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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ths  thirteenth  volame  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register  cfcitet  with  the  present  number. 
Among  the  reasons  for  the  continuance,  and  for  the  increased  extension  of  the  work,  are  tbe 
following : 

1.  The  geoera!  sulject  of  Statistics  is  occupying  the  attention  of  many  minds  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  augmented  interest,  which  is  felt  in  this  department  of  science,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  an  extending  civilisation,  and  of  the  general  peace  which  has 
prevailed  for  many  years.  Hen  are  wisely  studying  the  methods  by  which  they  can  best  under- 
stand, develop,  classify  and  use  the  resources  of  a  country,  instead  of  wasting  them  in  unnatural 
wars.    In  our  humble  way,  we  wish  to  co-operate  with  such  laborers. 

S.  Our  efforts  have,  in  many  respects,  a  direct  bearing  on  the  great  objects  for  which  the 
American  Elducatioa  Society  was  founded.  The  facts  which  are  preserved  in  the  pages  of  this 
work  constitute,  in  an  important  sense,  a  history  of  the  Christian  ministry.  They  describe  its 
usages,  the  reasons  of  its  success,  the  causes  of  its  deficiencies,  and  the  ways  in  which  its  good 
influence  may  be  perpetuated  and  made  universal.  Many  biographical  incidents  are  recorded 
from  which  valuable  lessons  may  be  learned  by  every  succeeding  generatioo.  Many  striking 
and  profitable  inferences  and  reflections  might  be  drawn  from  the  numerous  tabular  views 
respecting  the  successive  generations  of  ministers,  which  might,  at  first  view,  seem  to  be  mere 
dry  and  uninteresting  luts  of  names.  . 

3.  Whatever  is  done  to  illustrate  the  early  ecclesiastical  features  of  our  country  should  be 
done  quickly.  Original  documents  are  liable  to  a  thousand  accidents.  Many  inevitably  disappear 
in  the  lapse  of  time.  He  does  no  unimportant  service  to  the  church  who  rescues  them  from  decay, 
combines  them  into  order,  and  presents  them  in  a  manner  not  unattractive. 

4.  Not  a  few  of  the  topics  which  have  come  before  us  are  yet  but  partially  handled.  We 
wish  to  finish,  in  as  complete  a  manner  as  may  be,  what  has  been  commenced.  While  our  own 
country  is  peculiariy  the  field  of  our  investigations,  we  shall  take  pains  to  collect,  translate,  or 
condense,  as  the  case  may  be,  whatever  may  appear  valuable,  and  fitted  to  our  object,  in  foreign 
countries.  This  is  becoming  more  and  more  feasible  by  the  increased  facilities  for  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  new  and  old  worlds. 

In  addition  to  matters  which  are  strictly  statistical,  we  shall  devote,  as  heretofore,  prominent 
attention  to  discussions,  osseys,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  ministry  and  ministerial  and  charitable 
education. 

BosToii,  Mat  1,  1841. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  PHILLIPS, 

t 

^'  LISUTKlTAirT  GOYE&SOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BrFORi  we  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  life  and  of  the  beneficent 
deeds  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  Phillips,  we  shall  present  details 
somewhat  minute,  in  relation  to  some  of  his  distinguished  ancestors.  The 
family  of  Phillips  has  been  among  the  most  honorable  and  useful  in  the 
annals  of  New  England  from  its  first  settlement.  In  the  amount  of  property 
which  various  members  of  this  family  have  bestowed  in  charity,  it  doubtless 
takes  the  highest  rank. 

The  first  minister  of  Watertown,  Ms.,  was  the  Rev.  George  Phillips. 

>  He  was  born  at  Raymond,  in  the  County  of  *Norfolk,  England.  Having 
given  early  indicati6nsofdeep  piety,  uncommon  talents  and  love  of  learning, 
his  parents  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  remarkable  progress  in  his  studies,  especially  in  theology,  to 
which  he  manifested  an  early  partiality.  He  was  settled  in  the  ministry 
in  Boxsted,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  about  60  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  London. 
His  strong  aitachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Nonconformists  eoon 
occasioned  him  trouble.  As  the  storm  of  persecution  grew  more  threat- 
ening, he  resolved  to  take  his  lot  with  the  Puritans,  who  were  about  to  depart 
for  New  England.  He  joined  the  company  who  arrived  in  1630.  On 
board  the  vessel,  as  Gov.  Winthrop  testifies,  he  "gave  very  good  content 
to  all  the  company,  as  he  did  in  all  his  exercises,  so  as  they  had  much 
cause  to  bless  God  for  him."  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  afflicted  by 
the  loss  oC  his  wife  ;  who  though  an  only  daughter,  had  left  her  parents,  to 
share  cheerfully  find  affectionately  the  sufferings  of  her  husband.  She 
died  at  Salem,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  the  lady  Arbella  Johnson, 

>  '*  who,"  as  Cotton  Mather  says,  "  also  took  New  England  in  her  way  to 
Heaven."*  The  greater  part  of  the  emigrants  who  came  with  IVinthrop, 
lived  at  Charlestown ;  "  many  of  them,"  says  Capt.  Roger  Clap,  '*  in  tents 
and  wigwams,  their  meeting  place  being  abroad  under  a  tree,  where  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Phillips  preach  many  a  good  sermon."  Mr. 
Phillips  was  minister  at  Watertown  about  fourteen  years.  He  died  July  1, 
1644,  "  much  desired  and  lamented  by  his  church  at  Watertown,  who 
testified  their  affection  to  their  deceased  pastor  by  a  special  care  to  promote 

*  Mr.  Phillip*  arrived  in  this  country  June  9,  1630.  The  d«ie  of  the  denth  of  hie  wife  doee  net  eppear. 
Hie  eldest  child  bj  hie  Mcood  wife  was  born  April  5, 1639.  *'It  ii  eaid  that  Lndy  Arbella  Johoeoo  waa 
boried  near  where  ibe  praatPi  church  of  £u|laiid  now  itaiuli.**-v/«4fe  £.yiuU,  fueled  in  F9U*s  AnmaU  tf 
Saleai,  p.  699L 
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and  perfect  the  education  of  his  eldest  son,  whereof  all  the  country,  but 
especially  the  town  of  Rowley,  have  since  reaped  the  benefiL"  Mr  Phillips 
is  said  to  have  been  an  able  controversial  writer.  One  of  his  hearers 
obtained  from  him  a  written  copy  of  arguments,  which  be  had  used  in 
conversation  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants  and  church  discipline,  and 
sent  it  to  England,  where  it  was  printed,  accompanied  with  an  answer.  Mr. 
Phillips  thought  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  this  book,  and  he  published  a 
*' Reply  to  a  Confutation  of  some  grounds  of  Infant  Baptism;  as  also 
concerning  the  form  of  a  church,  put  forth  against  me  by  one  Thomas 
Lamb."  A  preface  to  this  work  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard 
of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Phillips  also  engaged  in  a  controversy,  by  letter,  with 
his  neighbor  Mr.  Shepard,  on  some  points  of  church  discipline.  The 
discussion  is  said  to  have  been  characterized  by  candor  and  urbanity  on 
both  sides,  but  it  was  never  published.  This  subject  was  one  in  which 
Mr.  Phillips  was  peculiarly  versed.  He  was  the  earliest  advocate  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  Congregational  order  and  discipline;  and  his  views 
were  for  a  time  regarded  as  novel  and  extreme."*^  Mr.  Phillips  was 
evidently  a  man  of  firmness  and  independence,  conscientious  in  forming, 
and  fearless  in  maintaining  his  opinions.  He  was  noted  for  his  learning 
in  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  which  he  is  said  to  have  read 
through  six  times  every  year,  and  to  have  remarked  that  he  always  found 
something  new  in  them.  It  is  recorded  of  him  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  that  he 
was  "  a  godly  man,  specially  gifted,  and  very  peaceful  in  his  place,  much 
lamented  of  his  own  people  and  others."  t  By  his  second  wife,  who  died 
Jan.  27,  1681,  he  had  children,  Zorobabel,  born  April  5,  1632;  Jonathan, 
born  Nov.  16,  I63:J;  Theophilus,  born  June  28,  1636;  Awbett  [?]  who 
died  1638;  and  Obadiah,  born  1642.^  Mr.  Phillips's  children  continued 
to  reside  in  Watertown,  except  his  eldest  son,  Samuel. 

Samuel  Phillips  was  born  in  Boxsted,  in  England,  in  1625,  and 
accompanied  his  parents  to  this  country,  at  the  age  of  hve  years.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  University,^  of  which  his  father  had  been  a  benefactor 
and  overseer.  He  graduated  in  l6->0.  He  settled  in  the  ministry  in 
Rowley  in  1651,  as  an  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  who  ranked 
among  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  New  England.  Forty-five  years  Mr. 
Phillips  remained  the  minister  of  Rowley,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
piety  and  talents.  .  In  1675,  he  preached  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,  and  in  1678,  before  the  General  Court.  Neither  of 
these  sermons,  it  is  believed,  was  published.  Mr.  Phillips  expired  *' greatly 
beloved  and  lamented,"  April  22,  1696.  He  married  in  1651,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Appleton,  a  descendant  from  John  Applelon,  who  died 
in  Great  Waldingfield,  Suffolk,  England,  in  1436.  She  died  July  15, 
1714,  aged  86.  Their  children  were  Sarah  ;  Samuel ;  George,  born  1664, 
graduated  at  Harvard  1686,  was  the  minister  of  Brookhaven,  Long  Island  ; 
Elizabeth,  born,  1665,  who  married  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  her  father's 
successor,  and  died  in  1 724,  aged  60 ;  Dorcas,  born  1667 ;  Mary,  bora 
1668;  and  John,  born  Oct.  1670. 

Samuel  Phillips,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of  Rowley, 
and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  George  Phillips  of  Watertown,  was  born  March 

♦  PrAncii^fl  HIttory  of  Wntertown,  pp.  34,  35. 

t  The  tradition  ii.  that  Mr.  Ptiillipt  lived  ia  the  hoote.  (whieh  ii  now,  or  wae  lately  fltand{n]|.)  oppoiit« 
the  Old  Watertown  baryinf  ground  On  repairiDg  the  hoiiM|  a  few  yean  iioce,  the  lilla  and  timber  were 
aonnd  and  good. — Holnua^t  Jtniudg,  I.  SI77. 

1  Farmer'!  Gen<*alogieal  Begiiter,  p.  S225. 

$  Among  his  claM-inatet  weie  Preiiident  (Irian  Oaket,  Rev.  John  CoIIina,  a  popalar  minister  of  London, 
Chief  Justice  and  Lieutenant  Governor  William  i^toughtoa,  Leooard  Hoar,  M.  D.,  PresideDtof  Uarvard 
College,  aad  Rev.  Meaars.  Joahua  and  Jeremiah  HoiMirU 
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23»  1658,  wt8  a  goldsmith,  and  resided  in  Sa}em.  In  1687,  he  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Emerson  of  Gloucester,  and  grand- 
daughter of  deputy  Governor  Symonds  of  Ipswich.  She  died  Oct.  4,  1703. 
They  had  six  children,  two  of  whom  were  sons,  viz  :  Samuel  and  John.* 
Samuel  Phillips,  the  goldsmith  of  Salem,  died  Oct  13,  1722.  His  second 
wife  was  garah  May  field,  to  whom  he  was  maried  in  1704.  He  was  highly 
respected  as  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  t 

Samubl  Phillips,  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Phillips  of  Salem,  and  the 
great  grandson  of  the  minister  of  Watertown,  was  born  at  Salem,  Feb.  28, 
N.  S.,  1690.  He  "  was  prepared  for  college  by  the  famous  Master 
Emerson,  nephew  of  the  above  named  Mr.  Emerson  of  Gloucester ;  and 
was  admitted  into  Harvard  College  in  July  1704,  and  took  his  first  degree, 
in  July  1708,  aged  Id.  From  Cambridge,  he  removed  to  Chebacco,  and 
kept  the  school  in  that  place  one  year;  and  from  thence  he  removed  in 
order  to  pursue  his  studies,  to  his  father's  house  in  Salem."  He  began  to 
preach  in  Andover,  South  Parish,  April  1710,  but,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
was  not  ordained  till  Oct.  II,  1711.  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  Andover, 
North  Parish,  Rev.  Bdward  Payson,  Rowley,  Rev.  Joseph  Green,  Salem 
Village,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes,  Bradford,  officiated  on  the  occasion. 
He  died  June  5,  1771,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  62d  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  endued  with  good  powers  of  mind,  and  was  a  diligent, 
faithful  and  laborious  minister.  He  early  acquired  habits  of  order,  industry 
and  economy.  Though  his  salary  was  small,  and  he  sacredly  devoted 
a  tenth  part  of  his  income  to  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  yet  he  educated 
his  family  liberally,  and  accumulated  a  large  estate.  In  his  religious 
opinions,  he  was  strictly  Calvinistic.  His  labors  in  the  pulpit  were 
protracted  beyond  what  is  usual  at  the  present  day.  It  was  his  practice 
to  call  at  every  house  in  his  parish  at  least  once  in  a  year.  The  people, 
during  his  ministry,  were  remarkably  united.  He  was  highly  respected  by 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  was  frequently  invited  to  preach  on  public 
occasions.|  Mr  Phillips  married  Miss  Hannah  White,  a  daughter  of  John 
White,  Esq.  of  Haverhill,  Jan.  12,  1712.  She  died  Jan.  II,  1773,  in  the 
82d  year  of  her  age.  Their  children  were  Mary,  born  Dec.  11,  1712, 
N.  S.,  married  to  J.  Appleton  of  Haverhill,  died  Dec.  5,  1737  ;  Samuel  ;^ 

*  John  Phillip*  wa«  bnrn  J«n«S'l,  1701,  Mtticd  in  Boston,  wh*  a  eolon«l  of  th«  miiitia.  mpremntativo  in 
the  General  CuurU  and  deMCtin  of  the  eliurcli.  He  died  April  19.  17K3.  havinf  had  by  Maiy  hii  wife,  who 
waa  a  daushier  nf  Niehtiiat  Butiolph,  three  aona  and  three  daughter*.  VViMiam,  the  ytiungeet  ion,  bom 
Atif.  S9,  I7:i7,  married  Marfaret.dMu|ht(ii  of  Hon  Jacob  VVeiulell.  Tliev  had  tivua«>nc  nod  two  dvoghtorf. 
Thu  aldn9t  eon,  Willinro,  waa  burn  Ditc.  08,  176tf .  and  di<>d  June  10.  178.1.  The  youngeat  ion,  John,  who 
waa  the  firat  Mayor  •T  B«iaion,  waa  burn  Nov  96.  1770,  and  died  May  99.  1693. 

tt^  Peirj  AnnaJai>r8alem,  p  3:18,  American  Quart.  Reg  vol.  vlii.  p  340. 

X  A  llflt  of  hia  publication*,  19  in  namber.  may  he  aeen  in  Abbot*i  Hiatorv  nf  Andover,  p.  107.  Among 
Umm  •rathe  election  Sermon,  1750.  tlie  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1741, and  the  Conventiixi  Sermon,  17.'V3L 

$  Thia  waa  the  Hon.  t*aniu«l  PhiJIioa  of  Andover,  who  wna  born  Pnb.  Ki,  1715.  and  graduated  at  Hnrvard 
In  l7iM.  H«  waa  a  member  of  the  Houae  of  R«*pre*eatative*,  ami  of  tlie  (  ouncil  of  the  Commonwealth. 
FhiJJipa  Academy  in  Andover  waa  founded  in  1778  by  htm  and  hia  brother  Juhn.  TImmt  beatowed  on  the 
inatitijtion  oevoral  valuable  iracta  of  land,  and  £  1,614  in  money  In  the  conaiitution  of  the  academy,  tlia 
lbund«r*  declare  that  '*  the  firtt  and  principil  object  of  their  iiiaiituiion  ia  the  promotion  of  true  piety  an4 
Tirtue.**  Their  well  directed  Iteorficence  will  deservedly  perpetuate  their  memory  for  many  generationa. 
Hun.  t^anMiiH  Phillip*  waa  more  than  40  year*  a  deacoq  of  the  Nortii  Church,  and  waa  a  firm  aupporler  of 
religiooa  order.  He  married,  July  11,  17:i6,  Elizabeth  granddnu^thter  of  Eev.  Thuniaa  Barnard. of  Andover. 
All  tlieir  children  died  young,  oxoept  the  Hon.  Samuel  Philliiia,  LL  D.,  A.  A.  9.,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  fi^iaM,  who  waa  born  Peb^  16, 175*2.  and  died  Feb.  10,  1809,  aged  50.  Hia  aludiea  preparatory  for  cul|«g« 
were  puratied  vndai  the  direction  of  Mr.  Moody  at  Uummer  Academy.  He  entered  ctillege  with  hahita  of 
application  and  order,  with  a  love  of  learning,  and  with  fixed  religioua  principle*.  In  1775,  in  his94th^ear, 
he  wna  elected  a  meraher  of  the  provincial  Congrcaa.  He  waa  employed  on  the  numt  important  comnntieea 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  Convention  in  1779.  by  which  the  Conatitutlon  of 
Maaaaehuaetta  waa  formed,  and  of  the  I'ommittec  by  which  it  waa  drawn  op.  AAer  it  wna  adopted,  he 
waa  iminodiatelv  ehooon  a  member  of  the  8<  nate,  and!  except  one  year,  in  which  he  waa  employed  by  the 
0talaon  a  pubfie  miaaion,  ciintinood  a  aeentor  till  1801.  FiAeon  of  tbeee  yeara,  he  waa,  with  great 
onanimiiy,  elected  president  of  the  Senate.  In  1801,  he  wna  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  t*taie, 
end  enniinned  in  that  office  till  hi«  death.  He  waa  the  proJMtor  of  the  Academy  in  Andover,  founded  by 
kt*  father  and  uncle,  and  alao  of  the  Aendemv  in  Exeter,  founded  by  hia  uncle  alone.  He  beqtteathed 
^S/ioo  to  the  tfiMtooa  of  Phillip  Aoadamj,  m  aUtha  u  Um  tnoome  of  whiob  aie  devoted  lo  mioiaa 
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Lydia,  born  June  21, 1717,  married  Dr.  Parker  Clark,  died  Not.  15, 1749; 
John  ;  *  and  William. 

William  Phillips,  the  third  son  and  youngest  child  of  the  Rer.  Samuel 
Phillips  of  Andover,  was  born  June  25,  O.  S.,  1722.  After  receiving  a 
good  school  education,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  became  an  apprentice 
to  Edward  Bromfield,  £sq.  an  eminent  merchant  of  that  town,  ^n  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  Bromfield,  for  many  years  one  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Council  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  great-grandson  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wilson,  the  first  minister  of  Boston.  '*  His  apprenticeship 
being  finished,  Mr.  Phillips  married,  on  the  13th  June,  O.  S.,  his  late 
master's  eldest  daughter.  Miss  Abigail  Bromfield,  a  lady  eminent  for 
virtue  and  piety.  By  this  marriage,  the  families  of  the  Rev.  George  Phillips 
and  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  who  came  over  from  England  together,  and 
officiated  as  colleagues  under  a  large  tree  in  Charlestown,  until  the  first 
removed  to  Watertown  and  the  other  to  Boston,  were  united  by  the  wedlock 
of  the  great*great-grandchild  of  each.''  Mr.  Phillips  was,  at  different 
times,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  of  this 
Commonwealth,  of  the  Convention  which  drafted  the  State  Constitution, 
and  of  that  which  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and 
sustained  almost  thirty  years  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  Old  South  Church. 
He  was  greatly  *'  prospered  in  his  business  as  a  merchant,  was  much 
esteemed  by  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  often  reached  forth  his  hand  to  the 
needy,  and  was  given  to  hospitality."  He  took  a  decided  and  active  part 
in  the  proceedings  which  hastened  and  attended  the  Revolution,  was  on 
many  of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  town  of  Boston,  in  those  trying 
times,  and  often  contributed  liberally  of  his  money  to  carry  forward  the 
measures  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  our  independence.  At  his 
death,  he  bequeathed  five  thousand  dollars  to  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 
He  had  eight  children,  only  four  of  whom  survived  the  period  of  childhood, 
Tiz:  Abigail,  born  April  14, 1745;  William;  and  Hannah  and  Sarah,  born 
Nov.  29,  1756.  The  first  of  these  was  married  to  that  distinguished 
patriot,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jun.,  whom  she  survived  several  years,  and  died 
March  25,  1798.T 

Lieutenant  Governor  William  Phillips,  the  only  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  in  Boston,  March  30,  1750.  in 
childhood  and  youth,  his  health  was  extremely  feeble.  On  this  account, 
he  did  not  receive  a  public  education.  His  infirm  health  did  not  permit  him 
fully  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town.  His 
character  in  early  life  was  that  of  an  affectionate,  modest  and  dutiful  son. 
In  1773,  he  visited  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  France,  and  returned  to 
Boston,  in  one  of  the  tea-ships,  in  1774.  Soon  afterwards,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Miriam  Mason,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Mason,  then  one  of 

eharltable  and  moat  laudable  objncts.  He  wai  one  of  the  orisinal  membera  of  the  American  Aeademy  of 
Arte  and  Scieneee.  Harvard  College  conferred  on  him  In  17v3  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  1773  he  married 
Phobe,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Franeii  Foxcroft,  of  Cambridge,  a  lady  of  highly  cultivated  mind  and  of  an 
•xeellent  religioua  character.  They  had  two  children,  John  and  Samuel.  The  latter  died  while  a  member 
of  Phillipi  Anademy.  The  other  ton,  together  with  hit  mother,  manilbated  a  maniftoeot  liberality  in 
founding  the  Theologieal  Seminary  In  Andover. 

*  Thia  waa  the  Hon.  John  Phiilipa,  LL.  D.,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  the  iole  founder  of  the  Academy  in  that 
place.     By  induetry,  economy,  and  cloae  attention  to  buaineaa,  he  accomulatiHl  a  very  large  eatate.     He 

¥ive  liHeraliy  to  variooa  public  inatiiotiona.  He  founded  a  proreaaorihip  of  divinity  in  uartmouih  Cullege. 
be  College  of  New  Jeraey  waa  aided  by  hia  muni6cence.  Philli|M  Cxeter  Academy  haa  alwava  h«M  rank 
among  the  firat  inatitutiona  of  the  kind  in  the  country  He  waa  a  rulitig  elder  in  a  church  in  Exeier.  H» 
Waa  much  eateeined  aa  a  man  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue.    He  waa  twice  married,  but  had  no  children. 

t  Her  -huaband,  Joalab  (iuincy,  Jr.,  died  on  hIa  return  from  a  voyage  to  England,  in  eight  of  the  New 
England  ahore,  April  96,  1775,  aged  31.    Hia  wift,  with  her  child,  (Preaident  Uuioey  of  Uarvacd  Utliege,) 
bar  yarMta,  %rM«  at  Uat  tiow  it  tbair  pIsM  of  NAifs  it  Mwwioli,  Cu 
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the  deacons  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston.*  She  was  a  lady  eminent 
for  intelligence  and  discretion,  piety  and  active  benevolence,  and  died 
greatly  lamented,  May  7,  1823.  They  had  seven  children.  Two  only 
are  now  living,  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Abigail 
Bromfield,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  D.  D.  of  Dedbam.  Miriam 
Phillips,  wife  of  Samuel  H.  Walley,  Esq.,  was  born  June  9,  1779,  and  died 
March  20,  1827.t  Edward  Phillips  was  born  June  24,  1782,  and  died 
Nov.  3,  1826.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a  merchant  He  was  greatly 
respected  and  beloved  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  | 

During  the  occupancy  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Lieutenant  Governor  Phillips 
resided  at  Norwich,  Ct.  Previously  to  the  revolution  and  subsequently,'  he 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  connection  with  his  father.  On 
the  death  of  hie  father,  in  January,  1604,  he  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
large  estate.  To  its  management,  and  to  the  duties  of  his  family,  to  the 
service  of  the  public,  and  to  a  life  of  enlarged  and  Christian  philanthropy, 
be  was,  thenceforth,  mainly  devoted. 

Lt.  Gov.  Phillips,  though  very  fond  of  retirement,  and  eminently  happy 
in  the  society  of  his  family  and  intimate  friends,  was  yet  willing  to 
discharge  the  important  public  trusts  to  which  he  was  repeatedly  called. 
For  many  years,  he  performed  the  services  of  a  representative  in  the  State 
Legislature,  lo  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  He  was  repeat* 
ediy  chosen  an  elector  at  large  of  president  of  the  United  States.  For 
several  years,  he  tilled  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  the  community,  enjoying  the  sincere 
friendship  and  the  entire  confidence  of  governors  Strong  and  Brooks.  He 
was  never  a  partizan  or  what  is  termed  a  politician.  Yet  he  had  fiied 
political  opinions,  which  were  the  result,  not  of  prejudice,  but  of  careful 
examination.  In  his  office,  as  the  second  magistrate  of  the  State,  he  was 
an  eminent  example  of  Christian  hospitality.  From  bis  earliest  years,  he 
was  a  decided  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  And  in  the  most 
critical  periods  of  our  political  history,  his  public  course  was  characterized 
by  firmness  of  purpose,  and  an  undeviating  boldness  ahd  perseverance  in 
the  course  which  his  good  sense  and  judgment  had  marked  out.§ 

In  ail  general  improvements  of  his  native  city,  and  in  the  progressive 
advancement  of  society,  he  took  a  lively  interest,  being  oflen  among  the 
foremost  in  promoting  them,  and  never  second  to  any  in  contributing  of  his 
wealth  for  their  support. 

In  his  habits,  he  was  remarkably  systematic.  He  was  attentive  and 
exact  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties.  To  render  to  every  man  his 
due ;  so  to  shape  his  life,  as  that  there  should  be  an  entire  consistency 
between  the  outward  appearance  and  the  real  motives  by  which  he  was 
governed,  and  not  to  gain  confidence  or  credit  by  false  colors  or  pretences, 
were  uniformly  regarded  by  him  as  binding  duties.  He  looked  upon  all 
management,  chicanery  and  double-dealing,  with  abhorrence.  A  nice 
sense  of  justice  and  propriety  actuated  him  in  all  the  details  of  business. 


*  Mr.  MsMn  wat  elected  deacon  An;  SO,  1770,  end  died  Mey  5, 17SS.  RU  Moond  wift  w«a  a  daufrhter 
of  Mr.  Hufh  Vane,  and  waa  crealljr  dietinf oUhed  for  intallifaDl,  cooeiattat  and  devoted  piety.F-Sea  Dr. 
Wianm'M  HiHorjo/tkt  Old  South  Ckwck,  BoHon^  p  llSw 

f  In  The  aeTontMnth  year  of  her  afe,  ahe  rare  aatiaractory  eridenee  of  piety,  and  was  adnllted  to  Mem- 
Iwrehip  in  the  Old  Sooth  Choreh,  May  1,  I79& 

X  Hit  prninlnent  traita  of  character  w< 
hot  deeided  and  onnKiatent  piety.    The 

ftrnly  attached  during  liTn.  were  thoee  of  the  fatliera  of  New  Bnfland. 
South  Church,  May  S,  1817.— Sn  Dr,  IFi»iwr*«  Ftaunl  SfnMii,  p.  47. 

(  Dr.  WkQtrm  FwMi  9umm,  pp.M,  K 


ky  1, 179a  ^  _.  , 

were  juiHciouaneaa,  interrf  ly,  amiahlenesa  of  temper,  and  iHMotraafva^ 
he  retiaiooa  Mntimenu  which  he  enhraoed,and  to  which  be  epirttacMd 
M  of  the  fathera  of  New  Bnfland.    Ua  waa  choaao  dM«oa  of  tke  Old 
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His  natural  disposition  was  generoas,  confiding  and  afTectionate.  Some- 
times there  was  an  appearance  of  severity,  but  it  was  ofteuer  in  appearance 
than  in  reality.  He  was  the  object  of  the  warm  affection  of  his  relatives  and 
friends,  as  well  as  of  their  esteem  and  reverence.  The  main  feature  in 
his  intellectual  character  was  a  sound  judgment.  On  important  questions^ 
he  formed  his  opinion  with  much  care  and  considerateness.  Of  course  his 
judgment  proved,  in  almost  all  cases,  correct.  It  is  reported  that  the  late 
governor  Brooks  said,  that  in  all  their  mutual  inquiries  and  deliberations 
he  had  never  known  him  to  give  an  erroneous  opinion.  He  was  not 
accustomed  to  take  any  part  in  public  debate,  yet  in  private  intercourse, 
his  remarks  showed  much  depth  of  reflection,  as  well  as  acute  observation 
of  men  and  things. 

He  had  not,  as  before  mentioned,  a  learned  education,  yet  he  was  a 
diligent  reader  of  history,  biography,  and  theological  works,  especially  those 
of  a  practical  character. 

His  religious  sentiments  were  thoroughly  orthodox.  These  sentiments 
were  not  taken  upon  trust  or  by  proxy.  He  firmly  believed  them  afler  devout 
and  long-continued  personal  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  He  greatly  lamented 
the  prevalence  of  opposite  opinions,  particularly  a  denial  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  which  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  the  only  ground  of  hope 
for  sinful  men.  All  his  religious  opinions  were  practical  and  operative. 
While  he  believed  in  the  entire  moral  depravity  of  all  men,  he  had  a  deep 
and  increasing  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  his  entire  destitution  of  any 
thing,  independently  of  the  special  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  could  be 
acceptable  to  God.  He  believed  that  men  are  saved,  not  on  account  of 
works  of  righteousness  which  they  have  done,  but  solely  on  account  of  the 
sufferings  and  mediation  of  Christ.  On  the  merits  of  an  Almighty  Saviour, 
he  relied  firmly  and  habitually,  as  the  sole  foundation  of  his  hope  of  pardon 
and  eternal  life.  Nothing,  apparently,  gave  him  sincerer  joy  than  to  see 
the  Saviour  of  men  honored.  He  was  ever  ready  to  say,  '*  By  the  grace 
of  God,  I  am  what  I  am.''  To  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  constantly 
looked  for  the  completion  of  the  work  of  sanctification,  which  he  hoped 
had  been  begun  in  his  soul.  His  last  will  commences  as  follows,  the  terms 
having  been  dictated  by  himself.  **  First,  IVly  immortal  Spirit,  I  commit 
into  the  hands  of  its  Almighty  Author,  the  God  of  my  fathers,  *  which  hath 
fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,'  and  hath  surrounded  me  with 
mercies,  and  distinguished  me  by  his  favor ;  humbly  hoping,  and  solely 
trusting,  for  future  and  eternal  happiness,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the 
infinite  merits  and  all-perfect  righteousness  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  the 
Rock  of  ages."  His  last  words  to  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Winner,  spoken 
the  day  before  his  death,  when  he  did  not  apprehend  himself  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  state,  were  these :  *'  I  want  but  one  thing,  to  be  washed  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  clothed  with  his  righteousness,  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit; 
that  is  all."  He  had  an  habitual  and  strong  desire  of  conformity  to  Christ. 
He  loved  to  converse  about  Heaven  as  a  holy  place,  whose  inhabitants 
never  sin.  Often  he  said,  *'  what  will  it  be,  how  blessed  will  it  be,  to  be 
like  Christ,  to  be  completely  holy."  He  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  general 
and  in  the  particular  providence  of  God.  For  his  numerous  blessings  he 
cherished  a  deep  and  sincere  gratitude.  In  the  severe  aflictions,  which  he 
was  called  to  experience,  he  was  resigned,  confiding  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Him,  who  doeth  his  pleasure  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  who  causeth  all  things,  even  the  heaviest  trials,  to  work  together 
for  the  good  of  those  who  love  him.  A  regard  to  the  will  and  honor  of 
God  seemed  ever  to  actuate  him.    How  will  my  fellow-men  look  upon  this 
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or  that  coarse  of  life,  was  not  the  inquiry  which  controlled  him.  Few  men 
were  more  habitually  actuated  by  the  fear  of  God  ;  few  have  aimed  more 
uniformly  to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of 
his  sincere  piety,  was  his  conscientious  obserrance  of  the  Sabbath  day. 
Known  extensively  as  he  was,  remarkable  for  the  most  liberal  hospitality, 
filling  oflBces,  especially  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor,  which  necessarily 
exposed  him  to  numerous  calls,  frequently  from  distinguished  strangers,  he 
was  yet  exact  in  his  observance  of  the  day  of  sacred  rest^  preferring  to  obey 
God,  at  the  risque,  if  compelled,  of  displeasing  men. 

In  the  progress  of  vital  religion  he  took  a  decided  interest.  To  his  own 
church  and  religious  society,  he  was  strongly  attached.  He  gave  much 
thought  and  time,  and  offered  fervent  prayers,  for  its  enlargement  and 
prosperity.  For  many  years  he  sustained  the  office  of  deacon,  with  great 
dignity  and  usefulness.  The  encroachments  of  error  and  sin,  he  diligenily 
and  firmly  withstood.  He  was  a  cordial  friend  to  revivals  of  religion.  No 
one  took  a  more  heartfelt  interest  in  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom  incur  own,  and  in  other  lands.  He  was  particularly  distinguished 
for  his  respect  and  affection  for  clergymen,  lie  belonged  himself  to  a 
clerical  race.  He  saw  with  great  clearness  how  vitally  their  reputation 
and  efficiency  were  connected  with  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the 
hsppiness  of  mankind.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  them  liberally 
at  his  own  dwelling.  He  also  contributed  frequently  and  largely  to  ihe 
relief  and  comfort  of  those  who  were  in  embarrassed  pecuniary  circumstances. 
Many  instances  of  this  kind  will,  doubtless,  remain  unknown  till  the  day  of 
the  revelation  of  all  things. 

His  charities  were  not,  however,  confined  to  one  class  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  His  beneficence  was  long  continued,  munificent,  widely  ex* 
tended,  and  applied  to  every  variety  of  suflering  and  want.  His  streams 
of  charity  flowed  at  home,  around  his  own  dwelling,  and  in  his  native  city. 
They  also  watered  the  desert  places  of  our  own  land,  and  carried  joy  and 
fertility  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  The  poor  lived  on  his 
bounty,  and  he  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  Many  were  the 
widows  and  orphan  children  whom  he  rescued  from  suffering.  Many  are 
the  souls  that  his  beneficence  was  the  means  of  enlightening  and  saving. 
**  No  man  of  wealth,  I  believe,"  says  Dr.  Wisner,  who  was,  for  many  years, 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  '*  has  lived  and  died  in  this  country^ 
who  has,  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  charity. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  he  was  educated,  and  his  habits  formed, 
when,  in  this  country,  liberal  benefactions  were  almost  unknown.  With 
him,  it  may  almost  be  said,  began  that  spirit  of  lit)erality,  which  has  sprung 
up,  and  spread  so  rapidly  in  our  community.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected, 
that  most  of  the  measures  and  associations  now  in  operation  for  extending 
the  blessingsof  education,  of  civilization,  and  of  religion,  were  formed  after 
he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life ;  and  that,  from  his  habits  of  feeling  snd 
thinking,  he  was  rather  averse  to  new  and  untried  expedients.  Yet 
scarcely  a  measure  was  adopted,  or  an  association  formed  in  Boston  and  its 
▼icinity,  for  the  improvement  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  spirit- 
ual condition  of  men,  which  did  not  receive  his  cooperation  and  liberal 
support.  Nor  did  this  proceed  from  an  ostentation  of  charity,  or  a  blind 
impulse  of  generosity.  No  man  was  ever  more  averse  from  ostentation  and 
parade  in  his  charities.  In  reference  to  all  new  applications  to  his  bounty, 
he  always  took  time  for  deliberation,  consultation  and  prayer." 

*  B«v.  Dr.  Witmr^  Strnoo,  pp.  31, 38. 
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At  the  time  of  hie  decease,  lieutenant  governor  Phillips  was  preaident  of 
the  American  Elducation  Society,  of  the  Maasachusetta  Bible  Society,  of 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Society 
of  Boston  and  vicinity,  of  the  Congregational  Charitable  Society,  of  the 
General  Hospital  Corporation,  of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  and  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Philiipe  Academy  at  Andover ;  and  honorary  vice-president 
of  several  other  benevolent  associations  in  Boston,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Of  the  American  Education  Society,  governor  Phillips  was  a  warm  and 
efficient  friend  from  its  first  establishment.  He  watched  over  its  interests 
with  paternal  solicitude,  and  was  ever  ready  to  extend  to  it  his  munificent 
benefactions.*  The  Directors  of  the  Society  in  the  Report  which  was 
presented  at  the  anuual  meeting  that  occurred  in  the  week  following  his 
decease,  remark :  "  The  venerable  man,  whose  benevolence  has  so  long 
flowed  in  a  thousand  streams  among  the  poor,  in  the  seats  of  education, 
and  through  the  wide-spreading  valley  of  moral  desolation  in  our  own 
country,  and  in  distant  lands,  has  gone  to  his  rest.  He  has  ceased  from 
his  labors  and  his  works  do  follow  him.  To  this  Society,  over  which  he 
has  presided  from  its  first  formation,  and  whose  treasury  heoflen  replenished 
by  his  liberality,  the  loss  is  great,  and  is  one  which  will  long  be  felt.  The 
name  of  Phillips  will  ever  have  a  distinguished  place  among  the  friends 
and  benefactors  of  the  Society,  and  will  always  be  cherished  with  deep  and 
tender  emotion.  I'he  monuments  of  his  beneficence  are  many  ;  but  none 
are  more  durable,  nor  more  honorable  to  his  memory,  than  the  minds  which 
his  benevolence  has  assisted  to  form  for  usefulness.  Hundreds  there  are 
who  might  go  to  the  place  where  he  lies,  and  as  they  behold  his  pale  form, 
exclaim,  O  my  Father,  my  Father  I  These  will  remember  him  when  the 
places  which  have  known  him,  shall  know  him  no  more;  and  their  zeal  and 
efforts  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men  will  perpetuate  his  influence,  when 
every  other  monument  has  crumbled  into  ruin.'' 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  in  their  Report  of  May  31,  1827,  observe,  '*  Lieutenant  governor 
Phillips  was  one  of  the  founders  of  our  Society ;  and,  for  fifteen  years,  the 
whole  time  since  its  formation,  he  has  presided  over  its  interests.  But  he 
did  not  merely  lend  the  influence  of  his  respected  name  to  commend  the 
missionary  enterprize  to  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Its  prosperity 
was  an  object  dear  to  his  heart,  and  for  its  advancement  he  contributed 
liberally  of  the  abundance  wherewith  God  had  blessed  him."  *'  He  has  left 
behiud  him  a  precious  memorial ;  and  while  his  name  stands  prominent 
among  the  public  benefactors  of  the  age,  it  is  also  deeply  engraven  on  the 
hearts,  and  will  be  embalmed  in  the  memory,  of  many  a  child  of  affliction 
from  whose  eye  the  tear  of  sorrow  has  been  wiped  away  by  his  kindly 
charity." 

The  Managers  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  say :  "  Before  this 
association  was  formed,,  when  it  was  generally  supposed  that  there  could  be 
no  necessity  for  such  a  Society  in  this  country,  he  was  first  to  give  his  name 
and  patronage,  that  an  examination  might  be  made.  After  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  great  evils  existed  in  Prisons,  and  that  combined  effort 
must  be  made  to  correct  them,  he  was  among  the  first  to  sanction  the 

*  Hia  don«tione  to  thb  HoeUity,  of  which  ho  waa  the  firat  President,  exclueive  of  hii  animal  contribo- 
tioofl,  which  probably  amouoted  to  more  than  one  thouaaod  dollan,  were  as  followi  :— 

In  the  year  I8I8,  a  donation  of       ....       $1,000 
u       u    I8'i6,  to  oonetitttte  a  ecbolarship,         .  1,0(10 

"       "    1627,  a  legacy, 5,000 
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existence  of  a  Society,  and  to  gi?e  bis  name  and  liberal  patronage  to  aid  in 
the  prosecution  of  its  object." 

We  may  well  look  with  wonder,  and  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Giver 
of  every  blessing,  at  the  variety  and  the  amount  of  his  charities.  They 
were,  for  a  series  of  years,  from  eight  to  eleven  thousand  dollars  a  year.  His 
benefactions  by  his  will  to  various  public  charities  were  as  follows : 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover,             (15,000 

Theological  Seminary,  Andover,      .        .        .    '     .        •  10,000 

American  Education  Society, 5,000 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,         •        .        .         •  6,000 

Massachusetts  Bible  Society, 5,000 

American  Board  of  Commissioners,          ....  5,000 

iMassachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society,             .  5,000 

Boston  Medical  Dispensary,              3,000 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 5,000 

Boston  Female  Asylum, 2,000 

Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys, 2,000 

Toul, #62,000 

Of  most  of  these  institutions,  as  well  as  of  others  of  a  similar  character, 
be  had  for  many  years,  been  a  liberal  and  efficient  member.  To  the 
M:i»sachusett8  Bible  Society,  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  and 
to  the  Congregational  Charitable  Society,  he  contributed  to  each  annually, 
for  a  series  of  years,  $500.  To  several  other  societies,  he  gave  9100  an- 
nually, besides  liberal  donations  whenever  they  were  specially  needed. 
During  the  last  three  weeks  of  his  life,  he  gave  to  different  charitable  objects 
above  9*5,000;  an  amount  which  would  have  been,  doubtless,  nearly  doubled 
had  he  lived  a  few  days  longer,  and  been  permitted  to  attend  the  religious 
anniversaries  held  on  the  week  of  the  General  Election  in   Massachusetts, 

Thus  useful  and  honored  he  descended  to  the  grave,  on  the  2(5th  of  May, 
1827,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  Truly  he  went  to  his  grave  in  a  full 
age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  comeih  in  his  season.  His  days  were  filled  up 
with  deeds  of  usefulness.  As  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  he  illustrated  the 
already  thrice  honored  name  of  Phillips.  By  his  instrumentality,  having 
turned  many  to  righteousness,  he  will,  doubtless,  shine  as  tbe  brightness  of 
the  firmanent  and  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.* 


ORIGIN  OF  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION& 

By  B.  B.  Thatcbbb,  Efq. 

These  institutions  are  essentially  a  characteristic  of  the  present  age,  as 
distinguished  from  any  which  has  preceded  it.  They  belong,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show,  to  the  generation  on  the  stage.    Por  the  most  part,  indeed, 

•  ThoM  who  hav«  reail  ths  excellent  Mirroon  of  the  Rev.  Or.  WitiMr,  praaebwl  tb«  Sabbath  rollowiof 
the  faneral  nf  Lt.  Onv.  Phillip*,  will  perceive  that  we  are  largely  inHnbted  ti«  \i^  in  imr  eompilation  nf  lh« 
preeedinil  aketch,  bitth  in  reofMct  to  the  lantfuafe,  and  ihe  anntiroentfl  and  faeu.  Our  other  author  it  lea  lo 
tbia  artich*.  are,  Mather's  Macnalia.  Pariner**  Oenealof  ieal  Roxi«ti»r,  Franeiv'i  HiPtory  of  Waiprtown, 
Abho«'a  Hiatory  of  Andover,  BnMwin^a  and  Tappan**  Permone  at  the  faneral  of  Lt.  Gov.  Hamael  PbiMIpe, 
fHir«on*a  ^rmon  at  the  faoerml  of  Madame  Fbobe  Fbillipi,  FeU*i  Annala  of  Balen,  Altos**  Biofrmpfaical 
DktioMtry,  ele. 
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they  have  sprang  up  within  about  fifteen  years.  And  yet, — it  ia  not  a  little 
Temarkable, — circumstances  would  seem  to  render  it  peculiarly  incumbent  upon 
us  who  live  within  memory  of  their  begrinning,  to  commence  already  the  work  of 
gathering  up  their  history — the  "fragments"  of  their  history,  we  are  compelled 
to  say — as  well  as  we  now  can,  **that  nothing  be  lost"  to  those  who  shall  follow 
us.  On  this  subject  much  has  been  said  and  written  by  various  parties,  chiefly 
abroad.  We  have  endeavored  to  collect  and  compare  all  these  statements,  and 
to  extract  the  truth  out  of  them,  rejecting  the  errors  by  which  almost  all  of  them 
are  marked.  And  moreover,  with  the  view  of  contributing  something  for  the 
settlement  of  the  question  while  there  was  yet  time,  we  have  availed  our- 
selves of  what  we  considered  some  fortunate  opportunities  during  the  last  year 
or  two  of  going  to  the  living  fountain-heads  of  correct  information.  Our  object 
in  these  researches  was  truth  merely,  and  "honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.'* 

As  to  the  question,  then,  who  originated  "  Mechanics'  Institutions,"  we  do  not 
understand  it  need  be  shown  that  this  precise  name  was  used  in  the  first 
instance.  The  inquiry  is  about  things,  not  names.  We  wish  to  know  who 
began  the  movement — the  modern  system  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge  among 
the  class  in  question ;  or  who  did  most  towards  starting  or  sustaining  it ;  in 
other  words,  who  may  be  called  on  the  whole,  if  any  one  man  may,  \he  father  of 
that  system  ? 

The  writer  believes  it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  this  distinction  belongs  to 
Dr.  George  Birkbeck,  the  present  President  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafler  to  refer.  We  are  aware  that 
some  writers  have  slurred  over  the  credit  due  this  distinguished  individual,  and 
that  others  have  sought  to  distribute  that  honor,  in  fragments  not  worth  owning 
by  any  body,  among  persons  whom  the  public  knows  or  cares  little  or  nothing 
about.  Nor  are  these  writers  to  be  too  much  blamed.  They  want  information. 
Take,  for  example,  an  account  in  the  first  volume  of  the  publications  of  the 
Central  Society  of  Education,  the  production  of  an  eminent  friend  of  popular 
education,  who  could  have  no  motive  to  injure  any  party.  The  "early  history,'* 
as  he  calls  it,  begins  thus: 

"The  earliest  indication  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  of  the  desire  of 
those  engaged  in  mechanical  employments  to  receive  instruction,  and  the  first 
attempt  known  to  us  to  gratify  that  desire,  was  at  Birmingham,  previous  to  the 
year  1790.  A  society  was  there  established  called  'The  Sunday  Society.' 
This  society  arose  into  being  soon  ailer  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools : 
its  object  was  to  watch  over  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  youth,  to 
give  them  useful  instruction,  to  exercise  their  minds  and  feelings,  and  to  impart 
consistency  and  permanence  to  their  moral  character.  A  society  for  mutual 
improvement  had  existed  some  years  previous  to  this,  in  which  lectures  were 
delivered  by  its  members  on  several  branches  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  many 
of  them  being  actively  engaged  in  the  ingenious  trades  of  Birmingham,  had 
constructed  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
pneumatics,  optics,  electricity,  and  astronomy. 

" The  lectures  were  not  always  confined  to  themselves;  they  were  made 
gratuitously  accessible  to  young  persons  employed  in  the  manufactories  of  the 
town.  Both  these  societies  were  in  1796  merged  in  '  The  Brotherly  Society ; ' 
the  operations  were  more  satisfactorily  and  systematically  carried  on  than  before. 
Lectures  were  delivered  at  certain  intervals,  classes  were  fonned  for  drawing, 
geography,  and  for  the  pursuit  of  those  scientific  inquiries,  in  the  application  of 
which  many  of  the  members  were  constantly  engaged. 

"In  1797,  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  working  classes  was  established,  and 
called  the  '  Artisans'  Library,'  by  which  all  persons  who  chose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages  were  supplied  with  useful  reading  at  the  expense  of  a 
penny  a  week.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  individuals  who  took  the  lead  in 
these  varied  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  class  of  mechanics,  were  them- 
selves employed  in  trades,  and  chiefly  dependent  on  their  personal  exertions 
for  a  livelihood ;  they  had  but  little  leisure  for  purposes  thus  beneficent  in  their 
tendency,  their  means  were  circumscribed,  yet  tliey  labored  for  many  years^ 
and  witnessed  the  good  effects  which  followed  their  exertions.  Many  of  them, 
including  the  initructors  and  those  who  have  reaped  benefit  from  their  instrue* 
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tioos,  have  risen  to  eminence  in  wealth,  and  honor,  and  in  intellectual  acqnire- 
mentfl.  Some  of  the  more  active  of  those  unostentatious  patriots  are  still  living, 
and  residing  within  the  sphere  of  their  early  exertions ;  we  might  name  them, 
but  they  would  shrink  from  such  publicity :  they  have  lived  to  witness  the 
ameliorating  results  of  their  early  labors ;  they  have  contributed  to  the  wealth, 
the  honor,  and  the  morality  of  the  town ;  and  their  *^  children  arise  up  and  call 
them  blessed." 

The  writer  then  adds : — ^  The  exertions  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  while  engaged  as 
Professor  in  the  Anderson  College,  at  Glasgow,  are  very  generally  known  to 
those  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  Mechanics'  Institutions*  Similar  efforts, 
but  on  a  very  limited  scale,  had  been  used  by  Professor  Anderson  previous  to 
1796.  l*he  more  extended  views  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  were  carried  into  operation  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  be  had  the  satisfaction  of  fre- 
quently lecturing  to  an  audience  of  seven  hundred  persons  anxious  to  receive 
bis  instructions.  The  plan  was  still  further  developed  by  Dr.  Ure,  the  suc- 
eessor  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  who  added  a  library  to  the  original  design,"  &.c. 

Now  this  writer,  as  we  have  hinted,  could  mean  nothing  but  justice,, and  yet 
the  impression  he  leaves  is  hardly  calculated  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  Birkbeck.  In 
tbe  first  place,  while  so  much  space  is  devoted  to  other  efforts  highly  meritori- 
ous, but  limited  and  transient,  and  by  no  means  followed  up,  it  would  seem,  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  have  established  a  system  for  general  ustj  or  even  to  have 
suggested  the  notion  of  such  a  thing,  "  the  more  extended  views  "  of  tbe  learned 
Doctor  are  passed  over  in  this  ^  history  "  with  the  bare  remark  that  they  are 
**  generally  known."  Surely,  it  wouM  have  been  well,  were  it  possible,  to  state 
tbe  case  somewhat  more  fally  in  a  history  of  Mechanics'  Institutions ;  and  we 
should  like  to  have  seen  the  question  we  have  referred  to  above,  fairly  grappled 
with,  and  decided.  As  it  has  not  been  so  treated,  however,  let  us  see  as  well 
as  we  can  what  the  facts  are.  Taking  for  proved  those  which  are  stated  con- 
cerning Birmingham — for  it  is  immaterial  to  the  argument  in  hand  whether  they 
be  proved  or  not — we  come  to  the  Andersonian  Institute  at  Glasgow.  In  ]79i^. 
Dr.  Gamett,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  that  institution,  having  resigned 
bis  office.  Dr.  Birkbeck  was  elected  his  successor.  The  Institution  had  been  a 
few  years  in  existence,  and  owed  its  origin  to  the  benevolent  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bore,  and  who,  dying  in  1796  in  the  situation  of  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  had  by  his  will  bequeathed  a  valuable 
library,  and  some  imperfect  apparatus*  towards  the  foundation  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  question  ;  having  in  view,  in  Lis  own  words,  "the  good  of  mankind, 
and  the  improvement  of  science." 

In  November  Dr.  Birkbeck  began  lecturing,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he 
intended  materially  to  deviate  from  the  usual  college  routine.  His  province 
was  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  the  more  interesting  parts  of 
chemistry.  To  follow  out  his  views,  which  were  without  doubt  the  more  ex- 
tended already  from  tbe  circumstance  of  his  having  early  in  life  taken  great 
interest  in  mechanical  pursuits  and  studies,  he  found  at  once  that  apparatus  was 
wanting,  and  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  supply  this  defect ;  but  from 
the  want  of  an  efficient  philosophical  instrument-maker,  the  greater  part  was 
prepared  ander  the  superintendence  of  the  lecturer,  in  the  best-conducted 
workshops  which  he  could  discover. 

Being  thus  introduced  to  a  direct  intercourse  with  tbe  artisans  of  Glasgow, 
many  of  whom  exhibited  a  degree  of  eager  curiosity  which  they  had  no  means 
of  gratifying,  and  a  vigor  of  intellect  for  the  cultivation  of  which  no  provision 
bad  been  made.  Dr.  Birkbeck  very  soon  formed  a  plan  for  delivering  a  series  of 
elementary  philosophical  lectures,  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  untutored 
minds  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  to  be  afforded  to  them  free  of  all  ex- 
pense. The  time  which  he  selected  for  this  purpose  was  a  part  of  the  evenings  of 
Saturday,  his  idea  being  that  it  would  at  least  be  an  admirable  substitute  for  tlie 
ordinary  mode  in  which  that  portion  of  their  time  was  generally  employed  ;  and 
that  if  the  attempt  should  not  otherwise  prove  ultimately  beneficial,  the  expert- 

*  The  pveiMt  Iiutiiatioo  in  Binniiifkaai  wm  not  forasd  UU  1835,  tad  naoj  otker  towm  wi«m  in  th* 
add  tofoM  UMt  UoM. 
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nent  would  at  least  be  a  safe  one.  Having  matared  this  plan,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  at 
Uieir  meeting  in  March,  1800,  communicaied  his  project  to  the  Trustees,  in 
whom  the  manag;ement  had  been  vested  by  the  will  of  Professor  Anderson. 
This  was  a  source,  however,  from  which  no  encouragement  was  to  be  de- 
rived, and  no  assistance  obtained.  So  far  as  the  motive  was  concerned,  the 
scheme  procured  commendation  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  clear  tradition  is, 
that,  as  might  indeed  have  been  expected — and  so  the  Doctor  probably  did 
expect — it  excited  smiles,  as  the  delusive  vision  of  youthful  enthusiasm ;  and 
in  fact  it  was  even  derided,  when  considered  in  reference  to  the  individuals  for 
whose  benefit  it  had  been  introduced.  Of  all  these  Trustees,  many  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  wants,  the  habits,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  arti* 
•ans,  yet  not  one  was  disposed  to  express  even  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
proposition. 

The  session  being  concluded,  Dr.  Birkbeck  returned  to  Yorkshire ;  and  in  a 
short  prospectus,  sent  thence  for  publication,  of  the  several  courses  to  be 
delivered  during  the  next  session,  he  introduced  a  notice  of  the  objects  of  hie 
new  scheme,  which  commences  thus : 

**  In  the  prosecution  of  the  design,  I  shall  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  upon 
the  Meekaniad  ^ffeciwm  0/  Solitl  and  Fluid  Bodies^  abounding  with  experi- 
ments, and  conducted  with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  expression  and  familiarity 
of  illustration,  solely  for  persons  engaged  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the 
mechanic  arts ;  men,  whose  situation  in  early  life  has  precluded  even  the  p<i8si- 
bility  of  acquiring  the  smallest  portion  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  whose  sub- 
aequent  pursuits,  not  always  aflTording  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  sup* 
port  and  that  of  their  dependent  connections,  have  not  enabled  them  to  pturehast 
that  information,  which  curiosity,  too  active  for  penury  wholly  to  repress,  or  the 
prevailing  bias  of  their  natural  genius,  might  prompt  them  to  obtain."  The 
notice  closes  with  the  following : — ^  Whatever  the  arrogance  of  learning  may 
have  advanced  in  condemnation  of  superficial  knowledge,  and  however  firmly  I 
may  be  persuaded  that  the  people  cannot  be  profound,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
predicting,  that  vast  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  community  by  every  successful 
endeavor  to  diffuse  the  substance  of  great  works,  which  cannot  be  perused  by 
the  people  at  large :  thereby  making  them  reach  the  shop  and  the  hamlet,  and 
converting  them  from  unproductive  splendor,  to  useful,  though  unobserved 
activity." 

The  proper  business  of  the  institution  having  fully  commenced,  a  printed 
invitation  was  sent  to  the  various  manufactories  in  Glasgow,  for  lists  of  the 
most  sober  and  intelligent  workmen  which  each  contained,  with  an  offer  of 
tickets,  admitting  them  to  the  mechanics'  class.  In  consequence  of  these 
notices,  a  few  lists  were  sent  in,  and  tickets  having  been  delivered  to  the  indi- 
viduals mentioned,  the  course  opened  with  seventy-five  pupils.  The  impression 
made  upon  their  minds  may,  in  some  measure,  be  estimated  from  the  next  lec- 
ture being  attended  by  two  hundred.  At  the  third,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
were  present;  and  at  the  fourth,  the  number  amounted  to  five  hundred.  These 
the  theatre  could  with  difficulty  contain,  and  many  others  had  been  refused 
tickets,  exclusively  on  this  account  Nothing,  it  is  said,  could  exceed  the 
attention  and  interest  with  which  these  lectures  were  received,  and  no  audience 
ever  assembled,  on  any  occasion,  could  exceed  in  propriety  of  behavior  this 
body  of  artisans  and  mechanics.  This  circumstance  then  took  many  persons 
by  surprise.  The  reputation  of  the  mechanics  was  by  no  means  exalted  above 
either  ridicule  or  suspicion. 

Still  matters  went  regularly  on.  During  the  progress  of  these  lectures,  vari- 
ous letters  were  received  from  the  hearers;  one  contained  a  new  plan  for 
an  air-pump ;  another  for  a  steam-engine  ;  and  one  even  for  determining  the 
sun's  distance  by  a  new  method,  from  an  individual  who,  previous  to  his  hearing 
the  few  lectures  on  astronomy — which  made  a  part  of  the  first,  as  well  as  the 
succeeding  courses — had  never  thought  upon  such  a  subject  The  strong 
attachment  of  the  hearers  to  these  lectures,  was  further  evinced  by  the  very 
handsome  present  of  a  silver  cup,  with  an  appropriate  inscription  and  devices, 
whieh  was,  on  the  termination  of  the  course,  delivered  to  the  lecturer,  on  the 
part  of  the  subscribers,  by  Mr.  Roberton,  an  eminent  mechanic. 
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The  lectures  were  continued  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  for  two  sessions  more,  accom* 
panied  with  similar  manifestations  of  the  approbation  of  his  hearers,  from  their 
commencement  to  their  termination.  I'hese  testimonials  of  respect  and  interest 
embraced  his  extensive  mathematical  and  chemical  course,  as  well  as  tliat 
which  was  popular  and  experimental.  In  this  situation  he  continued  until  the 
summer  of  1804,  when  he  finally  relinquished  the  professorship  in  the  Anderso* 
nian  Institution,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ure,  who  continued  his  labors  till 
1829. 

The  preeedtn^r  account  is  ir^^red  substantially  from  a  memoir  in  Dr.  Til- 
loch's  *  Mechanics'  Oracle.'  We  have  taken  it  for  convenience'  sake,  knowing 
DO  error  in  it,  if  we  except  the  statement  that  the  Doctor's  lectures  were  ^con- 
tinued for  two  sessions  more,"  which  we  understand,  from  good  authority,  should 
have  been  three.  We  may  here  remark,  that  one  of  the  tokens  of  respect 
spoken  of  as  given  him,  was  presented  by  Robert  Thorn,  since  so  much  distin- 
guished by  bis  inventions  in  the  waterworks  at  Rothesay ;  and  also  that  one  of 
the  persons  bv  whom  the  **  notices"  were  principally  distributed,  is  a  well-known 
gentleman  of  Glasgow,  author  of  valuable  statistical  works,  and  at  this  time 
president  of  the  Clydesdale  Statistical  Society — we  mean  Dr.  Cleland,  who 
mentions  with  great  satisfaction,  in  bis  large  work,  the  part  he  took  in  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  we  speak  of. 

As  almost  any  of  the  particulars  connected  with  such  a  subject  must  have 
•ome  interest,  we  should  not  forget  that  one  of  the  articles  required  to  illustrate 
the  lectures  at  the  commencement  of  the  Doctor's  career,  was  a  model  of  the 
etrUrifufi^al  pump.  As  this  was  to  be  mostly  composed  of  tin  plate,  he  employed 
a  Mr.  Drew  to  make  the  article,  it  was  in  this  shopy  as  we  have  been  told, 
that  the  idea  of  presenHnfc  a  coune  of  seieniyte  inttruction  to  the  workmen  of 
Olaat^Wy  oeewred  to  Dr.  Birkheek.  Drew*9  ght^  was  the  birth'plaee  ofMeehanicr 
Mmtitutions. 

In  order  to  show  clearly  our  meaning,  details  and  diagrams  should  be  here 
introduced,  but  these  we  think  must  be  dispensed  with.  The  sum  of  it  is,  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  getting  the  model  of  tlie  centrifugal  pump  to  act 
properly.  This  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  men,  and  several  trials  and  altera- 
tions were  made  from  time  to  time,  before  the  object  was  effected. 

All  at  length  was  completed.  When  finally  the  machine  was  about  to  be 
put  in  motion,  the  men  collected  about  the  Doctor  to  witness  the  operation,  and 
he  was  able  to  read  a  lesson  in  their  countenances  which  sank  deep  into  his 
heart  He  determined  at  this  moment  to  do  something,  which  never  yet  had 
been  done,  towards  instructing  them  and  their  fellow- work  men  in  the  principles 
of  science. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  considered  too  trifling  to  mention — as  show- 
ing at  least  how  much  in  earnest  the  Doctor  was — ^that  he  printed  his  own 
tickets  spoken  of  above,  the  press  used  on  this  occasion  being  a  sufficiently 
rode  and  simple  machine,  according  to  all  accounts,  though  it  answered  the  pur^ 
pose.  We  should  observe  that  the  institution  was  then  without  funds ;  and  the 
expense  of  providing  apparatus  had  been  necessarily  great 

Such  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  account  of  what  we  consider  substantially  the 
origin  of  Mechanics'  Institutions  ;  for,  be  it  observed,  all  parties  acknowledge 
that  Dr.  Birkbeck  originated  this  Mechanics'  Class  in  the  Andersonian  Institu- 
tion ;  that  it  has  been  continued  ever  since,  as  every  one  must  be  aware ;  and 
that  from  this  example,  as  no  one  denies,  have  sprung  the  various  institutions 
of  like  principle,  under  whatever  name,  which  now  exist  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  If  this  is  not  strictly  originating  the  system  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
it  certainly  comes  very  near  to  it  Our  object  has  been,  however,  not  to  prove 
that  he  did  a  certain  thing,  but  to  show  just  what  he  did,  leaving  our  readers  to 
judge  of  its  importance  for  themselves. 

For  ourselves,  it  is  evident,  we  think,  that  he  was  the  leading  mover  of  the 
system ;  that  he  started  it  first  into  full  and  fair  operation,  and  placed  its  opera- 
tion before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Other  men  did  something  of  the  same  sort 
here  and  there,  no  doubt  We  do  not  deny  them  the  credit  of  what  they  did. 
In  his  address,  delivered  thiHeen  years  since,  at  the  foundation  of  the  Spiial- 
fields  M«ciiaiiica'  lastitutioD,  Dr.  Birkbeck  himMlf  says,  «« 1  may  also  add,  for 
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the  scientific  credit  of  thia  district,  that  it  has  contained  for  more  than  a  century 
a  Mathematical  Society,  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  which  has  generally 
flourished ;  and  which  has,  by  its  annual  courses  of  experimental  lectures,  con- 
veyed to  the  surrounding  inhabitants  a  great  deal  of  useful  information.'' 

But  this  is  nothing  to  the  question,  if  it  were,  we  should  have  to  give  up  to 
old  Ramus ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  the  idea,  the  conception,  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  (as  at  Birmingham,)  the  execution  also  of  the  plan  we  speak  of,  belonged 
to  his  age.  The  book  we  now  quote  from  was  printed  at  London  in  1648,  and  is 
said  to  be  among  the  very  first  in  our  **  vulgar  tongue  "  on  the  science  of  me- 
chanics. It  is  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  entitled  **  Mathematical  Magic  ;  or.  The 
Wonders  that  may  be  performed  by  Mechanical  Geometry."  In  the  address  to 
his  readers  he  says,  ^  Ramus  kath  observed,  that  the  reason  whf  Germany  hath 
been  so  eminent  for  mechanical  inventions  is,  because  there  have  been  public  teC" 
tures  of  this  kind  instituted  amongst  them,  and  those  not  only  in  (Ae  Uamed 
languages,  but  also  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  for  the  capacity  ^f  every  unlettertdj 
ingenious  artificer/* 

Just  so  might  it  be  said  of  steam.  Who  would  think  of  taking  from  Fulton 
the  honor  of  establishing  steam  navigation,  in  fact,  because  the  subject  had  been 
experimentally  and  scientifically  understood  so  well  and  so  long  as  it  had  been 
before  Fulton  was  born  ?  Or  who  denies  to  the  companies  who  have  sent  out 
the  <*  Sirius**  and  the  **  Great  Western  "  to  the  United  Sutes,  and  brought  them 
back  again,  the  credit  nf  establishing  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  as  a 
matter  of  trade,  and  in  a  permanent  sense  f  The  Atlantic  had  been  crossed  by 
American  steamers  twenty  years  ago ;  hut  that  does  not  alter  the  case.  We 
Americans  ourselves  do  not  pretend  that  it  does.  The  question  is  not,  who 
thought  of  a  thing,  or  who  showed  it  might  be  done,  or  who  did  a  little ;  but 
who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  putting  such  principles  into  regular,  permanent, 
notorious  operation  ?  And  in  this  sense  we  call  Dr.  Birkbeck  the  father  of 
Mechanics*  Institutions. 

Of  course,  we  render  to  Professor  Anderson  the  great  credit  he  deserves.  But 
what  is  that  credit  ?  What  the  precise  ideas  of  that  individual  might  have 
been,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  those  who  assert  his  claims  do  not  give  the  clauses  in 
his  will  touching  this  matter ;  but  we  can  come  at  the  point  by  making  a  com- 
parison between  the  two  classes  taught  by  these  gentlemen.  Professor  Ander- 
son's ^Antiloga,"  or  gownless  class,  dwelt  upon  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
Mechanics'  Institutions  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  lately  published,  was 
very  different  from  the  one  proposed  by  Dr.  Birkbeck ;  or  else  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  conduct  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Andersonian  Institution,  when 
this  new  scheme,  as  it  was  called,  was  communicated  to  them  ? 

There  is  one  consideration,  however,  which  may  serve  in  some  degree  to 
extenuate  their  conduct  in  this  matter;  for,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  although 
Professor  Anderson  had  lefl  his  valuable  library  and  apparatus  in  their  charge, 
yet  they  had  but  little  or  no  funds  at  their  disposal  at  that  time,  notwith- 
standing the  ^' ample  fortune,"  mentioned  in  the  article  in  the  Encyclopedia 
before  alluded  to.    The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  these : 

Previous  to  this  time  they  had  a  class  at  the  Institution  very  similar  to  the 
Antitoga  class.  But  the  one  Dr.  Birkbeck  proposed  was  essentially  different 
A  guinea  was  paid  by  those  who  attended  the  former  class,  whereas  the  artisans 
were  admitted  to  the  latter  place  free  of  all  expense.  Moreover,  the  new  class 
was  intended  for  a  different  set  of  men  altogether  from  those  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  old  one  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  several 
of  these  attendants  on  Professor  Anderson's  antitogal  class,  were  among  those 
who  spoke  most  strongly  against  the  utility  and  practicability  of  the  new 
attempt  Of  these,  the  few  practical  men  who  attended  were  principally  mas- 
ters— persons  who  had  some  taste  for  the  sciences,  and  to  whom  the  expense 
was  no  object; — but  the  new  class  was  composed  of  sober  and  intelligent 
workmen,  those  who  labored  with  their  hands,  and  whose  tastes  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  before  they  could  feel  they  were  devoting  their  time  and 
money  to  the  acquisitions  of  science.  To  be  successful  in  this,  it  was  necessarv 
for  the  teacher,  let  us  observe,  to  exhibit  that  kind  of  sympathy  for  them  which 
is  80  natural  with  the  benevolent  individaal  we  refer  toy  and  which,  by  the 
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way, — to  his  and  ber  praise  be  it  said, — he  attributes  to  the  early  teaehings 
of  a  kind-hearted  mother. 

So  little  assiataoce  did  Dr.  Birkbeck  at  this  time  receive  from  Uie  TrosteeS| 
that  the  greatest  economy  on  bis  part  was,  as  we  have  hinted,  necessary  to 
carry  his  plans  into  execution. 

But  though  we  go  thus  far  in  asserting  Dr.  Birkbeck^s  claim,  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  those  favorable  circumstances  without  which  his  exertions  would  not 

Srobably  have  been  turned  that  way ;  or,  after  having  been  made,  might  have 
een  lost  to  posterity,  for  want  of  a  successor  able  and  willing  to  carry  forward 
so  noble  an  undertaking.  We  cannot  too  highly  value  the  benevolence  of  the 
founder  of  the  Andersonian  Institution,  or  the  perseverance  and  energy  dis- 
played for  so  long  a  period  by  Dr.  Birkbeck's  successor,  the  talented  Dr.  Ure, 
who  was  the  teacher  of  the  mechanics'  class  so  long,  that,  at  one  period,  it  was 
almost  forgotten  who  formed  it. 

To  finish  the  history  of  this  somewhat  celebrated  class,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  for  the  several  courses  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  no  fee  or  charge  of  any  kind  was 
made ;  but  after  the  first  season,  the  members  made  an  offer  to  pay  one  shilling 
on  each  ticket  to  assist  in  meetinf^  the  expenses.  This  was  received  by 
Mr.  James  Kissen,  the  operator,  who  issuing  five  hundred  tickets  received  £35, 
of  which,  by  the  direction  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  he  retained  £20,*  and  handed  £5  to 
Mr.  W.  Anderson,  a  surgeon  in  Glasgow,  and  Treasurer  to  the  Institution  at 
that  time,  in  payment  for  fuel,  lights,  die.  The  payments  of  the  members  were 
afterwards  increased,  and  amounted  at  length  to  ten  shillings ;  a  library  and 
other  facilities  were  added  by  degrees ;  but  in  process  of  time  a  number  o(  the 
members  got  dissatisfied  with  the  management,  and  finally  left  the  class* 
These,  wiUi  others,  established  the  present  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution  in 
the  spring  of  1823. 

The  Ixmdon  InstitutioD  was  formed  in  December  of  the  same  year;  and 
many  others  rapidly  followed.  A  notice  of  these  does  not  belong  to  the  present 
connection. 
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Pit|wi«d  1^  EowASP  C.  Dsmmios,  M.  A.,  Eamrdiog  flMntory  af  the  CoaMcUevt  AeadMiy. 

As  early  as  the  ^ear  1779,  some  movement  was  made  towards  the  formation 
of  a  Scientific  Society  in  the  Stote  of  Connecticut  In  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
^Literary  Diary^  left  by  the  learned  and  reverend  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College ;  under  date  of  November  I,  1779,  occurs  the  following 
statement  concerninff  this  subject.  **  Mr.  Guild,f  Tutor  of  Harvard  College, 
visited  us  this  day.  He  has  been  to  Philadelphia,  and  is  planning  an  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  Massachusetts.  I  had  much  conversation  with  him  upon  this, 
as  well  as  upon  an  Academy  of  Sciences  I  am  meditating  for  Connecticut.'* 
Numerous  subsequent  entries  in  this  Diary^  indicate  that  Dr.  Stiles  zealously 
endeavored,  and  not  without  success,  to  excite  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  an 
interest  in  this  enterprise.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 25,  1780,  written  to  Dr.  Stiles,  by  Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Hartford,  shows 
in  part  the  progress  of  the  undertaking.  *^  Mr.  Prudden  mentioned  your  desire 
that  I  would  converse  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Assembly  upon  establishing 


•  Dr.  Birkbeck  armnMd  this  Tor  tbe  iMnofii  of  iIm  ingsniooi  man  Kitten,  who  hed  beeo  taken  by  him 
IVom  the  workthup  of  Sir.  Claland,  and  wat  very  inadcott«taly  paid  by  tlie  inttiiution. 

t  Thia  wa«  Mr.  Boniamin  Guild,  who  graduated  at  llarverd  Coll«»ge  in  1700.  Tbe  American  AcUm 
af  J§rU  mnd  Stit»ce»^  (et  Boaton.)  wag  ipcorporaled  by  tbe  l^fiilaiure  of  M attach uaelU,  May  4,  ITiMK 
The  J§wur%€tin  PkiUmpkicml  SodUf  waa  forned  January  9«  17U»,  at  Philadelphia,  (by  the  untun  of  two 
•oeietiM  previonaly  eiiatiog  then ;;  and  waa  incorporated  by  the  Legialeture  of  Peiuuylvniiia,  N*i«li »» 
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by  law  a  Philotopbical  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  I 
have  been  for  a  year  past  urginff  the  design,  and  have  conversed  with  many 
gentlemen,  and  hope  soon  to  hring  it  forward.  A  question  which  hath  been 
moved  in  several  of  these  conversations,  is,  whether  or  not  such  a  Society  shall 
have  a  constitutional  connection  with  College  :-"for  my  part,  I  could  wish  it 
mighty  but  still  apprehend  as  things  are  circumstanced  at  present,  such  a  proposal 
would  frustrate  the  design.  Could  a  Society  of  this  kind  be  established  by  law, 
though  not  constitutionally  with  College,  I  think  it  would  naturally  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  produce  a  union  between  the  civil  and  academic  powers 
in  the  State,  an  event  which  I  most  sacredly  wish.*  As  you,  Sir,  are  unques* 
tionabiy  better  acquainted  with  the  nature,  constitution  and  laws  of  the  several 
Literary  Societies  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  than  any  other  gentleman  in 
the  State  can  be  supposed  to  be ;  I  pray  you,  Sir,  to  draw  op  a  plan  which  I 
may  communicate,  and  to  make  every  observation  upon  the  subject  which  your 
wisdom  and  learning  will  suggest.  I  am  certain,  Sir,  that  your  opinion  will 
have  the  greatest  weight  in  the  affair.  The  Assembly  are  coming  together 
next  Wednesday,  and  if  your  avocations  permit,  earnestly  desire  your  observa* 
tions  upon  the  subject  soon."  In  accordance  with  this  request,  a  plan  for  the 
proposed  Society  was  forwarded  by  Dr.  Stiles ;  and  with  it,  a  copy  of  the  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  incorporating  the  American  Academy. 
These  efforts  resulted  in  the  passing,  December  6, 1780,  of  the  following  resolve 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut: 

^^  Resolved,  by  this  Assembly,  that  Oliver  Ellsworth,  John  Tread  well,  and 
James  Hillhouse,  Esqrs.,  be  and  they  are  hereby  app<3inted  a  Committee,  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  forming  and  incorporating  a  Literary  Society  in  this  State, 
for  the  promotion  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  lay  the  same  for  consideration 
before  this  Assembly  in  May  next" 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  further  in  regard  to  this  matter  was  done 
by  the  Legislature ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  for  five  or  six  years  the 
prosecution  of  the  undertaking  was  suspended. 

In  May,  1786,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  being  then  in  session  at 
Hartford,  the  Society  was  formed  and  established  by  the  name  of  Tue  Con- 
iVECTicuT  SociETT  OF  AsTs  AND  SCIENCES  ;  but  I  find  no  evidence  that  it  was 
ever  favored  with  a  Charter  of  incorporation.  The  ofii^ers  of  the  Society  were, 
a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  three  Corresponding 
Secretaries.  The  number  of  residing  members  was  not  to  exceed  sixty,  and 
they  were  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Honorary  and  cor- 
responding members  might  be  chosen  from  any  other  State  or  nation.  Two 
staled  meetings  were  to  be  held  annually ;  one  in  May,  at  Hartford,  and  the 
other  in  October,  at  Now  Haven.f  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  New 
Haven,  October  25,  1786,  it  was  voted,  **that  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  be 
directed  to  publish  in  the  several  newspapers  of  this  State,  a  summary  abstract 
of  the  Constitution  of  this  Society,  and  request  from  the  public,  communications 
relative  to  the  objects  of  the  institution."  This  vote  was  promptly  obeyed ;  and 
from  their  address  to  the  public,  the  following  passages  are  quoted  as  indicative 
of  the  objects  of  the  Society. — "To  assist  their  design,  the  Society  request  the 
communication  of  the  ingenious  in  every  profession.  Curious  observations  and 
discoveries  in  natural  or  astronomical  Philosophy, — materials  that  will  assist  in 
forming  a  Natural  History  of  the  country, — Botanical  descriptions  and  discove- 
ries,— Medical  and  Chemical  essays  and  experiments, — new  Mechanical  inven- 
tions,— the  most  direct  means  of  introducing  and  perfecting  Manufactures,  will 
be  proper  matter  for  communication.  As  the  advancement  of  Agricultural 
knowledge  is  a  principal  object  with  the  Society  ;  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject are  earnestly  requested.    Experiments  in  the  various  courses  of  husbandry, 

*  fn  sAveriil  parts  of  the  State,  a  aingalnr  joaloniiy  of  tha  Collem  ezistrd  for  many  yean,  but  ft  waa 
quieted  in  I79S  by  the  adiniiniion  nf  civilian*  as  nioinbers  of  the  Corporation,  ft  may  be  pre«i>metl  that 
in  conaequnnee  of  thin  Mate  of  feeling,  it  was  considered  impolitic  at  tlie  organizatinn  of  the  SociHy.  a 
few  ymrn  aner,  to  roofer  an  rlcvaipd  office  on  Dr.  :*tileff,  nofwiihtlaadiog  he  was  aa  conspicuous  fur  hit 
laborR  ill  the  pr(mioti(»n  of  litfraturo,  science  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

t  The  iiCginUturff  of  the  State  then  assembled  twice  a  year,  at  the  rimes  and  plaoes  above<mentioned, 
and  the  meeiinga  of  the  Society  wen,  for  tht  eonvenionoaof  its  membora,  anaoged  ia  aecordanea  with 
the  aeatioiM  of  the  JLegislatura. 
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and  on  tbe  soil  best  adapted  to  particular  plants  and  grasses: — ^The  history  snd 
description  of  destractive  insects,  with  the  best  means  of  preventing  and 
destroying  them,  are  sabjects  which  deserve  particular  attention."* 

In  May,  1787,  the  officers  of  the  Society  were  as  follows : — Hon.  Lieut  Gov. 
Wolcott,  President;  Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  Vice  President;  Chauncey 
Goodrich,  Esq.,  Recording  Secretary ;  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.  D.,  John  Trurobullf 
Esq.,  Pierpont  Edwards,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretaries.  There  were  then 
forty  resident,  and  four  honorary  roember8.f 

Notwithstandinfi^  much  inquiry,  I  have  failed  in  my  effbrts  to  find  the  Records 
of  the  Society,  and  can  therefore  say  but  little  of  its  doings.  From  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  who  were  its  chief  supporters,  it  may,  however,  be  fairly  pre* 
sumed,  that  the  institution  did  much  to  diffuse  throughout  the  State,  a  love  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  a  generous  regard  for  the  pursuits  of  science.  The  only 
paper  in  the  shape  of  TVansactionSf  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  ever  pub* 
fished  by  the  Society,  is  a  communication  made  October  23,  1787,  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.  on  the  Language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  or  Mohegan 
Indians ; — an  essay  which  would  do  credit  to  the  Memoirs  of  any  learned 
society  of  the  present  time.  The  title  in  full  is  as  follows : — *^  Observations  on 
the  Language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians ;  in  which  the  extent  of  that  Lan- 
guage in  North  America  is  shewn  ;  its  Genius  is  grammatically  traced :  some 
of  its  peculiarities,  and  some  instances  of  Analogy  between  that  and  the  He- 
brew are  pointed  out — Communicated  to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  published  at  the  request  of  the  Society. — By  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, D.  D.  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  New-Haven,  and  Member  of  the  Con- 
necticut Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — New-Haven,  Printed  by  Josiah  Meigs^ 
M,Dcc,Lzxxv]ii.''  8vo.  pp.  17.  This  paper  was  copied  into  Carey's  American 
Museum,  (Philadelphia,)  vol.  v.  (1789,)  pp.  21-25,  and  141-144.  In  1823,  it 
was  republished  with  extensive  and  very  valuable  annotations,  bv  John  Picker- 
ing, Esq.,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  second  series  of  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  and  this  republication  was  also  issued  as  a 
separate  pamphlet  of  82  pages.  By  means  of  the  edition  last  mentioned,  and  of 
the  extracts  from  the  original  work  given  by  Vater,  in  the  third  Division  of 
the  third  Part  of  the  Mxtkridates  of  Adeluno,  Dr.  Edwards's  treatise  has  long 
been  known  and  appreciated  among  philologists4  Its  author  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  discrimination ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  question 
was  probably  more  extensive  than  was  ever  possessed  by  aoy  other  Anglo- 
American.  It  will  alwavs  be  lamented  that  his  treatise  is  so  brief,  and  that  so 
much  important  knowledge  concerning  our  Indian  languages,  died  with  him.§ 

I  have  no  materials  for  any  further  account  of  the  Connecticut  Society.  In 
the  absence  of  positive  information,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume,  that 
after  some  years  of  prosperity,  the  Society  gradually  declined ;  and  that  it  was 
at  length  decided  to  establish  a  new  institutiou,  rather  than  to  attempt  the 
revival  of  one  which  had  at  the  time  probably  little  more  than  a  nominal  exis- 
tence. 

•  New  Hawa  GtMtto  ud  Oooo.  Maf .  v«l.  L  p.  354,  Dm.  98, 1786;  aod  alto  Um  otiMr  nswiptpm  i« 
tiM  State. 

t  Stilet't  Literary  Diary,  MS.,  toI.  xiii.  p.  64. 

I  It  woald  appear  iliat  Dr.  Edwardi^i  Tract  wae  alio  eopled  in  whole  or  in  part  in  tlie  (Ulumkutm 
MugaiimB  (of  Philadelphia,)  yet  it  it  not  to  be  found  In  the  ▼olome  for  1787.  to  which  VAna  reftrs.  Tfao 
date,  indeed,  thowt  that  the  refrreooe  it  erroneoot.  It  it  not  eontained  in  tlw  tubtequent  volame  (tlie 
Sd)  of  tbii  Mafaiine,  but  may  probably  be  eomprieed  in  tome  later  ooe.  A  reprint  of  the  Tract  at  New 
York  in  1801.  it  regittered  io  the  Catalofoo  of  tlie  Library  of  the  New  York  Hittorical  Soeiety,  (1613^ 
p.  410  but  I  have  not  tooeeeded  in  finding  a  copy  of  thti  edition. 

$  To  thow  the  adTaotaiet  he  had  enjoyed  for  leaminc  the  language  of  the  Muhhekaneewi,  Dr.  Ed- 
wardi  given  in  hit  Preface,  the  following  narration.  **  When  I  wat  but  liz  yeart  of  age,  ny  fkther 
removed  with  hit  familv  to  8t»ckbridg9j  which  at  that  time,  wat  inhabited  by  Indiant  atmott  tolely ;  aa 
there  were  in  the  town  bat  twelve  familiei  of  whitet  or  Anglo^Amer leant,  and  perhtpt  one  hendred  and 
fifty  familiet  of  Indiant.  The  Indiant  being  the  neartet  neigbbourt,  I  eonttantfy  aatoeltied  with  thent 
their  boyt  were  mv  dally  tchool>matea  and  play4ellowt.  Out  of  my  Ikther^  hooter  I  teldon  heerd  any 
laagnage  tpoken,  betide  the  Indian.  By  thete  meant  I  acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  languan,  aod  a 
great  faeility  in  tneakihg  it.  It  became  mote  familiar  to  me  than  mv  mother  tongne.  I  knew  the  namee 
of  tome  thing!  in  Indian,  which  I  did  not  know  in  Eaglith  ;  even  all  my  thoughta  ran  in  Indian :  and 
though  the  true  pronnnciation  of  the  language  it  extremely  difficult  to  all  but  tberotelvea,  they  acknowW 
edged,  that  I  had  aeqaiied  it  peribetly.  •*•  Tbit  tklU  In  their  language  I  have  in  a  good  meaeute 
'to  thia  day.** 

▼OL.  XIII.  4 
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7%e  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scieneti* 

This  Academy  was  formed  at  New  Haven,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1799,  by  an 
association  of  twenty-two  gentlemen.  Its  object  was  to  concentrate  the  effbrls 
of  literary  men  in  Connecticut  in  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge.  "  At 
its  commencement  a  scheme  was  drawn  up,  reported  and  approved,  in  which 
the  attention  of  its  members  was  invited  to  every  method  of  improvinjr  the 
science,  arts  and  happiness  of  their  country,  so  far  as  the  general  state  of  its 
concerns,  and  their  own  leisure,  would  permit."  According  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  still  in  force,  the  officers  of  the  Academy  are, 
a  President,  a  Vice-President,  five  Councilors,  a  Recording  Secretary,  four 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  of  whom  the  Recording  Secretary  must  be  one  ;  a 
Committee  of  Publication ;  a  Keeper  of  the  Cabinet  and  Library,  and  a 
Treasurer.  The  number  of  members  resident  in  the  State  is  limited  to  200 : 
each  is  required  to  pay  on  admittance,  two  dollars,  and  afterward  an  annual  tax 
of  one  dollar.  The  stated  meetings  are  six  in  the  year,  in  addition  to  which 
adjourned  meetings  are  often  held.  The  general  meeting  fur  the  election  of 
officers  is  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  October,  in  connection  with  which  it 
was  customary  for  one  of  the  members,  previously  appointed,  to  deliver  a  public 
oration  ;  but  the  practice  has  been  obsolete  for  many  years. 

At  the  first  meeting,  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College,  waa 
elected  President  of  the  Academy,  and  he  was  annuslly  rechosen  to  this  office 
until  his  death  in  1817.  Dr.  Dwight  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution,  and  was  one  of  its  most  efficient  members. 

In  October,  1799,*  the  Academy  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut. At  this  time  the  number  of  its  members  (voluntary  and  elected)  was 
sixty-seven,  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  business  of  receiving  communications  on  scientific 
subjects,  the  Academy  soon  after  its  organization,  engaged  with  great  zeal  in 
the  enterprise  of  preparing  a  full  statistical  history  of  the  cities,  towns  and 
parishes  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  About  the  same  time,  (December,  1799,) 
they  endeavored,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  American  Academy,  and  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  to  procure  an  enlargement  of  the  objects,  and 
a  greater  particularity  in  the  details  of  the  National  Census  of  IbOO.  The 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  The  Academy  prepared,  however,  a  form  for  the 
census  of  New  Haven,  and  appointed  eleven  of  its  members  to  execute  the 
work  in  accordance  thereto.  The  census  was  thus  taken,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  ever  published. 

A  circular  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Statistical  History  of  Connecticut,  indi- 
cating under  thirty-two  divisions,  the  vaiious  kinds  of  information  desired,  was 
printed  and  thoroughly  distributed  throughout  the  State.  The  letter  was  drawn 
up  with  much  care,  and  if  completely  answered,  would  have  resulted  in  a  most 
comprehensive  history  of  Connecticut.  The  eflTorts  to  obtain  satisfactory 
returns  to  these  inquiries  were  several  times  repeated,  and  with  some  success. 
In  the  course  of  several  years,  statistical  accounts  from  more  than  thirty  towns 
were  received.  In  1811,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  the  publication  of  these 
accounts,  and  accordingly,  during  this  year,  the  Academy  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  first  volume  of  A  Statistical  Account  of  the  Towns  and  Parishes  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  8vo.  pp.  84.  It  consists  of  the  account  of  the  city  of 
New  Haven,  by  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  and  is  prefaced  with  a  brief  history  of 
the  Academy,  and  a  copy  of  the  circular  letter  of  January  1,  1800.  This  work 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  mineralogy  and  geology  of  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  by 
Prof.  Silliman ;  and  a  catalogue,  by  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  of  the  plants  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  continuation  of  this,  the  Academy  published,  in  1815,  A 
Statistical  Account  of  several  Towns  in  the  County  oflMchJieldj  Ct,  This  was 
prepared  by  James  Morris,  Esq.  of  Litchfield,  and  comprises  40  pages,  8vo. 

These  were,  of  course,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  town  histories  which  had 

*  In  both  editioM  of  Holnaea*8  Annals  of  Jlmerica^  (a  work  in  general  of  gnat  aceuraej,)  lb*  datt  of 
thui  incorporation  i«  erroneooaly  ttated  to  be  1801. 
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been  received  and  arranged  for  the  press.  So  little  interest  in  the  matter,  was 
hoarever  at  that  period,  manifested  by  the  public,  that  the  number  of  copies  sold 
was  very  limited,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  suspend  their  further  publics* 
tioB.  Most  of  these  histories  are  still  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of 
the  Academy,  and  may  prove  useful  to  future  explorers. 

In  April,  1819,  was  published,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Academy,  A  Sta- 
fitlicid  Account  of  iht  County  of  Middlesex^  in  Connectiad^  by  Rev.  David  D. 
Field,  a  member  of  the  Academy.  It  was  printed  at  Middletown,  Ct  in  154 
pages,  8vo.  This,  although  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Vork  above- 
mentioned,  was  paged  separately.* 

Several  scientific  papers  having  been,  from  time  to  time,  communicated  to 
the  Academy,  it  was  decided,  in  1809,  to  publish  a  selection  from  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1810,  there  appeared  at  New  Haven,  the  first  part  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Mtmoin  of  the  Conmcticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  8vo. 
pp.  2ia  Part  second  followed  in  1811,  and  part  third,  in  18ia  In  1816,  was 
published  part  fourth,  which  extends  to  the  412th  page  of  the  work.  The  volume 
thus  constituted,  contains  twenty-five  articles  on  various  topics  of  science  and 
literature,  many  of  which  are  contributions  of  permanent  value. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  by  Pro- 
fessor Silliman,  the  Academy  discontinued  the  further  issue  of  their  Memoirs 
in  a  separate  form,  and  adopted  this  work  as  their  medium  of  publication.  This 
Journal,  which,  since  April,  1838,  has  been  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Silliman  and  Mr.  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  was  commenced  in  July,  1818,  and  has  been 
maintained  through  many  difficulties,  until  it  has  reached  its  38th  volume,  and 
nay  be  considered  as  established  on  a  permanent  basis.  In  thus  availing  itself 
of  this  Journal,  the  Academy  has  lost  the  independent  existence  of  its  transac- 
tions, but  it  has  gained  much  advantage,  in  the  fact  that  the  scientific  contribu- 
tions which  it  receives  are  now  published  more  speedily  and  abundantly  than 
they  would  be  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  numerous 
instances,  due  care  has  not  been  taken  by  the  writers,  to  designate  in  this 
work,  their  communications  to  the  Academy. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  in  this  place  the  various  papers  read  before 
the  Academy,  which  are  on  the  pages  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 
Many  of  them  are  well  known  and  valued ;  among  which  may  be  named  the 
elaborate  Essay  on  Musical  Temperament^  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Fisher.f  It  may, 
however,  be  well  to  point  out  some  of  the  papers  there  printed,  which  were 
either  first  communicated  to  the  Academy,  or  were  furnished  by  its  members, 
and  are  not  thus  indicated.  Among  these  may  be  included  several  of  the 
papers  on  subjects  of  meteorology,  and  especially  upon  the  courses  of  our 
Atlantic  gaUs^  written  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Redfield,  now  of  New  York.  The  interest 
and  value  of  Mr.  Redfield's  discoveries  in  this  department,  are  widely  known 
both  among  scientific  and  practical  men.  In  this  class  may  also  be  included 
•  many  of  the  numerous  papers  on  Meteoric  Shotoers*  The  communications  of 
Pro/.  Olmsted  and  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Twining,  called  forth  by  the  magnificent  display 
of  the  13th  of  November,  1833,  have  attracted  great  attention  among  men  of 
science  and  the  public  generally.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  by  these 
gentlemen  has  resulted  in  the  very  important  discovery  of  the  periodicity  of 
these  meteoric  appearances,  and  has  thus  opened  a  new  era  in  this  department 
of  science.  As  belonging  to  this  class  ought  also  to  be  named  the  important 
paper  by  Prof.  Elias  Ixiomis,  on  the  Magnetic  Variation  and  Dip  in  the  United 
StiUeSf  with  the  accompanying  magnetic  chart.^ 

In  1817,  Pres.  Jeremiah  Day  was  chosen  President  of  the  Academy,  and  was 
annually  reelected  until  1836,  when  he  declined  a  further  continuance  in  tlie 
office.  Prof.  Silliman  was  elected  to  the  vacant  chair,  and  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  preside  over  the  institution. 

It  was  at  one  period,  a  favorite  object  with  the  Academy,  to  cause  to  be  made 


•  A  8oei«t]r  wbollr  dtvoted  to  hiiitorie«l  Inqntrr,  now  exnt»  \n  thii  Stau.  Iti  Mt  ii  at  llartford.  It 
wai  iDGorpitfated  in  18-2S,  and  wai  ravivod  in  1839  under  favorable  aatpieea.  It  ha«  airendy  niad«  collm- 
tioM  of  cooaidecablo  valoo,  and  tbora  U  ovarj  ntaon  lo  expeet  ibat  it  will  beeomo  an  active  and  uaefol 
ioatitution.  -        .       ,         . 

t  Aaarieaa  Joiratl,  voL  L  1819.  %  Aaerkan  ioamal,  toL  uxiv. 
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a  Geological  Survey  of  (he  State  of  Conoecticut  After  eome  unavailing  efforts 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  others,  they  appropriated,  in  1818,  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  the  work.  The  resourcee  of  the  Academy,  were,  how- 
ever, inadequate  to  the  completion  of  so  expensive  an  undertaking,  and  the 
project  was  at  length  given  up.  This  important  labor  has  been  recently 
accomplished,  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  by  Dr.  James  G.  Percival  and  Prof. 
Charles  U.  Sbepsrd,  both  members  of  the  Academy.  It  was  commenced  in 
1835,  at  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Henry  W.  Edwards,  and  has  been  exe* 
cuted  at  an  expense  of  $4,500,  exclusive  of  the  printing  of  the  Reports.* 
The  Meteorological  Register  of  the  Academy  commences  in  1799,  and  com- 

S rises  a  series  of  nearly  thirty  successive  years.  No  considerable  part  of  this 
Register  has  been  published^  except  what  is  contained  in  the  papers  below  men- 
tioned. In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  (pp.  125-127,)  Prof.  J.  Day,  who  kept 
the  Register  for  many  years,  published  a  paper  containing  A  atatemefU  qf  the 
quantity  of  Rain  which  falls  on  different  days  of  the  Jlfocm,  deduced  from  his 
own  observations  during  the  years  1804-1807.  In  the  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, (vol.  xiv.  pp.  176-182.)  Prof.  D.  Olmsted  communicated  a  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  observations,  (made  by  himself,)  daring  the  year  1827.  In  vol.  xvL 
(pp.  70-78.)  of  the  same  work,  Prof.  Olmsted  published  a  similar  report  for  1828. 
On  the  27th  of  December,  1836,  the  Academy  passed  a  resolution  that  they 
would  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  deliver,  at  some  future  meeting,  a  dis- 
course in  commemoration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  (in  1838)  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  colony  of  New  Haven.  At  the  next  meeting,  Prof.  James  L. 
Kingsley  was  appointed  to  perform  this  duty.  The  Academy  subsequently 
determined  that,  (allowing  ten  days  only  for  difference  of  style,)  the  25th  day  of 
April,  1838,  would  be  the  appropriate  day  for  the  proposed  commemoration. 
At  a  meeting  on  the  27th  of  February,  1838,  as  it  appeared  desirable  that  there 
should  be  on  this  interesting  anniversary,  a  general  celebration  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  on  the  subject 
with  the  authorities  of  the  town  and  the  city.  They  entered  into  the  proposal 
with  great  spirit,  and  severally  appointed  committees  to  be  united  with  the 
committee  of  the  Academy  in  conducting  the  ceremonies.  The  joint  commit- 
tees decided  that  the  celebration  should  be  held  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  1838. 
On  the  20th  of  March  following,  they  invited  Prof.  Kingsley  to  prepare  and 
deliver,  on  the  appointed  day,  before  the  inhabitants  at  large,  a  discourse  com- 
memorative of  the  occasion.  The  discourse  delivered  at  that  time,  by  Prof. 
Kingsley,  was  soon  afler  published  at  New  Haven,  and  constitutes,  with  copious 
illustrative  notes,  a  work  of  115  pages,  8vo.  During  the  course  of  the  same 
vear,  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Academy,  de- 
livered a  series  of  historical  discourses  relating  to  the  church  and  society  of 
which  he  is  pastor ; — ^the  origin  of  which  may  be  considered  as  coeval  with  the 
colonial  setUement  These  discourses,  with  extensive  notes  and  documents, 
were  published  at  New  Haven,  in  1839,  in  a  volume  of  408  pages,  8vo.  Concern- 
ing these  two  works,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  they  are  important  additions 
to  the  historical  literature  of  the  country.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  as 
resulting  from  the  interest  excited  here  by  the  celebration,  that  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  event,  the  committees  above-mentioned  caused  to  be  struck,  in 
bronze  and  in  silver,  a  medal  representing  on  one  side,  Quinnipiac  in  1638,  and 
on  the  reverse.  New  Haven  in  1838.f 

The  present  number  of  members  of  the  Academy  is  not  far  from  170,  of 
whom  about  half  reside  in  the  city  of  New  Haven. 

ThefoUotDing  is  a  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  for  the  year  183^1840. 

Prof.  Beajamlo  SilliimBf  PrMtdmt.— Dr.  Noah  Webster,  Fiee-iVMUent— Hon.  Bocer  M.  Shermftii, 
Prof.  Wiiiiam  Tally,  Prof.  Deoiaon  Olmsted,  Prof.  Joaiah  W.  Gibbe,  Prof.  Eleaxar  T.  Fitch,  Gmaetl.— 
Edward  C.  Herrick,  Recording  Secretary.— Prof.  Jonathan  Knifbt,  Prof.  Cbarlee  Hooker,  Mr.  -Franeia  B. 
Winthrop,  Edward  C.  Herrick,  Ctrrtgpin^ng  Seeretariea  — Doct.  John  H.  Katn,  I^-of.  Anthony  D.  Stan- 
ley, Mr.  Aaron  N.  Skinner,  PtMUhing  Committea.— Rev.  Wyllya  Warner,  TVaoanrar. 

*  The  Beport,  by  Prof.  Bhepard,  on  the  fieonomieal  OeologTi  ^nd  the  Mineralogy  of  the  0tat»,  wat 
pohlished  at  New  Haven,  in  1837, 8va  pp.  18&    The  Eeport  by  Or.  Ptoreival  haa  not  yet  been  printed, 
t  A  deeerfpiion  of  thii  medal  may  be  fbond  ia  tht  Amerioaa  Journal  of  Scienoo,  voL  xxzvii. 
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The  church  In  the  East  Village  was  formed  in  1816,  and  Dr.  Weill  eootfnoed  Ua  min- 
istry with  thean  about  four  vears. — During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  McGee,  there  was  a 
large  Increase  in  the  population  of  the  village  and  in  the  number  connected  with  the 
church.  In  the  revival  of  18S1,  92  were  added  to  the  church,  and  in  that  of  1833,  90 
were  added.  Mr.  McGee  is  now  settled  at  Nashua,  N.  H.  He  studied  divinity  at 
Aodover. — Mr.  WaHcer  had  previously  been  settled  at  Rutland,  Vt.  Sipce  bis  settle- 
ment here  there  have  been  two  seasons  of  revivals,  one  in  1836,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  about  20  added  to  the  church  ;  and  one  in  1838,  which  added  47. 

The  Unitarian  church  was  formed  in  1826,  by  individuals  who  withdrew  from  the 
Orthodox  church  and  aociety.    Mr.  Brown  has  been  their  only  settled  minister. 

Brookliitx. — ^This  is  a  small  township,  and  the  church,  always  feeble  and  enjoying 
but  very  little  ministerial  labor,  has  now  ceased  to  have  any  visible  existence. 

DoTBR. — ^Th'e  church  was  formed  In  1802.  It  has  always  been  feeble.  Their  first 
pastor,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  remained  leas  than  five  years.  Their  second  pastor,  Mr.  Cum- 
mines,  died  in  a  little  more  than  three  years  from  his  settlement  During  the  long  inter- 
val Detween  the  dismission  of  their  first  pastor  and  the  aettlement  of  the  aecood,  and 
also  since  the  death  of  the  latter,  they  have  had  occasional  supplies,  generally  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Vermont  Domestic  Missionary  Society.  But  a  large  part  of  the  time 
they  have  been  wholly  destitute. 

DvvMKRsToif . — ^Of  Mr.  Farrar  very  little  information  can  now  be  obtained.  He  is 
remembered  by  a  very  few  aged  persons  as  a  man  of  great  eccentricities,  deeply  a£3icted 
with  hypochondria.  His  ministry  was  short  in  this  place. — Mr.  Crosby  had  been  a  very 
laborious  missionary  •  among  the  Indians  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna. 
He  was  interrupted  in  his  labors  among  them  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  While 
engaged  in  his  missionary  woric  he  was  patronized  by  a  Society  in  Scotland.  His  minis- 
try in  Dummerston  was  useful.^-During  Mr.  Beckley's  ministry  the  church  was  much 
enlarged,  particularly  in  the  revival  of  1831,  when  43  were  added,  and  in  1833,  when  80 
were  added.  Since  his  dismission,  the  pulpit  has  been  supplied  by  different  ministers^ 
and  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  settling  one  as  pastor. 

Graiton. — ^The  church  was  organised  June  28, 1785.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Hall, 
the  first  minister,  and  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Goodell,  the  church,  having  for  various  rea- 
sons become  weak,  united  with  the  neighboring  church  of  Windham  in  settling  Mr. 
Arms,  and  he  divided  his  labors  between  the  two  places  for  about  six  years.  Then,  in 
the  year  1831,  they  had  an  interesting  revival  of  religion,  which  added  38  to  the  church, 
and  gave  them  ability  to  sustain  the  institutions  of  religion  by  their  ovm  efforts,  and  Mr. 
Arms  took  a  diimission  from  them  and  confined  his  labors  to  Windham. — Mr.  Bradford, 
their  present  pastor,  was  settled  soon  after,  and  in  1834-6,  they  enjoyed  another  revival, 
the  fruits  of  which  were  116  added  to  the  church.  Of  the  whole  number,  358,  who 
have  united  with  the  church  since  its  formation  In  the  year  1785,  200  have  united  since 
1831. 

GniLroRD.— The  history  of  this  church  Is  calamitous.  There  Is,  however,  very  little 
record  of  its  troubles  and  decline.  Their  first  minister,  Mr.  Gurley,  concerning  whom 
tradition  gives  a  good  account,  died  suddenly  after  a  ministry  of  six  years.  Their 
second  minister,  Mr.  Williams,  by  becoming  identified  with  one  of  the  political  parties  in 
the  contest  between  New  York  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  New  Hampshire  grants," 
was  obliged  suddenly  to  abandon  the  place.  The  influence  of  the  third  minister,  Mr. 
Wollage,  was  probably  not  useful  at  all.  And  their  fourth  pastor  embraced  the  senti- 
ments of  Unilarianism,and  resigned  his  charge  on  being  appointed  Professor  of  languages 
in  the  University  of  Vermont  Other  men  have  preached  in  the  place  at  different  times, 
as  supplies.  But  the  tendency  was  downwards,  till  the  church,  as  an  organized  body, 
has  ceased  to  exist.    A  very  few  members  still  live  in  the  place. 

Halxfax. — Church  organized  1778.  Mr.  Goodall  lived  the  last  80  years  of  his  life 
at  Littleton,  N.  H.,  and  died  there.— Mr.  Edson's  ministry  was  short  but  useful. — The 
present  pastor,  Mr.  Wood,  after  a  long  season  of  active  aervice,  is  now  too  infirm  for 
public  labors.  A  supply  has  been  obtained  for  the  pulpit.  The  yeara  1799, 1800, 1817, 
and  1881,  were  seasons  of  especial  revivals.  The  church  has  suffered  much  by  the 
emigration  of  its  members,  and  is  at  present  rather  feeble. 

Jamaica. — Of  the  first  pastor,  Mr.  Stoddard,  little  is  known.  He  resided  in  the 
place  but  a  short  time.  The  church  was  destitute  of  a  pastor  for  17  yeara,  but  had 
occasional  supplies  of  preaching. — Mr.  Spaulding's  ministry  was  useful.  Since  his  dis- 
mission,  in  1829,  with  the  exception  or  the  short  pastoral  relation  of  Mr.  Kingsbory, 
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fliey  Imi^^  bMl  bo  mHM  mlBiafer ;  but  during  oHwt  of  fiia  Hum  hav«  bad  thslr  pulpit 
Boppiiod.  Rev.  Juttlca  Partoofl*  fathvr  of  tbe  Palottlne  mlatiooary  Paraons.  haa  labored 
with  tfieoa  during  the  laat  four  or  6ve  yoara.  8ea«ona  of  revival  were  enjoyed  to  1811 
and  1881.    The  church  ia  quite  feeble,  having  loat  much  aireogtb  bj  emigration. 

LoNDOwncnBT.— Thif  feeble  church  haa  had  pa§t&nal  aervicea  only  aix  or  aoTon 
yeara.    It  baa  at  oiber  timea  had  occaalonal  auppliea  of  preaching. 

MARLBomo'.— Thia  cbureb  waa  organized  in  1776.  Tbe  minlatry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
waa  long  and  uaeful,  and  durinf  hia  ministry  and  that  of  hia  auccea^r,  Mr.  Newton,  the 
church  waa  regarded  as  one  of  the  alreufeiit  and  moat  pronperoua  in  the  County* 
Special  aeai^ona  of  revival  were  enjoyed  in  1801,2,  and  8;  In  1808  and  9,  and  also  In 
1815  and  1881.  Since  the  dismisaion  of  Mr.  Newton*  the  church  from  various  cauMs, 
principally,  however,  from  emigration,  has  become  weak.  Though  they  have  genemlly 
neen  aupplied  with  preaching,  yet  It  la  five  yeara  aince  they  had  a  pastor,  and  preaent 
appearancea  are  diacouraglng.  Mr.  Pitman  ia  now  aottled  in  the  village  of  £aperance» 
Sciioharie  County,  N.  Y. 

NswrANB. — Church  formed  In  1774.  There  were  then  but  aix  famlllea  In  town. 
Tbe  church  at  ita  organixation  consiated  of  nine  members,  and  Mr.  Taylor  waa  at  the 
iame  time  ordained  aa  ita  pastor.  Of  the  influence  of  his  ministry  and  that  of  his  sue* 
ceasor  we  aay  little.  Mr.  Nye,  after  leaving  Newfane,  preached  a  while  in  Ciaremontt 
N.  H.  He  then  engaged  in  politics  and  is  now  poai-master  in  that  town.  During  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Bates,  the  County  buildings.  Court  House,  Jail,  flic,  were  removed  from 
the  centre  of  the  town  to  a  village  on  the  eaatern  border,  called  FHyetlville.  The  eflfect 
of  this  was  to  remove  tbe  place  of  worship  and  to  scatter  tbe  church.  For  several  yeara 
after  commencing  worship  at  Fayettvllle  the  church  was  weak.    Of  late,  however.  It  haa 

SIned  strength,  and  is  now  prosperous.    Mr  Griswold  la  now  aettled  at  Uartland,  Vt 
a  and  Mr.  Cobum  atudied  divinity  at  Andover. 


PvTA^T. — Church  organixed  In  1778.  Mr.  Goodbue*a  ministry  of  twenty  yeara 
useful.  He  had  been  previously  settled  at  Dunstable,  Ms. — In  the  year  1818,  during 
Mr.  Andrewa's  ministry,  there  was  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  which  added  150  to 
the  church.  In  1831,  while  Mr.  Pitman  was  minister,  there  was  anotlier  revival,  the 
fruita  were  about  80  added  to  the  church.  Since  the  settlement  of  the  preaent  minister, 
Mr.  Foster,  two  seaaona  of  refreshing  have  been  enjoyed  in  1888  and  5.  Mr.  Foster 
bad  previously  been  aettled  in  Canaan,  N.  H.  He  atudied  divinity  with  Dr.  Tyler,  at 
that  time  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  Mr.  Andnwa  with  Dr.  Lathrop  of  Woal 
Springfield,  Ma. 

RocKiiroHAM. — Church  organised  about  1770.  Of  the  influence  and  reanlta  of  Mr. 
Whiting'a  kmg  miniatry.  It  ia  perhaps  aufficient  to  aay,  that  at  the  cloae  of  it  there  waa 
DO  visible  church  in  the  place !  And  when  Mr.  Wollage  waa  inatalled,  a  new  church  waa 
organixed.  The  miniatry  of  tlie  latter  waa  probably  no  moro  useful  than  it  had  pre- 
Tioualy  been  In  Ouilford.  He  remained  only  a  aliort  time.  The  church  declined,  and 
ibr  a  long  time  remaiDed  deaolate.  An  attempt  waa  made,  with  tbe  aid  of  the  Domestic 
Miaalonary  Society,  to  raiae  it,  and  Mr.  Mason  waa  aettled.  But  very  liitle  aucceae 
attended  the  eflbrt.  They  have  now  a  temporary  aupply  in  the  labora  of  an  aged,  worthy 
miniater.  Rev.  Brooghton  White.  But  their  aituatlon  la  dreary,  and  their  proapecta 
dark. 

SAXTOir'a  RiVBR. — Thia  la  a  village  fai  tbe  aoutb  part  of  Rockingham.  A  church 
waa  gathered  here  in  1886.  Mr.  Barber  obtained  his  theological  education  at  Ando* 
Ter.  Mr.  Benton,  thekr  preaent  miniater,  atudied  divinity  witii  Rev.  Mr.  Buckbam  of 
Chelaea,Vt 

Stbatton.— A  feeble  church  in  a  mountain  town,  containing  but  few  Inhabltanta. 
With  only  occaalonal  auppliea,  at  diatant  Intervale,  it  haa  merely  continued  to  exisL 

TowirsHBHD. — Of  Mr.  Dudley's  short  ministry,  there  is  almost  no  record ;  and  In  the 
long  aeaaon  which  elapsed  before  another  minister  was  settled,  the  church    became 
extinct.    The  preaent  church  waa  organixed  in  1792.    They  were  supplied  with  occa* 
aional  preaching,  but  bad  no  pastor  till  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Whltcomb,  In   1815.     Ho 
died  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  whither  be  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  declining  health. — Mr. 
Clark  went  from  this  place  to  Londonderry  and  is  now  aettled  in  Windsor,  Ms.^— Mr. 
Kimball  ia  now  aettied  in  Oakham,  Ms.    He  received  his  theological  education  at 
Andover.^Mr.  Gravea  atudied  divinity  at  New  Haven.    Soveral  aeaaona  of  revival  have 
boon  OBperienced,  one  oapeclally  of  great  extant  In  1887-8. 
▼OL.  Zlll.  6 
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Wardsboro'.— Church  organized  in  1798,  consisting  of  12  members,  8  msl«s  and  4 
females.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Tufts  was  long  and  useful.  He  discharged  the  duties  of 
pa'tttir  41  years,  and  though  now  retired  in  a  great  measure  from  active  labors,  be  still 
holds  the  relation  of  pastor.  A  succession  of  revivals  of  religion  have  been  enjoyed. 
In  the  revival  of  1800,82  were  added  to  the  church;  in  that  of  1807,24;  in  that  of 
1817,  20 ;  in  that  of  1825,  42 ;  in  1832,  69 ;  in  1837,  80.— Mr.  Bradford  had  previously 
been  settled  in  C ole brook,  N.  H.  He  studied  divinity  with  Rev.  John  M.  Whiton,  of 
Antrim,  N.  H. 

WcsTMiirsTBR  East. — ^Tbe  organization  of  the  church  and  the  settlement  of  the 
first  minister  took  place  June  11,  1767.  Mr.  Goodell  left  his  people  abruptly  in  less  tbao 
three  years,  without  dismission  or  council. — Mr.  Bullen's  ministry  was  not  long. — Mr. 
Sage  continued  hU  labors — with  the  exception  of  an  absence  of  two  years — for  48  years. 
He  still  lives  in  the  place,  too  infirm  for  active  service.  During  his  ministry,  though 
there  was  no  very  remarkable  seasons  of  revival,  there  were  added  to  the  church  261 
persons.  Since  his  diiimi.<aion,  the  church  has  been  regularly  supplied  with  preaching 
by  Rev.  S.  S.  Arnold.  In  the  winter  of  1888-9  there  was  an  extensive  revival  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  soon  again  have  a  pastor. 

Westminster  West. — Church  organized  in  1799,  being  at  that  time  separated  from 
the  East  parish.  Mr.  Emerson  went  from  here  to  Reading,  Ms. — Mr.  Field  had  pre* 
Tiously  been  settled  In  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  He  still  resiides  in  this  place.  During  his 
ministry  of  28  years,  there  were  several  revivals  of  religion — There  was  also  a  revival 
in  1836  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Taylor,  ivho  is  now  settled  in  Waitsfield,  Vt. — Mr. 
Wellman  had  previou^dy  been  settled  in  Warner,  N.  H.  The  people  in  this  parish  are 
mostly  connected  with  the  Congregational  society,  there  being  fewer,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  connected  with  otber  denominations  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
County. 

Whitingham. — Church  extinct.  Mr.  Riddel  had  been  settled  in  Bristol,  Me.  His 
tettlement  here  was  on  experiment,  to  see  if  a  church  could  be  built  up,  but  did  not 
succeed. 

Wilmington. — Church  organized  1780.  For  many  years  it  was  prosperous,  though 
three  of  its  early  ministers  died  young.  There  was  an  extensive  revival  of  religion 
under  Mr.  Packard's  ministry  in  which  about  60  were  added  to  the  church. — During  Mr. 
Tobey's  ministry,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  valuable  man,  there  was  another  revival 
which  brought  60  into  the  church. — After  Mr.  Stow's  short  ministry,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Samson,  who  had  been  settled  In  Ashford,  Conn.,  and  who  had  been  censured  or 
deposed  by  the  Council  that  dismissed  him,  came  to  this  place,  preached  irregularly  for 
several  years,  drew  a  large  partv  after  him,  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Universalism, 
and  almost  ruined  the  church.  For  several  years  the  church  remained  desolate.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  about  1820,  Rev.  Pliny  Fi^k,  the  Palestine  missionary,  preached  here  a 
while,  and  an  exten<)ive  revival  of  religion  was  enjoyed.  The  church,  however, 
is  still  weak  and  has  had  assistance  from  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society  In  its 
supplies,  and  in  the  settlement  of  its  last  two  pastors. — Mr.  Wright  is  now  settled  in 
Sullivan,  N.  H. — Mr.  Butterfield  has  recently  been  settled.  He  studied  divinity  at  East 
Windsor,  Conn. 

Windham. — This  church  is  rather  feeble.  In  the  settlement  of  their  present  pastor, 
they  united  with  the  church  in  Grafton.  At  present,  however,  they  have  no  aid  from 
abroad  in  sustaining  their  religious  institutions.  Mr.  Lawton  after  leaving  this  place 
settled  in  Hillsboro',  N.  H. — ^Mr.  Adams  studied  divinity  at  Andover. 


HISTORY  OP  BURR  SEMINARY,  VERMONT. 

Promineivt  among  those  who  in  the  final  disposition  of  their  property,  have 
bad  remembrance  of  our  leading  benevolent  institutione,  stands  the  name  of 
Joseph  Burr,  This^gentlemao  wu  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Manchester, 
Yt.    By  patient  industry,  and  an  upright  course  of  business,  he  became  pos* 
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sessed  of  property  estimated  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  amount  to  one  hundred 
andjljfy  thouiand  doUara.  A  larjB^e  portion  of  this  he  distributed  by  will  to  the 
American  Bible  Society,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  the  American  Education  Society  ; 
besides  appropriating  an  adequate  sum  for  the  endowment  of  a  professorship  in 
one  college,  and  essentially  aiding  the  same  object  in  another. 

IHher  bequests  of  the  same  general  character  were  also  made  by  him. 
Among  these  was  one  of  $10,000  to  his  executors,  **  in  trust,  the  interest  thereof 
annually  to  be  appropriated  and  expended  in  educating,  in  the  village  of  Man- 
chester, needy  and  pious  youth  preparatory  to  thei^  entering  on  theological 
Btudies.**  He  further  directed,  that  in  case  a  Corporation  should  be  established 
in  said  village  for  this  purpose  within  five  years  from  his  decease,  this  sum 
should  be  paid  over  to  them,  "to  be  held  as  k ptrmanentfuTidf  the  annual  inter- 
est  thereof  to  be  appropriated  as  aforesaid." 

To  this  grant,  the  following  condition  was  appended :  that  within  the  period 
above  specified,  ''suitable  buildings  shoald  be  erected,  apparatus  and  other 
things  provided  for  the  furtherance  and  accomplishment  of  the  object,  the  expense 
of  which  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  further  sum  of  ten  ihtnuand  doUars^ 

This  bequest  ffave  rise  to  the  Burr  Semiruwy,  An  Act  of  Incorporation  for 
an  institution  of  this  name  was  passed  by  the  Slate  Legislature,  October  28, 
1839.  The JifUen  gentlemen  named  in  the  act,  as  constituting  the  Board  of 
trust,  held  their  first  meeting  December  16,  1829.  Proceeding  with  energy 
and  efficiency  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  intention  of  Mr.  Burr,  they  obtained 
by  subscription  the  requisite  amount  of  funds.  Land  was  purchased,  a  spacious 
and  convenient  edifice  of  stone  erected,  and  all  other  necessary  preparations 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  students  who  might  resort  to  the  institution. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  the  Trustees  were  doubtless  aided  by 
the  fact,  that  educaiionfor  the  ministry  as  a  work  of  Christian  Charity,  was  an 
enterprise  which  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  churches  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  projected  Seminary  ;  the  first  Education  Society  established  in  this  country 
having  been  organized  among  them  as  early  as  March,  1804.  It  was  etyled, 
**  The  Evangelical  Society."  Some  account  of  its  operations  may  be  found  in  the 
American  Quarterly  Register,  vol.  ix.,  pages  225^.  Assistance  was  rendered  to 
Ha  beneficiaries  in  the  form  of  ^>a7»  on  notes  without  interest  for  a  certain  period, 
or  at  the  discretion  of  its  directors  ;  and,  in  the  language  of  its  Constitution, 
was  restricted  to  **such  as  appear  pious  and  Calvinistic  in  their  religious  senti- 
ments, and  are  members  of  regular  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  churches." 

This  Society  was  well  sustained ;  and  before  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety extended  its  fostering  arms,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  forward  to  the 
ministry  several  who  have  shone  as  lights  in  the  churches.  The  contributions 
received  into  its  treasurv,  though  gathered  principally  in  the  region  where  it 
originated,  were  derived  in  part  from  abroad.  In  the  summer  of  1806,  during 
the  second  year  of  its  existence,  its  first  and  only  president,  Rev.  William 
Jackson,  D.  D.,  of  Dorset,  obtained  by  personal  solicitation  from  friends  of 
religion  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  about  Jt/leen  hundred  dollars.  On  the  original 
subscription,  still  in  the  possession  of  this  venerable  father  in  the  ministry,  we 
recognize  the  autographs  of  such  men  as  William  Phillips,  John  Norris,  Isaac 
Thorndike,  William  Gray,  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Jedediah  Morse,  (each  of  whom 
gave  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars,)  with  others  familiar  in  the  records  of 
benevolence,  and  among  the  originators  or  earliest  benefactors  of  the  American 
Education  Society. 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  more  matured  and  systematic  action  of  this 
truly  national  institution,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Northwestern  Branch, 
comprehending  the  State  of  Vermont,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  dissolve  the 
Evangelical  Society,  a  vote  was  unanimously  passed,  directing  its  Treasurer 
to  pay  over  the  notes  and  funds  in  his  hands,  toward  the  subscription  for  the 
Burr  Seminary.  Although  from  peculiar  circumstances  the  object  of  this  reso- 
lution has  never  yet  been  attained,  yet  its  adoption  shows  what  views  were 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  character  which  this  institution  was  to  assume, 
and  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

As  it  was  tbe  evident  and  appropriate  design  of  its  founder,  to  aid  pious  and 
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indigent  youth  having  this  object  in  Tiew,  the  Tmttee*  considered  themielvee 
under  sacred  obligations  to  regard  that  design  as  paramount,  in  every  thinff 
relating  to  its  organization  and  managomenL  Yet  wisely  judging,  that  with 
their  limited  means  any  thing  like  an  attempt  to  engraft  upon  their  system  a 
course  of  biblical  literature  and  theology,  would  be  fatal  to  its  usefulness,  they 
steadfastly  rejected  such  suggestions  from  their  counsels,  and  aimed  strictly  at 
makinff  it  a  prepctralory  $chool^  yet  a  school  of  a  high  order,  possessing  advan- 
tages for  the  first  instruction,  and  the  most  accurate  course  of  preparation  for 
our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries. 

The  necessary  accommodations  having  been  provided,  the  school  was  opened 
May  15,  1833,  with  public  exercises  in  the  Chapel  of  the  institution.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  John  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  (then  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,)  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  by  Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  who  had  been  appointed 
PrincipaL  With  him  was  associated  John  Aiken,  EUq.,  whose  indefatigable 
efforts  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  completion  of  the  enterprise. 

Under  the  conduct  of  these  gentlemen,  whose  experience  and  ability  inspired 
the  fullest  confidence,  the  Burr  Seminary  assumed  at  once,  a  high  place  among 
the  literary  institutions  of  New  England.  The  number  of  students  the  first 
term  amounted  to  one  hundred  andjorty-iix ;  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were 
pious,  and  commencing  a  course  of  study  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  To 
those  of  this  description,  whose  circumstances  required  it,  the  charge  for  tuition 
was  remitted,  by  virtue  of  the  provision  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Burr.  The  number 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  provision  at  one  time  was  at  first  forty,  but  has  since 
been  limited  to  thirty. 

At  the  time  the  institution  went  into  operation,  an  effort  was  made  to  estab- 
lish a  manual  labor  department.  The  ae^-ewpporting  eyetem  was  then  in  vogue ; 
end  both  the  state  of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  and  the  professed  design 
of  the  seminary,  as  a  place  of  instruction  for  those  in  needy  circumetancea  having 
the  ministry  in  view,  imposed  upon  the  Trustees  an  otHigation  to  incorporate 
with  their  plan  some  provision  for  manual  labor.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  a 
small  farm  of  about  thirty  acres  connected  with  the  seminary,  water-privileges 
were  secured,  workshops  erected,  and  tools  and  other  implements  provided  for 
profitable  mechanical  labor.  But  it  was  very  soon  found,  that  however  promis- 
ing in  theory,  the  prosecution  of  operations  of  this  sort  must  eventually  prove 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  institution.  The  only  profitable  result  was  the 
wisdom  of  experienee,  and  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  every  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  that  this  part  of  the  system  should  be  abandoned.  It  accord- 
ing speedily  went  into  disuse,  except  as  conducted  by  individuals  themselves. 
And  for  this,  at  least  the  ordinary  advantages  enjoyed  in  other  places,  are  pos- 
sessed by  young  men  of  resolution  and  energy,  disposed  or  necessitated  to 
make  their  personal  labor  available  in  part  to  their  support.  Se?eral  of  this 
description  are  now  in  a  course  of  study  in  different  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  whose  thorough  preparatory  discipline  was  acquired  at  this  institu- 
tion, at  little  cost,  either  to  their  friends  or  the  charities  of  the  benevolent,  by 
reason  of  their  own  industry,  and  the  habits  of  economy  and  self-denial  fostered 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  seminary. 

Hitherto  the  influence  of  the  pious  portion  of  the  students  has  been  decidedly 
predominant  A  much  larger  proportion,  it  is  believed,  are  of  this  character, 
than  is  common  in  the  higher  academies  and  preparatory  schools;  and  for  this 
obvious  reason,  that  the  institution  was  reared  with  special  reference  to  young 
men  commencing  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry.  Of  those  who 
occupy  rooms  in  the  seminary  building,  a  majority  are  usually  professors  of 
religion ;  and  most  of  them  having  in  view  a  preparation  for  the  sacred  office, 
their  mutual  influence  in  reference  to  this  object  is  perceptibly  happy.  From 
this,  results  the  peculiar  claim  of  the  Burr  Seminary  to  the  prayerful  regard  of 
those  who  feel  the  importance  of  commencing  early  and  under  the  most  favora- 
ble auspices,  the  training  of  young  men  destined  to  fill  the  pulpits  at  home,  or 
to  bear  the  message  of  salvation  to  the  benighted  and  destitute  abroad. 

The  present  instructors  of  the  Seminary  are.  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Wickham,  Prtneu 
pal,  Mr.  S.  J.  M.  Merwin,  Classical  Assistant,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Bumham, 
Principal  of  the  English  Department    Board  is  furnished  by  the  steward  at  cost, 
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varyifiit  of  coarae  with  the  price  of  provisioDi.  It  may  be  itated  at  an  average 
of  $].50  per  week.  The  charge  for  tuition  to  thoae  who  are  not  beneficiaries 
18  from  three  to  Jrve  dollars  a  quarter.  In  a  retired  and  healthful  situation 
among  the  Green  Mountains,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  virtuous  community,  where 
are  almost  no  temptations  to  extravagance  and  vice,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Burr  Seminary,  with  the  literary  and  religious  advantages  which  it  possesses, 
will  continue  to  exert  a  salutary  influence,  and  bear  her  part  in  the  speedy 
renovation  of  a  rained  world. 


APPENDIX 

TO 

BRIEF  SURTET  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES  AND  MINISTERS 

IW  THB 

OOUNTT  OP  MIDDLBSEX,  AND  IN  CHEL8BA,  COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK,  MflL, 

rOBLlSRBD  XR   TBB  BLBTBITTH   TOLUKB : 

COBTAINIirO  AODITlOllJlL  KOTICEt  Or   CHUBCHBS  AND  MllTIflTBRS  ;   FACTS 

ZLLUfTBATITB  OF  ANCXBITT   BCCLB«IAfTIGA.L  UIAOXS ;  WITH 

COPXOITS   RBTBRBNCBS  TO  AinrHORZTXBS. 


[B]r  BAMnk  Sbwall,  If.  A^  Putor  of  tht  OlnB«li  la  BwUaftM,  Ma.] 

[COBtiDIMd.] 

CHARLESTOWN. 

9.  (K)  Pa$tor§  and  Teaehen. 

Fob  many  years.  Cbete  two  offices  in  the  churches  smonf  as  have  bsen  nnited  in  that* 
of  paMor.  but  our  sncef tors  plesded  Scripture  for  making  disttnctioo  betweso  them  (is 
Epb.  iv.  II ;  Roni.  xil.  7,  8,  Slc.)  ;  and  tor  their  being  held  by  different  men.  The  dis* 
tiociion  which  they  asserted  between  Pastors  and  Teachers,  is  defined  in  the  Platform, 
and  more  largely  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hoolter  in  hit  **  Survey  of  the  Summe  of  Church  I^ 
cipline,'*  lie.  According  to  the  former  authority,  **  The  Pastor's  special  Work  is,  to 
attend  to  Ei^artationt  sod  therein  to  adroinieter  a  word  of  fViadom  ;  the  Teacher  is  Co 
attend  to  J)oeirint,  and  therein  to  administer  a  word  of  KnowUdgCt**  flic,  flic'  And 
.agreeably  to  this  definition  of  the  Plaiforoi»  Hooker  declares  the  scope  of  the  Pastor's 
office  to  be, "  to  work  upon  the  will  and  the  affections ;  *'  that  of  the  "  Doctor  "  or  Teacher, 
*'  to  informe  the  Judgment,  and  to  help  forward  the  work  of  illumination,  in  the  minde  imd 
nndersiaodinff,  and  thereby  to  make  way  for  the  truth,  that  it  may  be  setled  sod  fastned 
upon  the  heart.**  The  main  business  of  the  Pastor,  he  maintains,  is  *'  to  attend  upon 
exhortation ;  *'  and  thereby  *'  to  wooe  and  win  the  soul  to  the  love  and  liking,  the  appro- 
bation and  practise  of  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godlioesse.'*  Whereas  that  of 
the  Teacher  is,  to  dispense  **  a  word  of  knowledge ;  '*  dwelling  upon  the  interpreting  of 
the  teat,  so  far  as  necessary  to  make  it  plain  to  all ;  stating  and  defending  the  funds* 
nsental  points  of  the  Christian  faith ;  managing  controversies,  flic.  And  yet,  as  both 
these  descriptions  of  officers  were  Teaching  Elders  in  the  Church,  snd  dispensers  of  the 
Word  snd  Sacraments,  the  Pastor,  he  allows,  might  occssionally  explain  Scripture  **se 
larre  as  lie  may  make  way  for  the  truth  to  work  more  kindly,  and  prevail  more  effectn* 
ally  with  the  affections;  **  and  the  Teacher  might  **  administer  a  word  of  exhortation,  as 
It  were  by  the  way."  ' 

This  disiinctkNi  of  church  officers,  our  fiithers  had  learnt  in  England.  In  a  treatise 
published  there  shout  1608,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  entitled, 
**  English  Puritaniemt**  and  setting  forth  the  principles  of  the  Puritans  of  the  dav,  It 
was  maintained,  io  the  chapter  *'  concerning  the  Ministers  of  the  Word,**  after  speaking 
of  Pastors,  their  doty,  flus.  **  That  in  every  church  tliere  should  also  be  a  doctor  to 
in$tnui  and  cetecAsss  the  ignorant  in  the  main  principles  of  religion."  *  This  principle 
wu  caniad  lata  praotice  veiy  extansi?aly  in  the  early  cburchas  of  New  England.    The 
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churelief  of  Salem,  Rozbury,  Dorchetter,  Newbaiy*  H artfonl,  Ct,  ind  many  other*,  all 
had,  at  their  finindalioo,  a  pastor  and  a  teacher.  In  the  Firti  Church  of  Ipuwich,  gath- 
ered 1634,  this  distinction  of  ministers  was  continued  110  years  ;^  and  in  the  First 
Church,  Boston,  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Allen,  its  teacher,*  in  1710.  And  so  important  was 
it  originally  thought  to  be  in  the  church  last  named,  that  althouj^h  Mr.  Wilson  waa 
ordained  its  teacher,  1680,  yet  ordination  was  repeated  Nov.  22, 1632,  at  his  being  chosen 
its  pastor.'  In  some  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Massachusetts,  however,  (as  the  Third, 
or  Old  South,  Boston,  gathered  1669,)  this  distinction  of  ministers  was  never  observed ; 
•everal,  which  choee  a  pastor  and  a  teacher  at  first,  did  not  repeat  the  choice  ;  and  for 
nearly  a  century  past,  it  is  presumed,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  there  have  been 
two  ministers  at  a  time  in  any  church  in  Bfassacliusetts,  they  have  both  been  colleague 
putors. 

In  the  County  of  Middlesex,  the  distinction  of  pastor  and  teacher  never  extensively 
obtained.  The  church  of  .Watertown,  gathered  1630,  oidained  Mr.  Kitowles  in  1640; 
not  however  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Phillips.  And  for  this  then 
anomalous  proceeding,  as  also  for  not  giving  due  notice  of  its  choice  and  ordination  to 
the  magistrates  and  neighboring  churches,  it  was  deemed  worthy  of  censure.^  l*he 
church  first  gathered  at  Cambridge,  16S8,  ordained  Mr.  Stone  its  pastor,  and  Mr.  Hooker 
Its  teacher :  but  being  removed  to  Hartford,  Ct.  the  church  which  succeeded  it  in  Cam- 
bridge, 1636,  has  never  recognised  any  other  distinction  in  its  ministers,  than  that  of  pas- 
tor and  colleague  pastor  in  1788.  The  like  may  be  said  of  First  Church,  Concord.  This 
bad  a  pastor  and  teacher  at  its  foundation ;  but  never  since.  In  the  present  First 
Church,  Charlestown,  Mr.  James  was  ordained  its  pantor  in  1632,  and  Mr.  Symmes  its 
teacher,  1634.  After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  James,  1636,  Mr.  Symmes  appears  to  have 
been  chosen  and  ordained  its  pastor  (as  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  of  Boston,  First  Church,  of 
which  he  was  originally  the  teacher) ;  and  in  connection  with  him,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Shepard  were  successively  ordained  Its  teachers,  the  former  in  1640,  and  the  latter  in 
1669.  Since  then,  there  has  been  un  this  church  no  ordination  of  a  teacher,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  pastor. 

The  long  disuse  of  this  distinction,  once  held  sacred  by  a  majority  of  our  Puritan 
fathers,  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  practically  preserving  it.'  This 
cause  doubtless  had  its  influence  in  dropping  it.  And  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  success- 
fully maintained  in  First  pburch,  Boston,  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilson  the  pastor  in  1667. 
Of  this  good  man  it  is  recorded,  that  **  In  his  vounger  time,  he  bad  been  used  unto  a 

more  methodieal  way  of  preaching,  and  was  therefore  admired  above  many :  but 

after  he  became  a  jvos/or,  joined  with  such  illuminating  teachert,  he  gave  himself  a  lib- 
erty to  preach  more  after  the  primitive  manner;  without  any  distinct  propotilioiUf  but 
chiefly  In  exhortatioru  and  cMmonitiotUt  and  good  wholesome  eouneilSt  tending  to  excite 
good  motions  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  ;  (but  upon  the  same  texts  that  were  doctrin- 
aUy  handled  by  bis  colleague  instantly  before)"  &c.  &c.'  But  the  discourses  of  Mr. 
Norton,  one  of  the  teachers  of  First  Church,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  WiUon,  were  of 
a  very  different  cast.  There  are  bow  in  the  hands  of  the  author  of  this  article,  several 
manuscript  volumes  in  12mo.,  conti^ining  above  two  hundred  sketches  of  sermons  and 
Thursday  lectures,  delivered  at  First  Church,  Boston,  between  1655  and  1661.  The 
sketches  are  written  partly  in  short  hand,  and  partly  at  full  length :  and  were  drawn  up 
by  John  Hull,  Esq.,  then  a  member  of  that  church,  afterwards  a  principal  founder  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  colony.  Both  the  sermons  and  the 
lectures  which  they  briefly  exhibit,  were  delivered  almost  all  of  them  by  Mr.  Norton. 
Not  one  of  them  was  by  the  pastor,  Mr.  Wilson.  And  they  are  all  on  continuous  texts 
of  Scripture,  or  successively  on  the  same  text{  and  wore  of  a  doctrinal  or  expository 
character;  presenting  with  great  uniformity  1  the  occasion  and  meaning  of  the  text; 
2.  **  doctrine  ; "  8.  **  reasons ; "  4.  *'  instructions,"  or  practical  uses ;  and  closing, 
generally,  (as  the  teacher  is  allowed  to  do  by  Hooker,)  with  a  brief  exhortation. 

As  a  mrther  illustration  not  only  of  the  pious  diligence  of  the  author  of  these  Sketches, 
but  also  of  the  laborious  constancy  and  devotedness  of  his  teacher,  and  of  the  mo<le  of 
fermonizing  at  that  day,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  two  of  these  volumes  are  sketches 
of  at  least  one,  and  in  many  instances  of  two  sermons,  delivered  on  the  Sabbath,  for  every 
Sabbath  but  one,  from  April  1,  1655  to  March  9,  1655-6  inclusively,  viz.  -49  Sabbaths. 
They  are  in  all  70  in  number ;  two  of  sermons  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelwright  of  Exeter ;  one 
of  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Seaborn  Cotton  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  and  the  rest  of  sermons  by  Mr. 
Norton.  Of  Mr.  Norton's  sermons,  49  are  a  regular  series  of  exposiionr  discourses  upon 
m  portion  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  one  for  each  of  the  Sabbaths  above  referred  to :  begin- 
ning with  John  iii.  29,  taking  a  verse  or  more  at  a  time  for  a  text,  and  proceeding  as  far  as 
John  iv.  51,  52.  The  remaining  18  were  delivered  probably  on  particular  occasion!*,  in 
addition  to  the  Exposition.  Ten  of  them  are  from  Canticles  1.  4 — 14:  and  from  their 
occurring  almost  uniformly  once  in  four  weeks,  as  well  as  from  allusions  to  the  Lord's 
Sapper  now  and  then  In  the  sermons  themselves,  appear  to  have  been  preached  on  Com- 
■raoioe  dtyi.    In  tbeie  two  volttmes»  there  are  tlao  iketchea  of  48  Thufaday  Lecturet, 
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•n  of  whieh  bat  two  (om  by  Mr.  Seaborn  Cotton,  and  tba  othar  by  Mr.  Tbonaa 
May  haw)  were  expoaitory  and  doatrioal  diicouraet  from  Epheaiana  U.  6,  to  fii.  15,  by  lb« 
teacher  of  Firat  Charch,  Mr.  Norton.  In  another  of  tbeae  volumea,  there  are  aketebea 
of  85  aemiona  on  Ibe  Sabbath,  one  for  every  Sabbath  from  May  29,  MM  to  Jamiary  tl^ 
1659^1660  ;  all  of  them  by  Mr.  Norton,  and  ail  upon  another  portion  of  John'a  Ooapel; 
(vix.  from  John  vUi.  28,  24,  to  John  Ix.  8,  9.)  and  of  28  ThnrMlay  l..ectorea,  all  of  whtcb* 
except  one  by  Mr.  Higfcinson  of  Salem,  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Norton ;  yIx.  ten  upoo 
laaiah  IMi.  10 ;  and  17  from  Heb.  i.  1,  to  Ueb.  i.  18. 

Once,  it  ia  certain,  there  were  other  volumea  of  theae  Sketehea  by  the  aame  hand, 
which  are  now  loft.  Were  they  ali  now  In  exiatence,  it  would  probably  appear  from 
them,  that  from  the  commencement  of  hia  aervicea  in  First  Church,  Boalon,  in  1668,  ae 
a  candidate  for  lettleroeot  there  tilt  hia  death  in  1868,  Mr.  Norton  expounded  the  firat 
thirteen  chaptera  of  John  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  all  the  Epiatle  to  the  £pbetiana  and  the 
first  seven  chapters  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,  at  the  Thuraday  Lecture.  Aeoording  to 
Mather,  his  last  discourse  on  the  Sabbath  was  from  John  xiv.  8,  and  his  taat  at  the 
Thursday  Lecture  was  from  Heb.  vili.  6,  both  which  were  published.'  The  volumea  of 
Sketches  which  remain,  however,  abundantly  evince  the  sucoesaful  care  of  the  teacher 
not  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  paator,  Mr.  Wilaoo :  and  render  it  highly 
probable, 

1.  That  in  churchea  furnished  both  with  pastors  and  teachers,  it  waa  conaidered  aa  the 
part  of  the  teacher  rather  than  of  the  paator,  to  preach  lectures  in  the  week  time. 

2.  That  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  courae,  both  on  Sabbath  days  and  at  lecturaa* 
was  formerly  esteemed  as  an  appropriate  work  of  teachera,  as  distingui^ihed  from  pastors. 
See  further  under  Watertown,  D,  E.  [^Platform^  VI.  6.  *Hook€r*$  Survey^  Pt,  IL  ch. 
1.  'JVears  HisL  of  Pur,  Vol.  11.  p.  87.  *Fde$  HUi.  of  4>ato.  p.  216.  *Kmenon*M 
Bwt,  of  First  Chh.  p.  182, 163, 164,  note$.  •Winthrop*$  But.  ^Pnmcii'i  Hist.  p.  28. 
•MUher^s  Magn,  B.  Ill} 

The  following  copy  of  one  of  theae  Sketehea,  taken  by  Mr.  Hull,  may  not  be  nntnter- 
estiog.  It  is  of  a  discourse  of  Mr.  Norton  from  John  iv.  18, 14.  **  Jeaoa  anawered  and 
aaid  unto  her,  Whosoever  drinketh  of  thia  water  ahall  thirst  again.  But  whoaoever 
drioketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirat :  but  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  htm  ahall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  apringing  up  into  everlaating  lile.*' 

**  12  of  6th.  1665.    Mr.  Nortov. 
'<  4  John,  18, 14. 

The  lord  Jesus  goes  one  to  relate  the  exellency  of  that  water  he  waa  About  to  give» 
and  coiiiends  it  by  two  propertyes :  first,  he  that  drinks  of  it  shall  never  thirst,  but  it 
ahall  be  In  him  &c. ;  that  is  the  second,  the  permanency  of  U.  (6  Jo.  86.)  By  water 
Christ  meanes  spirttuaJly,  the  grace  of  the  gospell.  It  is  Christ  with  the  fruit  of  hia 
obedience.  He  that  believe th  one  me  shall  never  thirst.  It  shall  aatisfy  their  thirat.  Only 
it  may  be  said,  (6.  Matt.  6.)  Bleaaed  are  they  that  hunger,  fcc.  (1  Pet.  2.  2.)  As  new 
borne  babes,  &c.    (42  Psa.  1.)  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God.    How  is  it  said 

Thev  shall  neeer  thirst  7  We  are  to  distinguish  betweene  an  absolute  want  of  water, 
and  a  desire  after  water  (it  ?)  Now  Christ  doth  not  deny  a  desfre  after  water,  but  a  totail 
deficiency  of  water.  The  hunger  and  thirat  in  a  believer  is  such  as  there  ia  m  aatia* 

faction  in  part  by  faith  in  the  promiae.  There  ia  an  eeangelicaU  thiret  and  m  hellish 
thirst.    The  later  of  theae  shall  not  befall  them. 

(Doet,)  The  exellency  of  the  water  of  life  doth  conaiat  In  thia,  that  mil  other  thinga 
being  insufficient,  that  ia  altogether  sufficient  to  satisfie  a  thiraty  aoull. 

Hence  were  those  figures  concerning  Christ:  Uie  rock  m  the  wildemeee,  (17  Exo. 
6.)  Smite  the  Rock,  fcc :  noe  water  to  quench  our  thirst  but  comes  fro"  Jesua  Chriat,  aa 
amitten  of  God.  (21  Numb.  6.)  The  Lord  aent  firy  serpents.  They  did  but  bite  and 
kill :  there  waa  noe  Cure  but  by  the  hraeen  serpent,  which  waa  a  type  of  Christ :  tUa 
lets  us  know,  Christ  must  heale.  The  pools  of  Bethesda  pointed  to  Chriat.  Now  that 
Chriat  ia  all  sufficient  to  heale  a  thirsty  soul,  many  acriptures  testify.  (40  Eaa:)  Com« 
fort  ye.  Comfort  ye  my  people  Aic.  liiere  ia  a  full  aatisnction  tendred  by  Chriat  Jesua. 
This  saing,  aea  (Bilney  ?)  that  *  Jesus  Christ  Is  come  to  save  sinera,'  that  did  quench  hia 
thirat,  and  nothing  but  that  Soe  the  prodigall :  In  my  father'a  bouaa  la  bread  enough  and 
to  spare.  Where  sin  abounds,  grace  kc.  7  Rev.  The  garmenta  of  beleivers  are  compared 
to  robes,  they  are  rich  and  larg  garmenta.  18.  Ro :  16.*^  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jeeua 
Christ ;  to  shew  Jesus  Christ  is  fitted  for  the  aouN.  He  is  a  fit  Savio'.  for  all  sinnera, 
and  aa  fit  for  one  aa  the  other.  Why  ia  the  grace  of  the  gospell  thus  all  auffident  to 
quench  thirst  ? 

(1.  Beae.)  It  is  from  the  exelleney  of  the  fountaine  which  ia  Jeaoa  Christ.  He  diaC 
beleives  in  me  shall  never  thirat.  My  bkxid  ia  drink  indeed.  With  thee  is  the  fountaine 
of  life,  (86  Pm:)  and  in  thy  light Bm.    It  ia  auch  a  fountaine  aa  givoa  both  light  and  ttfi. 
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(S.  jBmw.)  From  the  triomph  or  Knee.  Ood  will  have  fsraee  to  reifcae  6.  Rom.  SI. 
Thirit  did  reipie ;  tin,  Saten  did  reigne :  bat  now  gnee  shall  reigoe,  and  reigne  fweTer 
unio  eternall  life.— ^bMrrey,  and  aoe  grace,  rejoycec  owtrjuiUec. 

(8.  IUa§ :)  Taken  fro  the  love  of  God.  Thoae  that  God  loves,  they  shall  be  thirsty, 
but  they  shall  not  dye  (n*  thirst.  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou  ehooMst  fce :  he  shall 
be  sati^6ed  with  the  goodness  of  thy  house. 

(I.  Jiutruetian.)  Every  siiier  first  or  last  suflers  a  great  thirst  If  you  speake  of  the 
Elect  before  they  beleive,  they  are  thirsty.  Ho  every  one  that  Ihlrsteth.  Our  thirst  is 
an  afflictinc  and  prevaHtng  passion  of  the  Conscience :  and  natwrall  thirst  is  also  (a) 
very  afflicilng  thing.  Samson,  a  mighty  man ;  but,  Shaii  I  dye  for  tthint  t  (Exod.  17. 
S.)  Shall  we  all  dye  for  thirst  ?  Soe  the  Eregenerate  have  their  thirst.  Judas  perished 
with  that  thirst:  and  they  In  hell  are  continually  athirst.  (16  Luk.  24.)  Send  Laxaroue 
to  dip  kc.  This  thirst  then  we  must  all  looke  for  fint  or  last.  Christ  oo  the  cross  ses» 
I  tbimt :  his  soul  is  peirced  with  the  wrath  of  God. 

(2.  Inatr.)  There  is  nothing  but  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is  able  to  qtiench  the 
thirst  of  a  wounded  and  awakened  Conscience.  If  you  know  what  sin  is»  know  there 
Is  noe  pardon  for  sin  but  in  Christ. 

The  Lord  has  more  names  than  one.  (87  Exod.)  Proclaime  my  name,  graeume,  mer» 
e^uUi  fcc.  but  he  will  by  noe  meanes  cicare  the  guilty.  The  ainer  cannot  escape  the 
wrath  of  God  bat  by  Christ.  41  Esa.  17.  The  poore  and  needy  seek  water,  and  their 
tongue  fiiileth  for  thirst.  Sin  must  becom  exeeding  sinfull,  we  otherwise  have  excuses. 
But  It  must  become  exeeding  sinfull  without  any  excuse.  The  heathen,  they  gave 
their  children  to  Moiech,  t>ecaufe  the  divell  perswaded  them,  that  would  satisfy  for  sin, 
and  nothing  but  the  dearest  of  them.  Shall  we  (I)  give  the  first  borne  of  my  body  ? 
Nothing  will  quiet  conscience  Indeed  but  the  blood  of  Christ. 

(8.  hutr.)  Jesus  Christ  he  is  a  full  satisfaction  of  the  thirst  to  the  soull  that  receivs 
him.  We  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace.  5  Rom.  1.  Jesus  Christ  ssti<ifies  the 
soull.  (8  Rom.  82,  83.)  Who  is  be  that  condeiTis?  it  is  Christ  that  dyed.  Ther.'  he 
eposes  Christ  to  all  transgression.  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God*s  elect  ? 
This  quenches  the  thirst :  it  is  God  that  Justifies. 

(4  Ineir.)  The  aplicalion  of  this  water  of  grace  to  the  thirsty  soull,  It  is  a  meer  gift. 
The  water  that  I  will  give,  you  must  buy  without  mony.  We  most  psrt  with  o*^  owno 
worth  and  all  thinss  in  o'.f elves.  Christ  is  not  aplied  without  such  qualifications ;  but 
God  gives  Christ/^  none  of  these.  In  o^  vocation,  God  proceeds  as  a  lord  ;  in  o'.  salva- 
tion, he  proceeds  as  a  Judge  ;  he  will  reward  not  for  worke,  but  eicording  to  workes. 
But  o^  regeueration  is  the  meer  gift  of  God,  as  in  relation  to  us.  A  thirsty  siner  lies  at 
Cbrieits  meer  good  pleasure  for  water. 

(for  exAorfoCton.)  First  to  those  that  are  sinners.  So  your  sin  and  guilt.  You  will 
never  be  thinty  tilt  you  are  gtiilty.  It  is  the  heat  of  God's  Justice  for  sin  that  makes  us 
thirsty.  God  will  by  noe  meanes  eleare  the  guilty.  Our  God  Is  a  consuming  fire.  (12 
Heb.)  The  Lord  hath  swome  concerning  every  soull  without  Christ  Jesus,  he  will 
never  forget  any  of  their  sins.  (8  Amos.)  Let  us  know  we  are  guilty :  *  that  all  the 
worid  may  become  guilty.'  (8  Rom.)  217  Concider  the  water  that  is  prepared  for  this 
thirst.  Never  such  thirst  and  never  such  water.  Joseph  laid  in  before  hand.  There  it 
water  enough  and  to  spare.  (5  Cant.  16.)  Speaking  of  Christ,  bis.  mouth  is  most  sweet, 
he  is  altogether  lovely.  The  curse  is  most  bitter,  but  the  promise  is  most  sweet.  He  is 
altogether  lovely,  take  him  in  point  of  Justyfication  or  sanctyfication  8ic.  Then  comfort 
ye,  speake  eomfortably.  8^/  Know  all  this  is  of  gift.  Be  sure  you  come  without  mony. 
There  is  noe  grace,  if  you  have  any  mony.  This  is  that  we  preach,  to  make  you  debtors, 
and  to  let  you  see  you  have  nothing  to  pay. 

{Uuihf.)  Waite  for  this  gift  in  the  sanctoarie,  for  Christ  and  his  grace.  Ask  of  Christ 
his  grace :  In  this  way  he  doth  give  it. 

In  the  above  specimen,  the  spelling  of  the  original  has  been  preserved,  but  the  puoc« 
tnation  has  been  altered,  there  being  but  little  or  no  attention  whatever  paid  to  that  in 
the  original. 

10.  (L)  JbOing  Eldere. 

A  large  proportion  at  least,  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  regarded  the  office  of 
RuHng  Elders,  as  of  Divine  institution,  and  appealed  to  1  Cor.  xii  28,  and  1  Tim.  v.  17, 
as  warranting  this  persuasion.^  The  title  of  these  officers  is  descriptive  of  their  rank  and 
work  in  the  church.  They  were  Eldere,  In  common  with  the  Pastor  and  Teacher : 
and  as  it  was  their  duty  to  assist  the  teaching  officers  or  officer  in  ruling  or  conducting 
the  spiritual  sffairs  of  the  church,  (in  admitting,  for  instance,  or  excluding  members, 
inspecting  their  lives  and  conversations,  preventing  or  healing  ofiences,  visiting  the  sick, 
and  administering  occasionally  a  word  of  admonition  or  exhortation  to  the  congregation) 
they  obtained  the  name  of  BuUng  Elders,    Whereat  Fuiors  and  Teachers,  by  way  of 


i 


I 
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dtotinetion,  were  sometimes  celled  TtaeMng  Elden,  beceute  it  was  eminently  tbeir 
duty  to  teach,  or  mioister  tlie  word.' 

Ruling  Elders  were  anciently  ordained  (See  ^otet,  Cambridge^  Firtt  C%h,  Gookin)  ; 
end  were  sometimes  addressed  by  tlie  appellation  of  Reverend.  In  a  letter,  for  in9tance» 
of  Reir.  Solomon  Stoddard,  communicating  hi^  acceptance  of  the  call  of  tlie  church  at 
Northampton  to  t>e  their  pastor,  their  rulinfc  elder  to  whom  it  was  addresKed,  was  stjled, 
'*  Mev.  John  Strong,**  &c.'  The  place  of  the  Ruling  Elders  In  the  congregation  was  an 
elevated  seat  between  the  Deacono'  seat  and  the  pulpit.  They  seem  to  have  been  more 
generally  employed,  aitd  longer  retained  in  the  churcliesof  New  England,  than  Teachers 
were,  as  distinct  from  Pastors.  The  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  for  example,  hid  never 
•  teacher,  in  the  diotinciive  sense  of  the  term  ;  but  at  its  foundation  had  its  ruling  elder, 
Mr.  Rainsford,  ordained  at  the  same  time  with  its  first  pastor,  Mr.  1  hacher>  In  First 
Church,  Boston,  ruling  elders  were  continued,  at  least  till  the  death  of  Elder  Copp  in 
1713  ;  *  In  York,  Me.,  till  the  death  of  Elder  Sewall  in  1769,"  and  perhNps  Ioniser ;  in 
First  Church,  Ipswich,  till  after  1727  ;  and  in  the  Second  Church  of  that  town,  Chebacco 
Parish,  now  Essex,  till  the  death  of  Elder  Crafts  in  1790.''  In  Salem,  the  office  was  sus« 
tained  for  a  great  length  of  time  ;  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  yet  become  extinct.-  In 
the  First  Church  in  that  city,  which  had  ruling  elders  at  its  foundation  in  1629,  choice 
was  made  of  one  to  fill  that  office  in  17d2.  In  the  Third  Church,  there  wss  an  election 
to  the  same  office,  then  recently  vacated  by  death,  in  1783.  And  in  the  North  Churcht 
whicti  had  had  rulinir  elders  from  its  beginning,  the  late  Yeoerable  Dr.  Holyoke  wa* 
appointed  one  in  1783,  and  Hun.  Jacob  Ashton  in  1826.' 

In  the  County  of  Middlesex,  eight  churches  appear  to  have  had  ruling  elders; 
and  of  these  eight,  two  afterwards  removed  beyond  it.  In  the  meeting-house  in 
South  Reading,  built  about  1754,  there  was  an  elders*  seat,  till  removed  in  1837 :  but  it 
Is  not  known  to  have  been  ever  occupied  by  the  appropriate  officer.  In  August,  1690, 
the  Church  of  Charlestown,  now  First  Church,  Boston,  chose  Mr.  Increase  No  well  as  its 
ruling  elder ;  but  he  resigned  in  1632,  after  he  had  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Colony : 
it  being  decided  incompatible  to  hold  both  offices  at  the  same  time.*  In  the  present 
First  Charcb,  Charlestown,  there  was,  according  to  Johnson,  one  ruling  elder  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  1651.*®  This  was  doubtless  elder  Green,  who  kept  the  Church  Reeorde 
till  his  death,  about  1668 ;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  successor  in  office.  Elder 
Brown  of  Watertown  Church,  gathered  1630,  and  Elder  Goodwin  of  the  church  gathered 
at  Cambridge,  1688,  and  removed  to  Hartford,  Ct.,  1636,  were  both  prominent  characteri 
in  some  of  the  theological  questions  and  controversies  of  their  day.  The  present  First 
Church,  Cambridge,  gathered  1686,  chose  ruling  elders  at  its  beginning,  and  retained 
them  above  60  years.  The  ruling  elder  of  First  Church,  Concord,  gathered  1636,  it 
noted  for  **ilie  unhappy  discord*'  which  he  occasioned  in  that  church,  and  the  trouble 
which  he  caused  the  teacher,  Mr.  Bulkeley  : "  which  may  be  the  reason,  why,  after  the 
elder's  **  abdication,"  do  successor  appears  to  have  been  appointed.  In  First  Chnrchi 
Newton,  Thomas  Wiswall  (styled  in  Cambrid^ce  Town  Records,  Rev.  Thomas  Wiswall) 
was  onlained  a  ruling  elder  in  1664,  at  the  ordination  of  its  first  pastor.**  And  finally, 
in  the  church  of  Hopkinton,  gathered  1724,  two  ruling  elders  were  ordained  in  I732.i* 
But  in  this  church,  it  is  believed,  and  in  all  the  above  churches  in  this  County,  the  office 
has  long  been  extinct.  The  following  is  a  notice  of  the  death  of  a  ruling  elder,  who  was 
probably  the  last  to  sustain  the  office  m  the  church  of  Cambridge.  **  Lord's  day,  Jan'  14, 
161^9-1700.  Elder  Jonas  Clark  of  Cambridge  dies;  a  good  Man  in  a  good  old  Age,  and 
one  of  my  first  and  best  Cambridge  friends.  He  quickly  follows  the  great  Patron  of 
Ruhng  Elders,  Tbo.  Danforth  Esq."  * 

Proposals  were  made  in  1727,  but  without  success,  to  revive  the  office  of  Ruling  Elden 

in  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston.    "  1727,  March  81. Propo9*d  to  the  Chh.  to  take 

>it  into  y!  Consideration  whether  the  Scripture  did  not  direct  to  the  choice  of  Ruling 
Elders. — nam'd  y^  text,  1  Tim.  5. 17.  Ld.  shew  us  y?  mind  and  will  In  y*  matter."  ** 
A  lil[e  attempt  ior  the  same  purpose  was  made  shortly  af^er  in  the  New  Brick  Church, 
DOW  Second  Church,  Boston.  **  In  1735,  after  much  debate.  It  was  determined  to  have 
two  Ruling  Elders  in  the  church ;  an  office  which  had  become  almost  obsolete,  and 
which,  after  this  attempt  to  revive  it,  sunk  forever."  . .  **  This  matter  of  the  Ruling 
Elders  was  debated  at  numerous  church  meetings  from  March  17,  1735,  to  November 
II,  1786 ;  at  which  time  only  one  person  (Dea.  James  Halsy)  had  been  found  to  accept 
the  office,  and  the  church  at  last  voted  not  to  choose  another."  *^  [^ITooker*8  Siiroey, 
Pt.  //.  ch,  1.  ^Platform,  VI  4.  and  VIL  *Am,  Quar,  Reg.^May,  1838.  I4sf  of  Mm. 
Hamp9hire  County.  *Mem.  in  Rec.  First  Chh.  Roxbury,  ^Sewair$  Journal,  ^AU 
den* 9  Epitaphi,  V'oL  11.  JVh.  885.  ^FeWs  Hist  of  fysw.  pp.  215,  267.  »Felt*s  Annals^ 
pp,  518, 621.  *Emer8on*s  Hist,  p.  15.  ^W,  W.  Proe.  B,  I.  ch.  18.  ^^MaOur'sJ^agn. 
B,  UL  ^Homer^s  Hist.  p.  14.  ^Howe's  Cent.  8erm.  p,  6.  ^*Rev,  Dr,  SewalTB 
Jaum.    '*  FFore's  Cent.  Disc.  p.  29  and  note,] 
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11.  (M)        Miniiter$,  Mewhert  of  the  ChurcTiet,  aver  which  theypre$ide» 

It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  an  acknowtedi^ed  principle  of  Cong^cationalitm^ 
(though  sometimes  of  late  overlooked  or  disrefcarded,)  that  ministers  shouUl  be  members 
of  the- churches  over  which  they  are  settled.  This  principle  is  Implicitly  reco^Dized  la 
the  Platform,  ch.  x.  6 :  and  confirmed  by  vniform  practice  in  New  Enj^laod  for  many 
years.  Trumbull,  speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Connecticut  from  its  settlement 
to  the  year  1665,  observes,  **  None  were  ordained,  or  installed  over  any  church,  until 
ftfter  they  had  been  admitted  to  its  full  communion  and  fellowship.** '  And  the  same  wa* 
the  custom  during  that  period  In  Maijtsachusetts,  and  continued  to  be  so,  It  is  believed, 
till  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  At  least  no  instances  to  the  coi>- 
trary  are  known.  In  First  Church,  Bo&ton,  for  instance,  all  its  teaching  officers  from  it* 
foundation  in  July,  1630,  to  the  present  day,  have  been  enrolled  among  its  members. 
Mr.  Wilson,  ordained  in  Augu9(,  1630,  was  one  of  its  founders :  and  his  fellow  laborers  and 
successors  in  **  the  teaching  office,**  thirteen  in  number,  and  beside  Rev.  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Bailey,  who  preached  in  this  church  several  years,  as  assistant  ministers,  but  were  not 
•ettled,  all  united  with  the  church  as  members,  before  their  induction  into  office.  And 
this  was  done,  on  the  part  of  one  of  them,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  in  con^liance  with  a  vote  of 
the  church,  proposing  it  beforehand  as  a  matter  of  course ,  in  expectation  of  his  be- 
coming (heir  pastor.     Having  previously  invited  him  **  to  come  to  the  town,  and  live 

among  them,*'  they  voted  at  a  meeting  May  5,  1696 that  their  teacher,  (Mr.  Allen) 

in  their  name,  "  advise  Mri  Wadsworth  to  take  out  his  dismission  from  the  church  he 
belongs  to,  €md  join  with  this  church  :*'  which  he  accordingly  did,  June  21,  sometima 
^fore  they  proceeded  to  their  final  call  of  him  "  to  teaching  office,**  and  almost  thre« 
Bionths  before  his  ordination  as  their  pastor.'  Of  First  Church,  Charlestown,  gathered 
1632,  Mr.  James,  the  first  pastor,  was  a  member  at  its  foundation.  Nine  ministers  were 
•ubseqaently  inducted  into  office  in  thb  church,  as  pastors  or  teachers,  prior  (o  tho 
year  1787.  Of  these,,  it  appears  from  the  ancient  Book  of  Records,  that  Messrs  Symmes» 
Allen  and  Shepard,  sen.  were  received  into  the  church  as  members.  The  names  of  tho 
four  next  in  order,  IVfessrs.  Shepard,  Jr.,  Morton,  Bradstreet  and  Stevens,  are  not  on  the 
List  of  Admissions.  But  the  omission  of  Mr.  Shepard's  name  (and  perhaps  of  the  other 
three)  must  have  been  accidental :  for  according  to  Mather  *  he  united  himself  with  (he 
church  in  the  interval  of  his  father's  death  and  his  own  ordination.  Messrs.  Abbot  and 
Prentice,  the  only  other  pastors  of  this  church  who  are  noticed  in  the  ancient  Records, 
were  both  admitted  as  members  before  their  induction  into  office.^  And  the  practice 
alleged,  which  prevailed  in  the  two  ancient  churches  just  named,  was  contimied  in  otheie 
of  much  later  date.  In  the  church  of  Lexington,  for  instance,  gathered  1696,  Mr.  Esta- 
brook,  its  first  pastor,  Was  among  its  founders.  His  three  immediate  successors  in  the 
pas(oral  office,  Messrs.  J.  Hancock,  E.  Hancock  and  J.  Clark,  were  all  members  of  the 
church  before  ordination.  The  name  of  Mr.  WHIiams,  who  suceeeded  Mr.  Clark  in  1807, 
is  not  on  the  List  of  Admissions  in  the  Church  Records,  But  his  successor,  Mr.  Briggs, 
was  admitted  on  the  day  of  his  ordination.^ 

When  a  church  was  ta  be  embodied,  and  a  pastor  ordained  over  it,  on  the  same  day, 
it  was  formerly  customary  for  the  candidate  for  ordination  (o  be  first  gathered  with  the 
other  brethren  into  a  church  state,  and  to  subscribe  with  them  the  church  covenant. 
Then  the  church  made  choice  of-him  for  their  pastor ;  and  ordination  followed.  This  was 
the  order  and  method  of  proceeding  for  instance  a(  (he  gathering  of  First  Church,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  ordination  of  its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Joshua  Moodey,  in  1671  ;^  at  the 
gathering  of  South  Church,  Andover,  and  ordination  of  its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel 
Phillips,  in  1711; 7  and  at  the  gathering  of  the  South  Church  in  Dedham,  and  ordina- 
tion  of  its  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Balch,  June,  1736 ;  the  names  of  the  pastors  or- 
dained appearing  affixed  to  the  covenants  of  their  respective  churches  in  their  Records. 
QTrumbuWs  Hist.  Vol.  I.  Ch.  XJIl  p.  313,  *Rec.  of  First  Chh.,  Boston.  K\father*$ 
Magn.  B.  IV,  ^Records  of  First  Chh.  Charlestown,  Vol  I.  ''Records  of  Chh.  Lex- 
ington. *jiUen*s  Account  of  ReL  Societies,  Portemouth,  See  aUo  Charlestown,  £. 
'''Records  of  8.  Chh.  Jbidower.} 

Mr.  STMMst. 

12.  (N)  XleeHon,  anciently  followed  immediately  by  Ordination. 

The  time  of  Mr.  Symmes's  ordinc^ion  was  doubtless  intended  (o  be  intimated  in  the 
following  notice  of  his  eltetion,  **  1634  December  22.  A  fast  was  kept  by  the  church 
of  Charlton,  and  Mr.  Symmes  chos«*n  their  teacher.**^  Here  there  is  nothing  said  of 
ordination.  And  yet,  in  view  of  sentiments  then  prevalent  on  this  subject,  (E,  G,)  we 
can  hardly  question,  that  the  church  of  Charlestown  felt  itself  in  this  instance  entirely 
competent  to  ordain  one  whom  it  had  cboeen  to  office ;  or  that  it  aotualifr  did  ordain 
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Mr.  Symmes  on  the  §pot  (he  being  already  one  of  itj  members  (H)  tDd  probably 
present  on  this  occasion),  as  soon  as  its  choice  was  declared,  and  he  had  manifested  hie 
acceptance  of  the  call  it  gave  him.  This  was  certainly  the  way  of  proceeding  at  two 
other  instances  of  election  to  office  in  the  church  at  that  period ;  and  there  is  scarce 
room  to  doubt  that  it  was  so  io  a  third ;  although,  in  the  accounts  of  these  tranMctioot, 
copied  below,  it  will  be  observed,  that  nothing  is  aaid  expressly  of  ordination.  Id  the 
first  and  last.  "  1630  Friday  27  (August).  We  of  the  congregation**  (Church  of 
Charlestown,  now  of  Boston)  **  kept  a  fast,  and  chose  Mr.  Wilson  our  toacher,  and  Mr. 
Nowetl  an  elder,  and  Mr.  Gager  and  Mr.  Aspinwall,  deacooe.    We  used  inmoiition  of 

hands,'*  &.c.  &c.i **  1688  Oct.  10.    A  fast  was  kept  at  Boston, and  Mr.  Cotton 

waa  then  chosen  teacher  of  the  congregation  at  Boston,  and  ordmined  by  inpoiitioo  of 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery ^  in  this  manner :  First  he  was  chosen  bv  all  the  congre* 
gation  testifying  their  consent  by  erection  of  hands.  Then  Mr.  WHaon,  the  pas- 
tor, demanded  of  him,  if  he  did  accept  of  that  call.  He  paused,  and  then  spake  Io 
this  effect,**  &c.  &c.  signifying  his  acceptance.  **  Then  the  paslsr  and  the  two  eldero 
laid  their  hands  upon  bis  head,  and  the  pastor  prayed,**  k.c.  jic.  **  Then  the  neighbor- 
ing mtnt5fers  which  were  present,  did  (at  the  pastor's  motion)  give  him  the  right  hande 

of  fellowship,**  &c.  &c.i "Oct.  11,  1633,**  (the  day  after  Mr.  Cotton's  ordination) 

*«Afast  at  Newtown,"  (Cambridge)  « where  Mr.  Hooker  was  eJiosen  pastor,  and  Mr. 
Stone  teacher,  in  such  a  nutnner  as  htfore  mt  Boston*' *  p  Winthrop*s  Bistory,  bf 
Savage.] 

13.  (0)  Date  of  Mr.  Symmes's  DeatK 

According  to  Mather,  Mr.  Symmes  died<<  Feb.  4,  1670.'*^  But  here,  as  to  somo 
other  instances,  he  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  modern  readers ;  dating  the  year,  M 
commencing,  according  to  the  ancient  method  of  computing  it,  from  March  26tn,  with- 
out affording  any  means  of  discovering  his  intention.  The  true  date  of  this  occurreneo 
was  Feb.  4,  1671;'  or  as  it  may  otherwise  be  expressed  without  danger  of  mistake, 
Feb.  4,  1670-1 ;  or  12  mo :  4 :  1670 :  or  1670 :  4  of  12.  (See  Cambridge,  A.)  "  1670-71. 
Feb.  4.  Mr.  Zachery  Symes  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Charlestowne  dyea."'  l^Mm* 
therms  JUagn.  B,  IIL    *  Wm,  Gibbs,  Esq.,  from  Hobarfs  Journal.} 

Mn.  Habyabd  ; 

14.  (P)  JiddUional  notices  of. 

The  following  notices  of  this  Yonerated  roan,  gleaned  from  Charlestnwn  Town  Reeorti* 
to  addition  to  those  given  to  the  Notes,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

«« 1637.    The  1st.  day  of  the  VI  month."  (August  1st.)  _ 

Mr.  John  Harvard  is  admitted  A  Townsman  with  promise  of  such  accomodations  u  wan 
best  can." ' 

Agreeably  to  the  above  vote,  in  a  list  of  persons  to  whom  land  was  granted  In  the  year 
16^,  there  is  set  against  the  name  of  <*  John  Harvard,  5)  acres.** '  And  another  grant 
was  made  to  him  the  next  year,  as  follows.  <*  Lands  Laid  out  by  Lot  on  Mistick  lUto 
and  above  the  Ponds  the  three  and  twentieth  day  of  y*  second  month  1688. 

AcTBM.         Pons. 

« No:  84.  Mr.  Jn*.  Harvard  60—120^-0."  (60.        120  ?).' 

•*  1637.  27th.  day  of  the  6th.  month.*'  **  Mr.  John  Harvard  is  granted  8^  foot  of  groond 
for  A  Portall.*'  > 

•«  1638.  The  26  of  the  Hi  month  "  (April  26th).    «  Mr.  Increase  Nowell,  Mr.  Zacha^ 
Sims,  Mr.  Jno.  Greene,  Mr.  Jno.  Harvard,  Leift.  Ralph  Spragoe,  and  W?  Learned  wera 
desired  to  consid^  of  some  things  tendmg  towards  a  body  of  Lawes.*'  * 

The  **  portall,**  for  which  the  necessary  ground  was  granted,  as  above,  was  doubtless 
attached  to  a  house  built  by  Mr.  Harvard,  that  was  standing  in  1697.  As  a  friend  to  the 
memory  of  Harvard,  and  to  the  institution  which  bears  his  name,  was  lodging  one  night 
In  this  house,  the  thought  of  the  builder  led  him  to  a  pious  meditation,  that  is  happily 
illustrative  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  our  ancestors  received  the  doctrine  of  a  Par- 
ticular Providence.  "  Jan'  26,  1696-7.  I  k)dged  at  Charlestown  at  Mrs.  Shepard's, 
who  tells  me  Mr.  Harvard  built  that  house.  I  lay  in  y«  Chamber  next  y*  Street  As 
I  lay  awake  past  midnight.  In  my  Meditation,  I  was  affected  to  consider  how  long  agoo 
God  had  made  provision  for  my  comfortable  Lodging  y^.  night ;  seeing  that  was  Mr. 
Harvard's  house :  And  that  led  me  to  think  of  Heaven  y*  House  not  made  with  bands, 
^hich  God  for  many  Thousands  of  years  has  been  storing  with  y^  richest  furniture 
(Saints  y^.  are  from  time  to  time  placed  there)  and  that  I  had  some  hopes  of  being  enter- 
taind  in  this  Magnificent  Convenient  Palace,  every  way  fitted  and  furnished.  These 
thoughts  were  very  refreshing  to  me."*  \} Charlestown  Town  Records^  p,  16,  accor4- 
isig  to  old  paging,    *p.  17, 19.    >p.  17.    *p.  20.    ^SewaJTs  Jbtim.] 
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Mr.  Allen  : 

15.  (Q)  Teacher ;  when  ordained,  ^e. 

Mr.  AHen,  It  hat  been  stated,  was  settled  at  Charlestown  in  1638.^  But  this  is  a  year 
mt  least  too  soon,  if,  as  is  presnmed,  the  following  extracts  from  the  Records  of  First 

Church,  Charlestown,  relate  to  him. "  1689:  10  mo:   day  22.    Thomas  Allen,  and 

Jane  Smith  were  Admitted.*'  A  copy  of  a  sale  of  land  by  him  Oct.  17,  1651,  preserved 
in  the  Town  Records,'  shows  that  he  did  not  quit  Charlestown  for  England  till  almut 
1652.  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  calls  him  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Charlestown.'  But  this  wa* 
Mr.  Symmea*s  office  from  about  the  time  that  Mr.  James  was  dismissed.  He  was  more 
properly  its  teacher.  So  he  is  called  in  the  subjoined  Booksellers'  Advertiseiaent  of  one 
of  his  publications.  **  The  Call  of  Christ  unto  Thirsty  Sinners,— —as  it  was  Preached 
by  that  Holy  Man  of  God,  and  Faithful  Servant  of  Christ,  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  late  pMStor 
of  a  Church  in  the  City  of  Norwich,  and  sometimes  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ  la 
Charlestown,  New  England." «  [^AUen'$  Biog,  'Vol.  U.  p.  128.  *ElwV9  £iog, 
^Oiough*i  JSlmanac^  1706,  Jippendix'] 

Mr.  Thomas  Shkpard,  Jr. 

16.  (R)  fiu  Death,  Burial,  tfe, 

Mr.  Shepard  is  called  by  Mather,  an  *'  only  son,**  &c.^  He  had  a  brother  William, 
younger  than  he,  baptized  June  24,  1660,*  who  probably  died  before  his  father,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Shepard  is  called  an  only  son,  there  being  no  other  living  at  the  time.  A 
sister,  Anna,  baptized  Sept.  18,  1663,'  was  married  Nov.  9,  1682,  to  Mr.  Daniel  Quincy,' 
•on  of  Edmund  Quincy,  Esq.  of  Braintree,  by  his  first  wife,  and  father  of  John  Quincy, 
Esq.,  who  was  for  many  years  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts, 
and  great  grandfather  of  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  late  PrcMdent  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Shepaixl  died  suddenly,  greatly  lamented  :  and  having  been  ex  officio  an  Overseer 
of  the  CoUesce,  bis  funeral  was  attended  by  the  students.  "  1685.  Monday  June  8lh» 
—Asaph  Eliot  comes  in,  and  tells  me  a  Rumor  in  the  Town  ofy*  new  Gov^  being  come 
to  New  York:  And  y?  certain  News, doleful!  News  of  Mr.  Shepard  of  Charlestown,  his 
being  dead  ;  of  whoes  illness  I  heard  nothing  at  all :  Saw  him  very  well  y*.  day  Sen- 
night. Was  much  smitten  wV*  y?  News.  Was  taken  on  Friday  night ;  yet  being  to 
preach,  and  administer  y^  Lord's  Super  on  Sabbath-day,  forbore  Physick,  at  least  at  first. 
—The  Reverend  Mr.  Tho.  Shepard  was  ordained  May  5,  1680  by  Mr.  Sherman : 
Mr.  Oakes  giving  y«  Bight  Hand  of  Fellowship.  Mr.  Sh.  (Mr.  Shepard's  ?  See  Cam- 
bridge, B)  Text,  Heb.  IS.  20.     That  great  Shepherd  ofy.  Sheep. 

**  On  y^  Sabbath  June  7^  85.  Cous.  Quinsey  had  his  Daughter  Anne  baptized. 

"Tuesday.  June  9'.^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tho«.  Shepard  buried:  Gov'.  Dep<  Gov*  and 
Magistrates  there.  Mr.  Bulkely  din'd  w*^  us  and  was  there.  Bearers  Mr.  Mather,  Mr. 
Siines,  Mr.  Willard,  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Cambridge  (Hobart  of  Newton)  Mr.  Nathl  Gookin, 
Mr.  Cotton  Mather :  y*  2  last  preach'd  at  Charlestown  y«  last  Sabbath  day.  It  seems 
there  were  some  verses;  but  none pin*d  on  y*  Herse.  Scholars  went  before  y*  Herse." 
fcc.  &c.«  l^Mather^s  Magn.  B.  IV,  ^Charlestown  Firtt  Ch.  Bee.  *SewaWs  Com, 
Place  Book.    ^SewalVs  /oum.] 

Mr.  Morton  : 

17.  (S)  ms  InttaOation. 

Mr.  Morton's  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  installation,  it  is  believed,  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  calls  it  himself,  an  Induction.  "  The  names  of  such  as  were  Baptized  in  tho 
Church  of  Christ  at  Charles  Town,  since  the  Induction  of  me  Charles  Morton,  wh.  was 
November  5th.  1686."  ^  From  the  following  account  of  it  by  a  spectator,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  practice  of  installation  was  then  but  recently  Introduced  ;  and  though  endured, 
was  not  agreeable  to  those,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  rigid  Congregationalism  of 
the  first  settlers.  **  16S6  Friday,  Nov.  5.  Mr.  Morton  is  ordained  y^  Pastor  of  y*  Ch. 
at  Charlestown ;  Propounded  to  y*  Chh  and  to  all  if  any  had  to  object ;  then  the  Church's 
Tote  was  had.  Mr.  Mather  gave  him  his  Charge,  Mr.  Allen,  Moodey,  Willard 
pray'd.  Mr.  Morton's  Text  was  out  of  Rom.  i.  16.  Took  occasion  to  speak  of  y^  5th  of 
Nov',  very  pithily,  and  s<!  y*  just  contrary  to  that  Epistle  was  taught  and  practis'd  at 
Rome.  Mr.  Mather  t>poke  in  praise  of  yf  Congregational  way,  and  sd.  were  (he)  as 
JUr.  Morton^  he  would  have  Hands  laid  on  him.  Mr.  Moodey  in  's  prayer  s^  tno*  that 
WD^  would  have  been  gratefuU  to  many"  (viz.  laying  on  of  hands)  **  wai  omitted,  or  to 
that  purpose.  I  din'd  ab'.  3.  or  4.  o  clock  at  Mr.  RussePs."  '  See  further,  Watertown> 
H.    {^CharUstowtt  Chh,  Bee,  Vol,  L  p,  251.    *SewaU's  Joum.} 
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Ma.  MoRToir : 

18.  (T)  His  Death  and  Burial, 

ReY.  Dr.  Eliot  •ssigni  April,  1697,  m  the  time  of  Mr.  Morton's  death.'  This  U  a  year 
too  aoon.  **  1698  Second-day  Apr.  11.  Mr.  Willard  and  I  having  apointed  it  hefore,  went 
to  see  Mr.  Morion.  He  was  in  his  Agonies,  but  Mr.  Willard  prayd  with  him,  and  h« 
eeemcd  to  be  sensible  by  y*  motion  of  his  Eye.  He  died  between  two  and  three  of  y* 
Cloclc."  &.C.  &.C.'  By  the  autlior  of  the  above,  we  have  the  following  notice  of  his 
barial.  "  1698  Apr.  14.  Go  to  y«  funeral  of  Mr.  Morton.  President,  Mr.  Allen,  Wil- 
lard, Brattle,  Bradstreet,  Wadsworth  Bearers.  Lt.  Gov',  and  ab^.  12  of  y«  Council  there. 
Had  Gloves,  and  so  had  y«  Ministers.  Scholars  went  before  the  Uerae.*  [^EUoVm 
£wg.    *SewalP$  Joum.] 

Mr.  Stevens  : 

19.  (U)  Bit  Ordination. 

«  Octob'.  13.  1713.  Feria  tertia.  Last  night  was  very  Tempestuous  with  Lightening, 
Thunder,  Rain.  Morning  Cloudy :  A  Council  was  warnd,  which  made  us  too  late  to 
Cbarlestown.  Mr.  Stephens  was  in  his  Sermon  from  Danl  12.  3.  The  SeaU  were  so 
fill'd  that  I  went  into  Coi.  Phillips's  Pue^  and  Mr.  Secretary  followd,  where  bad  good 
Hearing  and  View.  Mr.  Bradstreet  Prayd ;  and  declard  that  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was 
desired  to  Ordain,  and  be  Moderator  in  y*  Affair:  which  he  performd.  He,  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather,  Mr.  Bradstreet,  Mr.  Brattle,  Mr.  Barnard  of  Andover  laid  on  Hands.  Dr.  Incr. 
Mather  prayd,  ordaind,  chargd,  prayd  ;  Declard  Mr.  Stephens  to  be  a  Minister  of  Christ, 
and  a  pastor  of  the  Church  in  that  place.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  made  an  August  Speech 
•hewing  that  the  Congregational  Chs  early  declard  a^.  Independency^  that  all  y«  Refor- 
Diation  of  y*  Continent  of  Europe  ordaind  as  JV*.  E,  did;  shewd  y^  their  Ordination  had 
no  other  Foundation.  Declard  what  was  expected  of  the  ordained  person,  what  of  th« 
Ch.  and  then  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship.  8  last  Staves  of  the  32^  Ps.  sung. 
Capt.  Phips  set  the  Tune,  and  re»d  it.  Col.  Hutchinson  and  Townsend  sat  in  the  Pue 
next  Col.  Phillips.  Capt  Belchar,  and  Mr.  Bromfield  in  the  Deacon's  Seat.  Gov',  came 
over  afterward,  He  and  Genl  Nicholson  went  into  y*  Fore  Seat.  Lt  Gov'.  Taylor  into  th« 
For*  Seat'*  >    [*  SewaW$  Joum.] 

Mr.  Stsyxhs  : 

20.  (V)  Obituary  JVbftVe  of:    SmaU  Pox  in  1721. 

The  following  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Stevens,  written  probably  by  his  senior  collearaa^ 
Rev.  Mr.  Bradstreet,  is  extracted  from  the  Boston  Weekly  News-Letter,  No.  929.  mm 
Monday  Nov.  13.  to  Nov.  20.  1721. 

<•  Chariestown,  Nov.  18.  On  Thursday  the  I6th.  in  the  Evening,  Died  here  of  tha 
Small  Poz,  after  8  Days  Eruption,  and  in  the  89th.  Year  of  his  Age,  the  Revd.  and  Ex- 
cellent Mr.  Joseph  Stevens,  M.  A.  a  Pastor  of  this  Church,  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation, 
«nd  sometimes  a  Tutor  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge  ;  and  was  Buried  here  this 
Evening,  together  with  his  only  Daughter  and  Mrs  Eliza,  Foye  his  Wife's  Sister, 
Deceased  of  the  same  Distemper,  and  laid  in  the  same  Tomb.  It  is  a  most  Deplorabia 
and  Publick  Loos;  and  especially  to  this  Town,  and  at  such  a  sorrowful  and  awiul  Con- 
juncture. He  was  a  Gentleman  of  very  bright  Abilities ;  acute  and  ready  apprehension, 
easy  Expression,  Ingenious  and  Learned,  Modest  and  Chearful,  Sincere  and  Free ;  of  an 
excellent  good  Temper.  He  was  ordained  here  October  18.  1713.  In  the  Pulpit  he 
was  to  ua  as  a  very  lovely  Song ;  and  in  his  Life  an  amiable  Example  of  the  Doctrinea 
lie  sweetly  Recommended.  He  was  universally  and  greatly  Belov'd ;  and  now  he  ia 
as  Dearly  miss'd  and  lamented  among  us." 

The  small  pox  was  a  terrible  scourge  to  Boston  and  Its  vicinity  before  the  practice  of 
inoculation  was  introduced  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Stevens's  death.  This  distemper  had 
bereaved  Charlestfwn  of  one  of  its  ministers  before  Mr.  Stevens,  viz.  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  Shepard  sen.  in  1677 ;  when  more  than  800  in  all  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims 
4o  its  ravages.  '*  1677  July  10.  The  Ship  Infected  with  the  Small  Pox  (whereof  mora 
than  800  died)  came  to  Nantasket"  ^  But  in  1721,  when  Mr.  Stevens  died,  the  mor- 
tality by  it  was  still  greater;  there  being  above  800  deaths  of  it  in  Boston  alone;  as 
appears  by  the  following  statement  from  the  Boston  Weekly  News-Letter  of  Feb.  19-26, 
1721-2. 

"  Boston^  Feb.  24, 1721-2.    By  the  Selectmen. 
"The  Number  of  Persons  visited  with  the  Small  Pox,  since  its  coming  into  Town  in 
April  last  past,  having  been  enquired  into  by  Direction  from  the  Select-men,  amounts  to 
five  QjOttsand  eight  hundred  eighty  nine ;    Eight  hundred  forty  four  of  whom  <U^  >  ^"^ 
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were  buried,*'  &c.  &c.  From  a  vtatement  in  the  sane  newspaper,  March  5~12, 1721-29 
it  appears  that  (he  whole  number  of  burials  in  Boston  durin^r  the  year  commencing  with 
March  1,  1720-21,  was  1,102,  viz.  968  whites,  and  134  Indians  and  blaclcs;  a  greater 
number  than  had  been  during  any  two  year$  for  twenty  years  previous.  But  after 
deducting  from  this  sum  total  the  844  persons  that  had  died  of  the  small  poz,  the  remainder, 
258,  that  had  died  of  all  other  dii^eases,  was  less  by  71  than  the  sum  total  of  deaths  and 
burials  in  the  year  preceding.  I'he  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  Boston  in  1721,  was, 
it  is  believed,  about  10»000.     {}  Extracts  from  Hobarf$  Journal,  by  Wm,  Otbin,  Esq.} 

Mr.  Abbot  : 

21.  (W)  Ordination  of, 

**  Febr.  5.  1723-4.  Mr.  Hull  Abbot  was  ordain'd  Pastor  of  the  Chh  in  Charistown. 
Mr.  Broadstreet  began  with  Pray*:  Mr.  Abbot  preach*d  fr.  Matt.  28. — Lo,  1  am  to^  you, 
Y".  Mr.  Thacher  Pray'd.  Dr.  Mather "  (Cotton*)  gave  the  Charge  :  Mr.  Wads- 
worth,  Mr.  Thacher  and  myself  assisted  in  laying  on  of  Hands.  (Mr.  Broadstreet  d^ 
clar*d  y^  he  doubted  whether  he  thou^d  be  able  to  continue  in  y.  pulpit  thro  out  that 
Exercise,  and  so  came  down,  and  I  went  up  &c.)  Ld.  pour  out  y?  Spirit  and 
Blessing  upon  yT  Serv^.  and  upon  the  whole  Flock.  Let  the  Presence  of  X  be  w^  Pas- 
tors and  People."  *  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Wadsworth  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellow- 
•hip.«    l^Bev,  Dr,  SewdlVs  Joum.    *Chh.  Ree,  Vol,  I.  p.  356.] 

Mr.  Prentice  : 

22.  (X)  Hi$  Installation. 

«« 1739  Oct'  3,  The  Rev.  Mr.  T.  Prentice  (dismissed  fro  ye  Chh  In  Arundel)  received 
the  Charge  of  y«  Chh  at  Charlestown  as  a  Colleg*  Pastor  w*  y«  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot.  Mr. 
Abbot  began  wt>  Pray^  Mr.  Prentice  preach'd  fr.  2  Cor.  ft.  1.  I  gave  the  Charge ; 
(Hands  were  not  imposed).  R<?  Mr.  Appleton  the  R.  Hand  of  Fellowship.  I  had  a 
aiffieulty  in  my  own  mind  about  this  affair  ;  however  I  envagM  in  it.  0  Ld.  govern 
it  in  mercy!    Make  y?  Servant  a  Blessing  to  this  Flock."  ^    ^Rev.Dr,  SewdffsJoum.^ 

28.  (Y)        Burning  of  Charlestown  by  the  British,  1775 ;    J^Totices  by  Mr. 

Prentice,  respecting. 

The  firing  of  Charlestown  by  the  British  in  1775,  destroyed  the  meeting-house,  di§- 
persed  the  pastor  (Mr.  Prentice)  and  his  flock,  and  caused  the  regular  administration  of 
the  Word  and  Ordinances  in  the  place  to  cease  for  several  years.  The  following  memo- 
landa  respeeling  this  transaction,  (from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Prentice,  it  is  presumed,)  are  pre- 
served in  the  Church  Records,  Vol.  11. 

1775.  "  June  17^  of  this  year  Charlestown  was  burnt  by  the  British  troops,  tnd  the 
people  were  dispersed  into  the  Country.  At  this  time  upwards  of  380  dwelling  housea 
and  other  buildings  valued  at  £156.960:18:8.  were  consumed,  and  2,000  persona  r^ 
duced  from  affluence  and  mediocrity  to  the  most  aggravated  exile." 

"  1778.  The  first  Administration  of  the  Lords  Supper  in  Charlestown  since  the  de- 
struction by  the  crudest  British  enemies,  was  Nov.  8.  1778,  with  great  solemnity  and 
fulness  of  Members  beyond  expectation." 

Dr.  Morse. 

24.  (Z)       Evangelists;  but  recently  employed  in  JVew  England;  ordination  of, 

at  firbt,  by  Councils  of  Churches. 

The  office  of  an  Evangelist,  to  which  Rev.  Dr.  Morse  was  ordained  nearly  three  yeara 
before  he  was  permanently  established  at  Charlestown,  was  almost  if  not  wholly  un- 
known in  New  England,  for  a  century  from  the  commencement  of  its  settlement.  Our 
fathers  who  first  came  here  from  England,  regarded  it  as  an  office,  which,  like  that  of 
the  Apostles,  had  expired  with  the  primitive  age  of  the  church.  *'  The  .apostles.  Pro* 
phets  and  Evangelists^  as  they  were  called  extraordinarily  by  Christ,  so  their  office 
ended  with  themselves.  Whence  it  is  that  Paul  directing  Timothy  how  to  carry  along 
Church  Administrations,  giveth  no  direction  about  the  choice  or  course  of  Apostles, 
Prophets  or  Evangelists,  but  only  of  Elders  and  Deacons,"  &c.  &c.*  Hence  our  early 
ancestors  in  this  country  ordained  no  Evangelists.  They  allowed  ordained  ministers  to 
quit  their  people  occasionally  for  a  short  season,  and  to  do  the  work  of  Evangelists  by 
preaching  to  the  aborigines:  as  in  the  cases  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Eliot  and  Thomas  Mayhew.' 
A  person  too  that  had  not  received  ordination,  might,  with  their  approbation,  preach  to 
Indians  or  other  infidels,  gather  his  converts  into  a  church,  and  then,  being  chosen  bv 
them,  be  ordained  as  their  pastor  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  Rey.  Richard  Bourne.'  But,  it 
is  believed,  they  neither  approved  nor  practised  ordaining  preachera,  aa  Evangeliata,  to 
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go  amoDg  uneonTerted  Indians;  and  much  less  to  ^  among  their  own  remote,  destitute 
churches,  without  a  call  from  them  to  the  pastoral  office,  for  the  siake  of  empowering 
them  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  when  occasion  should  offer ;  as  the 
eustom  now  is. 

This  course  they  were  constrained  to  take,  not  only  by  their  views  of  the  office  of  an 
Evangelist,  as  one  that  had  ceased  in  the  church  ;  but  also  by  regard  to  consistency  in 
other  respects.  They  maintained,  that  before  ordination,  **  Officers  are  to  be  called  by 
auch  Churches  whereunto  they  are  to  Minister :  "  and  that  '*  Church  Officers  are  officers 
to  one  Chuteh^  even  that  particular  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  Over* 
aeers.'*  '  And  while  they  remained  in  England,  they  had  doubtless  joined  their  Puritan 
brethren  there  in  complaining  of  plurcUists^  non-residents,  and  '*  mitrnters  having  na 
pastoral  charge  ;***  and  in  manifesting  disliice  that  any  one  should  **  take  upon  hitn  an 
uncertain  and  vague  ministry ;  "  that  is,  a  ministry  without  any  particular  flock  to 
minister  unto.^  And  for  assuming  this  ground,  they  had  been  argued  against  by  their 
opponents  there,  the  friends  of  the  establishment.  "  And  from  hence,"  saith  judicioue 
R.  Hooker:  **  And  from  hence  hath  grown  their  Errour,  who,  as  oft  as  they  read  of 
the  Doty  which  Ecclesiastical  Persons  are  now  to  perform  tow^itds  the  Church,  their 
manner  is  always  to  understand  by  that  Church,  some  particular  Congregation,  or  Parish 
Church.  They  suppose  that  there  should  now  be  no  man  of  Ecclesiastical  Order,  which 
is  not  tyed  to  some  certain  Parish,  Because  the  names  of  all  Church  Officers  are 
words  of  relation  ;  because  a  Shepheard  must  have  his  Flock,  a  Teacher  his  Scholars,  a 
Minister  his  Company  which  he  ministreth  nnto,  therefore  it  seemcth  a  thing  in  their 
Eyes  absurd  and  unreasonable,  that  any  man  should  be  ordained  a  Minister,  otherwise 
than  only  for  some  particular  Congregation.  Perceive  they  not,  how  by  this  mean  they 
make  it  unlawful  for  the  Church  to  imploy  men  at  all,  in  converting  jilations?  For  if 
80  be  the  Church  may  not  lawfully  admit  to  an  Ecclesiastical  Function,  unleM  it  tye  the 
party  admitted  unto  some  particulrfr  Parish,  then  surely  a  thankless  labour  it  is,  whereby 
men  seek  the  Conversion  of  Intidels,  which  know  not  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  as 

yet  divided  into  their  special  Congregations  and  Flocks. Presbyters  and  Deacons 

are  not  by  Ordination  consecrated  unto  Places,  but  unto  Functions,**  &c.  &c.  &c.' 

In  the  above  extract,  it  is  objected  to  the  Puritans,  that  their  principles  respecting 
ordinations  of  ministers  at  large  (among  whom  Evangelists  are  to  be  reckoned)  tended 
to  prevent  all  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  This  objection  was  felt  by  the 
descendants  of  those  Puritans  who  first  came  to  this  country,  to  have  weight.  Accord- 
ingly, an  Ecclesiastical  Council  assembled  on  the  occasion,  having  given  their  consent 
and  approbation,  Mr.  Stephen  Parker,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hinsdell  and  Mr.  Joseph  Seccombe 
were  ordained  as  Evangelists  at  Boston,  Dec.  12,  1733,  "to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
Aboriginal  Natives  on  the  Borders  of  New  England."  ^  These  gentlemen  had  been 
chosen  for  this  purpose  by  **  the  Commissioners  to  the  Honourable  Society  for  Propa- 

fiting  Christian  Knowledge,  at  Edinburgh ;  *'  and  had  been  already  **  Ministring  in  the 
laces  assigned  them  more  than  a  Year.^' '  This  is  the  first  known  instance  of  ordina- 
tion of  Evangelists  in  New  England.  Rev.  Dr.  Colman,  in  his  Address  to  the  audience 
on  the  occasion,  before  he  proceeded  to  remind  the  Missionaries  elect  of  their  Instruc- 
tions, to  ofTer  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  and  to  give  the  Charge,  calls  it  **  a  rare  and 
mngultar  Occurrence  in  the  Providence  of  God."  ^  And  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  who  gave  the 
Right  Hand  of  Fellowship,  observed  previously  to  performing  this  duty,  **  Inasmuch  as 
the  Ordination  of  this  kind  of  Officers  has  been  very  rare,  and  may  therefore  seem  to  t>e 
new  among  us ;  It  may  be  requisite  to  prevent  Objections,  and  convince  you  of  the  War- 
rantableness  of  these  Proceedings,  that  1  First  lay  before  you  the  Scripture  Grounds  upoa 
which  we  go.*'  ^  He  then  enters  at  some  length  into  an  examination  of  the  Scriptures 
respecting  the  origin  of  Evangelists,  the  nature  and  design  of  Ibeir  office,  &c.  &c. :  from 
which  he  infers,  **  I.  That  'tis  therefore  a  great  Mistake  which  the  Generality  of 
Learned  Men  have  inadvertently  fallen  into,  in  supposing  that  Evangelists,  or  Ministers 
to  Preach  the  Gospel  and  gather  Churches  among  the  Heathen,  were  an  extraordinary 
aort  of  Officers,  peculiar  to  the  Primitive  Ages.  They  were  extraordinary  Men  indeed 
in  those  ancient  Times,  and  had  extraordinary  Gifls :  and  so  had  the  Deacons  also,  as 
those  Times  required.  But  as  meer  Evangelists,  They  were  no  otherwise  extraordinary 
than  the  Occasions  of  their  Office.  That  is,  so  long  as  there  are  Heathens  to  be  Evan- 
gelized, to  be  Converted  to  the  Christian  Faith,  to  be  Baptized  and  gathered  into 
Churches;  so  long  do  both  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  Necessities  of  Man  require  the 

Office,  as  well  as  in  the  Primitive  Times. And  the  contrary  narrow  Conception, 

laying  aside  those  Evangelical  Officers,  and  confining  the  Christian  Ministry  to  the  Pas- 
tors or  Elders  of  Particular  Churches,  has  not  only  a  plain  natural  Tendency  to  hinder; 
but  has  also  doubtless  been  a  principal  Mean  of  hindering  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

thro*  the  World. Nor  can  1  imagine,  that  the  Reformed  and  famous  Churches  either 

of  France  or  Scotland  ever  intended  to  militate  this  sort  of  Officers  thus  described  :  For 
tho'  They  discountenance  a  Vagous  Ministry;  1  presume  they  only  mean  in^those 
Paris  of  the  Worlds  where  the  People  are  Christianited  and  Churches  gathered."'' 
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The  prlndplet  here  laid  down  by  Mr.  Prince  respecting  Che  ordioatioii  of  EvugeliilB 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  seem  from  this  time  to  have  become  f^nerally  cur- 
rent. Ag^reeably  to  them.  Rev.  John  Sergeant,  who  had  gone,  Oct.  1734,  to  Houssa* 
toonoc,  an  Indian  village  in  the  Western  part  of  MuMachuseit:*  to  preach  lo  the  Indian* 
there,  wae  ordained  at  Deerfieid,  Auj;.  31,  1735,  **  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  adminis- 
ter to  them  the  Christian  ordinances."'  Kev.  ZechariAh  Mayhew  likewise  was  ordained 
at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Dec.  10,  1767,  for  the  i^ame  service  among  the  Indians  of  that 
island.*  In  process  of  time,  the  principle  of  ordaining  Evaneeiists  to  the  heathen  waa 
extended  to  gentlemen,  who  expected  to  settle  over  distant  churches  and  congregationa 
in  our  own  land,  or  to  labor  among  them  constantly  (or  an  inde6nite  period  of  time. 
Thus  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hulmes  of  Cambridge  was,  at  his  own  request,  ordained  it  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  Sept.  15,  1785,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  large,  with  a  special  view  to  hia 
taking  on  him  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Congret:alional  Church  at  Midway,  Georgia,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited,  because  there  were  no  Congregational  ministers  in  tliat 
neighborhood  to  ordain  him.**  And  in  the  following  year,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Morse  of 
Charlestown  was  ordained  an  Evangelist  at  New  Haven,  to  supply  the  place  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Holmes  in  his  absence  from  Midway  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health.  (See  Notes.) 
But  it  is  believed,  that  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  ordinations  of  Evan* 
gelists  and  ministers  without  a  particular  charge  were  very  rare  in  New  England,  ex* 
cept  of  such  as  were  engaged  to  labor  at  some  Missionary  station,  or  in  Christian  congre* 
gations  under  such  circumstances  as  that  just  named. 

The  ordination  of  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes  as  an  Evangelist,  was  by  a  Council  of  Ministen.* 
And  this  has  been  a  very  frequent  practice  of  late  on  similar  occasions.  But  tlie  ordlna* 
tioo  of  the  three  Evangelists  at  Boston,  1733,  was  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Council,  eom» 
posed  of  the  Elders  and  Messengers  of  several  churches.^  And  this  latter  mode  seema 
most  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  Congregationalism ;  according  to  which  the  power  of 
ordaining  Is  properly  vested  in  the  church,  and  is  exercised  by  nnnistert.only  by  delega- 
tion from'the  church.  (E)  l^ Platform,  Ch,  VL  3.  ^AlUtCa  Biog,  ^Platform,  VIII.  5; 
JX.  6.  *JVeae$  Hist  of  Puritans,  Boston,  1817,  Vol.  I.  pp.  258,  306.  ^JVears  Hist. 
Vol,  I.  p.  851.  *Hooker*s  Ecel.  Polity,  B.  V,  sect.  80.  ''Ord.  Serm.  by  J.  SewaUt 
vnth  Consecr,  Prayer,  Charge,  ^e,  by  Colman  tf  Prince,    ^HarCs  OtiL  Serm.  4rc. 

WATERTOWN. 

Mr.  Angier's  Church, 

25.  (A)    JVlaw,  First  Chwreh,  Wallham.    See  JVbtes,  Waltham,  First  Oturch,  ^e, 

Mr.  Sturgeon; 

26.  (B)  Councils  respecting,  1722 :    JSTotiees  of 

This  Mr.  Robert  Sturgeon,  who  was  the  occasion  of  so  much  trouble  at  Watertown  in 
his  day,  was  probably  a  foreigner;  as  his  name  does  not  occur  on  the  List  of  Graduatea 
in  the  New  England  Colleges.^  Concerning  the  Councils  which  were  called  in  liis  case* 
there  are  found  the  following  notices. 

'*  25.  Febr.  1722.  chose  y^  8  Deacons  Messengers  for  Council  at  Watertown."  ' 
'*  29  A  prill  1722.    Chose  the  Deacons  for  another  Council  at  Watertown  to  depose  Mr 
Robbert  Sturgeon."  ' 

**  May  1. 1722.  A  Couocill  of  about  14  Chhes](of  w^^  our's  was  one)  met  at  Water- 
town.  Condemned  y«  Proceedings  of  Mr.  Sturgeon  and  his  Party.  I  got  home  safe 
about  8  a  clock  A.  M.  wH*  Col.  Fitch.  O  Ld,  give  Peace  w^  truth  and  holiness  to  y^.  di- 
vided Town  !  Let  not  thine  Anger  burn  ag*5  y?  forever.  Incline  all  coocern'd  to 
Comply  wH*  y«  Council  given,  as  fiir  as  it  is  agreable  to  y?  mind  and  will.*"  ['.im. 
iiuar.  Meg.  May,  1885.    *Lexington  Chh.  Records,  p.  52.    ^Rtv.  Dr.  SewaWs  Joum.} 

Mr.  Phillips  : 

27.  (C)  A  seeming  Bieonsistency  in,  reconciled. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  celebrated  **  Humble  Request  of  hit 

Majesty's  loyal  subjects to  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church   of 

EDglaod,*'  dated  "  aboard  the  Arbella  April  7.  1630."  ^  And  yet,  upon  his  arrival  here, 
he  Is  said  to  have  declared,  that  **  if  they  would  have  him  stand  minister  by  that  calling, 
which  he  received  from  the  prelates  in  England,  he  would  leave  them."  '  This  decla- 
ration may  seem  inconsistent  with  his  previous  profession  of  fellowship  with  the  Church 
of  England.  But  both  are  easily  reconciled  by  adverting  to  the  principles  of  the  Puri- 
tansy  of  whom  Mr.  Phillips,  when  he  left  the  mother  coantry,  was  one.    He  had  there 
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been  orddoed,  tt  tfa*  mere  eaUof  the  prelatti  ;  as  the  pubUe  miiee  by  the  hUhopa  of 
certain  set  days  (appointed  by  the  Church)  for  conferring  Holy  Orders  seems  to  have 
been  termed.  He  had  repaired,  as  others  did,  to  the  bishop  of  his  diocese  at  the  stated 
season  of  the  Ember  Weeks,  and  by  the  Imposition  of  his  hands  bad  had  the  powers  of  a 
Christian  minister  granted  him,  without  a  call  from  any  church  in  which  to  exerciae 
them.  But  afterwards  this  was  a  matter  of  grief  to  him,  when  he  adopted  the  favorite 
principle  of  the  Puritans,  that  thcHan  to  office  should  go  before  ordination.  Without 
disputing  the  authority  of  the  bishop  to  confer  ordination  (which  appears  to  have  been 
generally  conceded  by  the  Puritans)  ;  he  blamed  himself  for  applying  to  him,  under  such 
circumstances,  for  it  And  hence  be  determined,  upon  coming  to  this  country,  that  he 
would  not  take  on  himself  the  pastoral  care  of  the  people  who  accompanied  him,  on  the 
ground  of  the  ministry  which  he  had  received  6y  call  of  the  prtUUeo  in  England,  but 
solely  in  right  of  a  previous  caU  from  the  church  to  which  he  was  to  minister.  See 
more  on  thte  subfect  under  Coooord,  A.  \}Hubbwrd:$  Met.  rfJ\r.  E,p.  126.  *Franeu'9 
£Rit.  JVaiertown,  p.  35.] 

Mr.  EirowLKS. 

28.  (D)  Lecturen. 

Beside  Mr.  Knowles,  many  of  the  first  ministers  of  New  England  bad  been  Lectarert 
in  the  mother  country :  as  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Symmes,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Sbep- 
ard,  &c.  &e.^ 

These  Lecturers  were,  generally  speaking,  not  beneficed  clergymen,  but  preacbers 
without  cure  of  souls,  chosen  by  their  respective  employers,  and  ordained  and  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  In  which  they  were  severally  to  serve.  Some 
Lecturers  however  (as  Mr.  Cotton)  were  Incumbents  of  churches,  and  preached  lectures 
within  their  own  cures. 

Their  office.  If  it  did  not  originate  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  seems 
to  have  owed  its  extensive  use  in  Eosland  at  that  period,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  in  1558,  there  was  manifest  among 
the  people  a  very  general  and  growing  desire  for  instruction  in  the  Scriptures ;  ana 
especially  for  attending  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  And  as  many  of  the  conform- 
ing parochial  clergy  were  not  competent  to  preach,  numerous  Lectures  were  gradually 
set  up  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Lectures  too  were  doubtless  multiplied  during  this  and 
the  two  succeeding  reigns,  in  consequence  of  the  differences  between  the  Conformists 
and  the  Nonconformists. 

These  Lectures  were  chiefly  in  the  cities  and  maricet  towns.  Some  of  them  were  sta* 
tionary ;  as  Mr.  Hooker's,  at  Chelmsford :  while  others  were  removed  fron».  place  to 
place  at  certain  intervals  of  time ;  and  were  hence  called  by  the  bi^tfoy^i^  ^V^*^  ^^' 
turea.*  Many  were  held  on  Sabbath  afternoons  (at  which  time  it  was  l2ofl|p|U|J  1p  have 
sermons  in  the  Parish  Churches)  either  by  the  incumbents  of  churcb^|s^<M&BJ^es,  or 
by  others  with  their  consent.  In  numerous  instances,  however,  they  were  n'^^^n  week 
days,  and  at  different  intervals  of  lime ;  some  weekly,  some  once  a  month,  &b.*  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, for  example,  had  a  stated  Lecture  in  his  parish  church  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  on 
Thursday  of  each  week : '  and  the  associated  conformist  ministers  at  Northampton  (re« 
ferred  to,  Charlestown,  A.)  agreed  to  have  Lectures  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  la 
their  principal  church.' 

Lecturers  were  readers,  as  their  name  indicates.    But  they  read  their  own  composi- 
tions ;   whereas  the  Readers^  distinctively  so  called,  in  the  parish  churches,  read  Homi- 
lies prepared  by  others.    Moreover,  as  their  office  was  apparently  instituted  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Biblical  knowledge,  their  Lectures  were  probably,  according  to  their  original 
design  at  least,  if  not  in  their  execution,  expository  discourses,  intended  chiefly  to  explain 
and  illustrate  some  portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  some  doctrine  or  duty  implied  in  it,  with 
inferences  or  *' uses'*  annexed,  by  way  of  application;   written  with  great  care  and 
regard  to  method,  and  gravely  read  in  the  delivery.    Whereas,  sermons  were  expected 
to  be  addressed  to  the  affections  as  well  as  the  understandings  of  the  hearers,  pronounced 
with  much  earnestness  of  voice  and  gesture,  and,  it  might  be,  extempore  or  merooriter. 
Some  such  distinction  as  this  between  Lectures  and  Sermons  was  certainly  maintained 
by  the  early  Puritans.    Saith  the  learned  R.  Hooker,  in  his  defence  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Divine  Service,  as  practised  in  the  Church  of  England,  against  the  unreasonable 
slight  that  was  conceived  to  be  thrown  upon  it  by  Cartwright  and  other  Puritans  :  "  — — 
First  therefore,  because  whatsoever  is  spoken  concerning  the  efficacy  or  necessity  of 
God's  Word,  the  same  they  tye  ^nd  restrain  only  unto  Sermons,  howbeit  not  Sermons 
read  neither  (for  such  they  also  abhor  in  the  Church)  but  Sermons  without  Book,  Ser- 
mons which  spend  their  life  in  their  birth,  and  may  have  public  audience  but  once/* 
Ilc.  &.C.*    *•  —  Understand  they,  how  or  in  what  respect  there  is  that  force  or  venue 
in  Preaching  ?    We  have  reason  wherefore  to  make  these  Demands :    for  that,  aUhouni^ii 
their  Pens  run  all  upon  Preaching  and  Sermons,  yet  when  themselves  do  practise  tUat 
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whereof  (hey  wrlte»  they  chui^  their  Dialect^— It  to  not  their  phnie  to  «y»  they 
Prtaeht  or  to  give  to  their  own  instructioos  and  ezhortetloM  the  oeme  of  8enna$i§  ;  th« 
pain  they  take  themaelves  in  this  kind  is  either  openings  Lecturing,  or  Reading,  or  £r- 
ereutf^,  hut  in  no  case  Preaching. "~^^*^  Whereupon  it  mutt  of  necessity  folbw,  that 
the  vigour  and  vital  efficacy  of  Sermons  doth  grow  from  certain  accidents,  which  are 
Bot  in  them,  but  in  their  Maker :  his  vertue,  bis  gesture,  his  countenance,  his  Meal, 
the  motion  qf  his  body,  and  the  inflezkHi  of  his  voice  who  first  uttereth  then  as  his  own, 
is  that  which  giveth  them  the  form,  the  nature,  the  very  essence  of  instruments  available 
lo  Eternal  Itfe."^  Hooker  wrote  the  above  about  1596.  How  extensively  the  distinc* 
tion  which  he  here  obviously  suggests,  as  made  in  his  day,  between  Lectures  and  Ser- 
mons, was  regarded  in  practice,  and  how  long  it  continued  to  be  made  in  England,  is  not 
known.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  oen* 
tury,  it  existed  very  generally  only  In  theory  ;  that  most  Puritans  preached  their  Lee- 
tures,  and  wrote  as  well  as  preached  their  sermons.  In  this  country  it  was  attempted  by 
the  first  settlers  to  preserve  it  between  the  Sermons  of  Pastors,  and  the  Sermons  and 
Lectures  of  Teachers,  whose  office  nearly  resembled  that  of  beneficed  Lecturers  in  the 
mother  country.  But  in  the  Sketches  or  Abstracts  (referred  to  under  Charlestoum,  K.) 
of  the  Sermons  and  Thursday  Lectures  of  Mr.  Norton,  Teacher  of  First  Church,  Boston, 
preached  between  1655  and  1661,  no  difference  in  the  style  of  their  composition  can  be 
perceived.  And  although  in  the  annual  Bampton  Lectures  at  Oxford,  Eng.  and  Dudleian 
Lectures  in  our  own  University,  the  distinction  oriKlnally  contemplated  between  Lectures 
and  Sermons,  on  the  same  subjects,  is  doubtless  in  some  measure  still  kept  up ;  yet  the 
Lectures  and  Sermons  delivered  in  our  pulpits  on  ordinary  occasions  at  the  present  day 
differ  only  in  name. 

Lecturers,  except  the  few  who  were  beneficed  clergymen,  derived  their  compensatioa 
from  sources  purely  voluntary.  Some  depended  on  a  free  contribution  of  their  hearers : 
as  Mr.  Hlgginson,  after  he  was  deprived  tor  nonconformity.'  Some  were  maintained  by 
the  generosity  of  pious  individuals ;  and  others  received  a  fixed  annual  stipend  from  the 
founders  of  their  Lectures,  or  from  the  Societies  which  employed  them,  as  well  as  occa- 
sional gratuities  from  the  towns  or  cities  where  their  labors  were  bestowed.  Thus  Mr. 
Shepard  was  paid  fiom  the  provision  made  by  the  founder  of  his  Lecture :  *  and  we  lead. 
In  the  **  History  of  the  Puritans,"  of  '*  many  private  gentlemen  in  Suffolk,  (who)  main- 
tained lecturers  at  their  own  expense  ;  "  and  of  Bev.  Mr.  John  Workman,  for  hl\een  years 
Lecturer  of  St.  Stephen's,  Gloucester,  to  whom,  in  consideration  of  his  tong  continued 
services  and  his  numerous  family,  that  city  at  length  granted  an  annuity  of  £20  under 
their  common  seal.* 

Lecturers,  being  in  most  instances  clergymen  without  cure  of  souls,  and  whose  only  or 
main  business  was  to  preach,  subscription,  it  seems,  except  to  the  doctrinal  articles,  was 
not  at  first  so  rigorously  enforced  upon  them,  as  upon  the  parochial  clergy.  Hence  Lec- 
tureships were  coveted  by  the  Puritans,  rather  than  parochial  cures ;  and  were  princi- 
pally In  their  hands.  Speaking  of  them,  Neal  observes,  **  These  Lecturers  were  chiefly 
puritans,  who  not  bein^  satisfied  with  a  full  conformity,  so  as  to  take  upon  them  a  cure  of 
souls,  only  preached  m  the  afternoons,  beins  chosen  and  maintained  by  the  people. 
They  were  strict  Calvinists,  warm  and  affectionate  preachers,  and  distinguished  them- 
•elves  by  a  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  by  a  bold  opposition  to  popery  and  the 

new  ceremonies,  and  by  an  uncommon  severity  of  life." **  The  lecturers  had  very 

popular  talents,  and  drew  great  numbers  of  people  after  them.  Bishop  Laud  would  often 
say.  They  were  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  state,  because  by  their  prayers  and 
sermons  they  awakened  the  people's  disaffection,  and  therefore  must  be  suppressed.*'^ 
They  doubtless  took  occasion  of  their  office  to  speak  at  times  in  public,  in  a  manner  de- 
rogatory to  the  ceremonies  and  other  requirements  of  the  establishment.  And  hence» 
years  before  Archbishop  Laud  came  into  power,  they  had  excited  the  jealousy  both  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  and  moved  them  to  attempt  restraining  them  and  put- 
tine  them  down.  In  the  Book  of  Canons,  published  1603,  it  was  ordained  by  the  36th 
ana  87th,  that  no  person  should  be  ordained,  or  suffered  to  preach,  or  to  catechize  in  any 
place,  as  a  lecturer,  or  otherwise,  unless  he  first  subscribe,  willingly  and  ex  animo,  to 
three  articles,  owning  the  king*s  supremacy  In  matters  ecclesiastical ;  acknowledging  the 
lawfulness  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  agreeing  to  use  it  and  no  other ;  and  con- 
fessing all  and  each  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God.'  By  these  Canons,  the  liberty  which  I.ecturers  seem  to  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in 
the  matter  of  subscription,  was  taken  away :  and  this  measure  was  followed  up  by  a  suc- 
cession of  others  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  which  proved  effectual  eventu- 
ally to  drive  many  of  the  Puritan  Lecturers  (Mr.  Hooker  among  others)  from  their  minis- 
try, and  to  prevent  without  doubt  the  ordination  of  many  more."  \}Mather'8  Magn.  B. 
Ill  ^JV^eaTs  Hist,  of  Puritans,  Vol.  II.  275.  ^J^TeaTs  Hist.  I  290.  *Eecl  Polity,  B. 
V.  sect.  21, 22.  ^Shepard's  Autohiog.  p,  28, 29.  •J^eaVs  Hist,  IL  811,  262.  '^jfcaTe 
Bist,  II  p.  226.    •JVeaVs  Hist,  II  61, 158,  225, 227, 274,  275.] 
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WATERTOWN,   (E.) 
29  Lottwre$  ;  Preparatory  Leetura  ;  Bo§ton  Thw9day  Licturi, 

Rev.  Dr.  Frtocto  conjectural,  thtt  the  Lectures  of  Mr.  ShermaD,  which  the  itudenti 
mt  Cambridge  walked  to  Watertowo  oDce  a  fortnight  to  hear,  *<  were  connected  with  the 
•tudies  to  which  he  was  ao  partial,  and  in  which  he  became  ao  distinguished :  *'  viz.  of 
**  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  sciences."  ^  But  it  seems  far  more  probable,  that  they 
were  religioua  lectures ;  such  as  were  then  common  in  the  vicinity,  and  which  it  was  cua- 
tomary  for  people  from  abroad  to  attend.  A  lecture  of  this  description  it  is  certain  there  was 
at  Watertown,  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Bailey,  and  Mr.  Gibba*  Mr.  Sherman's  two  immediate 
•uccesaon.  **  Friday  June  1.  1688.  Went  to  fVatertoum  Lecture  in  company  of  Mr. 
Moodey  &  Capt  Townsend.  Teat,  1  Cor.  11.  31.  (f  we  would  judg,  Mr.  Dudley, 
Blackweil,  Mr.  Danforth,  Councillor  Usher,  Mr.  Russel,  Graves,  and  many  more  there," 
Itc.  &c.'  **  1706.  Aug.  16.  I  carry  Mra.  Willard  to  Watertown  Lecture,  and  hear  Mr. 
Gibbs  preach  exceilenUy  from  John  9.  4.  While  U  U  day.  Din*d  at  Mr.  GibbsV  <te. 
ttc.* 

As  many  of  the  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts  had  been  preachers  or  hearers  of  Lec- 
tures in  England,  they  quickly  introduced  them  upon  their  arrival  in  this  country.  Ia 
1634,  week^  lectures  bad  been  established  in  Boston,  Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  New* 
town  (Cambridge),  each  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  were  then  in  the  habit 
of  attending.'  In  1639,  they  had  so  multiplied  in  the  country,  and  so  many  were  the 
iooonveniences  accruing  from  the  seal  of  the  people  U>  attend  them,  (especially  to  the 
poor  who  would  resort  to  two  or  three  in  a  week),  and  also  from  the  iateneas  of  the 
oour,  to  which  some  of  them  used  U>  be  prolonged  ;  that  the  Genenl  Court  requested 
the  ministers  to  meet  in  divers  places  with  the  magistrates  and  deputies,  '*  to  conskler 
about  the  "  length  u^  frequency  of  chureh  aasembUes,  and  to  make  return  to  the  couif  ef 
their  determinations."  * 

In  tlie  manuscript  Journals  of  Judge  Sewall,  extending  from  1686  to  1730,  the  lectures 
ka  the  ^vt  towns  named  above  are  recognized,  as  still  in  existence.  He  alio  speaks  more 
or  leas  frequently  of  lectures  in  other  places,  as  Salem,  Ipswich,  Charlesiown,  Lynn, 
Dedham,  (Rowley,  Newton,  Milton,  Weymouth ;  and  in  the  Indian  church  at  Natick 
(See  Sherborne,  A).  The  Salem  Lecture  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  town ; 
and  a  fine  had  been  imposed,  1649,  for  neglect  to  attend  it.^  That  at  Ipswich  had  beoA 
established  in  1641,  was  held  weekly  on  Thursday,  and  continued  till  1768,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  a  Monthly  Lecture.*  The  lectures  both  at  Salem  and  Ipswich,  the  Judges 
•f  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Province  were  formerly  wont  to  attend,  when  in  aession  in 
those  towns  at  the  time.'  The  lecture  at  Cambridge,  originally  held  weekly,  was  aAer« 
wards  changed  into  a  monthly  lecture;  at  which  "matchless  Mitchell"  ** largely 
bandied  ma^s  misery  by  sin,  and  salvation  by  Christ,  and  entered  on  the  doctrine  of 
obedience  due  thereupon ;  and  vast  assemblies  of  people  from  all  the  neighboring  towns 
reckoned  it  highly  worth  their  pains  to  repair  unto  that  lecture."  ^  There  were  also  lee- 
tvrea  at  Beverly  and  Reading  (See  Notes,  South  Reading,  Pierpont)  in  1700 ;  and  at 
Wobom  in  1679 :'  and  at  a  town  meeting  in  Woburn,  March  4, 1717,  an  addition  of  £20 
was  voted  to  the  stated  salary  of  their  minister.  Rev.  John  Fox,  provided  ho  would  hold 
a  lecture  once  in  six  weeks.  Whether  Mr.  Fox  preached  the  proposed  lecture,  does  net 
appear.' 

These  lectures,  it  is  evident,  were  not  the  same  as  those,  which  it  is  still  the  cnstom 
of  many  churches  to  have,  shortly  before  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
which  are  now  almost  ezcluaively  understood  by  the  name ;  but  were  designed  for  the 
more  genenl  purpose  of  instructing  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
leading  articles  ot  Christian  faith  and  practice.  Sacramental,  or  Preparatory  Lectures,  it 
is  believed,  are  of  much  later  date ;  and  when  first  introduced  into  Boston,  were  held  on 
m  different  day  of  the  week,  and  at  different  intervals  of  time  from  its  celebrated  Thure« 
day  Lecture.  The  earliest  notice  that  baa  been  observed,  of  a  Sacramental  Lecture  in 
Boston,  is  a  vote  of  Firat  Chureh,  Feb.  14,  1719-20,  to  comply  with  an  invitation  of  tho 
Church  in  Brattle  Street  to  liold  such  a  lecture  unitedly  with  them ;  the  communion  in 
each  chureh  being  on  the  first  Lord's  day  in  each  month.  This  lecture  was  to  be  on  the 
Friday  afternoon  before  the  communion ;  and  to  be  preached  at  the  meeting-house  in 
Brettle  Street  by  the  minister  of  each  chureh  alternately.'  About  this  time,  or  not  long 
after,  a  Sacramental  Lecture  on  Friday  appears  U>  have  been  set  up  at  the  New  North 
Church.  •*  1780  July  24.  I  preached  the  friday  Lecture  for  Mr.  Thacher  at  the  N. 
North,  his  Mother  being  buried  in  the  Evening,  fr.  1  John  1.  7.'*  &c.  &.c.*'  An  Evening 
Lecture  before  the  communion,  was  established  in  the  New  Brick  Church  Mareh  15» 
1741."  The  Old  South  Chureh  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  a  lecture  of  thio  de- 
scription till  about  the  same  period.  In  the  Journak  of  Judge  Sewali,  a  memt>er,  and  oC 
Rev.  Dr.  8«wiU»  a  pastor  oC  tUt  chtircb,  bo  mentioii  is  aade  that  has  been  perceived,  oC 
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vay  inch  1«ctare  la  it  previoni  to  1741 :  although  the  former  (gentleman  ipeakt  repeatedly 
of  atteading  the  Sacramental  Lecture  in  Brattle  Street  Church  on  the  Friday  before 
communion  in  his  own  church  ;  and  although  the  latter  frequently  records  hia  meeting 
in  private  with  Rev.  Mr.  Prince  bis  colleacue  a  day  or  two  before  their  commanioa, 
according  to  **  their  custom"  for  prayer.  The  earliest  notice  that  has  been  aeen  of  a 
Sacramental  Lecture  in  the  Old  South  Church  is  on  the  title  page  of  a  published  aermoa 
of  Dr.  Sewatl's,  from  Rev.  xxii.  17.  **  preached  on  the  Friday  Evening  Lecture  at  the 
South  Meeting  House  in  Boston,  March  6.  1741-2." 

Of  all  the  religious  lectures  planted  by  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  and  watered  bj 
their  posterity  for  several  generations,  the  Boston  **  Thursday,"  or  <*  Fifth  Day  Lecture,'* 
baa  been  the  most  noted.    This  lecture  is  spoken  of  by  Gov.  Winthrop  io  his  Historj, 
March  4, 1633-4,  as  being  then  established.    Originally,  and  for  several  years  after  other 
churches  were  gathered  in  the  town,  it  was  under  the  control  and  management  of  First 
Church  alone  ;  and  among  the  ministers  of  this  church,  it  seems  (o  have  been  regarded 
as  the  province  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  of  the  pastor,  to  conduct  its  exercises.    (See 
Charlestown,  K.)    During  this  time,  Mr.  Cotton,  the  teacher  at  its  establishment,  weat 
through  in  course  at  this  Lecture,  **  the  whole  first  and  second  Epistles  of  John ;   the 
whole  Book  of  Solomon's  Song ;  the  Parables  of  our  Saviour  to  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
Matthew."  "    And  Mr.  Norton,  his  successor,  lectured  in  like  manner  upon  the  whole 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  upon  a  large  part  of  that  to  the  Hebrews.    (Charles* 
town,  K.)    But,  Aug.  6, 1679,  it  was  voted  by  First  Church,  **  upon  an  order  and  t»dme% 
of  the  magistrates,  that  all  the  elders  of  this  town  roizht  jointly  carry  on  the  6th.  day 
lecture."  *    Henceforth,  in  pursuance  of  this  vote,  all  the  Congregational  minlstere  of 
Boston  officiated  at  the  Lecture  in  turn,  and  preaching  from  the  Scriptures  in  course  novr 
ceased  in  it,  if  it  had  not  before.    From  the  instance  just  quoted,  and  from  others  that 
might  be  adduced,  of  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  io  the  regulation  of  the  Lecture, 
it  is  plain  that  they  considered  it  as  an  institution  of  public  concern.    And  great  was  the 
Inftrest  which  the  public  took  in  it  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  afterward.    The 
inhabitants  of  Boston  resorted  to  it  in  great  numbers ;   and  pious  people  seem  to  have 
made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  attend  it,  when  in  their  power.    Magistrates,  ministers 
and  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  it  weekly  ;  and  some  came 
to  it  not  infrequently  even  from  distant  towns.    And  in  one  instance  upon  record,  the 
governor  went  to  it  with  great  pomp  and  display,  as  it  would  now  be  considered  on  any 
common  occasion.    "  1721  April  6.  The  Gov'.  (Shute)  goes  to  Lecture  with  Haiberts  be- 
fore him.    Mr.  Colman  preaches  from  Ephes.  6.  2.     Honour,    Vast  Assembly."'    la 
consequence  of  the  popularity  of  the  Lecture,  and  the  habit  of  public  men  from  abroad  as 
well  as  in  town  of  attending  it,  it  became  common  to  make  Thursday  in  Boston  a  day  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business.    If  State  affairs  required  the  Council  to  be  summoned,  or 
if  ministers  were  to  be  convened  to  debate  any  question  of  moment  to  the  churches, 
numerous  were  the  instances,  in  whkh  the  time  appointed  for  their  meeting  was  tmfiie- 
diately  after  Thursday  Lecture.*    The  Lecture  furnished  also  an  inviting  opportunity 
for  devotions  and  preaching  adapted  to  special  occasions,  which  was  not  often  overlooked. 
Ifdrought,  or  excessive  wet,  or  any  mortal  sickness  prevailed,  the  Thursday  Lecture 
was  many  times  happily  improved,  as  a  season  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  God  for  the 
removal  of  the  calamity,  and  of  ministering  timely  admonition  to  the  people.'    When  per- 
sons of  distinguished  piety  and  usefulness  in  society,  whether  in  town  or  country,  were 
removed  by  death,  their  virtues  were  frequently  commemorated,  and  their  foss  deplored 
in  a  funeral  discourse  at  the  Thursday  Lecture.*    And  finally,  if  a  convict  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  Boston,  the  dav  appointed  for  the  awful  transaction  was  in  many  instances  Thurs- 
day, that  the  criminal  nimself  might  be  broueht  to  the  Lecture,  and  have  opportunity  of 
listening  to  the  earnest  seasonable  prayers  and  exhortations  of  the  preacher,  before  he  left 
the  world ;  and  that  a  deeper  salutary  impression  might  be  made  on  the  minds  of  the  com- 
munity.   **  1718.  7^.  24.    Very  vast  assembly.    Mr.  Colman  preaches  excellently.   Ps.  M. 
pelivermefrom  blood  guiUiness.    Condemned  Wallis  present. — About  3  or 4  p.  m.  Wallis 
is  executed."'^    This  venerated  Lecture  alone,  of  all  its  numerous  kindred,  yet  survives; 
but  in  a  languishing  condition.    Even  while  it  continued  outwardly  to  flourish  and  to  be 
honored  by  the  attendance  of  listening  multitudes,  there  were  causes  at  work  (observed 
and  lamented  by  many  at  the  time)  which  were  preying  on  its  vitals.    That  ardent  piety 
of  the  Puritan  settlers  which  breathed  life  and  vigor  into  their  numerous  public  religious 
meetings,  was  on  the  decay;  and  as  that  gradually  declined,  it  left  this  cherished  institu- 
tion to  which  it  had  given  birth  and  distinction,  to  become  but  the  shadow  of  what  it  once 
was.    [^ Francises  Hist.  p.  47,  48,  note.    ^SewalVs  Joum.    *Winthrop*s  Hist,  L  144, 
824.     ^FeWs  ,annaU,  p,  180,  400.    ^Felfs  Hist.  p.  212.    ^FeWs  Hist,  fysvo.  p.  212, 
and  SewaWs  Joum.  JVov.  17,  1697.    ^Mather's  Magn,  Vol  //.  B.  JV.    ^fVobum  T. 
Mec.July  16, 1679,  ^c.  4rc.   *  Emerson*  s  Hist,    ^jRee.  Dr,  SewaWs  Joum,     ^^  Ware's 
Hist.  Disc.  p.  29.    ^*Mather*s  Magn.  Vol.  I.  B.  HIA 

Subjoined  is  a  Sketch,  taken  by  Mr.  Hull,  of  a  Thursday  Lecture  by  Mr.  Norton, 
copied  from  the  maoiiBcript  volumes  referred  to  under  Charlestown,  K.    A  few  seotences 
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which  the  tnlhor  wrote  in  short  hand,  are  neeeatarily  omltCed  in  the  copy.    The  text 
was  from  the  worda,  £ph.  il.  ft.    **  By  grace  ye  are  aaved." 

••  6  of  21  (April  2)  165ft.    Mr.  Nortojt. 

Ephe.  2.  5. 

**  We  may  enqaire  Who  are  the  periona  heere  apolien  of?  2^  What  he  meaDea 
hy  grace  ?  8'/  What  to  be  aaved  ?  fiv  the  peraooa,  he  meanea  the  Ephetitna ,  such  u 
were  dead  in  sins  and  trespaasea.  7^  by  salvation,  it  roeaoea  first  that  the  perMMi  ssTed 
waa  under  the  carse,  and  therefore  in  a  condition  of  perishinc.  It  is  the  bringing  of  them 
from  the  evill  of  the  curse  to  the  good  of  the  promise.  The  state  under  the  curse  was 
inexcusible,  soe  the  state  under  the  promise  is  undesenred ;  the  state  under  the  curse 
was  unsToidable,  and  their  state  undtfr  the  promise  is  unalterable ;  thel>  state  under  the 
curse  waa  intolerable,  soe  under  the  promise  it  is  happy.  Now  bjr  grace  heere  we  are  to 
understand  the  free  favour  of  God,  whereby,  as  of  himaelfe  he  willed^  soe  for  the  salce  of 
Jeaus  Christ  he  doth  effectually  opltft  all  things  that  apertaioe  to  life  godlyneas  and  bless* 
edness  upon  the  Elect.  You  may  concider  it  under  these  8  acts.  If  is  an  etemall  act 
before  all  tyme.  11  Rom.  5.  the  election  of  grace,  that  ia,  his  increated  will  concerning 
these  Ephesiana  tiefore  they  had  anv  being.    1  Tim.  1.  9.  acccording  to  hia  owne  pur- 

Kie  and  grace  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  twgan.  It  was  provided  lor  us 
fore  there  was  anv  sin.  2^  it  Is  an  act  in  tyme,  I  meane  the  gift  of  Christ.  6  Rom. 
17.  the  obedience  of  Christ  Is  called  the  gift  of  grace :  for  notwithstanding  all  the  good 
that  God  willed  us,  yet  it  doth  not  reach  us  unless  Christ  Jesus  purchase  it  The  law  waa 
given  by  Moaes,  but  grace  came  by  Jeaua  Christ :  he  hath  purchaaed  the  apllcatlon  of  it. 
8*f  it  is  to  be  concidered  in  regard  of  the  Aplicadon  of  this  good  to  the  elect.  1  Cor.  15. 
10.  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.  Just  soe  much  as  God  hath  willed^  hath 
Christ  purduued;  and  just  aoe  much  as  God  hath  willed  and  Chriat  purchased,  is  aplied, 
Grace  meaneth  all  good  and  all  utterly  undeaerved  by  ua.  Thus  you  se  what  grace  ia : 
ye  are  aaved  by  grace. 

J)oet.  The  apHcallon  of  life  godlyneas  and  bleaaedness.  It  is  the  eflect  of  grace ;  or, 
salvation  is  the  elfect  of  grace ;  is  a  mater  of  high  praise  unto  God  and  triumphing  conao* 
lation  to  the  sainta.    Faith  excludea  boaellng  in  man  Ro.  it  Inableth  to  tioast  in  God. 

Twice  in  tfila  chap?  he  tells  them  they  who  were  dead  fitc.  are  quiekend  (vis.  y.)  I.  5. 
and  in  2.  8.  by  grace  ye  are  aaved.    Soe  2  Tim.  1.9.    2  Tit.  11.    STit.  5.  7. 

The  Reasons  ««hy  It  is  soe,  that  salvation  floweth  from  grace. 

1  Beat.  First  it  is  the  pleaaure  of  God.  God's  will  was  not  that  any  ahould  live  hy 
woriiea,  but  they  should  be  saved  and  (by  ?)  grace.  God  gave  Adam  a  covenant  of 
worfces,  but  was  that  hia  purpoae  that  he  &ould  live  by  It  ?  Noe.  Exod :  1  will  Im 
gracioua.  Why  ?  because  he  will.  It  is  the  homage  that  every  creature  doth  owe  to 
God  is  to  acknowledge  the  sufleraoty  of  hia  will. 

2  Bea$,  is  from  the  mirit  of  Christ ;  grace  comea  by  Christ 

8  Mea$.  From  the  instrument  of  saivatioo,  and  that  ia  faith.  It  is  of  faith,  that  It 
might  be  by  grace.  If  it  be  off  faith,  it  is  of  something  without  us.  What  is  faith,  but 
the  imbradng  of  Jeaus  Christ  acording  to  the  promise.  Looke  at  the  love  of  God  as  the 
prineipU  eauie,  the  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  meritarioui  eoiwe,  and  k)oke  at  fiitfi 
aa  the  mslnfmefif  (of  our  aalvation,  and  it  ia  evidently  of  grace). 

1  Mtiruetian,  The  state  of  all  that  are  aaved,  it  waa  a  state  acursed.  The  meaning 
is,  there  Is  noe  child  of  grace,  but  he  tons  a  cliild  of  the  curse.  This  was  a  atrange 
methode,  tliat  they  were  made  in  a  state  of  life ;  they  fell  from  that  to  lye  under  the 
curse ;  and  from  thence  (they  were  raiaed)  to  salvation.  Ought  not  Christ  to  sufler,  ttc. 
and  aoe  to  enter  into  his  gforie.    Soe  the  elect,  they  doe  lye  under  the  curse,  He, 

2  Jtaslr.  Our  passage  from  the  sUte  of  the  curse  unto  this  state  of  aalvation,  it  is  after 
the  manor  of  a  difficult  eacape.  Grace  aavea  easyly,  if  you  k>oke  to  the  author  of  it, 
God ;  but  it  is  difficult,  if  you  kwke  to  the  mhject  of  it  It  is  certaine  that  Israeli  went 
out  of  Egipt  the  very  day  He  had  spointed ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  marke  tlie 
method,  with  iinget  (signes)  and  great  difficulty.  Soe  your  convertion,  it  shall  be  In 
the  very  houre  in  which  it  is  apointed,  but  yet  you  pass  through  great  difficulty ;  it  ia 
aa  by  escape.  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  aaved  ttc  They  are  aaved  eflectualy,  but 
yet  by  way  of  escape.  By  terible  things  in  righteousness  wilt  thou  anai^er  ua,  O  God  of 
OF.  salvation. 

8  In»tr,  Grace  is  of  eminent  and  alsufficlent  efficacy  to  the  aeompllshment  of  what  it 
is  apointed  to.  Paull  is  buffited,  but,  my  grace  i$  ettfficient  for  thee  ;  nothing  else  Is 
sufficient  We  are,  aay  they,  killed  all  the  day  long ;  but  in  God  we  make  our  boaat  all 
day  long.  How  do  these  stand  ?  They  are  killed  in  respect  of  sin ;  but  boast  in  respect 
of  grace. 

4  Jhsfr.  The  doctrine  of  grace  Is  a  great  misterie.  Grace  doth  establish  the  law,  aea 
the  Apostle.  Tet  some  tyme  he  ses  they  are  oootrarie.  The  meaning  is,  in  respect  oC 
•alvttioo  they  are  (ontrtrie.    The  Iai0  aaved  by  what  we  doe ;  the  GoepeU  seTod  liy  tbn 
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rightaoiiBneM  of  mother.    Adam  bad  beene  the  iabject  of  riffhtaouaneif  in  the  finC 
Covenant,  but  Christ  is  the  subject  of  righteousneas  in  the  Gospeil. 

It  may  be  a  word  of  Conviction  to  those  as  doe  not  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  grace. 
Pelagions  would  say  we  are  saved  by  erace ;  and  aoe  would  these  at  Roome  ;  and  aoe 
the  Arminiaos  will  say.  How  then  ?  I  do  not  deny,  saith  a  Pelagion,  that  we  are  saved 
by  grace,  though  by  free  will ;  for  this  free  will  is  from  God.  Soe  the  Papist  sea,  I  doe 
not  deoie  we  are  saved  by  grace,  (hough  we  doe  merit ;  for  that  we  do  merit  it,  is  from 
God.    Good  therefore  it  is,  to  be  distinct  io  the  Icnow ledge  of  grace. 

All  (our  salvation)  therefore  flowes  from  God,  as  his  will ;  from  Christ,  as  having 
merited  the  aplication  of  grace  ;  and  for  the  creature,  as  one  dead  in  trespasses  and  iin. 
Whatever  we  have  (we  have  nothing)  without  Jesus  Christ. 

Speake  in  respect  of  Christ,  he  miriled  it.  How  is  that  of  grace  ?  It  is  of  grace  to 
u$  ;  and  there  is  a  misterie,  that  the  covenant  of  grace  provides  for  the  satisfaction  of 
God's  justice.  You  will  say,  by  faith  ye  are  saved.  But  it  is  not  o'.  faith  that  saves  us, 
but  Jesus  Christ  one  whom  it  rests ;  and  that  we  do  believe,  it  is  of  grace.  Bv  grace, 
ses  Paull,  I  am  what  I  am.  It  is  the  effect  of  grace,  whatever  we  are ;  and  then  it  if 
the  way  to  salvation,  and  not  the  eaiise  of  it.    Now  for 

Exhortation^  First  to  those  (who)  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sinns.  You  are  to  atend 
upon  the  ordenances,  and  to  looke  ibr  grace.  But  what  grace  ?  It  is  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
the  grace,  the  effect  of  Election,  who  shall  give  this  grace  unto  you.  As  unable  as  you 
are  to  merit  this  grace,  soe  unable  are  you  Io  convert  and  quicken  your  owne  soules. 
What  a  power  is  it  that  must  quicken  a  dead  soull  ?  I  speak  it  to  this  end,  that  we  may 
not  have  confidence  in  any  thing  that  we  have.  2^  Owne  (he  method  of  God  in  the  die* 
pensation  of  grace.  What  is  that  ?  It  is  after  the  manor  of  a  difficult  escape.  3'/  Owne 
our  need  of  this  grace.  Are  you  convinced  that  vou  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ? 
Can  you  goe  to  heaven  and  fetch  water  there  (thence?)  ?  From  a  higher  place  comes 
thaterace  by  which  you  are  converted.  Jesus  Christ  must  purchase  thst  grace  by 
which  you  must  live.  Were  you  soe  hungry  or  soe  naked  as  nothing  else  will  satisfy  or 
cover  you,  (you  cannot  have  it?)  without  Jesus  Christ  dye  to  purchase  it:  and  soe  may  be 
saied  concerning  any  grace  that  we  want.  4^T  be  cleare  and  dtstinkt  as  that  we  sre  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sinns  all  of  us;  and  cleare  in  the  doctrine  of  grace.  Doe  not  say  it  is 
of  grace,  because  it  is  from  God ;  nor  only,  from  God  by  Christ.  For  office  and  gifrs 
may  be  from  God  by  Christ ;  and  yet  not  as  your  Redeemer  nor  from  Election.  The 
manifestation  of  grace  is  the  great  name  of  God.  I  will  be  gracious.  I  will  have 
this  name  proclaimed.  The  rifirht  understanding  of  grace  is  the  great  busyness.  The 
eanctified  understanding  of  it  blasts  all  that  is  of  flesh  at  once.  Tdce  learning  or  coBion 
fprace  &c.  It  blasts  it  all.  It  is  a  transcending  prerogative  in  the  Evangelicall  crowne  of 
God.  It  keeps  man  low,  it  makes  God  high.  It  is  not  reason  nor  learning  that  will  die* 
pute  us  to  conversion :  nor  fasting  and  praier :  thogh  God  makes  use  of  these,  but  thev 
will  not  doe  it.  It  comes  only  from  God's  will.  I  will  have  mercy  upon  whom  I  wiU 
^c.  The  Spirit  blowes  where  it  listeth.  Lastly,  waite  we  in  the  meanes  of  grace  upon 
the  God  of  grace.  I  meane,  waite  for  God  todispence  grace  to  you  according  to  his  will. 
Have  no  confidence  in  relations  nor  education. 

II.  2'/  To  those  who  are  made  partakers  of  grace :  See  whence  it  is.  From  grace,  men 
of  good  pleasure  you  are  :  vessels  of  mercy.  Thy  name  is  called,  sought  out  2'7  Study 
grace :  study  more  and  more,  that  we  are  dead  in  trespases  and  sinns  till  vocation  ;  and 
Attt  we  are  saved  by  grace.  Know  your  strength.  Thy  mercy  shall  prevent  us,  thy 
mercy  shall  follow  us.  We  are  dead ;  but  heere  is  quickining  grace.  Noe  more  can 
God  cease  io  be,  then  the  beleiver  can  sease  to  be  acording  to  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  grace.  God  hath  made  a  covenant  ordered  and  sure.  Though  my  house  &.c.  Labor 
to  five  upon  this  grace  from  day  to  day.  We  need  watering  every  moment ;  continuaU 
euply  and  sucour.  S'/  labor  to  give  God  the  praise  of  all.  You  can  se  noe  reason  why 
God  tooke  you,  and  not  another ;  Jacob,  and  not  Esau.  Why  then,  let  him  have  the 
praise. 

WATERTOWN,   (F.) 

80.  Cfonoention:    Convention  Sermon. 

The  custom  of  an  annual  sermon  before  the  Convention  of  Congregational  ministers  in 
Massachusetts  commenced  in  1720.  From  the  settlement  of  this  State  as  a  Colony,  its 
General  Court  frequently  consulted  its  ministers  in  the  framing  of  laws,  and  in  affairs  of 
great  public  importance  ;  *■  and  continued  to  do  so,  even  till  since  the  granting  of  the 

Province  Charter  in  1692.    **  1685  Friday  July  10th Mr  Stoughton  visits  me,  and 

tells  of  the  Court's  Adjournm*.    till  next  Tuesday  Senight,  and  then  y*  Elders  to  meet 

them  and  adnee ^(July  li ')  Orders  go  out  to  Towns  y\  have  not  sent,  to  send  a 

Deputy  or  Dep".  at  y^  peril  against  y*  21st  Inst  and  y*  Elder  (Elders  ?)  wam'd  also  to 
appear :    I  read  the  pap^.  to  Waiertown :    The  JOepttties  y\  were  preieat  on  Friday,  are 
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to  warn  y^  rMpeetite  Eldert. Taeiday  July  21.— ^-This  day  about  81  Miolstera 

meet.  Mr.  Higginsoo  Prayes  excellently.  Gov',  ^ives  y«  QuestioD.  Dioe  all  together 
at  Monk*8.  After  Diller  ab^  8  or  4  aclock,  they  give  their  Answers ;  I.  e.  Mr  Hubbard 
Speakes  in  behalf  of  y«  rest,  that  y'.  Opinion  waa,  the  Governm^  ought  not  to  give  way 
to  another  till  y*  Gen^i  Court  bad^seen  and  iudged  of  y«  Comission ;  so  should  be  cali'd, 
if  not  sitting  at  y«  Arrival  of  a  Comisskmed  Gov'.  But  several  Express'd  some  Dissent  '* 
8tc.  &c.'  "  1696  Friday,  June  14.  The  Bill  apinst  Incest  was  passed  w^  y.  Depu- 
ties, four  and  twenty  Nos,  and  seven  and  twenty  Yeas.  The  JlUnieten  gave  in  y!  Argu- 
ments yesterday  in  Writing;  elie  it  had  hardhi  gon"  8tc.  &.C.'  This  intimate  connec- 
tion ot  the  clergy  wilk  the  government  of  the  Colony  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  customary 
annual  meeting  of  the  former  at  Boston,  at  the  time  of  the  General  Election.  Accord- 
Ingly,  Mather  Dears  testimony  in  1698  to  **  a  general  appearance  of  ail  the  ministers  in 
each  colony,  once  a  year,  at  the  town,  and  the  time  of  the  General  Court  for  ele^ions  of 
magistrates  in  the  cokmies." '  But  he  says  nothing  here  of  a  Convention  Sermon  at 
'*  this  general  appearance  "  of  ministers.  Judge  Sewall  likewise  repeatedly  notices  this 
meeting  of  the  ministers  of  Massachusetts  at  the  Genersl  Election  ;  but  makes  no  allusioa 
to  any  sermon  on  the  occasion.  "  Wednesday  May  27.  1686.  Election  day Mr  Wil- 
liam Adams  preaches  from  Isa.  66.  2 ^Friday  May  29*^ Mr  Ekot  was  ill,  and 

Dot  at  this  Electk>n,  w«^  knew  nothing  of,  till  Mr.  PhiUipk  told  me  y.  last  night." ' 

«' May  80.  1706.   Election ^May  8i.  1706.   Gov'. ,  Major  Brown,  Sewall,  Higginsoo 

dine  at  Mr  Willard's  with  the  Mmisters."  >    «<  1711  May  80 Election  as  last  year, 

Mve  8tc— — May  81.  Gov^  dines  with  Mr  Wadsuforth,  And  the  Counsellours  of  y«  8. 
Cb.  Dr  Mather,  Dr  C.  Mather,  and  numtf  Ministers  "  die.  die*  Rev.  Mr.  Sherman  of 
Watertown,  it  seems,  preached  before  the  Convention  in  1682.  But  according  to  the 
Lift  of  pieachen  on  that  occasion,  given  in  the  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Convention,"  ho 
was  the  only  one  till  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  in  1722.*  In  1720,  it  was  determined  by  the 
ministers  to  haVe  a  sermon  constantly  at  their  annual  Convention.     **  1720   May  26. 

(Electkm  Day)   The  Rot.  Mr  Stone  Preach'd  fr.  Rom.  18.  3.    For  Rulers  tfe ^The 

JUiinsfers  met  at  my  House.  26.  They  met  again  this  Morning.  Voted  that  o  Sermon 
should  be  preadCd  onualhf  to  the  AHmsters  on  the  Day  following  the  Elect"  Dr  In- 
crease Mather  was  Chosen  to  that  Service  for  y*  next  Tear.  The  Rev^  Mr  Solomoo 
Stoddard  was  also  chosen  in  case  the  Doctor  ebou*d  fail :  And  Dr  C.  Math!  to  supply  his 
place  upon  Supposition  y*.  he  shou'd  be  Prevented  by  y*  Provide  of  O.  Dr  C.  Math! 
Fray*d  Yesterday ;  Mr  John  Williams  to  Day.  It  was  propos'd,  and  I  think  generally 
agreed  that  Days  of  Fasting  and  Pray!  should  be  kept  by  our  Churches  successively  te 
Ask  y*  plentifull  Effusfon  ot  the  Spirit  on  the  rising  Generation."*  The  Tote  respecting 
the  Sermon  was  carried  into  efleot  In  1721.  The  Convention  Sermon  that  year  wae 
preached  at  a  private  dwelling  house  ;  as  was  that  in  1722 :  and  this  continued  appa* 
rently  to  be  the  practice,  till  1729.  The  custom  of  a  collection  at  the  Convention  for 
religious  charities  commenced  in  1781.  •*  1721  May  81.  (Election)  Mr  Mood«iy  of  York 
preach'd  June  1.   Dr  Increaae  Mather  preach'd  a  Sermon  to  y*  Ministers,  m  my 

House,  fr.  Rev.  1.  20."  8ic  &c.*    «•  1722  Msv  80.  Gen'.  Elect?   Mr.  Hancock  preach'd 

fr.  Luk.  22.  26 81.   Dr.  C.  Mather  preach'd  at  my  house  fr.  Rev.  2.  2."  kc.  die* 

«« 1727  May  81.  Genl  Elect*   Mr  Baxter  preach'd  well  fro.  1  Tim.  2.  1,  2. June  1. 

Mr  President  preach'd  to  the  Ministers  fr.  Mai.  2.  7.    He  is  the  Messenger  of  the  Ld  of 
hosts.    Gave  ExcelH.  Instruct^  and  Exhort?*  &c.  die*    «'  1729   Mav  28.    Mr.  Prince 
and  1  join'd  in  Pray',  for  G's  Pity  and  Blessing  respectf  the  Affairs  of  this  Day  (the  Elect? 
at  Salem).            fiieveral  Ministers  at  my  House.    29.  Mr  Cohnan  Preach'd  the  Sermon 
to  the  Ministers  m  PubHek  from  2  Thess.  8. 1.    Br^  pfay/hr  vs. A  consMerable  num- 
ber of  Ministers  met  ag?  after  diner."  die.  8ic.*    1781  Msy  26.   Genl  Election Mr 

FIsk  preach'd  The  Ministers  met  at  my  House.    Chose  Mr  Colmsn  Moderator. 

27.  Met  again.  Mr.  Colman  is  chosen  to  receive  what  may  be  Collected  for  Provid?* 
And  I  am  to  receive  what  may  be  Collected  for  Kingston.  Ld  help  me  to  manage  that 
Aflhir^O  Let  the  Gospel  be  settled  and  prevail  in  y<f«  Places !  There  was  a  Subscrip' 
iion  for  Provide*  [^lVinthrop*s  Hist,  by  Savage,  VoL  /.  p.  164,  208.  9rc,  ^SewalVt 
Joum.  ^Mather's  Magn.  Vol,  //.  B,  V.  p.  282.  ^Hiet,  Sketch  of  Conv.  1821.  p.  80. 
*i2ev.  Dr.  Setoall's  Jowm.'\ 

WATERTOWN,    (G.) 

81.  Mr.  John  Bailey,  sometime  an  Jissistant  at  the  Old  South,  Boston, 

From  the  following  passages  in  the  Journal  of  Judge  Sewall,  Rev.  John  Bailey  appear* 
to  have  been  an  assistant  minister  to  Mr.  Willard  at  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston* 
before  his  settlement  at  Watertown.  "  Thorsd^y,  March  12,  1684-6."  (Probably  the 
day  of  a  General  Fast.)  <*  Mr  Jn?  Bayly  preach'd  from  Amos  4.  12,  and  Mr  Willard  from 
2  Cor.  4. 16»  17, 18.    Both  Sermooa  and  Prayers  Excellent.    In  y*  Even  2  first  Stavee 
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of  j:  46^  Pi.  SuDg."    *«  1985 Sabbafii-day  Sept'  90.  Mr.  Jd«  Billy  preachet  with  tw 

mU  day;  Mr  Willard  at  Watertowo."  ftc.  &c.  «•  Fast-day  March  25.  1686.  Mr  WiU 
lard  exerctaeth  all  day,  Mr  Bayly  being  coDstrain'd  to  keep  bouse  by  reason  of  y«  Gout.*' 
*<  Mr  Ju«  Bayly  preaches  bla/aretD«f/  Sermon  from  2  Cor.  18. 11.  goes  to  Waterioum  thU 
week.  July  26.  1686.'*  "  July  28  A  considerable  Troop  from  Watertown  come  and  fetch 
Mr  Bayly :  some  of  ours  alao  accompany  them.*'    See  alio  (J). 

WATERTOWN,    (H.) 

82.  ^taUoHon, 

The  installation  of  Mr.  John  Bailey  is  briefly  noticed  by  Judge  Sewall  thus :  «*  1680« 
Wednesday,  Oct'.  6.  Mr.  Bayly  is  ordain*d  at  Watertown,  but  not  at  Congregational 
Men  are*^  What  the  deviation  from  established  custom  was,  which  is  here  alluded  to, 
is  explained  in  Mr.  Bailey's  own  notice  of  this  his  induction  into  office,  as  copied  from  his 
Book  of  Records  by  Rev.  Dr.  Francis.  **  Upon  the  6th.  of  October  1686  1  was  solemnly 
set  apart  ibr  the  pastoral  work  at  Watertown,  without  the  impontion  of  hands."  8tc.  8ic.' 
The  omission  of  this  ceremony  on  this  occasion  is  evidently  referred  to  by  Judge  Sewall, 
as  something  new  in  transactions  of  this  nature  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  New 
England.  Imposition  of  hands  had  been  used  in  the  consecration  of  all  its  first  minuters, 
though  they  had  all  been  previously  ordained  in  the  mother  country.'  It  was  agreeable 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Platform,  referring  to  such  cases/  and  appears  to  have 
been  practised  with  few  or  no  exceptions  down  to  the  above  date.'  Mr.  Bailey's  indue* 
tion  therefore  into  the  pastoral  office  without  it,  and  Mr.  Morton's  likewise  a  month  after 
at  Cbarlestown,  were  unquestionably  the  first,  or  at  least,  among  the  first  instances  of  ao 
installation,  properly  so  called,  in  New  England. 

The  installations  of  these  two  distinguished  Nonconformist  clergymen  from  England 
over  churches  in  this  country.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  doubtless  had  in  his  mind,  among  some 
others  perhaps  about  the  same  time  and  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  following 
paragraph :  and  he  seems  to  speak  of  them  there,  as  the  leading  instances  of  departure 
from  ancient  usage  in  this  particular  among  us.  **  And  so  much  respect  have  our 
churches  had  unto  the  interests  of  the  presbytery  (elders)  in  this  point  of  ordination,  that 
altho'  upon  the  translation  of  pastors  from  one  church  unto  another  among  us,  few  of  the 
pastors  thus  translated,  haoe  scrupled  being  reordained  ;  yet  upon  the  arrival  of  eertmn 
desirable  pastors  formerly  ordained  in  England,  who  scrupled  at  it,  our  destituted 
churches  have  gladly  elected  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  solemnizing  the  transaction 
with  fasting  and  prayer,  have  enioyed  them  to  all  evangelical  intents  and  purposes, 
without  their  being  reordained  at  all.*** 

The  "  scruples  ''of  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Morton,  who  had  both  been  regularly  ordained 
in  the  mother  country,  at  being  reordained  according  to  custom  in  this,  are  easily  ac- 
counted for,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  Nonconformists 
of  their  day  in  England  differed  much  on  this  point  from  their  predecessors  the  Puritans, 
by  whom  New  England  had  been  planted,  and  her  ecclesiastical  constitutions  and  usages 
were  established.  These  differences  of  opinion  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  long 
discussions  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  1645,  on  the  subject  of  ordination.  *<  It  was 
next  debated,  whether  ordination  might  precede  election  to  a  particular  cure  or  charge."* 
Several  eminent  men  of  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  Assembly  defended  the  affirmative 
of  this  question  with  much  the  same  arguments,  that  Hooker,  the  champion  of  Episco- 
pacy, had  employed  for  the  same  purpose  fifty  years  before  against  the  Puritans.^  Two 
of  their  reasons  were,  **  2.  Because  it  is  a  different  thing  to  ordain  to  an  office,  and  to  ap- 
propriats  the  exercise  of  that  office  (o  any  particular  place.  8.  If  election  must  precede 
(frdinaiion,  then  there  must  be  a  new  ordination  upon  every  new  election."  '  To  these 
two  reasons  the  leaders  of  the  Independents  replied,  **  that  it  appeared  to  them  alMurd 
to  ordain  an  officer  without  a  province  to  exercise  the  office  in  ;*— that  they  saw  no 
great  inconvenience  in  reordinations,  though  they  did  not  admit  the  consequence,  that 
a  person  regularly  ordained  to  one  church,  must  be  reordained  upon  every  removal."  *  ' 

From  both  these  leading  parties  of  Nonconformists  in  England  from  1643  to  1685,  the 
Puritan  settlers  of  New  England,  on  this  point  of  ordination,  disagreed.    With  the  Inde- 

f pendents  they  held,  *<  that  ordination  without  election  to  a  particular  charge  seemed  to 
mply  a  conveyance  of  office  power,  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  attended  with  all  the 
difficulties  of  a  lineal  succession."'  Hence  they  contended  against  this  custom  in  the 
mother  country :  and  when  they  came  to  this,  they  showed  in  their  practice  a  more 
thorough  consistency  with  their  principles,  than  the  Independents  seem  to  have  mani- 
fested In  the  debates  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Their  immediate  descendants  gen- 
erally retained  both  their  principles  and  their  usages  on  this  head.  And  hence,  when 
they  saw  a  different  practice  being  introduced  in  compliance  with  the  scruples  of  such 
eminent  men  as  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Morton  were,  many  of  them  regarded  the  innova- 
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tion  with  a  JMloat  aye.  Thlt  ww  the  ctw  espeeiallj  with  tome  of  the  elderly  nfaiie- 
ters ;  as  Increase  Mather,  Joshua  Moodey ,  originally  of  Portsmouth,  then  of  First  Church, 
Boston,  &.C.  (See  S.  Charlestowo) .  They  made  no  opposition,  in  view  of  the  distin* 
ffuished  excellence  of  the  men,  in  regard  to  whose  scruples  this  innovation  was  begun. 
Still  they  could  not  help  regarding  it,  as  a  ffirtualy  thongh  not  an  allowtd  dereliction  of 
the  grounds  on  which  their  ancestors  maintained  the  principle  of  election  btfore  ordina^ 
tion  against  the  friends  of  the  hierarchy  in  England.  And  hence,  though  the  new  prac- 
tice afterwards  gained  ground ;  yet  several  years  had  elapsed,  before  it  became  univer* 
sal.  In  1705,  the  ancient  custom  was  revived  at  an  ordination  at  Boston.  Rev.  Thomas 
Bridge,  who  had  been  a  preacher  at  Jamaica  and  the  Bermuda  Isles,'  and  in  1702,  1703 
at  Cohaosy,  West  Jersey,'  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  at  Boston,  as  colleague 
pastor  with  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  was  inducted  into  office  with  imposition  of  hands. 
«*  Thursday,  10th.  of  May,  1700,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Bridge  was  ordained  a  pastor 
OTor  the  First  Cliurch  of  Christ  In  Boston.  Mr.  James  Allen,  teacher,  gave  him  the 
charge,  and  layed  on  hands  with  elder  Bridgham,  and  elder  Cope,  or  Cobb  '*  (Copp).  '* 
And  so  late  as  the  year  1716,  reordinalion  by  impoeiiion  qf  hands  was  solemnized  at 
Chelsea,  at  the  loductioo  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cbeever  into  the  pastoral  office,  who  had  been 
ordained  many  years  before  at  Maiden  ;"  although  he  himself,  in  noticing  the  transac- 
tion in  his  Church  Records,  calls  it  an  installation.^*  PSewairs  Joum.  *Franeis^s 
JSist.p.5l,noU.  'G.  Charleslown,  ^Platform,  Ch.  IX.  *Maiher*s  Magn.  Vol.  11. 
B.  V.  p.  209.  •J^TeaVs  Hist.  Puritans,  Vol.  III.  p.  281-285.  looker's  ^ecl.  Polity, 
B,  V.  sect,  78,  80.  ^Allen's  Biog.  •Hewairs  Letter  Book.  ^Copy  of  Rec*  in  Emtr* 
9on*s  msClp.  154.    "AbfM,  Chelsea^  1st  Chh.  ^c.  4%.    ^B€9.  Jin  Alger.] 


BRIEF    VIEW 

OF  THE  BAPTIST  INTEREST  IN  EACH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  » 

BXBRACIHO  HOTICKS  OF  THB  ORIOIIT,  BISTORT,  AND  PRKSBNT   STATR   OF  THE  CBDRCRBt, 

UTKRARY  AIID  THBOLOOICAL  XV8TITDTIOH8,  BIBLE,  MISSIOHART,  XDUCATIOB, 

TRACT,  AHD  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETIES,  AND  RELIGIOUS 

PBRIODICALS,  WITH  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

[By  Est.  Birrvt  Bascock,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  of  Poii|bketpsis,  N.  Y.] 

PRELXXiifART  REMARKS.  Of  Dono  of  the  larger  denominations  of  Christians  in  oar 
eountry  is  It  so  difficult  to  obtain  definite  and  comprehensive  information  as  of  the  Bap* 
tists.  Their  system  of  perfect  independence,  in  church  government,  has  been  carried  to 
•uch  an  eitent,  that  Ecclesiastical  union  and  combination  is  more  rarely  seen  among  them^ 
than  in  most  other  denominations.  As  no  higher  judicatory  is  acknowledged  by  them 
as  Scriptural,  than  Is  found  in  each  church,  they  have  not  been,  especially  in  their  early 
history,  brought  together,  to  act  in  concert,  or  to  know  their  own  numbers  or  strength. 
This  renders  the  attempt  to  secure  accuracy  in  recording  their  early  annals,  unusually 
arduous,  and  sometimes  unsatisfactory.  The  chief  sources  from  which  information  hu 
been  derived  for  the  following  articles  are:  Backus*s  Church  History,— Rippon*s 
Annual  Reglster,«-AspluBd*s  Register, — Occasional  notices  and  facts  gleaned  from  a 
Complete  File  of  the  American  Bsptlst  Magazine,  from  its  commencement  in  180S, 
^Benedict's  History  of  the  Baptists,  —  The  Latter  Day  Luminary,  —  The  Baptbt 
Tract  Magazine,— The  Triennial  Bsptist  Register  for  1832-1835,  and  the  Table  of  Asso* 
ciations  for  1888.  Some  assistance  of  a  more  recent  date  has  been  derived  from  the 
Annual  Reports  of  Societies,  Associations  and  Conventions.  It  is  proposed  at  the  close 
of  the  four  parts,  embracing  the  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  United  States,  to  pre- 
•ent  a  complete  Table  of  Baptist  Asnciations  with  the  Statistical  accounts  of  churches, 
ministers  and  members,  brought  down  to  the  latest  dates.  They  will  of  course  vary 
somewhat  from  those  approximations  to  accurate  statements  which  are  embodied  in  the 
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DotM  OB  the  diflerent  States.    Theae  last  are  for  the  moit  put  derlTed  from  retuna  made 
ia  1838  or  the  early  part  of  the  foUowinf  year. 

PART  L—THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


TABLE  I. 

SkovDing  the  name$  tf  ilu  Baptist  ChwehtB,  with  the  date  qf  their  Cmtftfttffofi,  and 

the  names  qf  their  Ji^meten^  in  1T84. 


MAINR 


Berwick, 

1788, 

GorlMin, 

1768, 

Banford, 

1T79, 

Wem 

1780, 

Shaptoigh, 

1781, 

William  Hoopar. 
Vaeanu 
VaeanU 

Nathaniel  Lord. 
Vacant. 


Coxhall  1789, 

Lyman,  1783, 

New  GkNieastOT,  1789, 

Bowdoinham,  1784, 

Tbomaston,  1784, 


Simon  Lock. 

VacanU 

Vacant. 

Job  Maeombar. 

Isaac  Caae. 


Total  in  Maine,  10  Cbnreliee,  6  Miniatera.    Fit*  of 
Probable  nomber  in  all,  about  400. 


tbaae  Chmcbw  tbaa  eontalMd  918 


NEVe  HAMPSHIRE. 


Newton,  1755, 

Richmond,  1770, 

Lebanon,  1771, 

Westmoreland,  1771, 

Brentwood,  1771, 

Deer  field,  1771, 

Gilmanton,  1779, 

Marlow,  1777, 

Croydon,  1778, 

Canterborr,  1779, 

Northwood,  1780, 

Salem,  1780, 


Vacant. 

Mattarean  Balloo. 

Vacant. 

Ebeneaer  Baity. 

Samuel  8hepard. 

Eltpbeleih  Smith. 

Vacant. 

Eleaier  Beckwith. 

Vacant. 

Vecant 

Edmund  Plllabnry. 

Samuel  Fletcher. 


Rnmney, 

Holdernees, 

Meredith, 

Chichester, 

Bariington, 

Hobbardfton, 

New  HampUm, 

Perrystoo, 

Temple, 

Savif, 

Weare, 

CUiaan, 


1780, 
1780, 
1780, 
1780, 
1780, 
1780, 
1783, 
1783, 
1783, 
1782, 
1783, 
1783, 


Haina. 


Vacant 

Nicholas 

Vacant. 

Vacant. 

VacanL 

Jeremiah  Ward. 

Samuel  Ambroatk 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Tbomaa  BaMwn. 


Total  in  New  Hampshire,  94  Charehes  and  19  Ministers  j  and  in  0  Chnrehes  476  members.    Probably  in 
all  about  1,000. 


VERMONT. 


Guilford,  1780, 

Wallingford,  1780, 

Ira,  17»l, 

MIddleton,  1789, 

Woodstock,  1783, 

Corinth,  1783, 


Richard  Williams. 
Henry  Green. 
Reuben  Baker. 
Vacant. 
William  GroTSk 
West. 


Pittsford, 

Athens, 

Dammerston, 

Clarendon, 


1783, 
1783, 
1783, 

1784, 


Elbba  Rieh. 

Wheat. 

Isaiah  Stone. 

S  Isaac  Seal, 
Sylvanos  Haynaa, 
Abel  Wood. 


Total  in  Vermont,  10  Churches;  and  in  1790, 11  ministers  and  499  members. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


1st.  Boston, 

9d.       «* 

Belllngham, 

WrenUiam, 

MedfieM, 

Needham, 

Stoughtoo, 


GntiUy  ^  Bsffblk. 

1665, 
1743, 
1750, 
1780, 
1776, 
1780, 
1780, 


Samnel  Stillman. 
Isaac  Skiilroan. 
Noah  Alden. 
William  Williams. 
Thomas  Gair. 
Noah  Baker. 
Vacant 


CsmUy  tf  BritUU 


1st  Swaniey,  1663, 

9d.      «  leS; 

1st  Reboboth,  1753, 

9d.         "  1769, 

3d.         «  1779, 

4tb.       «  1777, 

Taonton,  1761, 
1st  Attleborougb,  1769, 

9d.          »«  1781, 

Digbton,  1779, 

1st  Freetown,  1774, 

9d.         «  1781, 

1st  Dartmontb,  1774, 

SM.           «  1781, 

Raynbam,  1780, 

Freetown,  1781, 


Charles  Thompson. 
Russel  Mason. 
Nathan  Peirce. 
John  Hicki. 
Jacob  Hicks. 
James  Sheldon. 
William  Nelson. 
Job  Seamans. 
Eliiha  Carpenter. 
Enoch  Gofi. 
Abner  Lewis. 
David  Seamans. 
Vacant 
Daniel  Hicks. 
Vacant 
Vacant 


Cauntf  9f  Plymouth. 

1st  Middleboro*,    1756,  Isaac  Backus, 

91  **  1757,  Ebeneaer  Hinds. 

3d.  **  1761,  Asa  Hunt 


HaTerhill, 


Chelmsford, 

Newton. 

Cambriop, 


Chilmark, 
Tisbnry, 


Leicester, 

Stur  bridge, 

Charlton, 

Sutton, 

GrafYon, 

Petersham, 

Royalston, 

Douglass, 

Dudley, 

HarTard, 

Asfabumham, 

Northbridge, 

TompletiNi, 


County  ^  Esses. 
176S,  Baiekiah  SnitL 

Cmmtf  of  JRddtBotz. 


1771, 
1780, 
1781, 


Abishai 
Caleb  Blood. 
Thomas  Green. 


County  tf  Dukto. 

,  Silas  Plani, 

1780,  Vacant 

(kmUy  ^  Woreooter, 

1738,  Vacant 

1749,  Jordan  Dodge. 

1769,  Nathaniel  Green. 
1765,  Ebeneser  Lamson. 

1767,  Elkanah  Ingalls. 

1768,  Vacant 

1770,  Whitman  Jaeoba. 

1774,  Vacant. 

1775,  Vacant 

1776,  Isaiah  Parker. 

1779,  Vacant. 

1780,  Vacant. 
1783,  John  Sellon. 
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Gnmtf  9f  BampAirt, 


BMth  Brinfeld,  1736, 

Wwt  Sprlogteid,  1740, 

AtbfiAld,  1761, 

Graoby,  1768, 

MonUffM,  1765, 

Wilbrab&iD,  1766, 

New  Saton,  1772, 

Shnteabarj,  1780, 

Colerain,  1780, 

BernardttoD,  1780, 

Cbwurfiald,  1780, 


Eliiha  Goddiof . 
Edirard  Upham. 
Ebeneser  omiUu 
James  Smitb. 
Vicant. 
BeUi  Clark. 
Banoel  Bigelow. 
WillUm  EwiDg. 
Vaeaot. 
Joeeph  OfeaOb 
Vaeant. 


Cemitf  ^ 

Adami,  1760, 

Laueaboroofh,  1771, 

Pitufield,  1779, 

Haneoek,  1773, 

Wathinttoo,  1777, 

Sand  if  Sold,  1779, 

Alford,  ^-^ 

W.  BCMkbridf  a,  1781, 

lit.  Harwich,  1757, 

SM.         «•  1781, 

Barnrtable,  1771, 


PiBter  Werdeo. 
Nathan  Maaoa. 
Valentine  Rathboa. 
Clark  Rofart. 
Vacant. 
Joahua  Moraa. 
Jacob  Drake. 
Ehiatban  Wileos. 


Vacant. 
SauMMi 
VaaaaL 


ToUl  in  Maaiaehiuetta,  67  ChareiiM,  50  Miotatera,  Md  in  49  of  th«  Ghorehaa  8JB87 
probiM7  4,500. 


iban.   In  all 


COWNECnOCT. 


Soatliinflon, 

Colchester, 

Suflbrd, 

Enfield. 

BofBold, 

Coventry, 

Farmlngtoai 

Chatham, 


Btratield, 
Stamford, 
Oraenwleli, 


laLGrotoo, 


Camilf  vf  Bmifyri, 

1739,  VaeanL 

1743,  VaeanU 

1755,  Vacant. 

1700,  Vaeant 

1775,  John  Haatinga. 

1780,  Vaeant. 

1780,  John  Oavla. 

1783,  BolooMB  Wheat. 

GaiMtty  if  FmirJUId. 

1751,  BathHigble. 

1773,  Eikanah  Holiaan. 

1773,  Vacant. 


CSmatf  tf  M(m  Ltmdam* 

iTivc         i  TImothT  Wightii 
^^^        { Biiaa  Bnnoagba. 


9d.  Grotiw,  1773, 

1st.  SumingtOB,      1765, 
9d.  -  1775, 

Btonington  Point,  1775, 


New  Ijbndoo, 
Saybrook, 

Korwieh, 


lat  KiUingly, 
9d.        " 
Woodatoek, 
Ashford, 
9d.  " 
Pomnrat, 
Willlngton, 
ManssSld, 


1767, 
1760, 
1759, 
1789^ 


KonM  Afleo* 
Eleaier  Browa. 
Simeon  Browa. 
Vacant 

Zadock  Damfc. 
Elipheleth  Laater. 
Jason  Lee. 
ChrbtoplMr  PaloMr. 


Grantf  ^  Winikmm, 


1750, 
1776, 
1766, 
1774, 
1779, 
1776, 
1780, 
1780, 


ToUl  in  Cooneetleot,  SB  Chorehea,  18  Ministers.    In  3  only  of  thaae  Gbnrehea, 
Wia  aaeartaiaad,  and  they  ooataiaad  SSO.   Tbo  whole  mmj  be  eatimated  at  1,500. 


John  Maitya. 

Vacant 

BielLedoyt. 

Vaeaot 

John  Bathbaa. 

Vacant 

Darid  LillebrUga. 

Vacaat 

la  tlM  aaoibir  of  im 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


GsiMtty  4f  JMwyast. 


lat.  Newport,         1644,* 
9d.       <•                1656, 
3d.        •*                  1671, 
TivartoB,               1685, 

,  Eraamna  Kelly. 
'  Gardner  Thmatoa 

Wiliiam  Bliss. 

Paieg  Borroagha. 

Csaiity  ^  Prtfrii*nc$, 

Provideoee,            1639, 
Scltoata,                1730, 

Smithftald,             

Camberland,           1738, 
Olouemter,             1778, 

North  Providenoa, 

Feater,                    1766, 
loboatoB,                1771, 

Jamee  Manning. 
Reuben  Hopkins. 
John  Winsor. 
Abner  Balloa. 
Joseph  Winsor. 
RnrnaTift. 
Nathan  Yonng. 
Samoel  Winaor. 

CnMly  qf  WM$kingU%. 

Hopklnton,             1708, 
Weaterly,              1750, 

Joshua  Clarke. 
Josiah  Wiieoz. 

Cbarlestowa,         — « 
South  Kingstown,  — — 

North  Kingstown,  1710, 


Exeter, 


1750, 
1779, 


BaiMiel  Nilaa. 
Benjamin  Wait 

!  Nathan  Hill, 
Philip  Jenekina, 
William  Nortbopu 
SokNBoo  Spraf 
ThooMta  Went 


ONmfy  ^  JTant. 


Warwick,  1795, 

Eaat  Greenwich,  1743, 

Coventry,  1759^ 

Weat  Graeowich,  


Abraham  Lippet. 

John  Gorton. 
( Thomas  ManchaBlar. 
}  Caleb  Nichola. 

EliahaGi 


iVarrenf 


Cmmtff  ^  BritUL 
1764,  Vacant. 


ToUl  in  Rhode  Island,  94  Chotcbes,  96  Miniatara. 
probably  9/100. 


In  7  ChvielMB  there  wen  934  manbara ;  aad  ia  all 


The  aboTe  Table  ii  chiefly  taken  from  Backui's  History,  though  with  nameroiM 
corrections  and  additioos.  The  2d  is  from  Aspland's  Repster,  and  the  8d  from  Bene- 
diet* 8  History.  In  these  last.  It  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  g;ive  the  names  and 
dates  of  churches,  as  all  the  earlier  and  more  distinguished  would  only  be  repeated.  The 
summary,  therefore,  is  alone  furnished.  A  Comparatioe  Table,  showing  all  the  States,  at 
the  difiereot  periods  named,  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Port 
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TABLE  U. 

Skotomg  ths  number  of  Churehet,  Mirngters  and  Memben  in  ihe  Btverai  JItltm  JBng» 
land  Statu  in  1792,  or  eight  yean  later  than  the  date  ofthefiret  Tahk. 

Mainb. 
ToUl  of  Cburcbef,  15.    lAinisterp,  ordained  and  licensedy  21.    Membera,  882. 

New  Hampsbirk. 
Ckurcfaflt,  82.    Ordained  MiniaCera,  23.    Ltcentiatea,  17.    Membera,  1,732. 

YXBHOHT. 

Cburcbea,  84.    Ordaiaed  Miniatera,  21.    Licentiatea,  15.    Membera,  1,610. 

MAaaACHvaxTTB. 
Churcbea,  82.    Miniatera,  ordained  and  licenaed,  105.    Members,  6,284. 

CONKXCTICUT. 

Churebea,  56.    Ordained  Miniatera,  44.    Licentiatea,  21.    Membera,  8,214. 

Rhodb  Ibland. 
Cburcbea,  88.    Ordabied  Miniatera,  37.    Licentiatea,  89.    Membera,  8,502.* 

TABLE  III. 

Shoufinf  ihe  ntamber  of  Chureheif  Mitnsters  and  Membere  in  the  eeverdl  JVW0  £11^ 
landStatee  in  1812,  or  iwenty-eight  years  later  than  the  date  of  the  firet  TabiU. 

Maixtk. 

Cburcbea,  108.    Miniatera,  ordained  and  licenaed,  88.    Membera,  5,294. 

New  HAMPaHiRK. 
Cborcbea,  69.    Miniatera,  ordained  and  licenaed,  48.    Membera,  4,940. 

VBRMoirr. 
Cborebea,  76.    Miniatera,  ordained  and  licenaed,  50.    Membera,  5,185. 

MAaaACHuaxTTa. 
Cburcbea,  91.    Miniatera,  ordained  and  licensed,  81.    Membera,  8,104. 

CoiTRXCTXCnT. 

Cbarcbea,  65.    Miniatera,  ordained  and  licensed,  54.    Membera,  5,716. 

RaoDK  Iaz«AJfD. 
Cbarcbea,  26.    Mbiiatera,  ordained  and  licenaed,  81.    Membera,  3^038. 


NOTES 
on  Me  tentral  Stata  embraced  in  (he  preceding  Tables. 

MAINE. 

Tbe  State  of  Maine,  in  territorial  extent,  far  exceeds  either  of  the  other  New  England 
States,  and  indeed  nearly  equala  the  aggregate  of  them  all.  A  very  large  part  of  this 
territory  is  uniDhabited,  and  probably  will  remain  so  for  yeara.  Even  the  aettled  por- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  thinly  peopled.  These  circumstances  require  to  be  known, 
in  taking  into  con!>ideration  its  religious  state  and  prospects. 

Eariy  in  the  present  century.  Baptist  MiMionaries  were  employed  in  preaching  the 
Goapel,  and  administering  its  ordinances  among  the  acattered  inhabitants.    In  the  first 

*  lodudsd  in  Uus  sstiouta  of  Rlioda  Island  aia  bmoj  Senwth  I>«f»and  Ss  Prtac^ 
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number  of  the  Mafrachasetts  BapUft  Miarionary  Magazine,  there  is  an  eztraet  of  a  letter 
from  that  venerable  father  in  the  mioistry,  Isaac  Cask,  who  describes  his  labors  in  some 
destitute  places,  during  a  missionary  tour  of  several  months.  He  closes  the  communica- 
tion with  the  following  words :  "  There  were  so  many  doors  opened  for  preaching,  that 
I  hardly  knew  what  course  to  steer,  or  what  place  stood  most  in  need.  If  1  had  a  doxen 
bodies  and  as  many  tongues,  they  might  have  been  all  employed  among  the  poor  and  dei^ 
titute  who  desire  to  hear,  and  thankfully  attend  on  the  preached  word." 

In  the  same  extract,  is  a  reference  to  his  evangelical  labors  twenty  years  earlier,  that 
is,  in  1788,  when  he  first  preached  the  Gospel  in  that  wilderness.  Father  Case  still 
lives,  and  occasionally  preaches,  (or  at  least  did  a  few  months  since ;)  and  what  a  satis- 
faction it  must  be  to  him,  to  look  around  on  what  God  has  wrought  within  the  last  half 
century  !  In  the  best  and  highest  sense.  He  has  made  the  wilderness  to  become  a  fruit- 
ful field. 

There  are  now  in  Maine,  eleven  Baptist  Associations,  containing  255  churches — 184 
ordained  and  28  licensed  ministers,  and  a  total  of  18,878  communicants.  There  were 
added  to  these  churches  by  baptism  the  last  year  2,196 ;  a  li^rgor  increase  probably  than 
they  had  received  during  any  former  year  of  their  history.  There  is  now  a  very  cordial 
union  among  the  ministers  and  churches  throughout  the  State.    By  means  of  two  religioue 

Sapers,  **  Z&n's  Advocate,"  long  and  ably  conducted  by  an  esteemed  brother  in  the  min- 
itry,  Adam  Wilson  ;  and  the  "  Eastern  Baptist,"  a  small  but  well  filled  sheet,  evincing 
commendable  zeal  and  talent,  which  have  recently  been  united,  and  circulate  very  gen- 
erally through  all  the  churches;  information  is  more  thoroughly  communicated  than 
formerly ;  and  as  brethren  know  each  other  better,  their  prejudices  are  removed,  and 
their  views  become  more  and  more  harmonious. 

An  increased  interest  in  promoting  ministerial  education  has  been  manifested  for  several 
years  past.  Formerly  some  misapprehension  existed  In  the  minds  of  a  portion  of  the 
denomination  in  regard  to  the  design  and  tendency  of  furnishing  the  minds  of  young 
ministers  as  richly  as  possible  with  knowledge,  especially  the  critical  knowledge  of  God'a 
holy  word.  But  the»e  mistakes  are,  to  a  great  extent,  corrected.  It  is  found  that  those 
youne  brethren  who  have  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  of  education  are  humble,  patient, 
self-denying,  and  faithful  servants  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  that  they  treat  their  aged 
and  toil-worn  seniors  with  the  deference  and  respect  due  to  their  great  personal  wmtb 
and  official  fidelity  and  usefulness,  notwithstanding  their  destitution  of  learning.  There 
is  thus  no  schism  in  the  body ;  but  every  member  minlsteretb  unto  the  edifymg  of  the 
whole  in  love.  The  establishment  of  the  college  at  Waterville,  at  first  as  a  theological 
school,  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  has  furnished  admirable  facilities  to  educate  the 
rising  ministry,  and  many  others,  who  become  highly  useful  members  of  society  in  other 
professions  and  duties.  We  have  thought  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  graduates  of 
this  college  devote  themselves  to  the  importsnt  service  of  Instructors  of  youth,  than  of  any 
other  within  our  knowledge.  By  the  aid  and  influence  of  such  young  men,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  flourishing  academies  have  been  multiplied  in  many  of  the  more  important 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  State.  Several  of  these  are  under  the  direction  of 
Baptists,  principally  or  entirely,  and  they  foster  and  extend  a  love  of  learning  throughout 
the  community.  The  college  still  needs  the  contributions  and  prayers  of  the  churches* 
It  was  founded  in  prayerful  and  enlightened  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  and  that  of  the 
whole  community  around  them ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  never  become  unmindful 
of  its  importance,  or  their  interest  and  duty  in  sustaining  it.  It  possesses  a  devoted  and 
able  faculty,  and  is  in  a  retired,  pleasant,  and  healthful  location,  and  nothing  seems 
wanting  but  a  livelv  interest  among  those  who  are,  or  should  be  its  friends,  to  make  it  a 
rich  and  extensive  blessing  to  the  State. 

A  Theological  School  has  recentiy  been  commenced  at  Thomaston,  under  the  care  of 
two  teachers,  intended  to  supply  the  want  of  greater  facilities  to  young  men  who  are 
hastening  to  enter  the  ministiy,  without  a  thorough  course  of  studies,  ft  is  located  In  e 
beautiful,  maritime  part  of  the  State,  and  in  the  midst  of  large  Baptist  churches,  abun- 
dantly able  to  sustain  it. 

The  Foreign  Mission  has  always  been  warmly  and  generously  sustained  by  the 
churches  in  Maine.  It  might  naturally  be  inferred,  that  a  State  which  has  given  e 
Boardman  to  this  service,  would  not  withhold  its  silver  or  gold,  nor  be  backward  to 
cherish  the  spirit  of  missions.  The  domestic  missionary  operations  of  our  brethren  were 
entered  upon  with  great  spirit  and  enterprise  a  few  years  since,  but  seem  latterly  to  have 
declined.  The  engagements  and  pecuniary  liabilities  of  the  Board  for  one  or  two  yeara 
were  greatly  beyond  their  means,  and  the  debt  thus  incurred  has  hung  heavily  upon 
them  ever  ^ce.  It  is  now  nearly  liquidated,  and  hopes  are  expressed  tliat  their  future 
path  may  be  unobstructed  snd  prosperous.  The  Maine  Branch  of  the  Northern  Educa- 
tion Society,  which  was  very  active  and  efficient  three  or  four  years  ago,  seems  to  have 
suffered  from  paralysis.  It  needs  to  be  re-invigorated.  There  is  a  Sabbath  School 
Union  existing,  which  seems  as  yet  to  have  accomplished  but  little ;  and  we  leer  still 
leas  ip  done  ix  the  Tnct  Society. 
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Oq  the  whole,  the  pngnm  and  prospects  of  tbe  Btptist  eaase  In  Mtioe  may  be  re- 
garded as  full  of  hopeful  promise.  Should  the  same  rich  blessings  from  abo^e  visit  these 
churches  the  present  year,  as  gladdened  them  daring  the  lant,  their  numbers  would 
Dearly  equal  those  in  Massachusetts.  They  have  to  contend  with  the  disadvantages  of  a 
wide  dispersion,  and  the  want  of  any  ecclesiastical  centre,  as  the  convenient  rallying 
point  and  radiant  fi>cus  of  influence.  If  they  should  strengthen  their  domestic  mission, 
and  their  educational  enterprises,  by  a  vigorous  efibrt  in  weir  behalf,  they  would  find 
fheroselves  smply  repaid. 

N.  B.  We  ought  to  add  that  their  <*  Minutes  of  the  Fourteenth  Anniversary"  of  their 
State  Convention^  are  a  model  of  neatness,  comprehensiveness  and  economy. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

This  State  presents  some  points  of  marked  dissimilarity  to  Maine.  Its  territorial  ex- 
tent Is  small, — Its  churches  can,  with  comparative  ease,  unite  in  counsels  and  eflfbrts,  and 
its  various  general  organizations  bear  evidence  that  this  facility  is  appreciated,  lliere 
are,  within  its  bounds,  6  Baptist  Associations,  101  churches,  72  ordained  ministers  and  8 
licensed,  and  the  whole  number  of  members  is  8,146,  of  which  751  were  received  by 
baptism  last  year.  In  the  same  old  file  of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Maga- 
zine, above  referred  to,  we  find  a  reference  to  the  ^ew  HampgJitre  wtfssoctalton,  as  hav- 
ing been  visited  by  one  of  tbe  Missionaries,  who  reported  that  he  **  found  them  sound  in 
the  faith,  and  united  in  love."  This  was  in  the  year  1804.  We  presume  there  was 
then  but  one  association  in  the  State,  and  its  name  has  probably  been  changed  to  the 
**  Meredith/'  which  is  the  only  one  of  so  early  a  date  now  existing.  It  was  formed  alM>ot 
fifty  yean  since ;  and  we  presume  there  has  been  as  great  a  gain  in  the  last  half  century 
as  from  one  to  iix,  in  the  numbers  and  influence  of  our  denomination. 

The  establishment  of  "  New  Hampton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,"  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  since,  and  its  constant  increase  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has 
produced  most  salutary  and  extensive  results  on  the  intelligence  and  increase  of  the  de- 
nomination. It  now  embraces  an  interesting  English  and  Classical  Academy  for  males, 
and  another  for  young  ladies.  There  is  also  connected  with  it,  a  Theological  Institution, 
with  two  able  professon,  and  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty  students,  pursuing  a  systematic 
course  of  studies  for  three  or  four  years.  The  churches  are  now  appealed  to  for  contri- 
butions, to  endow  one  or  twth  of  these  theological  professorships ;  and  since  tbe  instruc- 
tion is  aflbrded  in  this  department  gratuitously,  such  a  measure  is  manifestly  reason- 
able. 

The  New  Hampshire  Baptist  Register,  a  well  conducted  religious  paper,  seems  to  be 
exerting  a  salutary  influence  among  the  churches.  They  patronize  all  the  objects  of 
evangelical  benevolence  with  a  steady  and  consistent  zeal.  Twenty  beneficiaries  have 
been  sustained  by  their  Education  Society  the  past  year.  Their  Bible  Society,  Auxiliary 
to  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  New  York,  raised  more  than  ^00  the 
last  year.  The  cause  of  Sabbath  Schools  is  well  attended  to,  and  a  small  sum  was  paid 
the  last  year  for  Tracts.  Their  State  Convention  held  its  Thirteenth  Anniversary  in 
October  last,  and  it  appears  to  have  raised,  since  its  organization,  fur  Foreign  Missions, 
(4,205,  and  for  Domestic  and  Home  Missions,  f  10,219.  This  Is  comparatively  well,  but 
we  presume  it  is  not  intended  to  be  the  measure  of  contributions  for  these  important 
objects  hereafter.  The  churches  in  New  Hampshire  are  now  able  to  do  very  much  more 
for  the  cause  of  general  benevolence  than  in  former  years.  Most  of  them  are  now  sup- 
plied with  good  meeting-houses,  and  will  be  able  to  turn  their  attention  undlvidedly  to 
the  execution  of  the  great  commission,  to  **  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  It  is 
one  of  the  favorable  indications  of  future  prosperity,  that  there  are  so  many  good  and 
able  pastors  now  discharging  their  important  duties  in  the  State.  Fewer  of  this  descrip- 
tion seem  to  have  removed  from  it  of  late,  than  from  some  other  parts  of  the  great  field. 
We  trust  their  valuable  services  may  be  duly  appreciated,  and  that  God  will  send  down 
upon  their  flocks  the  revivings  of  his  Spirit  and  grace. 

The  proceedings  of  their  Convention,  and  other  State  Societies,  at  their  late  anniver- 
saries, are  all  embraced  in  one  pamphlet,  which  thus  becomes  a  complete  Ecclesiastical 
Register  for  the  State.  It  is  well  arranged,  and  gives  a  lucid  view  of  the  progress  and 
present  state  of  the  denomination. 

VERMONT. 

About  the  year  1780,  and  dorine  a  few  succeeding  veara,  several  Baptist  ministera 
from  other  States,  and  chiefly  from  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  removed  and  settled 
amidst  the  lofty  forests  of  this,  then  uncultivated  territory.  They  had  been  preceded  by 
a  few  fsmilies  of  their  brethren,  and  were  accompanied  in  their  removals  by  a  number 
more ;  and  multitudes  shortly  after  followed  them.  These  families  were  widely  dtspened 
In  almost  every  direction  on  both  sides  of  the  Green  Mountains,  throughout  the  lower 
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and  middle  regtoDs  of  the  State.  In  this  way  mmterials  were  fornithed  for  the  mmieroQS 
charcbe«  which  were  coDstituted  iood  after  this  period.  It  has  been  remarked  that  but 
four  of  these  ministers  moved  into  the  State  with  the  expectation  of  Immediately  taking 
the  pastoral  care  of  churches ;  for  at  the  time  very  few  churches  had  been  constituted. 
They  listened  to  the  impkiring  cry  of  the  few  scattered  inhabitants.  Just  commencing 
their  settlements  here,  and  who  were  desirous  of  having  the  Gospel  preached  among 
them.  The  door  was  soon  opened  for  peculiar  usefulness  In  their  ministerial  labors : 
showers  of  grace  were  sent  down  upon  the  Infant  settlements;  the  calls  for  Evangelical 
labors  became  more  numerous  and  Importunate,  and  the  Lord  inspired  his  servanls  with 
zeal  and  delight  in  his  service,  and  crowned  their  labors  with  abundant  success. 

The  oldest  Baptist  church  In  this  State  was  organized  in  1768  in  the  town  of  ShafU* 
bury,  near  the  south  west  comer  of  the  State.  Here  too  the  Shaftsbury  Association  was 
formed  in  1780,  of  churches  in  this  State  and  in  the  contiguous  borders  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  A  $eeand  Baptist  church  was  formed  here  In  1780,  and  a  third  and 
fourth  soon  after. 

The  second  church  in  the  State  was  formed  in  Pownal  in  1772,  and  another  in  the 
aame  town  in  1790. 

The  second  Association  In  the  State  was  organised  in  Woodstock  as  early  as  1788,  of 
churches  in  Eastern  Vermont  and  the  western  part  of  New  Hampshire.  The  oldest  of 
the  Vermont  churches  belonging  to  this  Association  were  those  in  Woodstock,  Hartford, 
Bridgewater,  Westminster,  Dummerston,  Royalton,  Windsor,  Putney,  Chester,  Rocking- 
ham  and  Reading. 

The  third  Association,  called  the  Vermont,  was  organized  in  Elder  Joseph  Comeirs 
bam  In  the  town  of  Manchester,  May,  1785.  Though  consisting  at  first  of  but  five  small 
churches  embracing  281  members,  in  five  years  it  had  increased  to  13  churches,  and  740 
members. 

The  Fairfield  Association  (called  at  first  the  Richmond)  was  formed  In  1795. 

Of  the  original  settlers  of  Vermont,  the  far  greater  part  were  Congregationallsts,  from 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  and  they  naturally  carried  along  with  them  a  decided  pre- 
dilectton  for  the  Ecclesiastical  govemment  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Laws  were 
accordingly  passed  in  Vermont  as  early  as  1797,  empowering  parishes  to  levy  a  general 
tax  on  all  residents  within  their  limits,  for  building  churches,  and  supporting  minbters. 
The  Baptists  in  some  instances  were  oppressed  by  these  tazes,  though  in  the  towns  or 
parishes  where  they  were  a  majority  they  never  availed  themselves  of  the  law.  In  the 
year  1807,  by  the  strenuous  eobrts  of  the  Baptists  principally,  these  laws  were  all  re* 
pealed,  and  religious  support  has  since  been  left  entirely  to  **  the  voluntary  principle.*' 
At  this  time  Uiere  were  about  one  hundred  Congregational  ministers  settled  in  the  State, 
and  alarming  apprehensions  were  expressed  for  me  consequences  of  repealing  these 
laws ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  realized ;  and  all  these  ministers  have  been  as  well 
supported  without  compulsory  laws  as  they  had  been  with  them. 

The  Vermont  Baptist  Convention  has  been  in  existence  about  16  years,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully— if  not  very  extensively — promoted  the  cause  of  domestic  missions. 

The  Vermont  Branch  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society  was  formed  lo  1829, 
and  has  sometimes  sustained  as  many  as  25  beneficiaries  at  a  time. 

An  Institution  called  the  *'  Vermont  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,"  has  been 
established  by  Baptists  in  this  State,  in  the  village  of  Brandon,  Rutland  Connty.  Thirty 
acres  of  land  on  a  site  elevated,  pleasant  and  healthful, have  been  given  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Brandon,  on  which,  besides  a  substantial  dwelling-house,  there  has  been  erected  an 
edifice  of  brick,  100  feet  by  40,  three  stories  high. 

Black  River  Academy,  in  Ludlow,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Baptists,  and  has  two 
departments,  one  for  males  and  another  for  females. 

The  Leiand  English  and  Classical  School  Is  located  at  Townsend,  and  it  is  believed 
the  advantages  afforded  by  It,  are  ss  good  as  at  similar  institutions  in  the  State. 

Tbe  Vermont  Telegraph,  a  weekly  religious  newspaper,  was  commenced  in  Septem- 
ber, 1827,  under  the  auspices  of  the  denomination,  it  is  now  published  at  Brandon  by 
Mr.  O.  S.  Murray,  editor  and  proprietor. 

In  the  following  year  the  Vermont  Baptist  Sabbath  School  Union  was  organized,  snd 
has  aided  essentially  that  important  enterprize.  The  Foreign  Missionary,  and  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  both  receiving  substantial  testimony  of  the  approbation 
of  the  church  m  this  State. 

The  following  brief  view  of  the  Baptists  In  Vermont  and  of  one  of  the  principal  causes 
which  of  late  has  hindered  their  prosperity,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  highly  esteemed  and 
intelligent  Baptist  minister,  a  native  of  the  State,  and  well  acquainted  with  its  history. 

'<  The  Veraiont  Telegraph  gives  the  statistics  of  the  Baptists  in  that  State  as  follows : 
Associations,  9 ;  Churches,  122 ;  Ministers,  76.  Baptized,  748 ;  total  number  of  mem- 
bers, 10,200.    In  1882,  the  whole  number  of  Baptist  church  members  in  Vermont,  was 
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10,026.  Lo»  In  lis  yean,  816 !  This  nmnerieal  decrease  of  the  Baptieto  fai  Vennont  is 
doubtless  owioe  to  some  cause.  Will  the  editor  of  the  Telepiiph  i^ve  us  his  Tiews  on 
the  subject  ?  While  the  Baptists  io  other  States  have  been  increasing  in  numberi  and 
efficiency,  why  has  the  denomination  in  Vermont  been  losin|(  frround  ?  This  is  a  humili- 
ating fact,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  and  prsyerfuliy  examined.  Within  the  period 
above  name<i,  the  Baptists  in  New  York  have  increased  more  than  10,000 — in  New  Jer* 
tey  about  5,000— in  Pennsylvania  about  6,000.  Dorini;  the  three  years  previous  to  18SS, 
the  Baptists  in  Vermont  increased  about  2,000.  in  1829,  Ultraism  began  to  make  Its 
appearance  among  them,  and  since  1832,  it  has  been  generally  prevalent  in  that  State. 
It  has  uttered  its  denunciations  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press— -divided  associations  and 
churches — alienated  friends,  and  stopped  the  mouth  of  prayer  or  destroyed  its  vitality. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  spiritual  death  that  has  reigned  so  long  and 
fearfully  among  the  churches  m  Vermont." 

On  the  other  hand,  **  The  Editor  of  the  Telegraph,  while  he  admits  the  prevalence  of 
ultraism  in  Vermont,  denies  that  it  has  been  pn^uctive  of  the  evil  consequences  which 
we  attributed  to  it.  The  division  of  one  of  the  Associations  in  that  Stnte  was  made,  he 
says,  wholly  independent  of  the  ingredient  which  we  supposed  entered  into  it ;  and  in 
regard  to  the  other,  he  thinks  the  division  was  attributable  at  most,  only  in  part,  to  the 
cause  we  assigned.  In  his  opinion  the  churches,  as  a  general  thing,  in  which  ultraism 
has  been  most  prevalent,  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  others  either  in  regard  to 
spirituality,  or  to  success  in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  He  attributes  the  comparative 
decrease  to  emigratiorit  and  the  constant  draining  off  of  the  rising  ministry.'* 

Both  these  causes  have  undoubtedly  operated,  very  extensively,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
our  churches  in  this  State. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  Baptist  church  in  this  State  was  the  North  church  in  Swansey,  in  the  sooth 
part  of  Bristol  County  and  adjoining  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  It  was  founded  (or  more 
properly  transplanted  from  Swansey  in  Wales)  in  the  year  1668,  and  after  the  vicissi- 
tudes incident  to  the  passing  away  of  six  or  eight  generations,  it  is  still  in  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth.  Long  and  abundantly  may  this  venerable  stock  flourish !  The  next 
oldest  church,  is  the  first  in  Boston,  founded  in  1664. — The  early  history  of  our  denomi- 
nation in  Massachusetts,  is  by  no  means  strewed  with  flowers.  Hie  fierce  persecutions 
which  at  first  extended  to  banishment  and  cruel  scourging,  were  afterward  mitigated  to 
fines  and  imprisonment.  In  this  milder  form,  they  continued  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
till  sometime  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  While  they  are  forgiven 
and  forgotten  so  far  as  the  guilty  authors  are  concerned,  let  us  not  fail  to  cherish  the 
memory,  and  emulate  the  virtue  of  the  sufferers.  God  grant  we  may  never  prove  our- 
selves unworthy  of  such  predecessors.  Since  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  nearly  a 
score  of  years  since,  the  opportunity  to  oppress  has  been  taken  away. 

In  1824  there  were  7  Baptist  Associations  in  the  State,  containing  139  churches,  120 
ministers,  and  12,743  members.  Now  there  are  11  Associations,  containing  at  least 
190  churches,  180  ministers,  and  20,200  members ;  besides  part  of  another  Association 
and  eight  or  nine  unassociated  churches,  which  together  contain  2,300  members,  thus 
showing  a  gain  of  about  90  per  cent,  in  the  last  14  years.  We  apprehend  the  increase  of 
efficiency  has  been  far  greater  and  more  obvious  than  the  numerical  enlargement.  In 
no  part  of  the  United  States  do  the  churches  of  our  denomination  evince  a  degree  of  in- 
telligence, union,  and  vigorous  cooperation  in  every  good  work  so  entirely  commendable 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Their  work  of  faith,  and  labor  of  love,  is  manifested  in  some 
of  their  benevolent  associations  for  evangelical  purposes.    A  few  of  these  are  the  follow- 


ing: 
Th« 


le  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  1802,  with  sole  refer- 
ence to  the  supply  of  preaching  in  destitute  places  in  our  own  country  and  the  adjacent 
British  provinces.  The  three  missionaries  appointed  by  them  the  first  year  were  Case, 
Tripp,  and  Cornell  ;  names  quite  familiar  in  early  missionary  labors.  In  their  tenth 
Annual  Report,  they  show  twenty  missionaries  then  in  their  employ,  chiefly  without  the 
limits  of  th^ir  own  Commonwealth.  This  Society  went  on  prosperously,  until  the  forma- 
tM>n  of  our  Home  Mission  Society,  (which  was  originated  by  its  efferts,)  and  now,  in 
union  with  the  State  Convention,  is  a  faithful  auxiliary  to  the  Home  Mission,  contributing 
generously  to  its  treasury. 

The  Evangelical  Tract  Society,  (one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  in  this  country,) 
was  formed  by  our  brethren  In  1811,  and  has  done  much  good. 

The  Salem  Bible  Translation  and  Foreign  Mission  Society,  was  founded  in  1812,  and 
was  the  earliest  combination  among  us  for  foreign  operations.  The  list  of  receipts  in 
the  Missionary  Magazine,  shows  that  it  still  lives.  For  several  years  its  contributions 
have  averaged  9I>^^^  P®^  annum,  for  that  great  and  good  cause. 

The  Education  Society,  (now  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society,}  was  formed 
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In  1814.  la  eight  years,  before  (he  last,  U  had  assisted  27S  yo\mf^  brethren  to  |yrosecutt 
their  studies,  in  order  to  promote  their  usefulness  in  the  Christian  Ministry,  at  an  ex* 
pense  of  043,800.  Last  year  alone,  it  assisted  134  brethren  who  had  been  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  churches  of  which  they  were  members.  By  this  Society,  prio* 
cipally,  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  was  founded  about  18  years  since. 

In  1824,  the  Baptist  State  Convention  was  formed,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
aid  to  feeble  and  destitute  churches  within  the  State.  Its  subsequent  union  with  another 
kindred  Society,  has  been  above  noticed.— The  influence  which  it  has  already  exerted 
has  been  most  extensive  and  salutary;  and  tbe  labors  of  its  Secretary  are  obvious 
throughout  the  whole  State. 

The  New  England  Sunday  School  Union,  In  Its  present  enlarged  sphere  of  operstlont 
was  organised  in  1885,  and  is  now  accomplishlog  an  incalculable  amount  of  good,  by  Its 
▼arious  and  excellent  publications. 

Several  other  Societies  exist,  such  as  a  Massachusetts  Ministerial  Conference,  a  be- 
nevolent society  to  aid  superannuated  ministers,  and  another  for  the  s^ipport  of  widows 
and  children  of  deceased  ministers.  In  the  Bible  Society,  Peace  Society,  Prison  Disci* 
pline  Society,  Temperance  Society,  and  others,  our  brethren  have  actively  codperated. 

If  now,  it  is  inquired,  by  what  tnearu  this  greater  comparative  efficiency  has  been 
secured,  it  will  be  easy  to  stiggest  several  which  have  conduced  to  this  result  In  the 
first  place  religious  intelligence  has  been  more  thoroughly  and  extensively  communicated, 
than  in  other  States.  By  the  Baptist  Magazine,  commenced  in  1803, — for  a  while  pub* 
lished  quarterly,  then  every  alternate  month  for  several  years,->snd  since  the  beginning 
of  1825  every  month,  a  rich  variety  of  religious  intelligence  has  been  communicated. 
True,  the  circulation  has  not  been  limited  to  that  State ;  but  it  has  naturally  been  more 
general  there  thnn  elsewhere.  At  one  time  its  issues  were  very  large,  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  we  believe,  and  its  profits  paid  into  the  Missionary  Society  in  eight  years 
were  more  than  $4,000.  But  there  was  a  profit  from  its  circulation,  far  more  important 
than  that  reckoned  by  dollars  and  cents. 

In  1819,  the  Chiii*tian  Watchman  opened  its  eyes  and  voice ;  the  first  weekly  religious 
paper  in  our  denomination,  it  has  remained  regularly  upon  the  high  post  of  observation* 
and  the  report  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  sent  forth,  has  very  generally  been  worthy 
of  its  name  and  station. 

The  Sabbath  School  Treasuiy,  a  smalt  but  useful  and  attractive  publication  has  been 
publinhed  since  1832. 

The  Christian  Review,  an  able  quarterly,  has  been  published,  since  1886.  The  salutary 
influence  of  the  intelligence  communicated  by  these  messengers,  has  been  Incalculable. 

Another  means  of  prosperity  has  been  found  in  the  character,  and  permanent  settle* 
ment  of  some  of  the  principal  ministers ;  such  as  Drs.  Smith,  Stillman,  and  Baldwin, 
with  many  of  their  associates  among  the  living  as  well  as  the  desd.  They  were  good 
and  wi!ie,  and  humble  men,  as  well  as  truly  great.  They  lived  not  for  self,  but  for  God; 
they  labored  not  to  earn,  or  to  enjoy  a  great  name,  but  to  serve  the  common  cause  of 
their  Master.  Hence  they  were  not  pained  and  dishonored  by  petty  rivalries,  and  con- 
sequent schism  and  alienation. — Nor  were  they  so  migratory  in  their  habits  as  has  fre* 
quenily  happened  among  our  ministers.  They  lived  and  labored  in  the  same  sphere^ 
throughout  their  generation,  and  by  this  permanency  of  their  relations,  secured  a  greater 
influence. 

Then  again,  the  result  of  this  general  intelligence,  and  the  influence  of  these  wise  and 
leading  minds,  brought  info  use  more  facilities  for  general  and  ministerial  education  than 
have  elsewhere  been  found.  Besides  the  Newton  institution,  which  now  stands  de» 
servedly  in  the  first  rank  of  Theological  Seminaries  in  our  land,  excellent  Academies 
have  been  brought  into  existence  and  sustained  by  our  brethren, in  South  Reading,  She!* 
burn  Falls,  Middleborough  and  Worcester.  The  Female  Seminary  in  Charlestown  is  also 
In  high  and  deserved  reputation. 

Other  elements  of  prosperity  might  be  enumerated,  but  our  limits  forbid. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  fhe  last  season,  (in  the  Spring  most  probably,  though  the  exact 
date  is  not  known,)  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Providence  was  formed  by  Roobr  Wil* 
I.IAMS  and  his  associates.  This  was  the  earliest  of  our  churches  on  this  continent,  and 
having  passed  through  many  eventful  transitions  and  changes,  it  is  at  present,  perhaps, 
more  flourishing  than  at  almost  any  former  period  of  its  history.  Long  may  it  flourish, 
full  of  years,  full  of  honont,  and  abounding  In  the  work  of  the  Lord.^ 

The  origin  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Newport  has  usually  l>een  dated  as  earty  as 

♦  In  November  lait,  thle  Tenereble  Chareh,the  mother  of  many,  and  the  eWer  sUlor  of  alMhe  ^t^}^' 
brated  the  completion  of  the  aeoond  centary  of  her  history,  with  appropriate  relifioaa  aervioea,  mm  a  '•~~- 
BMrnorative,  hiatoricml  diacoarae  by  her  paator,  the  Rev.  William  Uaoob. 
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1644,  which  would  prove  it  the  $teond  of  the  AmericaD  Baptist  Churches.  But  frona 
tome  Ptatcments  in  Governor  Wiothrup's  Journal,  entiiled  **  A  History  of  New  England 
from  1630  to  1649,"  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  Church  there  rejecting  infant  bap- 
tism as  early  as  1640.  See  Notes  to  a  Historical  Discourse  on  the  Civil  and  Religioue 
History  of  Rhode  laland,  by  Aathqa  Robs,  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  Church,  Newport. 
1838. 

It  was  very  natural  that  Baptist  principles  and  practice  ahould  more  abound  in  this  lit- 
tle State,  than  in  her  le^s  tolerant  neighbors,  during  all  the  earlier  period  of  our  history. 
The  whole  population  of  the  State  is  less  than  one  sixth  of  that  of  Massachusetts ;  but 
the  number  of  regular  Baptist  churches  Is  36  or  88  we  believe,  containing  about  SO  min- 
isters and  more  than  5,400  members.  Besides  these,  there  are  of  Free-will,  Six  princi- 
ple and  Seventh  day  Baptists,  nearly  as  many  more  churches,  containing  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  4,000  members;  thus  showing  about  10,000  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, actual  communicants  of  Baptist  churches.  This  is  probably  a  larger  proportion 
than  is  found  in  any  other  State.  The  Baptist  spirit,  naturally  and  usually  so  vigorous 
and  indomitable,  seemed  for  many  years  to  be  largely  tinctured  with  a  kind  of  Quaker 
quietism,  throughout  the  State ;  but  within  the  last  few  years,  more  active  and  efficient 
measures  have  been  put  forth,  to  sustain  the  feeble  and  supply  the  destitute.  The  Lord 
has  blessed  these  efforts,  and  the  Slate  Convention  is  now  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
condition,  evincing  a  most  commendable  determinatioa  to  employ  suitable  means  for 
evangelizing  all  within  her  borders. 

Brown  University  (formerly  Rhode  Island  College,)  was  founded  and  has  been  effi- 
ciently sustained  by  Baptists  almost  exclusively ;  while  with  a  liberality  quite  unparalleled 
in  thAt  age,  and  rarely  equalled  since,  provision  has  been  permanently  rnvde  for  securing 
a  large  representatiou  of  other  denominations  in  its  government.  It  was  Incorporated  in 
1764,  and  was  removed  to,  and  permanently  located  in  Providence,  1770.  It  was  (or  a 
long  time  the  only  literary  institution  in  the  country  under  the  patronage  of  Baptists,  and 
where  they  could  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  others.  It  haa  ever  been  a  highly  respec- 
table seminary ;  and  foriuna^ely,  has  been  presided  over  by  a  succession  of  able  and 
liberal  minds,  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its  original  founders,  and  its  principal,  mu- 
nificent patron,  whose  name  it  now  bears.  Tiie  first  two  Presidents,  Mann iNo  and 
Maxcey,  were  preeminent  in  their  own  day,  and  would  have  been  distinguished  at  any 
period ; — and  it  may  satisfy  a  reasonable  ambition  to  say  of  their  successors,  that  they 
havo  proved  them^lves  worthy  of  the  high  place  to  which  they  have  been  elevated.  At 
no  former  period  has  Brown  University  been  more  flourishing  than  at  present.  With 
an  able  faculty,  and  nearly  200  students,  a  delightlul  location,  and  every  desirable  facility 
for  thorough  and  extensive  scholarship,  its  advantages  are  not,  on  the  whole,  anywhere 
exceeded  in  our  country. 

Foreign  Missions,  Education  and  Sabbath  Schools,  are  properly  appreciated  and 
patronized ;  and  a  very  little  has  been  done  for  our  Tract  Society.  We  could  wish  that 
in  the  future  Minutes  of  the  State  Convention,  more  pains  might  be  taken  to  present  the 
complete  statistics  of  the  denomination. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  early  history  of  Baptists  in  this  State,  presents  many  points  of  similarity  to  that  of 
their  brethren  in  Massachusetts.  If  the  persecutions  were  of  a  less  violent  kind,  they 
were  still  marked  with  a  vexatious  and  persevering  character,  which  seemed  to  delight  in 
throwing  obstacles,  intimidation  and  reproach  u}x>n  its  subjects.  It  was  not  till  about 
the  year  1818,  and  by  a  new  constitution,  then  framed  and  adopted,  that  all  deoomma- 
tions  were  put  on  an  equal  footing.  Since  that  period  they  have  lived  together  in  peace  ; 
superciliousness  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sense  of  injury  and  reseutfulness  on  the  other, 
have  melted  away,  and  the  rich  blessings  of  divine  grace  have  been  poured  out  more 
abundantly  on  all  evangelical  churches.  The  advancement  of  Baptists  in  this  latter 
period  has  been  fully  equal  to  their  numbers,  and  the  means  they  have  employed. 

Our  best  sourees  of  information  lead  us  to  suppose  there  are  now  in  the  State,  7  Asso- 
ciations, 103  churches  and  about  12,000  communicants. 

The  State  Convention  was  formed  in  1822,  previously  to  which  time,  however,  a  do- 
mestic Missionary  Society  had  existed,  and  some  valuable  fruit  resulted  from  its  labors. 
By  a  reorganization  of  the  Convention  two  years  since,  its  sphere  of  action  is  enlarged  so 
as  to  embrace  all  the  prominent  objects  of  religious  benevolence  patronized  by  the 
churches.  The  minutes  of  the  Convention,  therefore,  contain  the  account  of  what  is 
accomplished  for  domestic  and  foreign  Missions,  for  Sabbath  Schools  and  Tracts,  if 
these  minutes  could  also  contain  the  statistical  views  of  our  denomination  in  the  State, 
they  would  be  much  more  valuable. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  degree  of  zeal  and  efficiency  in  behalf  of  both  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  though  the  amount  contributed  for  these  objects  is  not  as  large,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number,  as  in  several  other  States.    The  Baptist  Bible  Society  jiMt  at 
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fre$ent  seemt  more  prosperouf  than  either  of  the  other  objects ;  perhaps  because  it  is 
the  newest  The  Tract  Operations  in  the  mean  time,  appear  to  be  slinost  foi^gotten. 
We  Yiope  to  notice  an  improvement  in  their  next  annual  reports,  in  reheard  to  this  im- 
portant olject.  The  Sabbath  School  enterprise  is  justly  entitled  to  all  the  favor  which 
it  is  now  beginnioffr  to  receive  at  their  bands,  and  if  perseveringly  prosecuted  will  reward 
them  an  hundred  fold. 

In  Educational  cflbrts,  our  friends  In  this  State  have  been  behind  their  neighbors. 
This  may  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  a  prejudice  which  was  naturally  felt  towarde 
their  opposers ;  and  as  these  were  thought  to  arrogate  too  much  to  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  lesrning,  by  an  easy  and  natural  fallacy  oar  Iriends  leaned  to  the  contrary  ex- 
treme. A  happier  state  of  things  has  now  commenced,  and  the  establishment  by  our 
denomination  of  the  Connecticut  Literary  Institution  at  Suffield,  about  six  years  since, 
gives  promise  of  extensive,  permanent  and  benign  results.  It  is  beautifully  located,  near 
the  Connecticnt  River,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  charming  New  England  villages,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  its  prerent  able  Principal  gives  promise,  If  he  is  properly 
sustained,  of  securing  a  high  rank  among  the  seats  of  learning  In  that  distinguished  State. 
An  elegant  building,  containing  public  rooms,  and  permanent  accommodations  for  about 
40  students,  was  some  time  since  erected.  We  learn  that  they  have  recently  secured  an 
enlargement  of  their  library  and  scientific  apparatus. 

As  a  means  of  intercommunication  among  themselves,  the  Christian  Secretary  was 
many  years  since  established  at  Hartford  and  was  continued  with  difficulty  till  two  years 
since,  when  the  experiment  was  made,  of  transferring  its  publication  to  New  York,  and 
uniting  it  with  the  Gospel  Witness.  This  not  having  proved  satissfactpry;  the  Secretary 
was  recommenced  in  Hartford  one  year  since,  and  is  now  struggling  for  continued  exis- 
tence. 

On  the  whole,  the  prospects  of  the  denomination,  if  not  highly  are  at  least  deeidedhf 
•nroorsging.  Should  a  few  more  able  mininters  of  tlie  right  atamp  l>e  permantntltf 
•ettled  In  the  more  important  places,  with  the  continued  favvr  of  Heaven,  the  next  feir 
years  vouid  witness  great  impirovement  in  the  general  state  of  our  affairs. 


EMINENT  SUCCESS  IN  AN  EDUCATED  MINISTRY  DEPENDENT 

UPON  EMINENT  PIETY. 

[By  LsARDsa  Smith  Hobabt.] 

To  those  JQst  enterinsf  the  sacred  office,  the  inquiry — ^by  what  means  may  its 
duties  be  performed  most  successfully — is  one  of  surpassing  interest.  It  is  an 
inquiry  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  the  accredited  ambassadors  of  God.  They 
hav.e  read  it  on  every  page  of  inspiration ;  they  have  seen  it  inscribed  in  linea 
of  light  on  the  shameless  brow  of  rampant  sin ;  they  have  heard  it  in  the  solemn 
knell ;  it  has  met  them  amid  the  silent  meditations  of  the  study,  and  there,  as 
the  varied  scenes  that  marked  the  departed  years  of  ministerial  service  have 
passed  in  review  befbre  them,  some  to  awaken  emotions  of  joy,  others  to  unseal 
the  fountain  of  tears,  it  has  not  failed  to  receive  from  each  conscience,  in  some 
form,  this  one,  prompt,  and  foil  response — The  only  sure  means  of  eminent 
success  in  the  ministry,  is  a  spirit  of  entire  self-consecration  to  the  sacred 
work — a  heart  glowing  with  love  to  Christ,  and  a  holy  zeal  for  man's  salvstion. 

In  exhibiting  the  correctness  of  this  reply,  I  adduce  first  the  superior  adapta- 
tion of  eminent  holiness  as  a  means  to  the  end  proposed. 

The  work  of  the  ministry  may  be  summarily  said  to  consist  in  the  business 
of  instruction,  of  persuasion,  and  of  administering  the  consolations  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Whether  the  minister  will  be  greatly  successful  in  this  work,  may 
be  predicted  with  mnch  certainty  from  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  makes  preparation  for  it.  Let  him  then,  be  one  whose  views  of  God  and 
the  divine  government  accord  with  reason  and  the  revealed  word— one  whose 
•onl  glows  with  a  holy  ardor  to  guide  the  wandering  and  the  lost,  in  the  way  of 
life,  and  in  the  first  place  his  mind  will  be  furnished  with  a  specific  aim.  He 
wiU  not  only  contemplate  the  exceeding  guilt  and  danger  of  his  fellow  men 

Senerally,  but  he  will  consult  the  peculiar  wants  of  those  under  his  own  imme- 
i«ta  charge.    He  will  think  it  not  enoiigh  that  he  preach  the  gospel,  but  be 
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will  endeaTor  **  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,**  and  with  a  wiae 
tion,  always  to  commend  himself  to  every  roan's  conscience. 

Such  a  minister,  of  all  others,  will  be  the  diligent,  the  constant  student  of  the 
inspired  volume.  He  hails  it  as  the  bright  polar  star  of  redemption ;  he  reverea 
it  as  ^  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation."  That  he  may 
not  mistake  its  heavenly  teachings,  he  resorts  to  that  divine  interpreter  of 
whom  it  ia  written,  he  is  **  the  Spirit  of  truth — he  shall  teach  yoa  all  things." 


**  Its  fltorj  tnd  precept,  iti  promiM  and  eonf ^ 
£fer  flow  in  hii  heart,  and  barn  on  hU  ton 


ton^na." 

In  the  light  which  it  throws  around  him,  he  sees  the  difficulties,  the  great- 
ness, and  the  grandeur  of  his  work.  In  the  brightness  of  its  radiance,  the 
chains  of  prejudice  and  of  party  cease  to  bind  him ;  nay,  they  become  trans- 
formed into  cords  of  earth-encircling  benevolence.  He  sees  too,  and  most 
deeply  feels,  that  for  a  mortal  so  frail  and  sinful  as  he,  the  garment  that  beat 
becomes  him  is  humility. 

As  the  fearful  responsibilities  of  his  station  magnify  before  him,  he  feels  the 
need  of  divine  assistance.  Hence  none  will  estimate  more  correctly  than  he 
the  high  importance  of  prayer ;  none  will  believe  more  confidently  that  **  prayer 
ardent,  opens  heaven,"  that  it  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  store-house  of  mercy, 
and  none  will  more  frequently  test  its  sustaining  efficacy.  Such  is  the  prepara- 
tion whicb»  under  the  influence  of  fervent  piety,  the  minister  makes  for  the 
duties  of  his  office.  How  can  he  fail  of  an  abundant  blessing  in  their  perform- 
ance? 

Let  us  next  consider  the  superior  adaptation  of  such  piety  to  qualify  the 
preacher  for  eminent  success  in  his  public  ministrations.  And  first,  he  is  seen 
to  be  a  man  of  perfect  sincerity.  As  he  stands  forth  to  plead  with  guilty  man  in 
God's  behalf,  the  dread  solemnities  of  eternity  seem  to  gather  thick  around  him 
and  to  invest  the  scene  with  awful  interest  An  ambassador  from  the  eternal 
throne,  he  brings  conditions  of  pardon  to  subjects  in  road  rebellion.  While  he 
pleads,  he  knows  not  but  the  brightest  hour  of  their  probation  is  passing ;  nay,  it 
may  be  the  very  last.  Mercy  on  hovering  pinions  lingers  yet,  but  rejected  now, 
will  she  woo  again  ?  They  are  his  fellow  men,  endowed  like  himself  with  a 
susceptibility  to  pleasure  and  pain.  Heaven — it  is  the  world  of  joy.  Shall  they 
lose  it  ?  Hell — it  is  the  foul  abyss  of  roalignant  remorse.  Shall  its  burning 
waves  of  sorrow  dash  and  roll  over  their  despairing  souls  forever  ?  At  such  a 
moment,  how  obviously  is  self  forgotten.  The  honor  of  an  offended  God,  and 
the  welfare  of  offending  man,  absorb  every  thought.  An  affectionate  earnest- 
ness characterizes  the  whole  man.  Listen,  as  he  conducts  bis  hearers  to  the 
garden — ^to  the  tribunal  of  Pilate — to  the  cross  on  Calvary.  Calvary !  It  is  no 
longer  a  scene  of  ancient  tiroes.  Its  thronged  sumroit  is  distinctly  before  them. 
They  see  the  Saviour  suffering  for  sins,  not  his  own.  They  hear  the  grief- 
extorted  exclamation,  **  My  God,  my  God,  why  has  thou  forsaken  me  ! "  They 
feel  the  air  around  them  gently  agitated  by  the  sighs  of  his  expiring  agony. 
Will  any  doubt,  think  you,  whether  such  pleadings  of  love  flow  from  a  heart  of 
perfect  sincerity  ? 

Again,  eminent  piety  gives  to  the  preacher  great  boldness.  It  leads  him  to 
^  magnify  his  office."  He  feels  that  the  station  which  he  occupies  is  one  of 
heaven-invested  dignity.  His  commission  bears  the  signet-stamp  of  the  cross. 
He  speaks  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  King  eternal.  His  heart  is 
in  love  with  the  sublime,  the  glorious  truths  which  he  proclaims.  A  cordial 
faith  has  made  him  their  devotee.  He  subordinates  all  things  to  the  one  grand 
purpose  of  advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Whatever  opposes  this,  must 
yield,  or  meet  his  unfaltering  attack.  His  reputation — his  life — he  counts  them 
not  dear,  only  that  he  may  **  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men."  He  must  be 
bold.  Where  truth  and  duty  point  the  way,  he  sees  no  danger.  His  ''life  is 
bid  with  Christ  in  God."  He  meets  the  daring  transgressor  in  his  pathway 
of  sin.  He  throws  upon  the  canvass  of  his  mental  vision,  the  burning  mount 
He  enchains  the  thunders  of  the  divine  law.  He  discloses  before  him  the  con- 
Bamiog  wrath  of  insulted  justice,  now  impartially  severe ;  of  love—of  bleeding 
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mercy  oatraged,  trampled  upon,  provoked  beyond  the  limit  of  Heaven's  forbear- 
ance. 

A  grain,  the  preacher  who  ii  characterized  by  such  piety  will  undoubtedly  be 
eloquent  His  heart  has  been  touched  with  fire  from  the  altar.  His  eloquence, 
^  it  is  the  impassioned  voice  of  deep  emotion.  Not  the  sudden  bursts  of  ani* 
mal  feeling  which  sometimes  flood  the  soul,  carrying  away  the  landmarks  of 
thought  and  reason,  and  leaving  the  mind  to  the  mercy  of  an  irresistible 
tempest  of  passion.  No ;  but  the  overflowings  of  those  emotions  which  have 
been  enkindled,  and  chastened,  and  disciplined  under  the  light  and  energy  of 
truth— of  truth  understood  and  believed.''  It  is  the  eloquence  of  heaven-bom 
fervor,  of  undoubted  sincerity,  of  Christian  boldness.  It  is  that  which  arrests 
the  wandering  thought,  claims  the  attention,  and  fastens  conviction  upon  the 
mind.  It  is  the  eloquence  of  one  whose  intensest  desire  is  for  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  salvation  of  those  before  him—- of  one  who  knows  that  if  success 
attend  his  efforts,  it  is  because  **  God  giveth  the  increase  " — of  one  who  confi- 
dently expects,  while  he  pours  the  truth  in  a  burning  tide  upon  the  guilty  soul, 
that  tJic  '*  Spirit  of  truth,"  by  that  influence  which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  will 
secure  a  willing  obedience  to  its  claims. 

Having  thus  considered  some  of  those  essential  qualifications  for  great  snc- 
cess  in  the  labors  of  the  pulpit,  which  are  supplied  by  eminent  piety,  let  us 
glance  now,  for  a  moment,  at  the  superior  adaptation  of  this  same  means,  to 
secure  the  highest  success  in  the  discharge  of  parochial  duties.  When  is  the 
pastor  roost  beloved  by  bis  people  ?  When  do  his  words  of  encouragement,  of 
exhortation,  of  counsel,  and  of  warning,  exert  a  controling  influence  over  their 
lives  ?  When  do  they  most  revere  him  as  the  servant  of  God  ?  Is  it  not  when 
bis  own  life  is  a  bright  exemplification  of  all  that  he  urges  upon  them  ?  Is  it 
not  when  he  converses  with  them  of  earth's  pleasures  as  one  who  has  fonnd  a 
fountain  of  purer  joys  ?  Is  it  not  when  he  speaks  of  the  glories  of  heaven,  as 
one  whose  communications  with  that  **  better  land  "  are  full  of  blessedness  ? 
Is  it  not  when  he  pictures  to  their  minds  this  sin-cursed  world — for  the  salvation 
of  which  the  Master  hath  called  him  to  labor,  as  one  fast  whirling  onward  to 
the  judgment-seat  of  God  ?  Is  it  not  when  he  leads  them  to  the  cross,  and  with 
deep  emotion  tells  them  its  afi'ecting  story  ? 

Follow  such  an  ambassador  as  he  goes  to  reclaim  a  fallen  brother.  Observe 
how  he  speaks  to  him  in  the  language  of  Christian  affection ;  what  kindness 
appears  in  his  manner ;  with  what  earnestness  he  entreats.  A  sacred  regard 
to  the  injured  honor  of  his  Master's  cause,  seems  to  swell  his  heart.  You  see 
it  beam  in  his  countenance.  How  it  speaks  in  the  falling  tear ;  how  it  pleads  in 
the  faltering  voice  ;  how  it  beseeches  in  the  quivering  lip.  Say — will  he  suc- 
ceed? And  that  delinquent  disciple — can  he  restrain  the  penitential  tear? 
Will  he  grieve  his  Lord  again  ? 

Go  with  such  a  pastor  to  the  hut  of  poverty. and  distress;  attend  him  as  he 
administers  hope  to  the  desponding ;  stand  by  him  as  he  bends  over  the  couch 
of  affliction,  or  drops  the  tear  of  sympathy  at  the  bed  of  death,  and  tell  me 
now,  for  which  of  those  scenes  of  solemn  interest  does  not  eminent  holiness 
furnish  him  the  most  perfect  preparation  ?  Such  is  the  argument  from  adapta- 
tion in  favor  of  the  position  that  eminent  piety  is  essential  to  the  highest  degree 
of  success  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Let  us  next  attend  briefly  to  a  second  argument  in  favor  of  the  same  conclu- 
sion— an  argument  derived  from  testimony.  And  upon  this  point,  first,  What  is 
the  testimony  of  our  own  observation  ?  Let  the  inquiry  be  made.  Who  among 
the  ministers  that  now  occupy  the  field,  appear  to  labor  most  successfully  ?  Are 
they  not  those  who  are  distinguished  from  their  brethren  chiefly  by  a  more  cor- 
dial devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  ?  those  whose  piety  is  characterized  by 
deeper  feeling,  by  stronger  emotion  ?  May  it  not  be  truly  said,  that  they  are 
those  who,  of  all  others,  are  most  eminently  pious  ? 

Aeain,  what  is  the  testimony  of  history?  What  distinct  and  full  record 
stands  upon  its  page  respecting  those  who  were  preeminent  in  *Hurning  many 
to  righteousness,"  but  who  now  rest  from  their  earthly  labors  ?  What,  but  this — 
that  they  were  men  of  a  fervent  spirit,  of  ardent  prayer,  of  unwavering  faith  ? 
What  are  1^  names  of  Brainerd,  and  Edwards,  and  Whitfield,  and  Baxter,  and 
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Luther,  and  Eoox,  bat  so  many  terms  to  denote  the  inseparable  connection 
between  great  success  and  eminent  holiness  ? 

Again,  what  is  the  testimony  of  personal  experience  ?  It  is  brief,  but  deci- 
sive. I  appeal  to  every  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  ask.  Is  it  not  the  testimony 
of  your  experience  that,  during  those  periods  of  your  life  in  which  you  have 
been  conscious  of  the  most  sincere  and  lively  interest  in  the  holy  cause,  yoa 
have  rejoiced  in  the  surest  evidences  of  real  success  ? 

The  last  argument  which  I  shall  adduce  to  establish  my  proposition,  is  an  infer- 
ence from  known  truth  respecting  God,  and  from  the  nature  of  eminent  piety. 
It  may  be  stated  thus :  the  scriptures  teach  us  that  all  success  in  labors  to  pro- 
mote Uie  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  from  God,  and  that  he  will  most  abundantly 
honor  Uiose  that  most  exalt  him.  Now  from  the  very  nature  of  elevated  piety, 
it  is  obvious  that  he  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  must  exalt  the  divine  character  in 
a  far  hifher"^  degree  than  he  possibly  could,  were  he  the  subject  of  piety  less 
elevated,  or  were  he  governed  by  any  other  principle.  For  the  minister,  there* 
fore,  to  receive  the  highest  approbation  of  God  ;  that  is,  to  be  most  eminently 
successful  in  his  service,  demands  necessarily,  a  spirit  of  entire  consecration 
to  the  sacred  work. 

How  plain  then  is  the  pathway  for  him  who  would  be  instrumental  in  con- 
ducting a  great  multitude  to  the  world  of  light  and  glory.  How  varied  and 
how  powerful  are  the  motives  which  urge  him  to  pursue  its  course  with  onde- 
▼iating  step.  The  wide  world  is  the  field,  white  already  for  the  harvest 
Listen,  and  you  may  hear  a  voice  louder  than  the  voice  of  many  waters,  saying, 
^Gather  the  harvest  of  the  earth,  for  it  is  ripe."  Never,  until  the  ministry 
become  completely  absorbed  in  the  work  of  their  high  vocation ;  until  they  offer 
themselves  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  upon  the  altar  of  faith  and  a  holy  zeal,  wili 
k  be  known  how  much  it  is  within  their  power  to  accomplish ;  for,  not  till  then, 
will  the  whole  man — every  faculty  and  every  energy  of  the  soul,  be  most  per* 
fectty  employed.  When  the  ministry  shall  attain  apostolic  piety,  then  msy  they 
expect  to  witness  something  like  apostolic  success.  Then,  like  Paul,  may  they 
exult  in  the  prospect  which  awaits  them  beyond  these  scenes  of  earthly  toil. 
And,  when  at  length  they  are  called  of  God  to  come  up  higher,  with  an  over- 
flowing fullness  of  joy,  shall  they  stand  like  mirrors  before  the  eternal  throne, 
and  Uuow  back  the  glory  of  his  perfections  forever. 


HISTORY  OP  BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

[Prepared  by  the  Rev.  JosirH  Mbkbiix.] 

Bradford  Academy,  at  Bradford,  Ms.  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils, 
male  and  female,  in  1803.  A  house  and  accommodations  were  provided  by  the 
liberality  and  efforts  of  individuals  residing  in  the  place.  Different  instructors 
were  successively  employed  in  the  male  apartment,  during  the  wbole  year;  and 
in  the  female  apartment,  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  school  became  the 
resort  of  considerable  numbers  of  young  gentlemen,  who  were  pursuing  studies 
preparatory  for  college,  and  of  others  who  proposed  to  quolify  themselves  for 
usefulness  in  various  pursuits  in  life.  The  female  apartment  was  also  rather 
extensively  patronized. 

Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  have  a  fund  to  support  it;  and  the  following  method  was  proposed  and 
adopted  to  raise  it,  viz: — "That  those  persons  who  should  subscribe  for  the 
fund  should  retain  the  respective  sums  so  subscribed  in  their  own  hands,  but 
give  security  to  the  proprietors  of  the  institution,  .that  the  interest  of  the  fund 
should  be  annually  paid."  Fifteen  of  the  citizens  of  Bradford  subscribed 
$1,450  upon  these  conditions. 

In  IQOSf  another  subscription  was  raised  for  the  support  of  instructora.    This 
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amoonted  to  (73  &  year,  and  waa  paid  by  the  principal  part  of  the  subscribers, 
for  five  years.  The  house  was  subsequently  enlarged  at  an  expense  of  $435, 
the  most  uf  which  sum  was  raised  by  subscription,  as  before. 

In  1823,  a  small  building  was  erected  for  a  recitation  room,  the  expense  of 
which  was  partly  defrayed  by  subscription. 

In  1814,  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  M.  A.  was  engaged  as  teacher  of  the 
Academy,  and  became  a  permanent  preceptor.  About  the  same  period, 
Miss  Abigail  C.  Hasseltine  was  also  engaged  as  principal  of  the  female 
apartment,  in  which  she  still  continues. 

The  school,  it  is  believed,  has  been  constantly  rising,  even  from  its  first 
establishment  Such  had  been  the  public  patronage,  especially  of  the  female 
apartment,  that,  about  the  year  1828,  the  trustees  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  make  an  effort  to  increase  the  facilities  of  female  education  in  the  Academy, 
and  to  make  it,  distinctly,  a  Female  IrutUuiton,  In  accordance  with  this  im* 
pression,  with  the  funds  in  their  possession  they  erected  a  boarding-house, 
which  accommodates  about  thirty  young  ladies,  besides  a  family  to  superintend 
the  establishment 

In  1836,  Mr.  Greenleaf  resigned  his  charge,  and,  afler  the  close  of  his  labors 
in  the  institution,  the  trustees  discontinaed  the  male  apartment  They  were 
led  to  this,  from  a  consideration  of  the  great  importance  of  an  elevated, 
thorough  course  of  female  education ;  and  of  having  young  ladies  at  all  times, 
wheu  pursuing  their  education,  under  the  supervision  of  their  instructors,  and 
withdrawn  from  those  influences  which  operate  so  unfavorably,  as  they  do 
many  times,  in  schools  of  a  promiscuous  character.  They  conceived,  also,  that 
a  great  advantage  might  be  secured,  by  having  the  whole  school  divided  into 
classes,  during  the  year,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  regular  course  of  study  to  be 
pursued.  This  would  simplify  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  afford  more  ample 
opportunity  to  make  illustrations,  and  to  give  thorough  and  extensive  instruc- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1806,  while  the  Academy  was  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  A. 
Burnham,  now  of  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  a  deeply  interesting  revival  of  religion  was 
enjoyed  in  the  institution,  in  which  the  religious  society  also  where  it  is  situ- 
ated largely  participated.  It  was  during  this  gracious  visitation,  that  Miss 
Harriet  Atwood,  aflerwards  Mrs.  Newell,  was  led  to  consecrate  herself  to  the 
Saviour.  And  here,  in  this  revival,  was  awakened  in  her  heart  that  piety, 
which  led  her  subsequently  to  become  a  missionary,  and  which,  through  her 
lamented  early  death,  seems  to  have  given,  in  this  country,  so  remarkable 
an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  missions.  Then,  too,  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  principle  in  the  heart  of  Miss  Ann  Hasseltine,  aflerwards  Mrs.  Jud- 
son,  which  sustained  her  in  perils  by  sea  and  land,  and  in  perils  indescriba- 
ble among  the  heathen,  and  which  incited  her  to  all  the  self-denial  of  a  mission- 
ary of  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  has  been  thought,  that  the  fruits  of  this  revival, 
of  which  Mrs.  Newell  and  Mrs.  Judson  were  subjects,  had  an  earlier  and  more 
extensive  influence  on  the  cause  of  missions  in  this  country,  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  labors  of  the  American  Board,  than  any  other  revival,  or  any  other 
means  in  our  land,  during  the  same  time.  In  this  revival,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  deep,  pungent,  and  abiding ;  searching  the  whole  heart,  and  convinc- 
ing the  sinner  of  his  utter  helplessness,  and  ruined  state,  and  of  his  exceeding 
need  of  the  provisions  of  the  gospel.  The  revival  continued,  more  or  less,  for 
two  or  three  years. 

The  institution  was  ai2[ain  favored  with  the  special  visitation  of  God's  mercy 
in  1812, 1816,  1817, 1818, 1825, 1828, 1831,  and  in  1837.  In  several  of  these 
years  the  revival  was  extended,  and  became  general  among  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  and  parish  in  which  the  Academy  is  located. 

The  founders  of  the  Academy  obtained,  in  1804,  a  Charter^  by  which  the 
Trustees  are  authorized  to  fill  their  own  vacancies.  They  thus  have  the  means 
of  sustaining  and  perpetuating  th»  evangelical  character  of  the  institution. 
They  early  consecrated  it  to  God ;  and  in  view  of  the  many  tokens  he  has 
given  of  his  favor  towards  it,  and  of  his  acceptance  of  the  offering,  they  feel 
encouraged  to  renew  the  dedication,  and  go  forward  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
mod  extend  its  influence.    The  cultivation  of  the  moral  principle  has  ever  been 
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a  primary  object  in  the  institation ;  and  such,  so  far  aa  the  efTorts  of  the  Troa- 
tees  shall  be  successfu],  it  will  continue  to  be.  They  believe  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  without  moral  principle  to  direct  the  application  of  it,  is  too 
frequently  an  evil  instead  of  a  benefit.  It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  the 
p  Academy,  to  use  the  Bible  as  a  text-book,  from  which  a  moral  recitation  is 

f  required  every  Monday  morning,  which  is  interspersed  by  the  Principal  with 

j  appropriate  familiar  remarks  and  illustrations.    In  this,  as  in  their  other  prepar- 

I  ations  for  recitation,  the  pupils  are  desired  to  extend  their  researches  as  far  aa 

I!  possible,  and  to  investigate  with  independence  the  subject  of  the  lesson.    And 

k  aach  has  been  the  force  of  divine  truth,  as  it  has  been  brought  to  the  mind  in 

•  these  exercises,  that  numbers  have  exhibited  its  salutary  influence  by  an  entire 

change  of  their  moral  feelings  and  pursuits.  This  exercise  is  also  well  adapted 
to  invigorate  the  principles  of  virtue  and  piety  in  the  minds  of  those  who  pos- 
sess them  in  an  incipient  state,  as  well  as  to  improve  and  expand,  in  the  hap- 
piest manner,  the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  Trustees  have  ever  deemed  it  important  for  young  ladies,  as  well  aa 
young  gentlemen,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  education  by  obtaining  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  important  branches  of  the  solid  sciences.  The  length 
of  time,  therefore,  which  they  have  thought  necessary,  in  order  for  the  pupils  to 
pass  through  what  may  be  considered  a  complete  course  of  study  for  young 
ladies  duly  prepared  to  enter  upon  it,  is  three  years.  The  great  object  is  for  the 
pupils  to  acquire  useful  practical  knowledge;  to  develope  and  strengthen  the 
powers  of  the  mind  ;  to  bring  to  view,  and  make  familiar,  principles,  which  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  investigation,  and  to  cherish  and  expand  the  moral 
principle. 

As  to  the  lighter  accomplishments,  though  the  Trustees  would  not  under- 
value them,  but  would  regard  with  favor  every  embellishment  that  can  add 
gracefulness  and  excellence  to  any  individual ;  yet  they  particularly  commend 
the  cultivation  of  true  Christian  politeness  ;  such  as  siniplicity,  modesty,  frank- 
ness and  truth,  and  a  universally  attentive,  kind  and  obligingly  delicate  deport- 
ment. This  is  not  only  an  agreeable  accomplishment,  but  a  substantial  per- 
sonal excellence,  a  domestic  blessing  of  incomparable  value  in  all  the  relations 
of  life, — a  blessing  too,  the  increase  of  which  in  society  depends  mainly  on  the 
cultivation  of  females,  and  it  is  to  be  looked  for  only,  as  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion for  them  shall  be  more  and  more  elevated. 

The  Trustees  have  not  been  unobservant  of  the  experiments  made  in  the 
community  to  improve  the  mode  of  instruction,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  ;  and,  in  general,  such  experiments  as  have  been  judged  to 
be  real  improvements  have  been  introduced,  as  well  as  what  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  of  the  instructors  themselves,  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  tlie  Academy.  Though  inventions  have  been  abundantly  multiplied 
in  the  community,  so  that  the  need  of  labor  in  many  departments  of  business  is 
almost  superseded ;  yet  it  is  certain  there  can  no  improvement  be  made  in  the 
mode  of  instruction,  that  shall  render  it  possible  to  obtain  a  good  education 
without  intellect,  and  laborious,  persevering  application  to  study.  The  heights 
of  the  ^  hill  of  science''  can  never  be  gained  by  mechanical  powers,  nor  its 
summit  be  reached  by  the  inflated  balloon  ;  the  traveller  must  still  ascend  from 
cliff  to  cliff;  and,  by  dint  of  labor  and  perseverance,  he  must  gain  the  lofly 
eminence. 

Among  the  appropriate  studies  of  the  course  adopted  in  the  Academy,  besides 
those  which  are  to  be  attended  to  and  made  familiar  before  entering  the  institu- 
tion, and  many  of  which  should  there  be  kept  up  and  perfected,  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  language,  including  not  only  the  study  of  the  languages  properly 
so  called  ;  as  that  of  the  French,  Latin  or  Greek,  but  also  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
and  in  some  sense  composition  and  criticism.  Though  some  have  thought  the 
study  of  any  dead  or  foreign  language  unadvisable,  especially  for  young  ladies  ; 
vet  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  of  enabling  one  to  understand  better 
her  own  language,  and  of  promoting  the  power  of  discrimination,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  it  is  very  improving;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most 
important  studies,  next  to  that  of  morals  and  religion. 
Besides  the  study  of  language,  other  studies  are  included  in  the  course,  com- 
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prehending  in  general  the  whole  compMw  of  knowledgre  ander  two  or  three 
distinct  claoMs ;  u  first,  those  which  relate  primarily  to  the  understanding  | 
•econd,  those  which  relate  primarily  to  the  moral  powers;  and,  third,  those 
which  relate  alike  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  together.  And  in  class- 
ing different  subjects  according  to  this  distinction,  there  are  belonging  to  the 
first  class,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry,  with  any  or  all  the  higher 
branches  of  Mathematics,  including  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Belonging  to  the  second  class  may  be  reckoned 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  including  Metaphvsics  and  Theology,  with 
the  Practical  Duties  of  Life.  Belonging  to  the  third  class  may  be  reckoned 
History — that  of  human  iocietv  and  government^  and  that  of  animaU  or  natural 
history^  including  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Botany  ;  to  this  class  also  belongs 
Biography,  including  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Nations,  and  the  History  of 
Human  Genius,  as  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  These 
studies,  it  is  true,  are  the  labor  of  a  life,  or  rather  no  single  life  is  long  enough 
to  compass  and  perfect  the  kuowledge  of  half  of  them  in  all  their  ramincations  ; 
much  less  were  it  to  be  expected,  that  they  should  all  be  crowded  into  an  academic 
course  of  study  for  young  ladies.  Still  the  distinction  is  important,  because  it 
brings  up  the  proper  philos<^hical  division  of  knowledge,  and  opens  in  this 
way  to  the  principles,  in  view  of  which  a  course  of  study  should  be  arranged. 

Some  things  connected  with  the  art$  should  also  be  included  in  a  course  of 
studies  for  young  ladies.  Those  referred  to  more  particularly,  are  Drawing, 
Painting,  and  the  Construction  of  Maps.  Attention  to  these  should  somewhere 
be  provided  for,  not  to  the  detriment  of  any  thing  more  important,  but  yet  as 
worthy,  in  a  degree,  in  their  proper  place. 

It  may  be  suitable  to  add,  that  the  IVustees  in  settling  the  course  of  study  to 
be  pursued,  have  had  regard,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  not  only  to  the  time  of 
the  course  and  capacity  of  pupils,  but  also  to  the  orderly  relation  and  connec* 
tion  of  the  different  studies.  And  the  general  object  in  the  whole  has  been^^.t^ 
fix  upon  that  course,  which,  considering  its  limits,  mu  be  expected  to  result  in 
the  greatest  permanent  advantage  to  the  pupils  who  shall  pursue  it,  supposinj^ 
them  to  go  through  it  entire.  To  carry  out  their  plans  the  Trustees  find  it 
necessarjf  to  erect  a  new  Academy  Hall,  for  a  School  room.  Recitation  rooms,  a 
Library,  a  Laboratory,  dtc;  and  to  make  some  addition  and  repairs  to  the 
Boarding  House ;  to  procure  a  Library  of  books  of  reference,  and  an  addition 
to  their  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus.  They  wish  also  to  obtain  funds 
to  bfl  applied  to  the  support  of  promising  indigent  young  ladies,  who  may  wish 
to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers,  but  are  destitute  of  the  means ;  and  also 
liinds  to  be  applied  to  support,  in  part,  a  competent  nnmber  of  teachers  in  the 
Academv. 

For  admission  to  the  regular  classes,  every  yomig  ladv  mast  be  well  ae* 
quainted  with  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  Modern  Geographyf  written  Arithmetic, 
Holbrook's  Geometry,  Historv  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ffeneral  principles 
of  English  Grammar.  The  following  is  the  regular  course  of  study  at  present 
adopted  by  the  Trustees : 
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Written  Arithmetic, 
Algebra  commenced, 
English  Grammar, 

Modern  and  Ancient  Geography, 

Government  of  the  United  States, 

Modern  and  Ancient  History, 

Botany  commenced, 
Improvement  of  the  mind, 
Philosophy  commenced, 
Outline  of  Geology, 

▼OL.  Zlll. 
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Greenlears. 
Colburn's. 
Murray*s. 

Woodbridge's  Universal  Geography 
and  Atlas,  and  Worcester's  Ancient 
Atlas. 

Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book. 
Worcester's  Elements  of  History,  Grim- 
shaw's  France,  and  Goldsmith's  Eng- 
land. 
Phelps's. 
Watts's. 
Bakewell's. 
Mather's. 
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English  Grammar  continaed|  Murray's. 

Algebra  concluded,  ColburnV 

Trigonometry,  Greenleaf's. 

Rhetoric  commenced,  Blair's  and  Newman's. 

Human  Physiology,  Comstock's. 

Euclid's  Geometry,  Simson's. 

Botany,  concluded,  Beck's. 

Natural  Philosophy,  coDcluded,  Olmstead's. 

Chemistry,  Jones's. 

.  ^  ^Burritt's  Geography  of  the  HeaTeni^ 

Astronomy,  ^  ^^ ^  y^^^,^  ^^  Wilkins'e. 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Bmel lie's. 

Intellectual  Philosophy,  Upham'i  and  AbercrombieV 

THIRD  TBAR. 

Ecclesiastical  History,  Marsh's. 

Logic,  Whately'f. 

Natursl  Theology,  Paley's. 

Moral  Philosophy,  Wayland's. 

Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re-  ^ 

iigiun  to  the  constitution  and  course  >  Butler's. 

of  Nature,  j 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  Alexander's. 

Attention  through  the  whole  course  will  be  given  to  Reading,  Composition, 
and  Vocal  Music,  which  is  made  a  permanent  branch  of  instruction  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  whole  number  who  have  been  members  of  the  Academy,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  is  about  3,200.  Of  these,  1,239  were  males,  and  1,963  were 
females.  Among  the  number  hopefully  converted,  while  enjoying  the  privi- 
leges of  the  school,  may  be  reckoned  as  many  as  eighty  young  ladies  who  have 
become  the  wives  of  ministers,  and  more  than  twenty  who  have  become  mia- 
sionaries. 

The  Trustees  of  the  institution  are,— 

Rkv.  ISAAC  BRAMAN,  PaxsiDEifT,  Rowley, 

Rav.  L.  IVES  HOADLY,  Vice  Presidkht,  Charlcstown, 

BENJAMIN  GKEENLEAF,  M.  A.,  SECRKTAav,  Bradford, 

GEORGE  COGSWELL,  M.  ]).,  Treasorxr,  BradfonI, 

Hon.  JESSE  KIMBALL,  Bradford, 

Rev.  JOSEPH  MERRILL,  Bradford, 

Mr.  DAVID  C.  KIMBALL,  Bradford, 

Dea.  ELIPHALET  KIMBALL,  Boaten, 

Dea.  DANIEL  NOYES,  Boston, 

Mr.  JACOB  KIMBALL,  Bradford, 

Mr.  LEONARD  JOHNSON,  BradfoixL 
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AM  ACCOUNT  OF^  THE   MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL   S0CIET7,  WITH 
BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  OF  THE  FOUNDERS,  aic. 

[Bj  EsBMSsss  AldbV)  U.  D.,  Felloir  ofth*  SoeUty.] 

CootioiMd  from  Vol.  zii.  paf«  370. 

Iiv  the  preceding  cofrnnanication,  a  brief  sketch  wee  presented  of  the  origin  end  pro- 
grett  of  tne  MatsachusetU  Medical  Society,  and  of  ita  aucceaa  in  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  in  its  organization ;  also,  lisits  of  the  Fellows  alphubftically  arranged 
by  counties,  of  honorary  members,  and  of  fellows  who  have  removed  from  the  Com- 
menwealth. 

As  the  influence  of  the  various  pursuits  of  men  on  health  and  longevity  forms  an  inter- 
esting subject  of  inquiry,  and  is  at  the  present  time  attracting  much  attention  in  this  and 
otiier  countries,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  add  the  ages  o?  deceased  members  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  an  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained.  This  wa<«  found  to  be  a  worii  of 
some  difficulty ;  and  the  writer  returns  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  gentle- 
men, who,  by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  have  aided  liim  in  performing  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  taken  to  secure  accuracy,  a  few  errors  have  been  discovered 
and  probably  others  exist  Such  as  are  deemed  important  will  be  noticed  ai  the  close  of 
this  article. 

The  whole  number  of  members  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  So- 
ciety since  its  organization,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  the  State  of  Maine  before  its 
separation  from  this  Commonwealth,  appears  to  be  1,139.  Of  these.  940  are  now  or 
were  at  the  time  of  their  death,  residents  in  this  Cominonweallh;  105  have  removed; 
94  have  been  elected  honorary  members;  817  are  supposed  to  be  living ;  ami  822  dead. 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  number  of  members,  and  of  deaths,  and 
the  average  age  of  those  wliose  a^es  at  the  time  of  death  have  been  ascertained  in  the 
counties  respectively ;  also,  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  honorary  members,  and 
fellows  who  have  removed  from  the  Commonwealth. 

AV.  ^od*     JVbk  agt$  ftuMom.    Avtmg*  mg*. 

6 
20 

7 

1 
42 

9 
18 
14 
48 

1 
18 
19 
63 
86 


Gntitfist. 

wkoU^n$. 

J^.  Uvi 

Barnstable, 

21 

16 

Berkshire, 

66 

86 

Bristol, 

42 

86 

Dukes, 

8 

2 

Essex, 

128 

86 

Frsnklio, 

28 

19 

Hampden, 

80 

17 

Hampshire, 

89 

26 

Middtesel, 

170 

127 

Nantucket, 

4 

8 

Norfolk, 

68 

60 

Plymouth, 

68 

84 

Suflblk, 

189 

136 

Worcester, 

114 

78 

Total  in  the 

Commonwealth, 

940 

664 

Removed, 

106 

94 

Honor'y  Members, 

,    94 

68 

4 

78  26 

10 

68  60 

4 

66  26 

86 

6208 

4 

60-26 

9 

60  77 

10 

66  50 

80 

67  73 

1 

68 

12 

68  92 

16 

6166 

42 

68  69 

18 

6189 

194 

60  23 

6 

436 

29 

651 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  thai  the  average  age  of  the  deceased  members  of 
the  Society,  who  have  resided  in  this  Commonwealth,  as  far  as  ascertained,  is  60  £8 
years ;  that  the  average  age  of  43  physicians  who  resided  in  the  city  of  Boston  was  at  the. 
time  of  death.  63*69  years,  snd  of  162  deceased  physicians  who  resided  in  other  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  64-04  yearst 

By  referring  to  a  catalogue  of  840  deceased  ministers,  graduates  of  Harvard  CJniver- 
shy  (American  Quarterly  Rpgister,  Volume  x.  page  39)  it  will  be  seen  that  their  average 
age  at  the  time  of  death  was  attout  68jl  years. 

The  following  additional  table  may  be  interesting  to  such  persons  as  are  desirous  of 
Investigating  the  influence  of  different  employments  on  longevity.  Of  a  list  of  about  900 
deceased  physiciana  in  Massachusetu  in  my  possession,  the  ages  of  490  have  been  ascer- 
laiflfld;  and  they  died  at  the  bUowiog  periods. 
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TABLE 

• 

S^ofDing 

rtht 

jSgei  at  the  time  of  Death  ^490  deeeaeed  PhyMoMM  ef  Maeeathmette, 
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dff/Mb 

Ak 

4/M. 

JVk 

21 

40 

69 

17 

78 

12 

S2 

41 

60 

79 

as 

42 

61 

80 

11 

24 

10 

48 

62 

81 

29 

44 

68 

82 

26 

46 

11 

64 

88 

27 

46 

66 

84 

10 

28 

10 

47 

66 

86 

29 

48 

67 

86 

20 

49 

68 

87 

81 

60 

69 

88 

ta 

61 

70 

89 

28 

62 

71 

90 

84 

68 

72 

18 

91 

85 

14 

64 

78 

92 

8« 

66 

74 

88 

87 

66 

76 

100 

88 

67 

76 

101 

88 

68 

AoRiiuiry 

77 

• 

7 

108 

JigU. 

AV 

Tmn. 

Ji99rmg9  9§9» 

2!  to 

80 

40 

1.028 

26  67 

80  to 

40 

82 

2.819 

84-88 

40  to 

60 

68 

8,056 

44  94 

60  to 

60 

74 

4,094 

66  82 

60  to 

70 

66 

8,542 

64  04 

70  to 

80 

96 

7,180 

74  79 

80  to 

90 

66 

6,523 

88  68 

90  to  100 

6 

461 

922 

Over 

100 

4 

404 

101- 

Total,  490  28,102  5736 

The  names  of  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  100  years  or  upwards  are  David 
Benoet,  who  died  at  Rowley,  Feb.  4, 1719.  He  was  born  in  England,  Dtc.  1,  1615. 
He  never  lost  a  tooth  and  retained  his  senses  to  the  last.  Hezel(iah  Mertam,  of  Ward,  died 
in  1808,  said  to  have  been  100.  He  lived  with  his  wife  78  years,  and  she  survived  him. 
John  Croclcer  of  Richmond  died  May  1,  1815,  aod  w»s  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  to  be  100.  There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  as  his 
age  is  set  down  In  the  History  of  Berkshire  at  only  95.  Edward  Augustus  Holjoke, 
died  at  Salemi  M^trch  81, 1829,  aged  100  years  and  7  months. 


BIOGRAFHICAI.  NOTICES. 

DR.  NATHANIEL  WALKER  APPLETON 

was  a  grandson  of  the  venerable  Nathaniel  Appleton,  D.  D.  of  Cambridge,  who  died 
Feb.  9, 1784,  in  the  9lst  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1756,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1778;  studied  medicine  at  Salem  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hol- 
yoke,  and  commenced  business,  as  a  physician,  at  Boston,  about  the  year  1776,  or  1777. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  aiid  of  tbo 
Ameiican  Academy  of  Aits  and  Sciences. 

As  a  physician  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Medical 
Society,  was  active  in  promoting  its  prosperity,  aod  enriched  its  publications  with  several 
valuable  communicatioos.  In  the  year  1794  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  with  a  view  of 
removing  from  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  same  time  presenting  tlie  Society  a  portion  of 
bis  library  and  anatomical  cabinet  as  a  token  of  regard.  After  a  re«dence  of  a  few  years 
in  Marietta,  Ohio,  he  returned  to  Boston,  whom  he  dittd»  it  it  tuppoeed  in  1798»  aged  4& 
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WILLIAM  BATUES,  M.  D. 

w«fl  born  at  Uxbridfre  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  on  the  fifth  day  of  Deeeinher,  174t» 
He  was  the  ton  of  Nicbolaa  Baylies,  a  native  of  Colebrook  Dale,  Shropehire,  England  ; 
who,  early  in  life,  came  with  hia  father,  Thomas  Baylies,  to  this  country  and  settled  at 
Uxbridge ;  where  he  resided  many  years,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Taunton.  Ho 
represented  the  town  of  Taunton  several  years  in  the  General  Court,  was  much  enga|(ed 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  was  chairman  of  the  County  Commit* 
tee  of  Correspondence. 

William  Baylies  was  eradaated  at  Harvard  College  in  1760.  He  atadied  medicliM 
with  Dr.  Elisha  Tohey  of  New  Bedford,  then  Dartmouth,  a  physician  in  more  extensive 
business  than  any  otlier  physician  in  the  County.  Having  completed  his  medical  studies* 
he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  White  of  Taunton,  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of 
Bepresentatives  in  1769, 1764  and  1766.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Council. 

After  residing  a  short  time  at  Taunton,  Dr.  Baylies  established  himself  at  Digbtoo, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  excepting  a  few  years,  nefo  the  cloae  of  the  Revola* 
lioQary  war,  which  lie  passed  at  Taunton.  He  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice.  He 
also  zealously  engaged  in  the  political  contfoversiee  of  tlie  times.  He  was  a  representa- 
tive from  the  town  of  Dighton,  and  a  member  of  the  three  Provincial  Congreases  of  Mas* 
sachusetts,  serving  on  several  important  committees.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Stale 
Convention  that  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution.  For  several  years  he  was  a  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Bristol,  and  for  a  long  time  Register  of  Pro- 
bate for  that  County.  In  1800,  he  was  one  of  the  Electors  of  President  and  Vice  PresI* 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

His  principal  pursuit  however  wat  his  profeasioa,  the  practice  of  which  he  noTer 
abandoned  till  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death.  As  a  physician  he  enjoyed  an  exten- 
sive and  permanent  popularity,  arising  from  the  confidence  reposed  In  his  skill  and  integ- 
rity. He  was  much  employed  in  consultation,  for  his  professional  brethren  throughont 
the  wide  circle  of  his  practice  placed  great  reliance  on  his  Judgment  and  diicretioo.  He 
disdained  all  that  parade  and  artifice,  under  which  the  impostors  of  the  profession  en* 
deavor  to  hide  their  ignorance  and  deceive  the  people ;  and  to  which  even  physicians 
otherwise  of  fair  reputation  are  sometimes,  in  their  desire  to  gain  practice  and  popularity, 
too  ready  to  yield  themselves.  Applying  his  strong  sense,  aid^  by  reading  aiid  observe- 
tion,  to  the  investigation  of  disease,  he  was  seldom  mistaken  in  his  pr^gnon*.  He  was  a 
prudent  and  cautious,  but  not  a  timid  practitioner.  He  pondered  mucn  on  his  eases,  and 
when  his  deliberations  had  convinced  his  judgment  he  laid  down  his  course  of  practice, 
from  which  he  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  deviate.  When  danger  was  imminent,  he 
acted  with  promptitude,  decision  and  energy.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  scien- 
ces which  have  an  immediate  relation  to  that  of  medicine.  He  read  much  and  reflected 
much  on  what  he  read ;  but  he  acknowledged  no  master.  His  discriminating  mind  en- 
abled him  to  detect  the  sophistries  of  plausible  theories,  and  to  separate  them  from  tlie 
sound  and  scientific  principles  with  which  they  wero  blended ;  and  when  the  test  of 
experience  was  applied,  his  judgment  was  seldom  found  to  have  been  erroneous.  He 
was  never  dszxled  with  splendid  novelties,  nor  bewildered  with  systems,  nor  led  away 
from  the  maxims  of  sound  practice  by  the  authority  of  great  names. 

Notwithstanding  his  almost  incessant  labors  in  his  practice,  he  found  time  for  other 
studies  than  those  immediately  connected  with  his  professional  pursuits.  He  wu  well 
▼ersed  in  metaphysics  and  theolocy.  The  science  of  government  he  had  studied  with 
much  attention,  and  the  fellacies  of  rash  and  daring  innovators  never  lured  him  from  the 
path  of  rational  liberty.  Though  pleased  with  the  originality  and  eloquence  of  *'  that 
self- torturing  sophist,  wild  Rosseau,'*  he  rejected  those  extravagant  and  visionary  notions 
which  eottid  find  no  liberty  for  man  but  in  the  practical  equality  of  savage  Ufe.  He  was 
for  a  government  of  Iaw8,^aw8  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  person  and  property  and 
to  fn»€  a  ean$eiau$n€$a  of  $ecurUy.  He  was  familiar  with  the  works  ot  the  b^t  Eng- 
lish poets.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Medical  and  Historical  Societies  of  Mas- 
sacbusetta,  and  also  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arta  and  Scienoes.  In  1807 
he  received  from  Hurvard  University  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D. 

For  social  pleaaures  and  enjoy menta,  when  not  pushed  to  excess,  he  hsd  a  keen  relish, 
and  delighted  in  every  display  of  genuine  wit.  In  all  the  relatione  of  life,  his  conduct 
was  eiemplary.  Though  some  of  the  physical  infirmities  of  old  age  came  upon  him,  the 
vigor  of  his  mind  remained  bat  little  impaired,  un(tl  the  sudden  and  biief  illness  that  ter- 
minated his  Ufe  on  the  17th  June,  1826.— ifMi.  JVilttam  attd  DrancU  BayHe$. 

DR.  BENJAMIN  CURTIS 

was  bom  in  1762  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1771 ;  was  a  popQ  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Gardner ;  settled  ss  a  physician  in  Boston  In  the  south  part  of  the  town  ;  is  understood 
to  have  sustained  a  good  reputation ;  was  one  of  the  foundeii  of  the  Medical  Society^  and 
died  in  1784»  aged  about  9M. 
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SAMUEL  DANFORTH,  M.  D. 

a  diitfofoithed  physician  of  Bofton,  sod  of  the  Hooorablo  Ssmuel  DsnfoHh,  Jodce  of 
Probate  for  the  County  of  Middlesex  when  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced ;  was  bora 
at  Cambridge  in  1740,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1768,  and  studied  medicine  at 
Charlestown  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Isaac  Rand. 

After  a  short  residence  at  Weston,  he  went  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  con- 
tinued a  few  years,  and  then  settled  permanently  in  Boston.  Tradition  has  anigned 
Iburteen  years  of  unremitting  toil  as  the  price  of  his  success  in  competing  fi>r  a  ahare  of 
the  medical  practice  in  the  city. 

By  nature  and  education  he  was  an  aristocrat.  Possessing  a  strong  mfnd  and  a  de* 
cided  manner,  and  having  by  unceasing  toil  and  undeviating  integrity  acquired  the  con- 
fidence  of  the  community,  he  stood  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  the  front  rank  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  his  clear  and  unequivocal  prescription  was  received  by  bis  patients  as  law. 
Fam^  was  his  ruling  passion.  His  theory  of  medicine  wss  peculiar,  and  his  practice 
simple  and  energetic.  In  bis  character  were  combined  the  true  elements  of  genius; 
quiclsness  of  perception,  the  power  of  discovering  as  if  by  intuition  new  relations,  and 
of  originating  new  modes  of  practice  founded  on  them. 

Dr.  Danforlh  adopted  a  philosopby  which  exerted  sn  unhappy  influence  on  his  religioaa 
opinions;  his  character  was  not  perfect;  nevertheless,  his  duties  were  faithfully  per^ 
formed.  "  In  his  family  he  exhibtted  the  simplicity  of  a  philosopher  and  the  urbanity  of 
a  gentleman.  To  his  friends  his  smiles  seemed  like  the  sunbeams  from  the  breaking 
cloud ;  to  his  adversaries  his  frown  was  like  a  tempest  with  thunder."  For  more  than 
sixty  years  he  was  devoted  to  the  wants  of  the  sick,  and  died  of  a  paralytic  afiecClon, 
November  16, 1827,  aged  87.— O.  C.  Skattuek,  M.  J).    Com.  Mm,  Med.  8oe, 

AARON  DEXTER,  M.  D. 

ft  distinguished  physician  of  Boston,  and  for  many  years  a  Professor  in  Harvard  University, 
was  the  son  of  Richard  and  Rebecca  Peabody  Dexter,  and  was  born  in  Maiden,  Novem- 
ber 11, 1750.    In  1776  he  graduated  at  Harvard  College. 

Dr.  Dexter's  medical  education  was  obtained  under  the  tuition  of  Samuel  Danbrth» 
M.  D.  of  Boston,  where  he  settled  as  a  physician  towards  the  close  of  the  Revolutionsry 
war,  after  having  made  several  voyages  to  Europe,  as  a  medical  officer,  and  having  been 
•oce  a  prisoner. 

In  1783,  he  was  elected  Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  in  the 
medical  department  of  Harvard  College,  the  active  duties  of  which  office  he  sus- 
tained until  1816,  when  the  lamented  John  Gorham,  M.  D.  was  called  to  fill  that  station, 
and  he  was  made  Professor  emeritus ;  and  continued  in  this  relation  to  the  University 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Cambridge  from  old  age  rather  than  from  any  mani- 
fest disease,  February  28,  1829,  at  the  age  of  79. 

Dr.  Dexter  was  remarkable  for  his  urbanity  and  kindness,  and  was  universally  re- 
spected as  a  physician  and  as  a  citiaen.  A  dissertation  on  the  use  of  blisters  in  diseases  of 
the  articulations,  which  was  read  before  the  Medical  Society  in  1809  and  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  their  Coromunicatiuns,  affords  prsctical  evidence  of  his  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  and  of  his  desire  to  contribute  to  its  usefulness.  "  His  successful  eflbrts 
during  a  long  and  active  life  to  establish  and  maintain  the  literary  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  his  country,  furnish  a  claim  of  no  ordinary  character  to  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  fellow  citizens." — Family  JUeords,    ChrUtian  Regiiter. 

DR.  SHIRLEY  ERVING, 

an  eminent  physician  of  Portlsnd,  was  the  grandson  of  Governor  William  Shirley,  and 
eon  of  John  and  Maria  Catherina  Erving,  and  was  bom  in  Boston,  November  6, 1798. 
la  1773  he  entered  Harvard  College,  but  did  not  complete  his  collefriate  course,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interruptions  and  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle. In  1810,  he  I'eceived  from  the  College  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  settled  as  a  physician  in  Portland,  where  he 
was  highly  esteemed,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  commnniry. 
Towsrds  the  close  of  his  life,  his  health  having  become  much  impaired  in  consequence 
of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  which  had  for  some  years  been  gradually  undermining  his 
constitution,  he  relinquished  to  a  great  extent  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  died,  July  8, 1813,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

In  an  obituary  notice,  published  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  is  represented  as  having 
been  eminently  a  good  man ;  distinguished  for  his  unbending  integrity  and  aflability ; 
and  for  that  rare  endowment,  a  most  placid  and  agreeable  temper, — such  an  one,  as  waa 
never  seen  ruffled  by  accident  or  distorted  by  passion. 

His  character  was  remarkably  symmetrical ;  yet  if  any  one  virtue  predominated,  it 
was  benevolflace,  and  that  of  the  most  active  kind.    He  rathar  sought  out  than  ahuiuwd 
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mlffortuna ;  and  wben  It  was  diacorered  he  never  pa$$ed  by  on  the  other  eide.  He  waa 
a  learned  aod  scientific  man,  but  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  doematism  or  pedantry. 
Such  was  Dr.  Erving ;  and  he  insensibly  attracted  and  attaclied  to  himaelf  all  who 
oame  near  him.  It  is  said  he  never  had  an  enemy,  and  as  he  was  highly  respeetad 
while  living,  so  his  dvath  was  greatly  lamented,  and  his  memory  was  embalmed  m  the 
aflectiontf  of  a  numerous  circle  of  relatives  and  frienda. — Family  JEtecorde,  Cohunhietn 
CentmeL 

DR.  JOHN  FRINK, 

of  Rutland,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  waa  one  of  the  moat  diatlnguiahed  phyai* 
cians  in  Worcester  County,  and  died  in  1607. 

The  writer  regrets  that  he  has  been  disappointed  in  his  eipectation  of  receiving  the 
facts  necessary  to  enable  him  to  prepare  a  notice  of  his  life  in  season  br  the  present  pub- 
lication. 

DR.  JOSEPH  GARDNER, 

of  Boston,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  sustained  a  high  reputation  both  aa  a  phy* 
eician  and  surgeon,  it  was  a  common  remark  with  him,  that  the  bed  side  is  the  bnly 
school  necessary  for  the  practitioner  of  physic,  and  he  pretended  that  he  regarded  learn<* 
ing  as  superduous  In  a  physician.  Nevertheless,  he  devoted  more  time  to  study  than  he 
was  willing  to  admit,  and  was  more  learned  than  he  chose  to  appear.  He  was  remarka- 
ble  for  his  wit  and  satire,  and  retained  his  popularity  until  hia  death,  which  occuried 
in  1788.— JDr.  Thacher, 

HON.  SAMUEL  HOLTEN 

was  bom  at  Salem  village,  now  Danvers,  Mass.,  June  9, 1738 ;  studied  medicine  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Prince,  commenced  business  at  Gloucester,  where  he  con- 
tinued two  years,  and  then  removed  to  his  native  town,  where  with  growing  reputatioo 
he  pursued  his  professional  course  for  sixteen  years.  In  1770,  Dr.  Hotten  relinquinhed 
his  profession  and  all  private  pursuits,  and  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  his  country. 
He  WM  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  W«ter(own,  by  which  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  a  member  of  the  medical  board  lor  the  pur* 
pose  of  examing  candidates  for  the  medical  department  in  the  continental  army,  thea 
forming  at  Cambridge. 

In  1777  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  who  assisted  in  framing  the 
confederation  of  the  Uniteo  States ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  a  deli»gate 
to  the  American  Congress,  and  annexed  his  ratifying  signature  to  the  constitution  of  the 
government.  At  one  time  he  was  President  of  that  august  body.  In  1796,  he  waa 
appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  County  of  Esaez,  which  office  he  resigned  io  181§» 
having  been  in  public  stations  forty-seven  years. 

With  a  majestic  form,  a  graceful  person,  and  engaging  manners,  he  was  eminently 
popular.  Of  sll  the  public  and  private  virtues  he  was  a  bright  example.  At  an  early 
period  his  mind  became  serious,  and  before  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  21  years,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Christian  church.  He  adorned  his  profession  and  breathed  out  liCa 
in  an  aasured  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality,  January  2, 1816,  in  the  78th  year  of  hia  age. 
— Funeral  Ikrmon  of  Dr.  Wadawortk,  American  Medical  Biography^  hy  Jameo 
Thaeher,  At.  D, 

EDWARD  AUGUSTUS  HOLYOKE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

the  first  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Augustoe 
Holyoke,  President  of  Harvard  College,  and  was  bom  at  Marblehead,  August  18,  1728. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1746 ;  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
dlre^on  of  Col.  Thomas  Berry,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Ipswich,  and  aettled  in 
Salem  In  1749,  where  he  was  a  practising  physician  nearly  eifthty  veara. 

He  enjoyed  during  his  long  life  almoat  uninterrupted  health,  which  may  be  aacribed 
to  his  constant  exercise  on  foot  and  great  temperance ;  to  the  calmneas  and  cheerfulneaa 
of  his  dispositioo ;  and  to  his  virtuous  sentimenu  and  habits.  After  he  had  passed  hia 
hundredth  year,  he  visited  Boston,  and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Counsellofs  of  the 
Medical  Society,  and  exchanged  salutations  with  all  the  members  present. 

On  his  centennial  birth  day  hu  medical  friends  of  Boston  and  Salem  united  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him  by  inviting  him  to  a  public  dinner.  At  this  period  he  appeared  in  perfect 
health,  and  evidently  enjoyed  the  occasion.  He  was  able  also  to  be  present  at  the 
aecond  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Salem,  which  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1828.  The  respect  and  veneration  in  which  his  person  and 
character  were  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  was  almost  enthusiastic.  His  moral 
conduct  waa  marked  with  simplicity  and  singleness,  and  every  one  saw  that  the  ^i'^"'?'' 
of  hia  maoner  waa  the  aiacera  ezpreaaion  of  the  kindneaa  of  hia  heart    He  was  a  <uu- 
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gent  ftadeiit  of  (h«  Seripturef,  and  continaed  to  road  the  New  TeelMneiit  in  the 
origintl  Oreek»  until  the  Ittt  year  of  his  life.  For  many  yean  he  uaoally  pcnijed  the 
aacred  volume  with  ptreat  eare  once  every  year.  He  wae  as  constant  an  attendant  on 
public  worship,  as  hif  nnmerous  engagements  would  permtt;  and  in  the  most  busy 
periods  of  his  practice  rarely  failed  so  to  arrange  his  business,  as  to  find  time  to  visit  the 
house  of  God  on  some  part  of  every  SablMth.  In  deeds  of  charity  he  was  systematiCi 
and  contributed  to  objects  of  benevolence  through  life  in  proportion  to  his  means. 

He  died  March  81, 1829,  at  the  eitreme  age  of  one  hundred  years  and  nearly  eight 
nootha.  After  his  death  an  interesting  Memoir  of  his  life  was  published  uoder  the 
direction  of  the  Essex  District  Medical  Society,  which  b  understood  to  have  beea 
written  by  Dr.  A.  Peirson,  of  Salem. 

The  following  is  the  sentiment  offered  by  Dr.  Holyoke,  at  the  centennial  celebration  at 
Salem.  18tb  September,  1828,  a  f»e  simile  of  which  way  be  seen  in  the  memoir  referred  to. 

**  The  memory  of  our  Pilgrim  Forefathers,  who  first  landed  on  this  f  pot,  on  the  41th  day 
of  September,  1628,  (just  two  centuries  ago  this  day,)  who  forsook  their  native  country 
and  all  they  held  dear,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  liberty  of  worshipping  the  God  of  their 
fiithen  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.'* 

EBENEZER  HUNT,  M.  D., 

was  bom  at  Northampton  In  1744 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  In  1764 ;  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Charles  Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  and  commenced  business  in  his  native 
town  in  1768.  His  practice  soon  embraced  an  extensive  circle.  He  is  said  to  have  pos- 
aessed  a  rare  sagacity  in  discerning  the  nature  of  a  disease  and  its  degree  of  severity. 
His  manners  were  singularly  agreeable ;  bis  habits  active;  his  punctuality  proverbial. 
He  kept  no  mau  waiting.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  Cbristianiiy,  and  a  professor  of  reli- 
gion 01  unblemished  morals.  In  his  intercourse  with  men  he  was  frank  and  iearlessw 
whatever  he  undertook  he  engaged  in  with  all  his  hearty  His  business  habits  were  sin- 
gularly correct.  Once  a  year  he  was  accustomed  to  settle  with  every  creditor,  yet  in  a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  durine  which  he  practised  medicine,  he  never  sued  any 
person  for  a  debt  incurred  for  medicalatteodance. 

His  influence  in  the  town  was  great,  and  of  the  right  kind.  He  spoke  in  public 
fluently,  but  concisely ;  was  often  moderator  in  town  meetings ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  for  five  auccessive  years  a  member  of  the  Senate.  At  an  early  period 
he  determined  to  hold  no  public  trust  after  be  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixty  yeara; 
and  he  sacredly  adhered  to  his  resolution.  ReteiniOK  his  general  health  and  cheerfulness 
to  the  last,  he  died,  December  26, 1820,  set.  76.— TAaeAer*«  Mtd,  Biog. 

CHARLES  JARVIS,  M.  D., 

was  bom  in  Boston,  in  1748 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1766 ;  received  the  degree 
of  M.  D  in  1798,  and^died  at  Boston,  November  16,  1807,  et.  59. 

He  was  the  son  of  Col  Leonard  Jarvis,  and  probably  a  descendant  of  John  Jarvis,  a 
merchant,  who  died  in  Boston,  September  24, 1666. 

He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  William  Lee  Perkins,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Gardner,  of  Boston, 
and,  after  having  completed  the  usual  course  In  ihis  country,  went  to  England,  where  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  lectures,  and  witnessing  the  practice  of  the  eminent 
men  of  the  metropolis. 

After  his  return,  he  commenced  business  in  Boston,  and  perhaps  no  young  man  of  bis 
time  was  better  fitted  for  his  vocation.  His  prescriptions  were  generally  simple,  and  his 
surgical  operations  are  said  to  have  been  performed  with  uncommon  dexterity  and  sue- 


On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  he  was  appointed  physician  and 
surgeon  to  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Charlestown. 

He  was  distinguished  in  public  life,  and  was  a  powerful  and  impressive  orator,  and  in 
the  Legislature  was  familiarly  known  as  the  **  bald  eagle"  of  the  Boston  seat.  He  was 
popular,  until  bis  opinions  with  regard  to  Jay*s  treaty  and  the  French  Revolution  left  him 
in  the  minority. 

In  his  last  illness,  which  continued  but  a  few  days,  and  which  was  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme, he  watched  its  progress  to  the  last,  and  what  is  remarkable,  as  he  raised  himself 
up  in  bed,  he  remarked,  **  I  am  gone,  for  my  mind  wanders  ; "  he  then  threw  himself 
from  his  bed  with  much  muscular  strength  and  fell  dead  into  the  arms  of  an  attendant.— 
Medical  Biography,  Vol.  1,  by  James  Thacheft  M,  D, 

DR.  THOMAS  EAST, 

ion  of  Dr.  Philip  Godfrist  East,  was  born  in  Boston,  August  12,  1760.  Graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1769,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  direction  of 
his  father.  In  the  year  1770,  he  was  appointed  surgeon's  mate  of  the  British  ship  Roae« 
and  continued  in  that  statton  until  1772,  when  he  arrived  in  England,  and  spent  two 
yeais  inLondon»  attending  lectures  at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomu'a  hospitals. 
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In  1774,  he  returned  to  Botton,  tnd  commenced  the  practice  of  phjriic  end  surfeiy* 
which  he  continued  until  1S04,  when  he  was  attacked  fvith  aevere  illoeaa.  With  a  view 
of  improving  his  health,  in  1810  he  viaited  Europe,  and  passed  seven  years,  chiefly  on 
ttie  continent.  In  1817  he  returned  to  his  native  counti^,  and  continued  gradually  to 
decline,  until  June  20, 1820,  when  be  died  in  Boston,  et.  70. 

He  was  favored  with  an  extensive  and  respectable  ciscle  of  practice ;  was  a  neat  and 
successful  operator  in  surgery,  and  performed  with  success  the  first  operatioo  for  aneu- 
rism in  the  thigh  in  the  town  of  Boston. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  ibr  many 
years  the  Treasurer.— Dr.  Thaeher. 

DR.  GILES  CROUCH  KELLOGG 

physician  of  Hadley,  was  born  it  is  supposed  at  Hadley  In  1788,  and  was  adopted  and  edu* 
cated  for  his  profession  by  Dr.  Crouch,  a  physician  of  that  town,  who  came  from  England. 
Dr.  Crouch  lived  and  died  a  bachelor,  was  eccentric  and  passionate,  but  of  some  note  in 
bis  profession.  Dr.  Kellofcg  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1761,  was  regarded  a:*  a 
skilful  physician,  but  inherited  much  of  the  eccentricity  of  his  adopted  father.  His  habits 
toward  the  close  of  life  were  not  good ;  and  Although  he  was  named  in  the  charter  of 
the  Society,  he  appears  to  have  felt  very  little  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  died  between 
the  years  1785  and  1789,  at  the  age  of  about  52  to  66  years.<~i2ev.  Dr.  Xeilogg,  Dr, 
Porter.    Meeorda  of  Harvard  ColUge, 

DR.  JOHN  LYNN 

came  from  Pennsylvania,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  in  the  northern  expedition,  settled 
at  Boston  towards  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  lived  in  Federal  street. 

After  remaining  a  few  years  he  returned  to  his  native  State,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  Uie  year  1793,  probably  at  about  the  age  of  48.— Dr.  Holbrook, 

JAMES  LLOTD,  M.  D., 

for  nearly  sixty  years  a  distinguished  physician  of  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Henrv  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  and  was  born  on  Long  Island,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  April,  172S.  His  pre- 
paratory education  was  obtained  at  Stratford  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  he 
remained  several  years,  but  without  entering  Yale  College.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  com* 
roenced  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Clark,  then  an  eminent 
physician  of  Boston,  with  whom  he  remained  five  years.  At  22  years  of  age  he  em- 
narked  for  England,  and  devoted  two  more  years  to  an  attendance  on  the  London  Hos- 
pitals, where  he  had  opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  the  instructions  of  Cheselden,  and 
Sharpe,  and  Warner,  and  of  Drs.  William  Hunter  and  Smellie.  During  one  year  he 
occupied  the  place  of  first  dresser  of  wounds  to  Mr.  Warner. 

In  1752  Dr.  Lloyd  returned  to  Boston -with  the  most  ample  testimonials  from  his 
instructors,  and  soon  attained  to  extensive  professional  employment.  It  is  believed  that 
he  was  the  first  surgeon  in  Boston  who  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  also 
the  first  who  substituted  ligatures,  instead  of  searing  the  orifices  of  the  arteries  by  actual 
cautery,  as  had  been  the  custom  previously. 

In  1764  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  a  general  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  and 
it  being  permitted  by  the  municipal  authority,  he  inoculated,  with  the  aid  of  his  pupils. 
Dr.  Rand  senior,  and  Dr.  Jeffries,  five  hundred  persons  in  one  day.  At  this  period  his 
practice  became  more  extended  than  had  been  known  to  have  been  before  possessed  by 
any  physician  in  Boston  ;  it  being  said,  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  he  rarely  enjoyed 
an  undisturbed  night's  rest  He  also  instructed  many  pupils,  among  whom  were.  Dr. 
Isaac  Rand,  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  Dr.  John  Clark,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  who  aflerwards 
immortalized  his  name  by  bis  patriotic  death  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Dr.  Lloyd  interfered  with  political  afllairs  no  farther  than  to  express  hu  opinion  when 
called  for.  He  was  at  first  not  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  believing 
that  the  most  suitable  hour  for  a  final  separation  from  the  mother  country  had  not 
arrived,  and  that  a  redress  of  grievances  might  be  obtained  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 
These  opinions  he  did  not  disguise,  nor  did  he  seek  to  obtain  proselytes,  frankly  avowing, 
that,  if  be  did  not  wholly  coincide  with  a  majority  of  his  countrymen  in  the  expediency 
of  the  measures  they  pursued,  his  fortune  was  embarked  with  theirs,  and  their  efforts 
would  not  be  counteracted  by  him. 

After  this  period,  his  practice  was  less  extensive  than  l>efore,  and  he  suffered  occa« 
sional  depression  of  spirits,  which  was  aggravated  by  severe  domestic  afflictions. 

Dr.  Lloyd  was  a  cautious  rather  than  a  bold  practitioner ;  was  endued  with  senses 
remarkably  acute  and  accurate ;  with  a  faculty  of  perception  unusually  prompt.  He 
read  the  language  of  nature  with  the  eye  of  watchful  intelligence,  and  ministered  to  her 
aid  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  sympathized  deeply  in  me  sufferings  of  his  patients  ; 
his  treatment  of  his  professional  brethren  was  courteous,  open  and  respectful ;  be  envied 
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BO  mao's  feme,  nor  fetred  his  compecidon.  To  the  younger  members  of  Che  |»rofeMioD, 
he  was  at  all  times  accessible  ;  and  bis  counsel  and  patronage  were  as  freely  aA>rded  a* 
they  were  constantly  solicited.  His  health  was  good  until  1809,  when  it  began  to 
decline  :  his  prostration  becoming  gradually  more  marked,  until  March  25, 1810,  wbea 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  82.— See  a  notice  fry  hi3  Son,  Him.  Jamf  Um/dy  in  Thathei*9 
Medical  Biography t  alio  a  Memoir  fry  Jamee  Jackoon,  M.  D.,  tM  the  JVew  Engkmd 
Medical  Jounuu,  voL  2. 

DR.  JOSEPH  ORNE, 

an  eminent  physician  of  Salem,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Medical  Society, 
was  born  in  Salem  in  1749;  graduated  at  Harvsrd  College  in  1765;  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Holyoke;  settled  as  a  physician  at  Beverly  in  1770;  returned  to  Salem  in 
1777,  where  he  continued  in  his  professional  pursuits  .with  a  reputation  gradually  increas* 
ing  until  his  death,  which  took  place  from  pulmonary  consumptk>n,  January  28th,  1786, 
at  the  age  of  37. 

Dr.  Orne  possessed  a  sound  and  discriminating  mind ;  was  among  the  associates  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  possessed  a  taste  for  poetry  and  oelles  lettres,  was 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  professional  knowledge,  and  enriched  the  publications  of  the 
Medical  Society  with  several  valuable  communications. — Dr.  Thacher,    Cofmntmieo- 
Hone  of  Maeeaehuiette  Mediad  Society, 

DR.  JAMES  PECKER, 

a  physician  of  Boston,  was  a  native  of  Haverhill,  and  a  son  of  Dr.  James  Pecker,  of  that 
place.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1748,  and  for  many  years  sustained  a  reputable 
standing  in  the  profession.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  Vice  President  of 
the  Medical  Society.  Towards  the  close  of  life  he  was  afflicted  with  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, which  was  successfully  removed  by  Dr.  Rand.  He  died  in  1794,  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age.— .fitslory  of  Haverhill,  Benjamin  ShurtUff,  Af.  J).  Mecorde  of  Harvard 
Univereity, 

OLIVER  PRESCOTT.  M.  D., 

an  eminent  physician  and  civilian  of  Groton,  was  the  descendant  in  the  fourth  degree 
from  John  Prescott,  who  came  from  England,  and  was  in  Watertown  in  1641.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Prescott,  a  counsellor  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  distin- 
guished statesman,  who  died  August  8,  1788,  aged  42. 

Dr.  Prescott  was  born  at  Groton,  April  27, 1781 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1750 ;  studied  medicine  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Roby,  of  Sudbury,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Europe,  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  After  having  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  studies,  he  settled  in  his  native  town,  and  for  many  years  sustained 
a  widely  extended  practice. 

Dr.  Prescott  took  an  eariy  and  decided  part  in  the  American  Revolution,  by  entering 
warmly  into  those  measures  which  were  considered  necessary  to  vindicate  our  national 
rights,  and  by  assisting  cheerfully  and  largely  in  their  defence.  He  was  very  Influential 
in  suppressing  the  dangerous  insurrection  of  1786.  He  received  from  government  many 
appointments  and  commissions. 

He  was  a  military  officer  before  the  Revolution,  and  a  bricadier  and  major  general  of 
militia  after  It.  In  1776  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  during  '*  the  five 
years'  interregnum,"  when  there  was  neither  governor  nor  lieutenant  governor,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  State,  and  served  in  that  capacity  three 
years.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and 
retained  the  office  till  his  death,  giving  universal  satisfaction  by  his  urbanity,  as  well  as 
by  his  able  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Dr.  Prescott  was  remarkable  for  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  and  for  the  surprising 
rapidity  with  which  he  rendered  himself  master  of  whatever  came  before  him.  He 
possessed  a  peculiar  suavity  of  manners,  a  pleasing  address  united  to  a  firm  and  gentle- 
manly deportment,  adapted  to  command  both  esteem  and  respect. 

In  public  life  he  was  vigilant,  just  and  patriotic  ;  in  private  life,  active  and  upright. 
For  fifty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Christian  church,  and  few  conform  in  their 
conduct  more  conscientiously  to  its  rules.  He  died  of  hydrothorax,  November  17, 
1804,  aged  78  years  and  7  months,  and  in  his  departing  moments  manifested  that 
resignation  which  springs  from  a  cheering  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  gospel. — 
Farmer's  Register.  O.  Prescott,  M.  D.,  in  Thaeher's  Medical  Biography.  Boston 
Repertory,  JVdveniber  27, 1804. 

DR.  CHARLES  PYNCHON, 
a  distinguiAed  phyiician,  of  Springfield,  who  died  before  1789. 
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DR.  ISAAC  RAND, 

* 

an  emioent  physician  of  Charlestown,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  Society* 
was  born  in  Charlestown  in  1718;  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Thomas  Greaves  of  his 
native  town,  who  was  an  eminent  physician,  and  was  said  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  small  pox  than  any  of  hb  colemporaries,  who  died  June  19, 1747,  aged  63 ;  he 
was  a  fellow  pupil  of  Col.  Tliomas  Berry,  of  Ipswich.  He  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  col- 
legiate educatioD,  but  was  respectable  for  his  attainments,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  and 
€on6dence  of  the  community.  In  1775  he  had  a  small  pox  hospital  in  Cambridge.  He 
Mistained  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  Medical  Society  irom  1787  to  1790,  and  died 
April  26, 1790,  at  72. 

ISAAC  RAND,  M.  D., 

an  eminent  physician  of  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Isaac  Rand,  of  Charlestown,  and 
was  born  at  Charlestown,  April  27,  1748;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1761; 
studied  jnedicioe  with  his  father  and  with  Dr,  Lloyd,  and  settled  in  Boston  in  1764.  In 
college  he  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  the  exact  nciences.  Such  was  hia 
reputation,  that  in  his  senior  year  he  was  selected  with  Samuel  Williams,  afterwarda 
orofessor  af  Natnral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  to  accompany  Professor  Winthrop  ta 
Newfoundland,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk  in  1761, — an  event 
which  had  been  anticipated  with  great  interest  by  the  astronomers  of  Europe,  and  ta 
which  their  attentian  had  been  strongly  directed  by  the  circalars  of  the  celetirated  Dr. 
Halley. 

Carrykig  with  bim  into  the  profession  of  bis  choice,  habits  of  application  and  econo- 
mising time,  which  had  become  con6rmed,  he  rose  rapidly  in  reputation,  and  in  the 
course  af  a  few  years  shared  largely  in  the  best  business  of  the  town.  His  habits  of 
atudy  forroad  in  youth  never  forsook  him,  even  in  old  age.  To  the  close  of  his  life  read- 
ing was  his  only  amusement ;  he  translated  the  Greek  and  I^tin  languages  with  great 
facility,  and  the  classics  always  bad  a  place  on  his  table.  Such  were  his  zeal  and  appli- 
cation, that  be  was  enabled  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  medical  scieace,  amidst  the 
labors  af  an  extensive  practica.  He  was  a  prdeasor  of  religion,  and  dIstiDguuhed  for 
hia  charities  ta  the  poor.  His  manners  were  courtly  and  dignified ;  his  practice  decisive ; 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  strong  and  durable. 

He  waa  President  of  the  Medical  Society  from  1798  to  1804.  His  published  writhiga 
were  not  numeroua,  but  exhibited  deep  research  and  practical  knowledge ;  particularly 
his  essays  on  the  yellow  fever  of  1798,  and  on  Hydrocephalus  Internus,  written  in  1785, 
and  a  discourse  t)efore  the  Medical  Society  on  the  Use  of  the  Warm  Bath,  and  Digitalis 
In  Pulmonary  Consumption,  delivered  in  1804.  He  died  September  11, 1822,  in  the  80th 
year  of  hia  age. — nachef*$  Medical  Biography ^  vol,  2. 

MICAJAH  SAWYER,  M.  D., 

of  Newburypart,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Enoch  Sawyer,  a  respectable  physician  of  Newbury, 
and  was  born  in  that  place  July  16, 1737.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1766, 
pursued  his  professional  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice in  that  part  of  Newbury  which  was  afterwards  New  bury  port.  When  he  com- 
menced business,  his  qualifications  were  not  surpassed  by  any  young  man  of  his  time, 
and  he  soon  found  himself  fully  employed  in  a  wide  and  constantly  extending  circle. 
Beinff  blessed  with  an  excellent  constitution  he  shrunk  not  from  the  unremitted  duties 
required  of  him  for  fifty  years.  He  wu  more  dittinguUhed  as  a  physicaa  than  as  a  sur- 
geon. He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  great  principle  which  led  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  but  always  declined  being  introduced  to  public  life.  He  was  much 
beloved  by  nis  friends,  and  had  no  enemies.  As  a  physician  he  was  learned,  faithful, 
and  kind;  u  a  Christian,  devout  and  exemplary;  as  a  member  of  society,  upright  and 
benevolent  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  University  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  was  connected  with  various  literary  and  benevolent  institutions.  Ua  died 
September  29, 1816,  aged  78.— J9r.  Thacher, 

DR.  JOHN  SPRAOUE, 

a  phyaician  of  some  repatatian  in  Newburyport,  was  bom  in  1710 ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  In  1780,  and  died  in  1784,  ct  74. 

It  is  a  question,  whether  he  was  the  John  Spragne  Intended  in  the  act  of  incorporation 
of  the  Medical  Society  In  1781.  Having  been  elected  a  member  in  1782,  he  wrote  ta 
the  Secretary  aa  follows:  *'Any  marfc  of  respect  from  so  worthy  and  respectable  a 
aooiety,  I  esteem  an  honor.  But,  Sir,  the  society  most  excuse  me,  if  1  think  myself 
entitled  to  a  felfowsbip  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  as  1  am  included  in  the  Hst  of  mem- 
hara  mhkk  canatttutaa  tha  aodaty,  by  tha  t&Ue  of  aaniar.    That  I  am  aanior,  ia  iodispota* 
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ble,  and  I  shall  aot  be  content  to  be  superseded  by  any  one,  thouf^h  it  seems  my  kins- 
man and  namesake  of  Dedbam  has  mistaken  himself  to  be  the  person  meant  in  the  act, 
and  attended  the  meeting  of  the  society.  I  have  no  objection  to  his  being  a  member,  if 
the  society  think  proper,  but  not  in  my  place.  I  shall  with  pleasure  attend  the  meetings 
when  my  health  and  business  will  permit.**  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Dedham,  immediately 
withdrew  on  the  reading  of  the  letter,  and  was  forthwith  elected  a  member,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  his  death.-^J^Iilef  of  MMioehusetti  MedUal  Society, 

JOHN  SPRAGUE,  M.  D., 

a  distinguished  physician  of  Boston,  and  afterwards  of  Dedham,  was  bom  in  1718 ;  grad* 
uated  at  Cambridge  in  1787;  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  William  Douglass  at  the  time  of  hia 
death,  and  completed  his  medical  education  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lewis  Dal. 
Hondo,  a  French  physician,  of  Boston,  whose  daughter  he  married.  He  had  an  exten- 
sive practice  and  accumulated  a  large  property.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  greater 
than  ordinary  share  of  natural  acumen ;  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  reading  and 
nice  observation,  and  a  very  successful  practitioner.  He  had  also  a  singular  bluntnese 
of  manners,  was  a  lover  of  money,  ordinarily  amiable  in  his  temper,  but  not  always  so* 
and  indulgent  to  his  debtors.  Having  married  a  second  wife,  who  was  a  lady  of  fortune, 
he  retired  to  Dedham,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1779  he  was  a  delegate 
from  that  place  to  the  Massachusetts  Ck>nvention  for  framing  a  Constitution.  He  died  in 
1797,  aged  84. — Thaeher'i  Medical  Biography,  vol.  l,p,  26.  Journal  of  Convention ^ 
ilrc,  p.  8.    Br,  B.  Shurtleff.    Dr.  Jennison. 

CHARLES  STOCKBRIDGE,  M.  D., 

was  a  native  of  Scituate,  and  the  only  surviving  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Slockbridge,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  of  that  place.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1754;  studied 
medicine  with  his  father,  was  connected  with  him  for  a  time  in  business ;  like  him  was 
agreeable  in  his  manners ;  was  a  good  scholar  and  a  man  of  taste,  but  never  attained  to 
the  same  eminence  in  the  profession.  Towards  the  close  of  life  his  practice  declined, 
from  causes  which  have  ruined  many  excellent  scholars  and  otherwise  eminent  men. 
He  died  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  72,  leaving  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  followed  bit 
father's  profession,  and  died  at  Scituate,  October,  1827,  aged  88. — Dean*9  Hi$iory  of 
Scituate,  tfc, 

DR.  JOHN  BARNARD  SWETT, 

born  at  Marblehead,  June  t,  1752,  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Swett,  Esq.,  and  grandson  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Swett,  who  first  introduced  foreign  commerce  into  that  town  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1767,  and  prosecuted  his  medical  studies  under 
the  direction  of  Dr  William  Cullen,  and  his  distinguii^hed  coadjutors  at  Edinburgh.  Dur- 
ing the  commercial  embarrassments  which  preceded  our  Revolution,  his  remittances 
from  this  country  were  interrupted,  and  he  went  out  as  surgeon  of  an  expedition  to  the 
Falkland  Islands.  With  funds  obtained  in  this  enterprise,  he  was  enabled  to  complete  his 
medical  education  by  attending  the  hospitals  in  France  and  England;  and  he  returned  to 
America  in  1778. 

Immediately  on  his  return,  he  joined  the  American  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  In  the 
expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  under  Gen.  Sullivan.  He  was  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to 
Penobscot,  which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of 
every  thing  beyond  what  each  man  could  carry  on  his  back.  His  valuable  library  and 
surgical  apparatus,  and  manuscripts  prepared  with  great  care  in  Europe,  were  lost. 

In  the  year  1780  he  commenced  practice  in  Newburyport.  Here  his  progress  was 
rapid  and  successful.  Almost  every  surgical  case  through  a  large  circuit  devolved  upon 
him,  and  his  medical  practice  soon  became  very  extensive.  In  1796  the  town  of  New- 
buryport was  visited  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  that  epidemic  at  the 
age  of  44.  His  death  threw  a  gloom  over  the  town  not  to  be  described  in  words.-~ 
JDr.  Thacher,    Rev,  Dr,  Dana,    History  of  JSTcwbwryport,  by  Hon,  C,  Cushing, 

HON.  COTTON  TUFTS, 

a  most  amiable  man,  and  an  excellent  physician,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Simon  Tufts  of 
Medford,  and  was  born  in  May,  1781.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1749,  where 
be  sustained  a  high  reputation,  both  moral  and  literary.  He  studied  medicine  with  his 
brother  at  Medford,  and  settled  as  a  physician  at  Weymouth.  His  practice  in  early  and 
middle  life  was  extensive.  His  manners  were  kind  and  courteous,  and  he  was  highly 
esteemed  not  only  as  a  physician  but  as  a  man.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Medical  Society,  and  from  1787  to  1798  sustained  the  office  of  president.  He  was 
nu«h  in  public  life ;  waa  a  member  of  the  ConrontioD  iat  adopting  the  ConstUution  of 
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the  UoHed  Statet,  and  many  year^  a  floember  of  the  Senate  of  MaanchoMtti.  He  was 
a  rational  and  firm  believer  In  the  Christian  religion,  and  early  made  a  public  profesakn 
of  his  faith.  During  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years  he  was  an  officer  in  the  church, 
and  discharged  its  duties  with  fidelity  and  acceptance.  In  social  life  he  was  distinguished 
by  urbanity  and  an  agreeable  addrevs.  His  cnoTersation  was  interesting  and  instructive ; 
he  possessed  a  remarlcable  consistency  of  character,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
▼arious  relatious  of  life  with  propriety.  He  died  December  8, 1816,  aged  84.^jPVifieral 
Sermon  of  Reo,  Mr,  JVorton,    Dr,  Thacher*$  Medical  Biognqthy, 

JOHN  WARREN,  M.  D., 

one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  was  bom  in  Rozbury  Jul^  27,  I79S,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1771.  While  a  member  of  college  he  displayed  a  taste  for  anatomy, 
and  took  the  lead  in  the  formation  of  an  association  of  students  for  the  purpose  of  culd* 
Fating  it.  After  graduating  he  became  a  pupil  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren, 
afterwards  General  Warren.  By  him  he  was  initiated  into  the  principles  on  which  the 
patriots  of  that  time  grounded  their  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  British  govefn* 
nent,  and  imbibed  his  ardor  in  supporting  the  righu  of  his  country.  At  that  early 
period  of  life  he  became  a  political  writer,  and  continued  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war  to 
exert  himself,  both  in  his  private  correspondence,  and  by  his  public  writings,  to  animate 
his  friends,  the  army,  and  his  often  desponding  fellow  dlizens  to  encounter  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  contest  with  fortitude. 

In  1778,  he  commenced  business  in  Salem,  where  his  agreeable  manners  and  the 
patronage  of  that  distinguished  physician  and  philosopher.  Dr.  Holvoke,  gave  him  an 
extensive  practice,  second  only  to  that  of  his  patron.  His  successKil  career  was  inter- 
runted  by  the  hostilities  of  the  19th  of  April,  1776.  On  information  being  received  at 
Salem  of  the  intended  attack  on  the  stores  at  Concord,  he  entered  CokmeT  Pickering's 
regiment  as  a  volunteer,  and  marched  towards  Lexington  to  support  the  cause  of  bis 
country.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Salem  and  continned  his  practice  there  till  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Some  rumors  of  a  contest  having  reached  him,  he  armed  himself,  and,  guided  on  his 
way  by  the  flames  of  Charlestown,  proceeded  on  foot  to  Join  the  army  at  Cambridge. 
His  anxiety  respecting  the  fate  of  his  brother  was  intense,  and  such  was  the  acitatlon  of 
the  period  which  succeeded  the  battle  that  three  days  elapsed  before  the  certunty  of  his 
death  was  eatablished.  He  was  then  determined  to  relinquish  his  profesrion  and  enlist 
in  his  country's  service,  as  a  private  soldier.  Other  destinies  however  awaited  him. 
He  was  soon  appointed  a  Hospital  surgeon,  and  accompanied  the  army  to  the  Biliddle 
States  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston ;  was  with  it  in  the  unfortunate  action  on  Lon|^ 
Island  and  through  the  sloomy  winter  of  1776  and  *77,  until  after  the  action  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton.  At  the  Tatter  place  he  bad  a  severe  attack  of  fever  which  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him.  Soon  after  bis  recovery  he  returned  to  Boston  to  superintend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  in  that  place,  and  there  continued  in  the  public  service  till  the 
peace. 

The  aituation  was  favorable  for  the  prosecution  of  anatomical  studies,  and  he  did  not 
fail  to  improve  the  advantage  he  thus  possessed.  He  soon  attained  the  reputation  of  the 
most  eminent  sureeon  in  Boston,  and  when  his  anatomical  pursuits  became  known  to  his 
friends  In  the  medical  profession,  he  was  solicited  by  them  to  extend  the  benefit  of  his 
dissections,  and  give  a  private  course  of  demonstrations  or  lectures.  Neither  be  nor  his 
cotemporaries  had  ever  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  public  instruction,  and  he  labored  under 
flsanv  disadvantages ;  nevertheless,  his  talents  and  resolution  supplied  all  deficiencies, 
and  nis  instructions  were  highly  appreciated.  These  lectures,  the  first  in  Massachusetts, 
were  given,  in  1780,  at  the  Military  Hospital.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  recently  organized  medical  department  of  Harvard 
College,  and  commenced  a  regular  course  of  instruction  at  Cambridge  in  1788.  The 
labor  and  fatigue  incident  to  such  an  undertaking,  in  connection  with  a  most  extensive 
medical  and  surgical  practice,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  at  the  present  time. 

His  practical  skill  in  sureery,  together  with  bis  reputatkm  as  a  teacher,  gradually 
raised  him  to  the  highest  eminence,  as  a  consulting  and  operating  surgeon.  In  the  mean 
while  his  medical  business  became  very  extenaive,  and  he  was  en^ged  in  most  of  the 
philanthropic  and  literary  institutions  of  the  time. 

Having  taken  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1781,  he 
roee  through  different  offices  in  it  until,  in  1804,  he  was  elected  President ;  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  sustain  with  great  reputation  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  Society 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  4, 1816.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  Dr.  Warren  was  most  indebted  for  his  success  to 
nature  or  to  the  diligent  use  of  the  rich  faculties  with  which  he  was  endowed.    His  per- 


•  Not  1819,  as  ansBsooslj  stated,  VoL  sii.  p.  ML 
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ceptioa  wtf  quiek  tnd  teate,  hif  imtgiDation  lively  tod  ftrteg.  Us  mMnonr  tantdoa*, 
hif  judgment  rapid,  bif  icUooa  prompt  and  decided.  Thus  endowed  he  could  hardly  hit 
to  arrive  at  a  very  high  rank  in  hif  profession.  Accordingly  we  find  him  eoostantly 
receiving  marks  of  honorable  distinction  through  life,  and  always  enjoying  the  highest 
confidence  of  those  around  him.  His  temper  was  ardent,  affectionate  and  generous ;  hie 
sympathies  strong ;  his  spirits  usually  free  from  depression.  He  was  remarkable  for  a 
cheerfulness  «nd  vivacity  of  temper  which  spread  sunshine  on  all  about  him.  In  liis  de- 
portment there  was  nothing  imposing ;  yet  he  possessed  that  kindness,  and  affiibiltty,  and 
dignity  of  manners  which  constitute  true  politeness.  Such  substantially  is  the  testimony 
of  his  eulogist,  and  no  one  knew  him  better,  or  was  more  able  to  appreciate  the  excel- 
lencies of  his  character. 

As  a  lecturer  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superior.  With  a  voice  harmonious  In  an  ao- 
common  degree ;  an  utterrance  distinct  and  full ;  language  perspicuous  and  well  chosen ; 
above  an  with  an  animation  arising  from  a  deep  interest  in  his  subject,  and  from  an 
earnest  solicitude  that  every  hearer  should  be  satisfied  and  profited,  he  imparted  to  his 
pupils  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  awakened  their  powers  to  the  highest  degree  of  activttv. 

His  death  occasioned  a  chasm  in  society.  Science  and  humanity  will  delight  in 
dwelling  on  his  name,  and  his  memory  wUI  long  be  cherished  by  the  community  ^ — ^JBees* 
Cfydopedia.    Euiogy^  iy  Jamta  Jaekim^  M,  D. 

THOMAS  WELSH,  M.  D., 

ef  Beeton,  was  bom  In  1751 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1772;  was  an  active  sur- 
geon in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  In  this  eapadtjr  minis- 
tered to  the  wants  of  the  wounded  in  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hdl.  He 
eobsequentJy  eijoyed  an  extensive  practice  in  Boston ;  was  attached  to  the  Marine  Hoe- 
pttal  in  Charlestown ;  and  at  a  later  period  performed  with  fidelity  and  success  the  dutiee 
«f  Quarantine  physician  to  the  port  of  Boston.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  ooo- 
euking  physicbns  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  As  a  phymcian,  and  as  a  man, 
lie  was  greatly  respected,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  February, 
1881,  at  the  age  of  80,  he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Boston  Faculty,  and  the  lut 
eurvivor  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Sodety.^-ilostofi  Mtd.  and  Surg, 

DR.  JOSEPH  WHIPPLE 

Wtf  one  of  tfie  founders  of  the  Medical  Society,  and  Corresponding  Secretary  from  1808 
until  his  death.  He  Is  understood  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joseph  Gardner,  and  he 
commenced  bosineos  in  Boston  under  hb  patronage.  From  small  l>egioning  he  gradually 
acquired  a  respectable  share  of  business,  and  was  considered  a  good  physician  and  a 
useful  man.    He  died,  September  8, 1804,  aged  48.— Dr.  Thaeher,    J)r,  B,  Shurtmf. 

DR.  WILLIAM  WHITING, 

un  eminent  physician  of  Great  Barrington,  wu  bom  in  Norwich,  Ct.,  in  March,  1780, 
and  studied  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Bulkley  of  Colchester.  He 
settled  in  Great  Barrington  before  1780,  and  was  considered  the  first  physician  in  the 
eounty  as  to  medical  knowledge.  In  his  manners  he  was  modest  and  unassuming,  and 
an  infimate  friend  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Erastus  Sargeant  of  Stockbridge.  He  was  a 
professor  of  religion,  and  wu  connected  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  wtf 
much  in  public  life.  During  a  number  of  years  he  was  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas ;  and  he  had  a  seat  in  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1779-80,  he  wu  a  delegate  to  the  convention  for  framing  a  constitution.  He  wu 
faithful  in  every  trust  committed  to  him,  and  died  of  dropsy,  December  8, 1792,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age.— IV.  Fowler.  HiMtory  of  Berkikire.  JOr.  O,  Partridge, 
Jownal  qf  Mastaehu$ett$  Conoention,  tfc, 

1 
Note.    In  the  precediag  article,  Vol.  zii.  page  366,  Coffiuon  ihoold  be  read  Coflio,  senior. 

Rev.  TlioaBas  Thateber  is  sopposed  to  have  t>een  the  first  educated  physician  io  Weymouth, 

and  tf  mioister  there  fix>m  1644  to  1664,  but  not  the  first  minister.    Dr.  Warren  wu  removed  by 

death,  and  Dr.  Fisher  elected  Presideot  in  1815.    Page  964,  Nathaniel  Freeman  died  at  the  age 

of  86  aod  not  66.    Samoel  Nye,  page  865,  resigned  in  1819,  and  died  in  1834,  aged  85.    Matthew 

Mayhew  died  in  1806,  aged  84. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  EVANGELICAL  CONSOCIATION  OP  RHODE 

ISLAND. 

[Ptaptrai  bj  S«v.  TBOMAf  ■■bpakb,  oTBriitol,  ft.  L] 

In  the  month  of  May,  1806,  Rev.  Maee  Shepard,  Pastor  of  the  Conmgational 
charch  in  Little  Comptoo,  Rev.  William  Patten,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Uie  Second 
Congregational  church  in  Newport,  Rev.  Caleb  J.  Tenny,  Paetor  of  the  Pint 
Congregational  charch  in  Newport,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  minister  of  the 
Pacific  Congregational  church  in  Providence,  after  having  conferred  together 
on  the  subject,  concluded  it  to  be  expedient  to  form  theroseWes  into  an  Associ- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom^ 
and  of  discharging  such  duties  as  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  required  and 
authorised  to  perform.  Having  agreed  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Association,  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  meeting  for  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, and  chose  Mase  Shepard,  Moderator,  and  Thomas  Williams,  Scribe  of  the 
present  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Caleb  J.  Tenney.  It  was  then 
proposed  and  voted,  that  the  Association  be  called  **  7%e  Evang^ioal  AMModor 
Hon  ofMinUteri  in  (he  StaU  qf  Rhode  hlmuL" 

At  this  meeting  a  young  man  received  license  to  preach  the  gospel  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  ministry.  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  pre- 
sent at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  such  regulations  as  were  deemed 
necessarr  for  the  due  organization  of  the  body. 

Accordingly,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  holden  in  Providence. 
Mr.  Williams  presented  such  Articles  of  Faith  and  Rules  of  Business  as  he  had 
prepared  for  the  adoption  of  the  body,  which,  on  being  read,  were  postponed 
for  further  consideraUon.  At  this  meetinff  it  was  voted  that  each  of  the 
churches  in  connection  with  the  ministers  who  belong  to  the  Association,  be 
requested  to  appoint  a  brother  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  their  body. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  Little  Compton,  Nov.  4, 180& 
the  aforesaid  Articles  and  Regulations  were  again  read  and  considered,  and 
their  adoption  postponed  until  the  next  meeting.  At  this  meeting  the  first 
Association  Sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  from  Gal.  iv.  18. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  churches  in  con- 
nection with  the  body,  which  has  been  done  yearly  to  the  vresent  time. 

At  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  Newport,  May,  ]800» 
the  following  Articles  of  Faith  were  unanimously  adopted  as  constituting  the 
basis  of  the  doctrines  believed  by  the  ministers  and  churches  in  connection 
with  this  body,  henceforth  to  be  called  the  E^angdiedl  dmsodaium  qf  BMk 
JiriontL 

ArUth  1.  There  fs  one*  and  but  one  God ;  who  is  the  Creator,  and  Preserver,  and 
Oovemor  of  the  UoiverM ;  and  who  poaseMos  every  natural  and  moral  perfect  km. 

Art,  2.  The  Bible  was  written  by  holy  mea,  as  they  were  mored  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  it  is  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

Art.  8.  God  exists  io  three  peraoDs,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  these 
three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  essence,  and  eqaal  in  every  divine  perfection. 

Art.  4.  God  has,  for  his  own  glory,  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and  he 
worlcs  all  thinss  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 

Art.  5.  Qod  created  Adam  perfectly  holy,  and  constitnted  him  tike  representative  ef  all 
bis  posterity,  suspending  their  moral  character  oo  bis  probationary  conduct 

Art.  6.  In  conseauence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  mankind  are,  by  nature,  la  a  state  of 
total  depravity ;  and  they  deserve  to  be  punished  with  eternal  death. 

Art.  7.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  u  God  and  man,  has,  by  his  death  on  the  cross, 
made  an  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  world. 

Art.  8.  Through  the  atonement,  salvation  is  freely  ofiered  to  sinners  to  the  gospel,  yet 
they  all  naturally  reject  the  gradons  ofibr,  and  refuse  to  come  to  Christ  that  they  may 
have  eternal  life. 
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Jbri»  9.  Ciod  has,  id  the  oovenaDt  of  redemption,  given  to  Christ  a  certain  nuroher  of 
mankind,  who  were  from  eternity  predestinated  to  be  iioly,  and  to  be  heirs  of  eternal 
glory. 

Art,  10.  The  Holy  Spirit  by  an  aet  of  special  and  Invisible  grace  renews  the  hearts  of 
all  the  elect,  and  causes  them  in  the  present  life  to  aceept  the  salvation  of  the  gospel. 

Art,  11.  The  foundation  of  the  elect's  acceptance  with  God  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  whom  they  become  interested  by  faith  alone. 

Art,  12.  God  promises  to  bring  all  who  are  renewed  in  the  temper  of  their  minda* 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  the  belief  of  the  truth,  into  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

Art.  13.  All  who  are  not  given  to  Christ  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  will  persist  in 
sin  and  be  formed  into  vessels  of  wrath  and  fitted  for  destruction,  to  wUch  they  are  ap- 
pointed. 

Art,  14.  None  but  the  cordial  friends  of  Christ  ought  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  every  church  ought  to  require  evidence  of  holy  love  in  all  whom  they  admit  to  their 
communion. 

Art.  15.  Adult  believers,  who  have  not  been  baptized,  and  the  children  of  professing 
believers,  arc  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism. 

Art.  16.  God  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness, 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  who  will  then  receive  the  righteous  to  endless  happiness  in  heaven, 
and  sentence  the  wicked  to  endless  punishment  in  hell. 

• 

The  above  Articles  have  never  been  altered  or  modified  in  any  particular 
since  they  were  adopted.  They  are  now  held  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  a 
fair  summary  of  the  doctrines  embraced  as  fundamental  by  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  the  £vaogelical  Consociation  of  Rhode  Island. 

At  the  above  meeting  certain  rules  of  order  were  adopted  regulating  the 
holding  of  meetings,  the  mode  of  receiving  members,  together  with  the  exer- 
cises of  each  meeting,  which  have  undergone  various  modifications  as  circum- 
stances seemed  to  have  required.  These  Rules  have  ever  been  strictly  Congre^ 
goHonal,  The  Consociation  has  never  claimed  any  jurisdiction  over  the 
churches.  Its  acts  in  relation  to  them  have  been  purely  advisory.  The  term 
Consociation,  was  chosen  as  it  appears  simply  fron^  the  consideration  that  dele- 

faies  from  the  churches  were  admitted  to  participate  in  the  doings  of  the  body, 
'his  measure,  it  was  supposed,  would  tend  to  bind  together  in  stronger  alli- 
ance the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  State, 
and  such,  we  believe,  has  been  the  happy  result.  The  records  clearly  show 
that  the  subjects  discussed  and  the  business  transacted  at  the  meetings  of  this 
Consociation  have  been  such  as  are  accustomed  to  be  brought  before  the  Asso- 
ciations of  Congregational  Ministers  in  New  England. 

According  to  an  Article  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Consociation,  all  ministers 
and  churches  becoming  members  of  it  must  previously  signify  their  assent  to 
its  Articles  of  Faith.  The  result  has  been  that  all  the  Orthodox  ministers  of 
the  Congregational  order  who  have  resided  in  the  State  for  any  length  of  time 
have  become  members,  and  all  the  churches  of  the  same  order  except  two,  and 
one  of  them  of  recent  formation,  have  also  become  united  with  it.  Beside  those 
lying  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  two  others,  one  at  Fall  River,  and  one  at 
Pawtucket,  some  of  whose  members  live  within  the  bounds  of  Rhode  Island, 
have  united  with  us  and  also  their  pastors.  It  is  believed  no  circle  of  ministers 
and  churches  of  the  same  number  can  be  found  in  New  England  which  has  been 
more  united  in  sentiment  and  affection,  or  who  have  experienced  less  schism 
than  those  composing  the  Evangelical  Consociation  of  Rhode  Island  from  its 
commencement  to  the  present  time. 

From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  Consociation  in  1808,  until  the  year 
1825,  its  meetings  were  held  semi-annually.  Since  the  last  date  they  have  been 
held  once  a  year,  and  that  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  June. 

In  1821,  two  Delegates  were  sent  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
soliciting  a  union  wiui  them  and  a  fraternal  correspondence.  The  proposal  was 
cordially  accepted  by  that  body,  and  on  the  year  following  two  delegates  were 
received  from  them  at  our  annual  meeting.  In  1822,  the  same  proposal  was 
made  to  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  and  accepted  by  them.  la 
1825  a  delegate  was  received  from  the  General  Association  of  New  Hampshire, 
with  a  proposition  to  unite  with  them  in  correspondence,  which  was  cordially 
reciprocated.    In  1829  a  delegate  was  sent  from  this  body  to  U^e  General  As- 
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sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Philadelphia  with  proposals  of  onion  and 
correspondence,  which  were  accepted  by  them  on  the  same  terms  with  which 
they  corresponded  with  other  Ecclesiastical  bodies  in  New  England.  In  1833, 
proposals  of  correspondence  were  received  from  the  General  Conference  of 
Congregational  charches  in  Maine,  through  their  delegate,  the  venerable 
Jotham  Sewall,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  this  body ;  and  in  the 
same  year  a  similar  connection  was  formed  with  the  General  Convention  of 
Congregational  ministers  in  Vermont  In  1837  this  body  entered  into  a  similar 
relation  with  the  General  Association  of  Congregational  ministers  in  New 
York.  So  that  although  we  are  the  least  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  yet  we  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  a  fraternal  union  and  correspondence  upon  an  equality  with  all 
similar  bodies  of  the  Congregational  order  and  also  with  that  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church.  With  the  latter  our  correspondence  is  for  the  present  tnspended, 
on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  that  connection.  But  we  hope 
■oon  to  resume  an  intercoorae  which  has  hitherto  proved  ao  motually  pleasant. 

Home  Missions. 

This  Consociation  has  from  the  beginning  held  a  close  alliance  with  the  cause 
of  Home  Missions.  Several  of  the  churches  now  in  our  connection  have  been 
brought  into  existence  and  sustained  by  missionary  aid.    As  early  as  May, 

1803,  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Mase  Shepard,  and  Rev.  William  Patten 
united  in  forming  "  The  Rhode  Island  Missionary  Society.**  Dr.  Hopkins  was 
chosen  President,  being  then  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  62d  vear 
of  his  ministry.  Its  founders  say,  **  Our  objects  shall  be,  the  promotion  of  the 
Gospel  in  any  part  of  this  State  where  there  may  be  opportunity  for  it ;  and  to 
assist  Africans  in  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  any  way  which  may 
consist  with  our  means  and  advantages."    In  their  first  Annual  Report,  made  in 

1804,  it  is  recorded — "  The  Society  has  several  times  sent  Missionaries  to  those 
parts  of  the  State  which  are  destitute  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  labors  have  been 
attended  with  some  success.  They  have  in  general  been  received  with  mttoh 
kindness  and  gratitude  ;  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  two  or  three  Societies  will 
be  gathered,  and  have  the  ministry  established.  With  respect  to  the  Africans, 
the  Society  has  no  particular  plan ;  nor  is  there  other  than  a  general  prospect 
of  being  useful  to  them.** 

During  the  thirty-six  years  since  the  formation  of  this  Society,  a  number  of 
Missioharies  have  been  employed  with  various  success  in  different  portions  of 
the  State.  Among  these  .we  would  notice  the  venerable  Jotham  Sewall,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Apostolic  Missionary,  whose  labors  have  been  so  abundant 
and  so  successful  in  Maine,  where  he  still  lives,  having  nearly  completed  his 
fourscore  years.  Mr.  Sewall  repeatedly  passed  over  the  destitute  portions  of 
this  State,  preaching  as  often  as  two  or  three  times  each  day.  His  faithful 
preaching,  fervent  prayers,  and  pious  counsels,  are  still  remembered  by  many 
.with  gratitude,  and  will  continue  to  be  while  life  remains.  Rev.  Daniel  Waldo 
from  Connecticut,  labored  for  several  years  in  the  western  and  northern  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  In  1815,  he  gathered  the  church  in  East  Greenwich,  and  in 
1816,  the  church  in  Slatersville. 

During  the  last  fifleen  years,  this  Society  has  held  its  anniversary  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Consociation,  at  which  time  a  Report  has 
been  made  of  its  operations,  and  addresses  offered  in  support  of  its  objects.  At 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  1833,  the  following  resolution  was 
offered  and  unanimously  adopted,  the  audience  concurring : 

^  Resclvedj  That  the  Consociation  now  in  session,  be  requested  to  recommend 
to  all  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  churches  in  their  connection,  to  become 
annual  subscribers  to  this  Society,  and  also  to  make  the  cause  of  Home  Mia- 
aions  a  special  subject  of  prayer." 

The  Domestic  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  have  deeply  sympathized 
with  us  in  our  destitute  state,  and  have  kindly  aided  us,  for  a  number  of  yean 
past,  with  an  annual  donation  of  one  thousand  doUara  to  aasiat  in  aoataiiiing  our 
feeble  charches  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  stated  ministry. 
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Educatiok  Socistt. 

This  Consociation  has  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  trahiin;  up 
a  pious,  learned,  and  able  nninistry,  for  the  supply  of  our  chnrcbes,  and  for  th0 
evangelization  of  the  heathen.  In  1836,  it  resolved  itself  into  an  Education 
Society,  aaxiliary  to  the  American  Education  Society.  Its  Moderator  for  the 
time  being  is,  ex  oflScio,  President  of  the  Society,  who,  together  with  a  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  chosen  annually,  constitutes  the  organization  of  the  Society* 
The  yearly  concert  of  prayer  for  colleges  is  observed  in  nearly  ail  our  chorcfaes. 

Objects  or  Moral  Reform. 

Intemperance.— The  Consociation  at  its  annual  session  in  1831 ,  passed  the 
following  resolutions,  viz : 

^  Voledt  That  this  body  view  with  deep  aad  increasing  interest,  the  efforte 
made  in  behalf  of  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

"  Votedf  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  churches  in  our  connection,  to 
abstain  with  us  not  only  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  but  also  from  any  con- 
cern in  the  manufacture,  importation,  or  sale  of  the  same,  and  to  lend  their  effi- 
cient, united,  and  prayerful  influence  to  promote  the  establishment  and  exten- 
sion of  the  temperance  cause." 

In  1832,  the  following  measores  were  adopted  in  furtherance  of  this  good 
work :  **  As  the  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  not  only  needless  but  hurtful  ^ 
as  it  tends  to  form  intemperate  habits  and  appetites,  and  while  it  is  continued 
the  evils  of  intemperance  can  never  be  done  away ;  as  it  is  the  prolific  parent 
of  pauperism,  and  crime,  and  wretchedness,  and  causes  a  universal  deteriora- 
tion of  body  and  mind — especially  as  its  direct  tendency  is  to  prevent  the 
efficacy  of  the  glorious  gospel,  and  to  render  all  the  means  which  God  is  using 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  illumination  of  mankind  abortive,  and  thus  rain  theo^ 
for  both  worlds,  therefore, 

*^Itesolvedf  That  the  dearest  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  are  iden- 
tified with  the  success  of  the  temperance  cause ;  and  that  it  be  earnestly 
recommended  to  each  of  the  several  churches  connected  with  this  body,  to 
form  all  its  members  into  a  temperance  association  on  the  plan  of  entire  absti- 
nence, and  to  use  vigorous  and  persevering  efibrts  to  persuade  all  the  members 
of  the  congregation  to  enlist  with  them  in  a  general  and  unyielding  warfare 
against  this  foe  of  the  human  race." 

lite  ianetificatiBn  of  the  Sahbaih, — Tn  1832,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  this  body,  viz :  *^  As  this  Consociation  regard  the  Christian  Sabbath 
as  a  divine  institution  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligationv  and  believe  that 
npon  its  sanctification  depend,  under  God,  our  social,  civil,  and  religions  privi- 
leges, therefore^ 

^Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  ministers  in  connection' 
with  this  body,  to  preach  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  July,  or  some  otiier  Sab- 
bath of  that  month,  in  reference  to  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that 
they  endeavor  to  secure  a  concentration  of  influence  in  their  churches  to  pre- 
vent the  profanation,  and  promote  a  more  strict  observance  of  this  holy  day.^ 

SUnoery. — ^The  following  overture  was  adopted  by  this  Consociation  in  1834* : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Consociation  regard  the  system  of  slavery  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  man. 

^^Resolvedy  That  we  deeply  sympathise  with  the  two  millions  of  our  counCry- 
tnen  who  are  in  bondage,  and  acknowledge  their  claim  to  immediate  relief;  and 
believe  that  those  who  hold  them  in  bondage  have  also  a  claim  upon  our  sym- 
pathy, as  placed  in  trying  circumstances  in  respect  to  the  origin,  present  aspect, 
and  wisest  disposition  of  the  system  of  slavery. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  observance  of  Heaven's  law  of  love,  in  judicious  mea- 
sures, and  in  fervent  prayer,  is  indispeniable  lo  the  termination  of  slavery." 
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77u  Seventh  CommandmenL^Qiie^  1834. 

^  Buolvtdj  That  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  and  heads  of  ftmilies,  of  teachers  of 
children  and  youth,  and  of  all  persons  who  are  concerned  in  the  instruction  and 
goTemment  of  schools  and  collegesy  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  offences  and  miseries  which  arise  from  transgressions  of  the 
seventh  commandmentf  and  with  the  means  which  are  used  by  Uie  onfirodly  and 
the  licentious,  with  persons  in  early  life  to  produce  these  great  and  dreadful 
evils. 

"  Reeoloed,  That  the  information  and  assistance  which  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  are  able  to  afford  in  respect  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  moral 
reform,  are  to  be  most  ardently  desired  and  highly  vidued  by  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged  whenever  they  are  afforded,  and  ought 
to  be  sought  and  secured  by  all  wise  and  proper  means. 

**Re»olvedi  That  the  pure  gospel  of  God  which  embraces  the  eternal  purpose 
of  redemption,  the  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bv  his  death  on  the 
cross,  and  the  almighty,  official,  and  personal  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  affords 
a  sufficient  and  the  onl^  possible  remedy,  for  the  multiplied  abominations  of 
lewdness ;  and  that  Cfarutian  ministers  and  professors  are  bound  to  apply  this 
remedy  through  the  land  and  through  the  earth,  to  the  extent  of  their  power.** 

ffar, — **Re9€lvedf  That  the  abolition  of  the  wicked  custom  of  war,  and  the 
promotion  of  universal  peace,  are  among  the  appropriate  works  of  Christianity, 
and  should  be  recognized  among  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day. 

**Resoivtdf  That  it  be  recommended  to  ministers  to  preach  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  and  to  churches  to  hold  a  special  prayer  meeting  for  universal  peace,  on 
some  day  in  the  last  week  in  December  annually. 

**Meeolv€dj  That  Christian  parents  ought  to  train  up  their  children  for  peace 
end  not  for  war ;  and  to  this  end,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  guanl  the 
tender  mind  from  the  influence  of  war  liUraiurCf  tDor  fcws,  and  isor  diaplaye^ 
4mdparade$f  cakolated  to  throw  a  false  glare  over  the  traoe  of  blood.** 

COHCERT   OF   PrATXR. 

The  following  order  was  taken  by  this  body  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1833 : 
4(  Inasmuch  as  Christians  and  churches,  both  in  this  country  and  £urope,  have 
expressed  a  desire  that  a  day  might  be  designated  to  be  observed  by  all  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  worid  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  whole  family  of  man,  and  this  Consociation  being  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  and  high  privilege  of  such  an  observance,  there- 

**Re9chedj  That  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  ministers  and  churches  composing 
this  Consociation  will  observe  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1633,  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  for  a  divine  blessing  upon  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  through- 
out the  world ;  for  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  for 
the  entire  success  of  those  benevolent  enterprises  which  have  for  their  object 
the  world's  conversion  to  God.**  * 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  June,  1836 : 

^  Reaolvedf  That  we  regard  the  concert  of  prayer  on  the  first  Monday  eve- 
ning of  each  month,  as  one  of  the  most  precious  signs  of  the  times,  and  inti- 
snately  connected  with  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  God.  We  would,  there- 
fore, earnestly  recommend  its  constant  and  punctual  observance  to  all  our 
churches." 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  at  the  recommendation  of  the  confer- 
ence of  Orthodox  Congregational  churches  in  this  State,  the  monthly  conceit 
has  been  changed,  in  several  of  our  congregations,  from  the^f<  MoiuUnf  eve- 
ning to  the  jSrsI  Sabbaih  evening  in  each  month.    So  far  as  this  change  has 

*  Tlw  ofaiw«MM  of  iMi  tej  fbf  Mk  a  pwpoM,  luM  MHMiMid  Sd  aott  if  BOi  U  tU  tto  ehiuc^ 
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been  adopted,  it  has  been  followed  with  a  decided  increase  of  numbers  and 
interest  in  tbe  exercises  of  the  occasion. 

SSAHEir. 

Amon;  the  varioas  benevolent  objects  that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Consociation,  the  cause  of  the  mariner  has  not  been  forgotten.  In  1836,  the 
following  order  was  taken  on  this  subject : 

*^IUsolvedy  That  the  peculiar  character  of  seamen,  and  of  boatmen  upon  our 
internal  waters,  and  their  extensive  influence  upon  all  our  social  relations  and 
religious  interests,  render  direct  efforts  for  their  conversion,  one  of  the  moat 
hopeful  and  important  measures  for  the  rapid  progress  of  the  gospel  throughout 
the  world. 

**R€$olvedj  That  in  view  of  the  peculiar  smiles  of  God  upon  the  labors  of  the 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  in  this  department  of  Christian  effort,  we 
recommend  it  to  the  patronage  and  confidence  of  all  our  churches." 

The  seamen's  concert  of  prayer  is  extensively  regarded  among  us  with  deep 
interest  In  Providence  and  Bristol,  temperance  boarding  houses  have  been 
provided,  where  the  sailor  may  find  a  quiet  and  safe  home  while  in  port 

Maternal  Associations. 

In  1834,  the  Consociation  took  the  following  order  in  relation  to  Maternal 
Associations : 

**  jResoZved^  That  this  body  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  formation  of  maternal 
associations,  and  would  commend  such  associations  to  our  churches,  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  blessed  and  eternal  promise,  'I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thy  offspring,'  and 
as  calculated  to  enforce  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  placing  all  the  children  of 
the  church  under  the  seal  of  the  everlasting  covenant" 

Catechism. 

The  following  resolution,  passed  June,  1836,  will  show  that  this  Consociation 
still  love  to  walk  in  the  good  old  way  of  their  fathers :  **  Whereas  we  believe 
correct  principles  to  be  the  only  basis  of  correct  practice,  and  belief  of  the 
truth  the  only  impelling  motive  to  a  holy  life  and  conversation,  and  whereas  this 
Consociation  believe  Uiat  impressions  on  the  young  mind  always  exert  the 
strongest  and  most  abiding  influence  through  life,  and  whereas  the  system  of 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism  contain  a  simple,  plain  and  correct 
exhibition  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  therefore, 

^Rttolvedf  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  ministers  and  churches  to  use  all 
proper  means  to  secure  tbe  introduction  and  the  use  of  this  catechism  among 
the  youth  of  their  congregation." 

Doctrinal  Tracts. 

Although  the  record  of  the  Consociation  containing  resolutions  respecting 
the  circulation  of  Doctrinal  Tracts  is  not  at  hand,  yet  resolutions  have  been 
repeatedly  passed  by  this  body,  expressive  of  its  approbation  of  such  tracts, 
and  of  the  great  importance  of  their  extensive  circulation  among  the  population 
of  this  State. 

The  Bible. 

This  Consociation  have  ever  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures.  When  the  resolution  was  taken  by  the  American  Bible  Society 
to  supply  all  the  destitute  in  the  land  witbin  a  given  period,  its  execution 
received  the  eflicient  aid  of  this  body.  Through  the  efforts  of  its  members,  in 
connection  with  other  Christian  denominations,  this  State  has  been  repeatedly 
explored,  and  its  destitute  supplied  with  the  word  of  God. 
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The  above  resolutions  and  acts  of  this  Consociation  in  relation  to  these  vari- 
ous objects  of  beiievolence,  are  quoted  as  specimens  of  many  resolutions  and 
acts  of  the  like  nature  which  fill  the  record  of  their  doings  from  year  to  year. 
From  them  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  small  in  territory  and  numbers,  yet  we 
have  not  been  strangers  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  have  borne  our  bumble 
share  in  the  burdens  and  privileges  of  conveying  instruction  to  the  ignorant, 
reform  to  the  vicious,  and  salvation  to  a  perishing  world.  Our  annual  convoca- 
tions have  been  seasons  of  refreshing  to  the  cnurches.  The  presence  of  our 
brethren  from  abroad,  the  delegates  of  the  several  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  cor- 
respondence with  us,  has  uniformly  cheered  and  strengthened  us.  Our  discus- 
sions and  doings  have  been  distinguished  for  harmony  and  good  feeling. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  has  been 
administered  during  the  session.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  are  printed,  con- 
taining a  Pastoral  Address,  and  circulated  extensively  among  the  members  of 
our  churches.  At  the  present  time  there  are  sixteen  ministers  residing  within 
the  bounds  of  this  Consociation,  two  of  them  without  charge,  who  are  con- 
nected with  it  There  are  fourteen  churches  consociated  and  represented  in 
this  body,  all  of  whom  except  two,  are  supplied  with  ministers.  Two  Orthodox 
Congregational  churches  within  our  bounds  have  not  vet  united  with  us. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  ministers  who  nave  been  and  still  remain 
members  of  this  Consociation.  The  date  affixed  to  their  names  shows  the  time 
of  their  admission — ^those  marked  *  are  dead ;  those  marked  f  have  removed 
from  our  connection. 

^MaM  Shepard, 
*Williaiii  Patten,  D.  D., 
1  Caleb  J.  Tenoey,  D.  D., 
fThoroas  Williams, 
tTbomaa  KcDdall, 
i  Calvin  Hitchcock, 
f  BeDJamin  Whitmore, 
tJoel  Mann, 
tDaniel  Waldo, 
t  Luther  Wright, 
tEbenexer  Coiemao, 
fWUIard  Preston, 
f  Oliver  Brown, 
*Sainael  Austin,  D.  D., 
f  Loring  O.  Dewey, 
•Henry  Wright,  D.  D., 
tFrancis  Wood, 
William  H.  Smith, 
t Jonathan  Keith, 
Thomas  Vernon, 
tThomas  T.  Waterman, 
fWilliam  T.  Torrcy, 
tThomas  M.  Smith, 
flsaac  Lewis, 
t William  H.Beecher, 
tMichael  Burditt, 

The  following  list  embraces  the  preachers  for  the  Consociationi  with  the  year 
annexed,  in  which  they  performed  the  service  : 

1819 

•c 

1820 

1821 

1824 

1826 

182T 

1828 

1829 

1880 

X  Otpossd. 


1808 

Orin  Fowler, 

1881 

« 

tJoho  Starkweather, 

u 

« 

tAsa  T.  Hopkins, 

cl 

«( 

t Barnabas  Phinoey, 

1833 

1812 

tGiles  Pease, 

•• 

1816 

t  Jonathan  King, 

•« 

1816 

A.  H.  Dumont, 

1884 

«• 

tWilliam  O.Johnstone, 

«c 

1817 

Benjamin  R.  Allen, 

« 

1819 

t  William  B.  Lewis, 

1885 

•< 

Thomas  Shepard, 

•( 

1820 

tCaleb  B.  Elliot, 

1886 

If 

Constantino  Blodgett, 

•t 

1821 

Charles  P.  Grosvenor, 

•c 

1822 

tAmoi  Lefavour, 

«• 

(( 

tSamuel  W.  Colbum, 

« 

1824 

tCharles  T.  Torrcy, 

Cf 

1825 

tEdward  Peterson, 

C( 

1826 

John  N.  Whipple, 

1887 

« 

Mark  Tucker,  D.  D., 

«( 

1827 

Isaac  Jones, 

1888 

«• 

fNathaniel  S.  Fobom, 

1889 

1828 

t  Willis  Lord, 

M 

1829 

tJoe)  Mann, 

u 

1830 

Samuel  W.  Whelpley, 

tt 

«( 

Timothy  A.  Taylor, 

M 

Thomas  Williams, 

1808 

Luther  Wright, 

Mase  Shepard, 

1810 

Oliver  Brown, 

William  Patten,  D.D., 

<« 

Daniel  Waldo, 

Caleb  J.  Tenney, 

1811 

Samuel  Austin,  D.  D., 

Thomas  Williams, 

•« 

Eben.  Coleman, 

Thomas  Williams, 

1813 

Oliver  Brown, 

Joel  Mann, 

1816 

Francis  Wood, 

Calvin  Hitchcock, 

<« 

Thomas  Vernon, 

Daniel  Waldo, 

1817 

Thomas  T.  Waterman, 

Joel  Mann, 

1818 

Isaac  Lewis, 
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OlWer  Brown,  1881 

H.  G.  Nott,  of  New  Haroiwhire,  1832 
B.  H.  Rice,  D.  D.,  of  New  Jersey,  1833 
O.  Fowler,  1884 

Barnabas  Phinney,  1836 


Thomas  Sfaepard,  18W 

BenjainiD  R.  Allen,  1887 

Consuntine  Blod|^tt,  1838 

Thomas  Yemon,  1889 


The  following  peraons  were  licensed  by  tbia  ConBociation  to  pretch  the 
gospel : 


Elijah  Dexter,  Jr.,  1808 
Ezekiel  Rich,  •« 

Sylvester  Holmes,  1810 

Reuben  Torrey  1817 


William  H.  Smith,  18tt 

Eaaton  Peabody,  18KI 

William  Newell,  ** 
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Tkirtem  HiHorical  DUcourstM,  an  (he  compleHon  of  hoo  hundred  yeart^  Jrmn  the 
beginning  of  the  First  Church  in  JWv  Haven ,  with  an  appendix.  By  Leonard 
Bacon,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  m  ^^ew  Haven,  Durrie  ^  Peck,  1839. 
pp.  400. 

Besides  the  thirteen  historical  discourses  of  Mr.  Bacon,  this  volnme  includes  a  rich 
appendix  respecting  Governors  Eaton,  Winthrop,  fiither  and  son.  Rev.  John  Davenport 
and  Rev.  Dr.  James  Dana,  Madam  Noyes,  primitive  ordinations  in  New  England, 
specimens  of  church  discipline,  notices  of  some  of  the  planters  of  New  Haven,  the 
primitive  meeting-house  in  New  Haven,  the  statement  of  the  New  Haven  Colony, 
letters  from  John  Davenport  to  John  Winthrop,  etc.  There  are  also  accurate  portraits 
of  Davenport,  Fierpont|  Whittelseyi  and  Dana,  all  from  original  pictures.  The  dis- 
courses are  on  the  causes  of  the  colonization  of  New  England  and  the  spirit  of  the  first 
planters ;  the  foundations  of  the  New  Haven  church  and  commonwealth ;  early  eccle- 
siastical usages ;  specimens  of  Puritan  ministers  in  the  New  Haven  Colony,  Prndden, 
Sherman,  James,  Eaton,  Hooke ;  account  of  Mr.  Davenport  and  Gov.  Eaton,  Nicholas 
•Street,  James  Pierpont}  founding  of  Yale  College  ;  Joseph  Noyes  and  the  great  revival 
of  President  Edwards's  day ;  the  New  Haven  church  divided ;  Mr.  Noyes  in  his  old 
age ;  Chauncy  Whittelsey  and  his  ministry ;  James  Dana  at  Wallingford  and  New 
Haven. 

The  whole  volume  is  one  of  great  and  enduring  interest  The  topics  are  radically 
and  patiently  investigated,  and  controverted  points  are  candidly  weighed  and  stated. 
We  commend  it  to  all  the  lovers  of  New  England  and  its  sainted  pilgrim  fiithers. 
It  is  written  by  one  well  versed  in  their  history,  and  who  reveres  their  blessed  memoiy, 
l)ut  who  expresses  freely  his  opinions. 

Dedham  Pidpit ;  or  Sermons  hy  the  Pastors  of  the  First  Church  in  Dedham,  Jlf«., 
in  the  17th  and  \^th  centuries,  tnth  a  Centennial  Discourse  by  the  present 
Pastor.    Boston :  Perkins  &  Marvin.    1840.    pp.  517. 

Here  is  another  precious  volume,  a  noble  memorial  of  the  piety  and  intelligence 
of  the  early  ministers  of  New  England.  We  welcome  such  volumes  as  this  with 
lieartfelt  gratitude.  The  author  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  the  children  of  the  Puritans 
throughout  their  wide  dispersion.  The  volume  is  presented  in  a  fine  style  of  typog- 
raphy. It  is  one  of  the  best  spetimens  of  the  art  which  has  appeared  from  the  Ameri- 
oan  press.    The  paper,  the  printing,  and  the  binding,  are  in  finished  style. 

The  list  of  ministers  mentioned  is  as  follows : — Rev.  Messrs.  John  Alliv,  William 
Adams,  Joseph  Bklchbr,  Samubl  Dxxtxr,  Jason  Havxw,  Joshua  Batxs,  D.  D., 
and  Ebxmxzui  Burgkss,  D.  D.    Within  the  territory  of  ancient  Dedham,  axe  now 
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the  towns  of  Dedhim,  Bellingham,  Do?er,  Franklin,  Medfield,  Medw«y,  Natick, 
Needhanii  Sherbarne,  Walpole,  and  Wrentham.  In  theae  towns  there  are  twenty- 
five  Congregational  chorcheai  three  Baptist  charches,  and  one  Episcopal  chnrchi 
There  have  been  or  there  are  now  settled  over  these  charches  eightjr-one  Congrega- 
tional ministen,  seven  Baptist  ministen,  and  four  Episcopal,  in  all  ninety-two. 

The  volome  contains  two  sermons  by  Mr.  AUin,  two  by  Mr.  Adams^  five  by  Mr. 
Belcher,  the  conclusion  of  a  sermon  delivered  at  the  Thursday  Lecture  in  Boston,  Aug. 
30, 1721,  together  with  an  elegy  on  Mr.  Belcher,  two  sermons  by  Mr.  Dexter,  eleven 
by  Mr.  Haven,  and  a  Centennial  discourse  delivered  by  Dr.  Burgess,  Nov.  6, 1838,  200 
years  after  the  organisation  of  the  Chureh.  All  these  sermons  are  very  respeotable 
pieces  of  composition ;  some  of  them  are  of  superior  excellence.  They  exhibit,  in  a 
most  nneqoivocal  manner,  the  sound  orthodoxy  and  earnest  piety  of  their  authors. 
**  In  several  of  oar  early  churches,"  says  Dr.  Burgess,  "  as  Plymouth,  Salem,  Charles- 
town,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  a  vol- 
ume, greater  in  extent,  and  more  rich  in  intrinsic  worth.'*  We  hope  that  the  suggestion 
will  be  acted  upon.  Our  printing  presses  could  not  be  more  usefully  employed  than 
in  republishing  some  of  the  best  discourses  of  the  Cottons,  Mathera,  Shepards,  Wil- 
sons, Nortons,  Se walls,  Coopera,  Eliote,  ete.,  who  ministered  so  usefully  and  ably  in 
the  pnlpite  of  the  pilgrims. 

Ovdlinet  ^  hnperfed  and  Disordered  Menial  Acti(m,  By  Tliowut$  C.  Uvhamy. 
Professor  m  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers.    1840.   pp.  399. 

^  Prof  Upham  has  three  introductory  chaptera  on  the  outlines  of  moral  philosophy,  con- 
nection between  the  mind  and  the  body,  ete.  He  then  tekes  up  the  disordered  action  of 
the  senses,  illusions  or  apparitions,  disordered  state  of  the  power  of  abstraction,  disordered 
attention,  dreaming,  somnambulism ;  then  the  disorders  in  the  association  of  ideas,  con- 
sciousness, judgment,  the  reasoning  power,  imagination,  nature  and  causes  of  idiocy,  ir- 
regular action  of  the  appetites  and  propensities  of  the  moral  sensibilities,  and  of  the  will, ete. 
No  volume  that  has  come  within  our  notice  for  a  long  time,  is  of  a  more  practical 
aature  than  this.  Among  other  merite,  it  has  two  which  are  quite  prominent ;  an 
admirably  clear  arrangement,  and  very  novel  and  striking  illustrations.  The  respected 
author  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,. 
and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  state  his  views  perspicuously.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  he  has  surveyed  a  territory,  a  part  of  which  had  not  previously  beea 
well  explored.  Much  doubt  and  confusion  rested  on  certain  questions,  such  as  those  of 
dreaming,  somnambulism,  ete.,  which  he  appean  to  have  patiently  investigated.  Hi» 
oonrse  of  reading  has  furnished  him  with  a  large  number  of  very  apposite  facts  and 
illustrations.  The  work  is  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  all  intelligent  readers.  In 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  general  comprehension,  technical  language  has  been  avoided 
wherever  practicable.  It  is  unnecessary  for  ds  to  commend  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
Prof.  Upham*s  works. 

Obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  GospeL  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Dedication  of 
the  New  Meding'House^  erected  by  the  First  AKgious  Society  in  North 
Danvers^  Ms^  Nov.  31, 1839.  By  Milton  P.  Braman^  Pastor  of  tht  Chvrdu 
Salem :  Ives  &  Jewett»   1840.   pp.  50. 

The  text  on  which  this  sermon  is  fi>nnded  is  Titus  L  3,  "  Bat  hath  in  due  times  mani- 
lasted  his  word  through  preaching."  The  topics  discussed  are,  the  divine  wisdom 
manifested  in  the  institution  of  preaching  the  Christian  religion ;  the  obstacles  to  ite 
si^ccessy  partieularly  in  our  own  country;  and  our  obligations  to  support  it.  The 
obstacle  to  the  soocess  of  the  gospel  arise  from  the  political  state  of  the  country,  from 
the  great  exxulability  of  the  people ;  an  excessive  democratic  feeling ;  the  reaction  fcom 
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the  reli^oai  ipiiit  which  prevailed  among  the  fint  settlen  of  New  England ;  the  peen- 
liar  temptationa  which  thii  coantry  presents  to  the  indulgence  of  a  worldly  spirit. 
These  and  Tarious  other  topics  are  illustrated  with  great  force  and  ingenuity.  The 
writer  advances  to  his  position  with  boldness  and  independence,  yet  in  a  candid  and 
conciliatory  manner.    It  is  an  ezceUent  specimen  of  a  dedication  sermon. 

AddrtsB  of  ihe  Rev.  R.  H.  Morrison^  D.  />.,  pronounctd  at  his  inaut^ation  as 
PreaiderU  of  Davidson  College,  M  C,  Aug.  %  1838.  Published  by  request  of 
iht  Board  of  Trustees.    Philadelphia :  Wm.  S.  Martien.    1838.    pp.  23. 

This  is  a  practical  and  serious  address,  exhibiting  views  on  the  subject  of  Christian 
education,  which  can  never  be  loo  often  repeated.  They  lie  at  the  foundation  of  oar 
hopes  respecting  the  real  and  permanent  utility  of  our  colleges.  As  long  as  men  of  tnM 
piety  shall  sustain  the  principal  offices  in  these  institutions,  we  shall  have  one  sobstan- 
tial  reason  for  not  despairing  of  the  ultimate  success  of  our  free  institutions. 

The  Address  of  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Sparrow,  M.  A.,  pronounced  at  his  inauguration  as 
Professor  of  Lauguages  in  Davidson  College,  JST.  C,  Aug.  2, 1838.  Published 
by  request  of  the  ioard  of  Trustees.  Philadelphia:  Wm.  S.  Martien.  1838. 
pp.  24. 

We  have  been  particularly  gratified  with  this  address.  It  is  manifestly  the  production 
of  a  liberal  scholar.  A  good  classical  education,  in  the  view  of  Prof.  Sparrow,  consists 
in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammars  of  the  languages  to  be  studied,  in  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  idioms  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  English,  in  an  historical  knowledge 
of  classical  authors,  embracing  a  course  of  classical  literature,  and  the  writing  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  especially  of  Latin.  We  are  truly  glad  to  see  that  the  writer  refers  to  the 
importance  of  making  Hebrew  a  part  of  the  collegiate  course.  '^  If  we  read  aright  the 
signs  of  the  times,**  says  the  author,  "  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Hebrew  will  form 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  liberal  education.  It  is  so  in  Germany  now,  and  it  will  soon 
be  so  in  this  country.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  a  theological  seminary  is  the  proper 
place  to  study  Hebrew.  With  equal  propriety  might  it  be  said,  that  it  is  the  proper 
place  to  learn  Greek.  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
student  to  derive  the  full  amount  of  profit  from  the  instructions  given  in  theological 
seminaries,"  etc. 

The  duty  of  the  Educated  Men  of  the  country.  An  Address  delivered  before  the 
Eumenian  and  Philanthropic  Societies  of  Davidson  College,  JV.  C,  July  31, 
1839.  By  the  Rev.  P.  /.  Sparrow,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  uanguc^es  in  said 
College.    Raleigh,  N.  C. :  Turner  &  Hughes.    1839.    pp.  32. 

The  duties  which  are  urged  upon  young  men  are,  to  be  educated ;  to  elevate  pro- 
fessional character ;  to  promote  the  interests  of  literature,  and  of  general  education  ; 
to  perform  high  and  important  services  for  the  .country ;  and  especially  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  well-conceived  and  well-written  address,  full  of 
sound  views  and  important  principles.  With  such  men  as  the  author  of  this  dis- 
course as  teachers  in  our  literary  institutions,  we  have  much  to  hope  for  the  future 
well-being  of  our  country. 

The  Teacher  Taught ;  or  the  Principles  and  Modes  of  Teaching.  By  Emerson 
Davis.    Boston :  Marsh,  Capon,  Lyon  &  Webb.   1839.   pp.  79. 

Mr.  Davis  is  now  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Westfield,  Ms.  He  was,  for 
many  years,  principal  of  the  Academy  in  Westfield,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in- 
stitutions of  the  kind  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  little  volume,  whose  title  we  have  given,  is  of  the 
most  practical  character.  **  I  have  endeavored  to  enter  the  school-house,"  the  author 
remarks,  '<  with  the  teacher,  at  the  commencement  of  his  school,  to  tell  him  how  to 
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•mnge  hifl  •cbool,  how  to  mana^ie  the  interna]  afiiin  of  his  little  ftmily,  and  how  to 
instntct  each  claai."  "  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  come  directly  to  the  aid  of  the 
,  oommon  school  teacher*  to  laj  out  his  work,  and  to  tell  him  how  it  is  to  be  done.*' 

The  book  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters,  and  takes  up  mutual  duties  of  parents  and 
teachers,  qualifications  of  teachers,  arrangement  and  government  of  a  school,  first  im- 

g  pressions,  orthography,  definitions,  reading,  penmanship,  geography ,  grammar,  aritb- 

»''  metic,  visible  illustrations,  moral  education,  and  the  Bible. 

TTu  Farmer*9  Conwanion;  or  Essays  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  American 
>s  Husbandry,    frith  (he  ^ddrtss^  prepared  to  be  delivered  btfore  the  JigricuUural 

and  HorttctUiural  SodeHes  of  Wew  Haven  County^  ConnecUeui,  By  the  laie 
Hon.  Jesse  Bael^  Conductor  of  the  ^  CuJUwator.^^  Boston :  Manh,  Gmpen, 
Lyon  &  Webb.   1839.    pp.  303. 

Judge  Buel  died  at  Danbary,  Ct.,  Oct.  6, 1839,  just  after  this  volume  was  printed. 
He  had  long  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  and  practical  agriculturists  which 
our  country  has  furnished.  He  devoted  bis  most  ardent  zeal  and  untiring  energies  to 
the  best  earthly  good  of  his  countrymen.  This  volume  contains  the  results  of  his  long 
and  rich  experience  in  the  subject  Some  of  the  topics  which  he  considers  are,  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  a  nation,  the  improvement  of  agriculture  practicable  and 
necessary,  principles  of  the  new  and  improved  husbandry,  agriculture  considered  as  an 
employment,  earths  and  soils,  tillage,  various  kinds  of  crops,  pastures,  rules  and 
suggestions,  grass  lands,  rural  embellishments,  etc. 

The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  ColumbvLs.  By  Washington  Irvinff. 
Abridged  by  the  samCy  including  the  Author's  visit  to  Pahs.  WiSi  a  PortraUj 
Mapy  and  other  illustrations*   1839.   pp.  825. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  series  of  the  "  School  Library  "  now  publishing  by  Marsh, 
Capen,  Lyon  &  Webb,  and  is  elegantly  printed  and  firmly  bound.  Of  the  merits  of 
the  work  it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  Washington  Irving's  name  is  inseparably  associated 
with  that  of  the  great  Grenoese  discoverer.  No  book  of  the  kind  could  be  more  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  the  older  scholars  in  our  schools. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Sahha^  School  Society,  pruenled  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  May  27,  1840.    pp.  56. 

The  Society  have  issued  during  the  last  year,  including  the  infant  series  of  twelve 
small  books,  twenty-nine  new  publications.  The  whole  number  of  the  Society's  publi- 
cations, including  cards  and  various  Sabbath  School  requisites,  is  381,  of  which  206  an 
bound  volumes.  The  Society  has  now  on  hand  a  large  number  of  MSS.  of  various 
sizes  and  on  various  subjects,  the  publication  of  which  must  be  delayed  till  the  pecuniary 
afiain  of  the  country  have  become  more  prosperous.  The  income  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  is  about  $12,000.  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  is  President,  Rev.  Asa  Bullard, 
Secretary,  Rev.  L.  I.  Hoadley,  Recording  Secretary,  and  Charlfis  Scudder,  Esq.^ 
Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

Annual  Report  presented  by  the  Executive  Commitlee  of  the  Bible  Society  ofMas^ 
saehusetts,  at  the  31  J<  Anniversary,  in  the  Marlboro^  GftopeL  Bosimu  May  3S. 
1840.    pp.24. 

The  total  amount  of  Bibles  distributed  during  the  past  year  was  4,217.  The  principal 
officers  of  the  Society  are  the  Rev.  John  Pierce,  D.  D.  President;  Rev.  Henry  WaiOy 
D.  D.  Vice  President;  Rev.  Francis  Parkman,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Bsoretary }  Rev. 
George  W.  Blagden,  Recording  Secretary;  Henry  Edwards,  Esq.  Treasarer;  Edward 
Tockerman,  Esq.  Auditor ;  and  William  T.  Enstis,  Esq.  Keeper  of  the  Depoeitoiy,  ai 
No.  13  Liberty  Square,  Boston.    The  Board  of  Trustees  oonalsti  of  17  geBtltmen.    The 
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Ezecative  Committee  are  Rev.  Dr.  Parkman,  Rev.  George  W.  Blagden,  and  Henry 
Edwards,  Esq.    The  Report  by  Dr.  Parkman  is  an  able  and  satisfactory  jostifieation  of 
the  course  of  Bible  Societies  in  pablishing  versions  of  the  Bible  which  are  not  abeolotely 
perfect    An  approximation  to  perfection  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 

7\do  Discoturses  preached  before  the  First  Congregaiiondl  Society  in  Medford ; 
one  upon  leaving  the  Old  Meeting-House ;  and  the  other  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
JVeto.  By  CaiSb  Stetson^  Minister  of  the  Society.  Boston :  Isaac  R.  Butts. 
1840.    pp.60. 

The  plantation  of  Medford  was  begnn  in  1630.  In  1634,  Rev.  James  Noyes  supplied 
the  people  with  preaching  for  about  one  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  suc- 
cessor for  nearly  sixty  years.  Among  the  temporary  supplies,  were  Rev.  John  Han- 
cock, afterwards  of  Lexington,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston. 
From  1698  to  1708,  Mr.  Benjamin  Woodbridge  supplied  the  pulpit,  though  he  was  never 
ordained.  Rev.  Aaron  Porter  was  ordained  the  first  regular  minister  of  the  town,  Feb. 
11, 1713.  He  died  Jan.  24, 1722.  His  successor,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Turell,  was  ordained  Nov. 
25, 1724.  He  died  in  1778.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  David  Osgood,  D.  D.,  was  ordained 
Sept  14,  1774,  and  died  Dec.  12,  1822.  Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow,  now  of  Taunton* 
ordained  9th  of  July,  1833,  remained  three  years.  Mr.  Stetson  was  ordained  Feb.  28, 
1827.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Osgood,  two  new  societies  were  formed,  a  Congrega- 
tional, of  which  Rev.  A.  R.  Baker  is  now  pastor,  and  an  Universalist  society.  The  dis- 
courses of  Mr.  Stetson  detail,  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  various  important  events 
which  have  occurred  In  the  town,  and  in  the  first  religious  society. 

A  Discourse  at  the  Annual  Examination  of  the  ^udents  in  the  Theological  SemS" 
nary,  Coluwhia^  S.  C,  By  A.  W,  jLeland^  D.  />.,  Professor  of  neology. 
18^.    pp.25. 

This  discourse  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  inefficient  condition 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  written  with  great  plaiimess  and 
point,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  must  arrest  attention.  Dr.  Leland  states,  that  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  with 
those  recorded  thirty  years  ago,  exhibits  a  rate  of  increase  deplorably  small.  The  num- 
ber of  pastors  in  the  upper  country  was  nearly  as  great  in  1805,  as  it  is  now.  At  least 
25  charches,  which  then  existed,  are  now  extinct,  and,  in  the  last  ten  years,  about  30 
Presbyterian  ministers  have  removed  from  the  State.  In  the  middle  and  lower  country, 
the  denomination  has  increased  both  in  strength  and  nambers,  by  the  establishment  of 
flourishing  churches  in  Charleston,  Columbia,  Camden,  Cheraw  and  other  places.  But 
causes  exist  which  fatally  prevent  the  prosperity  of  the  great  body  of  the  churches. 
The  principal  cause,  in  Dr.  Leiand's  opinion,  <*  is  the  habitual,  systematic  neglect,  on 
the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  generally,  of  supporting  the  ministry."  *'  Three 
fourths  of  our  churches  raise  less  than  $200  each,  annually,  upon  an  average,  to  support  ^ 
the  ministry."  "  To  remove  the  difficulty,  every  church,  now  but  partially  supplied, 
should  take  prompt  and  decisive  measures  to  have  the  entire  labors  of  a  fiiithful  minister.'* 
The  address  and  the  appendix  are  full  of  facts  which  seem  fully  to  bear  out  the  author's 
positions. 

A  Discourse  on  EducaHony  delivered  at  Braintree,  Hiursday,  Oct  24, 1839.  By 
John  ^uincy  Adams,    Boston :  Perkins  &  Marvin.    1840.    pp.  36i 

The  venerable  ex-president  furnishes,  in  this  address,  interesting  facts  from  the  stores 
of  his  accumulated  wisdom.  He  begins  with  some  touching  allusions  to  his  own  past 
history,  and  then  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the  Christian  religion,  its  principal  doctrines, 
its  liberal  tendency,  its  influence  in  advancing  the  cause  of  civilization,  and  education. 
He  then  closes  with  some  observations  on  the  enlightened  spirit  and  conduct  of  onr 
pilgrim  &thers,  in  establishing  schools,  colleges,  etc. 
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A  Lttkr  to  ihe  Rev.  Ezra  5.  Oonnett,  of  Boiion^  oecanoned  by  hU  Tract  on 
Atonement  By  J^Tehemiah  Mama,  Paeior  of  Eisex  Street  Church,  Boston : 
James  Munroe  &  Co.  1840.  pp.  64. 

The  object  of  Mr.  €kniiett*t  Tract,  recently  published  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Aafociation,  it  to  show  that  **  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  atonement  it  condemned  by 
reason,  contradicted  by  Scripture,  and  fruitful  of  evils  which  every  one  must  lament." 
He  ''holds  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  duty  to  renounce  and  expose  it'*  There  are  two 
points  in  the  Tract,  to  which  Mr.  Adams  replies  at  considerable  length.  The  first  is 
the  misunderstanding  and  consequent  misrepresentation  of  the  Orthodox  views  of  the 
atonement;  the  second  is,  the  assertion  that  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  through  tbe 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  **  irrational,  unscriptural,  and  pernicious."  The  whole 
argument  of  Mr.  Adams  is  conducted  in  a  bland,  courteous  and  Christian  spirit,  as 
religious  discussions,  of  all  others,  ought  ever  to  be  managed.  The  arguments  adduced 
in  fiivofr  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  atonement  are  pertinent  and  able. 

Baecalaureaie  Mdrees^  ddwered  at  the  Annual  Commencement  of  Geneva  College^ 
JV:  F.,  August  7, 18S9.  By  Bet^amin  Hale^  D.  !>.,  PrendiMt  of  the  Coltege. 
Geneva :  Stow  &  Frazee.  1839.  pp.  33. 

The  subject  of  this  Address  is  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  as  a  branch 
of  liberal  education.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  taken  up  in  answering  the  inquiry,  "  Is 
the  study  of  language  fairly  described,  as  the  study  of  words  instead  of  things^" 
This  inquiry  is  satisfiustorily  answered  from  the  hci,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
distinct  ideas  which  we  have,  even  of  visible  objects,  are  acquired  through  their  names, 
and  would  be  lost,  were  their  names  lost.  The  remark  of  Condillac  contains  a  profound 
aad  important  truth,  that  *'  a  talent  for  reasoning  consists  in  a  skilful  use  of  language  as 
an  instrument  of  thought.'*  One  great  object  in  the  study  of  language,  is  to  acquire 
the  power  and  fix  the  habit  of  using  words  with  precision.  It  is  no  disadvantage,  that 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  are  dead.  They  have,  for  this  very  reason,  attained 
their  highest  perfection,  and  become  fixed.  The  whole  Address  of  Dr.  Hale,  two  or 
three  points  of  which  we  have  thus  indicated,  is  able,  coherent  and  sound. 

Critical  and  Miscellcmeous  Essays.  By  Thomas  Bahington  Maeauley.  In  two 
volumes.    Boston :  Weeks,  Jordan  &.  Co.  1840.  pp.  456,  496. 

Mr.  Maeauley  is  the  distinguished  son  of  the  excellent  Zachary  Maeauley,  the 
associate  of  Wilberforce,  and  long  editor  of  the  Christian  Observer.  The  son,  now 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  was,  fi>r  sevend  years,  one  of  the  associate  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta.  He  is  now  a  leading  member  of  the  British 
Ministry.  The  essays  in  these  volumes  were  all  originally  publiiriied  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Those,  who  have  read  two  of  them,  the  articles  on  Milton  and  Bacon,  will 
never  forget  them.  They  are  among  the  most  eloquent  productions,  in  the  periodical 
style  of  writing,  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  There  are  other  articles,  in  these 
two  very  acceptable  volumes,  of  great  interest  and  power. 

A  jNhrraHve  of  the  state  of  Religion  at  Wickliffe  Chapel,  Hackney,  London,  in 
1839.  By  Andrew  Reed,  D.  u..  Pastor.  Boston :  Reprinted  by  Crocker  & 
Brewster.  1840.  pp.94. 

Dr.  Reed*s  pastoral  charge  is  situated  in  the  east  of  Xjondon,  in  the  parish  of  Stepney, 
surrounded  by  a  large,  but  not  dense  population.  Dr.  Reed's  church  is  flourishing. 
He  has  been  pastor  of  it  for  twenty-five  years.  The  pamphlet,  which  he  addresses  to 
his  ministerial  brethren  of  the  County  of  Lancashire,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
various  means  which  he  adopted,  in  connection  with  the  deacons,  and  other  members 
of  his  ehurch,  in  promoting  a  revival,  or  what  is  termed,  the  advancement  of  religion. 
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ift  the  church  and  conpepUion,  in  the  year  1839.  The  account  it  written  in  the  aimpla 
and  graphic  manner,  which  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Reed'e  prodactions.  It  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  profit  in  the  United  States,  where  reriyab  of  religion  are  so  much 
more  common  than  they  are  in  the  mother  country.  It  is  difficult  to  write  on  the 
subject  of  reyiyals  of  religion  in  language  which  is  entirely  unobjectionable.  Some 
of  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  them  is  owing  to  the  barbarous  phraseology 
which  a  portion  of  their  friends  have  employed  in  speaking  of  them.  In  this  respect. 
Dr.  Reed's  account  u  a  model  of  good  taste,  and  happy  and  appropriate  phraseology. 
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Tkiriy'iyth  RepoH  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1839.     With 
I  Appendix,  and  a  lAst  of  Subgcribera  and  Benefactors,    pp.  i50. 

3%e  Report  qfths  Directors  to  the  Forty-Fifth  General  Meeting  of  the  Missii 
Soaet^f  commonly  called  Uu  London  Missionary  Society,  IS3I9.  pp.  190. 

7%e  T%ird  Annual  R^rt  of  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society ,  1839.  pp.  64. 

The  Jkoenty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational 
Union  tf  Scotland,    mth  an  Appendix.  1839.  pp.40. 

Minutes  of  the  Mnth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales,  held  at  the  Congregational  Library,  London,  May  7th  and  lOth, 
1839. 

J%e  Thpenty-Fyih  Report  of  the  Staffordshire  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches  and  Pastors,  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  LitdUieUt,  June  26^ 
1839.  pp.  2a 

Report  of  the  General  CammOtee  of  (he  Spring  Hill  College,  Bimnnghain,  for  the 
iSesnon,  183&-1839.  pp.  24. 

Questions  for  Bible  Classes ;  intended  for  youn^  people  of  fourteen  years  qf  age 
and  upwards.    London  Religious  Tract  Society.  18^.  pp.  72. 

For  the  eight  pamphlets,  whose  titles  we  haye  just  given,  we  are  indebted  to  our 
excellent  friend  and  correspondent,  the  Rev.  James  Matheson,  D.  D.  of  Wolver- 
hampton, England. 

The  receipts  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  from  all  sources,  during  the 
year,  was  £105/255  2f.  11(2.,  being  an  increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  year  of 
about  £8,000.  The  issues  of  Bibles  or  parts  of  the  Bible,  were  417,276,  at  home ;  from 
depdts  abroad,  240,792 ;  total,  658,068.  The  total  issues,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Society,  amount  to  11^6,111. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  554  stations  and  out-stations ;  151  missionaries, 
99  European,  and  382  native  assistants;  making  a  total  of  572  European  missionaries 
and  assistants.  Under  the  care  of  these  are  101  churches,  with  8,287  communicants, 
and  634  schools,  containing  41,792  scholars;  being  an  increase  during  the  year,  of  16 
missionaries,  8  churches,  940  conununicants,  66  schools,  and  4,818  scholars.  There  are 
15  printing  establishments. 

The  Colonial  Missionary  Society  is  in  connection  with  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales.    Its  object  is  to  promote  evangelical  religion  among  the  Colonies 
of  Great  Britain.    Sixteen  missionaries  are  supported  in  the  Canadas,  and  vigorous 
efforts  are  contemplated  in  the  immense  Australian  Colonies. 

The  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  appear  to  be  enjoying  a  vigorous  existence. 
Hey  employ  laborers  in  various  parts  of  the  highlands  and  islands,  support  a  theological 
academy  at  Glasgow,  and  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  similar  bodies  elsewhere. 
Among  the  leading  members  of  the  Society,  we  observe  the  names  of  Dr.  Wardlaw 
of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Russell  of  Dundee,  Dr.  Paterson  of  Edinburgh,  James  F.  Gordon, 
Esq.,  etc. 
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The  Congiegationtl  Union  of  England  and  Wales  report  a  my  interesting  annual 
meeting.  The  American  delegates,  Rev.  Dm.  Beman  and  Patton,  were  very  cordialij 
reoei?ed,  **  and  imparted  deep  interest  to  the  proceedings."  All  present  were  of  one 
heart  and  one  mind.  No  part  of  the  transaetions  of  the  Assembly  was  more  important 
than  the  measures  taken  to  secure  an  early  entrance  on  the  great  work  of  Home 
Missions.  The  Report  takes  up  the  subjects  of  publications,  statistics,  correspondence, 
and  associations.  The  Treasurer  is  Benjamin  Hanbury ,  Esq. ;  Secretary,  Rer.  Algernon 
Wells.  There  are  four  Trustees,  and  a  Committee,  consisting  of  twenty-one  clergymen 
and  sixteen  laymen. 

The  Stafibrdshire  Association  labon  in  a  large  county ,  comprising  1,184  squsre  miles, 
and  a  population  of  more  than  400,000  persons.  There  are  70  places  of  worship  con- 
nected with  the  Congregationalbts  in  the  county.  Of  these,  26  are  assisted  by  the 
Association. 

Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  was  opened  August  28,  1838.  In  a  short  time, 
about  fifteen  students  became  connected  with  the  seminary.  Rot.  F.  Watts  and 
Rer.  T.  R.  Baiker  am  the  professon  or  tutors*  Rooms  are  now  provided  for  about 
U)  students.  Prof.  Rogen  of  UniTersity  College,  London,  teaches  in  intellectual 
philosophy.  The  foundera  of  the  institution  are  George  Storer  Mansfield,  Esq.,  and 
his  sisters,  Mn.  Sarah  Gloyer  and  Miss  Elisabeth  Mansfield. 

The  Questions  Ibr  Bible  Classes,  prepared  by  Dr.  Matheson,  appean  well  fitted  to 
areuse  the  mind  of  the  papO,  as  well  as  to  enlighten  his  oonscienoe  and  impress  his 
It  is  a  Talnable  and  useful  book  of  the  kind. 


CoUeeHofu  qf  the  Gtcrgia  lEgtonad  Society.    VoL  L    Savannah :  Printed  for 
the  Society.  1840.  pp.  808. 

This  Society  was  incorporated  December  19,  1839.  John  M.  Berrien  is  President; 
James  M.  Wayne  and  M.  H.  McAllister,  Vice  PresidentB;  I.  K.  TeA,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  and  William  B.  Stevens,  Recording  Secretaiy.  The  number  of  resident 
memben  is  112.  The  number  of  corresponding  memben  is  128.  The  contents  of  this 
interesting  yolume,  the  first  fiuits  of  the  Society's  toil,  are  the  Anniversary  Oration, 
delivered  before  the  Society  by  the  Hon.  William  Law ;  a  New  and  Aocunte  Account 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  etc.,  London,  1733;  a  Voyage  to  Georgia,  in  1735,  by 
Francis  Moore;  an  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  State  and  Utility  of  the  Province  of 
Georgia,  London,  1741 ;  Reasons  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  etc.,  London, 
1733;  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Gen.  James  Oglethorpe,  by  Thomas  Spalding,  Esq. 
The  volume  is  very  well  printed,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  Georgia,  and  of  antiquarians  generally. 


MISCELLANIES. 

MxsBRiBS  OF  War.  Authentic  documents  prove  that  the  number  of  sick  and 
wounded  who  were  received  into  the  French  hospitals  during  the  campaign  from  the 
banks  of  the  Saale  to  those  of  the  Niemen  were  420,000 ;  of  whom,  at  an  avenge,  not 
more  than  a  ninth  were  prisoners  taken  firom  the  allies.  If  such  were  the  losses  to 
the  Tioton,  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  those  of  the  vanquished  were  still  greater; 
and  putting  the  two  together,  it  may  fkirly  be  concluded,  that  fkom  October  1, 1806,  to 
June  90,  1807,  that  is,  during  a  period  of  nine  months,  one  million  of  human  beings 
were  consigned  to  military  hospitals,  of  whom  at  least  100,000  perished,  independent 
of  as  many  more  who  were  slain  in  battle. 
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WxiT  IiTDiA  Pljlvtbks.  It  appean  flom  a  note  in  Mr.  Albon'g  Hisiorjr  cf  the 
French  Revolution,  toL  tI.  p.  131,  that  since  1820,  the  West  India  plantna  have  been 
paying  in  datiee,  taxes,  etc.  at  least  75  per  cent  on  their  inoome,  and,  nnder  low 
prices,  at  least  100  per  cent.  The  compensation  money,  £SOflOOfiOOf  will  not,  aAer 
all  deductions  are  made,  yield  £S5  a  head,  or  more  than  33  per  cent  to  the  proprieton. 

Horrors  or  thx  Slavs  Tradx.  The  present  extent  and  horrors  of  the  slave  trade 
are  more  than  doubled ',  at  least  200,000  victims  are  annually  imported  to  the  West ; 
Cuba  receives  55,000  a  year ;  while  the  numbers  devoted  to  the  Bimxils  are  still  on 
the  increase. 


UNrvBRsiTT  or  Upsal  ih  SwKDxir.  By  the  last  account  which  we  have  seen, 
University  was  attended  by  1,381  students,  of  whom  only  five  were  foreigners; — 
students  of  theology  318,  jurisprudence  286,  medicine  148,  philosophy  361,  undispoaed 
of  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  268.  Of  these,  133  were  nobles,  353  sons  of  the 
clergy,  269  of  citizens,  184  of  peasants,  219  of  government  officers,  218  of  other  oon- 
ditions.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  aged  from  20  to  25  years.  At  pieeent,  the 
Swedish  government  is  engaged  with  the  project  of  attaching  professors  of  the  military 
sciences  to  many  of  the  public  schoolS| 

Pbst  in  Huhoajlt.  This  Univeruty  enumerates,  besides  a  president  and  viee- 
president,  in  theology  7  professors,  jurisprudence  6,  medicine  18,  philosophy  19«  In 
1836,  the  number  of  persons  promoted  to  the  degrees  of  doeUfr  were,  divinity  8,  laws  5» 
medicine  45,  chirurgery  9,  philosophy  7. 

ExpERsxs  A.T  THX  GxRMAiT  UHivxRsmxs.  The  expenses  of  students  at  the 
different  Universities  vary  considerably.  The  greatest  expenses  are  incurred  at 
Berlin,  Griefiwalde,  Rostock,  Kiel,  G5ttingen,  Leipsic ;  next  to  these,  Prague,  Vienna, 
Jena,  Breslau,  Halle,  Giessen,  Marburg,  Bonn,  Munich,  Erlaugen,  Wortzburg.  The 
cheapest  are  Heidelberg,  Tobingen  and  F^iburg.  In  the  first  class,  a  student's  outlays 
for  college  fees  and  his  living  upon  a  scale  of  respectability  are  about  £120  per  annum ; 
in  the  second,  £90 ',  and  in  the  last,  about  £70.  A  student,  however,  can  live  tolerably 
well  at  a  much  less  rate. 

EtrcouRAGiNG  TO  THX  Frikitds  OX  MISSIONS. — ^It  appesn  that  at  Honolulu,  (Sandwich 
Islaods,)  the  first  church  and  congregation  have  commenced  a  stone  meeting-house,  144  feet 
by  78,  the  walls  of  which,  including  the  basement  and  underground  story,  have  been  raised 
about  SO  feet.  The  King  has  given  ^3,000  in  money  toward  its  erection,  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  about  5^1^00  more  have  been  made  by  the  chiefs  and  people.  It  is  expected  thai 
a  much  larger  sum  will  be  needed  for  raising  it  fifleen  feet  higher,  and  completing  it.  The  ttcomd 
church  and  congregation  have  nearly  finished  a  substantial  meeting-house,  125  feet  by  60.  The 
walls  are  3  feet  thick  and  13  feet  high,  and  it  contains  8  large  pannel  doors  and  16  glass  windows. 

Another  like  specimen  of  spirit  may  be  seen  in  the  reports  or  last  year's  "  contributumt."  At 
Waimea,  (Kanai,)  51OO  have  been  raised  for  the  support  of  schools ;  and  we  have  at  Waiabia : 

For  foreign  missions,         ••.....  $95  00 

For  the  seminary,             .           «           .           .           .           .           .  20  00 

For  erection  of  the  second  church  at  Honolulu,    .           .           .           .  84  00 

For  support  of  native  teachers,     ......  125  00 

For  support  of  their  pastor,          .           .           .           .           .           .  62  00 

For  a  church  beU 100  00 

f 416  00 

It  appears  that  at  Kaihia,  Gov.  Adams  has  made  an  effort  to  iatrodoee  the  manofactnrs  of  cot« 
too,  and  with  some  success.  A  considerable  number  of  females  have  made  good  proficiency  ia  the 
art  of  spinning  j  feur  young  men  have  learned  to  weave ;  12  pieces,  400  yards,  of  plain  and 
twilled  cotton  have  been  manufactured ;  some  of  the  latter  were  plaid.  Most  of  the  doth  was 
woven  under  the  superintendence  of  a  foreigner ;  one  piece,  however,  was  woven  by  the  natives^ 
unaided.— JSocfon  Mar,  Jour, 


1840.] 
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or 
ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLATIONS. 


Th«  followinf  lUtistiM  of  Ordinatlooi,  loitalte- 
tioni,  and  Dtotlio  of  ClorrjBitii,  are  aa  oxtoaaivo 
aod  aoearato  aa  wo  oaa  OBako  thorn  from  tha  papara 
pobliahad  by  tbo  diflbront  daooaidatlooa  of  Cfaria- 
tiaaa  to  whieh  wa  bavo  aoaaaa. 


W1LUAM  BlILIT,  Bhf.  ovd.  pMlar,  Baxtoa,  MiOm,  April 
I  laia 

JOSiIh  H.  TII^ON,   Bap.  «d.  pMlor,  UuMlek,  Ma. 

AHfl  U. 
TROHAt  P.  CUHTIB,  Bap.  aid.  Tnoar,  Ma.  May  7. 
LORBNZO  B.  ALLSN,  Bhf.  ofd.  paaior,  Tkeuiaataa,  M«. 

Maf  97. 
W1LUAM  cnBNTMO.UBll.  old.  Bfaoff.  Chkli,  Ma.  Jaiia  10. 
JOHN  H.  MOROOOOB,  Conf.  lut.  paMor,  Sacaiappa,  Ma. 

Jane  17. 
BDWIN  8&ABURT,  Goaff.  a«d.  partor,  tftm  GaMla,  Ma. 

JaoaU. 

RANSOM  M.  lAWTBR,  Bap.  oid.  Raaofar,  New  Hamp* 

■Uro.  April  8,  1840. 
MARS  CaEpBNTBR,  Bap.  art.  paatwr,  Ktaaap  N.  R.  April 

sa. 
JOHN  PARKMAN,  UalL  aid.  paaior,  Datar,  N.  R.  April  tt. 
EZRA  A.  ADAMS.  Coaff.  ord.  paalor.  Sairy,  N.  H.  April  38. 
JOHN  M.  BLI.I8,  Ccnf.  intc  puwr,  Baoovar,  N.  H.  Mav  18. 
JOHN  THOMPSON,  Cosf .  taat.  paaCor,  Wlachaatar,  N.  B. 


Walpela,   N.  R. 


Maj«7. 
WILLIAM  8ILOBR,  Vott.  srd. 

July  I. 
BENJAMIN  BUROB,  Conf.  atd.  paMor,  Eaflaid,  N.  R.  Joly  t. 

CALTIN  R.  BATCHELDER,  Oenff.  aid.  paalor,  WaMmlik- 

•lar,  B.  P.,  ▼amMnL  Aprfl  98,  1840. 
NELSON  BARaoaR,  Cong.  InM.  paalor,  DumaaaiHan,  Tu 

May  90. 
JOSBPH  R.  8RBRWIN,  Bap.  aid.  paalor,  WaUlaffetd,  YU 

PRESTON  CUMMINOS,  CoDg.  laaL  paMor,  Buaklaad,  Maa- 

aa«hiiaatta,  Jan.  1,  1840. 
AMOS   BATaOB,  CoBf.  IML  paalar,  WIDIkjb8I0WB,  Ma. 

DAYID'baSTMAN,  CoBff.  Old.  paalar,  La*«i«tt.  Mt.  F«b.  19. 
J08BPB  W.  CROSS,  Caag.  la«;  paaior,  Waal  BoylaUio,  Ma. 

MmnhU. 
DANIEL  J.  POOR,  Gang.  aid.  paMer,  Pesben',  Ma.  March 

,Mi. 


11. 
SAMUEL  L.  ROGKWOOD.  Gang.  enl.  paalar, 

Match  11. 
ilUOnSTOS  C.  L.  ARNOLD,  Uott.  loaL  paMer,  Pall  Bl««r, 

Bfa.  Manh  98. 
WILLARO  PIERCE,  Ceog.  iaal.  paalor,  AUngiaa,  North 

Ch.,  Ma.  April  8. 
PERLSr  C.  BANDBRSON,    Bap.    aid.  paMor,   Btvariy 

(Panaa)  Ma.  April  8. 
CLADDIUS  BRADPORO,  UalL  oid.  paalor,  Battaidaiott, 

Ma.  April  18. 
BTRaM  a.  urates,  Bap.  Inat  paalor,  Lyan,  Ma.  April  18. 
WILUAM  J.  BODDINQTON,  CMg.  eid.  paalor,  Chartaa- 

town.  Ma.  April  93. 
BAMURL  W.  PIELO,  Bap.   ImL  paalor,  Machota,  Ma. 

April  99. 
JOEL  MANN,  Gang.  loaL  paalor,  Salais,  Ma.,  Boaraid  Sinot 

Ch.,  May  8. 
OTIS  R.  BACHEFiOR,  Bap.  ord.  Levall,  Ma.  May  7. 
BARNABAS  M.  PAT,  Caag.  avd.  paalor,  Haidwfc 


May  90. 
WILLARD  M.  HARDING,  Coag.  anL 


Haidwkk,   Ma. 


B.  PAGI,  Bap.  aad.  Bfiaff.  No««ob,  Ma.  May 


May90. 

PHlBN 

81. 
CALEB  BLOOD.  Bap.  aid.  paMor,  Bahototh,  Ma.  Jooa  8. 
AARON   M.  COI^N,  CMgToid.  paator, 

Joaatt. 
DRIJAH  UNOSRWOOD,  Bap.  aad.  paalar, 

DATID  GO'dDARD.  Bm.  ofd.  LoanhialBr,  Ma.  Joiia  10. 
SERENO  O.  CLARK,  Coiag.  oid.  paalar,  AahSaU.  Ma.  J 

11; 

CHRIS  rOPH  BE  B.  OADSBT,  D.  D.  Bpia.  Coaa.  Blaha; 

S.  C,  Bowon,  Ma.  Jona  91. 
BtONBr  SOLMAN,  Cong.  IimI.  paalar,  Waal  MUIbaiy,  Ma. 

Jot/  8. 

EDWARD  STONE,  UniL  aid.  Braog.  PkorideDao,  Rheda 

Maod.  April  «7. 1S40. 
JOSEPH  B.  BROWN,  Bap.  atd.  paalar,  Laoadala,  B.  I. 

Jaaa94.  — r-  ,-     , 

SILAB  LBONABD,  Bap.  ImL  paalar,  WaktdaU,  R.  L  Jdy  1. 


of 


JOHN  CBVBCRILL,  Coag.  aid.  paMor,  Waadboiy,  Cl.  April 

DAVID  A.  SHERMAN,  Ceog.  aid.  Eraag.  NavHavaa.Ct. 

Mays. 
GROVE  L.  BROWNELL,  Cong. 


May  90. 
DAN  C.  CGRTISS,  Goaf.  atd. 

Juna4. 


Panaa,  Cb 


ABEL  NICHOM.  Epli.  ord.  priaaC,  N«w  Havto,  Ct.  Jm«  t. 
RALPH  V.  LTON,  Bap.  ord.  partor.Hunp(o(i,CL  Joaa  17. 
BENJAMIN  M.  TARRlKGTONrBpl^  old.  priaal,  Giaao. 
okh,  Cc  Jooa  38. 


RENRT  B.  RBpPIELD,  ftaa.  aid.  paalor,  Haraa,  Now  Tork, 

Ipa.,  N.  z. 


SepC.  8, 1839. 
A.  T.  CHESTER,  Piaa.  iaal. 

Doe.  17. 
MOODY   HARRINGTON,  PNa.  InaL  paalor,  Maiilivnte, 

N.  r.  Jan.  18,  1840. 
JAMES  HILOR£-rH,  Aaa.  aid.  paalor,  Ha*arrtra«,  N.  T. 

March  10. 
IRA  INORAHAM,  Praa.  InaL  pastor,  LyoM,  N.  T.  March  It. 
S.  P.  M.  HASTINGS,  Piaa.  hMt.  paalor,    Varaaa  CaMa, 


N.  Y.  Maiah  11. 
NEWELL  BROUGRTON,  Bap.   aad.   Oororoaiir,  N.   T. 

Marghll. 
HENRY   P.  STILLWELL,  Bap.  aid.  Walvoith,  N.  r. 

March  19.  -»       r- 

JOSEPH  B.  DRDMMOND,  Bhp.  ard.  BkhriOa,  N.   T. 

March  19. 
v.  D.  REED,  Praa.  ord.  paalor,  StBlvatar,  N.  Y.  March  18. 
DANIEL  STEWART,  Ftm,  Imc  paalor,  Baltaloa  Spa,  N.  T. 

April  1. 
GEOROE  H.   HASTINGS,  Prca.  oid.  paatwr,  LndlowTUte, 

N. Y   Aoril 9 
HARRY  BMrrH!  Ban.  ord.  Ellary,  N.  T.  AjvflS. 
ELISHa  R0BBIN8,  Ban.  ord.  Stimmk,  N.  Y.  April  8. 
BENJAMIN  P.  HORLBURT,  Coag.  ord.  Evang.  Manhall, 

N.  y.  April  8. 
STANLEY  P.  HOUGH,  Coog.  ord.  Bfaag.  Manhall,  N.  T. 

Aprils. 
ISAAC  LA WTON,  Bkp.  Old.  nndaihook,  N.  T.  April  14. 
LUCAS  HUBBCLL,  Praa.  loil.Faator,  Vienna,  N.  Y.  April  18. 
JOHN  JAY  DANA,  PNa.  Iaal.  paitor.  North  Caoaaa,  N.  Y. 

April  18. 
JOSEPH  S.  LORD,  Praa.  ord.  paalar,  Bondlao,  N.  T. 

April  91. 
GRIFFITH  OWEN,  Piaa.  ord.  poaior,  CahaaMok,  N.  T. 

ApnIU. 
J.  M.  VAN  BOREN.  Raf.  Dolah  aid.  paalor,  Ceheaa,  N.  T. 

April  «8. 
GIDEON  N.  JODD,  Prca.  biat.  paatwr,  CataklU,  N.  T.  April 

JOHN  O.  JOHNSON,  Rat  Dotch  ord.  paalar,  POoghkaapriai 
N.  Y.  May  VO.  i—  -.        r--» 

C.  S.  VAN  SANrVOORD,  fUfc  Dolah  bMLpMlar,  SaogOT. 

tiaa,  N.  Y.  May  98. 
JOHN  NOBLE,  RHa.  cad.  prtaal,  Fonda,  N.  Y.  Jono4. 
JOEL  WOOD,  B»L  Duich  loat.  pa^r,  Fart  Millar,  N.  T. 

J  una  98.      

THOMAS  BRIGBT,  Bap.  aad.  Riahlaad,  N.  T. 

OBOROR  TOUNG,  Bap.  otd.  Burlbctaa,  Nov  Jaiaay,  Manb 

10,  1840. 
GEORGE  ELY,  Aaa.  ard.  paator,  Nottingham  Sqaarc,  N.  J. 

April  98. 
JAMES  ADAMS,  Rpb.  ard.  priaal,  Newark,  N.  J.  May  98. 
GODFREY  F.  HAWK,  Chriallaa  ord.   paator,  BfaaGhvUla, 

N.  J.  May  81. 

J.  ▼.  ALLISON,  Bap.  ord.  WHIfalowB,  I^a^ytTaala,  Aprt 

8.  1840. 
JAMES  W.  PHILUP8,  Piaa.  ImL  paalar,  Mooat  Joy,  Pa. 

May  18. 

NATHANIEL  J.  WILBDR,  Bap.  ord.  Eraag.  Bddrcora, 

ord.  paator,  WBUaaBaport,  Md. 
Hill  aad  Plu*aCiaak, 

Waahiagloa,  DlMrial 


Marrlaml,  March  10, 184(1. 
;.  BTARTZMAN,  Ral.  Dutch 

March  98. 
J.  J.  CRAFP,  Ptm.  bat.  paalar, 
Md.  May  8. 

OBORGE  J.  WOOD,  Praa.  oid. 
Celniribla,  April  18,  1840. 


ROBERT  C.  LBACHMAN,  Bap.  aad.  Priaaa  Wmiaa  Co. 

Yirfftnia,  March  18, 1840. 
DANIEL  G.  DOAK,  Prca.  ImL  paalor,  ClaitorlUa,  Ya.  April 

98. 

THOMAS  HOLLAND.  Bap.  onL  Parkla'a  Cnok,   Baolh 
CanUiia,  March  98^  1840. 


Wariilaglaa,  Gaargia, 


O.  H.  W.  PBTRIB,  Pna.  iaal. 

April  18^ 


BOIiON  UNDSLSY,  Bap.  ofd.  Naahrilla,  Tamil ,  May i, 

1840. 


WILLIAM  O.  CiUKI,Bap.  ard.Orcat 

Manh  7. 1840.  _      .  __ 

MOSES  AtkOit  ard.  Bo*  Ckaak,  Ky.  Manh  88. 


J.  BRSKINB  EDWARDS.  Caog.  aad.  paalar, 
AffrilSilMu 


CHARLES  A.  CLARK,  Bap.  ord.  Modhia,  Ohio,  Marahl^ 
1 1B0MAB  OOODWIM,  Bap.  ard.  dadaaati,  O.  Ap«II  •• 
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M1CRABL  WHITB,  Btpw  «td.  Mwkinffiia,  O.  April  18. 
M0HE3  If.  WILDER,    Pm.  iiM.  pucor,  Oaorgvunrn,  O. 

May  1«. 
BENJAMIN  TEMPLETON,  Pns.  onl.  Cmag.  bf  BIptojr 

PrWtqrMfj,  O.  Maj  IS. 

MOSES   ICELAND,  Bhf.  art.  Oiwn  T«VMUp,   ladkM, 

Maith  28.  1810. 
GILBERT  MeMASTBR,  PMk  ImL  pMlor,  PriacMMi,  b. 

Maj  5. 
JOHN  VARICK  DODQB,  FN*,  wd.  pailor,  EmMflto,  k. 

Jao«  6. 

•.  K.  KBLLAM,  Bap.  ecd.  BSliboro*,  nUaob,  UuA  », 
1840.  ' 

Ifikito  wi>T  fa  tkt  aAo—  Urt,  IM. 


8I7M1IART. 


OrUmUmm 77 

iMlallatlMia. 88 

CaaaectaUoa  ...>■..... 


0TATE8. 


1    Malo 7 

—    N«w  Hampahlra. 8 

ToUl..... 108    ▼ermoDt 8 

Rbod«  laland  .1.**!.'.'.*".'.'     8 

Coanaetieoc 8 

New  York 98 

N««  Janej... 

OFFICES.  PaanajlTanla 

Maryland 

DkLofCoIamBia 

Paaton.... ••»••« 78  SiMth  Carolina ,. 

EvangtUaU 8  Gaorfia 

PrleaU 4  TenaOHM 

Bishop 1  Kentttckj 

NocapedMa 88  Ohio 

■— '  Indiana 

TetoL IM  Illinois 


Total. 


108 


DENOMINITIONS. 


DATES. 


ConfrtfatJottal... 
Prawytarian 


•••••••• 


80 

94 

8 

BapUat. 

Ra(.  Dutah. 4 


Unitarian 

Chfiatka...... 


1888.  Septembar .........  1 

Dacarober .........  1 

1840.  January...........  8 

February... 1 

March 91 

AarlJ 87 

May 21 

Jana 17 

Jaly 4 

Notipadflad 9 


Total 108       Total. 
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or 

DEATHS  OF  CLERGYMEN. 


PBTBR  NOURSB,  at.  88,  Conr.  PUppalmrfli,  Maino. 
WILLIAM  D.  8EV7ALL,  «(.  Ss,  Vaiaalboio',  Ma. 

fOBN  B.  CHDRCH.   D.  D.  aU  88,  Coag.  Ptiham,  Kni 

HarapiUre,  Juoa  19, 1840. 
CALEB  CLARK,  ct.  48,  Ronmay,  N.  H.  Maith  98. 

BENJAMIN  W008TER,  aC  77,  Coaf.  FalHteld,  TanMot, 

Feb.  18,  1840. 
CHESTKR  WRIGHT,  M.  88,  Conf.  Haidwiek,  Vt.  AprO  18. 
JAMES  PERRY,  cL  88,  Mach.  PbhiAald,  Yu  M^  li. 


CALEB  B.   8H17TE,  at.  84,  Bap.  BortM, 

April  4,  1840. 
WILLIAM   EATON,  aU  58,  Goof.  Wart  Brookflald,   Ma. 

AorilW. 
JOHN  T.  KIRKLAND,  D.  D.  aU  88,   UolL  Boaum,  Ma. 

April  98. 
iOHHAUGUSTUS  DODGE,  aU  98,  Bap.  UxiagtoD,  Ma. 

May  98. 
SOLOMON  B.  UiORAM,  aU  88,  Gaof.  Soadarlaad,  Mi. 

Jnna  9. 
J08KPH  TUCKERMAN,  D.  D.  aL  88,  OnK.  Boodm,  Ma. 

diad  at  Cuba,  Joaa  19. 
WATBaNIEiTtHaTBR,  D.  D.  aL  71,  Uatt.  Uacaalar,  Mi. 

Jun«98. 
EPHRAIM  SFAULDINO,  ■(.  37,  Coor.  Wertboro',  Ms.  lor- 

■attf  MlaritMHij  ai  Sandwich  lalaaios,  Jnna  98. 

JORDAN  REXFORD,  aL  78,  Msib.  BnilhlMd,  Bhoda  btod. 
May  8, 1840. 

JOHN  OWEN  COLTON,  at.  80,  Cong.  N«v  Bstw,  COd- 
Baetifiul,  April  90, 1840. 


[Auo. 

BIRAM  HOLOOMB,  at.  88,  Camg.  Nnr  1ltv«i,Cl.  Mar  t. 
SYLVESTlim  UOVEY,  at  43,  Cosf .  Uanfcrd,  Cc  May  8. 

WILLIAM  STONE,  at.  88,  Bast  Ridffa.  Nov  Tsrk,  Mu* 

as,  1840. 
DARWIN  B.  MASON,  OrmBTflla,  N.  Y.  Awfl  14. 
JEREMIAH  HOI.MR8,  Bap.  Rtehlami,  N.  Y.  April  17. 
THOMAS  flOLUDAY,  au  99,  Pias.  Mlalaiak,  M.  Y.  April 

ALYA  NBAL,  au  47,  Nov  Yark,  N.  Y.  May  88. 


JAMES  T.  C.  ROMEYN.  aU  IB,  DnlBk  ■•£  Hacki 
Nov  JiMj,  Juoa  97,  1840. 


BENJ.  P.  MoGILL,  Bap.  PUiadalpUa,  Plu  Aptfl8: 
DEMETRIUS   A.   OaLITZIN,  mTtd,  CathT  Loiallo,  Pfe. 
May  8. 

JESSE  CHBBNEY,  Math.  Baldmora,  Maryland,  April  «, 

1840. 
SIMON  WILMER.  at.  88,  Epia.  Charlas  Co.  Md.  May  93. 

HENRY  O.  SBOAB,  Bap.  Nawton,  Tfagtala,  Match  IS. 

JAMES  McREB,  aL  88,  Boeomba  Ca.  North  Canilina,  Maich 
88,  1840. 

JOHN  B.  VAN  DYCK,  Waltaitoroorh,  Sooth  CtonBaa,  Jan. 
17,  1840. 

JOHN  GLENN  LTKEN8,  at.  88,  Praa.  naac  U  Onaga,  OaHw 
(fa,  April  30, 1840. 

WM.  H.  BRDNEB,  at.  97,  Prsa.  Naiihsi^  MWirippI,  Uuih 

97,  1840.  *^ 

A.  P.  BRADLEY,  Bap.  oaar  Mlddlaton,  ML 


JOHN  S.  BALDRY,  Bap.  Rebaitssa  Ca. 

99,  1840. 
ALaNSON  C.  hall.  Cone.  PvlasU,  Taa.  famariy  Mif 

lionary  at  Ceylon,  April  13. 
JOSEPH  I.  FOOTE,  lot.  48,  Pias.  KnaxvlUs,  Taa.  A|vU  81. 

SAMUEL  W.  MAY,  Pras.  Clndnnatl,  Ohio,  Martb97, 1848. 
JOSIAH  W.  POWERS,  at.  47,  B«p  Putnam.  O.  Maick  31. 
DA VID  C.  BOLLE8.  at.  47,  Bap.  Jackaoo,  O.  April ». 
ANDREW  POAO,  Yellow  Sprinr,  O.  April  99. 
SOLON  O.  PUTNAM,  at.  83,  Cong.  OranTilla,  0.  May  li. 


WM.  FISHEB,  at.  8S,  Pi 
1840. 


AIleDaTlIla,  Indiana,  April  18, 


DAYID  B.  RIPLEY,  at.  88,  Cong.  Endcr,  IlUnoK  BapL  f, 

1888. 
JAMES  DAYI8,  Bap.  Baadolpb  Co.  III.  Jan.  18, 1848. 

ISAAC  CUNTON,  at.  SB,  Piaa.  LewrBJa,  Much  18, 1840. 
WM*  HMfliter  to  tk*  atow  liat,  48. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  AMERICAN  EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY. 


Thb  AiMiieao  Edttcation  SocUty  held 
iti  Twenty- rottrth  Anntiel  Meeting  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Central  American  Education 
Society,  in  the  city  of  New  Yorlr,  on 
Thursday,  May  14, 1840,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  President  of 
the  Society,  not  being  present,  Henry 
Dwight,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.»  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents,  took  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  by 
the  Rev.  William  Patton,  D.  D.,  of  New 
York  city. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Labaree,  Secretary 
of  the  Central  American  Education  Society, 
was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting 
were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Treasurer  not  being  present,  his 
Annual  Report*  certified  by  tlie  Hon.  Piiny 
Cutler,  as  Auditor,  was  read  by  Charles 
Starr,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
ean  Education  Society,  and  the  same  was 
adopted,  and  ordered  to  bo  printed. 

The  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Directors 
was  postponed  to  the  time  of  the  public 
meeting,  to  be  held  In  the  evening. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  chosen. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  half 
past  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  for  public  services.  The  Rev. 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wil- 
liams College,  closed  the  meeting  with 
prayer. 

The  Society  met  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  Rev.  Thomas  McAuley,  D.  D. 
LL.  D.,  President  of  the  New  York  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  one  of  tkie  Vice  Presidents, 
piMided  on  the  oecaaion. 

▼OL.  ZIII.  14 


The  services  were  commenced  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.^ 
of  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

An  abstract  of  the  Report  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell,  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Prottd6t,  of 
New  York,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Absalom 
Peters,  D.  D.,  of  New  York» 

Reiolved,  That  the  Report,  an  abstract 
of  which  has  now  l>een  read,  be  accepted 
and  adopted ;  and  be  printed  under  the 
direction  of  (he  Executive  Committee. 

On  mutiooof  the  Rev.  Hubbard  Win.«]ow» 
of  Boston,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  William 
Patton,  D.  D.,  of  New  York, 

Meiohtdt  That  we  would  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  in  the 
conversion  of  the  many  young  men  in  the 
recent  revivals  of  religion,  and  that  wo 
would  regard  this  as  a  call  from  Him,  to 
increased  eflbrts  In  selecting  and  qualifying 
those  of  them  who  are  suitable  candidates 
for  the  Christian  ministry. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Fowler,  of 

Amherst  College,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 

Ansel  D.  Eddy,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 

Mesohedf  That  independently  of  the  origi- 
nal object  for  which  (he  American  Educa- 
tion Society  was  established,  the  good  which 
it  has  incidentally  accomplished  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  demands  the  grateful  acknowl- 
eilgraents  of  the  friends  of  learning  and  re- 
ligion. 

On  motion  of  the   Rev.  Joel    Parker, 

seconded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner» 

D.  D.  of  New  York, 

MeMolved,  That  tlM  American  Education 
Society  is  especially  entitled  to  the  patron- 
age of  clergymen  and  gentlemen  in  the 
other  learned  professions,  and  the  more 
intelligent  and  cultivated  classes  of  society 
generally. 
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Appropriate  and  Interei4inx  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Meii.ori.  Proud- 
fit,  Wiiislow,  PattoD,  Fowler,  and  Parker. 

The  meeiiiiK  was  then  closed  with  the 
beiieiliction,  by  the  Rey.  Samuel  Fisher, 
D.  D.  of  Ramapo,  N.  Y. 


OPFKJBRS  or  TBM 


flOaSTT  FOB 
YCAR. 


THE  ENIDIMO 


Hoo  Samoe!  Dubbard,  LL.  D. 
Williao  Bartlett,  e«q,  Fice  PrtHUnL 

Bmurarf  Fiet  Pretidentt. 

Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  LL  1).  Sharon,  CI. 
Rev.  Adhbei  CrMo,  O.  I).  LL  U.  PhiUdelphia. 
Rev.  Juremiah  liny,  0  0.  LL.  D.  Pros.  Yale  Col. 
Rev  Elipluikit  Nott.  D.  0  LL.  \K  Pre>.  Unlun  CoL 
Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Gri«wold,  P.  D.  Boeioo. 
Rev.  Jwhua  Buiet.  U.  D.  Middleburv. 
Rev.  Henry  iMvii,  I)  I).  Clinton,  N.*  Y. 
Rev.  Ilnninl  Dann,  0.  I).  Newburypmt,  Mi. 
Rev.  VVillinm  Allen,  D  0.  Nttrthampton,  Ms. 
Rev.  NalhitnMnI  Bmmtinii,  D  1).  Frnnklin,  Mi. 
Rev  JaniM  Richnrdi,  II.  I).  Pruf.  Th.  8em.  Attbura. 
Rev.  Lyman  R<N>eltf>r,  0.  11.  Pre)!  Lane  .Ssminary. 
Rev.  Hftmun  Humphrey,  0.  D  Pret.  Amherst  Col. 
Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  I)  0.  Prra  f)nrtmouih  ('ullefe. 
Rev.  Francis  fVayland.  D.  0.  Pre*.  Brown  Univ. 
Rov.  Leonard  Woodt,  U.  D  Prof.  Th  Sem  Aodover. 
Rev.  James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.  New  York. 
Rev.  Bereno  B.  l>wij;ht,  D.  D.  New  iJaven,  Ct 
Rev.  Jtiseph  Penny,  h.  I). 

Rev.  John  V\' heeler,  D.  D.  Pros.  Univ.  of  Vermont 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelin^haysen.  LL  I)  Ch.  N.  Y  Univ. 
Rov.  Ruben  H   Bisbtm,  D.  I».  Pres.  Miami  Univ. 
Rev.  Gfu.  E.  Piorce,  D.  D  Pres.  Went.  Reserve  Col. 
Rev.  Bennet  Tylor,  D  O.  Pr^s.  c;onnnect.  Th.  Inst. 
Rev.  Bnoch  Pond,  I).  D  Prof.  Th  ^era.  Bangor. 
Rev.  Edward  Reecher,  Pres.  Illinois  Col  lege. 
Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.  D  Pres.  Th.  Sem.  Andovor. 
Rev.  Thomas  McAuley,  D  I).  LL.  D  New  York. 

Znchnriah  l^ewis,  Esq.  Rrookirn,  N.  Y. 
Rev   Mark  Hopkins.  D.  t).  Pres  VV i I liiimx  College. 
Hon  Tlmntns  8.  Williams.  LL  O.  HHitrurd,  Ct. 

Henry  Dwight,  Esq.  Creneva,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Charles  Marsh,  LL  0.  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Hun.  Lewis  Stronfj,  Northampton,  Ms. 
Iloo.  Edmund  Parker,  Nashua,  N.  U. 

VirMCttrt. 

Rev.  Rrown  Emerson,  D.  D. 

John  Tnppan,  Era. 

Arthur  Tnppiin,  Esq. 
Bon.  Samuel  T.  Armstrong. 
Rev.  J<ihM  (*<idinan,  D.  D. 
Rev.  William  Cogswell,  0.  D. 
Rov.  Ralph  Emerson,  I)  l>. 
Rev.  William  Palton,  D.  D. 
Rev  William  Jenhs,  I).  D. 
Rev.  Ebeiufzer  Burgess,  D.  D. 
Rev.  George  W.  Blagden. 

Rev.  William  Cogswell,  D.  D.,  Sscreterf. 
Hardy  Ropes,  Esq.,  TVeanrtr. 
Hon.  Pliny  Cutler,  JSuditor, 

Exteuti9M  CommitU0. 

Rev.  John  Codman,  D  D. 
Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.  D. 
R»v.  Joy  H.  Faiichild, 
Rav  George  W  Blagden, 
and  the  i^retary. 

Financial  ComaitUM. 

John  Tapiian.  Esq. 
Hon.  Siimuel  T.  Arm«lronf, 
Hon.  William  J.  Hubbard, 
aad  tlM  Traasof  «r. 


ABSTRACT  OP  THE  TWENTT-FOURTH 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
away  Auce  this  Society  was  formed.  Duriu^ 
thiii  period.  It  has  experienced  seasons  of 
pro.«perity,  and  of  adversity.  But  from  the 
coiiitnencement  of  its  existence  to  the 
prevent  time,  in  all  trials,  it  has  been 
stutaiaed  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  chorch^ 
who,  by  his  word  and  providence,  seems  to 
have  been  saying  to  its  Directors,  in  the 
laniEuage  with  which  he  addressed  his 
ancient  people :  "  Speak  to  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  go  forward,'* — notwith- 
standing embarra.Mments  and  difficulties, 
strenuously  and  perseveringly  exert  your- 
selves to  introduce  devotedly  pious,  able 
and  efficient  laborers  into  the  field  of 
harvest. — Urged  onward  by  such  indicelions 
of  the  will  of  God,  and  in.«pired  with  the 
hope  consequent  upon  obedience  to  his 
commands,  they  have  prosecuted  their 
object  in  faith  and  trust. 

In  preparing  this  Annual  Report,  the 
Directors  have  fell  that  they  could  perform 
no  better  service  than,  in  connection  with  a 
detail  of  the  operations  of  the  year,  to 
present  some  important  reasons  for  increased 
efforts  in  behalf  of  this  enterprise,  which 
has  so  signally  received  the  Divine  appro- 
bation. A  full  and  candid  discu^ion  of  this 
subject  it  was  thought,  would  serve  to 
enlighten  the  community,  and  thus  prepare 
them  for  more  exteuded  and  vigorous 
exertions. 

Importance  oftht  Society. — This  appears 
from  the  deficiency  of  properly  qualified 
ministers,  and  from  the  fact  that  this 
deficiency  will  not  be  supplied  in  the 
ordinary  way,  or  without  a  society  of  this 
nature.  This  is  evident  from  the  past 
history  of  llie  church  and  ministry,  espe- 
cially in  this  land.  The  number  of  sucti 
ministers  has  been  decreasing  in  proportion 
to  the  population  almost  from  the  settlement 
of  the  cotmtry  by  the  New  England  pilgrims 
to  the  pre$>ent  time.  When  this  Society 
was  formed,  there  were  not  in  this  whole 
country  more  than  about  1,500  collegially 
educated  ministers*— one  to  6,000  souls,  and 
this  de6ciency  was  rapidly  increasing ;  and 
though  through  the  efforts  of  this  Society 
and  simihr  institutions,  the  proportion  has 
chansced  for  the  better,  yet  the  improvement 
is  still  small.  This  appears  by  a  glance  at 
merely  one  fact.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  is  now  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  it  was  when  the  Society  was  established, 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  not  now 
4,000  collegially  educated  ministers  in  the 
liind.  And  though  there  are  some^-evcn 
many  ministers  who  may  be  respectably 
qualified  to  preach  the  gospel,  that  have 
never  received  a  collegiate  education,  yet 
the  number  of  such  ought  not  certainly  to 
be  reckoned  greater  than  the  number  of 
coUegially  educated  minUters.    This  liberal 
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computation  wovid  make  only  about  8,000 
nioittera  io  the  land  competently  qualified 
to  preach,  while  the  population  amounu 
probably  to  about  16,000,000— one  to  2,000  ; 
and  as  the  parochial  societiea  throuietiout 
the  country  on  an  averaf^e  do  not  embrace 
probably  more  than  600  people  each,  the 
proportion  will  be  only  one  to  3,000  or  4,000 
soula.  And  the  fact  thjt  aume  mioiiiier!* 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  employiiieoi,  is  no 
conclusive  evidence  that  there  is  a  supply. 
There  always  were  some  clergymen  who 
could  not  find  employment.  It  was  so 
before  the  Education  Society  ezbted,  as 
well  as  now,  and  so  it  will  coolioue  to  be. 

The  importance  of  the  Society  is  further 
^own  from  the  testimony  of  distinguished 
individuals;  of  different  Branch  and  Auzili- 
ary  Societies ;  and  also  of  similar  iAstitutiens, 
inserted  in  the  Report. 

PrincipleM  and  Plan  of  the  Society. — 
The  present  plan  of  the  Society  hss  essen- 
tially been  in  existence  during  fourteen 
years;  and  It  is  probably  now  nearly  as 
perfect  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit, 
and  receives  very  genei«lly  the  approbation 
of  the  community.  Testimony  is  adduced 
in  (he  Report  from  distinguished  individuals, 
expressing  their  views  in  favor  of  the 
principles  and  present  system  of  operation, 
of  the  Society. 

Utorough  Edueaiion, — ^From  the  com- 
mencemeat  of  its  existence,  the  Society 
has  required  that  its  tieneficiarles  pursue  a 
regular  and  thorough  education  In  preparing 
lor  the  ministry.  While  they  wish  not  to 
controi  or  interfere  with  the  education  of 
•ther  young  men  who  shall  seek  the  sacred 
office,  yet  it  is  by  them  deemed  best,  that, 
ordhaarily,  none  should  receive  the  patron- 
age of  this  institution  who  do  not  pass 
through  college,  and  take  also  c^  regular 
three  years'  course  of  theological  atudy. 
The  reasona  for  this  have  often  been  apeci- 
fied  and  urged.  They  appear  happily  pre- 
•eoted  and  enforced,  in  extracts  from  reports 
of  Bnoeh  societies,  and  of  simUar  institu- 
tlona. 

Qjuarter^y  Returm  and  Jlpprojiriaiiont, 
On  this  subject  there  has  been  but  very 
little  change.  It  soon  became  apparent  to 
the  Directors,  that  quarterly  reports  made 
In  the  present  form  of  the  Schedules,  were 
Dot  too  often  or  too  particular,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  men,  or  of  the  Society 
whose  patronage  thej  receive.  This  fre> 
quenc  examination,  and  remembrance  of 
accountability,  have  a  happy  effect  in  form- 
ing habits  of  economy,  industry,  sobriety 
and  application  to  their  studies,  and  of  life 
generally.  The  quarterly  appropriations 
are  also  more  beneficial  to  the  recipients 
than  aemi- annual  or  annual  grants.  Re> 
ceived  in  amall  amouoUy  the  aiudoDta  will 


he  more  likely  to  expend  tlieir  appropriations 
with  caution  and  frugality,  than  if  they  were 
received  at  onre  in  a  large  annual  amount. 
It  is  believed  that  this  course  of  procedure 
now  meets  the  approbation  of  the  commu* 
uity  very  generally. 

Loaning  8i/ftem,^-The  loaning  system 
was  not  adopted  at  the  commencemeni  of 
the  Society,  but  was  introduced  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  after  much  consul- 
tation and  reflection,  and  by  (he  advice  of 
many  judicious  friends,  with  tlie  approbation 
and  desire  of  most  of  those  who  were 
beneficiaries  at  that  time.  It  operates  a«  a 
regulator,  or  as  a  preventive  of  many  evils. 
Its  Influence  In  all  respects  has  been  salu- 
tary, and  no  unhappy  results  have  appeared. 
Besides  the  good  effects  of  the  system  in  a 
moral  view,  neaHy  $40,000  have  in  thia 
way  been  refimded  to  the  Society. 

Testimony  from  varioVis  sources  in  favor 
of  this  part  of  the  system  of  operations  la 
adduced  and  inserted  in  the  Report. 

Caution  in  receiving  and  retaining  In" 
dividualn  at  Ben^eiariee. — The  tuo^t  risid 
rules  whirh  can  with  propriety  be  enforced 
in  admlttinK  young  men  to  the  patronaKe  of 
the  Instiiutioti,  have  t>een  adopted.  Adhe- 
rence to  these  U  strictly  demanded.  Satis- 
fartory  testimonials  and  particular  exami- 
nation are  required,  and  a  lull  compliance 
with  the  requirement  Is  enjoined.  And 
when  a  beneficiary  proves  himself  unworthy 
the  a«siAtance  which  he  ha^  received  from 
the  Society,  his  name  is  stricken  from  (he 
list  of  those  who  receive  benefactions.  A 
recurrence  to  the  Rules  of  the  Society 
must  iati.«fv  every  candid  mind,  that  the 
Directors  have  adopted  every  desirable 
precautionary  measure  to  prevent  abusea  of 
(he  charities  of  (he  Institution. 

Paitoral  Supetvisien  ^^TMw  important 
service,  which  devolves  principally  upon 
(he  Secretary,  has  been  discharieed  as  far 
as  other  paramount  dutiea  would  permit 
Some  assistance  in  this  department  of  labor, 
has  been  rendered  by  other  officers  of  the 
Society.  Pastoral  duty  of  this  oature  la 
beneficial  to  tlie  individuals  over  whom  it  le 
exercised,  and  to  the  Society  Itfielf.  Its 
effects,  through  these  young  men,  are  also, 
salutary  upon  the  institutions  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Happy  would  ft  be, 
were  our  colleges  favored  with  ao  officer, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  take  a  special 
and  spiritual  oversight  of  all  tlieir  students. 
The  most  beneficial  results  mifcht  be  ex- 
pected to  appear  io  their  moral  and  religioua 
deportment 

Munber  aenated.  —The  number  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  aided  by  the  Parent  So- 
ciety and  its  Branches  since  (he  l«!^  Anni- 
versary, is  a^  follows— 25S  in  18  Theo- 
logical Seminaries,  484  in  29  Colleges,  188 
in  97    Academlea  i*-amottoUDg  In  aU  to 
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M2  in  104  inttitotions.    Of  these.  546  were 
•Misted  at  institutions  in  the  New  England 
Slates,  and  876  at  institutions  in  the  Middle, 
Southern,  and  Western  States.    The  num- 
t>erornew  beneficiaries  received  during  the 
year,  is  138.    A   large  number  who   had 
previously  enjoyed   the  patronage  of  the 
Society,    have    not  the    past    year  either 
lolicited  or  received  aid.    The  reasons  for 
thisare-^ome  have  su<pended  their  studies 
for  a  time,  being  engaged  in  teaching  school, 
and  others  have  received   larger  supplies 
froni  their  parents  or  friends.    Tiie  benefici- 
aries have  understood  that  it  was  particu- 
larly the  wish  of  the  Directors,  that  none 
should  apply  for  assistance  unless  absolute 
and  immediate  necessity  required  it.   These 
individuals  are  considered  as  still  connected 
with  the  Society,  and  expect  at  some  future 
time,  perhaps  the  present  year,  again  to 
request  aid,  and  must  receive  it,  or  they 
will  become  disheartened,  and  some  of  them 
probably   abaodoD  their  favorite  object  of 
pursuit,    the    ministry  of   Christ.      These 
individuals  are  not  embraced  in  the  prece- 
ding estimate.     Were  they  to  be  added  to 
the  number,  it  would  probably  be  increased 
to  1,100  or  1,200.    Tiie  Society  has  aided 
in  the  whole  since  it  commenced  operations, 
8,268,  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  have 
entered  upon  the  active   duties  of  their 
office. 

The  number  aided  in  each  succeeding 
year,  since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  v, 
7,*  138,  140,  161,  172.  205,  195,  216,  198. 
225,  156,  300,  404,  524,  604,  673.  807,  9J2. 
1,040,  1,040,  1,125.  1,141,  981.  922. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  number  assisted 
during  the  first  five  years  is  618,  average 
number  in  a  year.  124;  the  second  five 
years,  1,039,  average  number.  208;  the 
third  hve  years,  1,988,  average  uumber. 
398 ;  the  fourth  five  years,  4,472,  average 
number,  894;  the  last  four  years,  4.139, 
average  number,  1,035.  The  average  num- 
ber assisted  the  last  four  years  is  about  nine 
times  as  large  as  it  waa  the  first  five  years. 


ReeewU  and  ExpendUyre9.—Th%  re- 
ceipts of  the  Parent  Society  and  its  Branches 
during  the  past  year,  amount  to  951.963 
60.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  time 
have  been  $59,292  57,  exceeding  the 
receipts  by  07,329  07.  This  last  sum 
added  to  025,508  24,  the  debt  of  the 
preceding  year,  makes  the  present  debt 
032.837  31.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  this  debt  includes  the  payment 
of  the  appropriations  for  the  quarter  which 
bave  juift  been  made. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  from  year  to 
year,  as  appears  by  the  Annual  Reports,  are 
as  follows  omitting  the  fractional  parts, 
▼iz!-lS16,  05,714;  1817,  06,436;  1818, 
05.971 ;   1819,  019,330  ;  1820,    015,148; 
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1821,  018.108;  1822,  15,940;  1828,011,- 
545;  1824,  09,454;  1826,  016.596;  I82T. 
0S3),O94;  1828.  031.691;  1829.080.064; 
1880,  030.710;  1831,  040.450;  1832, 
042,080;  1883,  047.836 ;  1834.  057,818; 
1835,  083,062;  1836,  063,227;  1887, 
065.574;  1838,  055,660;  1839,  055,075; 
1840,  061,963.  '^        • 

Amount  of  Eamings.—The  earnings  of 
the  beneficiaries  have  been  much  as  usual, 
evincing  a  commendable  zeal  in  making 
efforts  to  sustain  themselves.  Owing  to  a 
delinquency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Branches,  a  full  account  of  the  earnings  of 
all  the  beneficiaries  has  not  been  returned  to 
the  Rooms  of  the  Parent  Society ;  but  from 
the  returns  which  have  been  received,  (and 
these  have  been  somewhat  general),  iC 
appears  that  the  sum  earned  is  081,972. 
The  sum  of  earnings  reported  from  year  to 
year  the  last  fourteen  years,  is  as  follows^ 
viz:— 1827,  04,000;  1828,  05.149;  1829, 
08,728;  1830.011,010;  1831,  011,460: 
1832.  015.568;  1833,  020,611;  1834, 
026,268;  1835,029.829;  1836.  038,502; 
1837,  039,685;  1838,  037,844;  1839, 
033.177;  1840,  031,972— amountioff  ia 
all  to  0309,203.  ^ 

Amount  Mefitnded.'-'The  tarn  refunded 
by  the  beneficiaries  the  last  year  is  f  4,784 
84,  thus  furnishing  means  for  the  educatioo 
of  others  to  preach  the  gospel  of  salvation. 
The  several  sums  refunded  to  this  time  is 
as  follows:— during  the  eleven  years  pre« 
ceding  April  80,  1826,  0339  60;  in  1827, 
090  00 ;  1828.  0864  22 ;  1829.  0830  91 ; 
1830,  01.007  84;  1831.  02.647  68;  1832, 
01,312  77;  1833,  02,113  27;  1834,  01,- 
247  78;  1835,  02,957  14;  1886,  04,332 
53;  1887,  07,644  10;  1838.  04,467  95; 
1839,  04,426  40;  1840,  04,784  84:— 
making  039,760  84. 


ObligaiionM  Canee/M.— The  usual  favor 
has  been  shown  to  those  who  have  requested, 
according  to  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  to 
have  their  notes  cancelled.  The  Directors 
are  always  disposed  to  act  in  this  respect 
upon  liberal  principles. 

Such  have  been  the  operations  of  the 
Society  during  the  year  which  has  just 
elapsed.  From  a  survey  of  the  past  wo 
now  turn  to  the  future. 

In  view  of  the  facts  which  have  beea 
detailed,  the  Directors  feel  that  most  cogent 
reasons  exist  for  increased  efforts  in  carrying 
forward  this  cause,  so  important  in  itself, 
and  which  so  deeply  interests  the  gracious 
Redeemer  of  a  lost  world.  Tliese  reasons 
they  will  endeavor  distinctly  to  announce 
and  enforce. 

1.  The  benefit  which  would  be  derived 
by  our  literary  and  theological  iostituttons, 
and  benevolent  Societies. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  108  colleges 
and  87  theologieal  semiaaries.    These  can* 
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not  exist  and  floorffh  to  the  tstent  they 
now  do,  without  the  aid  of  EdiMation 
Societies.  We  speak  not  of  every  lodiTidual 
institution,  hut  of  those  generally  within 
the  sphere  of  the  operations  of  such  So- 
eieties.  Nine  tentin  of  the  Presidents  of 
our  Colleges,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  Professors  in  them  and  in  the  The* 
ological  Seminaries,  were  ministers  or 
students  originally  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry, and  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
them  received  the  patronage  oif  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society. 
•  Education  Societies  assist  in  sustaining 
these  institutions  by  increasing  the  number 
of  students.  The  students  aided  not  only 
benefit  by  their  numbers  the  institutions 
with  which  they  are  connected,  (and  nearly 
one  half  of  the  young  men  who  are  pre- 
Mriag  for  the  ministry  are  aided  by  charity,) 
hut  also,  by  their  salutary  and  religious 
influence,  improve  the  whole  moral  atmo- 
aphere  around  them.  The  pecuniary  pro- 
fits arising  to  these  institutions  from  such 
students,  by  their  payment  of  tuition,  iMiard 
and  room  rent,  afford  much  aaaistanee  in 
•opporcing  these  various  establishments. 
.  The  bearing  which  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society  has  on  Colleges  and  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries,  is  sliown  by  communications 
from  some  of  our  most  dirtinguished  Presi- 
dents and  Professors.  Their  remarlcs  are 
natural,  full,  and  explicit,  and  are  the  highest 
and  surest  testimony  in  relatioa  to  this 
subject  which  can  be  furnished. 

In  the  sisterhood  of  charitable  institutions, 
each  has  its  appropriate  sphere  of  action 
In  extending  the  tungdom  of  Christ.  Edu- 
cation Societies  are  peculiarly  important, 
as  ministers  are  the  grand  desideratum  for 
this  purpose.  Hence  said  the  Saviour, 
**  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest, that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into 
faisiiarvest." 

2.  Another  reason  fbr  increased  efforts 
in  this  cause,  is  the  benefits  which  will 
dkercby  result  to  the  churches. 

Were  the  churches  to  obtain  correct  and 
extended  information  in  respect  to  this 
•ubject,  and  duly  to  ponder  it,  their  sympa- 
tlietic  feelings  would  be  enlisted  in  Its 
behalf.  No  heart  would  remain  unafl^cted, 
and  unceasingly  would  the  prayer  be  offered, 
Lord,  send  forth  more  laborers  into  the 
harvest  With  correct  Icowledge,  with  deep 
sympathies,  and  a  spirit  of  holy  importunity 
in  prayer.  Christians  would  not  refrain  from 
contributing  as  the  object  would  require. 
,  In  the  process  of  selecting  and  educating 
pious  indigent  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
the  churclies  are  benefited  by  a  reflex 
Influence — their  own  piety  and  growth  in 
grace  are  promoted. 

8.  The  most  important  reason  for  greater 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Society  is  that  its 
ability  to  multiply  pious,  able  and  faithful 
Bainistera  of  the  gospel  may  be  increased. 

Bj  its  hutrumeatality,  it  hu   already 


brought  into  the  ministry  about  1,500  lodi« 
viduals,  one-third  mora  than  ail  the  aettled 
Congregational  ministers  in  New  England, 
and  two  thirds  as  many  as  all  the  Presby- 
terisn  ministers  in  the  United  States*  and 
more  than  there  were  collegially  educated 
ministers  of  ail  deoominatlona  of  Christiana 
in  the  country,  at  the  lime  the  Society  wao 
formed.  This  number  it  will  rapidly  in* 
creaae,  if  the  necessary  means  for  Ita 
support  are  provided.  On  the  churches  It 
has  hitherto  depended,  and  on  them  it  still 
depends  for  its  efficiency  in  eniighteniof 
and  saving  a  lost  world.  May  it  not  lia 
hoped,  that  they  will  arise  to  renewed  and 
increased  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  Society  ? 
Will  they  not  more  frequently  look  abroad 
and  behold  the  darliness  that  covers  the 
earth,  and  the  gross  daricness  the  people, 
and  in  view  of  the  affecting  scene,  unite 
their  prayers  and  their  efforts  in  l>ehalf  of 
this  cause,  till  a  pious  and  learned  miniatry 
shall  be  furnished  for  every  thousand  soau 
in  our  own  country,  and  a  sufficient  nomt>er 
of  missionaries  fbr  every  heathen  land  ? 

4.  The  last  reason  which  will  ha  offered 
for  greater  effort  in  this  cauae,  is  the  strong 
ground  of  hope,  that  exertions  at  the  present 
time  will  be  crowned  with  more  than  usual 
auccess. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  there  are 
faivorable  opportunities  fbr  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes  and  plans.  While 
every  charitable  enterprise  approved  by  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church,  may  be  expected 
to  aucceed  in  proportion  to  the  Mth  exet^ 
cised,  the  prayers  offered,  and  the  other 
efforta  made  in  reference  to  it,  (for  thia  has 
uniformly  been  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
benevolent  Societies  for  the  diffiision  of 
light,  life,  and  salvation,)  yet  greater  reaolts 
from  the  same  efforts  may  be  realized  at 
one  time  than  at  another.  The  immediate 
future,  it  would  seem,  is  a  specially  favor- 
able time  for  Increased  eflbrta  on  behalf  of 
tills  Society.  In  the  numerous  revivals  of 
religion  with  which  our  land  has  beta 
recently  visited,  a  large  number  of  young 
men  have  experienced  the  renewing  grace 
of  God.  Indeed,  the  revivals  are  peculiarly 
characterized  by  the  conversion  or  (his  daas 
of  the  community.  What  meaneth  this? 
Is  it  not  a  proclamation  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
himself,  saying.  Set  apart  these  young  men, 
who  have  auitable  natural  talents,  to  be 
Levites,  and  educate  tliem  for  the  holy 
ministry  ?  Who  can  resist  this  conclusion  ? 
Besides,  in  these  revivals,  many  it  ia  hoped, 
have  been  biought  into  the  "kmgdom,  who 
will  be  disposed  to  consecrate,  not  only 
themselves  but  also  their  woridly  posses- 
sions, to  the  service  of  theh*  Redeemer, 
whose  earthly  resources  enable  them  greatly 
to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  shall 
publiah  the  gospel  of  peace.  This  consid- 
eration is  greatly  encouraging  at  the  present 
time  of  pecuniary  embarraasment,  for  naoch 
greater  cootributiOBs  to  iba  Saciety  n»H 
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be  mtde  thtn  were  the  last  veer,  or  the 
Director!,  notwUhstandiog  all  the  evih 
which  may  result  to  the  cause,  the  church 
ajMl  the  world,  by  so  doinf^,  will  be  oom- 
pelted  to  suspend  operatioos  for  a  time. 

Candusum, — ^This  cause  Is  the  Lord's 
and  he  will  sustain  it  From  his  throne  of 
mercy  in  the  lieavens,  he  condescends  to 
invite  us  to  participate  in  this  f^lorious 
enterprise ;  to  be  co-workers  with  him  in 
providing  ministers  of  the  gospel  for  tiie 
exigencies  of  tlie  world.  *'  It  is  good  to  be 
sealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing." 
Apathy  in  this  cause  is  treason  to  the  King 


of  Zion.  An  poasible  eflbrts  should  be  made 
to  accelerate  the  day  of  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  the  church.  The  object  to  be 
obtained  Is  great  and  sublime — the  redemp- 
tion of  a  world.  Success  in  this  undertaki^ 
is  certain,  and  the  reward  Is  glorious  and 
eternal.  Confiding  in  the  promises,  power 
and  grace  of  Jehovah,  and  anticipating  the 
final  results,  we  would  press  forward,  till 
we  see  verified  what  the  beloved  Apostle 
saw  in  prophetic  virion,  "  an  angel  fly  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasiing 
gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred^ 
and  tongue,  and  people. 
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STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES    AND   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARIES 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thk  following  accouDt  of  the  different  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries 
in  the  United  States,  prepared  after  much  correspondence  and  with  great  labor, 
was  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Ainericaik 
Education  Society,  and  with  a  few  corrections,  is  here  inserted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ministry,  and  of  literary  Institutions,  and  of  the  cause  of  education 
generally. 

The  name  of  the  denomination  of  Christians  under  whose  direction  each  Col- 
lege and  Seminary  is,  with  the  exception  of  Congregationalists  and  Presby- 
terians, we  have  mentioned.  As  most  of  the  Colleges  are  in  connection  with 
these  two  denominations,  it  is  thought  needless  to  specify  them.  A  few  of  them 
perhaps  should  not  be  considered  as  denominational,  as  it  respects  the  indi- 
Tiduals  who  ha?e  the  direction  of  them. 


COIiliEGES. 

MAINE. 

Bowdoin  CoUege. — Located  in  Brunswick.  Founded,  1794.  Went  into  operation, 
1B02.  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  D.  D,  President.  Professors,  8;  Academical  Stu- 
dents, 150 ;  Medical  Students,  70.    Libraries,  18,000  volumes.    Graduates,  649. 

WaUrvUU  CoUege, — Located  in  Waterville.  Incorporated,  1820.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Baptists. ,  President    Professors,  5 ;  Tutor,  1 ;   Students,  55. 

Libraries,  6,000  volumes.    Graduates,  145. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Doftmanih  College, — Located  in  Hanover.  Incorporated,  1769.  Rev.  Nathan  Lord. 
D.  D.,  President  Professors,  13 ;  Tutors,  2 ;  Academicid  Students,  321 ;  Medical 
Students,  77.    Libraries,  16,200  volumes.    Graduates,  2,052. 

VERMONT. 

UniversUyof  Vermont. — Located  in  Burlington.  Founded,  1791.  Rev.  John  Wheeler^ 
D.  D.,  President  Professors,  6;  Students,  109.  Libraries,  9,200  volumes.  Giada- 
ates,  241. 

MiddUlmrv^ColUge.'^Loceidd   in    Middlebury.    Founded,  1800. ^ 

President  Professors,  4 ;  Tutors,  2 ;  Students,  o2.  Libraries,  7,054  volumes.  Gradu- 
ates, 758. 

Jitorwick  I7mrernCy.— Located  in  Norwich.  Incorporated,  1834.  Alden  Partridge^ 
M.  A.,  PrincipaL    Farther  particulars  not  ascertained. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Harv4ird  Unhereity. — Located  in  Cambridge.  Founded,  1638.  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy, 
LL.  D.,  President  Professors,  21;  Instructors,  4j  Tutors,  2;  Proctors,  6;  I^w 
Students,  87;  Medical  Students,  85;  Academical  Students,  237.  Libraries,  50,000 
voliunes.    Graduates,  SfiSQ, 
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CMZi^— Located  in  Williamatown.  Foaoded,  1793.  Rer.  Mirk  HopkiiM^ 
D.  D.,  President.  ProleMora,6i  Tutor,  1;  Stndenti,  128.  libraries,  7^  yolame*. 
Gradaates,  933.  > 

Amktfrat  CeUege. — Located  in  AmlieTst  Founded,  1821.  Incorporated,  189S.  Rer. 
Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  President.  Professors,  5;  Lecturers,  9;  Tutors,  4; 
Teacliers,  2-,  Students,  169.    Libraries,  12,500  Tolumes.    Oradoates,  613. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Brsion  University, — Located  in  Proyidence.  Founded,  1764.  Rer.  Francis  Wav- 
land,  D.'  D.,  President.  Under  the  direction  of  Baptists.  Professors,  6;  Tutors,  3; 
Students,  1^.    libraries,  14,000  yolumes.    Graduates,  1,390. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Yale  CoUege, — Located  in  New  Haven.  Founded,  1700.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Daj,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President  Professors,  16 ;  Tutors,  7 ;  Instructors,  8 ;  Law  Students,  45 ;  Medi- 
cal Students,  45;  Academical  Students,  438.  Libraries,  27,000  yolumes.  Graduatesy 
4,824. 

Washington  CoUege, — Located  in  Hartford.  Incorporated,  1824.  Rey.  Silas  Totten, 
D.  D.,  President,  Under  the  direction  of  Episcopalians,  rrofessors,  5;  Lecturer,  1; 
Tutor,  1 ;  Students,  78.    Libraries,  6,500  yolumes.    Graduates,  175. 

IVesisyan  University. -^hocaXed  in  Middletown.  Incorporated,  1831.  Under  the 
direction  of  Methodists.  Rey.  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.,  President.  Professors,  5 ;  Lec- 
turer, 1 ;  Teachers,  2;  Tutors,  2;  Students,  124.  Libraries,  10,300  yolumes.  Gtadn- 
ates,  110. 

NEW  YORK. 

Coltanbia  College. — Located  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Receiyed  its  charier,  1754. 
Under  the  direction  of  Episcopalians.  Hon.  William  Alexander  Duer,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent.   Professors,  10 ;  Students,  139.    Libraries,  14,000  yolumes.    Graduates,  1,170. 

Union  Co^tf.— Located  in  Schenectady.  Founded,  1795.  Rey.  Eliphalet  Nott, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President.  Professors  and  Assistant  Professors,  11 ;  Students,  281. 
Libraries,  13,000  yolumes.    Graduates,  2,029. 

HamiUon  C^»22«^e.->Located  in  Clinton.  Incorporated,  1812.  Simeon  North,  M.  A., 
President.  Professors,  4 ;  Tutors,  2;  Students,  92.  Libraries,  9,000  yolumes.  Gradu- 
ates, 464. 

Hamilton  Literary  and  7Tieol4)gieal  /nsftftt<um.~Located  in  Hamilton.  Founded, 
1820.  Under  the  direction  of  Baptists.  Rey.  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  senior  Pro- 
fesjior.  Other  Professors,  6 ;  Lecturer,  1 ;  Tutors,  3 ;  Students  in  college,  74 ;  prepar* 
atory  department,  83.    Libraries,  4,600  volumes.    Graduates,  140. 

Oeneva  College. — Located  in  Geneya.  Founded,  1825.  Under  the  direction  of 
Episcopalians.  Rey.  Benjamin  Hale,  D.  D.,  President.  Professors,  8;  Tutors,  3; 
Students,  66 ;  Medical  Students,  81 .    Libraries,  5,400  yolumes.    Graduates,  43. 

Universitu  of  J^ew  ForA.^Located  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Founded,  1831.  Hon. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor.  Professors,  12 ;  Students,  85.  Giadu- 
ates,  106. 

NEW  JERSEY, 

CoUege  of  Jfew  Jersey, — Located  in  Princeton.  Founded,  1746.  Rey.  James  Cama- 
han,  D.  D.,  President.  Professors,  8 ;  Tutors,  4;  Students,  263.  Libraries,  11,000  yol- 
umes.   Graduates,  3,183. 

Rutgers  College. — Located  in  New  Brunswick.  Founded,  1770.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  Rey.  Philip  Milledoler,  D.  D.,  President.  Pro- 
fessors, 5 ;  Students,  76.    Libraries,  6,500  yolumes.    Graduates,  300. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Univsrsity  of  Pennsyhama. — ^Located  in  Philadelphia.  Founded,  1755.  Rey.  John 
Ludlow,  D.  D.,  Proyost  Professors,  4;  Instructors  in  the  collegiate  department,  3 ; 
Professors  in  Medical  department,  7 ;  Students  in  Collegiate  department,  lol ;  in  Medi- 
cal department,  350.    Libraries,  5,000  volumes.    Graduates,  875. 

Dickinson  OtU^s.— Located  in  Carlisle.  Incorporated,  1783.  Under  the  direction 
of  Methodists.  Rey.  John  Price  Durbin,  D.  D.,  President  Professors,  5 ;  Tutors,  3  -, 
Law  StudenU,  23;  CoUegiate  StndenU,  99.  Ubraries,  10,600  yolumes.  Gradu- 
ates, 610. 
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J^/ktmm  OaUtf€. — Located  in  GtnoBtborf .  Ineorponted,  1803.  Bev.  Ifatthew 
Brown,  D.  D.,  Aetident.  Profeiaora,  6 ;  Tutors,  2 ;  StodenU,  147 ;  otben  in  a  pre* 
paratory  eonrae,  56.    Librariei,  4,500  ▼olumei.    Gradaates,  650. 

AiUgMmny  Oitti^.— Located  in  Meadville.    Founded,  1817.    Undor  the  direotioa  of 
Methodisto.    Rev.  H.  J.  Clarlc,  M.A.  Preaident    Prafeaaon,3;  Tntor,!;  Students, 
100.    Libraries,  8,000  Toliunes.    Graduates,  16. 

Wegtem  Umoernhf. — Located  in  PIttibnrg.  Fonnded,  1820.  Libraries,  600  vols. 
Graduates,  45.    Not  now  in  operation. 

W^stdmgUm  C^ttc^e.— Located  in  Washington.  Fonnded,  1806.  Rot.  David 
McConaaghy,  D.  D.,  President  Professors,  4 ;  Tator,  1 ;  Stadents,  59.  Preparatory 
department,  85.    Libraries,  3,300  Tolames.    Graduatos,  224. 

LafdyttU  CoUm, — Located  at  Easton.  Fonnded,  1632.  pey.  George  Jonkin,  D.  D., 
President  Professors,  7 ;  Students  in  Collegiate  department,  51 ;  in  Law  department, 
5.    Libraries,  1,350  yolumes.    Gradaales,  18. 

Pemuylvama  Gp22ye.— Located  in  Gettysburg.  Founded,  1832.  Under  the  dire<y- 
tion  of  Lutherans.  Key.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  President  Professors,  4 ;  Lecturer,  1 ; 
Tutors,  2;  Students,  59 ;  others  in  a  partial  or  preparatory  course,  82.  Libraries,  2,270 
volumes.    Graduates,  35. 

Bristol  ColUgiaU  /iu<ihr<um.— Located  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol.  Founded,  ]833» 
Under  the  direction  of  Episcopalians.    Not  now  in  operation. 

MdrshaU  CoUege.^hocaied  in  Mercersburg.  Incorporated,  1836.  Rev.  F.  A.  Ranch, 
D.  P.,  President  Professors,  3 ;  Tutor,  1 ',  Students,  48.  Libraries,  7,800.  Gradu- 
ates, 13. 

DELAWARE. 

JVeiBorA;  G9Ui{ge.— Located  in  Newark.  Founded,  1833.  Rey.  Richard  S.  Mason, 
D.  D.,  President  Professors,  4;  Students,  55;  Libraries,  1,200  yolumes.  Gradu- 
ates, 4. 

MARYLAND. 

8l  Jifkn*s  ColUge, — Located  in  Annapolis.  Founded,  1784.  Rey.  Hector  Hum- 
phreys, D.  D.,  President.  Professors,  5 ;  Students  in  regular  Collegiate  course,  27 ;  in 
the  partial  course  and  grammar  school,  37.    Libraries,  4,000  volumes.    Graduates,  117. 

SL  Mary's  CsUege. — Located  in  Baltimore.  Founded,  1793,  and  incorporated  1804. 
Under  the  direction  of  Catholics.  Rey.  John  J.  Chanche,  D.  D.,  President  Instrue- 
tors,  25 ;  StudenU,  70 ;  others  in  a  partial  or  preparatory  course,  137.  Libraries,  12,000 
yolumes.    Graduates,  187. 

C^i«oerfify<2f  .MiBry2and.-r Located  in  Baltimore.  Founded,  1812.  Not  now  in  open^ 
tion. 

Mount  St.  Mainfs  CoZ/c^e.— Located  in  Emroitsburgh.  Incorporated,  1830.  Under 
the  direction  of  Catholics.  Rev.  John  McCaffrey,  M.  A.,  President  Instructors,  7 ) 
other  teachers,  10 ;  Studente,  31  \  in  the  grammar  school,  85.  Libraries,  3,500  vol* 
nmes.    Graduates,  41. 

Mount  Hops  CoUege.-^Ijocsittd  near  Baltimore.  Incorporated,  1832.  Present  state 
not  ascertained. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Oeorgetown  College. — Located  in  Georgetown.  Founded,  1799.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Catholics.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Mulledy,  D.  D.,  President  Instructors,  17; 
Studente,  134.    Libraries,  12,000  yolumes.    Graduates,  90. 

Columbian.  College. — Located  in  Washington  Incorporated,  1821.  Under  the  direo* 
tion  of  Baptiste.  Key.  Stephen  Chapin,  D.  D.,  President  Instructors,  9;  Lecturer, 
1 ;  Studente,  25.    Libraries,  4,200  volumes.    Graduates,  97. 

VIRGINIA. 

WUUam  and  Maty  College, — Located  in  Williamsburgh.  Incorporated,  1691. 
Thomas  R.  Dew,  M.  A.,  President  Professors,  4 ;  Studente,  140.  Libraries,  4,250 
volumes. 

Hampden  Sidney  CoUego. — Located  in  Prince  Edward  county.  Incorporated,  1788. 
Hon.  William  Maxwell,  LL.  D.,  President  Professon,  10;  Tutor,  1;  Studente,  65. 
Medical  studente,  63.    Libraries,  8,000  volumes. 

Washington  College. — Located  in  Lexington.  Founded,  1812.  Rev.  Henry  RufRier^ 
D.  D.,  President  Professors,  4;  Studente,  49.  Libraries,  2,000  yolumes.  Gradu* 
ates,400. 
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Unhernty  of  Vvrgvma, — Located  in  Charlottesrille.  Foonded,  1819.  John  A.  G. 
Davisi,  M.  A..  Chairman,  ^tx^smon^  9;  StudenU,  243.  Libraiies,  16,000  Tola. 
Graduates,  200. 

Bandolpk-Maeon  ColUg$. — Located  in  Boydton.  Incorporated,  1830.  Under  the 
direction  of  Methodiata.  Key.  M.  C.  Garland,  M.  A.  Preatdent.  Teachers,  6; 
Students,  96. 

Emory  and  Henry  College  — Located  at  Glade  Spring,  Washington  Co.  Founded, 
1838.  iocorporatecT,  1839.  Under  the  direction  of  MetbodisU.  Rev.  Charlea  Collins* 
M.  A.,  President.  Professors,  2 ;  Tutors,  2.  Students  in  the  different  depaztmenta 
about  140.    Libraries,  1,000  volumes. 

jRector  College. — Located  in  Harrison  County.  Incorporated  1839.  Rev.  Chailea 
Wheeler,  President.    Other  particulars  not  known. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

University  of  ybrtk  Carolina. — Located  at  Chapel  Hill.  Founded,  1789.  Hon. 
David  L.  Swain,  M.  A.,  President.  Professors,  6 ;  Tutors,  2;  Students,  164.  Libra- 
ries, 9,000  volumes.    Graduates,  620. 

Davidson  College. — Located  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Incorporated,  1838.  Rev. 
Robert  Hall  Morrison,  D.  D.,  President.    Professors,  2;  Tutor,  I ;  Studenu,  86. 

Wake  Forest  Co2%6.— Located  in  Wake  Forest  Founded,  1833.  Incorporated,  1838. 
Samuel  Wait,  M.  A.,  President    Instructors,  4 ;  Students,  77.    Graduates,  9. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

College  of  CAArlejCm.— Located  in  Charleston.  Founded,  1785.  Incorporated  anew» 
1791,  by  the  name  of  Charleston  College,  and  incorporated  again  by  its  present  name, 
1838.  Rev.  William  T.  Brantley,  D.  D.  President  Professors,  3 ;  StudenU,  50.  Librae 
ries.  2,000  volumes.    Graduates,  67 ;  last  commencement,  3~making  70. 

College  of  South  Oiro/tnA.— Located  in  Columbia.  Founded,  1804.  Hon.  Robert  W. 
Barnwell,  M.  A.,  President    Instructors,  8 ;  Students,  160.    Libraries,  18,000  volumes. 

GEORGIA. 

University  of  Georgia, — Located  in  Athens.  Incorporated,  1785.  Rev.  Alonio 
Church,  D.  D.,  President  Professors,  6;  Tutors,  2;  StudenU,  116.  Libraries,  11,000 
volumes.     Graduates,  433. 

OgUthorve  ^n»v«rsi^.— Located  at  Midway.  Incorporated,  1836.  Rev.  Carlisle  P. 
Beman,  M.  A.,  President  Professors,  4;  Teacher,  1;  Students,  31;  Preparatory 
department,  120. 

Emory  College. — Located  in  Oxford.  Incorporated,  1837.  Under  the  direction  of 
Methodists.    Rev.  Augustus  B.  Longstreet,  President    Professors,  4 ;  Students,  33. 

ALABAMA. 

University  of  Alahama. — Located  in '  Tuscaloosa.  Incorporated,  1820.  Went  into 
operation,  1831.  Rev.  Basil  Manly,  D.  D.,  President  Professors,  5;  Tutors,  2;  Stu- 
dents, 56.    Libraries,  5,289  volumes.    Graduates,  54. 

La  Grar^e  College. — Located  at  La  Grange.  Founded,  1831.  Under  the  direction 
of  Methodists.  Rev.  Robert  Paine,  M.  A.,  President.  Instructors,  5 ;  Students  in  all 
departments,  140.    Libraries,  1,000  volumes. 

Spring  HUl  CoUege. — Located  at  Spring  Hill.  Founded,  1830.  Under  the  direction 
of  Catholics.  Rev.  Peter  Mauvernay,  Superintendent  Instructors,  4 ;  Students,  107. 
Library,  4,000  volumes. 

MISSISSIPPL 

Jefferson  CoUege. — Situated  at  Washington.  Incorporated,  1802.  Rev.  A.  Btephena, 
President    Proiessors,  4  ;  Students,  59.    Libraries,  1 ,522  volumes. 

Oakland  College. — Located  at  Oakland.  Founded,  1831.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chamber- 
lain, D.  D.,  Preaident    Professon,  5;  Students  in  all  departments,  160. 

Mississippi  CoUege.— Located  at  Clinton.  EsUblisbed,  1830.  Under  the  direction 
of  Methodists.    Not  now  in  operation,  but  will  commence  operations  in  January  next. 

LOUISIANA. 
CoUege  of  Louisiana. — Located  in  Jackson.    Incorporated,  1825.    James  Shannon, 
M.  A.,  President    Professon,  4;   StudenU  in  all  departmenU,  106.    Libraries,  1,800 
Tolnmea.    Graduates,  12. 

▼OL.  Ztll.  15 
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FrnMin  CoUigg. — ^Nothing  of  this  college  in  particaUur  ii  known. 

Jef arson  ColUge. — Located  at  St.  James.    Foonded,  1831.    Thomas  R.  Isgalls,  M.  A., 

President.    Instructors,  6 ;  Students,  138.    Libraries,  1,000  volumes. 

81,  Charles  College,— Loenied  at  Grand  Colean.  Under  the  direction  of  Catkolioa. 
Rev.  Nicholas  Point,  President. 

ColUge  of  Baton  Ani^e— Located  at  Baton  Rouge.  Founded,  1838.  Rev.  William 
B.  Lacej,  D.  D.,  President.    Professors,  4;  Students,  70.    Libraries,  900  volaniM. 

TENNESSEE. 

GrstsmUs  CoUege. — Located  in  Greenville.  Founded,  1794.  Rev.  James  Maelin, 
M.  A.  President    Instructors,  2;  Students,  30.    Libraries,  3,600  vols.    Graduates,  100. 

University  of  JfashvUle. — Located  in  Nashville.  Incorporated  by  the  name  of  Cum- 
berland College,  1806.  In  1826,  by  an  act  of  legislature,  it  took  the  name  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville.  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  u..  President.  Professors,  4;  Tutors, 
2;  StudenU,  106.    Libraries,  8,493  volumes.     Graduates,  220. 

Ecut  Tennessee  University. — Located  in  Knoxville.  Incorporated,  1807.  In  January, 
1840,  its  name  was  changed  to  East  Tennessee  University.  Joseph  Estabrook,  M.  A., 
President.  Professors,  3 ;  Tutor,  1 ;  Students,  52.  Libraries,  3,307  volumes.  Grado- 
ates,  32. 

Jackson  CoUege, — Located  near  Colombia.    Founded,  1830.  ■  ,  Presi- 

dent.   Professors,  2 ;  Tutors,  2  \  Students  in  all  departments,  100.    Libraries,  1,250  vol- 
umes.    Graduates,  3. 

Washington  College. — Located  near  Jonesborongh,  East  Tennessee.    Founded,  1794. 

y  President.    Professors,  2}  Students,  43.    Libraries,  1,000  volumes. 

Graduates,  110. 

KENTUCKY. 


Transt^vania  C^tv^rn^.— Located  in  Lexington.     Founded,  1796. 


President    Professors,  13;  College  StudenU,  30;  Medical  Students,  200;  Law  Stu- 
dents, 39.    Libraries,  4,400  volumes.    Graduates,  610. 

St.  TTufmas*  CoUege. — Situated  about  four  miles  south  of  Bardstown.  Founded,  1611. 
Under  the  direction  of  Catholics.    Rev.  Walter  Coons,  Superior. 

Centre  College. — Located  in  Danville.  Founded,  1819.  Rev.  John  C.  Young,  M.  A., 
President     Professors,  5 ;  Tutors,  2;  Students, 66.    Libraries,  2,000  volumes. 

8t.  Jo^eph^s  College. — Located  in  Bardstown.  Founded,  1819.  Incorporated,  1824. 
Under  the  direction  of  Catholics.  Rev.  Martin  J  Spalding,  D.  D.  President  Instruc- 
tors, 10 ;  Students,  69 ;  Preparatory  department,  71.  Libraries,  7,000  volumes.  Gradu- 
ates, 150. 

Cumberland  CoUege. — Located  in  Princeton.  Founded,  1825.  Incorporated,  1827. 
Rev.  Francewav  R.  Cossit,  D.  D.  President  Professors,  3;  Students,  49;  Preparatory 
course,  23.    Libraries,  1,050  volumes.    Graduates,  82. 

Oeorgelown  CoUege. — Located  in  Georgetown.  Founded,  1829.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Baptists.  &v.  Howard  Malcom,  M.  A.,  President  Instructors,  4 ;  Teachers, 
2 ;  Students  in  the  College  and  preparatory  department,  105.  Libraries,  1,200  volumes. 
Graduates,  12. 

Jhtgusta  College. — Located  in  Augusta.  Founded,  1822.  Under  the  direction  of 
Methodists.  Rev.  J.  S.  Tomlinson,  D.  D.,  President  Instructors,  5;  Students,  75. 
Libraries,  2,500  volumes.    Graduates,  60. 

St.  Mary's  CoUege — Located  in  Marion  County.  Founded,  1822.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Catholics.  Rev.  Peter  Chazelle,  President  Professors.  8;  Tutors,  2;  Stu- 
dents, 40 ;    Preparatory  department,  102.    Libraries,  4,000  vols.     Graduates,  6. 

Bacon  CoU<^e.— Located  at  Harrodsburg.  Founded,  1836.  Rev.  £.  S.  Burnet, 
President    Instructors,  7 ;  Students,  203.    Libraries,  1,200  volumes. 

OHIO. 

University  of  Ohio. — Located  in  Athens.  Founded,  1821.  Rev.  Wm.  H.  McGuffey, 
M.  A.,  President.  Professors,  5.  Teachers,  2 ;  Students,  95.  Libraries,  2,500  vol- 
umes.   Graduates,  100. 

Miami  University. — Located  in  Oxford.  Founded,  1809.  Rev.  Robert  H.  Bishop, 
D.  D.,  President  Professors,  4 ;  Teachers,  2 ;  Students,  135 ;  Preparatory  depart- 
ment, 6Q.    Libraries,  4,352  volumes.     Graduates,  254. 

Franklin  CoUege. — Located  in  New  Athens.    Founded,  1824.    Its  first  incorpoiatsd 
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Btme  was  Alma  College.    Rev.  Jacob  Coon,  acting  President.    Profewow,  4 ;   Tatora, 
d ;  Stadents,  51 ;  Preparatory  department,  67.  Libraries,  1 ,900  Tolames.   Graduates,  7L 

Wettam  Reserve  ColUge. — Located  in  Hadson.  Founded,  1826.  Rev.  George  EL 
Pierce,  O.  D  ,  President  Professors,  7 ;  Tutors.  2 ;  Teacher,  1 ;  Students  in  college,  63 ; 
Preparatory  department,  33.    Libraries,  4,200  volumes.   Graduates,  51. 

Kemyon  CoUege. — Located  in  Gambier.  Founded,  1828.  Under  the  direction  of 
Episcopalians,  lit.  Rev.  Charles  Pettit,  Mcllvaioe,  D.  D.,  President.  Professors,  6 ; 
Tutors,  2 ;  Teachers,  4 ;  Students  in  college,  55 ;  in  the  preparatory  department,  65. 
Libraries,  8,720  volumes. 

GnumQe  Girf^ge.— Situated  in  Granville.  Incorporated,  1832.  Under  the  diree- 
tion  of  Baptists.  Rev.  Jonathan  Goioff,  D.  D.,  President.  Instructors,  4 ;  Students, 
in  all  departments,  100.    Libraries,  3,000  volumes. 

Mmwtta  C^Uii^e.— Situated  at  Marietta.  Founded,  1832.  Rev.  Joel  H.  Linsley^ 
D.  D.,  Presideat.  Professors,  5;  Tutor,  1.  Students,  50.  Libraries,  3,500  volumes. 
Graduates,  12. 

OherUn  ColUguUe  /iwfifiite— Situated  at  Oberlin.  Incorporated,  1634.  Rev.  Asa 
M ahan,  M.  A  ,  President.  Professors,  8 ;  Tutors,  2,  besides  other  Teachers,  Stu- 
dents in  the  Collegiate  department,  70 ;  Students  in  Preparatory  department,  135. 

Ripley  CbUc^e .—-Located  in  Ripley.    Particulars  not  known. 

Willaugrkby  C^xiMrfify.— Located  in  Willooghby.  Incorporated,  1834.  Hon.  Ralpk 
Granger,  M.  A.  President  Professors,  5 ;  Students,  41;  Uraduates,  37.  This  Unive^ 
aity  is  principally  a  medical  institution. 

GndnnmH  CsUc^s.— Located  at  Cincinnati.  Founded,  1819.  Bev.  Thomu  J. 
Biggs,  M.  A.,  President    Professors,  7  ;  Students,  84. 

Woodward  CbUaes.— Located  at  Cincinnati.  Incorporated,  1835.  Rev.  B.  P. 
Aydelotte,  D.  D.,  r resident  Instructors,  6;  Collegiate  students,  20;  other  students, 
234.    Libraries,  800  volumes. 

WorikingUm  College. — Located  in  Worthington.    Incorporated,  1819.        ■  , 

President    Professors,  3 ;  Teacher,  1 ;  Students  in  preparatory  department,  30 ;  Medi- 
cal department,  40 ;  Medical  graduates.  111.    Other  particulars  not  known. 

INDIANA. 

Unxversity  of  liidifcma.— Located  in  Bloomingion.  Incorporated,  1827,  and  com- 
menced operations,  1829.  Kev.  Andrew  Wylie,  D.  D.,  President  Instructors,  5; 
Students  in  all  deportments,  59.    Libraries,  1,765  volumes.     Graduates,  59. 

South  Hanover  College. — Located  at  South  Hanover.  Founded,  1825,  and  incorpor- 
ated, 1829.    Rev.  D.  McCauIey,  M.  A.,  President    Instructors,  4 ;  Students,  120. 

Wabask  C^i22^«.— Located  at  Crawfordsville.  Founded,  18:)3.  Incorporated,  IKM. 
Rev.  Elihu  W.Baldwin.  D.  D.,  President  Professors,  3;  Tutor,  1 ;  Students,  21. 
Othera  in  preparatory  department    Libraries,  2,000  volumes.     Graduates,  6. 

Indiana  Jisbury  University, — Founded,  1839.  Bloomington  District  Under  the 
direction  of  Methodists.    Rev.  M.  Simpson,  President    Instructors,  3. 

ILLINOIS. 

iUinois  CoOf^s.'* Located  in  Jacksonville.  Founded,  1829.  Rev.  Edward  Beecber, 
M.  A.,  President    Professors,  4 ;  Students,  42.    Libraries,  2,000  volumes. 

Bkisrtl^  CM(e^.— Located  in  Upper  Alton.    Founded,  1835.    — ^  Presi- 

^nt    Instructors,  3;  Students,  60.    Libraries,  1,000  volumes. 

McKendreean  College. — Located  at  Lebanon.  Founded,  1834.  Under  the  direction 
of  Methodists.    Rev.  John  W.  Merrill,  M.  A.  President    Instructon,^;  StudenU,  47. 

Melkmongk  C9tte^e.--Located  at  Macomb.    Founded,  1837, 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis  University. — Located  in  St  Louis.  Founded,  1829,  and  incorporated,  1838. 
Under  the  direction  of  Catholics.  Rev.  John  Anthony  Elet,  President  Instructors, 
11;  Students,  60;  Students  in  the  Preparatoiy  department,  88.  Libraries,  7,900 
volumes.     Graduates,  10. 

St.  Mary's  CoUc^s.— Located  at  the  Barrens.  Incorporated,  1830.  Under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Catholics.  Rev.  J.  Timon,  President  Instructors,  12 ;  Students,  104.  Libra- 
ries, 6,400  volumes.    Graduates,  8. 

Marion  Cr^es's.— Located  in  Marion  County.  Incorporated,  1831.  Rev.  Hiram  P. 
Goodrich,  D.  D.,  President  Professor,  1 ;  Tutors,  2 }  3tiideiito,  TSi.  Libnriaa,  S,300 
▼olomes.    Gradoateai  3. 
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CMiffliUa  CMZc^e.— Located  at  Colombia.   Fennded,  1835  ■  PiwSdeat. 

Instmcton,  3. 

St.  Charleg  CoZZ^^e.— Located  at  St.  Charlei.  Founded,  1839.  Under  the  direction 
of  Methodiflls.  ReT.  W.  ]•  ielding,  M.  A.,  PresidenL  Inttructon,  3 ;  StndenU  in  all 
departments,  85. 

Fayetu  CoiUgt, — Located  at  Fayette.    Archibald  Patienon,  Pieaident 

MICHIGAN. 
Michigan  University. — Located  at  Ann  Arbor.    Founded,  1837. 

Marshall  College. — Located  at  Marshall.  ReT.  John  Proctor  Cleaveland,  M.  A., 
President.    Instructors,  2 ;  Stadents  in  all  the  departments,  62. 

Si.  Philip's  University.— LocBied  at  Detroit.  Founded,  1836.  Ineoroorated,  1839. 
Under  the  direction  of  Catholics.  Rev.  Charles  Banrrens,  President,  instmctora,  4. 
Libraries,  3,000  Tolumea.    Graduates,  8.    Sladents,  8.    Freptzatoiy  department,  othen. 


THEOLOGICAIi   SEMINARIES- 
MAINE. 

T%eological  Seminmry  at  Bangor, — Incorporated,  1816.  Congregfational.  Com* 
menced  operations,  18^.  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  Senior  Professor.  Professors,  3; 
Students,  44.    Libraries,  7,000  volumes.    Alumni,  120. 

Jhomaston  Theological  JnstilvtMm.— Founded  in  1837,  and  was  incorporated,  1839. 
Baptist.  Rev.  Calvin  Newton,  President  Professor,  1.  Students  in  the  full  course  of 
study,  4 ;  in  the  limited  course,  5;  in  the  preparatory  course,  14.    Libraries,  500. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

7%eologieal  Seminary  at  GUmanton. — Founded,  1835.  Congregational.  Rev.  Asron 
Warner,  M.  A.,  Senior  Professor.  Professors,  3;  Students,  26.  Libraries,  2,200  vol- 
umes.   Alumni,  21. 

Jfew  Hampton  Theological  Seminary. — Located  at  New  Hampton.  Founded,  1828, 
and  went  into  full  operation,  1330.  Baptist.  Rev.  Eli  B.  Smith,  senior  Professor. 
Two  other  Professors.    Students,  about  30.    Libraries,  600  volumes. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Theological  Seminary  at  ^ndover. — Founded.  1808.  Congregational.  Rev.  Justin 
Edwardd,  D.  D.,  President  Professors,  5 ;  Students,  153.  Libraries,  17,500  volumes. 
Alumni,  785. 

Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University  — Located  in  Cambridge.  Commenced  opera- 
tions, 1824.  Unitarian.  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D.  President  Professors,  3 ;  Sta- 
dents, 20.    Alumni,  100. 

KeiDton  Theological  Institution. — Located  in  Newton.  Incorporated,  1826.  Baptist. 
Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  M.  A.,  President  Professors,  3 ;  Students,  44.  Libraries,  4,000 
volumes.    Alumni,  137. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Tlieologiedl  Department  of  Yale  College. — Located  in  New  Haven.  Commenced 
operations,  1822.  Congregational.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.  President  Professors, 
4  ;  Students,  72.  Alumni,  245,  the  greater  proportion  of  whom  continued  their  studies 
three  years. 

Theological  Institute  of  Conneetieut. — Located  in  East  Windsor.  Founded,  1833,  and 
incorporated,  1834.  Congregational.  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler,  D.  D.,  President.  Pro- 
fessors, 3;  Students,  29.    Libraries,  4,000  volumes.    Alumni,  37. 

NEW  YORK. 

Hartwiek  Theological  Seminary. — Located  at  Hartwick.  Incorporated,  1815.  Lu- 
theran. Rev.  George  B.  Miller,  M.  A.,  senior  Professor.  Professors,  2 ;  Students,  3) 
preparing  for  the  seminary,  12.     Library,  1 ,000  volumes. 

JVW0  York  Theological  Seminary  in  the  dty  of  JVeio  York. — Established  in  1836. 
Presbyterian.  Rev.  Joel  Parker,  President  Professors,  4.  Students,  90.  Libraries, 
12,000  volumes. 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tke  United 
Aotes^— tiocated  in  New  York.   Established,  1817,  in  the  city  of  New  York.    Removed 
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to  New  Haven,  1820.  Removed  Uck  to  the  city  of  New  Tork,  1821,  in  which  vear 
it  was  incorporated.  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  D.  D.  senior  Profe«or.  "rro- 
fessoni,  5;  Students,  74.    Libraries,  7,2G0  volumes.    Alumni,  186. 

Hamilton  LUerara  and  TkeoiogitdL  Institution. — Located  in  Hamilton.  Commenced 
operations,  1820.  Baptist.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  senior  Professor.  Pro- 
fessors, 4  >  Students,  x7. 

Theological  Seminary  at  Avbum, — Commenced  operations,  1821.  Preshyterian. 
Kev.  James  Richards,  D.  D.,  senior  Professor.  Professors,  4 ;  Students,  69.  Libra- 
ries, 5,000  volumes.  Alumni,  344.  More  than  one  third  of  these  continued  at  the 
■emioary  three  years. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Rrformed  Sunod  qf  JVeis  York. — Located  at 
Newburgh.  Incoiporated,  1835.  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Carrell|  D.  Df  senior  Professor. 
Professors,  3.    Students,  IL    Libraries,  4,000. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Theologieal  Seminary  at  Prtficetoi».«-Commenced  operations,  1812.  Presbyterian. 
Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  senior  Professor.  Professors^  4 ;  Students,  110. 
Libraries,  6,500  volumes.  Alumni,  714.  A  large  proportion  of  this  number  remained 
at  the  seminary  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

Jlieological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  IXUch  C%«re&.— Located  in  New  Brunswick. 
Founded,  1784.  Rev.  Philip  Miiledoler»  D.  D.,  senior  Professor.  Professors,  3 ;  Stu- 
dents, 30. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

T%eologieal  Seminary  of  the  Gorman  Rrformed  Church, — Located  in  York.  Estab- 
lished, 1&5.    Rev.  Lewis  Mayer,  D.  D.,  senior  Professor.    Professors,  2;  Students,  20. 

Theohpeal  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangdical  Luiheran  Church, 
Located  in  Gettysburg.  Established,  1826.  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  p  .  senior 
Professor.  Professors,  3 ;  StudenU,  26.  Library,  7,000  volumes.  Alumni,  130.  AU 
of  these  did  not  pursue  a  three  years'  course  of  study. 

Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.^' 
Located  in  Alleghany  city.  Established,  1828.  Rev.  David  EllioU,  D.  D.,  senior 
Professor.  Professors,  3 ;  Students,  29.  Libraries,  6,000  volomes.  Alomni,  175.  A 
part  only  of  these  pursued  their  studies  for  three  years. 

T%ealogieal  Seminary  at  Canon^mrg, — Went  into  operation,  1831.  Incorporated, 
1833.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Associate  Presbvterian  Church.  Rev.  James  Ram- 
say, D.  D.,  senior  Professor.  Professors,  2;  Students,  22.  Libraries,  1,600  volumes. 
Alomni,  47. 

Theologieal  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Rtformsd  Church, — Located  at  Pittsburg.  In* 
corporated,  1828.    Rev.  Mr.  Pressley,  Professor.    Students,  19. 

VIRGINIA. 

Theological  Seminmry  of  the  Protestasnt  Episcopal  Church  of  Virginia, — Located  in 
Fairfax  county,  near  Alexandria,  D.  C.  Rev.  Richard  Channing  Moore,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent.   Professors,  3;  Students,  32.    Libraries,  3,500  volumes.    Alumni,  126. 

Union  Theological  Seminary. — Located  in  Prince  Edward  County.  Founded,  1812. 
Presbyterian,  ftev.  Georve  A.  Baxter,  D.  D.,  senior  Professor.  Professors,  3 ;  Stu- 
dents, 20.  Libraries,  4,000  volumes.  Alumni,  175.  A  portion  only  of  these  con- 
tinued their  studies  for  three  years. 

Virginia  Ba^int  Seminary. — Located  at  Spring  Farm,  near  Richmond.  Estab- 
lished, 1832.  Kev.  Robert  Ry land,  M.  A.,  senior  Professor.  Professors,  3;  Students, 
67,  a  portion  only  of  whom  are  studying  theology.  Libraries,  1,500  volumes. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Southern  Thsoiogical  Seminary  at  Co/tcm^ia.— EsUblished,  1828.  Went  into  operation 
in  1831.  Incorporated,  1832.  Presbyterian.  Rev.  George  Howe,  D.  D., senior  Professor. 
Professors,  3 ;  Students,  18.  Libraries,  3,730  volumes.  Alumni,  62.  A  portion  of 
whom  did  not  pursue  their  studies  for  three  years. 

Theolxfgical  Seminary  at  Lextngton.-^KatMiuhed,  1832.  Commenced  operations,  1^. 
Lutheran.  Rev.  Ernest  L.  Uazelius,  D.  D.,  Professor.  Students,  10.  l-ibraries, 
1,600  volumes.     Alumni,  20. 

Furman  Theological  Seminary.-Located  at  High  Hillf.  Baptist.  Prolfeiiors,85 
Students,  30.    Libiaiy,  1,000  volumes. 
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GEORGIA. 

Baptist  literary  and  T%eologieal  Seminary, — Located  in  Eaton.    Commenced  opeim- 
tiont,  1834.    Students,  10. 


TENNESSEE. 


Southern  and  Western  Theological  Seminary — rx)cated  in  Maryville.  Establishedy 
1819.  Presbyterian.  Rer.  Isaac  Anderson,  D.  D.,  senior  Professor.  Profeseors,  2^ 
Students,  24 ;  Libraries,  6,000  volames.    Alumni,  90. 

OHIO. 

Theotogieal  Department  ef  Western  Reserve  CMege. — ^Located  in  Hudson.  Presbyte- 
rian.   Bev.  George  E.  Pierce,  D.  D.,  President.    Professors,  3 ;  Students,  14. 

Lane  Seminary. — Located  in  Cincinnati.  Incorporated,  1829.  Commenced  full 
operations,  1832.  Presbyterian.  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  President  Profea- 
sors,  3;  Students,  31.  Libranes,  10,326.  The  whole  number  of  theological  students 
have  been  90,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  have  entered  the  ministry. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio, — Located  in  Gambter,  in  connection 
with  Kenyon  College.  Commenced  operations,  1828.  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine, 
D.  D.,  President     Professors,  3;  Students,  10. 

Theological  Department  in  GranvUU  CoUege, — Located  at  Granville.  Baptist  Pro* 
lessors,  » ;  Students,  8. 

Theological  School, — Located  in  Columbus.    Under  the  direction  of  Lutherans. 

Theological  Department  of  OberUn  Collegiate  institute.  —  Located  at  Oberlln.  Rev. 
Asa  Malum,  M.  A.  President    Professors,  I.    Students,  54. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton  Theological  &MOMry.— Located  in  Upper  Alton.  Baptist    Founded,  1835. 

CarltHoUU  Thoologieal  Seimnory.— Located  in  Carlinville.  Presbyterian.  Foonded, 
1638.    Libraries,  700  volumes. 


STATISTICS    OF   THE   TRIENNIAL    CATALOGUE   OF  THE  MIAMI 

UNIVERSITY,  OHIO,  FOR  1840. 

Thb  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  gradoated  each  year  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Institution. 

Year.  Graduaies.      Ministers,      Lawyers, 


1826, 

12 

9 

2 

1827, 

9 

1 

2 

1828, 

11 

3 

3 

1829, 

10 

5 

3 

]830» 

10 

3 

3 

1831, 

17 

6 

5 

1832, 

12 

6 

1 

1833, 

21 

10 

3 

1834, 

22 

8 

7 

1835, 

27 

10 

4 

1836, 

22 

3 

5 

1837, 

27 

1838, 

21 

1839, 

32 

S53  64  38 

Of  the  ahote  number  of  graduates,  sizty-foar  have  entered  the  ministry ;  thirty-eight 
have  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law ;  twenty-four  are  employed  in  teaching ;  and 
fifteen  have  deceased.    Twenty-one  other  iadividoaLi  have  received  honorary  degrees. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRIENNIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  DARTMOUTH 

COLLEGE  FOR  1840. 

Thi  followinji^  is  a  list  of  thoie  who  have  gnduated,  from  the  conmencement  of  the 
Institation,  and  alto  of  those  who  have  entered  the  ministry  each  jear. 


Ymr, 

CfrU. 

^RK* 

Year. 

Grad.  Min.    \ 

Year. 

1771, 

4 

2 

1789, 

24 

8 

1807, 

1772, 

2 

2 

1790, 

31 

10 

1806, 

1773, 

6 

4 

1791, 

49 

19 

1809, 

1774, 

8 

6 

1792, 

27 

9 

1810, 

1775, 

11 

7 

1793, 

39 

9 

1811, 

1776, 

12 

3 

1794, 

45 

9 

1812, 

1777, 

12 

9 

1796, 

32 

10 

1813, 

1778, 

17 

6 

1796, 

35 

8 

1814, 

1779, 

17 

1 

1797, 

30 

3 

1815, 

1780, 

10 

5 

1798, 

40 

14 

1816, 

1781, 

4 

1 

1799, 

35 

8 

1817, 

1788, 

4 

1 

1800, 

28 

4 

1818, 

1783, 

14 

6 

1801, 

29 

9 

1819, 

1784, 

17 

13 

1802, 

22 

8 

1820, 

1785, 

20 

12 

1803, 

44 

7 

1H2I, 

1786, 

25 

10 

1804, 

34 

8 

1822, 

1787, 

27 

11 

1805, 

28 

6 

1823, 

1788, 

19 

9 

1806, 

33 

5 

1824, 

Qrad. 
41 
40 
35 
27 
53 
34 
41 
33 
31 
24 
39 
28 
25 
24 
26 
44 
33 
28 


JMni. 

6 

7 

5 

5 

11 

5 

11 

7 

11 

11 

18 

15 

8 

6 

11 

23 

11 

5 


Year. 
1825, 

1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 

18:^1, 

1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
18:17, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 


Ormd. 

ftr 

36 
38 
41 
33 
31 
28 
33 
30 
29 
50 
44 
37 
42 
61 
51 


Mm. 

7 

16 

10 

19 

6 

10 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8 

3 


70  jrs.  2,062      545 


Of  those  who  have  gradaated  in  the  regular  course  of  study,  16  have  been  Presidents 
of  colleges  or  theological  seminaries ;  50  have  been  Professors  in  colleges  or  theological 
seminaries ;  8  have  been  Governors  of  States ;  13  have  been  Judges  of  Supreme  Courts; 
9  have  been  Senators  in  Congress ;  42  have  been  Representatives  in  Congrees ;  2  have 
been  Ambassadors  to  Foreign  Courts ;  and  1  a  Postmaster  General.  Resides  the  above 
alumni,  524  not  alumni  of  the  Institution  have  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  or  doctor 
in  medicine  in  the  regular  course  of  study  ;  and  323  have  received  honorary  degrees 
making  in  the  whole  2,899  who  have  received  degrees  at  the  Institution.  Of  the  2,052 
alumni,  1,456  are  now  living;  and  of  the  545  ministers,  386  still  survive. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


EzTmAOTs  from  the  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

While  we  report  our  operations  during 
the  last  year,  believing  (hat  we  have  done 
what  we  could,  but  freely  acknowledging 
that  we  believe  we  are  by  no  means  doing 
as  much  for  the  cause  as  we  ought  to  do, 
we  trust  the  Assembly  will  scrutinize  the 
causes  of  this  want  of  success.  When  we 
speak  of  want  of  success,  we  mean  that  we 
are  not  bringing  forward  to  the  ministry,  by 
any  means,  as  many  men  as  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ought  to  furnish  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  a  perishing  world  demands  at 


our  hands.  The  General  Assembly  at  its 
last  meeting  by  a  resolution,  **  recommended 
to  the  Board  to  use  increased  exertions  to 
atignient  the  number  of  candidates  under 
their  care."  But  we  are  compelled  to  re« 
port  to  the  Assembly  the  fact,  that  the 
number  instead  of  being  augmented,  has 
suffered  a  further  diminution.  A  sufficient 
number  have  not  applied  ibr  aid  to  fill  up 
the  places  of  those  who  have  been  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  or  on  other  accounts 
have  ceased  to  receive  aid  from  the  Board 
during  the  past  year.  Our  Agents  have 
been  instructed  to  press  on  the  Church  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  prayer  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  as  the  great  ftuans  U> 
be  employed  and  relied  on  tor  this  purpose* 
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Bat  the  truth  Sa,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
■ccomplish  but  little  in  thii  matter :  if  God 
does  not  pour  out  hii  Spirit,  and  convert 
our  young  men,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
bis  people,  and  in  connection  with  the 
faithful  preaching  of  the  Word  by  his  minis- 
ters, and  then  fill  their  hearts  with  an 
unquenchable  desire  to  proclaim  the  news 
of  a  Saviour's  love  to  the  perishing ;  what 
can  a  few  feeble  Agents  accomplish  in  sucli 
a  vast  field  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  ? 
While  wo  trust  we  feel  willing  to  take  our 
full  share  of  the  responsibility  In  this  work, 
we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  rolling  the 
greater  portion  back  where  we  think  it 
properly  belongs,  on  the  PreshyterieSy  the 
jPiutor$^  and  the  Eldert^  and  Church 
JIfemberi.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  last  year,  were  all  that 
we  could  desire  in  that  way.  We  have 
endeavored  in  conformity  with  them  to  do 
what  we  could.  We  have  received  every 
young  man  who  came  to  us  with  proper 
testimonials — indeed  where  a  Presbytery 
recommends,  we  always  receive  the  ap- 
plicant promptly.  The  case  must  be  a 
strong  one  where  we  would  decline.  We 
have  also  granted  aid,  to  tbe  amount  here- 
tofore given,  to  all  entitled  to  it ;  although 
we  have  had  much  difficulty  during  a  great 

J»art  of  the  year  Co  raise  the  necessary 
unds. 

The  number  of  candidates  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  and  its  Auxiliaries,  during  tbe 
last  year,  as  far  as  we  have  received 
Keports,  are  two  hundred  and  seventy. 

If  we  had  received  full  reports,  we  should 
have  added  a  few  more  names,  but  not 
many. 

The  amount  of  the  receipts  during  the 
year  is  $24,411  20. 

Jigeneiei, — We  have  nothing  special  to 
report  this  year,  in  regard  to  our  agents, 
except  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure **  a  suitable  number  of  zealous  and 
discreet  agents,"  according  to  the  "  earnest 
recommendation"  of  the  last  General  As- 
sembly. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  has  super- 
intended the  affairs  of  the  Board  as  hereto- 
fore, although  during  the  last  year  there 
has  been  a  state  of  things  which  has  of 
necessity  occasioned  no  small  degree  of 
anxiety  and  perplexity.  The  deranged 
state  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  has 
embarrassed  all  financial  operations,  and 
many  of  our  most  liberal  patrons  have  suf- 
fered so  much  from  the  pressure,  that  they 
could  not  do  for  us  as  heretofore.  Some 
indeed  made  extra  efforts,  but  still  our  col- 
lections from  the  churches  have  been 
smaller  than  in  other  years ;  and  then  from 
the  state  of  exchanges,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  have  so  many  places  of  deposit, 
as  to  render  our  operations  complicated  and 
inconvenient. 


The  Report  doses  with  the  fbllowiog 
exhortations : 

1.  Let  ministers  press  on  parents  the 
duty  of  dedicatmg  their  sons  to  God  from 
their  early  yeors  for  this  important  work. 

2.  Let  ministers  press  the  duty  on  young 
men  entering  the  communion  of  the  church. 

8.  Let  ministers  frequently  bring  tliis 
subject  before  their  congregations,  and 
press  upon  (hem  their  individual  duties  ia 
regard  to  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  Report  is  eoo« 
tained  the  following  document,  which  we 
here  insert  on  account  of  its  just  remarks. 

When  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Educa« 
tion  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly, 
in  May,  1839,  it  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  Rev.  President  Young, 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  and  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Kenzie.  This  Committee  made  a  Report 
which  was  adopted ;  and  a  part  of  this 
Report  is  again  presented  to  the  churches* 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance. 

**  Whereas  there  is  a  very  great  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  well  to  supply  our  moral  destitutions 
at  home,  as  to  evangelize  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  heathen  who  are  perishing  with- 
out instruction — and  whereas  our  church, 
if  we  compare  its  efforts  with  its  ability, 
will  be  found  doing  very  little  in  this  great 
work,  neither  being  engaged  extensively 
and  earnestly  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  niul* 
tiplicatlon  of  gospel  laborers,  nor  presenting 
sufficiently  to  the  ininds  of  its  youth  the 
wants  of  a  dying  world,  and  the  claims  of 
their  Redeemer  to  the  unreserved  consecra- 
tion of  their  poivers  to  his  service  as  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel — and  whereas  we  feel  that 
we  can  rely  confidently  on  the  blessing  of 
God  to  enlarge  our  operations,  and  increase 
our  success,  if  we  endeavor,  in  dependence 
on  Him,  to  use  all  active  and  vigorous 
measures,  both  for  multiplying  the  numbers 
and  securing  the  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vancement of  our  candidates  for  the  gospel 
ministry,  as  well  as  all  suitable  means  for 
guarding  against  the  intrusion  into  the  sacred 
office  0?  those  who  would  desecrate  its 
functions.    Therefore, 

**  Hf solved,  1.  That  it  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  pastors  and  members  of  our 
churches  that  prayer  be  made  to  God  con- 
tinually, that  he  would  pour  out  his  Spirit 
on  the  hearts  of  our  young  men.  and  pre- 
pare multitudes  of  them  to  serve  him  in  the 
mini»try  of  reconciliation. 

"  2.  That  it  be  recommended  to  our 
pastors  and  elders  to  look  out,  in  all  our 
churches,  for  young  men  of  suitable  piety 
and  talents,  who  may  be  educated  under 
the  care  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  church, 
for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry ;  to  con- 
verse and  pray  with  such  young  men  on 
the  subject  of  their  dedicating  themselves 
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tD  the  terrfce  of  God,  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel ;  tDd  to  endeavor  by  every  proper 
means  to  induce  Ihem  to  quality  lheiii.'<«lve8 
for  becoming  the  ambaanddord  of  Chridt  to 
their  perishing  fellow- men. 

«*8.  That  while  the  Assembly  would 
recommeiKi  to  the  Board  of  Education  the 
exercise  of  all  due  caution  in  the  reception 
of  its  Ciindidates,  and  a  strict  pupervidion  o\ 
them  duiing  their  whole  course  of  instruc- 
tion, to  prevent  the  sacred  lundn  intrusted 
to  their  inandfremeni  by  the  church,  froui 
being  perverted  to  the  support  uf  those  who 
are  unworthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  church. 
the  Assembly  would  aUo  recommend  to  the 
Board  to  aim  at  a  gieat  enlargement  of  their 
opeiaiioiis  and  uselulneiiii — and  to  eflfecl  thi^ 
desirable  object,  they  would  recommend  to 
the  Board  to  use  tiirreased  exertion  to 
augment,  not  merely  the  contributions  ol 
our  churches  to  this  cause,  but  the  number 
of  candidates  under  their  care. 

**  4.  That  ii  is  the  deliberate  conviction 
of  this  Assembly,  formed  a«  the  result  of 
much  experience,  that  an  efficient  system 
of  agencies,  by  which  all  the  churches  of 
our  connection  may  be  visited  from  year  to 
year,  is,  in  the  present  condition  of  Christian 
feeling  and  knov% ledge  on  the  subject  of 
benevolent  operation)*,  absolutely  indi.open- 
sable — that  the  As<tembly  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  Boord  of  Educition  the 
employment  of  a  suitable  number  of  zealous 
and  discreet  agents,  by  whose  in«<trimien- 
tality,  or  the  Instrumentality  of  voluntary 
agents  engaged  toco-operate  with  them, all 
ttte  churches  may  have  this  important  cause 
annually  presented  before  them ;  and  the 
Assembly  would  recommend  to  its  churches 
that  they  receive  with  kindness  and  hearty 
co-operation  the  labors  of  the  agents  of  all 
our  eccicbiastical  Boards,  remembering  that 
the  seriice  in  which  these  brethren  are 
engaged,  is  an  arduous  self-denying  service, 
undertaken  not  for  6lthy  lucre,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God,  that  our  people  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  understanding  their  duty,  and 
dischurgliig  it  In  reference  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Chri5i*8  kingdom  in  its  various 
branches. 

••5.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
Presbyteries  to  adopt  the  plan  ot  the  Board, 
heretofore  published,  so  f^r  at  to  examine 
and  recommend  all  candidates  for  pecuniary 
aid,  who  may  reside  within  their  bounds; 
and  that  they  continue  to  exercise  over  such 
candidates,  while  in  the  coarse  of  education, 
■uch  cire  and  supervision  as  may  be  neces- 
aary — and  when  the  conduct  of  any  bene- 
ficiary shall  be  such  as  to  require  his  dis- 
mission from  a  place  on  the  funds  of  the 
Board,  that  the  Presbytery  to  which  he 
belongs  be  informed  of  the  name.'* 

Alexander  Henry,  Esq.  is  President  of  the 
Society ;  Rev.  Francis  McFarland,  D.  D.  ia 
Corretponding  Secretary;  and  Joaepb  B. 
Mitchell,  Esq.  is  Treasurer. 

VOL.  ZIII.  16 


NORTHERN  BAPTIST  EDUCATIOff 
SOCIETY. 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Education  Society. 

The  Importance  of  this  Society  was  never 
more  apparent  th.in  at  the  present  time, 
though  unlortunniely  its  utility  is  perceived 
by  but  comparatively  few. 

It  n»ay  be  useful  to  survey  for  a  fevr 
moments  the  field  wliich  this  Society  oc- 
cupies. Its  object  is  to  promote  theological 
learning.  Theuloj^ical  education  in  the 
Biipti<t  ministry  is  low ;  low  in  fact,  and 
relatively  when  compared  with  other  de* 
I'.iiniinations.  It  is  important  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  ihis  Society, 
that  thi^  Irfct  should  be  fully  apprehended. 
If  it  be  a  fact,  it  should  be  admitted,  how- 
ever humiliating  its  acknowledgment  may 
be,  and  made  the  ba^is  of  our  action  ;  for 
there  can  be  but  fitile  hope  of  a  cure  wh»*re 
the  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  under!>tood. 

The  Biptist  denomination  has  in  these 
United  Slates  not  f.ir  from  seven  thousand 
churches,  and  about  four  thousand  ordained 
ministers;  and  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
the  elementary  education  of  our  ministry 
had  been  equal  to  two  years,  above  the 
rudiments  ol  an  English  education,  including 
all  departments,  wo  should  undoubtedly 
make  the  e'tttmate  too  high. 

The  incipient  preparations  to  educate 
our  ministry,  made  previously  to  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  were  almost  entirely  demol- 
ished, during  that  long  and  sanguinary,  but 
victorious  struggle  for  independence.  We 
had  but  one  institution,  the  Rhode  Island 
College,  which  during  the  war  was  conver- 
ted into  a  8oldicr*s  bairack,  its  president, 
meanwhile,  occupying  a  seat  in  the  Colonial 
Congress. 

The  war  of  the  revolution,  like  a  spring- 
flood,  uprooted  the  denomination,  and  scat- 
tered it  over  the  whole  surUce  of  our 
territory,  but  finding  in  every  place  a  con- 
genial soil,  and  having  the  power  of  germi- 
nation, it  took  root ;  and  it  has  now  filled 
the  land.  £0brts  to  educate  the  ministry, 
however,  were  scarcely  recommenced 
during  the  remainder  of  the  last  century. 
In  1800.  the  denomination  had  increased  to 
about  100,f)0U  communicants;  and  there  is 
no  probability  that  at  that  period  more  thaa 
one  in  twenty-five  of  our  ministers  possessed 
nny  thing  beyond  a  common  English  edu- 
cation. We  mention  this  with  no  intention 
to  disparage  those  good  men ;  were  we  to 
speak  of  them  we  should  speak  in  terms  of 
the  highest  commendation;  we  state  it 
merely  as  a  fact,  from  which  we  would 
reason.  We  had  at  that  period  but  one 
institution  in  the  whole  country.  In  which 
we  claimed  to  have  any  particular  interest. 
The  Rhode  Island  College  had  been  resus- 
citated, but  was  feebly  sustained  and  but 
1  partially  endowed.     Tlila  state  of   tklng* 
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ranaiDcd,  without  toy  tpparent  change, 
until  the  formation  of  this  Society,  1814. 
The  attention  of  the  Society,  so  f^r  as  it 
reitards  insiituiion!*,  was  &rst  directed  to 
Maine.  It  was  helpful,  and,  we  may  add, 
chiefly  insiiniineiital  in  causini;  to  be  opened, 
and  in  sustaining  an  institution  in  Waterville, 
now  known  as  the  Waterville  Collef^e,  from 
its  commencement  up  to  about  1824,  when 
the  Society  directed  its  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  Newton  Institution,  one  of 
the  Professors  of  which  it  continued  to 
susUin  till  1830. 

In  1820  the  Baptists  had  three  institutions. 
To  the  College  in  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Institution  in  Maine,  was  added,  in  1817, 
Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institu- 
tion. In  1830  the  number  of  our  institutions 
bad  increased  to  eight.  To  those  already 
mentioned  had  been  added  Columbian  Col- 
lege, organized  1821,  Newton  Institution, 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students  Nov. 
28,  1825,  New  Hampton  InMitution  opened 
1825,  a  Clafsical  and  Theological  Institution 
organized  in  South  Carolina,  1829,  and  the 
Virginia  Baptist  Seminary,  established  1830. 
Since  1830  to  the  present  time,  the  number 
of  institutions  of  equal  rank  has  more  than 
trebled. 

For  the  ensuing  year  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Sharp,  D.  D.  is  President ;  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Thresher,  Secretary ;  and  Mr.  Gardner 
Colby,  Treasurer. 


Anniversctries  of  Societies  connected  tnth 
ike  American  Ediuiation  Society^ 

Michigan  Branch. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Michigan  Branch 
of  the  American  Education  Society,  was 
held  at  Tecumseh  during  the  session  of  the 
«ynod  at  that  place. 

The  President  and  Vice  Presidents  being 
absent,  Charles  Hastings,  £sq  ,  of  Troy, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  meeting 
was  opened  with  singing  and  prayer. 

The  Secretary  made  a  verbal  report  of 
the  doings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
during  the  year,  which  was  in  substance  as 
follows: 

Owing  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
of  the  country,  little  has  been  done  during 
the  past  year  towards  replenishing  the 
treasury.  The  Rev.  William  Potter,  agent 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Branch  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  visited  most 
of  the  important  churches  and  made  collec- 
tioofy  which  amounted  ia  all  to  $246  89, 


which  by  penniMioo  of  the  Parent  Society 
was  paid  over  to  the  Western  Reaerre 
Branch. 

Something  more  is  now  due  on  iubscrip- 
tkm  which  may  yet  be  paid  in.  The  church 
in  Detroit  has  not  been  visited,  for  wMcli 
reasons,  in  connection  with  those  before 
slated,  the  amount  of  our  annual  receipts 
has  been  diminished.  The  Committee  hope 
to  secure  an  efficient  agent  for  the  year  to 
come,  to  act  in  connection  with  the  Weatem 
Reserve  Education  Society,  and  that  the 
results  of  the  year  will  be  more  favorable. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then 
oflered,  accompanied  with  addrei 


1.  Hetohed,  That  a  thoroughly  educated 
ministry  is  peculiarly  demanded  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  churches  in  the  West, 
and  in  tlie  present  crisis  of  the  aflblra  of  thia 
nation. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Leoni, 
and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Luther  Hum- 
phrey, of  Beardsley's  Prairie. 

2.  Resohed,  That  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  have  gener- 
ally exerted  a  most  happy  and  powerful 
influence  upon  the  piety  of  our  seuiinaries 
of  learning,  revivals  of  religion  in  our 
churches,  and  upon  the  progress  of  the  gos- 
pef  among  the  heathen. 

Moved  by  Rev.  Calvin  Clark,  of  Gull 
Prairie,  and  seconded  by  Rev.  D.  C.  Blood, 
of  Tecumseh. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  wants  of  the 
church  and  the  world,  can  never  be  fully 
met  without  the  agency  of  literary  institu- 
tions, which  are  secure  from  political  influ- 
ence. 

Moved,  with  av  address,  by  the  Rer. 
John  P.  Cleavcland,  of  Marshall. 

The  addresses  made  a  happy  impreesion 
upon  the  audience,  and  from  the  Interest 
manifested,  it  is  evident  that  this  Society  is 
deeply  seated  in  the  affections  of  our  breth- 
ren in  this  State.  The  officers  for  the  laat 
year  were  then  reelected  as  the  officers  for 
the  present  year.  And  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Parent  Society,  it  was  meve4 
that  the  Society  cooperate  with  the  Wee- 
tern  Reserve  Branch,  as  they  did  the  yenr 
before. 

Closed  with  singing  and  prayer. 

Hon.  Wolcott  Lawrence,  of  Monroe,  la 
President  of  the  Branch  ;  the  Rev.  Ashbel 
S.  Wells,  of  Troy,  is  Secretary,  and  Horace 
Haltock,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  ia  Treasurer. 
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Thi0  Branch  held  iti  AnnWerstry  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  June  24,  1840,  in 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Thurston's  meeting-house, 
Hallowell.  David  Dunlap,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Viee  Presidents,  presided  on  the  occasion. 
The  meetini;  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
flie  Rev.  Calvin  £.  Park  of  Waterville. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan,  and  adopted, 
end  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  C.  Cutter,  Rev.  Dr.  Patton  of  New 
York,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Parent 
Society. 

Hoo.  Robert  P.  Dunlap  is  President  of 
the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  Rev. 
Benjamfai  Tappan,  D.  D.  Secretary,  and 
Prof.  William  Smyth  is  Treasurer. 

From  the  Report  we  shall  make  extracts 
In  Che  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

CoRirxcTicvT  Branch. 

Tbs  Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  at  New  Haven,  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association, 
en  Tuesday,  June  16, 1840.  President  Day 
was  called  to  the  chair.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rov.  Mr.  Walker 
of  Brattleboro',  Yt.  The  report  of  the 
Directors  was  read  by  the  Secretary  and 
accepted.  The  meeting  was  then  addressed 
hy  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  Agent  of  the 
Parent  Society,  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Meigs, 
Misskmary  of  the  American  Board  at  Ceylon, 
and  Rev.  Chauncy  D.  Eddy,  General  Agent 
of  the  Board. 

Hon.  Thomas  Day  Is  President  of  tiie 
Society,  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Riddel,  Secretary, 
and  Eliphalet  Terry,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

Some  extracts  from  the  Report  will  ap- 
pear In  the  next  Journal. 

BSRXSHIRK    CotrRTT  AUXILIART. 

This  Society  held  its  Annual  Meeting  at 
WilUamstown,  June  9,  1840.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Shepard,  D.  D.,  presided  on  the 
occasion.  After  prayer,  the  Report  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Knight,  an  extract 
of  which  fellows : 

It  is  clearly  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and, 
we  suppose,  a  settled  article  in  the  creed  of 
every  well  informed  Christian,  that  the 
goq^l  la  to  be  preached  to  every  creature, 


and  that  this  gospel  Is  to  be  the  tostramen* 
tality  whk:h  the  Holy  Ghost  will  empky  to 
fill  the  earth  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  And  by 
whom  is  this  gospel  to  be  preached  ?  Not 
by  angels.  These  holy  beings  God  will 
not  employ  in  this  work  of  love  and  mercy. 
He  will  employ  men,  men  properly  fur- 
nished lor  this  high  and  responsible  office. 
Piety  is  the  first  of  all  requisites  in  the 
commissKMied  servants  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
But  it  is  ■  great  mistake  to  suppose  thi§  the 
only  requisite.  Multiplied  are  the  evils 
which  the  church  has  suffered,  and  which 
she  still  suffers,  through  the  errors  and  mis- 
guided xeal  of  ministers  of  uneducated  and 
undisdpUned  minds. 

In  secular  life  men  conduct  ratkNially. 
If  they  design  to  have  a  son  a  machinist, 
they  thoroughly  educate  him  in  the  science 
of  mechanics.  If  they  design  him  a  mer- 
chant, they  instruct  him  in  the  business  of 
trade.  If  they  wish  him  to  be  a  lawyer  or 
a  physician,  they  take  measures  to  have 
him  qualified,  by  educaiioo,  for  those  em- 
ployments. Why  should  it  not  be  so  as  to  the 
ministry  ?  Why  introduce  a  novice  into  the 
sacred  desk  i  Ministers  to  fulfil  their  high 
commission  must  be  educated,  thoroughly, 
systematically  educated.  The  church  and 
the  community  have  begun  to  feel  this; 
and  it  is  with  gratitude  to  the  Great  Head 
of  the  church,  that  we  would  record  the 
fact  that  the  various  Chrlsti«n  denomina- 
tions are  making  laudable  efforts  to  have 
their  ministers  placed  upon  a  higher  foittida* 
tion,  as  to  education,  than  that  on  which 
they  have  stood  for  the  years  gone  by.  In  this 
particular,  the  American  Education  Society 
designs  to  occupy  an  elevated  position.  Its 
managers  admit  upon  its  list  of  benefiHarles 
only  those  who  are  supposed  Co  possess 
respectable  natural  talents ;  retain  upon  the 
list  only  those  sustaining  a  reputable  stand • 
ing  as  to  scholarship ;  and  Introduce  Into 
the  ministry  only  those  who  hsve  scqulred 
a  good  classical  and  lheok>gicai  education. 
It  is  not  pretended  ihst  no  mialake  lias  been 
committeid  in  any  or  all  of  these  psrticulsra ; 
but  It  is  confidently  believed,  that  as  few 
unworthy  young  men  have  been  patronised, 
as  could  have  ^en  rationally  eipected  from 
a  Society  «f  this  nature,  and  ol  such  ex- 
tended operations. 

And  are  not  well  educated,  well  disci- 
plined ministers  needed  ?  Are  not  many 
needed  ?  It  is  supposed  that  the  cenaos 
this  year  in  these  United  States  will  be 
about  16,000,000.  Every  thousand  souls 
needs  a  minister.  Sliteen  thousand  minis- 
ters are  needed  for  the  United  States,  and 
at  the  most  we  have  not  now  more  than 
ten  thousand.  Six  thousand  are  wanted  to- 
day to  supply  our  own  country.  Eight 
hundred  thousand  to  supply  the  world,  and 
not  more  than  60,000  are  now  In  this  great 
field  of  evangeli^  labor.  How  and  mhv 
shall  the  760,000  be  found»  and  ediieat«d» 
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that  the  wortd  mty  be  furnUhed  with  the 
living;  ministry  ?  Has  not  the  church  a 
fearful  responsibility  in  thU  thlDt;  ?  Shall 
she  wait  for  the  Hch  to  educate  their  &on< 
in  sufficient  number*  to  evangelize  the 
worlil  i  But  will  the  sons  of  the  rich 
choose  the  ministry  as  their  future  occupa- 
tion ?  Shall  she  wait  for  young  men  of 
•ufficient  nerve  to  grapple  with,  and  over- 
come the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
introduction  into  the  pastoral  otfice,  to  edu- 
cate themselves?  Let  her  do  this,  and 
when  will  the  gospel  be  preached  to  every 
creature  ?  <*  Not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are 
called.'*  **  God  hath  chosen  the  poor  of 
this  world,  rich  in  faiih,"  to  be  the  heralds 
of  his  gospel.  By  their  circumstances  in 
life,  they  ate  be**t  fitted  for  the  laborious, 
•elf-denying  duties  of  the  holy  office  of  an 
■fhbasstodor  for  Chri!>t.  Trained  Iroin  their 
infancy  to  labor  and  privation,  they  shrink  not 
et  difficulty  nor  are  thoy  discouraged  in  aii- 
Tersity.  These  are  the  men  to  bre<ist  oppo- 
•ition,  and  preach  Christ  faithfully,  though 
**  Jews  despise  ani!  Greeks  blaspheme.*' 
Shall  they  be  sought  out,  encour^^ed,  as- 
sisted i  Shiill  the  benevolent  say  to  them, 
'*  Consecrate  yourselves  to  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  the  go«pel  of  his  Son  ?  We  are 
tlie  stewards  of  God.  He  has  intrusted  a 
portion  of  his  goods  to  us  for  keeping  and 
use.  We  will  aid  you  "  Let  this  but  be 
done  in  alt  the  churches,  and  the  heart  of 
Biany  a  youthful  disciple,  glowing  with  love 
to  the  Redeemer  and  the  souls  of  men,  but 
sad  because  of  the  ob«tacles  in  the  way  of 
bis  serving  the  Lord  in  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  would  be  made  glad  and 
rejoice,  and  the  re.sponse  of  the  Prophet  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  Almighty,  **  Whom  shall 
I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us,"  would  be 
echoed  from  hill  and  valley,  **  here  am  I, 
send  me." 

The  ministry,  too,  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  cause  of  education.  Does  not  sci- 
ence among  us,  owe  much  of  its  elevation 
to  the  influence  of  the  ministry  }  Put  bars 
and  bolts  upon  the  doors  of  our  sanctuaries, 
and  you  put  bars  and  bolts  upon  the  doors 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets;  and  expel, 
probably,  one  half  of  the  youth  from  our 
colleges  and  academies.  Indeed,* you  would 
place  the  se-*.l  of  death  upon  our  primary 
schools.  Our  sons  would  not  be  as  plants 
grown  up  in  their  youth,  nor  our  daughters 
as  corner  stones,  polished  after  the  simili- 
tude ol  a  palace. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Great  Barrington,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Parent  Society.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
then  chosen. 

Rev.  Samuel  Shepard,  D.  D.,  President ; 
Hon.  R.  F.  Barnard,  Vice  President ;  Rev. 
loaeph  Knight,  Secretary,   Rev.   H.  N. 


Brinsmade,  Treasurer,  and  Calvfn  Ifartyn, 
E<q.,  Auditor  Adiiitional  Directors,  Rev. 
Willi«im  A.  H.iwley,  J.  H.  ilorhkin,  iil<q.t 
Rev.  E.  L.  Clarke,  Rev.  T.  S.  Clarke,  Sam- 
uel Gates,  Esq.,  Rev.  E.  W.  Dwiaht,Rev.  J. 
W.  Turner,  Rev.  Mark  Hopkin*,  O.  D., 
Prof.  E.  Kellogg,  and  G.  W.  Weston,  Esq. 


Worcester  North  Auxcliart. 

Exirau  from  tb«  AnnnaJ  Report. 

It  has  been  said,  that  beneficiaries  could 
acquire  an  education  by  their  own  efforts. 
This  is  not  true,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Perhaps  a  few  who  live  in  the 
immediate  vicii;ity  of  a  lileriiry  institution, 
aiici  could  remain  under  the  p.itern»l  roof 
while  prosecuting  their  propir.itory  studies, 
might  be  induced  to  atteutpt  the  mighty 
la<k.  Rut  it  would  be  with  trenihlinu;  hope, 
with  despondency  and  fe^ir  a9:$4iling  them 
at  every  step  of  iheir  progress.  While 
others,  more  unfavDrably  situated,  would 
never  think  of  alieni|>liiig  a  coursse  of  study 
an<l  expense  of  nine  or  ten  years*  duration, 
without  resources.  Such  an  undertaking, 
with  the  pro!<pect  of  a  scanty  subsistence 
after  getting  into  the  mini.^iry,  would  be  too 
appalling  for  moitl  inimls  to  conteuipldte. 
However  ardently  the  pious  youth  in  his 
deep  poverty  might  long  to  proclaim  the 
gospel  of  salvation,  he  would  feel  that  it  was 
presumption  to  make  the  attempt  He 
would  shrink  from  it  as  an  object  unattain- 
able. 

Many,  who,  in  the  ardor  of  youthful  hope 
and  fond  desire,  might  commence  the  work 
of  preparation,  would  sink  under  the  weight 
of  discouragements,  and  relinquish  the  un- 
dertaking in  despair,  without  some  helping 
hand  extended  to  their  relief. 

Again,  it  has  been  objected,  that  the 
beneticiaries  are  extravagant,  or  needlessly 
profuse  in  their  expenses.  This  objection, 
we  are  confident,  will  vanish  on  a  thorough 
investigation.  One  half  of  all  who  are  now 
in  a  course  of  education  for  the  ministry  are 
aided.  Are  all  these  extravagant,  or  are  a 
majority,  or  even  a  great  proportion  of  them  ? 
It  caimot  be  pretended  that  they  are,  with- 
out a  deep  reflection  upon  a  great  body  of 
profe<t<:ors  of  relisjion,  and  the  most  glooniy 
forebodings  of  future  evil  to  the  church. 
That  here  and  there  one  is  too  profuse  in 
his  expenses  will  not  be  denied.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  one  such  individual  in  a 
literary  institution,  and  abroad  in  the  com- 
munity residing  in  different  places,  is  suf- 
ficient to  bring  reproach  upon  the  cause 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Is  that 
reproach  deserved .'  Ought  hundreds  to 
suffer  for  the  faults  and  foibles  of  one? 

Finally.  It  has  been  objected,  that  the 
Board  of  the  Education  Society  are  not 
sufficiently  careful  in  admitting  beneficiaries. 
But  how  they  could  be  more  strict,  and  at 
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the  rame  time  accomplish  their  object,  it  is 
diflicnit  to  conceive.    No  person  can  be  a 

candidate  for  assixtance,  until  he  has  *  been 
a  professor  of  reltj^ion  and  pui'<)iied  classical 
studies  for  at  lea^t  six  months.  He  niu»i 
then  obtain  unequivocal  testimonials  fioni 
three  or  more  serious  and  resspectable 
perifions,  stating  his  indigence,  moial  and 
relijilious  character;  hU  church  connection, 
talents,  previous  education,  and  desire  to 
devoie  his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry.* 
These  testimonials  are  sealed,  that  the 
writers  may  speak  freely.  With  these  be- 
fore them,  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  examine  the  candidate  in  regard 
to  his  talents,  knowledge,  and  Christian  ex* 
perience,  and  if  found  worthy  of  patronage 
he  is  admitted  a  beneficiary,  or  if  otherwise, 
be  is  rejected.  Alter  passing  this  ordeal, 
the  beneficiary  must  render  a  minute  ac- 
count of  his  expenses  and  receipts  quarterly, 
which  mu«t  be  certified  as  correct  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  institution  at  which  he 
is,  and  also  furnish  from  him  a  certificate  that 
he  sustains  the  character  required  of  bcnefi* 
claries;  and  in  no  case  can  be  receive  more 
than  enough  to  defray  ode  half  of  the  ex- 
penditures required  with  the  most  rigid 
economy.  He  must  give  his  note  to  refund 
the  whole,  without  interest,  within  five 
years  after  completing  his  education.  1 
know  not  how  stronger  or  better  guards 
could  be  set  against  admitting  the  unworthy. 
Still  it  is  probable,  that  in  a  world  of  imper- 
fection like  this,  some  such  may  occasioniilly 
be  received  ;  but  whoever  refuses  to  aid  the 
cause  on  that  account,  must,  for  the  same 
reason  refuse  to  attempt  any  good  on  earth, 
lest  it  should  result  unfavorably. 

Consider  the  destitutions  of  our  country. 
We  have  thousands  of  churches  more  than 
minister',  even  if  every  minister  had  one 
thousand  souls  committed  to  their  charge. 
There  would  remain  millions  unsupplied. 
The  population  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
proportion  of  ministers,  by  150,000  a  year. 
What  an  appalling  picture  does  such  an 
Increase  of  the  destitute  present  in  this 
republican  nation. 

In  Illinois  there  are  80  Presbyterian 
churches  entirely  destitute.  In  Indiana, 
there  are  40  more  in  the  same  condition. 
In  Michigan,  there  are  not  less  than  65, 
and  among  these  85  ministers  could  be 
sustained  without  foreign  aid,  could  they  be 
obtained.  But  the  men  are  not  to  be  had. 
There  are  20  churches  in  Michigan  partially 
supplied,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
they  have  none  to  break  unto  them  the 
bread  of  life.  In  Indiana  there  are  20 
entire  counties  without  a  Presbyterian  or 
Congregational  minister.  In  Kentucky 
there  are  more  than  30,  although  this 
(State  has  been  settled  many  years,  and  has 
ft  more  dense  population,  than  most  parts  of 
the  Western  Valley.  In  Missouri  there  are 
50  counties  without  either  a  Presbyterian 
•r  Congregational  Qioister,  md  probably 


there  Is  not  more  than  one  of  either  to  erery 
30,000  inhabitants. 

In  Iowa,  there  were  last  summer  but 
four  ministers  of  the  description  mentioned, 
and  at  that  time  4,000  people  were  pouring 
into  the  territory  every  month.  Shall  the 
Roman  Catiiolics  supply  these  immense 
niordl  wastes,  or  shall  it  be  done  by  the 
mure  favored  Evangelical  churches  among 
us?  The  solution  of  this  question  will  go 
far  towards  deciding  the  future  fate  of  our 
country.  The  popalation  of  the  West  will 
soon  have  the  control  of  our  national  coun* 
cils,  and  if  it  is  swayed  by  the  dogmas  of 
Popery,  or  by  the  corrupt  leaven  of  infi* 
delity,  and  a  contempt  of  all  true  religion, 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  result. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz :  Rev.  Samuel  Gay^ 
President;  Rev.  £.  Perkins,  Dea.  J.  Elling- 
wood,  Dea.  J.  Knowlton,  Vice  Presidents ; 
Rev.  Cyrus  Mann,  Secretary;  Mose» 
Chamberlain,  Treasurer;  Asa  Feseenden, 
Auditor. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Director* 
was  held  at  the  Rooms,  July  8, 1840.  The 
usual  buitioess  was  transacted,  and  the  ap« 
propriations  to  beneficiaries  were  ordered  to 
he  paid  under  the  direction  of  the  Financial 
Committee. 

The  Rev.  James  R.  Wheelock,  late  of 
Barre,  Vt.,  was  appointed,  by  the  request 
of  the  Maine  Branch,  to  an  agency  of  three 
months  within  their  bounds,  and  has  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  agency. 


LETTER  FROM  A  PRBSIOrNG  M  EMBER  OP 
THE  CONCERT  OF  BENEFICIARIES  TO 
THE  SECRETARY. 

May  21,  1840. 

jRev.  and  Dear  Sify — In  a  former  com- 
munication which  was  addressed  to  you  in 
behalf  of  the  beneficiaries  in  this  institution, 
I  was  allowed  to  record  the  notice  of  a  good 
degree  of  religious  interest,  which  bad  pre- 
vailed among  the  students. 

Again  I  am  happy  to  state  that  God  hae 
shown  us  favor.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  term,  as  the  students  returned  to 
college,  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  a 
degree,  I  may  say  an  unwonted  degree, 
of  religious  interest  awakened  in  the  hearts 
of  a  portion  of  the  pious  members.  Some 
had  come  directly  from  places  which  were 
richly  refreshed  with  revivals  that  were 
characterized  with  very  interesting  featuree. 
And  it  was  announced  to  all  as  we  sue- 
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entrfvely  arrived,  that  diia  linage  abo  was 
ibarinf  in  the  gift  of  the  Sjpirii.  Evening 
meetings  which  had  been  commenced  a 
few  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  and  which  have  been  held  almost 
eoostaotly  ever  since,  and  which  were 
evidently  pervaded  by  the  silent  whisper- 
ings of  the  Spirit,  have  been  during  the 
term  attended  more  or  less  by  the  slodeots. 
A  member  of  tlie  senior  class  was  here  a 
abort  time  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  term,  whose  mind  became  anxiously 
iaterested  for  the  issue  which  would  follow 
the  termination  of  his  probationary  state. 
Remaining  thus  till  a  week  or  more  had 
elapsed,  he  then,  after  a  severe  conflict, 
apfnrently  made  a  fuU  and  hearty  tramfer 
of  his  supreme  interest  of  self  and  the  workl, 
to  the  cause  of  Zum.  Possessing  calm  joy  ^ 
be  made  efforts  to  induce  others  to  embrace 
the  Saviour.  A  number  of  weeks  parsed 
by  without  witnescsing  a  general  or  any 
additional  manifestation  of  interest.  Soon 
however  there  were  indications  that  feelings 
were  waked  up  in  the  minds  of  some,  which 
inspired  the  hope  that  they  were  tokens  of 
an  extensive  and  general  revival.  The 
carrent  of  gpod  feeling  appeared  to  deepen 
and  widen.  Religious  meetings  became 
crowded.  A  number  discovered  a  tender- 
ness and  a  few  a  depth  of  interest  in  regard 
to  their  undying  welfare.     What  of  interest 

Kievailed  was  calmly  and  quietly  expressed. 
o  sodden  outbreakings  nor  overheated 
barkings  were  seen.  Compond  reflection 
itemed  to  work  eanoielion.  It  is  con- 
fidently  hoped  that  seven  or  eight  have 
entered  into  an  indissoluble  covenant  with 
their  Saviour  to  be  his  for  ever.  Some  of 
these  will  direct  their  attontioo,  it  is  believed, 
to  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  concerts  have  been  regularly  ob- 
served, and  generally  promptly  attended 
during  term  Ume.  We  feel  that  the  time 
devoted  to  the  observance  of  them,  has  not 
been  misspent.  We  have  found  that  our 
miuds  have  become  more  interested  in  the 
met  objects  which  it  is  the  design  of  the 
American  Education  Society  to  advance,  on 
these  oceasfons.  These  have  been  In- 
teresting seasons,  and  have  promoted  our 
Ipood. 

I  tmst  that  we  shall  ever  pray  for  the 
laereased  prosperity  of  this  Society,  and 
shall  never  fail  to  remember  with  deep 
toterest  the  objects  which  it  contemplates. 
We  shall  ever  have  occasion  devoutly  to 
record  the  benefit  and  timely  assistance 
which  it  has  rendered  us.  We  are  sensible 
that  in  consequence  of  the  different  rela- 
Hoiis  which  we  sustain  to  it,  we  do  not  feel 
the  same  interest,  or  in  an  equal  degree, 
which  naturally  arises  from  the  reloiions 
which  you  sustain.  Grateful  for  your  in- 
stroctkiosy  and  the  tender  regard  which 
you  have  manifested  for  our  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare,  we  wait  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  intenrtow  wliieh  your  visits  aflbrd. 
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RteeifUo/the  American  Edmeatim  Society,  far 
the  Jmiy  Smarter,  1840. 
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Estax  CoDiVTT  Sooth. 

(HiMi.  DAviti  Cb<Mte,  EaMX,  Tr.] 

Rtt*M,  Rev.  Mr.  CrDwell'a  8oe. 
R'tctport,  ■  frieiMl  (11  Ke<r.  Mr.  Oale'a 
aaU»i,  HxiAtMXk  School  III  Rev.  Mr.  W 
Sec.  by  Mr.  P.  P.  WelMter 
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(Gol.  BheneMr  Hale,  Newbaij,  Tr.] 
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I.T  Rev.  Dr.  Wowla 
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8.  T.,  b/  Mr.  C.  C. 
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[Bev.  Mieab  Stooe,  Breekfltid,  8.  P.  Tr.] 
(Bj  Re*.  B.  Eaeisoa,  Af'u) 
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SoHthbrUg9,  arib.  •riadividuals 

Sp€fiear 

Slutb<idt4,  iitelndfaif  f  75  frem  Cfxvt  Merrick, 
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Rev.  D.  R.  Auatin  an  H.  M. 
Wmrt»f  8e».  of  Rev.  Geoffa  Traak 
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EocrCATIOR  SOCIBTT  IS  HAaMOITT 

CosraaaKCB  or  CHoacnas. 

[Wm.  C.  Capiwi,  Raq.  Uxbridge,  Tr.] 

(By  Rev.  B.  Bmeraon,  Af  *U) 

ArfAm,  See.  ef  Rev.  Mr.  Tracy 
UsbrUtt,  Mr.  Wlilaid  Judaon 
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HAHPDsir  CouiiTr. 

[Mr.  Saaael  lUynoMa,  BpriafMd,  Tr.] 
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i^wfiov,  a«nit.  Aimo. 
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NoBroLx  CoaifTT. 

(R«v.  John  Codnuio,  D.  D.  DerelMat«r,  Tr.] 

Bndmtrm,  Dm.  Jonuhnn  Ncweemb,  pMfwl 
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Wt^MOMiA,  JV.  A  bj  Dm.  EteDMsr  lio» 

phr«7  St  70 

BtedvodfrMftitoTr.   PaitkoUn  m(  givta     •!• 

Old  Colobt. 

(Col.  Aleuader  Baabaty,  Ntw  Bwlfeid,  Tr.] 

WmfMrtrt,  f^IlM'  Ed.  Bee  in  Conf.  of  Rot. 
Om.  0.  PknridM,  to  COON,  him  an  H.  M. 
bj  Mrs.  Anna  Q.  Densk,  Tr.  ttuo'  Mr. 
J.  B.  Tbompaoa 


MOO 


Fltmoutr  Coarrr. 

(Dm.  Morton  Eddy,  BrMftwnt«r,Tr.] 

JCa-aAybU.  Mr.  Aaal  AniM 

Norlfc  BrUgwrnuer,  LuIIm'  RMdlnf  Clie.  bjr 

MiM  L.  P.  Dlka.  Boc 
PhfifHaw,  Mr.  Chartaa  Twlar 

APrlM4 


10  00 

•  00 

0  00 

10 


WOKOBSTBK  CSKnUL  AtSOC. 

[Hon.  Abijnh  Blfolow,  WoivaMr,  Tr.) 

AnOnrn,  Boo.  of  Rot.  Mr.  Prntl  SO  01 

^ey'fCOM,    do.    do.    W.  H.  Banlbfd  U  00 

Ritttami^     do.    do.    Jwiah  CUrk  08  00 

Wore^pltr,  do.    do.    Mr.  SveetMr,  Includlnr 
#40  from  an  Indlrkfuil  123  OS 

Boc  ofRov.  Mr.  Rmalley         44  70 
Do.    do.   Mr.  Miller  04  li-8Bl  07 

Wm  Aoyfelen,  Boo.  of  Rev.  J .  W.  Cnh  01 

(Tha  above  bf  Re?.  B.  Cineraon,  lff*l.) 
EoOCATIOir  SOCIBTT  lir  WORCBfTBB 

NoBTH  AaaociATtoif. 

(Daa.  Juatua  KUfnfwood,  flMbbaidaloB,  Tr.] 

IianawM',  Rev.  Mr.  Packard'a  Conf.  90 

PUUiption.  Rev.  Mr.  i^oveU'a  Couf.  fav  Mr. 

M>MM  CbjnberUIn  01 

(The  above  bj  Rev.  B.  Bmenaa,  Af't.) 

KmOOB  laLARoSTATB  ACXILIABT. 

(Mr.  laaaa  Wlleoa,  Pravldanaa.  Tr.) 

I,  LadiM' Amo.  ia  Rkhneod  Be  Ck 
byMn.A.CIaik 


71 


§•,«• 


00 


MAINK  BRANCH. 
[Prof.  WllHaai  Bnjth,  BrMwwkk,  Tr.) 

Ah».  Mr.  Daniel  Ca:rilon  I  00 

TbpAum^  Conf.  Ch.  and  Boa.  14  79 

neaMftoft,       do.       do.  10  00 

Wootwiek,        do.       do.  10  00 

IPuoMMC         do.       do.  80  90 

ft  Akatfnaviw  "  I  U 

CootriiMiiIon  at  (ba  annoal  BMadnf  of  tha  BkaMh  78  45 
[Tha  Iblevtoff  thro'  Rev.  PraL  Food.) 

AugMH^  CeBIT.  Ch.  and  Boe.  40  00 

AHi«'*t<a4W>cM.lByart  •  90 


BucOMorf,  Conf.  Ch.  and  Bee. 
Blu*ytil,  Udiaa'  Amoc.  bal.  to 


C'le.  an  H.  M. 
INrMan,  Conf,  Ch.  and  Boc 
Brtwer  (Sa»ij    do. 
trmn^wl^  do. 

UatlomU,  do.  bf  Rot.  Oee. 

LadiM  In  patt  lur  two 
IndlvidMja 


Rrr.  H. 

10  00 
000 

•  00 

•  00 

tsoo 
oooo^o^oo 

9t 


NEW  BAMP8HIRE  BBANCH. 

[Hon.  Bamual  Morril,  Coaaord,  Tr.] 

Acworta.  Cone.  Boc. 

Bnulforil^  trieml  in  Rav.  Mr.  Rofera'  Boa. 

Cbneor^,  Wert  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boc.  bj  Rav.  Mr. 

Tennev 
CtaftaiONfi  Conf.  Boc.  by  Dm.  J.  Blevana 
CtaMfvr6u*«,  Hoe.  offiev.  Wm.  Pmikk 
CBmiaA,  Cun|r.  Soc.  Lgr  Dr.  A.  BwvH,  Tr. 
£;Mrtta,  do.        bv  Rev.  Mr.  FliM4 

(hfthtn,  Poc.  ofltev.  Mr.  Manning 
HmmptUaJ,  Mr.  Jwalnm  CavioMui 
Lnuptlar^  <rl  Ch.  hj  Dr.  A.  B<iTd,  Tr. 

Do,      Ea»t,  Soc.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Maaen 

Do,       WtMt,  do.    do.      rio.   TolmaB 
Or/brtf,  Rl«iieier  N.  Biioaf ,  K»q. 
FormtouA,  i..iiliM'  kU.  8m.  bf  MIm  Lney  O. 

Burtleu,  Prea. 

(na  followinr  bf  Mr.  Bdmnnd  i.  Laoa,  Tt, 
BiraflVird  Co.  Auziliaxy] 

BarHnffan.  collacilnna 
ChmpeoH,  8oc.  of  Rav.  T.  P. 
Dootr,  cuila. 
Aockrofar.  do. 
(lo. 


^mn 


41  » 
IM 

MM 
MM 

•  M 

•  94 

MM 
TM 
tM 
9  !• 
9M 

MM 

•  M 


Cull,  at  tha  ann.  maathif  of  the  AaaiBary 

(The  folio*  In r  by  Bamuel  A.  Garonld.  ] 
Tr.  Clie^ta  Co.  AaxiUaiy.j 

mnoinU,  eella. 

J^rwfft  Mr.  JjCiib  BaMwIa 

Conf.  Ch.  and  Boc. 
New  AiaMMd,  9ri  Uh. 

Mmigt,  Dr.  A .  D.  BhurtlalT,  toeenal.  hba 
•elf  a  I..  M.  ofChoihira  Co.  Aax. 

Conf.  Ch.  anil  Moa. 

Mr.  Wm.  LanMon 
AMWHy,  Rav.  Mr.  RMkwoed'a  Boa. 


Fait  aftha  abeva  by  Bvr.  Joh  Ball,  Agt 


*»*• 

10  M 

10  M 

MOM 

•  19 

•  M 

7  9t-IMf| 

• 

MM 
•  M 

wttr 

lOM 

MM 

•r  M 

0O»- 

-•TM 
M4B^tMM 

r^ 

•4MM 

NORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 


I 


[Oaorfe  H.  Plah,  Eaq.  Mhidlabafy,  Vt.  Tr.) 

AhmTo'^,  VL  Centra  Conf.  Ch.  and  Boc  bv  Mr.  Rale  M 
Boyatton,  Fl  Genta.  Aaao.  in  Conf.  of  Rev.  C.  B.  Draho  !• 
The* ford,  7k.  Boc.  at  Pott-MtUt  M 

Ifltf^aawfown.  Ft.  Conf.  Ch.  and  Bm.  by  Mr.  Barvty 

Tr.  Oiange  Co.  Aux.  tl 


i04M 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCB. 

rSliphaiat  Tarry,  Eaq.  Baitlbrd,  Tr.) 

0?eem/ltU,  Dr.  Huhhard 

Brooktyn,  Mra.  E.  Birith,  bal.  to  ennat.  Mra.  Lney 

Scmrhopiuf  h  a  L.  M.  of  Cc.  Br.  ky  B»v,  Mr. 

TllloiKm 
BtAtl.  Conf.  Boa. 
Ointon,  can.  br  U.  HoaOird 
CofumUa,  cic.  in  Cuiif .  8m.  by  Rav.  Proi.  Tyiar 

fMnbtry,  do.  bl         do. 

Dmrkom,  do. 

£Bef  XtHford,  do.  In  nait  la  eoML  Bar.  O.  H. 
Wooilwarrl,  an  H.  M. 

Biui  Marf/brrf,  ooll. 

Ahnnlii|ion,      do.  In  Coof .  Boa*  < 

C7/neiriiIur«,      do.  lat  Soc.  by  Rev.  Mr.  RIddal 

Orttmotd,  do.  fM  of  whkh  to  to  aooat.  Rev. 

William  R.  Jeweit  a  L.  M.  ofCt.  Br.— fM  ftvm 
JoMph  I.Mnanl,  to conaC.  J.  liaonaid,  Jr.  a  l«.  M. 
of  Br.  and  01S  from  H.  Toehar  In  part  to  annat, 
himtelfa  L.  M.  of  the  Br.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jawatt 

Bm^fbrd,  bal.  of  colla.  by  Chartea  HoanMr 

MimJlRfieii,  coat.  In  Ch.  and  Boa.  fey  Rav.  Mr.  Pia- 
donon 

iWanckeaMF,  eoil.  In  part 

Muford,  lat  Soc.  48  3l-4d  do.  IS  70 

MUktitbmy,  coU.  hi  Conf.  Bm. 

MUaiolown.  donation  by  Henry  B.  Ward,  Biq. 

New  BHMHy  coll  In  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boa. 

Phnk  Cboanlry,  do.  lo  part 

do.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chlhena 

SorO^/M^^  do.  in  Cooff.  Boc  fey  Rev.  Mr.  Beard. 


n 


Fomfrtt.  lat  Reel.  Boc  by  O.  B.  Matthewaan,  Ihra* 
^b.  d  RaWnaaii,  Tr.^.  Co.  Id.  r 


MM 
•  M 

MM 
M  M 
44  U 

MM 

MM 

MM 
78M 
•IM 

MM 
MM 

UM 
MM 

•7  07 
10  17 
40M 

ns 

MM 

MM 

MM 

126 


FUNDi. 


PiymmA,  ffir  Tenj 

Pi^moaUi  HtMow.  La<liM'  Benev.  Boe.  §46  of  wUoh 

U  III  ciiiM.  Kev.  H«rvej  D.  Kiuliel  ko  U.  Mt 
SotMh  Coon»try,  coll. 
Sumtrt,   «lo.  m  jMrt  to  couU  Rev.  J.  P.  Tttnj  ■■ 

TVrry^oi//^,  C<inr.  nfRcv.  Mr.  Rfeterdioa 

M'iBr'r6iiry,  coll.  Ill  Ut  ('oiijr- 

WdUtMg/u-'t,  (lo.  hi  Her.   Mr.  G9t«n*i  Coof*  ^ 

n«i.  B.  Barneo,  Tr. 
Wnt0Tloi»^,  ilo.  in  Coiijf.  S<ic. 
WnMkingtoH,  Lailica'  t-ltl.  S<<c.  bj  Bav.  Mf.  Rlddol 
1l^«iA«r4/Uid,  coU.  itt  iM  Hoc 


43  on 
13  SO 

88  89 

•i  54 

9  Hi 

S9  7i 

sr » 

59  fi9 

15  68 

111  37 


40  00 
t4  50 

15  00 

4  n 
SO  UU 
12  liO 
10  bU 


40  00 
93  00 


100  00 

900 
94  00 


1 1.258  » 
Mott  ofUie  fBregoliic  >>/  Bcv.  J«wph  Eanten,  Af  "U 

CBITTRAL  AMBRTCAN  RDUCATION  SOCIETT. 

ICIuriM  StRrr,  Eiq.  N.  Y.  Tr) 

BlMMiftirtmi,   Vt.   Mr*.  F.  T.  Hooker,  to  conat.  ber 

ill  rant  xm  Kilwird  ■  Ij.  M. 
CbtiiMcfieut  Fh.t-m»,  N.  J.  c<<ll.  in  Pretb.  Ch.  In  part 

h>  snn»t.  ii  eir  p.i»tur  l^ev.  R.  ^(rcci  «  I..  M. 
CUtkiU.  /v.  y   S.  S.  D.>  10  00,  fi.  B.  Daj  5  00, 

hv  Rev.  I  Jr.  Porter 
Blixnbtth  Port,  N.  J.  coil,  in  Conf.  Ch.  at  Monihlj 

Concert 
Fhrmnigton  <X  Mn.  M&rj  Rowe 
OreenwiiA,  Ct.  Re*.  I  Kite  Lewii,  D.  D. 
Georgia,  8.  W,  Marltl, 
KiMfran,  S.  Y.  L'liJirlea  Paal,  bal.  to  eontt. 

hiinseira  L.  M.  80  00 

Mrm.  TAiira  B.  Palrebiki,  Tr. 

Pern.  M.  Koc.  10  50—30  SO 

Muffeon,  S.  J.  enll.  in  Pre<^h.  Ch.  91  17 

Morritto»n,  S,  J.  Mtn  Ch  irl'rtia  B.  Arden  80  UO 

Nemtfk,  S  J.  Re*.  R.  Cheever,  9d  Ch.  SS  00,  Dttvtd 

NiehoN,  3.1  Ch.  13  00 
//«w  Prttlon.  est    Mr   lioichklM 
Ntm  Yotk  aiy,  Brtunerd  Ck.  b;  Her.  B.  La- 
ba/ee 

Broadmey  Thbemade,  Wm.  Peiraao 

1  00,  rtoiiatiuii  I  00 
Qirmint  Si.  Ch.  coll.  in  part 
CtHlmt  Prttb.  Ck.  coll.  til  part  80  99, 
Mr«.  J.  (.iitlirop  I  iiO,  Stephen 
Spencer  2  O'l,  A.  0.  Wilcux  6  UO, 
A.  R.  Kimhill  I  00,  Almira  Kim- 
ball  I  00,  II  M.  Smith  I  W,  l>an< 
iel  M.  Uevoe  I  W,  J.  M.  Ju'Imr 

0  DO,  J.  W.  Q,iii<ice.v  10  00,  Mr«. 
BevmiiiirS  00.  Mrs.  8.  M  Bhich- 
font  2  00,    Henrr   .S.   Blitchford 

1  00,  J.  C.  B.  10  00,  P.  M.  Che*' 
ter  3  OU,  S.  Kreenun  I  00.  G.  C. 
Biiriinp  I  00  130  81 

Dtuin4  St.  t3i.  Wm.  M.  Haliiled  lUO  QO 

Mn-etr   St.  Ch.  coll.  in  pan  106  80, 

Rev.   Dr.  Kkinner  *25  00,  George 

P.  Shlpman   iS  00.  Thnmn*  Den- 

li«v  10  (Ml.  Pnmci*  Mirkr>e  10  00, 

Anton  G.  Plielp*  50  10,  Ani'Mi  O. 

Phelrw,  Jr.  10  00.  BeiJ.  P.  BuiJer 

25  01),  R.  T.  Haioef  lOu  00,  H.  M. 

I  00,  KcT.  C>riu  MaaoiiS  00,  J. 

W.  lu  00  877  80 

Ptari  Street  Ch.  c/tll.  Id  pert  38  01, 

A    P  Ual»«v  iO  00  48  01 

Stotnik  Pretb.  Ch.  coll.  In  part  01  89, 

K-lwitrd  I'mtr,   lo  cuift.  hi«  wife. 

Mm.  Snnh  B.  Prut  a  I..  M.  40 UO    105  W 
Third  hVte  Ch.   Ilar^ce  I..eei,  bal.  u> 

e»n»t.  hinis^ila  I..  M. 

Ttmh  Prttb.  Ch.  cull.  In  p.irt 

OrsKfe  Cnanty.  N.  Y.  Mn.  Kunice  l.ee,  bf 

Re*   P'ler  Cino'u 
IWw.  S.   y.  f-\rai  Ch.  coll.  60  00.  Sbcoml  SL 
Ck.  E.  Wickea,  Ktq.  IjO  00 


10  00 

15  70-013  19 

10  00 

aoo  00 

$1,4U5  88 


C7T1CA  AGENCr. 

[J.  W.  Doolktie,  Em|.  Utlca,  Tr.^ 

[Collected  by  Rev.  Doniei  Clark,  Jr.  Bee.] 

Rar.  Georre  R.   Kimball  2  00,  AJdn-  Crttk 

Union  Ch.  9  00 
Btnfhnmvton,   Pre*.   Ch.  71  41,  Conr.  Ch. 

11  25.  Metho<lirt  Ch.  12  K 
Colehttter.    M  im  Harah  Duwna  SO  00,  Cbr^ 

taMff  31  00.  Batl  CuMntry  3  50 
FkftttevUle  12  00,  FiankUn  U»  52,    GUtertt- 

e/'c  17  00 
OvAi/ordy   l.«diea*  Benev.  8oc  S  00,   Conf. 

Ch.  60  33 
Hoaiprfen,  M>H  Mtiddey  1  00,    Harper $JkU 

10  00,  HtoH  <tf  nefawart  10  OA 
Bomtr  91  60.  Man'iHc  29  75,  NomBich  12  07 

Ontvta  AMtne.  6  a8 
OiMonM  5  00,  Oxon^Afn  HaOnm  10  M,  Ol»> 

fo  12  19,  OtfMP  ^AjiAtrl  98 


400 

OS  81 

57  81 

50  02 

•sn 

21  00 

112  70 

WOT 

AoctriMtf  4  00,  tUtmhmmU  K,  Olta,  IMh. 

Ch.  SS  11 
Frrona.  Meth.  Ch.  5  98,  Pre*.  Oi.  7  00 
(C«>l)ec(e.l  br  J.  W.  1>(k.|  tile,  Vt.] 

GmiAii  4  S7,  Nft*  HTt/ord  3  00,  CU<^  Pint 

Cb.  bal.  SU  cu. 


[AVCK 


03  48 

12  07-MOf 


7W 


#558  00 


WESTERN  EDUCATION  SOCIETT  OP  NEW  TOBK. 
f  J.  8.  Sejmoer,  Eaq.  Anbom,  Tr.) 
fCoilectwl  hv  Rev.  Georte  R.  Rodd,  8o8.] 

Bumnn  I  25,    Ow^kirk  23  '»,  E'kndg*  8  SO, 

Elmirn.  74  ir2.  hVtHouia  22  UU  IM  01 

Ottt'en.  H.  Hwislii  73  im,    UorngUaUl*  1  75, 

IllinrnTi  37,  Jur<ian   II   U«)  lOS  LI 

OiM^o  64  -0.   HoTfiHiuw  9  00.  ft'tthtillt  13  05, 

Sanfta  i  15.   .VoKf/fyMirr  3  3(i  WOO 

Vlctt/r'^  1)0,    H>#fyle<>/.   B.  J    Seward  in  00, 

M'.    Hin„rr,/u,U    20  00,      lf«r«aie   90  00 

Yor*  20  00  00  00 


•474  00 


PnTT.AT>KT.PHTA  EDUCATION  SOCIETT. 

(Geo.  W.  McCielliind,  FUq.  Phil^dclcbia,  Tr.] 

Colleeterl  i^  Rtr.  £.  Pbelpe,  Sec.  from  auudrj 


•ourccs 


#714  00 


WESTERN  RESERVE  BRANCH. 


[Anton  A.  Rrewater,  Esq.,  Hudson,  Tr.] 

Avnilii  of  Rcholar«hipji  in  \V.  R.  Cull. 

60  07 

Collecriona 

,  Ch.  in  Clrve'3ii(l 

SI  00 

Do. 

C  "ii»   Ch.  Ohio  City 

6  87 

Do. 

l*re«.  Ch.        iln. 

12  07 

Do. 

(*h  ill  <'(ivahofa  Palli 

14  99 

Do. 

Ch.  in  Berli'i 

S2S 

Do. 

Ch.  ill  Riveiiiia 

14  75 

Do. 

Ch.  ill  MKli'Ici.urj 

7  12 

Do. 

Ch.  in  Hn'Uon 

89  SO 

Do. 

Ch.  in  \Ve«.  Re<<.  Coll. 

55  50 

Do. 

Ch.  in  'r.illrna'l(re 

860 

Do. 

1. '11  lie*'  Hoc.  Tallinadfi 

7  oO 

Do. 

Ch.  in  l.vine 

10  81 

Do. 

Ch.  in  Kh  ria 

S8  00 

Do. 

Ch.  in  A 1  rora 

1  00 

Do. 

Ch.  ill  V\  IO  Ih^m 

7  18 

D... 

Ch.  hi  Coni.e.iut 

91  30 

Do. 

Ch    in  '  he.ier 

1  37 

Do. 

Ch.  iu  Paiue*vilte 

93  01 

A.  Caindenj 

5  OO 

#831.  SO 


MTCniOAN  BRANCH. 
[Horace  Hnllock,  Eaq.  Deuolt,  Tr.] 

YpHJanH,  by  P.  W.  a«re 
Mofiroa,  bjr  Rev.  D.  C.  B1o.m1,  Af 't 
C/tntoN,  do.  do. 

TerumMh        dc.  do. 

Rnitin  do.  do. 

Amh  .A.rbour,   do.  do. 

YpaUcMtit       do.  do. 


Whol*  miMunX  rtetirtd  #11,732  94. 


12  00 

17  78 

14  95 

84  08 

9S 

10  00 

80  00 

#118  81 


Clothing  received  durirtg  die  Quarter, 

Braintret,  Ma.  T.niiien'  F.d.  Roe.  in    Rev.  Dr.  Slorr's  Conf.  bj 

Mr«.  Chirl-  ite  Kogy,  P.ev  10  nhina. 
BrUgevaur,  Ma  Soci  .1  Ctrrle,  hv  Mi».  1..  P.  Dike,  thro*  Doe. 
MiTiwn  Edilv.  a  Ixinrile  ot  tliirta,  •••cka  and  cull  ira. 
i>0.  Ladiea'  Headiojr  Circle,  Miu  I..  P.  Dike.  See. 

br  De.^.   Mortun  kkidjr,  ahirta  and  cuIIai*, 

Vnlii<>il  nl  33. 

Dtdhnm,Ma.  lit  Pmith.  hv  l..^rl(et,  through  Gen.  Nathaniel 

Guild,  a  huiidle.  valocil  ni  Sl^- 
Dooar,  N.  H.  l-idiM'  Bene*.  ii<jc.  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Willlami, 

Kee.  and  'I'r   11  liimdie,  vHlued  ol  Sl-5. 
PrtivkUn,  N.  H.  I. .idle*'  Rl.  Soe.  by  MIm  A.  P.  Ladd,  See. 

3  i<iiii<lles,  Vdlued  Kt  $14. 
Marlb'jfo\  Ma.   Lndiea'  Bene*.  Roe.  by  MIn  BiBBaJi  M* 

Sievenii.  Ti.  a  hun<ile  orahin^,  «t>cka.  ftc.  kc. 
New  Ipawich,  N.  H.  Yiunr  l.nlie«'  Sewini^  Circle,  In  the 
Aciiilemv,   by    MIm   E.  R.  Shedil.  a  package,  cunialtilnf 
abeeu,  ahirta,  &c.  ftc.  valued  at  gSS  SO. 
Do,  Laiiiea'   l<e>i«iiii;  and  Charitable  Society,  bf 

Mra.  Hannah  Johnaun,  Sec.  a  packare  con- 
t.iiniiiir  sLlrta,  eocka,  quilia,  ftc.  valued  at 
•-«9  81. 
Newport.  N.  B.  Ladiea'  8d  Beading  Society,  a  bundle,  vaioed 

Do.        D.  D.  Chapln,  8  yda.  fidled  doth,  valued  at  #t. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  NATHAN  STRONG,  D.  D. 

PASTOR   OF  THB   FIRST  OHDRCH   Iff  HARTFORD,  CT. 

[By  Uw  Sev.  Samusi.  H.  Riodbi.,  Hartford.] 

Nathan  Strong,  D.  D.,  the  subject  of  the  following  sketch,  was  a  son 
of  the  Re7.  Nathan  Strong,  first  minister  of  the  North  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  in  Coventry,  Ct.*  He  was  born  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1748.  HiS  father  was  the  son  of  Einathan  Strong,  who  was 
born  August  20,  1686,  and  who  lived  at  Woodbury,  and  died  in  middle 
life,  leaving  a  young  family.  The  father  of  Einathan  was  Thomas  Strong, 
who  was  the  fourth  child  of  Elder  John  Strong,  who  died  at  Northampton 
April  4,  1699,  at  the  age  of  94.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  Strong  family,  see  American  Quarterly  Register,  Vol. 
XIlH^p.  9,  389. 

We  have  no  means  of  learning  the  personal  history  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  during  any  part  of  his  childhood  or  youth,  previous  to  his 
becoming  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  in  the  year  1769;  which  was  a  few 
weeks  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year.  For  several  years 
after  he  was  graduated,  Mr.  Strong  remained  at  the  college  in  the  office 
of  tutor,  in  which  employment  he  was  intimately  associated,  as  he  had 
been  during  his  collegiate  coarse,  with  his  distinguished  classmate  Dr. 
Dwight,  afterwards  president  of  Yale  College.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  improved  his  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  at  this  period, 
and  evinced  already  the  characteristics  which  afterwards  became  so  promi- 
nent in  his  public  life,  something  may  be  inferred  from  the  remark  of 
President  Stiles,  who.  is  reported  to  have  said,  to  the  committee  of  the 
church  in  Hartford,  in  reply  to  their  inquiries  respecting  Mr.  Strong  as  a 
candidate  for  settlement,  that  **he  was  the  most  universal  scholar  he  had 
ever  known."  When  we  consider  the  high  authority,  on  a  point  of  this 
nature,  from  which  this  honorable  testimony  came,  it  will  not  seem  im- 
probable that  it  should  have  been  received  as  a  high  encomium  upon  the 
intellectual  endowments,  as  well  as  the  systematic  diligence  of  one,  who, 
in  his  academic  course,  had  been  a  competitor  with  such  men  as  Dwight, 
Trumbull,  Treadwell,  Emmons,  Lyman,  and  Charles  Backus,  who  were 
among  his  cotemporaries  in  college. 

Mr.  Strong  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  college.     The 
following  is  from  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Dwight.     "  At  the  commencement 
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but  a  single  appointment  was  made  from  the  class  which  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelors.  Before  giving  it  out,  the  president  sent  for  D wight 
and  Strong,  and  informed  them  that,  in  the  view  of  the  officers  of  college, 
they  were  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  equally  deserving  of  the  appoint- 
ment ;  but,  as  Strong  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  it  would  be  given  to  him  at 
that  time,  and  to  Dwight  when  the  class  entered  on  the  degree  of  Masters." 
A  writer  in  the  Christian  Spectator  for  September,  1833,  in  an  article  "on 
the  character  and  writings  of  Dr.  Strong,"  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
somewhat  largely  to  refer  in  compiling  the  facts  to  be  embodied  in  the 
present  memoir,  thus  pertinently  remarks  upon  the  mutual  influence  of  this 
early  emulation.  **  Whatever  spirit  of  literary  rivalry  might,  for  a  time, 
have  actuated  these  two,  perhaps  the  brightest  ornaments  of  their  class,  we 
believe  that  while  it  did  not  impair  their  respect  for  each  other's  talents,  it 
had  the  effect  to  increase  in  each  those  high  qualifications,  by  which  they 
were  both  so  eminently  fitted  for  public  usefulness.  As  they  came  forward 
together  in  life,  they  were  united  in  counsel  and  effort,  in  all  the  leading 
measures  pursued  for  the  advancement  of  the  moral  and  religious  welfare 
of  the  community.  It  is  no  mean  praise  to  Dr.  Strong,  that  he  should 
have  uniformly  enjoyed  the  confidence,  the  cooperation,  and  the  willing 
deference  of  such  a  man  as  President  Dwight." 

The  same  habits  of  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  every  branch  of  knowledge 
which  his  acute  and  comprehensive  mind  could  make  subservient  either 
immediately  or  remotely  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  continued  with 
Dr.  Strong  through  his  whole  subsequent  course  ;  and  as  appears  from  the 
results  of  his  public  labors,  and  from  the  testimony  of  his  cotemporaries, 
with  the  same  success  in  active,  professional  life,  which  had  been  witnessed 
by  his  venerable  instructor,  and  had  rewarded  his  earlier  efforts  in  classical 
literature.  In  a  brief  obituary  notice  of  Dr.  Strong,  prepared  as  an 
announcement  of  his  decease  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  at  that  time 
pastor  of  a  church  in  East  Windsor,  Ct.,  this  valuable  feature  of  his 
character  is  thus  recognized. 

<*  Very  diligent  in  the  improvement  of  time,  he  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
and  devoted  all  that  could  be  spared  from  necessary  avocations,  the  calls 
of  company,  and  the  active  labors  of  his  profession,  to  the  duties  of  retire* 
ment  and  study.  By  thus  cultivating  a  mind  of  the  first  class  for  ac- 
tivity and  penetration,  he  became  very  eminent  as  a  divine,  and  possessed 
of  extensive  erudition.  His  learning  has  not  been  duly  appreciated,  as  it 
was  never  displayed  in  his  public  instructions,  and  but  partially  exhibited 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  acquaintance.  Yet  his  information  extended  to 
almost  every  subject.  The  state  of  the  Christian  world  and  the  past  history 
of  the  church  seemed  to  be  all  open  before  him ;  the  present  condition  of 
most  countries,  particularly  in  their  moral  and  religious  character,  he 
possessed  with  great  clearness ;  while  none  of  his  attainments  in  the 
abstract  sciences  appeared  to  have  been  lost  With  a  memory  of  great 
strength,  he  possessed  an  astonishing  sagacity  of  mind,  by  which  he  would 
often  be  master  of  a  subject,  on  which  he  had  received  but  little  in- 
formation." 

That  Dr.  Strong  did  not  make  a  display  of  his  erudition,  as  such,  in  his 
public  instructions,  is  undoubtedly  a  fact ;  one  which  arose  partly  from  the 
form  in  which  his  continual  acquisitions  of  knowledge  were  incorporated 
into  his  general  stock,  and,  still  more,  from  the  intellectual  and  moral 
dignity  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  great  purpose  which  influenced  him  in  all 
bis  public  labors.  That  his  erudition  was  not  duly  appreciated,  in  the 
form  of  scholastic  learning,  by  the  great  mass  of  men,  was  also,  for  the 
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same  reasons,  likely  to  be  a  fiict ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  faliy  manifest  that 
few  men  have  been  more  distinctly  recognised  by  the  generation  in  whick 
they  li?ed,  as  men  of  preeminent  knowledge,  than  l)r.  Strong;  or  as 
capable  by  means  of  what  they  knew,  of  tbrawing  a  clearer  illumination 
upon  e?ery  subject  of  popular  instruction.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  in 
this  connection,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  what  Dr.  Strong  wrote 
for  the  public  eye,  especially  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  was  published 
anonymously  at  the  time,  and  has  never  appeared  in  cooneclion  with  his 
name.  Few  men  appear  to  hare  thought  less  than  he  did  of  rearing  a 
monument  for  fame. 

After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Strong  devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  the 
study  of  law,  probably  with  a  design  to  engage  in  that  profession.  How 
long  he  continued  his  attention  to  that  study  we  are  not  informed.  But  at 
length  we  are  told  that  "  having  suddenly  changed  his  purpose,"  he  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  was  soon  licensed  to  preach. 

At  what  period  of  his  early  life  Mr.  Strong  became  a  hopeful  subject  of 
renewing  grace,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  exactness.  The 
writer  of  the  obituary  notice  above  quoted,  says  :  "  Dr.  Strong  supposed 
he  was  made  a  subject  of  divine  grace  in  his  youth.  From  this  we  may 
probably  conclude  that  his  conversion  look  place  before  he  entered  college* 
It  may  have  been,  however,  at  a  later  period,  in  coiinectioo  with  his  change 
of  purpose  in  regard  to  a  profession. 

During  the  perk>d  of  his  residence  at  Yale  College  as  a  tutor,  Mr.  Strong 
received  several  invitations  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  in  im« 
portant  vacancies  at  a  distance ;  but  preferring  a  residence  in  his  native 
State,  he  accepted  an  application  from  the  First  Society  in  Hartford,  Ct., 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Dorr,  in  1772. 
Mr.  Strong  commenced  preaching  to  the  people  in  Hartford  sometime  in 
the  autumn  of  1773;  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1774,  his  ordination  took 
place.  The  sermon,  on  this  occasion,  was  preached  by  the  reverend  father 
of  the  candidate,  from  2  Tim.  iv.  4 :  But  watch  thou  in  ali  things;  endure 
offlictitms ;  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist ;  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry. 
This  discourse  was  published,  and  is  a  production  highly  creditable  to  the 
author  as  a  discriminating  and  sound  divine,  and  as  a  clear  and  forcible 
writer.  A  single  passage  we  may  here  quote,  as  evincing  the  manner  in 
which  the  youthful  preacher  had  been  trained,  by  parental  teaching  and 
example,  to  understand  the  substance  of  the  message  with  which  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ  are  sent  to  their  fellow  men. 

**  To  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  there 
should  be  close  attention;  such  doctrines  as  these:  eternal  election,  original 
sin,  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  justification  by  faith  alone, 
the  necessity  of  special  grace  in  conversion,  the  saint's  perseverance  in 
holiness  unto  eternal  life.  These  doctrines  are  the  principal  basis  and 
foundation  on  which  the  superstructure  of  our  holy  religion  stands.  These 
doctrines  mast  therefore  be  opened,  explained  and  defended  from  the 
sacred  oracles,  where  they  are  abundantly  asserted.  Qod's  sovereignty 
in  the  bestowment  of  his  grace,  the  mediation,  satisfaction  and  intercession 
of  Christ,  the  only  procuring  cause  of  salvation,  should  be  displayed  with 
force  and  energy."  Referring  to  Paul,  he  says :  "  We  find  a  crucified 
Saviour  and  the  doctrines  of  redemption  almost  universally  the  subjects  of 
his  preaching ;— subjects  sweet  and  agreeable!— the  centre  in  which  all  the 
lines  of  divine  truth  meet." 

In  the  conclusion,  an  address  is  made  to  the  candidate,  in  which  "all 
the  affection  and  tender  feelings  of  the  father  "  are  blended  with  the  faiibr 
folness  and  solemnity  of  the  Christian  bishop. 
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Mr.  Strong  was  now  introduced  into  an  importtnt  6e]d  of  ltbor»  where, 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  doubtless  expected   to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days.     At  the  period  of  his  ordination,  religion  not 
only  in  Hartford,  but  in  the  country  generally,  was  in  « lery  low  state. 
There  were  only  fifteen  male  members  in  the  church  when  he  received  the 
pastoral  charge.     During  the  previous  and  still  continued  agitations  of  the 
country,  on  account  of  our  unsettled  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
many  exciting  and  demoralizing  influences  which  came  in  with  the  war, 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  this  life,  and 
revivals  of  religion  were  comparatively  rare.     The  Aandard  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  in  the  church,  and  of  ministerial  activity,  had  been  greatly 
depressed.     The  spirit  of  French  infidelity  was  growing  rife,  especially  in 
the  larger  towns,  and  among  the  more  influential  classes;  so  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  and  its  ministers,  were  often  the  subject  of  open  ridicule 
and  contempt,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  regarded  as  being 
entitled  to  the  first  standing  in  society.     Under  these  circumstances  the 
ofiice  of  a  minister  was  a  trying  situation  for  a  young  man  to  assume. 
Mr.  Strong,  however,  was  not  the  man,  even  when  young,  to  be  baflled 
nor  abashed  by  external  difficulties  of  this  nature ;  and,  so  far  as  his  mental 
characteristics  were  concerned,  he  was  fully  competent  to  that  part  of  the 
apostolic  charge  which  directs,  *'  Let  no  man  despise  thee."     In  this  point 
of  view,  singular  as  the  remark  may  seem,  it  is  not  without  reason  supposed, 
that  his  extraordinary  native  shrewdness  and  sarcastic  wit,  which  enabled 
him  infallibly  to  detect  the  drift  of  a  sly  assailant,  and  instantly  to  turn  the 
missile,  which  was  intended  for  himself,  back  whence  it  had  been  thrown, 
was  a  talent  which,  though  often  lamented  by  its  possessor  in  subsequent 
life,  was  providentially  turned  to  good  account,  in  his  intercourse  with  men 
at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry ;  a  period  when,  presuming  upon  the 
forbearance  of  Christian  courtesy  or  modesty,  many  of  the  irreligious 
gloried  in  acting  upon  the  specious  maxim — **  Ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth." 

Mr.  Strong  was  not  unfrequently  attacked  in  public  places  by  some  of 
this  class  of  persons,  who,  under  the  guise  of  a  pleasant  railery,  sought  to 
inflict  a  wound  upon  his  feelings,  and  to  sink  him  and  his  office  in  the 
deference  of  the  thoughtless  bystanders.  They  soon  found,  however,  that 
it  was  always  at  their  peril  they  attempted  to  get  an  advantage  over  him  in 
this  way.  The  writer  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  before  referred  to,  has 
remarked  that  **  towards  all  who  yielded  him  a  suitable  tribute  of  respect, 
he  invariably  manifested  sufficient  condescension  and  urbanity ;  giving  due 
weight  to  their  opinions  and  arguments,  patiently  listening  to  their  inquiries, 
and  making  them  entirely  easy  in  his  presence.  But  flies  were  never  more 
easily  brushed  from  a  wall  than  the  impertinent  were  rebuked  and  abashed 
by  some  sudden  and  confounding  stroke  of  his  wit ;  which  he  well  knew 
how  to  charge  with  the  keenest  satire,  and  administer  with  unsparing 
effect" 

Being  led  here  to  make  the  above  allusions  to  this  brilliant  faculty  of 
Dr.  Strong,  we  may,  perhaps,  with  more  propriety  than  in  any  other  place> 
add  what  seems  to  be  further  requisite,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  a  feature 
of  so  much  prominence  and  interest  in  his  social  character.  And  here 
the  writer  last  referred  to  will  speak  in  substantial  accordance  with  what 
we  learn  from  his  living  acquaintances. 

'*  Dr.  Strong,"  he  says,  "  had  an  uncommonly  strong  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  of  those  relations  between  opposite  ideas  which  constitute 
wit,  and  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  subdue  his  almost  irresistible  propensity 
to  disburthen  his  prolific  imagination  of  the  ideas  which,  whether  delicate 
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Of  grotesque,  rushed  upon  him  with  the  rapidity  and  yividness  of  lightning. 
In  the  social  circle  he  was  too  often  facetious  and  sometimes  even  jocose. 
After  leading  in  prayer  in  presence  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  or  the 
municipal  courts,  and  bringing  tears  from  many  an  eye  by  the  solemnity 
and  fervor  of  his  manner,  it  was  well  if,  in  his  way  out  of  the  house,  he 
did  not,  by  some  sally  of  wit,  either  ludicrous  or  severe,  occasion  a  burst 
of  laughter  on  every  side.  From  indulging  in  such  habits,  he  came  to  be 
regarded  too  much  as  a  champion  in  contests  for  preeminence  in  retort  and 
sarcasm.  As  it  was  seldom  that  he  was  not  able  to  parry  the  thrusts  of  the 
most  adroit  in  the  art,  and  utterly  to  disarm  his  antagonist,  the  conscious* 
ness  of  his  own  superior  powers,  together  with  an  undue  fondness  for  such 
excitement,  was  a  constant  temptation  to  the  indulgence  of  his  ruling 
propensity — a  temptation  by  which,  notwithstanding  all  his  struggles 
against  it,  he  was  too  often  overcome."  What  the  writer  next  adds,  we 
would  make  particularly  emphatic.  **  It  was  well,  however,  that  he  com* 
pletely  mastered  himself  in  the  pulpit.  Not  only  did  nothing  proceed  from 
his  lips  in  the  house  of  God,  calculated  to  excite  a  ludicrous  thought,  or  to 
awaken  a  vain  smile,  but  there  was  scarcely  a  minister  of  the  day,  whose 
whole  manner  in  conducting  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  was  more 
deeply  solemn  and  impressive.  His  printed  sermons  exhibit  not  the  least 
semblance  of  the  quality  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  and  which  entered 
into  the  very  texture  of  his  mindJ* 

It  should  be  observed  that  a  pleasant  indulgence  in  wit  and  repartee,  in 
the  social  intercourse  of  life,  was  a  much  more  prevalent  custom  at  that 
period  than  at  the  present.  Men  had  more  leisure  for  social  intercourse,  and 
took  their  relaxation  from  severer  pursuits  more  in  this  way.  When  they 
dropped  their  pen  or  their  books,  or  left  their  shops  or  offices,  their  minds 
were  in  a  good  measure  free  from  that  endless  tissue  of  cares  and  per* 
plexities  which  is  fast  making  all,  but  the  real  triflers  of  the  present 
generation,  grave,  silent  and  absent-minded  even  at  their  own  firesides 
and  their  meals.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  and  among 
them  many  of  the  most  distinguished  clergymen  of  that  day,  were  men 
of  extraordinary  wit  and  humor.  In  Hartford,  particularly,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  some  of  the  first  men  which  New  England  has  produced, 
in  literary  and  civil  life,  who  were  cotemporaries  and  familiar  friends  of 
Dr.  Strong,  were  justly  celebrated  for  the  possession  of  this  talent,  and  for 
the  effectual  use  to  which  they  applied  it  in  satirizing  the  errors  and  follies 
of  the  times.  These  facts  may  with  propriety  be  suggested  here,  as  having 
a  tendency  to  make  it  appear  less  inexplicable,  that  Dr.  Strong,  "not- 
withstanding all  his  struggles  against  it,''  which  were  many  and  sincere, 
should  have  exhibited  in  the  intercourse  of  life  so  much  of  a  quality  "  which 
entered  into  the  very  texture  of  his  mind." 

But  in  the  pulpit,  as  has  been  stated,  and  in  all  the  appropriate  services 
of  religion,  his  associations  and  habits  of  thought  were  entirely  of  a  different 
cast.  He  was  '*  a  preacher  such  as  Paul."  The  almost  unexampled  pathos 
and  solemnity  of  his  prayers  and  preaching  were,  on  the  same  principle 
with  the  Apostle's,  the  manifest  effect  of  a  divine  presence  and  of  a  distinct 
and  sublime  apprehension  of  eternal  realities.  The  same  characteristic  of 
piety  has  been  oflen  remarked,  in  other  cases,  to  have  accompanied  the 
possession  of  the  native  talent  of  wit,  especially  where  grace  has  abounded 
as  in  the  heart  of  this  eminent  man  of  God.  The  phenomenon,  if  duly 
noticed,  might  suggest  an  interesting  clew  to  mental  and  moral  inquiry ; 
in  the  result  of  which  it  might  possibly  come  to  be  seen,  that  the  combina- 
tion is  neither  so  unnatural,  nor,  on  the  whole,  so  infelicitous,  as  has 
generally  been  supposed. 
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The  period  of  Dr.  Strong's  ministry  may  be  naturally  divided  into  tvro 
great  eras;  having  respect,  in  this  distinction,  to  the  diflerent  circumstances 
of  the  church,  and  the  different  degrees  of  success  which  appeared  to 
crown  his  efforts.  Dr.  Hawes,  in  his  Centennial  Discourse,  speaking  of 
his  venerable  predecessor,  says :  "  The  former  part  of  his  ministry  was 
not  distinguished  by  any  special  tokens  of  success.  It  was  a  period  of  war 
and  of  great  political  excitement;  and,  though  he  did  not  neglect  the  proper 
duties  of  his  office,  it  is  but  saying  what  he  afterwards  often  confessed  and 
lamented,  that  his  mind  was  too  much  drawn  oflT  from  his  ministerial  work  by 
engagement  in  other  pursuits.  But  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
he  labored  with  great  fidelity  and  diligence,  and  with  most  marked  success. 
His  preaching  became  more  solemn  and  impressive,  and  was  aimed  more 
directly  at  the  heart  and  conscience.  The  Holy  Spirit  set  his  seal  to  his 
labors,  and  great  was  the  success  which  crowned  the  latter  half  of  his 
ministry." 

Mr.  Strong  was  settled  upon  a  stipulated  salary  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  From  this  sum,  however,  there  were  so  many  subtractions 
and  losses  in  consequence  of  the  depreciations  of  the  currency  of  the 
country,  that  it  was  oflen  of  little  value,  for  the  time  being,  as  a  means  of 
support  At  one  time,  we  are  informed,  by  a  venerable  citizen  who  took 
part  in  the  transactions  of  that  day,  the  society,  on  reckoning  up  the 
arrearages  which  had  accrued  in  this  way,  found  that  they  would  be 
indebted  to  their  minister  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  pounds,  or  that  he 
had  failed,  by  such  a  deficiency  as  this,  of  receiving  the  full  value  of  his 
compensation.  This  being  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the  society's 
meeting,  there  was  considerable  shrinking  from  the  obligation  to  make 
good  the  loss.  The  validity  of  the  minister's  claim,  by  many  seemed  to 
be  called  in  question.  At  this  juncture,  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  congregation,  interposed  with  a 
decision  such  as  justice,  in  his  view,  demanded,  and  which  was  sufficient 
to  put  the  question  at  rest  '*  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  '*  we  owe  this  money 
honestly,  and  we  must  not  refuse  to  pay  it."  The  judge  having  convinced 
the  meeting  of  the  soundness  of  the  position  he  had  taken,  no  further 
objections  were  beard,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  meet  the  pecuniary 
responsibility. 

The  insufficiency  and  uncertainty  of  his  support  during  the  early  part 
of  his  ministry,  was  undoubtedly  the  inducement  which  led  Mr.  Strong  to 
invest  some  funds,  which  came  into  his  possession  from  the  property  of  his 
father,  in  a  mercantile  establishment  in  Hartford.  This  step  he  had 
occasion  afterwards  to  regret,  not  only  because  it  proved  disastrous  in  a 
few  years  in  its  pecuniary  results,  the  concern  being  involved  in  bank- 
ruptcy, but  because  it  was  in  some  degree  a  hindrance  to  his  ministerial 
success.  The  solicitude  connected  with  it  necessarily  occupied  his  mind 
to  some  extent;  and,  what  was  more  probable,  it  gave  a  public  impression 
unfavorable  to  the  singleness  of  his  purpose  as  a  laborer  in  the  vineyard 
of  his  Master.  The  force  of  these  considerations  he  felt  deeply  himself 
in  af)er  days,  when,  through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  accumulated 
domestic  afflictions,  among  which  the  loss  of  his  property  was  indeed 
but  one  of  the  lightest,  he  was  brought  to  look  upon  himself  as  crucified  to 
the  world  and  the  world  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  aAer  his  settlement,  Mr.  Strong  was  called 
to  part  with  a  first  and  a  second  wife  by  death.  His  first  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  united  November  20,  1777,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  SolomoQ 
Smithy  a  respectable  apothecary  in  Hartford.    With  her  he  lived  not  quite 
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seven  years.  She  died  October  17,  1784,  leaving  two  chifdren,  Anna, 
aflerwarda  the  wife,  and  now  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  David  Perry,  late  of 
Sharon,  Ct.,  and  Nathan,  who  resided  in  Hartford  as  a  physician,  until  his 
death,  on  the  second  of  August,  1837.  Mr.  Strong  was  married  a  second 
time,  on  the  20tb  of  June,  1787,  to  Anna  MH^urdy,  of  Lyme,  Ct.,  whose 
family  connections  were  of  the  highest  respectability.  Of  her  he  was 
bereaved  od  the  22d  of  March,  1789,  and  left  with  an  infant  son,  whom 
he  named  John  MHDurdy.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty-seven  years,  he  lived  a  widower. 

The  effect  of  these  repeated  strokes  of  bereavement,  together  with  other 
secular  reverses,  was  so  marked  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Strong,  in 
quickening  his  spiritual  affections,  and  in  leading  him  to  make  a  more 
entire  and  ardent  consecration  of  his  noble  powers  to  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  calling,  that  some  were  even  led  to  infer  that  this  was  in  reality 
the  era  of  his  conversion  to  Ood.  This  impression,  we  believe,  went 
abroad  to  some  extent ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  might  have  received 
a  measure  of  confirmation  from  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Strong,  through 
life,  was  accustomed  to  deplore  the  comparative  unfruitfulness  of  his  early 
ministry.  It  is  by  no  means  correct,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  ever 
entertained  the  view  of  his  own  experience,  to  which  we  have  above 
referred.  It  is  particularly  recollected  by  some  of  his  most  intimate 
acquaintances,  who  still  survive,  that  he  has  repeatedly  said  that,  if  he 
was  ever  a  renewed  person,  it  was  previous  to  his  entering  the  ministry. 

There  is  one  department  of  the  labors  and  usefulness  of  Mr.  Strong, 
during  this  period  of  his  public  life,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  which 
demands  our  notice  before  passing  to  the  events  of  his  subsequent  history. 

**  Dr.  Strong,"  says  Mr.  Robbins,  *'  warmly  espoused  the  American 
cause  in  the  arduous  struggle  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain, 
which  came  on  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry.  Some  of  the  best 
political  essays  published  in  this  State  during  that  eventful  period,  were 
from  his  pen.  For  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  employed  as  a  chaplain  in 
the  army." 

The  period  in  which  Dr.  Strong*  lived,  was  rendered  illustrious  in 
Connecticut  by  the  appearance  of  a  constellation  of  lights  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  sphere  of  mind.  The  spirit  which  led  to  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  energy,  both  in  counsel  and  in  action,  demanded  by 
that  memorable  crisis,  (including  in  this  era  of  the  Republic  not  the  war 
alone  but  also  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government,)  were  fitted 
to  nourish  and  to  bring  out  the  strongest  intellectual  powers,  and  the 
noblest  style  of  character,  in  those  to  whom  the  country  looked  up  as  men 
of  commanding  influence.  The  leading  politicians  of  that  day  were  men 
of  a  superior  order.  And  all  our  citizens,  especially  those  in  public 
stations,  whatever  might  be  their  particular  profession,  participated  deeply 
in  the  genera]  solicitude  and  excitement.  Thus  the  benefits  of  a  common 
intercourse,  on  a  free  and  liberal  scale,  were  extended  promiscuously 
among  all  those  who  were  in  any  degree  qualified  for  it,  by  a  similarity  of 
genius  and  education.  Many  of  the  master  spirits  of  that  period,  therefore, 
seemed  to  possess  a  sort  of  universal  talent.  They  were  allotted  to  their 
respective  spheres  of  service,  whether  in  the  church  or  state,  more  by  what 
they  regarded  as  the  providential  calls  of  duty,  than  by  their  individual 
peculiarities.  There  were  not  a  few  among  the  distinguished  civilians  and 
jurists  of  Connecticut  in  those  days,  who  wanted  little  else  but  a  formal 
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investment  with  the  sacerdotal  functions,  to  have  made  them  divines  oi  the 
first  rank ;  and  many  of  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  only 
ardent  patriots  in  their  spirit  and  influence,  but  also  profound  and  high- 
minded  statesmen  in  the  scope  of  their  views  and  reasonings  on  those 
matters  of  national  moment  about  which  every  one  was  constrained  to 
speak.  Intimately  associated  as  Dr.  Strong  was,  in  Hartford,  with  such 
men  as  Ellsworth,  Trumbull,  Goodrich  and  Hopkins,  his  talents  were  very 
naturally  directed  to  some  extent  into  this  important  channel.  'J^he  several 
series  of  anonymous  papers,  which  he  sent  to  the  press,  were  justly 
estimated  to  have  exerted  an  extensive  and  salutary  influence.  This  is 
especially  true  of  one,  running  through  some  twenty  numbers,  which  was 
published  while  the  proposal  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  before  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  which  was  designed  to 
lead  them  to  harmony  of  sentiment  and  action  in  regard  to  that  critical 
and  important  measure.  But  the  limits  of  this  brief  sketch  forbid  the 
introduction  of  many  particulars  in  this  place. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  times  in  which  Dr.  Strong  came  into  public  life, 
as  exerting  an  influence  in  the  production  of  much  eminent  talent  in  the 
civil  community.  The  same  tendency  was  perhaps  scarcely  less  noticeable 
in  the  ecclesiastical  community.  The  trying  emergency  of  the  American 
churches  during  much  of  that  eventful  period ;  the  perils  to  which  the 
cause  of  religion  was  exposed  at  oue  time  from  the  influx  of  infidelity  and 
liceutiousness,  and  at  another  from  speculative  error  and  blind  enthusiasm; 
and  finally  the  powerful  action  into  which  the  practical  principles  of 
Christianity  were  called  by  the  shedding  down  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  were 
circumstances  which  conspired  to  call  out  the  energies  of  talent  and  piety 
in  the  ministry  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  names  of  the  venerable 
men  whom  God  raised  up  for  this  important  crisis,  and  whom  his  Spirit 
endued  and  blessed  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  are  associated  in  every 
mind  with  the  religious  history  of  that  period ;  and  they  will  for  ever 
remain  enrolled  as  the  heroic  and  powerful  leaders  in  those  conflicts  and 
victories  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  godliness,  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  present  comparative  purity,  prosperity  and  activity  of  the  churches  in 
this  land.  Such  men  were  Smalley,  Edwards  the  younger,  Bellamy, 
Backus,  Dwight  and  Strong.  The  relative  place  and  influence  which 
Dr.  Strong  held  among  this  band  of  worthies,  will  be  made  suflSciently 
manifest,  as  we  proceed  to  give  some  further  extracts  from  the  notices  of 
his  life  and  character  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  selected  with  a  view  to 
illustrate  the  spirit  and  power  of  his  ministry  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  its  continuance,  and  to  exhibit  his  connection  with  some  of  the  most 
important  Christian  enterprises  of  the  day. 

'*  It  is  confidently  believed,"  says  this  writer,  **  that  no  person  did  more 
than  Dr.  Strong  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  glorious  revival  which  began  to 
overspread  a  large  portion  of  Connecticut,  and  some  parts  of  Massachusetts, 
just  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  His  preaching  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  make  every  hearer  feel  that  religion  is  a  personal  and  vital  concern, 
and  that  no  valid  excuse  can  be  given  for  the  neglect  of  it  a  single  moment. 
Laying  aside  the  scholastic  mode  of  sermonizing,  which  still  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  and  adopting  the  most  simple  mode  of  discussion,  as  well  as 
a  style  terse,  direct  and  perspicuous,  he  made  his  auditors  feel  that  theology, 
if  it  was  not  a  new  science,  was  at  least  invested  with  new  charms,  by  being 
exhibited  in  an  easy  and  intelligible  manner. 

'<  He  particularly  excelled  in  stating  and  proving  the  entire  moral 
corruption  of  man,  and  in  exhibiting  the  helplessness  of  the  sinner  in  a 
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light  peculiarly  calculated  to  convince  him  that  all  his  inability  is  voluntary, 
and  therefore  is  the  essence  of  all  his  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God.  These, 
and  the  topics  which  are  naturally  connected  with  them,  are  ably  discussed 
in  a  volume  of  sermons  which  he  published  in  the  year  1798.— In  the 
year  1800,  Dr.  Strong  issued  a  second  volume  of  sermons,  not  less 
strikingly  adapted  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  revival  then  existing,  than 
was  the  former  volume  to  the  office  of  preparing  the  way  for  that  eateosive 
work  of  grace. 

"  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  religious  era,  Dr.  Strong, 
well  aware  of  the  power  of  sacred  poetry,  as  a  means  of  spiritual  instruction 
and  impression,  projected  a  work  which  was  published  in  1709,  with  the 
title  of  '  Hartford  Selection  of  Hymns.'  In  preparing  this  compilation, 
he  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Steward  and  Flint.  Several  of  the  hymns 
were  of  his  own  composition,  among  which  is  the  hundred  and  seventieth, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  metrical  compositions  of  the  kind  in  our 
language.  The  book  contains,  indeed,  a  few  indifierent  pieces,  but  as  a 
whole,  is  one  of  high  excellence. 

**  We  are  now,"  this  writer  continues,  **  to  speak  of  one  of  the  earliest 
religious  periodicals  which  existed  in  the  western  world,  and  which,  aiming 
at  the  same  benevolent  object  as  the  volume  of  hymns,  was  established  in 
July,  1800.  We  refer  to  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine.  The 
plan  of  this  work  originated  with  Dr.  Strong,  and  the  labor  of  conducting 
it  devolved  chiefly  on  him.  It  was  continued  fifteen  years,  and  amounted 
to  as  many  volumes.  •  During  the  first  seven  years,  some  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  principal  divines  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  State,  were  associated  with 
him  in  the  editorial  department ;  but  the  duty  of  procuring  and  revising 
the  matter  to  be  inserted  was  performed  principally  by  himself.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  new  series,  which,  though  the  same  work  still,  was 
called  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine  and  Religious  Intelligencer, 
and  extended  to  eight  volumes,  he  had  no  regular  editorial  assistance, 
except  during  the  last  three  years. — In  speaking  of  the  Connecticut  Evan- 
gelical Magazine,  we  scarcely  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  felicity 
of  its  plan,  or  the  ability  displayed  in  its  execution.  Its  effects  upon  the 
community  were  great  and  salutary.  It  embraced  much  doctrinal  discu»- 
eton,  a  great  variety  of  experimental  and  practical  divinity,  general  reli- 
gious intelligence,  and  interesting  narratives  of  the  numerous  revivals 
which  for  several  years  continued  to  bless  the  churches." 

The  second  series  of  the  Magazine  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Strong  on 
his  own  pecuniary  responsibility.  After  the  completion  of  the  second 
volume,  this  responsibility  was  assumed  by  the  publishers,  and  the  editor  . 
received  a  stated  salary  for  his  services.  No  religious  periodical  was  ever 
better  sustained  than  this.  Dr.  Strong  possessed  eminent  qualifications  for 
the  management  of  such  a  work.  We  are  informed  by  one  who  had  better 
opportunities  to  know  the  fact  than  perhaps  any  other  beside  the  editor 
himself,  that  probably  more  than  one  half  of  the  original  matter  with  which 
its  pages  were  so  ably  and  judiciously  supplied,  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Strong.  Bold  and  original  in  his  style  of  thought  and  expression,  he  had, 
at  the  same  time,  great  versatility  and  froitfulness  of  inventbn,  which 
enabled  him  to  sustain  an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
"  We  know  not,"  says  the  writer  just  quoted,  **  that  any  subsequent  religious 
periodical  has  enjoyed  more  ample  patronage.  The  number  of  copies 
printed  during  the  first  five  years,  averaged  3,790  annually.  All  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  Magazine  were  saoredly  devoted  to  the  permanent  fund 
of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society.    The  total  avails  paid  over  to  the 
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Society  amoanted  to  11,520  dollars. — The  Magazine  embraces  more  matter 
and  more  discassion  adapted  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  than  almost  any 
other  similar  publication  of  later  date.  None  more  abounds  in  plain  dis- 
quisition ;  in  grave  and  profitable  anecdote ;  in  a  simple  narration  of  in- 
teresting facts;  or  in  an  unstudied,  easy,  we  had  almost  said  graceful 
development  of  Christian  experience.  We  have  seen  none  preserved  with 
more  care,  or  more  frequently  re-perused  with  unabated  relish,  especially 
by  those  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  than  the  excellent  magazine  which 
owed  its  existence,  and  no  small  part  of  its  uncommon  excellence,  to  the 
ingenuity,  industry  and  benevolence  of  Dr.  Strong." 

Another,  and  a  highly  important  branch  of  Dr.  Strong's  public  usefulness 
is  to  be  contemplated  in  the  agency  he  had  in  the  institution,  support  and 
management  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  which  was  formed  in 
the  year  1798,  and  had  for  its  object  the  sending  of  missionaries  to  the 
destitute  settlements  at  the  north  and  west.  We  have  no  room  to  speak  of 
this  noble  enterprise  as  it  deserves,  nor  to  do  justice  to  the  part  which 
Dr.  Strong  performed  in  subservience  to  its  objects.  We  have  already 
seen  how  largely  it  was  indebted  to  a  correlative  branch  of  his  efforts,  for 
its  pecuniary  support.  '*  This  institution,"  says  the  Christian  Spectator, 
*'  if  it  be  dated  from  the  incipient  but  not  altogether  inefficient  stage  of  its 
being,  has  the  honor  to  be  the  oldest  missionary  society  in  the  land.  And 
although  Dr.  Strong's  *  record  is  on  high,'  yet  to  what  multitudes  in  the 
north,  west  and  south,  must  his  name  be  as  ointment  poured  forth,  when 
they  duly  consider  the  diversified  blessing  which  heaven  has  shed  on  half 
the  American  States,  by  means  of  a  society  of  which  he  was  the  parent ; 
and  which,  while  he  lived,  was  more  indebted  to  him  than  to  any  other 
man  for  the  watchfulness  and  care,  the  wisdom  and  energy,  with  which  its 
iniportant  concerns  were  managed." 

Besides  the  two  volumes  of  sermons  which  have  been  referred  to  above, 
Dr.  Strong,  in  1796,  gave  to  the  public  another  elaborate  work,  which  is 
entitled  "  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery  reconcilable  with  the  Infinite 
Benevolence  of  God."  This  was  called  forth  by  a  posthumous  publication, 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  of  Coventry,  Ct.  But  it  was 
much  more  than  an  answer  to  that  book.  It  amounts  almost  to  a  complete 
discussion  and  defence  of  the  great  points  of  Calvinistic  theology.  It  holds 
a  rank  among  the  ablest  and  best  productions  of  the  age,  in  the  department 
of  polemic  divinity. 

Many  of  Dr.  Strong's  occasional  sermons,  at  different  periods  of  his 
ministry,  were  given  to  the  public.  The  following  is  an  imperfect  list 
**  The  Reasons  and  Design  of  Public  Punishments;  a  Discourse  delivered 
at  the  execution  of  Moses  Dunbar,  who  was  condemned  for  high  treason 
against  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  executed  March  17,  1777."  **  A 
Sermon  preached  in  Hartford,  June  10,  1797,  at  the  execution  of  Bichard 
Doane,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Daniel  M'^Iver."  "  A  Fast  Sermon, 
April  6, 1798."  **  Political  Instruction  from  the  Prophecies  of  God's  Word ; 
a  Sermon  preached  on  the  State  Thanksgiving,  November  29,  1798." 
*<  A  Discourse  delivered  on  Friday,  December  27,  1799,  the  day  set  apart 
by  the  citizens  of  Hartford  to  lament  before  God  the  death  of  Gen.  George 
Washington."  '*  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  delivered  November  27,  1800." 
"  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  Hartford,  January  6,  1807,  at  the  Funeral  of  the 
Rev.  James  Cogswell,  D.  D."  '*  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  the  Consecration 
of  the  New  Brick  Church  in  Hartford,  December  3,  1807."  *     "  The 

*  Tbu  Urge  and  beautifol  edifice  ii  now  occupied  by  the  First  Society,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  th« 
■uecMior  of  Dr.  Strong,  the  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  0. 0, 
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Character  of  a  virtuous  and  good  Woman ;  a  Sermon,  delivered  before 
the  Female  Beneficent  Society  in  Hartford,  October  4,  1809."  *'  The 
Mutability  of  Human  Life;  a  Sermon,  preached  March  10,  1611."  "A 
Fast  Sermon,  July  23,  1812."  "  A  Sermon  on  the  use  of  Time,  delivered 
January  10,  1813."  **  A  Sermon,  delivered  in  Hartford,  at  the  Funeral 
of  the  Hon.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  who  died  August  18, 1815."  "  A  Sermon,  delivered  January 
7,  1816." 

Although  the  talents  of  Dr.  Strong  could,  by  no  means,  be  limited  to 
the  duties  of  a  parochial  minister,  yet  the  measure  of  his  diligence,  devoted- 
ness  and  success  in  that  important  sphere,  as  filled  by  him  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  His  ministry  during 
that  period  was  preeminently  blessed.  The  following  testimony,  given  by 
Mr.  Robbins  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  doubtless  just. 

**  Though  called  to  various  and  important  duties  as  a  minister  of  Christ, 
bis  first  labors  and  cares  were  always  devoted  to  the  people  of  his  charge. 
Seldom  absent  from  home,  he  was  ever  anxious  that  no  opportunity  for 
their  religious  instruction  and  improvement  should  be  lost.  Their  union 
and  prosperity  was  the  object  of  his  unceasing  care,  whilst  he  carefully 
watched  every  event  that  might  tend  to  their  disadvantage.  In  return  for 
his  cares  he  had  the  happiness  to  receive  from  them  the  testimony  of  a 
fateful  afiectbn  in  a  faithful  observance  of  the  means  of  grace,  in  liberal 
attention  to  all  objects  of  charity  which  he  recommended  to  their  regard, 
and  in  a  cheerful  readiness  to  do  all  for  him  which  he  thought  proper  at 
any  time  to  desire. 

"  His  labors  among  his  people  were  eminently  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God.  The  greatest  revival  under  his  ministry  was  in  the  year  1799,  in 
which  a  large  number  were  made  the  hopeful  subjects  of  divine  grace,  the 
most  of  whom  made  a  public  profession  of  religion.  Previous  to  that  time 
there  had  been  frequent  instances  of  individual  subjects  of  divine  grace, 
but  no  general  attention  among  his  people ; — a  period  in  which  our  country 
generally  was  remarkably  destitute  of  revivals  of  religion.  In  1808,  and 
again  in  1813,  this  people  were  favored  with  a  signal  work  of  the  grace  of 
God.  In  these  revivals  the  pastor  labored  with  great  fervor  and  assiduity ; 
his  house  was  always  open  for  religious  meetings,  his  study  was  accessible 
to  all  who  wished  to  converse  on  divine  things ;  and  those  alone  who  en* 
joyed  the  privilege,  can  tell  of  the  skill,  the  prudence,  the  affection  with 
which  he  enlightened,  guided  and  comforted  the  inquiring  in  the  way  to 
Christ.  His  public  labors  were  very  great.  He  often  preached  four  or  five 
times  in  a  week.  There  is  little  danger  of  saying  that  for  four  years  past, 
he  has  preached  more  than  any  other  settled  minister  in  the  State.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  last  awakening,  when  he  had  become  persuaded 
that  the  work  of  God  was  begun,  his  mind  was  so  agitated  with  anxiety , 
hope,  joy  and  fear,  that,  for  a  fortnight,  as  he  has  said,  he  did  not  have  an 
hour  of  uninterrupted  sleep  at  a  time." 

The  interest  which  Dr.  Strong  felt  in  the  scenes  of  a  revival  of  religion 
was  most  lively  and  intense ;  and  it  continued  increasing  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  and  without  disparagement 
to  any  of  the  other  great  and  useful  objects  which  he  accomplished,  that  he 
had  labored  unceasingly  for  the  promotion  of  pure,  evangelical  revivals  of 
religion,  by  the  practical  aim  with  which  in  his  preaching,  he  directed  all  the 
arrows  of  divine  truth,  and  by  the  character  and  influence  which  he  gave  to  the 
Evangelical  Magazine,  as  a  great  and  leading  object  of  his  ministry.  The 
rcvivd  in  Hartford  which  commenced  in  1813,  continued  steadily  for  two 
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years ;  and  the  spirit  of  it  never  departed  from  Dr.  Strong.  He  could  never 
speak  of  the  withdrawment  of  the  Spirit  of  God  from  his  people,  after  that 
season  of  gracious  visitation,  without  being  in  a  measure  overcome  by  the 
strength  of  his  emotions.  That  remarkable  insight  into  the  characters  and 
motives  of  men,  which  was  one  of  the  most  striking  qualities  of  his  mind, 
and  which  served  him  for  so  many  valuable  purposes  through  life,  fitted  him 
to  be  eminently  skillful,  in  dealing  with  individuals  who  were  the  sul)ject8 
of  awakening  and  conviction.  He  had  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  especially  under  the  operation  of  divine  truth,  and  could 
discriminate  cases  with  great  precision.  His  comprehension  of  the  great 
points  of  evangelical  doctrine  was  clear  and  scriptural  in  a  high  degree,  and 
he  considered  his  principal  business  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ  to  sinners, 
to  consist  in  making  an  earnest  application  of  these  great  truths  to  the 
heart  and  conscience.  ''As  a  divine,"  says  Mr.  RobbinSj  "he  possessed 
an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  Christian  system.'' — "  He  usually 
contemplated  the  truths  of  revelation  as  a  great  scheme  of  divine  wisdom 
and  mercy,  designed  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  restoration  of  lost  man  to 
holy  blessedness.  As  a  writer  of  sermons  he  was  not  exceeded  by  any 
preacher  in  this  country.  He  had  the  talent,  which  very  few  have  ever 
possessed,  of  treating  all  gospel  truths  in  a  practical  manner;  exhibiting  the 
danger  of  the  wicked,  the  necessity  of  holy  obedience,  and  the  safety  of 
righteousness.  The  leading  truths  in  his  preaching  were  the  purity  and 
perpetual  obligation  of  the  divine  law;  the  equal  necessity  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  and  the  sanctification  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  the  unalterable  con* 
nection  between  holiness  and  happiness,  sin  and  misery  ;  and  the  uniform 
presence  of  God  as  a  witness  of  ail  human  conduct.  It  may  be  said  with 
safety,  that  no  sermons  ever  preached  in  this  country  are  better  adapted  to 
be  read  in  religious  meetings  than  his." 

Powerful  and  impressive  as  were  the  written  sermons  of  Dr.  Strong,  they 
were  equalled  and  often  surpassed  by  the  simple,  soul-stirring  eloquence  of 
his  more  familiar  exercises  in  the  conference  room.  Here  he  always  spoke 
extemporaneously,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  memoranda ;  but  with  the  same 
lucid  order  of  thought,  and  unstudied  precision  and  force  of  expression, 
as  when  he  had  a  written  discourse  before  him.  As  a  writer,  indeed, 
so  far  as  style  is  cx>ncerned,  his  habits  were  in  a  great  measure  extem- 
poraneous. **  He  usually  wrote  rapidly,"  we  are  told,  "  and  never  re- 
viewed what  he  had  written."  Hence  his  language  was  never  labored, 
nor  his  periods  polished.  These  were  qualities  on  which  he  bestowed 
little  attention. 

Dr.  Strong  was  remarkable  for  bringing  his  hearers  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  God.  This  is  emphatically  referred  to  by  Mr.  Robbins,  in  the 
foregoing  extract.  It  was  not  by  rhetorical  artifice,  however,  but  by 
unconscious  moral  effect ;  resulting  from  sympathy  on  their  part  with  his 
own  solemn  and  deep  emotions,  and  from  the  leading  aspect  in  which  he 
loved  to  present  all  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  as  distinctly  related  to  the 
counsel  and  government  of  the  Most  High.  Whoever  reads  the  sermons  of 
Dr.  Strong,  or  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine,  will  perceive  how 
much  he  relied  on  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  wisdom,  righteousness,  mercy 
and  sovereignty  of  God,  for  the  increase  and  the  purity  of  revivals  of  religion. 
Says  a  clergyman,  who  speaks  of  his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Strong  from 
the  year  1800  until  the  time  of  his  death  as  being  "  most  constant  and 
intimate," — '*  The  substance  and  strength  of  Strong's  theology  were  the 
sovereignty,  holiness  and  mercy  of  Jehovah  in  the  purpose  and  work  of 
redemption  \  the  total  native  and  desperate  depravity  and  sinfulness,  the 
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Tileness,  folly  and  gailt  of  man,  with  his  absolate  and  universal  dependence 
upon  God  for  justification  and  sanctification.  In  his  sermon,  which  is 
entitled  The  gospel  of  Christ  is  not  after  man,  he  says :  '  Whoever 
understands  the  gospel  scheme  of  salvation  must  be  sensible  that  it  stands 
wholly  upon  divine  sovereignty.  God  is  represented  as  acting  sovereignly 
in  determining  that  any  shall  be  saved,  in  appointing  to  whom  he  will 
extend  his  grace,  in  the  manner  and  time  when  this  shall  be  done,  and  in 
defining  the  obligation  of  creatures  and  the  duties  they  shall  perform. 
Submission  to  absolute  sovereignty,  even  in  God  himself,  is  the  last  thing 
which  a  sinful  heart  yields.'  "  *  The  same  writer  observes :  "  1  believe  I 
may  declare  with  truth  and  safety,  that  I  have  known  of  no  revivals  in  any 
age  or  part  of  the  world,  that  were  more  rational  and  scriptural  in  their 
commencement,  more  powerful  and  glorious  in  their  progress,  and  more 
permanent  and  beneficial  in  their  effects,  than  those  by  which  Hartford  was 
so  greatly  blessed  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Strong." 

Thus  *'  powerful,  through  God  "  were  the  weapons  of  divine  truth  in  the 
hands  of  this  veteran  soldier  of  the  cross ;  and  thus  rich  and  precious  were 
the  blessings  conferred  on  the  people  of  his  charge  through  his  instrumen- 
tality. The  church  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  become  the  largest  in  the 
State,  embracing  about  four  hundred  communicants. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  the  personal,  social  and  domestic  traits 
in  the  character  of  Dr.  Strong.  Mr.  Robbins  says :  **  This  great  man 
possessed  a  mind  eminently  susceptible  of  the  endearments  of  domestic  life. 
As  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  parent,  he  was  tender  and  affectionate, 
and  faithfully  attentive  to  the  duties  arising  from  these  relations.  By  his 
relatives  and  domestics  he  was  no  less  beloved  than  respected." 

In  person  he  was  tall  and  straight,  with  a  well  proportioned  and  com« 
manding  figure.  His  countenance,  which  was  finely  expressive,  is  con- 
sidered as  well  represented  in  the  family  portrait,  from  which  the  engraving 
accompanying  this  memoir,  has  been  taken. 

It  pleased  God,  about  ten  years  before  his  death,  to  send  upon  Dr.  Strong 
another  severe  and  sudden  stroke  of  domestic  affliction.  His  youngest  son, 
and  only  child  by  his  second  marriage,  had  been  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
at  the  commencement  in  1806,  with  high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  had 
just  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  with  his  uncle.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Goodrich ;  when  in  crossing  the  ferry  on  his  return  to  the  city  from  a 
short  absence,  he  was  thrown  into  the  river  by  the  restiveness  of  his  horse, 
and  drowned.t  By  this  dispensation,  which  excited  general  grief,  the 
father's  **  heart  was  almost  broke ; "  and,  although  he  experienced  great 
support  from  his  habitual  confidence  in  the  divine  goodness,  the  affliction 
seemed  ever  afterwards  to  exert  a  chastening  and  subduing  influence  upon 
his  spirits. 

A  number  of  months  previous  to  his  death,  Dr.  Strong  experienced  a 
severe  attack  of  disease,  by  which  he  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  eternal 
world.  This,  especially,  was  his  own  view  of  the  case.  He  fully  expected 
that  he  should  never  return  to  his  labors  on  earth.  But  the  event  was 
otherwise  ordered.  He  recovered  his  strength  and  was  enabled  to  preach  as 
usual  for  a  considerable  time.     It  was  observed,  however,  that  his  face  was 

*  Cmitmnial  Sermon  oo  the  revival  of  religion  A.  D.  1740.  Inieribed  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Nathan 
Strong,  D.  IX    By  Be*.  Thomai  Williams. 

t  Thij  event  occurred  duiiog  twilight.  The  body  wai  toon  fonndf  bat  life  wai  extinct,  and  the  meane 
Med  for  reetoratfon  were  onavailin*.  Betwaen  (he  hour*  of  10  and  II,  ibe  body  wae  borne  to  the  houae  of 
the  bereaved  parent,  aeeompanied  by  a  great  collection  of  lympathising  eitixena.  Initead  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  hifl  private  grief,  he  came  to  the  door  and  addretved  the  aveembled  moltitnde  in  a  ipeech  of 
«Mh  poiWM  and  ipatlm  tint  ii  piodooid  a  aalutary  and  laetiog  impraaiioo  apoo  the  hearatu 
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henceforward  set  towards  his  heavenly  home.  The  strain  of  his  preaching 
indicated  that  his  thoughts,  both  in  respect  to  himself  and  his  people,  were 
deeply  engrossed  with  the  scenes  of  the  future  world,  and  with  the  solemn 
relations  of  this  life  to  eternity,  lie  would  often  read  the  hymn  beginning 
with  the  following  stanza : 

"  On  Jordan's  ni^ed  banks  I  siaod, 
And  casl  a  wishful  eye 
To  Canaan's  fair  and  bappy  land, 
Where  my  poesessioos  he." 

The  last  hymn  which  he  gave  out  to  be  sung  by  the  choir,  was  that 
beautiful  one  by  Dr.  Watts, 

"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 
Wbere  sainis  immortai  reigu/'  d&c. 

The  sentiment  was  in  accordance  with  the  subjects  of  his  discourses 
through  the  day.  The  coincidence  between  the  tenor  of  these  two  last 
sermons  of  Dr.  Strong,  and  the  event  of  his  decease,  which,  although  he 
was  then  in  tolerable  health,  took  place  af\er  but  one  Sabbath  had  inter- 
vened, was  thought  so  interesting,  that  his  successor,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
procured  their  publication,  with  a  statement  of  the  circumstance,  in  the 
Christian  Spectator.  They  are  contained  in  the  numbers  for  July,  1824, 
and  February,  1825.  One  is  founded  on  Hebrews  ix.  27, — It  is  appoinitd 
unto  men  once  to  die^  but  after  this  the  judgment, — and  sets  forth  in  a 
tender  and  solemn  manner  the  great  subjects  of  anxiety  which  will  crowd 
upon  the  mind  of  an  individual  in  the  hour  of  death.  The  other  discoitrse 
is  from  the  words  of  Paul,  Philippians  i.  23,  24, — For  I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better.  Nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  fiesh  is  more  needful  for  you.  It  was 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  those  views  of  the  gospel  which  enable 
the  Christian  '*  to  triumph  over  death  and  desire  to  depart."  The  conclu- 
sion is  as  follows : 

"  The  Christian  triumphing  over  death,  and  desiring  to  depart,  exhibits 
a  phenomenon  the  ungodly  cannot  solve ;  for  they  never  felt  it,  nor  the 
cause  by  which  it  is  produced.  Unassisted  reason  cannot  explain  it,  nor 
can  philosophy  fortify  the  soul  against  its  terrors.  Where  reason  and 
philosophy  fail,  love  and  faith  prevail,  enabling  the  dying  saint  to  say  : 
For  me  to  die  is  gain ;  I  have  a  desire  to  depart  that  I  may  be  with  Christ. 

**  Ye  who  trust  in  any  other  defence  against  the  fear  of  death,  will  find 
yourselves  overwhelmed  with  awful  aprehensions  by  the  solemn  event  of  its 
approach. 

"Ye  who  believe,  still  feeling  yourselves  partially  under  its  bondage ; 
pray  for  increase  of  faith  and  love.  As  these  grow  in  strength,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  tread  the  world  under  your  feet,  and  feel  yourselves  joyfully 
drawn  into  the  presence  of  Christ,  your  Redeemer  and  God.    Amen." 

Such  was  the  impression  upon  the  congregation,  from  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  Dr.  Strong  in  the  delivery  of  these  two  discourses,  that  some, 
even  at  the  time,  felt  an  indefinable  apprehension  that  they  were  listening 
to  the  last  address  from  the  lips  of  their  beloved  and  venerated  pastor. 

The  last  sickness  of  Dr.  Strong  was  short  and  painful ;  but  during  his 
conflict  with  mortality,  he  was  preserved  in  the  clear  exercise  of  his 
intellectual  faculties,  and  was  comforted  in  the  near  prospect  of  death  by 
**  the  testimonies  of  his  Saviour's  love."    When  speaking,  in  conversation 
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with  a  friend,  of  the  little  which  *he  knew,  or  could  know  while  in  the 
present  state,  of  the  exact  nature  of  future  scenes,  he  added  in  a  manner 
perfectly  characteristic  of  his  exalted  piety  :  "  But  I  trust  I  am  going 
where  God  is;  and  that  is  all  I  desire  !  " 

This  blessed  consummation  of  his  prayers  and  hopes  he  realized  on  the 
25th  day  of  December,  Anno  Domini  1816;  being  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  forty-third  of  his  ministry. — It  was  a  period  rendered 
mournfully  memorable  by  the  almost  cotemporaiieous  departure  of  three 
of  the  roost  distinguished  lights  of  the  American  church.  Dr.  Strong  was 
the  first.  Dr.  Azel  Backus,  President  of  Hamilton  College,  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  next  day ;  and  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  on  the 
lith  of  January  following. 

A  numerous  collection  of  the  clergy  and  a  great  concourse  of  people 
attended  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Strong,  '*  attesting  by  their  solemn  deportment 
their  great  respect  for  the  deceased."  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins  of  West  Hartford,  and  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished. It  contains  a  brief  but  just  estimate  of  the  talents  and  character 
of  Dr.  Strong. 

The  people  so  long  and  so  richly  blessed  in  the  ministry  of  this  eminent 
servant  of  Christ,  in  testimony  of  their  esteem,  caused  to  be  erected  over  his 
grave  au  expensive  and  beautiful  monument,  in  the  form  of  a  sarcophagus, 
which  bears  on  one  of  its  sides  the  following  inscription : 


BENIATH  THIS  MORUMENT  ARE  DXPOSITXD  THE  REMAINS  OP  THE 

REV.   NATHAN    STRONG,   D.  D. 

Pastor  op  the  Chorch  m  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  in  Hartford. 

Endowed  with  rare  talentB  and  eminent  for  learning  and  eloqueneef  he  xedUnuly 

devoted  himeeJfto  the  cause  of  religion;  and  after  many  years  offaUf\ful  services, 

approved  and  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  deeply 

lamented  by  his  friends,  the  people  of  his  charge,and  the  churehof  Christ. 

Blaned  an  iba  dMd  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  roti  from  tboir  labors. 
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NOTES, 

COUNTY     OF     YORK. 

Trx8  county  was  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  State,  until  June  19,  1760;  when 
two  new  counties,  (Cumberland  and  Lincoln,)  were  established  within  the  same  terri- 
tory.—  WiUiamson*s  Hist,  of  Maine^  Vol.  II  pp.  368,  364.  Since  that  time,  at  differ- 
ent dates,  ten  additional  counties  have  been  organized,  making  in  the  whole,  thirteen 
now  in  the  State. 

This  county  embraces  25  towns ;  21  in  the  preceding  Table,  and  4,  (Cornish,  Hollis, 
North  Berwick  and  Waterborough,)  in  which  no  Congregational  churches  were  ever  em- 
bodied, and  of  course  no  Congregational  ministry  settled.  Though  this  county  was  earli- 
est in  its  settlement,  and  enjoyment  of  gospel  privileges ;  yet  some  other  sections  of  the 
State  have  surpassed  it  in  population,  and  have  a  more  full  supply  of  the  ministrations  of 
religion.  At  the  census  of  1837,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  53,781.  There  have 
been,  at  successive  periods,  28  Congregational  churches  organized  in  the  county,  all  of 
which,  (except  the  North  church  in  Kennebunkport,)  have  had  pastors.  One  has  be- 
come Unitarian;  one  has  become  extinct;  15  now  have  pastors ;  8  have  stated  supplies; 
and  the  balance  are  destitute,  or  have  only  occasional  preaching. 

Acton. — This  town  was  incorporated  in  1833 ;  originally  the  west  part  of  Shapleigh. 
The  church  was  organized  Sept.  18,  1781,  consisting  of  16  members.  It  has  now  56. 
Shapleigh  was  legally  divided  into  two  parishes  in  1795,  styled  East  and  West  parishes  ; 
there  being  a  natural  division  of  the  town  in  that  manner  by  ponds.  The  West  parish, 
(now  Acton,)  was  first  settled,  and  has  more  constantly  enjoyed  the  means  of  religion. 
Indeed,  the  church  in  Shapleigh  has  never  had  a  pastor,  except  jointly  with  Acton. 
Their  first  minister  here,  (the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,)  was  settled  in  1796 ;  and  though 
there- have  been  five  successive  settlements  in  the  ministry,  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding  Table,)  yet  they  have  been  destitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time.    Their 

(»resent  pastor.  Rev.  Clement  Parker,  who  was  settled  in  1629,  was  dismissed  in  1831 ;  a 
ittle  previous  to  which  time,  there  was  considerable  revival  of  religion,  and  enlargement 
of  the  church.  Rev.  Martyn  Cushman  succeeded  him  as  pastor  in  1834,  and  was  dis- 
missed in  1836.  Durinff  this  time,  Mr.  Parker  had  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  2d  church 
In  York.  He  returned  here,  and  was  resettled  in  1838.  This  establishment  was  formerly 
aided  in  the  support  of  tlie  gospel,  by  the  Maine  Missionary  Society  ;  but  from  the  in- 
crease of  numbers,  with  the  income  from  the  parish  fund,  they  have  now  sufficient  ability 
to  raitain  the  ordinances  of  religion.    See  Shapleigh. 

ALrRXD. — ^This  town  was  taken  from  Sanford,  and  incorporated  Feb.  4, 1794.  The 
church  was  organized  in  Sept.  1791,  In  what  was  then  the  north  parish  of  Sanford ;  and 
their  first  minister.  Rev.  John  Turner,  at  the  same  time  ordained.  His  immediate  suc- 
cessor. Rev.  Joseph  6rown,  formerly  minister  of  Acton,  was  installed  in  1805,  and  dis- 
missed in  1809.  At  the  time  of  his  dismission,  religion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  they 
remained  destitute  several  years.  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816,  the  spirit  of  the 
people  revived ;  but  the  church  had  dwindled  away  to  a  small  number.  In  April  of  that 
year,  the  parish  was  reorganized,  having  previously  held  no  legal  meeting  for  nearly  six 
years  ;  and  in  Nov.  following.  Rev.  Nathan  Douglass  was  ordained.  In  the  spring  of 
1817,  a  considerable  awakening  took  place,  and  ak)ut  25  persons  made  public  profession 
of  religion.*'  (GreenleaPs  Sketches.)  Since  that  time  the  state  of  religion  has  been 
more  prosperous,  both  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Tappan,  and  his  successor, 
their  present  preacher.  Rev.  Albert  W.  Fisk,  who  has  been  ordained  in  the  place,  but  not 
installed  as  their  pastor.    The  church  now  consists  of  132  members. 

Berwick- — 7*his  town  was  incorporated  June  9,  1713.  It  originally  embraced  wliat 
is  now  South  Berwick,  and  North  Berwick,  in  addition  to  its  present  territory.  The 
church  was  organized,  March  13,  1755,  and  was  then  the  2d  church  in  Berwick  ;  the 
religious  establishment,  in  what  was  afterwards  South  Berwick,  being  prior  to  it.  This 
church  has  never  had  but  three  pastors.  The  first.  Rev.  John  Morse,  who  was  ordained 
a  little  more  than  a  month  afler  its  organization,  ministered  to  them  about  ten  years,  and 
his  successor,  Rev.  Matthew  Merriam,  a  little  more  than  thirty  years.  Both  continued 
with  them  during  life.  The  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hilliard,  who  was  ordained 
the  year  of  Mr.  Merriam's  decease,  (1797,)  has  never  been  dissolved ;  though  for  many 
years,  from  indisposition,  he  has  performed  no  parochial  services.    The  churcbf  never 
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large,  gradually  diminishing  by  long  deititution,  will  probtbly  become  ezUact  by  the 
remaining  members  joining  to  neighBoring  churches. 

BiDDEFORD. — The  first  church  was  organized  here  on  the  30th  of  April,  1730,  and  its 
6r8t  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  ordained  at  the  same  time.  They  have  enjoyed  the 
stated  means  of  religion,  with  little  intermission,  to  the  present  time,  having  had  six  suc- 
cessive pastors.  They  were  in  a  declining  state,  for  several  years,  previous  to  1825  ; 
since  which  time  the  church  has  been  more  prosperous ;  and  now  contains  102  mem- 
bers. Their  last  minister,  Rev.  Stephen  Merrill,  was  dismissed  in  1839  ;  but  they  have 
since  had  a  stated  supply,  with  considerable  revival  of  religion. 

The  2d  church  was  organized  in  1805,  and  Rev.  John  Turner,  formerly  minister  in 
Alfred,  was  installed  its  pastor.  He  labored  with  them  till  1S17,  and  his  pastoral  conoec- 
tion  continued  till  Dec.  1818,  at  which  time  he  was  installed  at  Kingston,  N.  H. — Rev. 
Christopher  Marsh  succeeded  Mr.  Turner  in  the  pastoral  office  here,  in  1828,  and  con- 
tinued a  little  more  than  four  years ;  when  he  was  dismissed  and  took  a  Sabbath  school 
agency  in  Massachusetts.  His  successor.  Rev.  Stephen  Morse,  was  installed  in  18dS, 
and  dismissed  in  1835.     The  church  is  now  destitute,  and  contains  69  members. 

The  town  of  Biddeford  was  incorporated  in  1718,  including  what  was  afterwards  Pep- 
perellborough,  and  now  Saco.  The  same  territory,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  was  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Saco,  in  1653. —  fVtUiamson'a  Hist,  of  Maine,  Vol.  I.p,  852. 

Buxton,  incorporated  July  4,  1762.  Religious  ordinances  were  established  here  at 
an  early  period  of  the  settlement.  When  there  were  only  about  twenty  families  in  the 
town,  a  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  Paul  Coffin  ordained  as  its  pastor,  in  1763.  Dr. 
Coffin  continued  to  preach  and  perform  all  pastoral  labor,  for  more  than  half  a  century  ; 
and  remained  pastor  of  the  church  till  his  decease,  (1821,)  almost  60  years.  In  1817, 
Rev.  Levi  Loring  was  ordained  as  his  colleague.  Soon  after  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Lor- 
ing,  (1835,)  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Benjamin  Rice,  was  installed.  There  are  two 
meeting-houvses,  in  which  public  worship  is  attended  alternately.  And  though  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  denominations  of  Christians  within  the  same  limits,  (as  is  the  case  in 
almost  every  other  town  in  the  State,)  somewhat  diminishes  their  numbers  and  strength ; 
yet  the  parish,  being  happily  united,  has  ample  means  for  the  support  of  Chrtstiao  ordi- 
nances.   The  church  consists  of  82  members. 

Eliot.  This  town,  which  was  formerly  the  north  parish  of  Eittery,  was  incorporated 
March  1, 1810.  The  church  was  organized  on  the  22d  of  June,  1721,  and  their  first 
pastor,  Rev.  John  Rogers,  ordained  Oct.  25,  of  the  same  year.  He  continued  pastor  till 
his  decease,  in  1773  ;  but  had  a  colleague.  Rev.  Alpheus  Spring,  in  1768.  There  have 
been  five  successive  pastors.  The  state  of  the  church  has  been  generally  flourishing. 
"  Twice  since  its  formation,  an  attention  to  reli{;ion  has  been  general  through  the  parish. 
Once  during  the  ministry  of  its  first  pastor,  about  the  year  1742 ;  and  once  under  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  in  1815."  Since  that  period,  there  have  been  sue* 
cessive  "  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  They  are  united  and 
prosperous,  under  the  ministrations  of  their  present  pastor,  Rev.  John  Bacon.  The  num- 
ber in  the  church  is  143. 

Kennebtink,  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1820,  was  legally  constituted  as  the  north 
parish  of  Wells,  in  1750,  and  in  the  same  year  a  church  was  embodied,  and  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Little  ordained  over  them.  He  remained  pa«tor  of  the  church,  till  his  decease,  in 
Oct.  1801,  a  little  more  than  half  a  century.  He  performed  all  pastoral  labors  till 
towards  the  close  of  life.  In  1766  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Harvard  College.  In  Aug.  1800,  Rev.  Nathaniel  H.  Fletcher  was  ordained  his 
colleague.  Rev.  George  W.  Wells,  on  the  24th  of  Oct.  1827,  was  ordained  colleague 
with  Mr.  Fletcher,  whose  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  by  mutual  consent,  the  follow- 
ing year. 

A  second  church  was  formed  in  Kennebunk,  Aug.  15, 1826,  styled  Union  Church.  It 
was  small  at  its  organization,  embracing  only  one  male  member.  Its  first  pastor,  Rev. 
Daniel  Campbell,  was  ordained  Dec.  5,  1827.  He  has  had,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding Table,  three  successors  in  office ;  and  the  church  is  now  destitute  of  a  pastor.  It 
has  witnessed  a  regular  and  gradual  increase,  and  now  numbers  67  members.  It  was 
aided  for  several  years,  in  the  support  of  the  gospel,  by  the  Maine  Missionary  Society ; 
but  under  the  ministrations  of  its  last  pastor.  Rev.  Josiah  W.  Powers,  it  sustained  of  itself 
the  ordinances  of  worship.  The  first  church,  which  has  become  Unitarian,  continues  to 
embrace  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  and  wealth. 

KxirifXBUif XFORT,  in  1653,  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Cape  Porpus ;  and 
after  a  scene  of  desolation  in  the  Indian  wars,  was  revived  and  reestablished  in  1714,  and 
took  the  name  of  Anmdel ;  which  has  been  changed  to  the  present  style,  since  the  sep- 
aration of  Maine  from  Massachusetts  in  1820. 
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The  church  wts  or|(aD»ed  here  Id  Nov.  1780.  The  people  bad  ttafed  preechinff^ 
many  yearn  before  this ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  previous  ecclesiastical  establirh- 
noenC.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Prentice,  was  ordained  at  tbe  time  the  church 
was  embodied.  He  was  dismissed  in  1738,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Charlestown,  Ms. 
His  immediate  successor.  Rev.  John  Hovey,  was  ordained  Sept.  1741,  and  dismissed 
June,  1768.  The  third  pastor  of  this  church  was  Rev.  Silas  Moody,  ordained  Jan.  9, 
1771.  From  that  dale  to  the  present  time,  about  70  years,  the  church  has  not  been  des- 
titute of  a  pastor  for  the  space  of  a  year  at  any  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two 
years ;  thov^^h  they  have  had  five  successive  ministers  within  that  peiiod.  During  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  church  has  been  blessed  with  revivals  of  religion,  which  hare 
increased  their  numbers  and  strength.  It  is  an  establishment,  which  has  always  had 
sufficient  means  for  the  respectable  support  of  gospel  ordinances.  At  the  time  of  the 
dismission  of  their  last  psstor.  Rev.  Levi  Smith,  Jan.  10,  1838,  the  church  was  divided, 
taking  the  style  of  the  First  Church,  and  the  South  Church.  The  former  has  72  mem- 
bers, and  the  latter,  88.  Both  have  hitherto  enjoyed  stated  preaching,  but  neither  has  as 
yet  settled  a  pastor. 

There  has  within  a  few  years  past  been  embodied  a  church  fn  the  borders  of  this  town, 
called  the  North  Church ;  but  it  Is  small,  and  has  never  had  a  pastor,  and  probably  may 
never  be  able  to  sustain  stated  worship.    It  consists  of  5  members. 

KiTTERT,  incorporated  1648,  was  the  first  incorporation  of  a  t&um  in  the  State,  Yorlc 
being  at  that  time  a  city,  under  the  name  of  Georgeana.  (See  York.)  Kiltery  origin- 
ally embraced,  in  addition  to  its  present  territory,  Berwick  and  Elliot. 

The  first  church  formed  within  the  present  Kmiti  of  this  town,  was  at  Kittery  Point, 
Nov.  4, 1714,  and  at  the  same  time  Rev.  John  Newmarch  was  ordained  pastor.  He  had 
preached  to  the  people  several  years  previous  to  this  date.  Rev.  Benjamin  Stevens  was 
ordained  as  his  colleague.  May  1, 1751.  Both  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  during  life. 
The  former  died  Jan.  15,  1754 ;  the  latter.  May  18,  1791.  The  year  after  Dr.  Stevens^s 
death,  Rev.  Jonas  Hart  well  was  ordained  pastor,  and  dismissed  May,  1798.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  ministry  here,  in  Dec.  of  the  same  year,  by  Rev.  William  Briggs,  who 
was  dismissed  in  1814.  For  several  years  the  state  of  religion  had  been  declining,  so  that 
the  town  was  almost  a  waste  place,  at  the  time  of  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Briggs;  there  being 
then  no  male  member  in  the  church,  and  but  three  females.  It  was  revived  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Merrill,  who  was  ordained  in  1821,  and  dismissed  in  1881, 
It  has  been  aided  for  many  years  in  supporting  the  gospel,  but  gives  promise  from  its 
gradual  enlargement,  to  l>e  soon  able  to  sustain  its  own  ordinances  of  religion.  Rev. 
Tobias  H.  Miller,  who  was  ordained  Nov.  21,  1888,  is  the  present  pastor.  The  church 
contains  84  members. 

The  second  church  In  this  town,  la  the  parish  called  Spruce  Creelc,  was  organized 
Sept.  19,  1750,  and  has  had  two  pastors.  Rev.  Josiah  Chase  and  Rev.  Joseph  Litchfield  ; 
the  former  was  ordained  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  church,  and  the  latter, 
July,  1782,    The  church  Is  now  extinct. 

LsBAiroir  was  Incorporated,  June  26,  1767.  A  church  was  formed,  and  Rev.  Isaac 
Hasey,  their  first  pastor,  ordained  June  26,  1765.  **  Mr.  Hasey  moved  his  family 
here  among  the  first  inhabitants,  and  was  supported  for  seventeen  years  by  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  land.*'  Since  that  time,  the  parish,  possessing  conKiderable  **  ministe- 
rial funds,'*  has  always  been  in  a  capacity  to  support  the  gospel.  Mr.  Hasey  continued 
their  pastor  till  his  death,  Oct.  1812,  a  little  more  than  47  years.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  ministry  here  by  Rev.  Paul  Jewett,  who  was  ordained,  April,  1814,  and  dismissed, 
Oct.  1819.  Some  serious  attention  to  religion  was  witnessed  under  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Jewett,  by  which  the  church  was  enlarged.  It  was  still  more  prosperous,  during  the 
labors  of  his  successor.  Rev.  James  Weston.  The  present  pastor,  Rev,  Joseph  Loring, 
was  ordained  Oct  12,  1836.    The  church  contains  126  members. 

LiacBRicK,  incorporated  March  6, 1787.  The  church  in  this  place  was  formed  July  5, 
1795,  and  Rev.  Edmund  Eastman,  their  first  minister,  ordained  the  6th  of  November  fol- 
lowing. He  continued  their  pastor  till  his  decease,  Dec.  9,  1812;  a  little  more  than 
seventeen  years.  His  health  failing  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  taken  off 
from  his  active  labors,  and  the  parish  began  to  be  scattered  and  diminished.  In  their 
destitute  state  after  his  death,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  place  became  almost  a 
moral  waste;  as  was  also  the  rase  of  a  number  of  the  churches  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
In  1818.  Rev.  Charies  Freeman,  the  present  pastor  of  the  church,  went  to  them,  as  a 
missionary,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  His  labors  were 
blessed  in  the  revival  of  relicion,  and  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church,  Jan.  19, 
1820.  Since  that  time,  the  afliiirs  of  the  church  have  worn  a  favorable  aspect.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  enlargement,  with  union  and  strength ;  so  that  they  have  doubly 
repaid,  io  contribudona  to  the  cheritable  objects  of  the  day,  tbe  amount  received  by 
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themselves,  in  former  time,  to  nise  them  up  from  yeirt  of  desolation.    Number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  church,  91. 

LiMiNGTON,  formerly  Ossipee  plantation,  wss  incorporated  Feb.  9,  1792.  The  church 
was  orf^nized,  Oct.  1789,  consisting  of  six  members.  Their  first  pastor.  Rev.  Jonathan 
Atlcinsoo,  was  ordained,  Oct.  17,  1794.  It  was  orifrinally  a  feeble  Society,  but  received 
some  addiiioniil  strength,  in  a  special  attention  to  religion  in  1S02.  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
dismissed  in  1821 ;  but  his  psrochial  services  were  dixcontinued  several  years  before. 
Kev.  Caleb  F.  Page  succeeded  him.  In  the  pastoral  office  in  this  church,  Nov.  6,  1823, 
was  dismissed  Sept.  24,  1888,  and  has  since  been  installed  pastor  of  the  first  church  ia 
Bridge  (on.  Their  present  pastor.  Rev.  Ivory  Kimball,  was  ordained  Nov.  12, 1834.  The 
establishment  here  has  witnessed  some  enlargement,  by  revivals  of  religion  within  the 
ten  years  past ;  but  is  still  feeble,  and  receives  aid  from  abroad,  in  sustaining  the  ordi- 
nances of  worship.    The  church  consists  of  69  members. 

Lyman,  under  the  name  of  Cozhall,  was  incorporated  March  11,  1778.  It  took  its 
present  name,  Feb.  26,  1803.  The  people,  in  their  parochial  affairs,  were  at  first  con- 
nected with  Alfred  and  Sanford.  A  church  was  formed  in  ISOl,  and  their  fir^t  pastor. 
Rev.  Jonathan  Calef,  who  had  previously  been  settled  in  Canaan,  was  installed  Dec.  2, 
of  that  year.  Mr.  Calef  ministered  to  them  about  thirty  years,  and  was  dismissed  May 
II,  1881.  On  the  following  day,  his  successor,  Rev.  John  Gunnison,  was  ordained ;  and 
dismissed  Sept.  1834.  During  Mr.  Gunnison's  labors,  the  people  received  aid  from  the 
MHine  Missionary  Society  ;  and  since  his  dismission,  though  they  have  had  the  preaching; 
of  the  gojtpel,  they  have  settled  no  pastor.  The  church,  originally  small,  was  somewhat 
enlarged  under  the  ministry  of  its  first  pastor,  and  experienced  a  more  extended  revival 
of  religion  under  the  services  of  his  successor ;  so  that  it  now  numbers  164  members. 

Newfibld,  incorporated  Feb.  26,  1794.  A  small  church  was  organized  here  in  July. 
1801,  and  Rev.  John  Dane,  its  first  pastor,  ordained  Feb.  16,  180.3,  and  dismissed  the  fol- 
lowing year.  <*  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Dane,  though  short,  was  ruinous  to  the  chi»rch  and 
society.  *  After  a  destitution  of  twenty  years,  they  settled  a  successor,  Rev.  Henry  T. 
Kelley,  who  was  ordained  June  29,  1826,  and  dismissed  June  27,  1827.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Adams  was  ordained  Sept.  17,  1828,  and  dismissed  Dec  27,  1831.  Rev.  David  P.  Smith 
was  installed  July  II,  1832,  and  dismi.^sed  Aug.  19,  1839.  Mr.  Kelley,  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Smith,  were  settled  as  pastors  of  the  churches  of  Newfield  and  Parsonsfield  jointly  ; 
though  the  labors  of  Mr.  Smith,  ibr  the  last  few  years  before  his  dismission,  were  re- 
stricted wholly  to  Newfield.  Rev.  Solomon  B.  Gilbert  was  ordained  Jan.  8,  1840,  and 
his  services  are  devoted  wholly  to  this  place.  The  church  contains  70  members.  It 
has  been  prosperous'  under  the  ministrations  of  religion  of  lata  years ;  but  the  Maine 
Missionary  Society  has  hitherto  afforded  to  them  some  aid  in  supporting  the  gospel ;  as  it 
has  indee<l  to  more  than  half  the  churches  in  the  county,  at  different  times,  within  the 
quarter  of  a  century  past. 

Parsonsfielo. — This  town  was  incorporated  March  9,  1786.  A  church  was  or- 
ganized here,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe  ordained  its  pastor,  in  Jan.  1796.  Mr.  Rolfe 
ministered  to  them  twenty  years,  and  was  dismissed  May,  1816.  *<The  church,  which 
was  never  large,  became  reduced  to  less  than  twenty  members,  and  the  Congregational 
Society  to  about  that  number  of  families.'*  Since  that  time  it  has  been  resuscitated,  and 
considerably  enlarged.  The  church  now  contains  forty-three  members.  It  has  had  three 
successive  pastors,  jointly  with  the  church  in  Newfield  ;  but  they  settled  their  present 
pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Ordway,  securing  his  services  wholly  to  themselves.  His  ordina- 
tion took  place  Dec.  6,  1838.     (See  Newfield.) 

8aco,  formerly  Pepperellborough,  set  off  from  Biddeford  and  inchiding  that  part  of  the 
town  lying  east  of  the  Saco  river,  was  incorporated  June  9, 1772.  It  assumed  its  present 
name  in  1806.  The  church  was  formed  here,  and  the  first  pastor.  Rev.  John  Fsirfield, 
ordained,  Oct.  27,  1762.  His  pastoral  relation  continued,  though  he  had  ceased  preach* 
iuK  to  ihe  people  for  a  year  or  two,  until  his  successor.  Rev.  Eiiliu  Whilcomb,  was  or- 
dained, in  July,  1799.  Mr.  Whitcomb  continued  in  the  ministry  till  the  summer  of  1810. 
In  October  of  the  same  year.  Rev.  Jonathan  Cogswell  was  ordained  pastor.  At  this  time, 
the  church  had  become  very  much  reduced,  consisting  of  only  28  members.  But  his 
ministry  was  accompanied  by  divine  influences,  and  the  number  was  increa^^ed  to  more 
than  a  hundred.  Dr.  Cogswell  was  dismissed  Oct.  16,  1828  ;  and  aflf'rwards  settled  in 
Berlin,  Ct.  and  is  now  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  East  Wind- 
sor, in  that  State.  In  November  of  the  same  year.  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  formerly  pas- 
tor of  the  church  in  AIna,  was  installed.  He  continued  till  1836,  when  he  accepted  the 
office  of  General  Agent  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  and  died  in  Hallowel^  on  the 
16th  of  November,  in  the  year  following.  The  installation  of  the  present  pastor.  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  (brmerly  settled  at  Montpelier,  in  Vermont,  was  on  the  17th  of  F*eb.  1836. 
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The  pastoral  relation  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Johnson,  was  nY)t  dissolved  to  this  date. 
The  church  has  been  ftenerally  in  a  prosperous  stale,  since  1810  ;  and  now  contains  232 
ineinbefs.  It  is  exceeded  in  numbers  but  by  one  church  in  the  county ;  and  by  none 
ill  ability  for  the  support  of  gospel  ordinances. 

Sanpord,  incorporated  Feb.  23, 1768.  A  church  was  orf^anized  here  July  19, 1786 ; 
•Dd  Rev.  Moses  Sweat,  its  first  pastor,  ordained  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Sweat  ministered 
to  them  abeut  36  years,  and  died  Aug.  31,  1822.  In  May  of  the  following  year,  Rev. 
Christopher  Alarch  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge.  He  continued  a  little  more  than 
four  years,  and  was  dismissed  Dec.  II,  1827.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Elisha  Bacon, 
who  was  ordained  May  6,  1829,  dismissed  Sept.  11,  1834,  and  since  settled  in  the  minis- 
try at  Elliot.  Their  present  pastor,  Rev.  George  W.  Bourne,  was  ordained  Feb.  6, 1840. 
The  church  contains  68  members. 

Shapleigh. — This  town  was  originally  a  plantation  under  the  name  of  Hubbards* 
town,  and  incorporated  March  5, 1785,  with  the  name  prefixed  to  this  article,  from  Nicho- 
las Shapleigh,  Esq.  a  principal  proprietor  or  claimant  of  the  town.  The  church  within 
its  present  limits  is  very  small,  consisting  of  four  members,  and  though  enjoying  the  min- 
istrations of  the  gospel  occasionally,  has  never  had  a  pastor,  except  jointly  with  Acton, 
which  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  same  town ;  and  the  churches  were  originally  one. 
This  church  is  now  destitute,  and  if  tffere  is  a  resettlement  of  the  ministry,  it  must  be 
•ustained  in  part  by  charitable  aid.    See  Acton. 

South  Berwick  was  incorporated  as  a  town  Feb.  12, 1814.  It  was  originally  called 
Quampeagan  Landing,  and  was  the  place  of  the  first  settlement  in  the  original  town  of 
Berwick. 

Their  first  pastor.  Rev.  John  Wade,  began  to  preach  at  this  place  about  the  year  1700 ; 
but  the  church  was  not  formed  till  June  4,  1702,  and  Mr.  Wade  was  ordained  the  No- 
vember following.  His  ministry  was  short,  as  he  lived  but  one  year  after  his  settlement 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Wise,  who  was  ordained  in  1707,  and  died  in  1756, 
having  been  pastor  of  the  church  almost  half  a  century.  Their  third  pastor  was  Rev. 
Jacob  Foster,  ordained  Sept.  1, 1756.  He  was  dismissed  in  1777,  and  became  a  chaplain 
Ln  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  Rev.  John  Thompson,  who  had  been  settled  at  Standi>h, 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  May,  1783,  and  continued  in  this  office  till  his  de- 
cease, which  was  Dec.  21,  1828.  Rev.  George  W.  Campbell  was  ordained  colleague 
pastor  with  Mr.  Thompson,  Nov.  17,  1824,  and  dismi^ised  Dec.  21,  182S.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Seih  H.  Keeler,  ordained  Oct-  15,  1829,  and  dii^mifsed  April  18,  1836. 
"  The  churchf  which  consisted  of  only  18  members,  in  Nov.  1826,  was  greatly  increased 
during  the  labors  of  the  last  two  pastors  mentioned.  The  former  received  60,  and  the 
latter  72,  to  the  communion."  Their  late  pastor.  Rev.  Andrew  Rankin,  who  was 
installed  March  1,  1837,  was  blessed  in  his  labors,  having  admitted  27  to  the  church; 
and  there  are  about  as  many  more  hopeful  converts,  that  have  not  yet  made  public  pro- 
fession of  religion.  It  is  an  establishment  that  has  generally  been  suppKed  with  the 
mean*  of  grace,  and  always  possessed  of  ample  means  for  the  support  of  the  gospel.  The 
ehurch  now  contains  130  members. 

WxiiUi. — This  town  originally  included  what  is  now  Eennebunk,  in  addition  to  its 
present  territory,  and  was  incorporated  in  1653.  A  church  was  organized  here  in  1701, 
and  on  the  29ih  of  October  of  the  same  year.  Rev.  Samuel  Emery  was  ordained  paator. 
The  people  had  preaching,  more  or  less  constantly,  many  years  before  this ;  as  was  also 
the  case  in  various  other  towns  in  the  county,  before  the  regular  ecclesiasiical  establish- 
ments. Mr.  Emery  died  in  1725,  and  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Rev.  Samoel 
Jefferds,  who  continued  pastor  till  his  decease,  Feb.  1752.  After  a  vacancy  of  about  two 
yean,  Rey.  Gideon  Richardson  was  ordained  pastor  in  Feb.  1764,  but  lived  only  four 
years.  The  fourth  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Moses  Hemmenway,  who  was  ordained 
Aug.  8, 1759,  and  deceased  April  5,  1811.  The  ministry  of  Dr.  Hemmenway  was  peace- 
ful, and  extended  through  more  than  half  a  century.  The  next  minister  ot  the  church 
was  Rev.  Benjamin  White,  who  was  ordained  June,  1811,  and  died  March,  1814.  The 
ministry  of  Mr.  White  was  short,  but  successful.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan 
Greenleaf,  who  was  ordained  March  8,  1815,  and  dismissed  Sept.  4,  1828,  and  is  now 
Secretary  of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  New  York.  Mr.  Greenleaf  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1824.  Rev.  William  Clark 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  1829,  and  coutinued  with  them  till  1836,  when  he 
Accepted  of  an  agency  in  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  has  been  laboring  In  that  de- 
partment in  the  Western  Slates.  The  present  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  Jonas  Colburn, 
was  installed  April  18, 1837.  There  have  been  successive  revivals  of  religion.  One  under 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  JefTerds,  in  1741-2;  another  under  Mr.  Richardson,  1756;  a  third 
under  Mr.  White,  1811 ;  a  fourth  under  Mr.  Greenleaf,  1827;  and  the  most  extensive, 
during  tlie  labon  of  Mr.  Clark,  his  auccseMor.    It  now  compriaea  a  larger  number  than 
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•ny  other  ehurch  in  the  county;  though  there  tre  others  thtt  hare  more  wealth.    It  bae 
now  261  members. 

A  second  church  was  formed  here  in  August,  1881,  and  Rev.  Charles  8.  Adams,  for- 
merly minister  in  Newfield,  installed  27lh  ol  Decemtier  following.  Mr.  Adams  was  dis- 
missed Jan.  18,  1884,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Oiipbvnt,  formerly  minister  of 
Beverly,  Ms.  who  was  installed  Sept.  24,  of  the  same  year.  Their  present  pastor.  Rev. 
Charles  Walker,  was  installed  May  8,  1839.  This  church  contains  71  members.  Both 
churches  have  sufficient  means  for  sustaining  their  respective  ordinances  of  worship,  and 
are  at  present  in  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  state. 

York  was  chartered  as  a  borough,  1641 ;  as  a  city,  1642 ;  and  incorporated  as  a  town, 
1652.  (See  Kittery.) — Here  was  planted  the  first  church  iu  the  Stale.  Its  organixationv 
though  there  is  no  record  of  it,  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  ordination  of  their 
first  pastor.  Rev.  Shubael  Dumnier,  1673.  **0n  (be  25ih  of  Jan.  1692,  the  Indians  made 
an  attack  on  the  settlement  at  York,  and  Mr.  Dummer  was  shot  as  he  was  mounting  his 
horse  at  his  own  door."  He  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Samuel  Moody,  who 
was  ordained  over  the  church,  Dec.  1700.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Moody  was  long  and 
prosperous.  **  About  the  year  1741,  a  general  revival  of  religion  commenced,  and  roanjr 
were  hopefully  converted  and  gathered  mto  the  church."  After  ministering  to  the  church 
almost  half  a  century,  he  died  at  the  age  of  72,  in  1747.  His  immediate  successor  was 
Rev.  Isaac  Lyman,  who  was  ordained,  1749,  and  deceased,  1810 ;  after  sus^tainlngthe  office 
of  pastor  60  years.  In  1798,  Rev.  Rosewell  Messenger  was  settled  as  colleague  pastor  with 
Mr.  Lyman,  and  dismissed  in  1813.  After  an  interval  of  about  two  years,  Rev.  Moses 
Dow,  formerly  minister  in  Beverly,  Ms*,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church;  and  was  dis- 
missed Feb.  17,  1880.  On  the  same  day.  Rev.  Eber  Carpenter  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Carpenter  remained  with  them  a  little  more  than  five  years,  and  was 
dismissed  Sept.  16,  1835.  Their  present  pastor.  Rev.  John  Haven,  was  ordained  June 
12,  1837.  This  church  has  almost  constantly  enjoyed  the  means  of  religion  from  its  first 
establishment,  and  was  formerly  flourishing  ;  but  had  become  weakened  and  diminished, 
in  later  years.  For  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  increasing  in  numbers  and  strength. 
It  now  contains  98  members. 

In  1732,  a  second  church  was  formed  in  this  town,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Moody,  son  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Moody,  of  the  first  church,  ordained  pastor.  He  has  had  here,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Table,  six  successors  in  the  ministry.  But  the  establishment  has  never  beeo 
marked  by  any  special  religious  prosperity.  It  has  been  resuscitated  of  late,  from  almost 
entire  extinction.  It  is,  however,  still  small,  containing  only  14  members,  and  receives 
aid  in  supporting  the  gospel.  Its  present  pastor,  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  first  settled  in  War- 
ren and  afterwards  In  Cumberland ;  was  installed  Dec.  19,  1838. 

The  dates  of  the  incorporation  of  towns,  in  the  preceding  minutes,  were  taken  from 
WiUiamson's  History  of  Maine ;  and  for  the  few  notices,  respecting  the  churches  In  more 
ancient  time,  reference  is  had  chiefly  to  GreenleaPs  Sketches  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  the  State,  published  in  18i2l.  Since  that  period,  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
religion,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  almost  all  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the 
couuty,  which  has  contributed  to  their  enlargement ;  though  some  of  them  are  still  fevr 
in  numbers  and  feeble  in  resources.  The  whole  number  of  members,  belonging  to  the 
churches  at  the  present  time,  is  2,261. 

COUNTY   OF   CUMBERLAND. 

This  county  was  established  June  19,  1760.  It  now  embraces  27  towns,  in  24  of 
which,  as  may  be  seen  In  the  preceding  Table,  there  has  been  settled  a  Congregational 
ministry.  There  have  been  at  succesi^ive  periods,  88  churches  organized  ;  all  ol  which* 
except  two,  one  at  Danville  Corner  and  the  other  at  Raymond,  have  had  pastors.  One 
has  become  Unitarian,  two  have  been  united  in  one,  four  have  become  extinct,  twenty- 
six  now  have  pastors,  and  the  remainder,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  stated  sup- 
plies. This  county  embraces  more  churches,  has  had  a  more  constant  supply  of  the 
means  of  grace,  possesses  more  wealth,  and  has  a  more  numerous  population,  than  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  It  is  not  so  large  in  territory  as  some  others ;  but  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1837,  it  numbered  67,781  inhabitants.  The  Congregational  churches  embrace 
8,478  members. 

Baldwin. — This  town  was  incorporated  on  the  23d  of  June,  1802 ;  and  then  Included 
what  is  now  Sebago.  The  church  was  organized  May,  1821,  and  Rev.  Noah  Emerson, 
who  is  the  present  pastor,  was  installed  June  1,  1825.  Though  the  religious  establish- 
ment had  a  fund  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  it  has  never  been  in  a  prosper- 
ous state.  The  church  now  contains  21  members^  residing  partly  in  Baldwin  and  partly 
in  the  adjoining  town^  Sebago. 
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Brioobtoit,  wbich  received  t(f  ntroe  from  Moody  Bridget  of  Andover,  Iff.  who  wis 
a  lar^e  proprietor,  was  incorporated  Feb.  7,  1794.  The  first  improvemente  were  made 
by  Benjamin  Kimball  in  1769  The  churcli  was  formed  in  August,  1784,  consisting  of 
17  members.  Ttie  first  candidate,  to  wliom  they  gave  t  call  to  settle  with  them,  was 
Rev.  Nathan  Church,  who  was  ordained  June  17,  1789,  and  died  Nov.  14,  1886,  at  the 
age  of  82  years.  Rev.  Daniel  Newell  was  ordained  his  colleague  Oct.  24,  1827,  and  dis- 
missed in  April,  1880.  Their  present  pastor.  Rev.  Caleb  F.  Page,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Limington,  was  installed  Oct.  23,  1838. 

A  second  church  was  formed  In  the  south  part  of  the  town,  Dec.  80,  1829,  and  their 
present  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Fessenden,  formerly  minister  in  Kennebunkport,  was  in- 
stalled onrthe  10th  of  February  following.  Both  churches  have  very  considerable  minis- 
terial funds,  and  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  former  contains  100  members,  and 
this,  63. 

A  third  church  was  formed  in  the  north  part  of  this  town,  Nov.  16, 1832,  and  now  con- 
tains 45  members.  Their  first  pastor.  Rev.  Charles  Soule,  was  installed  Jan.  28, 1838, 
and  dismissed  in  1885.  Their  present  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  Searle,  formerly  minister  of 
the  second  church  in  Westbrook,  was  installed  July  19,  1837.  Bridgeton  Academy, 
which  was  Incorporated  March,  1808,  is  situated  In  this  section  of  the  town,  and  is  now 
in  successful  operation.  The  religious  establishment  here,  not  having  sufficient  means 
for  the  constant  support  of  the  gospel,  Mr.  Searle,  at  the  same  time,  was  also  installed 

Sastor  of  the  church  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Harrison,  supplying  alternately  both  places* 
ee  Harrison. 

BauKswicK.— "  This  was  originally  called  Pegypscot,  and  began  to  be  settled  ts  eariy 
as  1626.  In  1676,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  savages.  It  revived  aAer  tlie  war,  and  was 
again  destroyed  in  1690.  In  1718-14,  the  settlements  were  resumed  ;  yet  in  LoveweiPa 
war,  1722,  It  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  again  repeopled  in  1727.  Brunswick  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  on  the  24th  of  June,  1797.  It  Is  now  among  the  most  important  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  State.  Here  is  our  principal  seat  of  classic  science  and  tfteratore. 
The  village  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  sandy  plain ;  the  greater  part  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  and  stores,  standing  on  both  sides  of  a  wide  and  spacious  street,  a  mile  in  length, 
terminated  on  one  end  by  the  Androscoggin  at  the  lower  falls  and  the  bridge,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  meeting-house  and  the  College  edifices.*'-- FFt/liaiiMon*f  Ifisf.  e/  MtMUt 
Vol.  II.  pp.  191,2. 

The  church  was  probably  embodied,  though  there  Is  no  record  of  Us  date,  about  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  its  first  pastor,  Rev.  Robert  Dunlap,  who  was  ordained  in  1747. 
The  people  had  preaching,  by  successive  ministers,  many  years  before  this.  Mr.  Dun- 
lap  ministered  to  them  about  thirteen  years ;  was  dismissed  in  Oct.  1760,  and  continued 
to  reside  in  the  place  till  bis  decease,  June  26,  1776.  His  successor  in  the  pastoral 
office  was  Rev.  John  Miller,  who  was  ordained  Nov.  3,  1762.  Mr.  Miller  retained  his 
pastoral  relation  till  his  death,  which  was  in  1789.  After  a  destitution  of  five  years,  and 
naving  employed  many  candidates,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Coffin  was  ordained  June  23,  1794. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1802.  The  next  pastor.  Rev.  Winlhrop  Bailey,  was  ordained  May, 
1811,  and  dismissed  April,  1814,  continuing  with  them  about  three  years.  The  church 
had  become  very  much  reduced,  so  as  to  consist  of  only  17  members,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Bailey's  settlement.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Asa  Mead,  ordained  Dec.  18, 1822, 
and  dismissed  in  July,  1829.  Mr.  Mead  was  afterwards  installed  pastor  of  a  church  in 
East  Hartford,  Ct.  where  he  died,  Oct.  26,  1831.  The  present  pastor  of  the  church. 
Rev.  George  E.  Adams,  was  installed  Dec.  80,  1829.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
church  has  been  prosperous,  gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  wealth  and  influence.  It 
now  contains  156  members. 

Caps  Elizabkth,  originally  belonging  to  Falmouth,  was  incorporated  as  a  town, 
1766.  The  church,  which  was  the  second  church  In  Falmouth,  was  organized  in  1784, 
and  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  previously  settled  in  Bridgwater,  Ms.  was  installed  pastor,  in 
November  of  that  year.  His  pastoral  relation  continued  till  his  death.  May  6, 1754.  He 
was  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  by  Rev.  Ephralm  Clark,  who  was  installed 
May  21, 1756.  Mr.  Clark  ministered  to  them  a  little  more  than  forty  years,  and  died  Dec. 
11,  1797.  The  church  was  reorganized  in  1801,  having  l)ecome  nearly  extinct ;  and  Rev. 
William  Gregg  was  ordained  pastor  In  June  of  that  year.  He  was  dismissed  in  1806,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer,  who  was  ordained  Nov.  22, 1809.  After  the 
dismission  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  In  1818,  the  people  had  only  occasional  preaching  for  two  or 
three  years,  when  Mr.  Gregg  was  resettled,  Jan.  81,  1816.  He  was  dismissed  in  1824. 
Rev.  Isaac  Esty,  the  next  pastor  of  the  church,  was  ordained  Jan.  29,  1829,  and  con- 
tinued a  little  more  than  two  years.  Rev.  Josiah  G.  Merrill  was  the  last  pastor,  in- 
stalled Feb.  6, 1883,  and  dismissed  in  1888.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  feeble  estab- 
lishment, though  of  late  years  gathering  strength.  The  church  now  contains  44  mem- 
bers. 
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CuMBVRLAiiD.— -This  town  WM  taken  from  North  Tarmoatb,  and  incorporaled  aboat 
the  time  Maine  waa  erected  into  a  Slate.  The  church  was  orii^anizcd  here  in  1793,  con- 
■itfting  of  membere  set  off  frooi  the  first  church  in  North  Yarmoutti.  On  the  2241  of  Oct. 
1794,  their  first  pastor.  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  was  ordained.  He  continued  with  them 
about  ten  years,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in  Wenham,  Ms.  Rev.  Arnasa  Smith,  for- 
merly minister  at  Turner,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church,  Oct.  22,  1806,  and  dis- 
missed in  1820 ;  still  residin^jr  in  the  place  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  formerly  settled  at  Warren,  who  was  installed  May,  1821.  He 
ministered  to  them  a  little  more  than  eight  years,  and  has  sioce  taken  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  second  church  in  York.  Their  present  pastor,  Rev.  Isaac  Weston,  formerly  min- 
ister in  Boothbay,  was  installed  Oct.  20, 1830.  The  church  has  generally  been  prosper- 
ous ;  and  especially  within  the  last  tea  yean  baa  been  enlarged  by  revivals  of  religion. 
It  now  contains  165  members. 

Danvills,  Incorporated  Feb.  1,  1819,  "  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Pejepscot  claim 
and  Little's  Gore."  It  is  situated  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  .\ndroscoKgiii,  opposite  to 
Lewiaton  Falls.  The  church  was  formed  here  in  the  winter  of  1825-6.  It  consists  of 
members  partly  residing  here  and  partly  in  Lewiston,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rti*er. 
But  the  place  of  worship  is  here,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  church.  It  was  a  feeble 
establishment,  till  the  settlement  of  their  first  pastor,  Rev.  Weston  B.  Adams,  Nov.  14, 
1832.  Since  that  time  it  has  prospered,  and  now  contains  80  members,  with  sufficient 
means  for  the  support  of  gospel  ordinances.  Mr.  Adams  was  dismissed  in  1838,  and  their 
present  pastor,  Rev.  Horace  B.  Chapin,  installed  July  24,  1839. 

A  church  was  formed  here,  some  years  aince,  worshipping  near  the  border  line,  be- 
tween this  town  and  New  Gloucester.  It  has  never  had  a  pastor,  and  may  be  considered 
as  nearly  extinct,  consisting  now  of  8  members  only. 

DuRHAiff  was  incorporated  as  a  town  Feb.  17, 1789  ;  its  plantation-name  being  Royals- 
town,  from  Col.  Royal  of  Medford,  Ms.  who  was  a  considerable  proprietor.  The  church 
was  organized  and  their  first  minister.  Rev.  Jacob  Herrick,  ordained,  in  May,  1796.  Mr. 
Herrick  deceased  in  1832.  His  colleague,  Rev.  Bennett  Roberts,  who  waa  ordained 
Sept  26,  1827,  continued  about  two  years.  The  church  now  contains  64  members,  and 
though  destitute  of  t  pastor  has  generally  stated  preaching. 

Faljcouth  was  incorporated  in  1668,  and  reorganized  in  1714.  It  originally  included 
what  is  now  Portland,  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Westbrook.  The  church  formed  within  its 
present  limits,  was  organized  in  1754,  and  their  first  minister.  Rev.  John  Wiswall,  or- 
dained Nov.  3,  1766.  He  lell  them  in  1764,  without  any  formal  dismission,  and  became 
an  Episcopalian.  His  successor.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Williams,  who  was  ordained  Nov.  6, 
1765,  continued  during  life.  He  died  in  1799.  Rev.  Willjiim  Miitimore  was  ordained 
June  19,  1803,  and  remained  thirty  years.  Rev.  Ansel  Sheldon  was  installed  in  1835 
and  dismissed,  1836.  The  church  contains  116  members.  Rev.  Charles  Dame,  who  was 
ordained  May  29, 1839,  is  the  present  pastor. 

A  second  church  was  organized  in  this  town  Sept.  2,  1830,  and  their  present  pastor. 
Rev.  Joseph  B.  Stevens,  ordained  Feb.  19,  1834.  Both  churches  are  now  prosperout. 
This  contains  71  members. 

Frseport,  once  a  part  of  North  Yarmouth,  was  incorporated  Feb.  14,  1789.  On  the 
21st  of  December  of  that  year  a  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  A I  (red  Johnson  or- 
dained the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Mr.  Johnson  was  dismissed  Sept.  11,  1825,  and 
installed  at  Belfast.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Vcazie,  ordained  Dec.  10,  1806, 
and  deceased  Feb.  6,  1809.  Rev.  Reuben  Nason  was  ordained  Feb.  7,  1810,  and  con- 
tinued five  years.  He  was  afterwards  preceptor  of  Gorham  Academy.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Enos  Merrill,  ordained  Nov.  6,  1816,  dismis.^ed  Jan.  6,  1830,  and  since 
installed  at  Aina.  Rev.  Cephas  H.  Kent,  formerly  settled  at  Kennebunkport,  was  in- 
stalled July  26,  1832,  and  continued  a  little  more  than  four  years.  The  church  has  been 
prosperous  in  late  yesrs,  and  now  contains  170  members.  Rev.  Ebenezer  G.  Parsons 
was  ordained  Oct.  4, 1837,  and  is  the  present  pastor. 

GoRRAM  was  incorporated  Oct.  SO,  1764.  An  Academy  has  been  in  successful  oper- 
ation for  many  years  in  this  town,  and  lately  there  has  been  connected  with  it  a  Female 
Teachers'  Seminary;  both  tlourishing.  The  church  was  organized,  1750.  It  is  a 
wealthy  establishment,  the  parish  being  large,  and  the  greater  portion  for  the  support  of 
the  gospel  derived  from  the  income  of  **  ministerial  funds."  The  church  has  been 
IncrcHsed  of  late  by  successive  revivals  of  religion,  and  now  contains  185  members.  The 
first  pastor.  Rev.  Solomon  Lombard,  was  ordained  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  th^ 
t'  ^0!>tah  Thatcher,  in  1767 ;    Rev.  Caleb  Jewett  in  1783  ;  Rev.  Jeremiah 

lev.  Asa  Rand  in  1809 ;  and  Rev.  Thaddeus  Pomeroy,  their  last  pastor, 
12, 1822.    The  church,  though  now  destitute  of  a  pastor,  has  constant 
itains  186  mamben. 
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Grat,  formerly  a  pltnteUon  under  the  Duna  of  New  Boston,  wts  Incorportted  Jiina 
19,  1778.  The  church  was  orfrBntzed  Aug.  1774,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Nash  ordained  June 
21st  of  the  year  following.  He  whs  succeeded  by  Rev..  Samuel  Perley  in  1784  ;  Rev. 
Daniel  Weston  in  1803 ;  Rev.  Stimuel  H.  Peckham  in  1825;  Rev.  Thomas  Riggs  io 
1831;  Rev.  Calvin  White  in  1883;  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Nathan  W.  Sheldon, 
first  settled  in  Brownviile  and  afterwards  at  Rumford,  who  was  installed  here  Jan.  2S, 
1839.  The  church  has  not  uofrequently  been  destitute ;  has  always  been  a  feeble  estab- 
lishment,  though  of  late  gaining  strength.    It  now  contains  68  members. 

Harpswcli.,  once  ^part  of  North  Yarmouth,  wu  incorporated  Jan.  25, 1758.  The 
church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  Elisha  Eaton  installed  pastor  in  1753.  He  died  April 
22,  1764 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son.  Rev.  Samuel  Eaion,  who  was  ordained  on  tha 
22d  of  Odober,  of  the  same  year.  A  little  more  than  two  years  after  this,  **  the  people 
were  favored  with  a  remarlcable  shower  of  divine  grace,  and  there  were  67  added  to  the 
church.'*  Mr.  Eaton  died  in  1822.  Since  then  the  church  has  been  in  a  low  state,  few 
in  numbers  and  feeble.  Rev.  William  Harlow  was  installed  in  1832,  and  continued  about 
five  years ;  but  no  enlargement.  The  chuich  is  now  destitute  of  a  pastor,  and  contains 
25  members.  But  the  revival  of  religion,  they  are  enjoying  this  present  year,  1840,  will 
probably  more  than  double  the  number. 

Harrisow,  *<  formed  of  the  northwesterly  part  of  OtisfieM  and  the  easterly  part  of 
Bridgeton,"  was  incorporated  March  18,  1805.  The  church  was  organized  Feb.  15, 
1826.  Rev.  James  P.  Richardson  was  installed  pastor  Oct.  22, 1833.  Mr.  Richardson  took 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  at  Otisfield  at  the  same  time  ;  supplying  in  both  places. 
He  was  dii^missed  from  this  church  July  19«  1837,  and  has  since  restricted  his  labors 
wholly  to  Otidfield.  On  the  same  day  of  his  dismission.  Rev.  Joseph  Searle  was  in* 
stalled  over  this  church,  jointly  with  the  church  at  North  Bridgeton.  The  church  is 
DOW  prosperous,  numbers  86  members,  and  will  probably  soon  secure  the  labors  of  n 
pastor  wholly  to  itself.    See  North  Bridgeton. 

MiifOT  was  incorporated  June  18,  1802.  <'Inthe  spring  of  1791,  a  considerable 
revival  of  religion  commenced  in  the  northern  part  of  Bakerstown,  now  Minot,  and  n 
church  was  organized  Sept.  8th  of  the  aame  year.  Rev.  Jonathan  Scott  was  installed 
pastor  in  1796.  The  recoitls  kept  by  him  were  mostly  consumed  by  the  burning  of  his 
bouse,  Feb.  1807.  In  1806,  In  consequence  of  some  difference  about  the  location  of  n 
meeting-house,  twelve  members  were  set  off  and  organized  into  a  secomi  church.  Tbey 
received  a  pastor  in  1811.  But  very  small  additions  were  made  to  either  church.  In 
Oct.  1819,  the  first  church  was  bereaved  of  its  pastor  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Scott.  The 
same  year  the  second  church  became  destitute.  Both  churches  were  now  without  n 
pastor  for  about  five  years,  aud  their  prospects  appeared  very  dark.  The  two  churchet 
became  one,  taking  the  name  of*  the  United  Congregational  church,  Minot,'  on  the  12th 
of  Feb.  1823;  and  on  the  same  day.  Rev.  Elijah  Jones  was  ordained  pastor.  In  the 
spring  following  this  union,  there  began  to  be  some  favorable  appearances  and  several 
hopeful  conversions.  For  nearly  three  years  the  work  went  gradually  onward,  some 
being  added  to  the  church  at  almost  every  communion.  In  1826,  the  attention  became 
general  in  the  town,  and  about  100  that  year  were  added.  There  were  considerable  ad- 
ditions in  two  or  three  succeeding  years,  and  a  more  general  revival  in  1837  and  the 
first  part  of  the  year  folk>wing.  1  tie  two  churches,  at  the  time  of  their  union,  both  con- 
tained about  87  members.  There  are  now  275  "^Extract  from  MS.  Letter  qfRee,  E. 
JoTUif  pastor  of  the  ehureh. 

New  Glovccster  was  originally  settled  by  inhabitants  from  Gloucester,  Ms.  It  was 
granted  to  proprietors  in  Gloucester,  1785;  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  lots  In  1787. 
**  The  proprietors*  meetings  were  held  the  first  time  within  the  plantation  in  1763.*'  A 
church  was  organized  consisting  of  8  members,  Jan.  16,  1765,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Foxcroft 
at  the  same  time  ordained.  Mr.  Foxcroft  continued  pa^ror  for  27  years.  He  remained 
in  the  town,  in  feeble  health,  till  his  decease,  May  9,  1807.  Rev.  Elisha  Moseley  was 
ordained  Feb.  10,  1802,  and  died  Feb.  10,  1826.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin 
Rice,  who  was  installed  Oct.  I,  1828,  and  dismlMed  Aug.  15,  1835.  Rev.  Samuel  H. 
Shepley  was  ordained  Oct.  81,  1838,  and  is  the  present  pastor.  Lands  were  originally 
given  in  aid  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  funds  have  been  so  managed  as  now  to  yield  the 
greater  portion  of  ministerial  support.    The  church  contains  134  members. 

North  Yarmouth,  originally  including  Harpswell,  Cumberland,  Freeport  and  Pow- 
nal,  was  6rst  granted  as  a  **  propriety ;  '*  and  "  town  privileges  fully  allowed,  Jan.  1732.*' 
A  church  was  organized  on  the  8th  of  Nov.  1730,  and  at  the  same  time,  Rev.  Ammi  R. 
Cutter  was  ordained  pastor.  He  has  had  eight  successors  in  the  pastoral  office  ;  Rev. 
Nicholas  Loring,  in  1736;  Rer.  Edward  Brooks,  in  1764;  and  Rev.  Tristram  Gilman,  In 
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1709 ;  wboie  mioiitry  cooUnaed  40  yetra»  and  298  added  to  tho  church  daring  the  time. 
He  was  lucceeded  by  Rer.  Fraocis  Brown  in  1810,  afterwards  President  of  Dartmouth 
College;  by  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Curtis,  in  1816,  who  was  dismissed  the  following  year; 
and  by  Rev.  Samuel  Woodbury,  in  1817,  wlio  deceased  in  1819.  Rev.  Asa  Cummings, 
who  was  ordained  Feb.  14,  1821,  remained  nine  years;  since  editor  of  the  Christian  Mir- 
ror. Rev.  David  Shepley  was  ordained  Feb.  18,  1830,  and  is  the  present  pastor.  No 
church  in  the  State  has  more  constantly  enjoyed  the  means  of  religion,  or  been  more 
uninterruptedly  blessed  with  prosperity.    It  contains  246  members. 

A  second  church  was  formed  in  this  town  by  members  set  off  from  the  6rst  charch, 
and  from  the  church  in  Cumberland,  on  the  Ist  of  Oct.  1806,  and  Rev.  John  Dutton  the 
same  day  instslled  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  Aug.  8,  1814 ;  and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Otis 
C.  Whiton,  Feb.  18,  1818.  Mr.  Wbtton  continued  a  little  more  than  four  years.  Rev. 
Caleb  Hobart  was  installed  Dec.  8,  1828,  and  is  the  present  pastor.  The  church,  though 
not  large  in  former  time,  has  lately  increased  in  members  and  strength.  It  now  contains 
101  members. 

Another  church  was  organized  here  in  May,  1820,  styled  the  Chapel  Church,  and 
Rev.  Noah  Cresey,  formerly  minister  in  Norway,  ordained  pastor  in  October  following. 
Mr.  Cresey  remained  about  eight  years ;  after  which  the  church  became  extinct,  by  the 
members  joining  with  other  churches. 

Otistikld,  formerly  a  plantation  of  the  same  name,  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
Feb.  19,  1798.  A  church  was  orffaoized  the  year  preceding,  Nov.  28,  1797,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Roby,  formerly  minister  in  Manitfield,  Ms.  was  the  same  day  installed  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  Sept  4,  1810.  By  this  time  the  church  had  become  small  and  ineffi* 
cient  They  had  some  occasional  preaching  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  church  was 
reorganized  and  Rev.  Josiah  G.  Merrill  ordained  pastor,  Nov.  2,  1814.  It  gained  some 
strength  during  Mr.  Merriirs  ministry.  He  was  dismissed  Nov.  28,  1830.  Rev.  James 
P.  Richardson,  formerly  minister  in  Poland,  was  installed  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  this 
church,  jointly  with  the  church  in  Harrison,  Oct.  22,  1838.  He  was  dismissed  from 
Harrison  July  19,  1837,  and  has  since  restricted  his  labors  wholly  to  this  church,  it  hav- 
ing become  very  much  enlarged,  with  sufficient  means  for  sustaining  the  gospel  itself. 
The  church  contains  165  members.    See  Harrison. 

A  church  was  formed  in  Raymond,  an  adjoining  town,  in  Nov.  1818  ;  but  it  always  has 
been  small,  never  has  had  a  pastor,  and  now  has  18  members. 

Poland  was  incorporated  17lh  Feb.  1794 ;  and  the  church  organized  Nov.  2, 1826. 
Rev.  James  P.  Richardson,  the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  Aug.  16th  of  ihe  year  follow- 
ing. He  was  dismissed  in  1888,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Fisk,  May  28, 
1834,  who  continued  one  year.  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  first  settled  in  Brewer,  after- 
wards in  Foxcroft,  was  installed  Oct.  14,  1835,  and  is  the  present  pastor.  The  church 
was  originally  small,  and  received  aid  in  supporting  the  gospel,  but  has  of  late  been 
blessed  with  a  revival  of  religion,  which  has  increased  the  numbers,  and  brought  in  suf- 
ficient means  for  sustaining  the  ministry.    It  contains  86  members. 

Portland,  formerly  a  part  of  Falmouth,  <*  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1786,  and 
organized  as  a  city,  April  30,  1832.  The  population  in  1887  was  15,637,  and  the  taxable 
property  in  1839  was  |{4,048,735.  The  great  loss  of  capital  in  the  late  speculations  and 
general  pressure  of  the  times  has  been  deeply  felt  here ;  yet  business  moves ;  the  public 
schools  are  in  full  operation ;  the  ministers  of  the  altar  do  not  have  to  leave  the  word  of 
God  and  serve  tables ;  and  the  charities  of  the  day,  though  restricted  are  not  forgotten." 

*'The  first  church  in  Portland,  (then  Falmouth,)  was  organized  March  8,  1727,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  Smith  the  same  time  ordained  pastor.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral  office 
till  his  death.  May  23,  1796.  Rev.  Samuel  Deane  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  with 
Mr.  Smith  Oct.  17,  1764  and  died  Nov.  12,  1814.  Rev.  Ichabod  Nichols  was  ordained 
colleague  with  Dr.  Deane  in  June,  1809.  Dr.  Nichols  is  the  present  pastor  of  the 
church." 

**  The  second  church  was  organized  Nov.  80,  1788,  and  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  on  the 
following  day  ordained  pastor.  Rev.  Edward  Payson  was  ordained  colleague  with  Mr. 
Kellogg,  Dec.  16,  1807.  It  was  the  design  of  this  church,  while  it  had  two  pastors,  to 
propagate  Congregational  churches,  as  the  population  should  increase  ;  and  now  it  has 
become  three  bands.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  dismissed  Dec.  5,  1811,  and  then  Dr.  Payson 
continued  sole  pastor  till  his  decease,  Oct.  22,  1827.  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler,  D.  D.  formerly 
President  of  Dartmouth  College,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  on  the  17th  of  Sept. 
1828.  Dismissed  April  22,  1884 ;  and  since.  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
East  Windsor,  Ct.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  Oct.  15,  1834,  who  was 
formerly  settled  in  Brimfield,  Ms.  Mr.  Vaill  continued  three  years,  and  then  waft  re- 
settled m  Brimfield.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Jonathan  B.  Condit,  was  installed  Majr 
17, 1838.    The  church  has  witnessed  many  setioai  of  rsviviJ  of  religion,  and  though 
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oCherf  htve  been  formed  out  of  it  at  different  times,  yet  it  is  now  the  largest  in  th« 
State,  containing  389  members. 

**  A  third  church  was  organized  here,  consisting  of  members  formerly  belonging  to  the 
second  church,  Dec.  8,  1807,  and  Rev.  Nathan  S.  S.  Beman  was  ordained  pastor,  March 
14,  1810.  Mr.  Beman  was  dismissed  in  June,  1812.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Smith  was  or- 
dained July  81,  1822,  and  dismissed  Aug.  8,  1824.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Cliarles 
Jenkins,  who  continued  pastor  till  his  decease,  Dec.  29, 1881.  The  present  pastor.  Rev. 
William  T.  Dwight,  was  ordained  June  6,  1832.     The  church  contains  257  members. 

"Another  church  was  formed,  consisting  also  of  members  originally  belonging  to  the 
second  church,  styled  the  Chapel  Congregational  Church.  It  was  organized  March  17, 
1812,  and  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg  installed  pastor  the  following  day.  He  received  as  col- 
league Rev.  Thomas  J.  Murdock,  who  was  ordained  Sept.  29, 1819,  and  dismissed  March 
21,  1821.  Mr.  Kellogs;  was  dismis^^ed  on  the  12th  of  December  of  the  same  year.  The 
church  has  since  become  extinct,  by  the  members  uniting  with  other  churches. 

**  The  High  Street  church  was  formed  of  members  set  off  from  the  second  and  third 
churches,  and  was  organized  Sept.  9,  1831.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev.  George  C.  Beck- 
with,  was  ordained  Aug.  8,  1832,  and  dismissed  Jan  5,  1835.  Rev.  John  W.  Chickering 
was  installed  April  2,  1835,  and  is  the  present  pastor.  The  church  contains  247  mem- 
bers. 

'*  The  first  church,  which  has  become  Unitarian,  embraces  the  greater  portion  of  wealth ; 
but  the  others  have  ample  means  for  sui^taining  gospel  ordinances." — JUS.  Letter  of  Rev, 
Elijah  Kellogg t  first  pcutor  oftecond  church. 

PowN AL,  the  northwest  part  of  Freeport,  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  March  3, 1808 ; 
and  the  church  organized  March  20,  1811,  consisting  then  of  10  members.  Rev.  Perez 
Chapin  was  ordained  at  the  same  time,  and  remained  pastor  till  his  decease,  Jan.  27, 
1839.  Mr.  Chapin's  labors  were  blessed  to  the  people.  About  60  persons  were  added 
to  the  church  in  a  revival  of  religion  in  1817.  It  now. contains  118  members.  Rev. 
Ariel  P.  Chute,  first  settled  in  Oxford,  was  installed  Sept.  18,  1839,  and  is  the  present 
pastor. 

Scarborough. — This  place  began  to  be  settled  as  early  as  IMO ;  but  was  afterwards 
desolated  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  resettled,  1714.  There  is  no  record  of  the  organi- 
zation of  a  church  until  1727  ;  though  the  people  had  preaching  more  or  less  constantly, 
many  years  before  this.  Their  first  minister,  Rev.  William  Thompson,  was  settled  soon 
after  the  church  was  embodied,  and  died  in  1759.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Pierce  in  1762,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Lancaster  in  1775.  Both  continued  during  life;  the 
former  dying  Jan.  26,  1775,  and  the  latter  Jan.  27,  1831.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Jameson 
was  settled  colleague  with  Mr.  Lancaster  on  the  29ih  of  June,  1825,  and  is  the  present 
pastor.  The  church  had  become  very  much  weakened  and  diminished  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Jameson's  settlement,  but  has  since  been  prosperous,  and  now  consists  of  116 
members. 

A  second  church  was  organized  Oct.  1744,  and  Rev.  Richard  Elvins  ordained  pastor 
on  the  7th  of  November  following.  He  remained  till  his  decease,  Aug.  12,  1776.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Chadwick,  Dec.  1776 ;  by  Rev.  Nathan  Tilton,  Dec. 
10, 1800 ;  and  by  Rev.  Moses  Sawyer,  Sept.  1828.  Mr.  Sawyer  did  not  continue  quite 
two  years,  and  since  that  time  they  have  maintained  no  stated  worship.  The  church 
may  be  considered  well  nigh  extinct. 

Standish  was  incorporated  Nov.  SO,  1735.  While  it  was  a  plantation  under  the 
name  of  Pearsootown,  a  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  John  Thompson  ordained  ia 
Oct.  1768.  The  proprietors  paid  Mr.  Thompson's  salary  for  eight  years ;  after  which  be 
preached  several  years  without  compensation ;  was  dismissed  in  1783,  and  installed  at 
South  Berwick.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Gould  in  1793,  who  died  the  fol- 
lowing year;  by  Rev.  Daniel  Maret  in  1796 ;  by  Rev.  Thomas  Tenney  in  1829;  and  by 
the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Clark  Perry,  who  was  installed  May  11, 1837.  The  church  con- 
tains 76  members. 

Westbrook  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  Feb.  14,  1814.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Falmouth,  and  incorporated  as  the  fourth  parish  of  that  town  In  1764.  In  the  following 
year  a  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Brown,  formerly  minister  in  Marshfielo, 
Ms.  was  installed  pastor,  Aug.  21,  1765.  Mr.  Brown  continued  his  ministry  with  them 
till  his  decease,  Oct  18,  1797 ;  a  little  more  than  82  years.  Rev.  Caleb  Bradley  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  Oct.  9,  1799.  During  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Bradley's 
labors  with  them  there  was  an  extensive  revival  of  religion,  and  the  church  very  much 
enlarged.  He  was  dismissed  April  28,  1829,  and  Rev.  Henry  C.  Jewett  ordained  the 
following  day.  Rev.  Joseph  Lane  succeeded  Mr.  Jewett  in  1836,  and  Rev.  Jotham 
Sewall,  Jr.,  formerly  minister  in  New  Castle,  was  installed  Oct.  9, 1839.  The  church 
contains  102  members. 
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A  second  church  wis  formed  in  this  town  in  1832,  and  Rer.  Joseph  Searle  installed 
April  8,  1833.  He  was  dismissed  May,  1887,  and  has  since  taken  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  adjoining  churches  ot  North  Bridgeton  and  Harrison.  Since  that  tiine,  though  the 
people  have  sustained  constant  preaching,  they  have  not  yet  settled  a  pastor.  The 
church  contains  76  members. 

Windham  was  first  a  erant  to  some  inhabitants  of  Marblehead,  Ms.  in  1734,  and 
called  New  Marblehead.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  with  the  present  name,  June 
12,  1762.  A  church  was  organized  Dec.  1743,  and  Rev.  Jolin  Wight,  at  the  same  time 
ordained  pastor.  The  church  contained,  including  the  minister,  7  members.  Mr.  Wight 
labored  with  them  till  his  decease  in  the  summer  of  1754.  Rev.  Peter  T.  Smith,  son  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Smith  of  Portland,  was  ordained  his  successor  Sept.  22,  1762.  Mr.  Smith 
was  dismissed  in  1790,  and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stone  Oct.  1,  1798.  The  people 
were  much  of  the  time  destitute  of  preaching  between  the  successive  settlements  of  the 
pastors,  and  the  church  all  the  time  few  and  leeble.  It  consisted  of  14  members  at  Mr. 
Smith's  settlement,  and  only  two  male  members  when  Mr.  Stone  was  ordained.  During 
Mr.  Stone's  ministry  the  lands  reserved  in  the  town  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  were 
sold,  the  money  funded,  and  a  foundation  thus  laid  for  sustaining  in  part  the  ordinances 
of  religion  in  coming  time.  Mr.  Stone  was  dismissed  Feb.  1805,  and  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Asa  Lyman,  formerly  minister  in  Bath,  Nov.  30,  1809,  who  remained  six  months.  Kev. 
Gardiner  Kellogg  was  installed  pastor  April  25,  1811,  and  deceased  1828.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  William  Gragg  Oct.  15,  1828 ;  by  Rev.  Jonathan  L.  Hale,  Sept.  12, 
1832,  who  died  Jan.  15,  1S35 ;  and  by  Rev.  John  W.  Shepherd,  Aug.  3,  1836.  Mr. 
Shepherd  was  dismissed  in  1839,  and  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  William  Warren,  ordained 
Feb.  1S«  1840.    The  church  now  contains  54  members. 

P.  S.  In  all  the  preceding  notices,  the  number  of  the  members  in  the  churches  is 
taken  from  the  returns  in  June,  1839.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  extensive  re- 
vivals of  religion  in  the  State,  and  many  of  the  churches  very  much  enlarged.  Some  of 
the  churches  oiiginally  assumed  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government;  but  they  soon 
changed  to  Congregational ;  and  as  there  is  now  no  Presbyterian  church  in  the  State»  it 
was  Stougbt  not  necessary  to  notice  it  in  the  respective  places. 


LUTHERANS. 

[By  the  Hod.  William  D.  Wiuliaimoii,  Bangor,  Ho.,  Aathor  of  Ibo  Hiatory  of  Maine.] 

At  Waldoborough,  in  Maine,  on  the  hanks  of  Broad  Bay  and  the  Muscongus 
River,  an  inviting  place,  a  very  few  German  emigrants  began  the  original 
plantation.  It  is  supposed  they  came  over  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1739, 
on  board  of  some  vessel  which  brought  to  New  England,  that  year,  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  from  the  king  of  England,  against  the  subjects  of  Spain. 
It  was  at  first  the  abode  of  only  two  or  three  families — to  which  accessions 
were  made  in  1740 ;  and  in  1743  the  number  had  so  increased^  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  granted  them  £75  in  aid  of  their  efforts  to  defend 
themselves.  This  was  called  the  Spanish  war;  and  as  soon  as  France  took 
part  against  England,  in  the  contest,  their  respective  colonists  in  America 
became  involved,  also,  in  hostilities.  The  Eastern  and  Canadian  Indians,  taking 
sides  with  the  French  as  they  usually  did,  determined  to  extirpate  the  young 
settlement  at  a  single  blow.  Hence  they  fell  upon  it  in  May,  1746,  and  reduced 
their  habitations  to  ashes ;  killing  some  of  the  inoffensive  people,  and  carrying* 
the  residue  away  captives. 

The  settlement  lay  waste  till  afler  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  October  7, 
1748,  when  the  tragic  story,  or  some  other  incident,  turned  the  thoughts  of 
other  Germans  towards  the  same  region  for  an  abiding  place.  Sympathies  have 
strong  attractions ;  and  the  soil,  that  had  drank  in  the  blood  of  their  martyred 
brethren,  was  to  them  consecrated  ground.  Hence  Mr.  Crelleus,  a  German 
gentleman,  early  in  1750,  made  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  on  an  errand  of 
inqairy,  what  places  and  encouragements  would  be  found  most  eligible  for 
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emigrants.  Ho  therefore  presented  a  memorial  to  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which  he  proposed  to  remove  a  considerable  number  of  Protestant 
families  from  his  country  to  this,  provided  a  favorable  prospect  offered  of 
supportiog  themselves  here.  From  the  character  and  disposition  of  that  people, 
says  the  governor,  I  apprehend  it  to  be  of  great  importance  to  encourage  their 
settlement  among  ua,  as  they  would  introduce  many  useful  manufactures  and 
arts.  The  Legislature  being  of  the  same  opinion,  adopted  provisional  measures 
for  their  accommodation  and  comfort,  for  naturalizing  them  and  their  families, 
and  for  encouraging  their  ministers  and  interpreters  on  their  arrival.  The  next 
year,  1751,  between  20  and  30  families  came  over,  with  Mr.  Etter  their  in- 
terpreter ;  and  their  necessities  were  relieved,  the  ensuing  winter,  at  the  public 
expense,  as  well  as  by  private  charities.  Even  beds,  bedding  and  other  articles 
were  furnished  them  till  their  removal  to  Broad  Bay  and  other  places  of  resi- 
dence. Thus  it  was  that  the  German  settlement  was  revived,  at  the  present 
Waldoborough,  in  the  spring  of  1752.  About  the  same  time.  Gen.  Samuel 
Waldo,  principal  proprietor  of  the  Muscongus  Patent,  seized  upon  the  occasion 
as  a  favorable  one  to  increase  its  settlement,  and  sent  his  son  to  Germany,  who 
issued  circulars,  promising  every  man  who  would  emigrate,  and  reside  upon  his 
Patent,  100  acres  of  land,  and  also  assistance  on  the  soil  to  make  beginnioga 
there. 

Encouraged  by  these  offers,  about  1,500  Germans  emigrated,  from  time  to 
time,  and  settled  at  Broad  Bay,  and  at  Broad  Cove,  on  the  westeriy  side  of 
the  Muscongus  River.  **  In  the  outset  some  of  them  brought  money  with  them 
and  lived  comfortably; — while  the  living  of  others  was  very  poor,  and  their 
sufferings  great^  Early  in  the  French  war,  which  commenced  ]755,  they 
were  cruelly  attacked  and  treated  by  the  Indians,  *<some  being  killed  and 
others  carried  alive  to  Canada** — ^barbarities  which  the  savages  were  hired  to 
commit  by  the  Romish  French.  But  the  war  was  hardly  closed,  ere  this  quiet 
and  excellent  people  were  perplexed  with  troubles  from  another  and  quite  un- 
expected quarter.  By  the  report  of  a  committee,  February  23,  176*i,  accepted 
by  the  Legislature,  the  Waldo  or  Muscongus  Patent  was  confined  between  the 
rivers  Penobscot  and  Muscongus ;  and  consequently  all  the  inhabitants  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  latter  river  (and  these  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the 
plantation)  were  without  any  title  to  their  lands,  as  the  deeds  from  Waldo  gave 
them  none.  Hence  they  were  liable  to  lose  their  buildings  and  improvements, 
and  be  turned  out  of  doors.  In  this  dilemma,  the  troubled  settlers  at  once,  to 
the  number  of  50  or  60,  purchased  anew  their  lands,  in  1763-4,  and  took  deeds 
of  the  Drowne  proprietors,  who  had  established  their  title  to  them,  under  an 
old  Patent  of  1631,  granted  to  Elbridge  and  Aldsworth.  About  the  same  time, 
a  possessory  right,  called  '*the  Brown  claim,"  was  raised  to  the  same  lands  in 
virtue  of  ancient  settlement  and  occupancy;  and  numerous  depositions  were 
taken  to  establish  this  title.  Others  of  the  honest  planters  had  made  improve- 
ments on  certain  portions  of  land  within  the  Waldo  patent; — ^yet  having 
obtained  no  deeds  of  General  Waldo  before  his  death  in  1759,  they  were 
molested  by  those  who  claimed  under  him,  even  by  Gen.  Knox.  Thus  were 
those  good  Gernuins  who  settled  under  Waldo,  left  in  the  midst  of  extreme 
afflictions,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  good  faith,  without  the 
least  remuneration  or  indemnity  for  all  their  losses. 

Justly  affronted  by  such  neglect,  ill  treatment  and  injury,  disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  displeased  with  the  climate,  and  determined  to  be  rid  of 
lawsuits,  a  large  number  of  families  resolved  to  leave  the  settlement  for  a 
southern  climate.  Therefore  they  sold  their  possessory  estates  for  what  they 
could  obtain  for  them — in  many  instances  for  quite  small  sums  ; — and  in  1773 
removed  from  Maine,  and  joined  their  German  brethren  who  had  settled 
Londonderry,  in  South  Carolina,  under  the  benevolent  auspices  of  its  Legis- 
lature. It  was  with  the  deepest  regrets,  that  their  neighbors  and  brethren 
parted  with  them.  Nay — all  who  knew  any  thing  of  them  lamented  their 
removal — for  *'  they  were  mostly  husbandmen  of  excellent  moral  character 
and  considerable  agricultural  skill — distinguished  for  their  industrious  and 
economical  habits.'*  Of  those  who  went  to  Carolina  with  Rev.  Mr.  Silly,  a 
pious  Moravian  clergyman,  some  remained  there,  **the  most  of  them  retamed;" 
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the  expense  incurred  and  loss  of  time,  having  greatlj  increased  their  indigence. 
But  they  were  received  with  open  hearts  and  open  arms ;  for  it  is  a  maxim 
worthy  to  be  engraved  on  a  monument  of  gold,  that  ^*  Germans  love  as 
BRETHRKif."  Thoso  emigrant  settlers  came  from  different  parts  of  Germany; — 
a  very  few  only  are  now  living  who  were  born  there,  though  most  of  them  lived 
to  be  quite  aged. 

When  those  pilgrims  first  planted  themselves  at  Broad  Bay,  (now  Waldo- 
borough,)  they  formed  a  JjiUhtran  churchy  in  two  bodies  or  branches,  as  there 
were  two  sects,  the  "German  Reformed"  and  "Lutheran"  professors.  Being 
a  devout  people,  they  met  every  Sabbath  for  public  worship,  till  the  arrival  of 
their  minister,  Rev.  John  M.  Schatfftr^  who  settled  with  them  in  1762,  when 
there  were  only  80  or  90  families  in  ail.  His  church  consisted  of  60  members 
01  more,  each  of  whom  paid  him  £3,  old  tenor,  one  bushel  of  corn,  and  a  day's 
work  annually.  He  also  received  half  a  dollar  either  for  administering  baptism 
or  the  sacrament,  and  a  dollar  for  attending  a  funeral.  Though  his  ministry 
was  continued  nearly  twenty  years,  his  character  was  not  so  adorned  with 
graces  as  to  entitle  his  portrait  to  a  place  among  the  apostles  of  rectitude  and 
reform. — In  1785,  he  was  succeeded  by  i2ev.  Mr.  Croner,  an  evil  example  to  his 
flock,  "a  reproach  to  the  ministry,  and  a  great  injury  to  souls.^  His  period  of 
preaching  there  was  four  years.  Sad  monition  to  the  living,  for  good !  Truth- 
telling  history,  like  scriptural  faithfulness,  ought  never  to  spare  even  the  cler^- 
man  when  he  goes  astray. 

The  next  minister  of  this  people  was  Rev.  Jiagusius  Ferdinand  Ritz,  a  native 
of  Germany.  He  received  a  classical  education  in  his  native  country,  at  the 
University  of  Helmestadt; — a  man  of  piety  and  learning.  He  emigrated  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  entered  the  ministry,  became  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Synod  in  that  State,  and  was  for  a  short  time  "  pastor  of  four  congre- 
gations." Hearing  of  his  piety,  talents  and  excellent  character,  the  people  of 
Waldoborough  sent  the  next  year  to  him,  by  a  special  committee,  an  invitation 
to  become  their  minister — and  he  accepted  the  call.  But  as  one  justly  says,  "He 
had  hard  work  to  perform — for  he  had  to  cultivate  ground  for  the  greatest  part 
uncultivated,  in  a  spiritual  sense  ;  yet  he  labored  not  alone,  there  being  evident 
tokens  that  God  was  with  him."  He  was  remunerated  for  his  ministerial 
services,  by  100  acres  of  land,  and  $220  annual  salary.  He  left  this  world 
suddenly,  in  the  last  of  the  year  1811,  for  mansions  of  bliss,  where  it  is  believed 
he  received  from  his  gracious  Master  the  melting  salutation,  "  Well  done  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord."  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Schaeffer,  the  celebrated  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church 
in  Philadelphia.  By  all  who  knew  him,  Americans  as  well  as  Germans,  he  was 
highly  respected.  Such  a  reputation  as  he  lefl,  is  like  an  array  of  gems  which 
never  fade.  His  widow — an  ornament  to  the  church — is  now  an  aged  mother 
in  Israel,  adorned  with  graces. 

The  successor  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Ritz,  is  Rev.  John  William  Starman^  still 
living.  He  was  born  at  Lennep,  in  Germany,  in  1773,  a  subject  of  the  Elector 
of  Palatine.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  "a  pious,  learned  and  eloquent 
preacher,"  was  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  that  town  for  many  years 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1787.  The  son  became  acquainted  with 
the  rudiments  of  learning  "in  the  schools  of  his  native  town ;"  and  subsequently 
received  his  education  partly  in  his  father's  house  and  partly  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  late  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Geissenhniner,  D.  D.,  New  York.  Being 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  ministeriuro  of  the  District  Synod  there,  of  which  he 
became  a  member,  he  came  by  special  invitation  to  Waldoborough,  where  he 
has  been,  since  1811,  the  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Starman  says — "When  I  came  here  I  was  unanimously  chosen  to  be  the 
pastor  of  this  church  and  people.  The  Lutherans  and  the  German  Reformed* 
had  then  the  custom  to  have  the  Lord's  Supper  administered  to  them,  not  at  the 
same  time,  but  separately.  I  followed  this  custom,  and  invited  the  other  party 
to  partake  with  us.    There  were  few  in  the  beginning  that  did  so ;  however 

*  Great  and  freqaent  endeaTora  have  be«n  madfl  to  effect  **  an  union  of  the  Latberan  and  German  Ra- 
formad  cborcbea  in  Ihii  couatrj,"  but  not  wUb  full  auceeM  and  affaeu— it^orx  of  Oenami  5yiiMl,  183& 
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tbeir  namberB  increased,  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  1829,  the  separation  wall 
was  entirely  taken  away.  A  meeting  of  the  church-members  of  both  parts  of 
the  congregation  was  held  on  that  day,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that 
the  LuUieran  and  German  Reformed  would  hereafler  commune  together,  ac- 
cording to  a  form  which  was  likewise  agreed  upon,  after  the  elements  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  pastor,  according  to  the  usual  mode  practised  in  the  Lutheran 
church."  Since  that  time,  both  classes  sit  together  at  the  Lord's  table  as  one 
undivided  family,  in  the  unity  of  faith  and  bonds  of  peace.  Mr.  Starman  has  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  though  not  classically  educated,  he  is  a  man  of  con* 
siderable  learning,  especially  in  divinity.  His  natural  abilities  are  of  an 
elevated  order,  and  well  adapted  to  usefulness.  He  has  a  great  share  of 
common  sense,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  human  nature.  But  his  preeminent 
worth  appears  in  the  sphere  of  his  clerical  profession.  Here  his  piety  appears 
pure  and  ardent,  as  it  is  undoubted ;  and  his  seal  and  humility  are  of  a  character 
like  those  of  the  primitive  apostles.  He  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  charge,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  all  acquainted  with  him.  By  reason  of  his  years  and  his 
labors,  he  says,  **I  hope  soon  the  Lord  will  call  me  to  his  rest  and  supply  my 
place,  not  only  by  one  who  is  younger,  but  by  one  who  knows  moro  than  I  do — 
who  is  wiser,  holier  and  more  faithful."  His  support  is  derived  from  subscrip- 
tions ;  and  though  there  are  in  his  church  about  130  members,  he  says,  "^  the 
generality  of  them  are  poor,  and  do  but  give  a  scanty  support  to  their  minister." 
The  Germans  have  a  kind  of  sacred  veneration  for  their  mother  tongue.  For 
this,  as  they  think,  is  not  only  a  living  evidence  to  them  and  to  other  nations  of 
a  kindred  fraternity ; — for  it  was  in  this,  the  first  reformers  spake  and  wrote ;  in 
this,  sppears  the  earliest  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  in  tliis,  scholars 
to  the  present  day  love  to  read  the  ancient  authors,  and  modern  treatises  on 
science  and  theology.  Rev.  Messrs.  Schaeffer,  Cronor  and  Ritz  uniformly 
wrote  or  delivered  their  discourses  to  their  congregations  in  their  vernacular 
language,  it  being  the  only  one  readily  understood  by  the  first  settlers  and  by 
their  children  of  the  first  half  age,  afler  the  establishment  of  the  plantation. 
But  Rev.  Mr.  Starman  has  always  preached  more  or  less  in  English — formerly 
every  second  or  third  Sabbath,  latterly  in  this  language  only.  He  says  that  the 
German  at  Waldoborough  **  is  nearly  extinct  for  want  of  German  schools."  The 
Lord's  prayer,  in  German  words,  written  in  English  letters,  he  has  given  as 
follows,  with  a  literal  translation  : — Unser  [Our]  Vater  [Father]  der  du  [tohich 
bist  [art]  im  Himmel,  [in  Heaven,]  geheiliget  [haUoufed]  werde  [be]  dein  [thy 
name,  [name,]  dein  [Uiy]  reich  [kingdom]  komme,  [coine,1  dein  [thy]  wille  [wm 
gesehohe,  [be  done,]  auf  [on]  erden  [earth]  wie  [aa]  im  Himmel;  [in  Heaven; 
ynser.  [our]  taglich  [daUy]  orodt  [bread]  gieb  fjgive]  uns  [us]  heute,  [this  day, 
and  [and]  vergieb  [forgive]  uns  [us]  unsere  ^ur]  schulden,  [(^e6£s,]  wie  [as' 
wir  [we]  unsern  [our]  schuldigem  [debtors]  vergeben;  [forgive;]  und  [and] 
fiihre  [tecul]  uns  [us]  nicht  [not]  in  versuchung,  [into  temptation,^  sondern 

fbut]  erlose  [de^iver^  uns  [us]  vondem  [from]  uebel,  [evU,]  denn  [for]  dein 
thine]  ist  [is]  das  [the]  reich,  [kingdom,]  und  [and]  die  [the]  krafl,  [power,'] 
und  [and]  die  [the]  herrlichkeit,  [glory,]  in  ewigkeit  [foreverJ]  Amen.  [y^men.j 
But  the  German,  wherever  spoken  in  this  country,  is  daily  giving  place  to 
the  English ;  for  as  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman  says  in  a  discourse  which  he  preached 
in  November,  1837,  at  Charleston,  S.  C. — "  It  is  comparatively  of  recent  date, 
even  within  the  remembrance  of  many  who  now  hear  us,  that  our  religious 
services  were  first  conducted  in  the  English  language."  Still,  it  is  intended 
soon  to  establish  a  German  professorship  in  some  of  their  seminaries  in  this 
country.* 

Attached  as  the  Germans  are  to  their  father  land,  where  the  first  Reformers 
labored,  martyrs  bled  and  the  gospel  revived,  they  give  full  proof  of  their 
religious  respect  for  the  sentiments  and  usages  of  their  fathers,  by  imbibing 
their  spirit  and  carefully  copying  their  example.  They  believe  the  cause  of 
truth  never  gained  any  thing  by  violence  or  abuse ;  and  therefore  think  that 

*  In  the  Tbeol^ieal  Ssmlaar^  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  ehareh,  loeatod  at  Gettyibnrg,  a 
German  profaaaorahip  waa  eatabluhed  about  eight  yean  ago;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ttudenu  of  that 
ioatitatioa  learn  to  preach  in  the  German  aa  well  at  in  the  English  language.— Eoivoaa. 
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all  religious  opinions  are  to  be  tolerated,  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  laws 
of  the  government,  and  that  church  and  state  should  be  kept  distinct  and 
separate.  They  are  undeviating  adherents  to  the  principles  of  the  Refortoation 
as  they  were  developed  and  taught  by  their  intrepid  countryman,  Martin  Luther, 
both  when  he  fearlessly  encountered  the  papal  indulgences,  which  money  could 
purchase  for  any  sin,  past,  present  and  to  come ;  and  when  he  put  up  or  posted 
on  the  Castle  churcii  at  Wittenberg,  October  31, 1517,  his  ^nituty-fivt  theses** — 
the  axioms  of  truth  and  the  principles  of  the  Bible.  Yes,  and  that  day*  they 
annually  celebrate,  as  a  solemn  festival  in  commemoration  of  his  name  and  of 
the  great  Reformation ;  and  from  him,  they  have  chosen  to  take  their  denomi- 
native name ;  though  they  call  themselves,  as  embodied  professors  of  religion, 
the  "  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,"  To  be  called,  however,  after  Luther  or 
Calvin,  they  think,  is  only  to  designate  their  respective  creeds ; — the  doctrines 
of  neither  are  to  be  adopted  only  as  they  are  found  to  agree  with  the  word  of 
God..  Their  principal  difierence  in  sentiment  is  this — the  Lutherans  **do  not, 
as  the  Calvinists  do,  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election."  They 
make  no  pretensions  to  exclusive  rectitude ;  but  believe  in  Christian  benev- 
olence and  brotherly  love,  and  invite  the  pious  ministers  of  other  denominations 
into  their  pulpits. 

The  AuosBURo  Confession,  adopted  June  20, 1530,  contains  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  faith.  The  Ist  Article  treats  of  God — as  three  persons  in 
one  Godhead — who  are  coeternal,  and  the  same  in  essence  and  power,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  The  2d  teaches  the  natural  depravity 
of  man.  The  3d,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  his  incarnation,  death  and  atonement 
for  sinners.  The  4th,  on  justification,  teaches  that  men  are  not  justified  by 
tlieir  own  works  or  merits,  but  through  faith  in  Christ.  The  5th  is  on  the 
ministerial  office.  The  6th  on  renewed  obedience,  or  the  good  fruits  or  good 
works  which  are  the  results  of  a  true  faith.  The  7th  teaches  that  the  holy 
Christian  church  is  a  congregation  of  the  faithful,  where  the  gospel  is  purely 
preached  and  the  holy  sacraments  administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance. 
The  8th  shows  who  are  the  members  that  compose  the  church.  The  9th  and 
10th  are  on  baptism  and  the  holy  supper.  T-he  11th  is  on  confession  and  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  The  12th  on  the  nature  and  duty  of  repentance.  The 
13th  on  the  number  and  use  of  the  sacraments.  The  14th  and  15th  on  church 
government  and  ordinances.  The  16th  on  political  governments.  The  17th  on 
the  future  judgment  The  18th  on  free-will.  The  19th  on  the  enormity  of  sin. 
The  20th  on  faith  and  good  works.  The  21st  to  the  28th  inclusive,  enumerate 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Catholic  church  f — such  as  the  adoration  of 
saints — denial  of  wine  to  the  laity  in  the  communion — the  celibacy  of  the* 
priests — the  sacrifice  of  mass — auricular  confession — diversity  of  meats — 
monastic  vows — and  power  of  the  clergy. — They  believe  these  are  the  ground- 
work of  the  39  articles  in  the  Episcopal  church — and  in  fact,  of  most  Confessions 
of  faith  among  all  Protestant  Christians. 

By  the  9th  preceding  article,  ^  baptism  is  a  necessary  ordinance,  as  the 
means  of  grace,  and  ought  to  be  administered  to  adults  and  also  to  children, 
who  are  thereby  dedicated  to  God  and  received  into  his  favor." |  Although  the 
Lutherans  believe  that  a  regenerate  change  of  heart  and  personal  piety  are 
indispensable  to  salvation,  candidates  are  not  always  admitted  to  church  mem- 
mership  on  a  relation  of  Christian  experience.  *' Those  that  are  received  into 
fellowship,"  as  Rev.  Mr.  Starman  says,  '*are  such  as  we  have  reason  to  hope 
are  genuine  Christians,  or  can  satisfy  the  church  council,  that  they  are  sincerely 
endeavoring  to  become  such  ; — and  they  are  taken  into  the  church  by  confirma- 
tion,^ or  the  renewal  of  their  baptismal  covenant    No  one  however  is  considered 

*  This  feitival  hai  lately  been  recommended,  by  a  resolve  of  the  General  Synod,  to  be  annaally 
celebratofl. 

t  At  the  diet  of  Spires,  in  Germany,  A.  D.  1539,  the  name  of  Protatant  took  its  rite,  from  the 
Re/ormetf  "protesting  ugainst  the  church  of  Rome. , 

t  But  they  do  not  hold  that  bapliain  if  rogenoration,  nor  that  it  ia  a  eonvortinf  ordinance,  ai  Roman 
Caihulics  do. 

^  Rav.  Dr.  John  Bachmao'i  discourse  on  the  Doctrines  and  DUcipline  of  the  BTan^Iieal  Latberan 
Church,  p.  28,  *'  But  we  do  not  regard  confirmation  aa  a  sacrament."  It  ia  aach  aa  ia  practiaod  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  England. 
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a  fit  subject  for  confirmation,  who  has  not  previously  attended  a  coarse  of  lec- 
tures delivered  by  the  pastor,  on  the  most  important  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  Christian  church,  unless  he  is  satisfied  the  applicant's  attainments  are  good 
iritbout  it"  When  admitted,  he  views  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  to  him  not 
merely  a  mark  of  his  Christian  profession,  but  rather  a  sign  and  evidence  of  the 
divine  disposition  renewed  towards  him,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
and  confirming  the  faith  of  him  who  partakes.^ 

The  officers  of  an  individual  church  consist  of  pastor,  deacons,  and  elders— 
the  council.  The  Lutherans  recognize  only  one  order  of  clergy  ;  and  the  lalty 
have  an  equal  right  to  take  part  and  act  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
church;  for  it  is  always  represented  in  all  constituted  bodies,  by  an  equal 
number  of  ministers  and  lay-delegates — the  latter  being  annually  elected  by 
their  brethren.  Their  discipline  is  just  what  their  ministers  and  members 
themselves  choose  or  consent  to  adopt — certainly  opposed  to  vice  in  every 
form — ^yet  allowing  free  conference  and  inquiry  on  every  occasion.  They 
^  believe  however,  that  the  best  discipline  for  the  walk  and  conversation  of 
man  comes  from  a  renewed  heart — without  which,  the  strictest  rules  are  oflen 
unavailing." 

As  system  and  order  are  according  to  Divine  wisdom,  they  have  believed 
there  ought  to  be  some  regular  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity;  and  therefore  they 
have  instituted  synods^  district  andgenercd.  The  former  consists  of  all  the  min- 
isters and  licentiates,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  lay-delegates,  within  a  limited 
district  or  a  particular  State.  In  the  United  States  are  twelve  synods,  namely 
— East  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  West  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  Hartwick,  and  four  others.  Rev.  Mr.  Starman  belongs 
to  that  of  New  York.  The  officers  of  each  district  synod  are  a  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer.  Each  synod  shall  meet  once  a  year  at  least ;  and  it 
has  power  to  cite  any  church  member  within  its  bounds  to  answer  at  its  table  ; 
to  determine  appeals  from  church  councils ;  to  decide  on  all  charges  against 
ministers,  '*  heterodoxy  only  excepted  ;"  to  see  if  the  rules  of  government  and 
discipline  prescribed  in  the  formula,  be  observed ;  and  in  short,  to  have  the 
general  oversight  of  the  churches  and  ministers  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  a 
lay-delegate  may  have  no  vote,  unless  his  minister  be  present,  to  the  end  that 
the  number  of  dericcd  votes  shall  never  be  exceeded  by  those  of  the  /ay-dele- 
gates. The  ministerium  consists  of  all  the  clergymen  or  ministers  of  the  synod, 
and  are  sometimes  denominated  the  presbytery.  To  this  body  exclusively 
belong  the  examination,  licensure,  and  ordination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
and  also  inquiries  into  all  charges  of  heresy  against  a  minister.  A  candidate 
may  be  ordained  either  in  the  synod,  or  in  the  church  that  settles  him.  He 
always,  however,  receives  ordination  in  a  kneeling  posture,  by  prayer  and  laying 
on  of  hands  of  the  ministry  or  presbytery;  and  after  rising,  each  of  his  brethren 
successively  takes  him  by  the  hand  in  fellowship,  and  bids  him  a  solemn  wel- 
come to  his  ministerial  office  and  trust. 

The  general  synod  consists  of  delegates  from  the  several  district  synods  in 
this  ratio ; — if  one  contain  6  ministers,  it  may  send  one ;  if  14,  two ;  if  !25,  three ; 
if  40,  four;  if  60,  five  ;  if  80  or  more,  six  ; — and  in  each  case,  an  equal  number 
of  lay-delegates,  chosen  in  the  way  each  district  synod  may  deem  proper. 
They  are  paid  out  of  its  funds  all  travelling  expenses,  not  exceeding  to  an  indi- 
vidual five  dollars  per  hundred  miles.  On  application,  six  Lutheran  ordained 
ministers  within  a  State  may  form  a  special  ministerium,  be  created  a  district 
synod,  and  admitted  to  membership  in  the  general  synod.  The  officers  of  the 
latter  are  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  its  meetings  are  held  tri- 
ennially,  and  sometimes  oflener,  in  different  places.  This  is  rather  an  advisory 
tribunal  than  a  court  of  appeals;  as  it  gives  advice  to  ministeriums,  and  recom- 
mends such  rules  and  regulations  to  the  several  district  synods,  as  may  be 
thought  contributory  to  their  benefit  and  the  best  interests  of  religion.  It 
merely  gives  opinions  on  complaints  preferred,  touching  fundamental  doctrines 

•  None  are  farlbar  than  the  Lotherani  from  believing  with  the  Catholic  church,  that  "  in  the  Lord's 
Sapper  the  eleroenU  become  the  actaal  fleih  and  blood  of  Ciiriit."  Council  of  TVewt,  Chap.  IV.  ^  13,  19. 
lJSxv'b  WorUy  381,  3,  £4. 1740.    CalvMa  InaU  Bk,  IF.  CJu  17. 
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and  measures  of  disciplinei  and  likewise  on  subjeets  of  difference  and  diaseDtion, 
*' according  to  their  best  insight  of  right,  equity,  brotherly  love  and  truth.**  It 
also  examines  ^all  catechisms,  forms  of  liturgy,  collections  of  hymns,  and 
church  formulas  intended  for  public  use,  before  any  ministerium  or  synod 
patronizes  their  use.*'*  In  a  word,  this  venerable  body  since  its  organization  in 
1820,  have  done  much  towards  elevating  the  standard  of  piety  among  its 
churches,  giving  new  springs  to  education  and  missionary  effort^  and  promotiog 
benevolence,  zeal,  union  and  reform  among  its  people. 

The  Lutherans  in  this  country  have  not  always  received  from  others  the 
credit  due  to  their  benevolent  spirit,  and  to  their  early  and  nniform  exertions 
in  the  works  of  piety  and  reform  ;f  nor  yet  allowed  the  consequence  arising 
from  their  numbers.  For  their  sentiments  ^  have  been  adopted  and  prevail  in 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland,  Lapland,  and  parts  of  Russia, 
France,  and  Hungary — a  population  amounting  at  least  to  27,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants in  Europe ;  and  embracing  therein  seventeen  reigning  sovereigns.  la 
the  United  States,  there  are  about  300  ordained  and  licensed  Lutheran  minis- 
ters, more  than  1,200  churches,  and  between  60  and  70,000  communicants. 

Their  ministers  and  church-members  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  benevo- 
lent objects  of  the  present  age.  In  Germany,  "every  Protestant  family,  nay 
every  individual  of  the  family,  from  the  prince  down  to  the  humblest  peasant, 
possesses  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  It  descends  as  a  rich  treasure  from  parents 
to  children,  and  is  often  their  only  legacy.  Surely  then  this  sacred  volume,  the 
rule  of  their  faith  and  life,  is  regarded  with  no  less  veneration  by  their  American 
brethren.  In  truth  the  knowledge  and  spread  of  the  Bible  is  with  them  a  pri- 
mary object.  So  the  Tract  and  Temperance  societies,  those  mighty  signs  of  the 
times,  and  Sunday  sckoolsy  those  lights  of  new-replenished  lamps,  have  awaked 
up  multitudes  to  life  and  action,  as  evinced  by  the  **  encouragement  and  support 
given  them  in  all  parts  of  our  reformed  Zion.*'  Even  the  general  synod  '*  ear- 
nestly recommends  the  formation  of  temperance  societres  among  all  the  people 
of  their  connection."  Of  Missionary  enterprise,  it  may  be  truly  said,  this  is 
nothing  new  in  the  Lutheran  church.  For  it  has  not  only  spread  its  messages 
of  good  and  glad  tidings  from  Germany  in  earlier  times  to  Russia,  Abyssinia, 
and  the  West  Indies ;  the  Danish  Lutherans  themselves  before  1706  established 
a  missionary  society,  that  sent  its  religious  teachers  to  the  East  Indies,  Lapland 
and  Greenland  ;  and  Professor  Callenberg  of  the  Frankean  Institution  at  Halle, 
circulated  by  missionaries  20,000  copies  of  religious  books  and  pamphlets  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  among  Jews  and  Mohammedans.  Nor  can  the 
German  dependant  ever  forget  who  it  was  that  originally  translated  the  Holy 
Bible  out  of  dead  languages  into  his  own ;  espoused  the  missionary  cause ; 
composed  many  of  those  sublime  hymns,  which  have  been  read  and  sung  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  in  every  Christian  temple,  and  family  habitation, 
from  the  mountain-tops  to  the  streamlets  of  the  valley  : — Bible  and  hymns,  that 
have  accompanied  the  shepherd  to  the  hills,  the  peasant  to  his  fields,  and  the 
emigrant  and  the  herald  to  distant  lands.  The  Lutherans  hail  the  missionary 
spirit  which  has  so  generally  revived  among  all  Protestant  Christians,  within 
the  last  half  century  ;  and  now  that  success  and  triumph  may  be  its  fruits,  the 
general  synod  has  appointed  an  hour  to  be  set  apart  at  eaHy  candle-light  in  the 
evening,  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  for  concert- prayer  in  all  their 
congregations.  For  since  ^  thousands  of  German  emigrants  arrive  yearly  on 
our  shores,'*  and  the  Lutheran  church  is  rapidly  increasing  and  extending  in 
the  Western  States  ;  they  have  a  rightful  claim  on  their  brethren)  as  the  synods 
have  declared,  for  assistance  and  spiritual  supplies. 

The  great  respect  and  taste  which  the  American  Lutherans  have  for  educa- 
tion, early,  thorough  and  universal,  may  be  justly  claimed  both  of  birth-right  in 

*  Dr.  Watta'a  Psalm*  and  Hymna  are  uwd  at  Waldoboro*;  but  the  Lutherans  baToOerraan  Hymn 
books  of  their  own  authors.  An  English  Hymn  book  has  been  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schmooker,  of 
Gctlyvburf^  ^minsry,  by  order  of  the  General  Synod,  and  published  by  that  body. — Bditoks. 

t  Buck,  in  his  Theological  Dictionary,  an  accredited  standard  work,  improperly  says,  "The  Lnthentoi, 
of  all  Protestants,  are  said  to  differ  least  from  the  Romish  church."  Is  he  acqaalnied  with  the  Aufsbarg 
Confession?  with  the  primitive  Reformers  P  with  the  excellent  spirit  and  wonts  of  the  Gernan  people;— 
with  the  Gospel  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Lutherans  every  whore,  «nd  tapeciaily  in  thii  ooontry  f 
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a  realm  of  letters,  and  by  their  nniform  sentimentB  and  efforts  in  view  of  litera- 
tare  and  learned  ministers.  For  they  have  in  this  country  not  only  established 
a  ^  Parent  Education  Society,"  and  provided  means  and  professors  to  instruct 
and  qualify  indigent  pious  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry ;  tbey  have  more- 
over founded  and  endowed  four  Theological  Seminarits  to  promote  the  desirable 
object,  and  extend  more  widely  also  the  advantages  of  general  science  and 
classical  literature.  These  are,  first,  Hariwick  Seminary^*  founded  in  1815,  at 
Otsego  county,  New  York,  with  two  professors ;  a  second  is  the  Theological 
Jhuiiiulion,  established  in  1825  under  the  particular  auspices  of  the  general 
synod,  and  located  at  Oettysburgf  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania;  in.  which 
are  not  only  two  divinity  professors,  but  another  of  Oriental  literature,  and 
exegesis  pro  tempore^  and  of  German  literature  and  church  history.  Here  are 
thirty  students,  and  every  one  of  them  in  the  institution  is  now  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  German  language.  A  third  was  founded  in  1830,  and  established 
at  Columbus,  in  Ohio,  with  one  professor.  A  fourth  was  instituted  in  1829  by 
the  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  likewise  with  one  professor.  PennsyU 
vania  College,  chartered  in  1832  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  is  situated  in 
the  borough  of  the  above  named  Gettysburg — its  first  commencement  being  in 
1834.  This  institution  has  been  endowed  by  a  grant  of  $12,000  from  the  State 
and  by  j>rivate  donations.  Its  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  four  professors,  a 
lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  three  tutors  or  teachers.  The  presi- 
dent is  also  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  science,  rhetoric,  and  Hebrew. 
To  the  said  professors  are  assigned  instruction  in  the  Greek  language  and 
literature ;  in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  in  mineralogy 
and  botany  ;  in  the  Latin  language  and  Roman  literature  |  and  the  tutors  teach 
in  the  preparatory  department.  The  number  of  students  m  1839  was  112.  At 
this  college  young  men  are  educated  for  the  preceding  theological  seminaries, 
especially  for  the  one  established  in  the  same  borough.  Thus  it  is,  that 
thorough  education,!  eminent  piety,  and  disinterested  benevolence,  are  con- 
sidered by  Lutherans,  highly  important  and  desirable,  in  any  minister,  and 
among  any  people.  For  science  not  only  sheds  light  upon  regions  of  surround- 
ing darkness ;  it  also  melts  down  the  icy  mountains  of  prejudice  and  super- 
stition. To  faith,  they  would  add  that  knowledge,  which  puts  man  on  thought 
and  inquiry.  They  would  have  Christians  intelligent  as  well  as  godly,  and  be 
Bible  readers,  as  well  as  Bible  believers.  They  would  even  discountenance 
that  spirit  of  proselytism,  which  strives  mainly  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
wealth,  and  influence — a  spirit  productive  of  so  much  dissension  in  the  world. 
They  however  feel  hearty  to  unite  with  every  lover  of  the  gospel,  in  denouncing 
all  bitter  sectarianism,  though  never  aiming  at  the  obliteration  of  sects.  A 
claim  to  the  consideration  of  being  the  mother  church  under  the  Reformation, 
is  of  no  avail,  they  are  aware,  unless  its  works  and  ways  through  every  age  give 
earnest  of  title  to  so  desirable  a  priority.  A  preeminent  disposition  to  possess 
and  do  good,  they  would  have  pervade  their  aims  and  efforts  in  the  purpioses  of 
universal  philanthropy,  and  the  world's  conversion. 

•  Stadents  in  1834,  were  4  in  dirinity,  9  preparandi,  and  36  elatfieaL 

t  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtc,  D.  U.,  Baltimore,  a  dittinguished  minister  of  the  Lutheran  cHarch,  and  Inta 
•ditor  of  the  Lutheran  Ob«erver,  lajs,  '*  The  mpulHiion  of  the  Mveial  UniTortitiet  in  Germany  differ 
aeeordinf  to  the  peculiar  profeuion  for  which  a  roan  withei  to  prepare  hinieelf.  The  l.«efai  Faculty  at 
Goeltingen  and  the  Theological  one  at  Halle  have  eoniiderablo  reputation.  But  tho  iiuily  uf  German 
literature  mat  be  the  beet  pumued  in  Prunia :  a  country  thai  bas  the  moet  complete  achooi  ■yitero  in  the 
world.  The  unfveraity  at  Berlin  has  probably  9,000  studentc  ;  and  that  at  Munich,  in  BaTaria,  ha*  nearly 
at  many.  Th^atudiea  are  not  prmieeuted  at  Iheae  nniveraitiet  aa  they  are  at  our  collpyea;  the  whole 
arrangement,  yea,  every  thing  iadiflTereoU  The  young  men  do  little  more  than  bear  lecturea  and  tranacribo 
them.  The  gymnaaiuma  in  Germany  anawer  better  to  oui  colkgea;  aa  in  them  atudenla  are  prepared  for 
tl)e  univertiity.  They  nte  in  part  the  aanie  claaaical  works  that  we  do,  but  atody  every  thing  more  cor- 
rectly and  profound  I jr>  A  young  man  apenda  aome  aeven  yeara  at  anmnaiiunn  before  he  fa  prepared  for 
tlie  Doivertity  \  and  in  thia  be  ataya  three  yaare  and  •ometimeo  more.^ 
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HISTORY  OP  NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

FROM  1756  TO  1840. 

[By  Jacov  a  MoMB,  Em|.,  Member  and  late  Librarian  of  tbe  N.  B.  Hielorioal  SoeieCy.J 


The  first  prioling  press  in  North  America  was  established  at  Cambridge,  in  Maoacha- 
setts,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1^8,  almost  coeval  with  the  founding  of  Harvard  University. 
Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Glover,  an  English  dissenting  clergyman,  purchased  a  printing  apparatus, 
and  embarked  with  it  for  Boston,  but  died  on  the  passage.  Stephen  Daye,  a  practical 
printer,  who  bad  been  engaged  by  Glover  to  carry  on  the  business,  arrived  in  the 
autumn  of  1638,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates  set  up  the  press  at  Cambridge. 
It  is  stated,  that  the  first  worlc  issued  from  this  press  was  The  Freeman'i  Oath ;  the 
second,  an  almanac ;  the  third,  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  Licensers  of  the  presa 
were  from  time  to  time  appointed  ;  and  in  1664,  **  for  preventing  irregularities  and  aboae 
of  the  authorities  of  the  country,"  it  was  ordered  **  that  no  printing  press  should  be 
established  at  any  other  place  in  the  jurisdiction  but  Cambridge."  In  1674,  however, 
tbe  General  Court  auiborised  John  Foster  to  set  up  a  press  in  Boston,  and,  on  his  decease, 
in  16S1,  a  similar  privilege  was  granted  to  Samuel  Sewall ;  but  at  the  same  time  an  order 
passed,  *'  that  none  may  presume  to  set  up  any  other  press  without  the  like  liberty  firat 
granted."  The  strictest  censorship  was  maintained  over  the  press,  and  nothing  waa 
allowed  to  appear  which  had  not  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  license.  When  Secretary  or 
"Postmaster"  Randolph,  who  had  temporary  charge  of  a  flairs  pending  the  arrival  of 
Andros,  fbund  out  that  Samuel  Green,  Jr.  the  Boston  printer,  and  successor  of  Foster  and 
Sewall,  had  undertaken  to  print  an  almanac  without  the  official  imprimatur,  he  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Green,  peremptorily  ordering  him  "  not  to  proceed  to  print  any  almaoae 
whatever  without  his  approbation." 

Although  settlements  were  commenced  in  New  Hampshire  within  three  years  after 
that  at  Plymouth,  and  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  press  at  Cambridge, 
there  were  flourishing  plantations  at  Pascataqua,  Cocbeco,  Swamscot  and  Wlnicumet,  in 
New  Hampshire — it  was  more  than  115  years  before  a  printing  press  was  established  at 
Portsmouth.  The  authorities  seem  to  have  been  especially  vigilant  in  guarding  against 
any  evils  which  RHght  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  n'ee  press,  in  any  of  the 
colonies.  Accordingly,  in  the  Royal  Instructions  to  Governor  Allen  of  New  Hampahire, 
dated  March  7,  1692,  we  find  the  following  injunction :— "  And  forasmuch  as  great 
inconveniences  may  arise  by  the  liberty  of  printing  within  our  Province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, you  are  to  provide  by  all  necessary  orders,  that  no  person  use  any  press  for  printing, 
upon  any  occasion  whatever,  without  your  special  license  first  obtained."  But  no 
application  for  license  seems  to  have  been  made,  nor  any  steps  taken  for  the  establishment 
of  a  press,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1755,  when  a  number  of  influential  citizens  of 
Portsmouth  agreeing  to  encourage  the  enterprise,  Daniel  Fowie,  of  Boston,  was  induced 
to  make  arrangements  to  remove  his  press  to  Portsmouth,  which  he  carried  into  effect  io 
the  summer  of  1756. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  tbe  Newspapers  in  New  Hampshire,  which 
we  .^hall  find  it  most  convenient  to  do  by  arranging  under  their  respective  places  of 
publication — it  may  be  well  to  indicate  here  the  order  of  time  in  which  these  publieatioDS 
first  appeared  in  the  different  towns  of  the  State. 


1.  Portsmouth, 

2.  Exeter, 
8.  Hanover, 

4.  Keene, 

5.  Concord, 

6.  Dover, 

7.  Amherst, 

8.  Haverhill, 

9.  Gilmanton, 

10.  Walpole, 

11.  Andover, 

12.  Claremont, 

13.  Sanbornton, 

14.  Newport, 


1756 

15. 

Plymouth, 

1775 

16. 

Nashua, 

1778 

.17. 

Charlestown, 

1787 

18. 

Peterborough, 

1790 

19. 

Somersworth, 

1790 

20. 

New  Hampton, 

1795 

21. 

Gilford. 

1798 

22. 

New  Ipswich, 

1800 

23. 

Moultonborough, 

1803 

24. 

Meredith  Bridge, 

1819 

25. 

Lebanon, 

1823 

26. 

Lancaster, 

1824 

27. 

Manchester, 

1825 

1825 
1827 
1829 
1830 
1880 
1832 
1832 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1838 
1889 
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Amherst. 


1.  The  Amherst  Journal  and  JVew  Hampshire  Advertiser ^  was  commenGed  January 

16. 1796,  by  Nathaniel  Coverly,  who  after  a  few  moDtho  took  in  h\»  son  Nathaniel  as  a 
partner.  The  paper  continued  until  the  close  of  the  year,  and  was  then  relinquished. 
The  elder  Mr.  Coverly  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  1S16,  aged  76. 

2.  71u  Village  Messenger,  was  commenced  Jan.  6,  1796,  by  William  Billow,  a 
graduate  at  Harvard  College  in  1794,  and  by  Samuel  Cushing.  Biglow  dissolved  his 
connection  with  the  paper  in  July,  179iS,  and  Mr.  Cashing  continued  its  editor  until  April 

18. 1797,  when  Samuel  Preston  became  editor  and  publisher,  and  so  oontioued  until  tlie 
publication  ceased,  December  5,  1801. 

8.  ITie  Farmer's  Cahinet^  was  begun  by  Joseph  Cushing,  November  11,  1802,  and 
continued  under  his  supervision  until  October  10,  1809,  when  Richard  BoyUton 
became  proprietor,  and  has  continued  sole  editor  and  publisher  to  the  present  time — 
•  longer  period,  without  change  of  editor  or  proprietor,  than  any  other  printer  has  ever 
been  connected  with  the  press  in  New  Hampshire. 

4.  The  Hillsborougk  Telegraph,  commenced  January  1, 1820,  by  Elijah  Mansur,  was 
discontinued  July  13,  1822.  , 

ff.  7%e  Amherst  Herald,  published  by  Thomas  G.  Wells  and  Nathan  K.  Seaton,  was 
commenced  January  1, 1825,  and  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  being  united 
with  the  Statesman  and  Register,  printed  at  Concord. 

Andotbji. 

1.  The  B^igious  h^former,  a  monthly  newspaper,  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
principles  of  the  Free- Will  Baptists,  was  commenced  by  Elder  Ebenezer  Chase,  in  July, 
1819.  Mr.  Chase,  having  procured  a  fount  of  second-hand  types  at  Concord,  learned  to 
set  types  without  assistance,  and  worked  off  his  paper  for  some  time  on  a  press  of  his 
own  contrivance,  constructed  of  wooden  materials.  His  paper  was  continued  for  about 
three  years. 

CHAmLBSTOWN. 

1.  The  SuUioan  Jfereuryt  commenced  December  18, 1829,  by  Webber  &  Bowman, 
was  discontinued  July  18, 1832,  and  the  subscription  list  transferred  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Spectator,  published  at  Newport. 

Claremont. 

1.  Claremant  Spectator,  by  Cyrus  Barton,  commenced  August  80,  1828,  and  dis- 
continued SeptemfcNer  8,  1824. 

2.  The  Jmpartialist,  a  Universalist  newspaper,  edited  by  W.  S.  Balch,  and  printed  in 
t  small  folio,  was  commenced  in  September,  1882,  and  continued  until  September,  1835, 
when  it  was  united  with  the  Watchman,  a  paper  of  similar  character,  printed  at  Lebanon. 

8.  Independent  Advocate,  edited  by  Jonathan  Nye,  was  commenced  April  17,  1883, 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year,  it  was  transferred  to  A.  R.  Merrifield,  who  issued 
the  paper  under  the  name  of  , 

4.  The  JV>w  Hampshire  Argus,  In  the  fall  of  1884,  the  publication  office  was 
removed  from  Claremont  to  Newport    (See  Newport.) 

ff.  FreenujorCs  Banner,  commenced  by  A.  R.  Merrifield,  in  October,  1884,  was,  after 
the  publication  of  a  few  numbers,  merged  in  another  new  paper,  called 

6.  The  JVational  Eagle,  wfiicb  was  commenced  November  1,  1834,  by  Samuel  L. 
Chase  as  publisher,  and  John  H.  Warland,  editor.  It  is  now  published  by  Weber  6l 
Warland,  the  latter  continuing  the  editor. 

CONCORB. 

1.  The  first  newspaper  published  here  bore  the  title  of  Concord  Herald  and  JVew 
Hampshire  Intelligencer,  It  was  commenced  by  George  Hough,  who  came  to  Concord 
from  Windsor,  Vt.,  where  he  had  for  several  years,  in  company  with  Alden  Spooner, 

£ublished  the  Vermont  Journal,  the  second  paper  printed  in  the  Stale  of  Vermont. 
Ir.  Hough  arrived  at  Concord  on  the  16th  of  August,  1789,  and  on  the  8th  of  September 
set  up  his  printing  press,  in  a  small  wooden  building  standing  In  front  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  Capitol  is  erected.  The  first  woric  which  he  printed  was  the  "Christian 
Economy,"  a  small  book  said  to  have  been  written  by  Robert  Dodsley,  author  of  the 
**  Economy  of  Human  Life.**  On  the  &th  of  January,  1790,  Mr.  Hough  commenced 
4he  Cancord  Herald  a$id  AVto  Hamp$hi$e  Melligencer,  with  the  jnotto»  **  The  Press 
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is  the  cradle  of  Science,  the  nurse  of  Genius,  and  the  shield  of  Liberty.*'  The  paper 
was  continued  under  this  title  until  January,  1796,  when  it  was  exchanged  for  that  of 
Hough*$  Concord  Herald^  and  the  motto  *'  The  Liberty  of  the  Pres^  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  Freedom.*'  The  title  was  afterwardii  changed  to  the  Courier  of  JSTew 
Hampthiret  and  the  paper  was  continued  under  tins  name  until  October  80, 1805,  when 
it  was  discontinued. 

2.  The  Mvrrour^  commenced  by  Elijah  Russell,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1792,  was 
conducted  by  him  until  October,  1794,  when  Mo!«es  Davis  became  a  partner  of  RusseiU 
and  the  name  of  the  paper  was  altered  to  The  Federal  Mirror.  Russell  withdrew  in 
October,  1797,  after  which  the  paper  was  conducted  solely  by  Moses  Davis,  until  1799, 
when  it  ceased. 

8.  The  JVeiD  Star,  a  Republican,  Miscellaneous  and  Literary  Newspaper,  by  Russell 
k,  Davis,  published  weekly  in  octavo  form,  was  commenced  April  II,  1797,  aoid  continued 
for  about  a  year. 

4.  The  Republican  Gazette,  by  Elijah  Russell,  was  commenced  January  5,  1801. 
In  1802,  the  names  of  the  paper  and  publisher  were  altered  to  **The  American  Republican 
Gazette t  by  Citizen  New-School."  Its  publication  ceased  on  the  death  of  Russell,  who 
died  at  Washingtoni^Vu  on  the  25lh  of  May,  1803. 

From  the  discontinuance  of  Hough's  Courier,  in  October,  1805,  to  July,  1806,  no  paper 
was  printed  in  Concord.     The  next  undertaking  of  the  kind  was  the 

5.  Concord  Gazette,  commenced  bv  William  Hoit,  Jr.  and  Jesse  C.  Tutile,  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1806,  and  discontinued  February  17,  1807.  On  the  9lh  of  June,  1807,  its 
publication  was  revived  by  Tuttle,  with  a  new  numbering,  and  continued,  under  various 
changes  of  editors  and  publishers,  until  1819,  when  it  ceased  altogether. 

6.  The  American  Patriot,  by  William  Hoit,  Jr.,  was  commenced  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1808,  and  continued  under  that  title  until  April  18,  1809,  when  the  name  was 
changed  to 

7.  The  JWto  Hampthire  Patriot,  and  Isaac  Hill,  who  had  just  then  completed  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  printing-office  of  Joseph  Cushing  at  Amherst,  became  the  proprietor 
and  editor.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1813,  Walter  R.  Hill,  a  brother  of  Isaac,  became 
partner  in  the  concern,  and  continued  such  until  August  22,  1815,  when,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  incapacitating  him  for  business,  his  name  was  withdrawn  from  the  liead  of 
the  paper.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1819,  Jacob  B.  Moore,  who  had  served  his  apprentice- 
ship in  the  office  of  Isaac  Hill,  became  joint  partner  and  editor  in  the  concern.  The 
paper  was  enlarged,  and  the  name  altered  to  the  JWto  Hampehire  Patriot  and  StcUe 
Gazette.  The  partnership  of  Hill  and  Moore  expired  on  the  1st  of  January,  1823,  when 
the  establiiihment  again  reverted  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hill,  by  whom  it  was  edited  and 
published  until  April  27,  1829,  when,  President  Jackson  having  conferred  the  office  of 
second  comptroller  of  the  treasury  on  Isaac  Hill,  the  paper  appeared  under  the  names 
of  Horatio  Hill  &  Co.,  until  the  7th  of  July,  1829,  when  Cyrus  Barton,  who  bad  been 
publisher  of  papers  at  Claremont  and  Newport,  became  purchaser  of  an  interest  in  the 
Patriot,  and  it  was  continued  under  the  names  of  Horatio  Hill  and  Cyrus  Barton.  Mr. 
Hill  was  the  younger  brother  of  Isaac  Hill,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  in  his  office. 
In  September,  1834,  Mr.  Barton  purchased  the  entire  interest  of  the  paper,  and  has 
since  been  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor. 

8.  The  Concord  Observer,  a  religious  newspaper,  was  commenced  January  4,  1819, 
by  George  Houfih,  who  continued  it  until  April  1,  1822,  when  John  W.  Shepard  became 
proprietor  and  editor,  and  changed  the  name  to  the  JKeuf  Hatnpshire  Repository.  With 
this  title  it  continued  until  united,  July  1,  1826,  with  the  New  England  Observer,  which 
had  been  commenced  a  short  time  belbre  at  Keene,  by  Rev.  John  M.  Putnam,  who,  on 
becoming  proprietor,  changed  the  name  to  the  Repository  and  Observer.  The  title  was 
soon  after  again  changed  to  the  JVew  Hampshire  06.serrer,  continuing  under  Mr.  Putnam, 
until  July,  1827,  when  the'estaMislnnent  was  removed  from  Concord  to  Portsmouth,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Tobias  H.  Miller,  who  isfnied  the  first  number  under  his  name 
on  the  12ih  of  July.  Excepting  a  period  of  eight  weeks  in  July  and  August,  1830, 
during  which  the  p<iper  was  united  with  the  Christian  Mirror,  and  printed  at  Portland, 
it  remained  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  wa<<  published  by  him  at 
Portsmouth,  until  May  21, 1831,  when  Edmund  S  Chadwick,  having  purchased  one -half 
the  establishment,  removed  the  paper  to  Concord,  and  issued  the  first  number  under  the 
firm  of  Miller  &  Chadwick.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Miller  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  Obseiver  to  the  Hon.  David  L.  Morril,  (Governor  of  the  State  from  1824 
to  1827,)  and  the  paper  was  published  by  the  firm  of  Morril  &.  Chadwick,  who  issued 
their  first  number  June  II,  1831.  In  March,  1832,  the  New  Hampshire  Chronicle, 
which  was  commenced  at  Dover,  in  June,  1830,  was  merged  in  the  Observer.  In 
August,  1833,  Governor  Morril  dii^powd  of  his  interest  in  the  establishment,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Little,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  became  associated  with  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  as  editor  and  proprietor.  In  February,  1835,  Mr.  Little  sold  his  interest  in  the 
paper  to  Che  Rev.  David  Kimball,  tad  it  was  published  by  Kimball  and  Chadwick  until 
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March  25,  1886,  when  Mr.  Kimball  became  aole  editor  and  proprietor.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1889,  the  name  of  the  paper  was  altered  to  the  Christian  Panoply,  under  which 
title  it  continues  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Kimball. 

9.  The  J^Tew  Hampshire  Statesman,  printed  by  Luther  Roby,  and  edited  by  Amos 

A.  Parker,  was  commenced  on  the  6ih  of  January,  1823,  and  continued  until  October  22, 

1825,  When  it  was  united  with  the  Concord  Rej^ister. 

10.  Concord  Register,  This  paper  was  commenced  by  George  Kimball,  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1824.  The  New  Hampshire  Statesman,  as 
above  mentioned,  was  united  with  it  October  22,  1825,  and  the  title  altered  to  the  JVleiv 
Hampshire  Statesman  and  Concord  Register.  On  the  8d  of  December  following,  tho 
subscriptions  to  the  Amherst  Herald  were  transferred  to  the  Statesman  and  Register, 
and  the  publieation  of  the  Herald  ceased.    From  its  commencement  to  December  8, 

1826,  the  Concord  Register  was  printed  by  George  Hough,  for  George  Kimball,  the 

Sublisher;  from  December  8, 1825,  to  February  4,  1826,  it  was  published  by  George 
limball  and  Thomas  O.  Wells,  who  had  been  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Herald ;  frum 
February  11,  1826,  to  July  22,  1826,  by  George  Kimball,  Asa  M'Farland,  Jr.  and  Mose<i 
G.  Atwood;  from  July  29,  1826,  to  July  21,  1827,  by  George  Kent,  Asa  MTarland  and 
Moses  G.  Atwood ;  and  from  July  28,  1627,  (o  the  14th  of  May,  1331,  by  George  Kent 
and  Asa  M'Farland.  At  the  last  named  period,  Mr.  Kent  retired  from  the  establishment, 
and  the  New  Hampshire  Journal,  published  by  Richard  Bartlett,  was  united  with  it. 
Asa  M'Farland  and  George  W.  Ela  became  pro|>rietoni  and  editors  of  the  united  papers, 
and  issued  their  first  number  May  21,  1831,  under  the  title  of  the  JVew  Hampshire 
Statesman  and  State  JoumaL  In  1834,  Mr.  M'Farland  retired  from  the  establishment, 
Mr.  Ela  becoming  sole  proprietor  and  editor.  In  May,  1838,  John  W.  Flanders  purcha<<ed 
one*half  the  paper,  which  was  published  under  tlie  firm  of  Ela  &  Flanders,  until  the 
death  of  the  latter,  July  11, 1840,  when  Mr.  Ela  again  became  sole  proprietor. 

11.  The  JVew  Hampshire  Journal  was  commenced  September  11,  1826,  by  Jacob 

B.  Moore,  editor  and  proprietor,  and  printed  by  Henry  E.  Moore,  who  continued  as 
printer  until  the  close  of  the  year.  Mr.  Jacob  B.  Moore,  having  received  the  appointment 
of  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Merrimack,  disposed  of  the  establishment  December  7, 1829, 
to  Richard  Bartlett,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  Secretary  of  State  from  1825 
to  1829,  by  whom  it  was  continued  until  united  with  the  Statesman  and  Register, 
May  21,  1831. 

12.  Time's  Mirror,  by  Hu^h  Moore  and  Jamea  G.  Patch,  commenced  October  6, 
1828,  but  continued  only  for  a  lew  numbers. 

18.  The  Spirit  of  the  Republican  Free  Press,  by  Dudley  S.  Palmer,  commenced 
January  7, 1829,  and  discontinued  9th  April  following.  It  was  a  small  sheet  published 
weekly  at  the  office  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  aad  made  up  principally  from  the 
leading  political  articles  of  that  paper. 

14.  Concord  ^Adttrtiser,  by  Henry  E.  Moore  and  John  W.  Moore,  commenced 
March  8,  1831,  published  on  a  small  sheet,  twice  a  week— discontinued  for  want  of 
adequate  support  with  the  twelfth  number.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a 
semi-weekly  paper  in  Concord. 

15.  The  JVeto  England  Baptist  Register,  the  first  volume  having  been  published  in 
Boston,  and  a  portion  of  the  second  at  New  Hampton,  was  removed  to  Concord  in  1832, 
and  published  by  Chase  &  Dunlap,  and  edited  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  £.  Cummings. 
Elbridge  G.  Eastman  and  Samuel  Webster  were  for  a  short  time  connected  with  the 
paper  as  publishers.  Rev.  Edmund  Worth  became  the  editor  in  1833,  and  the  paper  is 
still  under  his  charge,  and  also  under  the  patronage  of  the  New  Hampshire  Baptist  State 
Convention.     (See  New  Hampton.) 

16.  The  Olive  Branch,  by  Jacob  Perkins,  editor  and  proprietor,  commenced  January 
5,  1832,  published  in  quarto  form,  of  eight  pages.  John  LeBosquet  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Perkins  as  editor,  from  April  5  to  June  3,  1832,  when  it  was  discontinued. 

17.  The  Semi-Weekly  Patriot,  by  Hill  &  Barton,  was  commenced  in  1832,  and 
discontinued  in  1834,  after  the  publication  of  133  numbers.  The  same  matter  appeared 
in  the  semi- weekly  and  weekly  Patriot. 

18.  JVew  Hampshire  Courier,  published  by  Dudley  S.  Palmer  and  Woodbridge  Odiin, 
edited  by  D.  S.  Palmer,  was  commenced  December  14, 1832.  The  Spirit  of  Inquiry  was 
united  with  it  June  13, 1834,  after  which  the  publishers  were  W.Odlinand  A.  G.Chad  wick. 
After  this  union,  the  paper  was  published  under  the  name  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer 
until  June,  1836,  when  its  subscription  list  was  transferred  to  the  Statesman  and  Journal. 

19.  The  Spirit  of  Inquiry,  by  Albert  G.  Chad  wick  and  John  LeBosquet,  proprietors, 
and  Moses  Eastman,  editor,  commenced  June  18,  1S33,  and  discontinued  June  10,  1834, 
being  united  with  the  New  Hampshire  Courier.  Mr.  LeBosquet  letired  from  the  establish- 
ment November  5, 1833,  after  which,  until  the  union  with  the  Courier,  it  was  published 
by  A.  G.  Chadwick. 

20.  Temperance  Herald,  published  monthly  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Tempennce  Society »  commeneed   January,  1834.     Edited  by  Jonathan 
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Kittredge,  and  printed  and  published  by  H.  Hill  &  Co.,  in  •  quarto  form,  4  paget.  In 
1835,  it  wan  published  by  Kimball  &  Chad  wick,  who  continued  its  publisbera  until 
April  16,  1836«  after  which  il  was  printed  by  £.  S.  Chad  wick,  and  Andrew  Rankin* 
editor,  until  February,  1837,  when  it  was  discontinued,  at  No.  2,  of  Vol.  IV.  The  last 
two  numbers  were  published  by  Jeremiah  C.  Cbadwick.  From  April,  1836,  it  wm 
published  in  large  octavo  form,  8  pages  to  each  number.  *" 

21.  The  Chameleon^  devoted  to  Amusement,  and  matters  and  things  in  general. 
Published  semi-monthly,  by  John  W.  Moore,  8  pages  quarto,  commenced  May  10, 1834. 
The  title  was  soon  alter  altered  to  Penacook  Chtuneleon,  It  was  discontinued  in 
January,  1835. 

22.  The  Star  in  the  East  and  JVew  Hampthire  UniversalUtf  published  by  J.  R. 
Adams  and  Perkins  Kimball,  was  commenced  in  April,  1834,  and  the  name  of  John  G. 
Adams  inserted  as  editor  October  II.  It  was  suspended  May  21,  1836;  recommenced 
18ib  June  following,  by  Aaron  Carter  as  publisher,  and  discontinued  in  June,  1837. 

23.  The  Literary  Gazette^  published  by  David  D.  Fisk,  and  edited  by  Asa  Fowler  and 
Moofly  Currier,  commenced  August  1,  1834.  Cyrus  P.  Bradley  took  the  place  of  Mr.  C. 
as  editor  November  28,  1834.  Stevens  and  Wilson  were  publishers  from  February  20, 
1835.  On  the  20th  March,  26  numbers  had  been  issued,  and  after  that  time,  it  was 
Issued  once  in  two  weeks  until  June  27,  when  it  ceased. 

24.  The  •Abolitionist,  by  David  D.  Fisk  and  Elbridge  G.  £astman,  commenced  January 
3,  1835.  Three  numbers  only  were  published,  when  the  establishment  was  sold  to  Albe 
Cady,  George  Storrs,  George  Kent,  and  Amos  Wood,  who  employed  Elbridge  G.  Chasa 
as  publisher,  and  Joseph  Horace  Kimball  as  editor.  The  name  of  the  paper  was  changed 
to  that  of 

25.  The  Herald  of  Freedom,  In  February,  1886,  the  paper  was  conveyed  to  a  new 
association  of  members  of  the  AntI* Slavery  Society.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1888,  Mr. 
Kimball  retired  from  the  editorship,  and  on  the  80th  of  June  following,  Nathaniel  P. 
Rogers  became  the  editor,  under  whose  management  it  has  since  remained,  being  pub- 
lished by  the  N.  H.  Anti-Slavery  Society.    Chase  and  Crosby  are  the  present  printers. 

26.  The  JVbrtfiem  Banner,  devoted  to  Temperance  and  Education,  published  monthly 
in  8vo.  form,  by  J.  C.  Chadwick,  and  edited  by  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  was  commenced  in 
March,  1837.  But  few  numbers  were  published,  when  the  title  was  changed  to  l%e 
JiurorOf  and  Dudley  S.  Palmer  edited  It  until  it  ceased  in  1838. 

27.  J)rew  Hampshire  Courier,  by  Dudley  S.  Palmer,  commenced  in  October,  1837, 
and  is  still  continued. 

28.  The  Fanner's  Monthly  Visitor,  published  in  royal  octavo  form,  16  pages  to  each 
number,  was  commenced  by  Isaac  Hill,  formerly  publisher  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot, 
Senator  in  Congress,  Governor,  &c.  on  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  and  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  periodical  published  in  the  State.  John  M'Clary  Hill,  son  of  the  editor, 
publishes  the  paper.  As  its  title  indicates,  the  paper  is  mainly  devoted  to  agricultural 
purposes. 

29.  Jibolition  Standard,  published  by  E.  S.  Chadwick,  and  edited  by  Rev.  Rufus  A. 
Putnam,  was  commenced  July  4,  1840. 

30.  HiWs  JVeio  Hampshire  Patriot,  A  newspaper,  bearing  this  title,  numbered 
^*  Vol.  XXI.  No.  1,047— New  Series,  Vol.  I.  No.  1."  was  commenced  August  12,  1840t, 
«dited  by  Isaac  Hill,  and  published  by  his  sons,  William  P.  and  John  M.  Hill. 

DOYER. 

1.  Political  Repository  and  Strafford  Recorder. — This  was  the  title  of  the  6r8t  news- 
f>aper  printed  in  Dover.  It  commenced  on  the  16th  of  July,  1790  and  was  discontinued 
January  19,  1792.    Eliphalet  Ladd  editor  and  publisher. 

2.  The  Phenix,  by  Eliphalet  Ladd,  was  commenced  on  the  28d  of  January,  1792,  and 
•continued  until  the  29th  of  August,  1795. 

8.  The  Sun,  Dover  Gazette  and  Strafford  Advertiser,  by  Samuel  Bragg,  Jr.,  was 
^commenced  September  5,  1795,  and  continued  until  December,  1810,  when  the  entire 
printing  establishment  of  Mr.  Bragg  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

4.  Dover  Sun. — On  the  4th  of  July,  1812,  John  Mann  commenced  a  paper  with  this 
iitle,  which  was  continued  until  August  18,  1818.  On  the  25th  of  August  1818,  Mr. 
Mann  commenced  a  new  paper  under  the  title  of 

5.  Strafford  Renter,  which  was  continued  until  the  17th  of  December,  1822. 

6.  The  JVew  Hampshire  Republican,  edited  by  Charles  W.  Cutter,  and  published  by 
John  Mann,  commenced  January  8,  1823,  and  continued  until  October  80, 1829.  Mr. 
'Cutter  continued  as  editor,  however,  only  until  October  14,  1828. 

7.  Dover  Gazette  and  Strafford  County  Advertiser,  by  James  Dickman,  was  com- 
menced December  14,  1825,  and  continued  by  him  until  June  5,  1827,  when  the  estab* 
lishment  passed  into  the  hands  of  Gibbs  and  Turner,  by  whom  it  was  published  until  July 
18,  1830,  when  John  T.  Gibbs  became  sole  proprietor  and  editor. 

8.  The  Strafford  Inquirer ^  published  by  Samuel  C.  Staveos,  and  edited  by  Ricbtrd 
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Kimball,  was  commenced  February  26,  182S,  and  continued  until  July  29,  1828,  whea 
the  eitabllahment  paminfj;  into  new  hands,  the  name  of  the  paper  was  altered  to 

9.  The  Dover  Enquirer^  published  by  George  W.  Eia  and  Co.  In  January,  1830, 
Oeom  Wadleigh  became  joint  proprietor  and  editor,  and  the  paper  was  published  under 
the  firm  of  Ela  and  Wadleigh  until  May  17, 1831,  when  Mr.  Ela  disposed  of  his  entire 
interest  in  the  paper,  which  has  since  been  published  and  edited  by  Mr.  Wadleigh. 

10.  JVew  Hampshire  Chronicle^  commenced  June  6,  1830,  by  C.  C.  P.  Moody,  was 
contiDoed  until  Msrch  17,  1832,  when  it  was  united  with  the  New  Hampshire  Obseryer, 
printed  at  Concord. 

11.  ^ew  Hampshire  Palladium,  by  Joseph  Turner,  was  published  from  September  7, 
1830,  to  August  28,  1832. 

12.  Unitarian  Monitor^  commenced  by  John  Mann,  April  29,  1831,  was  published  in 
4to  size  once  in  two  weelcs.  In  April,  1834,  the  title  was  altered  to  The  Monitor,  and 
the  paper  was  removed  to  Concord,  where  it  wan  published  by  Amos  Head  and  William 
T.  Butters  until  August  7,  1834,  after  which  Amos  Head  continued  publisher  until  May, 
1836,  when  Rer.  A.  Dumont  Jones  became  editor  and  proprietor.  Its  publication  ceased 
in  June,  1837. 

18.  JVeto  Hampthire  Globtj  by  Edwin  R.  Locke  &  Co.,  commenced  May  18, 1833, 
and  discontinued  September  27,  1834. 

14.  The  Morning  Star,  a  religious  paper,  supported  by  the  Free- Will  Baptist  denomi- 
natioD,  was  removed  from  Limenck,  Me.,  to  Dover,  N.  H.  and  the  first  number  (being 
No.  28,  vol.  viii.)  issued  from  thence,  November  14,  1833.  D.  Marks  was  the  publisher^ 
and  J.  Burrell  and  S.  Beede  editors.  Mr.  Beede  died  in  1834,  and  it  has  since  been 
edited  by  a  publishing  committee  of  the  Free- Will  Baptist  Association. 

EXBTIR. 

1.  The  first  newspaper  published  at  Exeter,  and  the  third  which  appeared  in  the  State, 
was  commenced  near  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  by  Robert  Fowie,  and  pubii.shed  irregu- 
larly, under  various  titles,  and  generally  without  an  imprint,  in  1776,  and  a  part  of  1777, 
when  it  ceased.  It  was  at  first  entitled,  ^  A'etD  Hampshire  Gazette  ;  afterwards.  The 
Aew  Hampshire  Gazette ;  next  The  JSTew  Hampshire  Gazette^  or,  Exeter  Morning 
Chronicle  ;  in  a  short  time  its  title  was  again  changed  to  The  JVew  Hampshire  [State\ 
Gazette^  or,  Exeter  Circulatinf^  Morning  Chronicle  ;  and  it  was  aflerwands  called  T%e 
State  Journal,  or.  The  JVew  Hampshire  Gazette,  and  T\iesday*s  Liberty  Advertiser, 
These  and  various  other  changes,  with  alterations  in  the  day  of  publication,  occurred 
within  a  single  year.  In  the  last  alteration  of  title,  a  large*  and  coarsely  engraved  cut 
was  introduced,  being  a  copy  of  that  which  had  for  some  years  been  u.«ed  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Journal.  Toe  device  was  an  open  volume,  on  which  the  word  "Journal."' 
is  very  conspicuous ;  underneath  the  volume  appears  a  ship  under  sail,  enclosed  in  an 
ornamented  border ;  the  volume  is  supported  by  two  large  figures — the  one  on  the  right 
hand  representing  Fame,  that  on  the  left  hand  representing  an  Indian  fully  equipped. 

2.  The  Exeter  Chronicle,  by  John  Melcher  and  George  J.  Osborne,  commenced  June,. 
1784,  and  discontinued  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

8.  The  American  Herald  of  liberty ^  commenced  in  1785,  by  Henry  Ranlet,  and  was 
subsequently  published  by  Samuel  Winslow,  and  Steams  and  Winslow.  It  ceased  ia 
1797. 

4.  The  Freeman^ s  Oracle^  by  John  Lamson  and  Henry  Ranlet,  was  commenced  In 
1786,  and  discontinued  in  178-. 

6.  The  JVew  Haanpshirt  Gazetteer^  by  Henry  Ranlet,  commenced  in  1786,  was  con- 
tinued until  1793. 

6.  The  Weekly  Visitor,  or,  Exeter  Gazette ^  published  by  John  Lamson,  commenced 
May  5,  1795,  and  was  continued  by  Lamson  &  Odlorne  until . 

7.  Political  Banquet  and  Farmer's  Feast,  by  Henry  Ranlet,  commenced  in  1797,  and 
continued  about  a  year. 

8.  Ereter  FedereU  MiseeUany,  by  Henry  Ranlet,  commenced  November  7, 1 798. 

9.  The  ConstitutionaUst,  by  Ephraim  C.  Seals,  commenced  May  21,  1810,  and  dis- 
cootinued  June  4,  1811 ;  re-commenced  June  23, 1812,  and  discontinued  June  14,  1814. 

10.  The  Watchman,  by  Henry  A.  Ranlet,  commenced  Oct.  1,  1816.  In  December 
following,  the  name  was  changed  to  TTie  Exeter  Watchman^  and  Nathaniel  Boardman 
became  publisher.  George  Lamson  became  the  publisher,  Nov.  9,  1819,  and  altered  the 
thle  to  Exeter  Watchman  and  Agricultural  Repository;  Samuel  T.  Moses  became 
pablisher  Feb.  6, 1821,  and  changed  the  name  to  the  JVorthem  Republican^  under  which 
name  it  ceased,  Aug.  6, 1821. 

11.  The  Rockingham  Gazette^  printed  by  Francis  Grant,  and  edited  by  Oliver  W.  B. 
Peabody,  Esq.,  commenced  September  21,  1824,  and  continued  until  October,  1827» 
when  its  subscriptions  were  transferred  to  the  Portsmouth  Journal. 

12.  The  Htoe,  a  quarto  paper,  of  four  pages,  by  J.  Y.  James,  comraesced  Sept  1829» 
and  diflooDtinued  in  1880. 
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13.  Exeter  JVews- Letter t  by  John  S.  Sleeper,  commenced  May  10,  1831,  tod  wai 
published  by  him  until  April  30,  1883,  when  he  di9po8«d  of  the  establishment  to  John  C. 
Gerrish,  who  continued  to  publish  the  paper  until  July  21,  1840,  when  Oliver  Smith, 
Samuel  Hall,  and  S.  B.  Clark  became  the  publisbers.    John  Kelly,  Esq.  is  the  editor. 

14.  CfirUtian  Journal^  devoted  to  religious  information  and  general  Intelligence* 
edited  by  Elisha  New  and  Elijah  Shaw,  publii^hed  by  John  C.  Gerrish,  commenced  May, 
1835,  on  (he  dii^continuance  of  the  Christian  Herald  at  Portsmouth. 

15.  Granite  State  Democrat.  A  paper  under  this  title,  was  commenced  at  Exeter  in 
1839,  edited  by  James  Sbiigley. 

Gilford. 

1.  The  Strafford  Republican^  by  E.  F.  Lancaster,  was  commenced  May  17,  1831,  and 
the  la«t  number  issued  on  a  half  sheet  on  the  7th  June  following. 

2.  The  Reformer  and  Strafford  Sentinel^  was  published  for  a  short  time  in  1832,  but 
discontinued  in  July  of  that  year  for  want  of  support. 

GiLM  ANTON. 

1.  Gilmanton  Gazette^  and  Farmer* s  Weekly  Magazine^  by  Leavitt  &  Clougb, 
edited  by  Dudley  Leavitt,  was  published  for  a  short  time  in  1800  and  1801. 

2.  TTie  Rural  Museum.  A  paper  under  tins  title  was  published  for  a  abort  time  by 
Elijah  Russell,  in  1800. 

3.  Sabbath  School  Advocate^  published  by  Allen  Prescott,  and  edited  by  an  astociation 
of  gentlemen,  commenced  in  March,  1835. 

Hanover. 

1.  The  first  newspaper  established  at  Hanover,  was  commenced  by  Judah  P.  Spooner 
and  Timothy  Green,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1778.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  name 
of  the  paper,  which  was  published  but  a  short  time ;  after  which  the  proprietors  removed 
to  Vermont,  and  commenced  the  first  newspaper  in  that  Stale,  at  Westminster,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1781. 

2.  T^t  Eagle ;  or  Dartmouth  Sentinel,  devoted  to  Politics  and  Belleslettres.  Pub- 
lished by  Jo^iah  Dunham,  from  July  22,  1793,  to  Feb.  23,  1795;  by  John  M.  Dunham, 
from  the  2d  to  the  30ih  March,  1795;  by  Dunham  and  True,  from  April  6,  1795,  to 
March  13,  1797;  by  Benjiimin  True,  from  March  20,  1797,  to  July  24,  1798;  and  from 
the  last  period  under  the  title  of  The  Eagle,  under  the  superintendence  of  Moses  Fiske, 
a  graduiite  of  Dartmouth  College,  until  June,  1799,  when  it  was  discontinued. 

3.  The  Dartmouth  Gazette^  was  commenced  by  Moses  Davis,  from  Concord,  Aagnst 
27,  1799,  and  published  by  him  until  his  death,  in  1806,  aOer  which  Charles  Spear 
became  the  publisher  and  editor  of  the  paper.     It  ceased  in  1820. 

4.  Literary  Tablet.  By  Nicholas  Orlando.  Published  by  Moses  Davis ;  commenced 
in  Sept.  1803,  <ind  continued  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

5.  Dartmouth  Herald,  by  Bannister  &  Thurston,  commenced  June  21, 1820,  and  dis- 
continued July  25,  1821. 

6.  The  American,  commenced  by  David  Watson,  Jr.,  Feb.  7, 1816,  and  discontinued 
April  2.  1819. 

7.  The  Hanover  Chronicle,  commenced  in  March,  1828,  was  continued  for  a  short 
time  only. 

8.  Independent  Chronicle,  commenced  Oct.  1885;  only  three  or  four  numbers  pub- 
lished. 

9.  The  Magnet,  in  numbers  of  16  octavo  pages,  printed  by  Thomas  Mann,  was  com- 
menced Oct.  21,  1835  ;  three  or  four  numbers  only  published. 

10.  T%e  Experintent,  commenced  May  11,  1840,  on  a  demy  sheet.  It  is  edited, 
printed  and  published  by  E.  A.  Allen. 

Haverhill. 

1.  The  Grafton  Expontor,  and  Haverhill  Weekly  Bud.  For  about  six  months  in 
1798-9,  I  am  informed  that  a  paper  bearing  this  title  was  published  at  Haverhill,  by 
Nathaniel  Coverly.     It  ceased  for  want  of  adequate  support. 

2.  The  Coot  Courier,  published  by  T.  L.  Houghton,  commenced  April  21,  1808 ; 
discontinued  af\er  a  brief  existence. 

3.  JVew  Hampshire  Intelligencer,  by  Sylvester  T.  Goes,  commenced  Jan.  1820,  was 
published  until  June  29,  1827,  when  it  ceased. 

4.  The  Evangelist,  a  religious  newspaper,  was  published  by  S.  T.  Goss,  for  a  short 
period  in  1823. 

5.  The  JVew  Hampshire  Post,  by  Moses  G.  Atwood,  and  Charles  J.  Woolson,  com- 
menced July  6,  1827,  the  week  succeeding  the  discontinuance  of  the  Intelligencer. 
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WoolsoQ  retired  from  the  oonoerii  in  January,  1828»  and  Atwood  conVeyed  the  entire 
establishment  to  John  L.  Buuce,  cashier  of  the  Grafton  Bank,  April  6,  1829.  Mr.  Bunce 
continued  the  paper  until  April  29,  1833,  when  he  disposed  of  the  establishment  to  Albert 
G.  Chad  wick  and  John  LeBosquet;  the  publication  ceased  at  Haverhill,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Concord  by  The  Spirit  of  Aiqwry.    (See  Concord. ) 

6.  T%e  Defooeratic  RejmbUcan^  commenced  by  John  R.  Reding,  July  23,  1828,  is 
still  edited  and  published  by  the  same  gentleman. 

7.  The  Whig  and  JEgis,  by  J.  F.  C.  Hayes,  is  publbhed  at  this  place.  (See  Lancaster.) 

Kekne. 

1.  The  first  newspaper  in  Keene  was  The  JVeto  Hamp$hire  Recorder,  commenced  in 
1787,  by  James  D.  Griffith.    It  was  discontinued  March  8,  1791. 

2.  The  Cheshire  Adoertiser,  by  James  D.  Griffiih,  commenced  January  1, 1792,  and 
was  continued  for  about  one  year.  « 

8.  l%e  Columbian  Informer  succeeded,  on  the  Sd  April,  1793,  published  by  Henry 
Blake,  and  continued  until  the  establishment  of 

4.  The  Rising  Sun,  in  August,  1795,  published  by  Cornelius  Sturtevant,  Jr.  k.  Co. 
and  also  by  Elijah  Cooper.     This  paper  was  continued  until  August  4,  1798. 

6.  The  JVew  Hampthire  SeniineU  by  John  Prentiss,  was  commenced  in  March,  1799; 
and  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  N.  H.  Gazette  and  Portsmouth  Journal,  the  oldest  paper 
published  in  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Prentiss  is  the  oldest  newspaper  editor  in  New 
England,  if  not  in  the  United  States,  having  conducted  the  Sentinel  since  its  commence- 
ment in  1799.  John  W.  Prentiss,  son  of  the  former,  is  now  a  partner  in  the  concern, 
and  the  paper  appears  under  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  W.  Prentiss. 

6.  JWto  England  Observer ,  commenced  in  January,  1826,  by  Rev.  John  M.  Putnam, 
was  united  with  the  New  Hampshire  Repository,  in  June  following.     (See  Concord.) 

7.  Farmer's  Museum,  established  in  1827,  by  A.  Godfrey,  at  Walpole,  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Keene,  and  edited  for  a  time  by  Nahum  Stone.  In  1834,  he  left  the  paper, 
and  it  has  since  been  conducted  by  Beuaiah  Cooke,  the  name  having  been  altered  to  the 
Cheshire  County  Republican  and  Fanner's  Museum. 

8.  American  Silk  Grower  and  Agriculturist,  by  Benaiah  Cooke,  semi-monthly,  was 
commenced  in  May,  1836. 

9.  Cheshire  Farmer,  An  agricultural  miscellany,  bearing  this  title,  published  at 
Keene,  was  in  June,  1840,  merged  in  the  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor  at  Concord. 

LaIVC  ASTER. 

1.  White  Mountain  JEgis,  by  A.  Perkins  &  Co.  Commenced  in  May,  1838.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  year,  it  was  removed  to  Haverhill,  and  united  with  a  new  psper 
commenced  at  that  place,  called  the  Whig.  It  is  now  published  by  J.  F.  C.  Hayes, 
under  the  name  of  The  Whig  and  JEgis. 

2.  The  Coos  County  Democrat,  by  James  M.  Riz  and  James  R.  Whittemore,  was 
commenced  in  1838,  and  is  still  continued. 

LSBANOV. 

A  paper  called  the  Watehman,  Impartialist  and  Christian  Repository,  edited  by  B. 
H.  Fuller,  was  published  for  a  time  in  1835-6,  at  this  place. 

Mahcbbstbr. 

1.  The  Amoskeag  Representative,  by  John  Caldwell,  was  commenced  October  18, 
1889. 

2.  Amoskeag  Memorial,  by  J.  C.  Emerson,  commenced  January  1, 1840. 
8.  Manchester  Workman,  by  J.  C.  Emerson,  commenced  July  4,  1840. 

Merbditb-Brxdos. 

The  dtizetCs  Press,  commenced  November,  1834,  was  published  a  short  time  by 
Alfred  Gilman. 

MOULTOHBOROUGH. 

A  paper  with  the  title  of  The  Reformer  and  Strafford  Advertiser,  edited  and  publish- 
ed by  John  A.  Rollins,  was  commenced  in  1833,  and  discontinued  in  the  spring  of  1884. 

Nashua. 

1.  The  Constellation  and  Muhua  Advertiser,  commenced  in  January,  1827,  was 
published  for  a  time  by  William  WIggin.  The  name  was  altered  August  18,  1827,  to 
jyiashua  Gazette  and  Hillsborough  County  Advertiser.  Andrew  E.  Thayer,  was  for  a 
time  subsequently  connected  with  the  paper,  and  transferred  the  establbhment  to  Israel 
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Hunt,  Jr.  ID  February,  1832.  The  paper  has  since  undergone  BevenJ  eh^nges  in 
proprietors,  and  is  now  published  by  C.  P.  Danforth. 

2.  JVashua  Herald,  published  by  Bard  &  Trow,  and  edited  by  8.  IngersoU  Bard, 
commenced  April  14,  1832«  aind  discontinued  in  July  following. 

S.  JVetv  Hampshire  Telegraphy  by  Alfred  Beard,  was  commenced  October  20,  1882. 
Albin  Beard,  a  brother  of  the  former,  became  his  partner  and  associate  editor  in  1886  ^ 
and  Alfred  Beard,  having  deceased  in  1839,  the  paper  has  since  been  edited  and  published 
by  Albin  Beard. 

4.  The  Harrison  Eagle,  published  for  six  months  previous  to  the  presidential  eiectiony 
Nov.  2,  1840,  by  an  association  of  young  gentlemeo,  under  the  name  of  tlie  Nashua 
Tippecanoe  Club. 

New  Hamptoit. 

The  J^ew  England  Baptist  Register,  The  first  number  of  the  second  volume  of  t1ii» 
paper  (the  first  having  been  published  in  Boston)  was  issued  here  January  4,  1832,  by 
David  D.  Fisk  and  Daniel  Chase,  publishers,  and  Rev.  William  Taylor,  editor.  In  ISSi, 
it  was  removed  to  Concord,  where  it  is  published  by  Young  &  Worth,  (Edmund  Worth, 
editor,)  under  the  name  of  the  JVWr  Hampshire  Baptist  JRegister,    (See  Concord.) 

New  Ipswich. 

1.  JWi0  Ipstiyich  BegisteTf  by  Mark  Miller,  commenced  February  26,  1888,  and 
discontinued  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 

2.  The  J^''eu!8- Gatherer,  by  S.  Wilson  King,  commeneed  December.  1885,  and 
discontinued  December,  1836. 

8.  Farmer* 8  and  Mechanic^ s  Advocate,  by  Samuel  W.  Kmg,  commenoed  in  January, 
1837,  and  discontinued  with  the  third  number. 

Newport. 

1.  JVetr  Hampshire  Spectator,  by  Cyrus  Barton,  was  commenced  in  1825,  with  whom 
Benjamin  B.  French  became  associated  as  editor  in  April,  1829 ;  and  on  Mr.  Barton's 
removal  to  Concord  in  July  following  to  take  charge  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  Mr. 
French  purchased  the  entire  establishment  of  tlie  Spectator.  In  May,  1830,  Simon 
Brown  became  connected  with  Mr.  French  as  publisher,  and  finally  purchased  the  entire 
interest  in  18.33.  In  the  fall  of  1834,  the  New  Hampshire  Argus,  then  recently  com- 
menced at  Claremont,  was  removed  to  Newport,  and  edited  by  Edmund  Burke.  The 
Spectator  and  Argus  were  subsequently  united  under  the  title  of  The  Argus  and 
Spectator,  Edmund  Bnrke,  editor,  and  published  by  H.  E.  and  S.  C.  Baldwin.  Mr. 
Burke  continued  editor  until  elected  to  Congress  in  1837,  when  H.  E.  Baldwin  assumed 
the  editorial  charge.     It  is  now  published  by  Carleton  and  Harvey. 

2.  Farmer^s  Advocate  and  Political  Adventurer,  by  Norton  &  Holton,  printers, 
commenced  April  7,  IS3],  discontinued  March  29,  1832. 

8.  The  JVorthem  Farmer,  an  agricultural  paper,  by  Hubbard  k.  C.  H.  E.  Newton, 
was  commenced  July  7,  1832. 

Peterborouah. 

1.  Hillsborough  JRepublican,  hy  John  S.  Dunbar,  commenced  January  1,  1830,  and 
discontinued  April  29,  1832,  with  No.  19  of  Vol.  II. 

2.  Phenix  Gazette,  by  Miller  &  Bradbury,  commenced  September,  1832;  removed  to 
New  Ipswich  in  1833,  and  proposed  to  be  there  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Hills- 
borough County  Regiiitpr,  and  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Intelligencer;"  but  the  more 
simple  name  of  '*  New  Ipswich  Register"  was  finally  adopted.     (See  New  Ipswich.) 

Plymouth. 

1.  Grajlon  Joumcd,  by  Henry  E.  Moore,  commenced  January  1,  1825,  and  discon- 
tinited  March  25,  1826. 

2.  Plymouth  Gazette,  by  John  H.  Harris,  and  Henry  J.  Prentiss,  commenced  January 
2, 1830,  and  discontinued  with  the  publication  of  the  13th  nun^r  in  March  following. 

PoRTSMeUTH. 

The  first  printing  press  erected  in  New  Hampshire,  was  put  up  by  Daniel  Fowie,  in 
1756.  FowIe  was  a  native  of  Charlestown,  Ms.,  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  com- 
menced busitiess  in  Boston,  in  book  and  newspaper  printing.  In  1754,  he  was  arrested 
on  an  order  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  on  suspicion  oi  having  printed  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  **  The  Monster  of  Monsters.  By  Tom  Thumb,  Esq.'*  which  contained  a  scorching 
satire  upon  several  of  the  members.  After  a  formal  examination  before  the  House,  he 
was  committed  to  the  common  gaol  in  Boston,  where  he  was  detained  two  or  three  daya. 
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without  perminion  to  fee  hb  family  or  friends,  tnd  deprived  of  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  He  was  greatly  injured  by  this  treatment,  but  could  obtain  no  redress.  He  soon 
after  published  a  full  account  of  these  arbitrary  measures,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Total 
Eclipse  of  Liberty  "—and  resolved  no  longer  to  live  under  a  government,  which  had 
deprived  hioi  of  liberty  without  the  form  of  law.     Receiving  warm  encouragements  from 

Jrominent  individuals  at  Portsmouth,  he  removed  bis  printing  apparatus  to  that  place  in 
uly,  1756,  and  set  it  up  in  August  following.  On  the  7lh  of  October,  1756,  he  issued 
the  first  number  of  *'  The  J)rew  Hampshire  Gazette,  cootaining  the  Freshest  Ad- 
vices, Foreign  and  Domestic."  It  was  brst  printed  on  a  half  sheet  foolscap  in  quarto, 
but  soon  afterwards  enlarged  to  a  half  sheet,  and  finally  a  whole  sheet  of  small  size. 

In  September,  1764,  Robert  Fowie  became  the  partner  of  Daniel,  in  the  publication  of 
the  Gazette,  and  continued  in  the  concern  until  1778,  when  he  left,  and  afterwards 
commenced  the  first  paper  at  Exeter. 

The  passage  of  the  stamp  act  in  1765,  produced  a  great  excitement  in  Portsmouth ; 
eiSgies  ot  the  stamp  master,  ^Mr.  Meserve,)  and  of  Lord  Bute  and  the  Devil,  were 
burnt  in  the  market-place.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Meserve  at  Portsmouth,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  populace,  and  to  appease  them,  publicly  resigned  his  office  of  stamp 
roaster,  and  the  stamps  intended  for  this  province  were  lodged  in  the  castle  at  Boston. 
The  act  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  November.  On  the  last  day  of  October,  the 
New  Hampshire  Gazette  appeared  with  a  black  border  round  it,  as  an  emblem  of  mourn- 
ing for  the  loss  of  liberty;  and  the  printer  stated  that  he  should  publish  it  no  longer,  as 
he  could  not  submit  to  the  unjust  tax.  But  there  being  no  »tamp  master,  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  authorities  to  distribute  the  stamps,  and  the  paper  was  continued. 

Go  the  10th  of  Janusry,  1772,  the  name  ol  the  psper  was  altered  lo  The  A^w  Hamp' 
ehire  Qazttte  and  Hietorical  Chronicle,  containing  the  Freshest  Advices,  Foreign  and 
Domestic.  The  publisher  had  usually  been  very  careful  in  the  management  of  Win  paper 
to  exclude  articles  which  would  subject  him  to  difficulty ;  but  in  January,  1776,  he 
inadvertently  admitted  a  communication,  reflecting  on  the  General  Assembly  then  sitting 
at  Exeter;  whereupon  the  following  vote  was  passed  by  the  As^^einbly :— "  Upon  readmg 
an  ignominious,  scurrilous  and  scandalous  piece  printed  in  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette 
and  Historical  Chronicle,  No.  1,001,  of  Tuesday,  January  9,  1776,  directed  or  addressed 
to  the  Congress  at  Exeter, —  Voted,  that  Daniel  Fowle,  Esq.  the  supposed  printer  of  said 
piece,  be  forthwith  sent  for  and  ordered  to  appear  before  this  house,  and  give  an  account 
of  the  author  of  said  piece,  and  further  to  answer  for  his  printing  said  piece,  so  much 
derogatory  to  the  honor  of  this  Assembly,  as  well  as  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
Injurious  to  the  cause  of  Liberty  now  contending  for."  Fowle  hurried  to  Exeter,  made 
the  best  apology  he  could,  the  indignation  of  the  Assembly  cooled  down,  and  the  matter 
was  dropped. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1776,  Benjamin  Dearborn  became  publisher  of  the  Gazette,  and 
altered  the  title  to  The  Freeman^t  Journal^  or  JSTew  Hampshire  Gazette.  Dearborn 
continued  the  paper  two  years,  when  it  again  reverted  to  the  hands  of  Fowle.  He  con- 
tinued it,  making  several  changes  in  its  title,  until  1785,  when  John  Melcher  and  George 
J.  Qsborne  became  proprietors.  Osborne  soon  retired  from  the  concern,  and  the  paper 
was  published  by  John  Melcher  until  about  1800,  during  which  time  sevei-al  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  title.  In  January,  1788,  it  was  called  The  A'ew  Hampshire  Gazette 
and  General  Advertiser,  and  had  the  arms  of  the  State  in  the  head  in  a  coarse  and  clumsy 
engraving.  The  arms  were  omitted  in  1789,  but  the  title  remained  the  same  until  1793, 
when  the  old  name.  The  J\rew  Hampshire  Gazette,  was  substituted,  and  the  paper  num- 
"bered  from  its  commencement  in  1756. 

After  the  paper  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Melcher,  it  was  published  by  N.  S.  &  W. 
Peirce,  Pelrce,  Hill  &  Peirce,  Peirce  &  Gardner,  William  Weeks,  Beck  &  Foster, 
Gideon  Beck,  Abner  Greenleaf,  and  possibly  one  or  two  others.  It  is  at  present  pub- 
lished and  edited  by  Abner  Greenleaf,  Jr. ;  and  is  the  oldest  paper  now  printed  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  The  Portsmouth  Mercury  and  Weekly  Advertieer,  Containing  the  Freshest  and 
most  important  Advices,  both  i*^orelgn  and  Domestick.  I'hin  psper,  commenced  January 
21,  1765,  by  Thomas  Furber,  was  usually  printed  on  a  sheet  of  pot  or  foolscap  paper, 
eometimes  **  broadsides,**  as  it  is  termed,  and  very  irregularly.  It  owed  its  establish- 
ment to  some  of  the  more  zealous  opponents  of  the  stamp  act,  who  thought  the  Gazette 
would  not  dare  come  out  in  opposition  to  that  measure.  But  the  Gazette  took  a  decided 
stand  against  it — and  the  Mercury  not  being  conducted  with  any  superior  tact  or  intelli- 
ffence,  was  neglected  by  the  public,  and  discontinued  in  1768.  Eloazer  Russell  became 
nie  partner  of  Furber  in  1766,  and  continued  with  htm  until  their  enterprise  wa^  finally 
abandoned.  The  Fowlea  purchased  their  office,  and  from  1768  until  1775,  the  Gazette 
was  the  only  newspaper  printed  In  New  Hampshire. 

8.  The  JVew  Hampshire  Mercury  and  General  Advertiser,  commenced  by  Robert 
Gerrish,  in  I7S4,  was  continued  four  or  five  years. 

4.  The  J^mo  Hampshire  Sjpy^  by  George  Jerry  Osborne,  semi-weekly,  was  published 
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from  1784  to  1798.    Thi>  was  the  first  attempt  to  sustiin  a  semi-weekly  paper  in  the 
Sute. 

6.  The  United  States  Oracle  of  the  Day,  by  Charles  Pierce,  was  commenced  June 
4, 1793,  who  continued  it  until  Jan.  1796,  when  William  and  Daniel  Tread  well  became 
publishers,  and  afterwards  William  Treadwell,  until  Sept.  25,  1818,  when  Charles  Turell 
became  editor  and  publisher.  He  continued  the  paper  until  July,  1821.  The  title  had 
been  previously  altered  to  *'  Oracle  of  New  Hampshire,*'  aud  **  Portsmouth  Oracle," 
under  which  last  title  it  was  published  when  Mr.  Turell  disposed  of  the  establishment  to 
Tobias  H.  Miller,  who  changed  its  title  to  The  Portsmouth  Journal  of  LUeratvre  and 
Pohtiea.  From  1821  to  1825,  the  paper  was  edited  by  Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  Jr.  Esq. 
It  is  now  edited  and  published  by  Charles  W.  Brewster. 

6.  7^e  Federal  Observer ^  by  William  Treadwell  and  Samuel  Hart,  commenced  Nor. 
22,  1798,  was  discontinued  June  12,  18U0. 

7.  The  Republican  Ledger^  by  George  J.  Osborne,  Jr.  was  commenced  Aug.  81, 
1799.  Northing  &  Whitelock  afterwards  became  publishers,  and  continued  the  paper  to 
Dec.  27,  1803,  when  it  ceased. 

8.  Political  Star,  by  M.  J.  DeRochemont,  commenced  Oct.  81,  1804,  was  published 
for  a  short  time. 

9.  Piscataqua  Evangelical  Magazine,  by  William  and  Daniel  Treadwell,  commenced 
Jan.  1,  1806;  issued  once  in  two  months  for  one  year.  It  was  continued  by  Joseph 
Cushing,  at  Amherst,  during  1806,  1807,  and  two  numbers  in  1808. 

10.  The  Intelligencer,  commenced  by  Samuel  W hidden,  in  Dec.  1806,  was  continued 
until  May,  1817. 

11.  The  Littrary  Mirror,  by  Stephen  Sewall,  from  Feb.  10,  1808,  to  Feb.  11,  1809. 

12.  The  War  Journal,  was  published  by  Beck  &  Foster,  at  the  Gazette  office,  from 
March  13,  1818,  to  Dec.  10,  1813. 

18.  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  by  Ellas  Smith,  from  May  12, 1809,  to  Sept.  1816. 
14.  The  People's  Advocate,  by  Weeks  &  Drown,  edited  by  Estwicke  Evans,  from 
Nov.  19,  1816,  to  May  17,  1817. 

16.  Christian  Herald,  commenced  by  Robert  Foster  in  May,  1818,  was  continued  by 
him  until  April,  1835,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  association,  who  continued  ft 
for  a  time  under  the  title  of  the  **  Christian  Journal.'*     (See  Exeter.) 

,  16.  Paraclete  and  Tickler,  by  Samuel  Whidden,  afterwards  called  the  JSTovator  and 
independent  Expositor,  published  for  a  short  time  in  1822. 

17.  Citmmercial  Jldvertiser,  by  Charles  Turell,  published  for  a  short  period  in  1825. 

18.  Signs  of  the  Times,  by  Hampden  Cutts,  published  a  short  time  in  1827,  8,  and 
afterwards  united  with  the  Dover  Enquirer. 

There  have  been  various  attempts  made  at  different  periods  to  establish  other  papers, 
but  the  writer  is  not  in  possession  of  particulars  sufficient  to  give  their  titles  or  the  names 
of  the  publishers  with  accuracy. 

Several  attempts  to  establish  a  semi-weekly  newspaper  have  been  made  at  Portsmouth, 
but  generally  without  success.  The  N.  H.  Spy,  from  1784  to  1793 ;  the  Oracle,  from 
June,  1793,  to  Jan.  1796 ;  and  the  Portsmouth  Journal,  for  a  few  weeks  in  1835,  are 
supposed  to  be  the  only  attempts  to  publish  a  paper  oftener  than  once  a  week.  No 
daily  newspaper  has  ever  been  attempted. 

Saitborivton. 

1.  Weekly  Visitor,  by  Samuel  A.  Morrison,  commenced  Oct.  23, 1824,  and  continued 
until  Feb.  19,  1825,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  the 

2.  Strafford  Gazette,  David  V.  Moulton  becoming  the  publisher,  by  whom  the  paper 
was  continued  until  1826. 

3.  The  Democratic  Spy,  by  Hugh  Moore,  commenced  Oct.  1829,  removed  to  Gilford 
in  the  following  spring,  and  discontinued  in  June,  1830. 

SOHERSWORTH. 

1.  Orectt  Falls  Reporter  and  Somersworth  and  Dover  Advertiser,  by  George  Carr, 
was  commenced  in  Feb.  1830,  and  continued  but  for  a  short  time. 

2.  Great  Falls  Journal,  by  C.  C.  P.  Moody,  commenced  April  25. 1832.  On  the  14th 
May,  1836,  the  name  was  changed  to  Village  Journal,  and  the  publication  continued  by 
Edwin  Moody  and  Marshall  Tufts. 

S.  JSTorthem  light,  by  William  D.  Crockett,  commenced  Aug.  1, 1840. 

^  Walpolr. 

1.  The  Farmer^s  Museum,  edited  by  Cheever  Felch,  was  published  at  Walpole  for 
some  years  prior  to  1810.  I  regret  that  I  am  at  this  moment  wlthoat  farther  particulars 
■•  to  this  paper. 
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2.  The  PoUHeal  Obserwitory,  published  by  Geom  W.  Nicholls,  wai  commenced  in 
November,  1808 ;  discontioued  in  1808.  It  was  edited  for  about  a  year  by  Stanley 
Griswold,  who  bad  been  a  clergyman  in  Connecticut  He  was  afterwards  Secretary  of 
Michigan,  and  Judge  of  Illinois,  in  which  last  office  he  died  in  1815. 

8.  Cheshire  Oazette^  by  Hale  &  Parton,  commenced  April  8, 1826,  and  discontinued 
in  June,  1826. 

4.  Farmer's  Muteum.  A  new  paper  with  this  title  was  commenced  in  1827,  by  A. 
Godfrey  ;  subsequently  removed  to  Keene.     (See  Keene.) 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding,  that  the  whole  nnmber  of  newspapers  published  in 
New  Hampshire  since  1766,  is  162.  Of  these,  60  ceased  at  the  eipiration  of  the  first 
year,  or  before  ;  14  were  continued  for  two  years ;  10  for  three  years ;  7  for  four  years ; 
6  during  five  years ;  6  for  six  years ;  3  for  seven  yesrs ;  6  others  which  hail  for  the 
respective  ages  of  9, 10, 11, 12,  and  13  years ;  2  for  fifleen  years ;  1  for  seventeen,  and 
1  for  twenty-one  years.  Average  existence  of  the  newspapers  which  have  been  com- 
menced and  discontinued  in  New  Hampshire,  8}  years. 


Newspapers  publlslied  In  New  HampalUrey  Sept.   !>   1840* 


Jftw*p^&rg, 

Fublisktrt, 

Estab. 

l»'Acr«p«Mtf*'d 

Now  Hamnhira  Gaxaits, 
PorUmoutn  iouroal, 

Abner  Oreeoleaf,  Jr. 

1756 

Portsmouth. 

Charles  W.  Brewster, 

1793 

u 

Bxetor  Mewi-Lettar, 

Smith,  Ball,  k,  Clark, 

1831 

Bxatar. 

Christian  Joarnal, 

John  C.  Oarrish, 

1835 

u 

Graoita  State  DsmooraC, 

James  Sbrigley, 

1839 

« 

DoTar  Gacatte, 

John  T.  Gibbs, 

1835 

Dover. 

Dover  EDquiror, 

George  Wadleigb, 

I8i2d 

u 

Morning  Star, 

Pavid  Marks, 

18.33 

it 

Sobbath  Sohool  Advocate, 

Alfred  Prescott, 

1835 

GilBMnten. 

Now  HaiDMhiro  Patriot  and  SUte  Oaaotte, 
Chrittian  I'nnoply, 

Cf  ms  Barton, 
David  Kimball, 

1809 

Concord. 

1819 

u 

New  Hampehiro  Stateeman  and  State  Joaraal, 

George  W.  Ula, 

1KS4 

tt 

Now  Hanpehiro  Baptist  JUf  iiter. 
Herald  of  Freodom, 

Young  it  Worth, 

1831 

CI 

Chase  it  Croeby, 

1835           «                   1 

New  Hampehiro  Courier, 
Permor*n  Monthly  Visiter, 

Dudley  8.  Palmer, 
John  M^CIary  Hill, 

1837 

m 

1H39 

« 

Abolition  Standard, 

Rben  S.  Chadwtek, 
W.  P.  it  J.  M.  Hill, 

1840 

« 

Hiirs  New  Bampsbiro  Patriot, 

1840 

w 

Famer'a  Cabinet, 

Richard  Boylstoa, 

1809 

Amherst* 

Nsshaa  Oaxette, 

C.  P.  Danfortb, 

18-/7 

Nashua. 

New  Hamjwhtre  Telafrapb, 
Haniaoa  fiaf  la, 

Albin  Beard, 

1834 

u 

Tippecanoe  Club, 

1810 

M 

New  Baaipshire  Sentinel, 
Parmer's  Moseam, 

J.  it  J.  W.  Prentiss, 

1799 

Keena. 

Beaaiah  Cooke, 

lesr; 

tt 

New  Bamnebire  ftieatator, 
Natioaal  Eagia, 

Carleton  it  Barvev, 

1895 

Newport. 

Weber  db  Warland, 

1634 

Claremoat. 

Democratic  RepoblicaB, 

John  R.  Reding, 

1898 

Haverhill. 

Whig  and  ;G|is, 

Oooe  Countv  Bepabliean, 

Amoskeef  Representetive, 

J.  F.  C.  Hayes, 

1838 

14 

Rix  it  Whittemoia, 

18.18 

Lancaster. 

John  Caldwell, 

1839 

Mancheater. 

Amoekoaf  Memorial, 

J.  C.  Emerson, 

1840 

It 

Msnoheetor  Workman, 

J.  C.  Emerson, 

1840 

« 

The  Experiment, 

E.  A.  Allen, 

1840 

Hanover. 

Northern  Light, 

William  D.  Crockett, 

1840 

Bomersworth. 

NoT«. — ^The  writer  had  prepared  hrief  hiof^phical  notices  of  all  the  newspaper 
editors  and  printers  in  New  Hampshire,  to  accompany  the  preceding  sketches ;  but  this 
article  has  already  extended  to  such  a  length,  that  ne  has  found  it  necessary  to  omit  them 
altogether. 
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BRIEF    VIEW 

OF  THE  BAPTIST  INTEREST  IN  EACH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES; 

XHBRACIRO   NOTICES  OF  THE  ORIGIN,  BISTORT,  AND   PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCHES, 

LITERARY  AND  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTIONS,  BIBLE,  MISSIONARY,  EDUCATION, 

TRACT,  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETIES,  AND  RELIGIOUS 

PERIODICALS  3   WITH   STATISTICAL   TABLES. 

[Bj  R«v.  RuFus  Babcock,  Jk.,  D.  D.,  of  Pooghkoeptia,  N.  Y. 

Coatinotd  fren  p>  i7. 


PART  II.-^THE  MIDDLE  STATES  AND  VIRGINIA. 

TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  names  of  the  BaptUt  Churchn,  the  date  of  their  con$Htution,  and  the 
names  of  their  Minitters  (the  Licentiates  in  italics)  in  the  year  1791.  Chi^fy 
from  AsphintVs  Jbinwd  Register,  with  corrections  and  additions. 


N£W  YORK. 


Bottikill, 

County 

fietbel, 

1789 

eerlin,                     1785 
•Cambridfe,              1780 
Halljberry.CBmDch}'* 

sKinderbook, 

1788 

.'Little  Hooaick, 

1785 

-New  Bethlehem,     1785 
Hew  Britain,  1785 

New  Gallwaj,  1789 
<;olyman'a  Patent,  1789 
Reoaieilaerville,      1787 

;StephentowD, 

'Sd  Ftepheniown, 
dBtillwater, 

^  8tiUw«ter, 


1785 

1785 
1785 

1765 


ofJS&anf» 

Nathan  Tanner. 
I  Silas  Sekt^field. 
(  J.  ^Upord. 

Vacant. 

William  Wait. 

JSndrtw  Browfu 
( EUska  Freeman, 
I  J.  Stafford, 

iJuatua  Hull. 
Robert  Nilee. 
E.  Barber^  Jr, 
J.Hurringlmf'^  Bristol 
VacanL 
Vacant. 
David  Mudge. 
Ethel  Bacon,  —  Gtaea. 
(  Benajah  Corpi. 
f  J^atkan  Howard, 
William  Coon. 
Vacant. 

i  Lemuel  Powera. 


Waahington,  1787    * 


CHotOD,  1791 

Pawlingf,  1757 

Pleaaant  Valley,     1790 
Philip'a  Patent,       1790 

Pbilipatown,  1788 

Wapplnfer'a  Creek  1780 

County  Af 
Doane^  Bush,         1789 
North  Gallway,      1769 

Saratoga,  1790 

Gallwa 
SpringlMid 


Granville, 

iKlngabary, 

;6alom, 
Wettfield, 
fU  Wettfield, 


Ctmmty  </  Ckarloiie, 

i  Jordan  Dodjra. 
J>rekemiak  Dodgt, 
Benjamin  Baker, 
K  Hezeklah  Eastman. 
\  Sktrman  Babcock, 
1790       Vacant. 
1788       Amasa  Brown. 
1790       Vacant. 


1783 


1789 


County  of  Columbia. 
fiullocVa  Grant,      1790        Vacant. 
'tGreat  Nine  Partuara,  '* 
HUlKlaie,  1787 


Jlew  Canaan, 


1771 


Vacant. 
Btephen  Gana 
"Jacob  Drake. 
Aaron  Drake. 
David  Bkeel. 
Tbomai  Skcel. 
Nathaniel  Kellogg. 
Daniel  Pain, 


Aroenia,  1751 

■Sd  Ameoia,  1787 

:3d  Amenla,  1787 

kFiahkill,  1787 

Ffederiokshiu-^,  1787 


Chanty  of  Dutekeoo. 


Simon  Dakin. 
Elijah  Wood. 
(  Obed  Hervy. 

)  a  aoiiy. 

1  John  Winehel. 
(  Jooepk  Culver, 

Freeman  Hopkinf. 

Nathan  Coiaa. 


'arren 


a  iuah, 


1790 
1790 
1789 


Comar  Bolloek. 
C.  JVevceM. 
Cm  ^T ewceM,  Jr, 
A*.  Hare, 
J.Purdy, 
Jlbram  Jldoms, 
John  Dodge. 
Bamuel  Wald«. 
Jokn  ITcMa. 
Vacant. 

Clark. 

Ebeoeier  Coles, 
leaao  Rhodee. 
JaoMi  Philipa. 


Atontffomory, 
Joho  Mudga. 
Simeon  Smith. 

{Samuel  Rogera. 
^bijak  Peck. 
Jonathan  Finch. 
William  Furmaa. 
Reuben  Madge. 


lat  Now  York, 
Qd  New  York, 


County  e/JVew  York, 

17GS       Benjamin  Foeter. 
1770       Charles  Lahatt. 


New  Cornwall, 
Warwick, 

Oyster  Bay, 
Staten  laland, 
Coram, 


Comity  of  Orange. 
1790       John  Catan. 

i  Thomas  Montayna. 
James  Benedict. 
Thomas  Jonea. 


Coanty  </  Queena. 
1748       Peter  UnderhilL 


County  ofJUckmond. 

Elkanah  Bolmea. 


mtue, 
1786 


County  of  S^ffblk, 
1786       Vacant. 


Brookfield, 

Eaopos,  (branch)    1790 

New  Falla,  1790 

New  Mulberry, 

Newborg, 

New  Siongvnk, 


County  nf  Uleter. 
1786       Lebbens  Lothrop. 
Vacant. 
John  Athertoa. 
110K     (  Reuben  Drake. 
"*^     j  Garner  Hunt. 
1791       WUIian  Brnndaffa. 

1791     P*«'^L^- 
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CSMmty  9S  fFMUnftM. 

Kiopbory,  1780       Vaetat. 

Gmirty  «/  fFMe  CkuUr, 
Bedford,  1786       Vacant. 


Cortland*!  Manor,  1786 
Croaa  River,  1789 

North  Caitlo,  1789 


Reuben  Garriaon. 
I  Joshua  Reynoldg, 
t  ilibert  Refnolds, 
e  Oliver  Sherwood. 
}  Joseph  Craw. 
(  Samuel  MUU. 


ToUl  in  New  7ork,  69  Churehee ;  57ordain«d  and  96  lleeneed  minirtere:  Whole  number  of  memberf» 
3,967.  Foar  yeara  later,  vis.  in  r795,  Mr.  Baokoa  •numeratea  64  Churehea ;  111  MioUters,  (both  ordained 
and  liceotiatei,}  and  5,963  membera. 


NEW  JER8B7. 


OmtUy  9f  BwUngton, 
JacoVa  Town,         1785       Burgeia  Alliaon. 
New  MUla,  1704       Vacant. 

CnmCf  t(f  Cap*  Maf. 
Cape  May,  1719       John  Suncliff. 

Camntf  of  Cumherlani, 


Cohanaey,  1691 

Dividing  CrMk,  1761 

Sbilob,  1734 

9d  Sbilob,  1790 


Vacant. 
Vacant. 


i  Nathan  Ayera. 
PkUip  JSyerg. 
Jonathan  Jerman. 


Canoe  Brook,  1786 

Lyon<8  Farma,        1769 

Scotch  Flalna,         1747 


County  of  Estgz. 


Isaac  Price. 
Ebenezer  Ward. 

iW.  Van  Home. 
Jacob  Fittrandolvh, 
MarmadukB  EarU. 


Tnekahoe, 

Bopewell, 
Kingwood, 


Qmnty  of  Olouee»ter» 
1770       laaae  BonnelL 

Oamnty  ofBunterdon. 

I  Oliver  Hart 
1  John  Blaekwell. 


1715 


1749 


^  Benjamin  Cola. 

f  Jatnos  Even, 
Jaiat»  Drake, 
David  Stout, 


County  of  Miidleeex, 
Halgbt*s  Town,       1745       Peter  Wilton. 

JReune  Ronyon. 
Henry  SmaUey. 
John  Cook. 

adPi«.uw.,.    1707  j2s;«?J52SJ; 


County  of  JHonmouth. 
.Middletown,  1688       Samoel  Morgan. 

Upper  Freehold,     1766       Joseph  Stevena* 


Morrlstown, 
Schooly, 


Pittsgrove, 
Saleaa, 


Mount  Bethol, 


Knowlton, 

Mansfield, 
Wantage, 


County  ofMorriM, 
1759  Vacant. 
1775       Vacant. 

County  of  Salom, 
1771        Vacant. 
1755       Vaeant. 


Coun^  of  Somertet* 

Aboer  SuttoQ. 


mnty 
1767 


County  ^f  SuMoex. 
,-K4     t  Daniel  Vaogbao. 
"^     \  David  Finn; 
1786       Vacant. 
1756       Bilaa  Sonlhworth. 


Total  in  New  Jaraey,  96  Churehea ;  90  ordained  and  9  licenaed  Miobtera ;  9,979  membera. 


PENNSTLVANIA. 


County  of  Bedford, 
Koootoway  Biver,  1764       Joseph  Powell. 
Sideling  Hill  Creek,1790       Thomas  Ruoyoo. 


Toikey  Foot, 

Rilltown, 
New  Britain, 

SoothamptOD, 


French  Creek, 
Great  Valley, 
London  Tract, 
Vincent, 


Oouiuty  ef  Somoreet, 
1775       Vacant. 

Countn  of  Bucko. 
1781        James  McLaughlin. 
1754       Joaboa  Jones. 

!  David  Jonea. 
Benjamin  BonneL 


T746 


Brandywinc, 
Mareua  Hook, 

George^  Creek, 

Gnat  Bethel, 

Mount  MorUih, 
DniootowD, 


County  ^fChetter. 
1796       Enoch  David. 
1711       Vaeanu 
1711       Thomas  Fleesan. 
'1771       Vacant. 

Comuty  of  Delavare, 
,-,.     (  Abel  Oriflllha. 
"^^     \  Joshua  Vaughan. 
1780       Eliphaz  Dazey. 


County  of  FayoUt. 

K  Samuel  Woodbridge. 
John  Pattereon. 
David  Loof  bunow. 
Isaac  Sutton,  Sen. 
Vaeant. 
Vacant. 


1790 

1770 

1784 
1770 


Comity  of  Huntingdon, 
Aughwiek  Creek,   1776       Samuel  Lao*. 


Pittatown, 


Montgomery, 


County  ofhuteme. 
1786       James  Finn. 

Cncnfy  of  Montgomery,, 
1719       Vacant. 


County  of  ^fbrikampton. 
Lower  Smithfield,  1719       David  Jaync 

CMtnly  of  Philadelphia. 
Falls  Township,      1789        Joahua  Smith, 
Lower  Dublin,         1680       Samuel  Jones. 

t  Thomas  Ustick. 
Philadelphia,  1746     >  William  Rogers. 

(  Morgan  Edwardab 
Rozbory,  1789       Cunie  OilberL 


County  of  Waohington. 
1773     \  John  CorJ»ley. 


Goshen, 

Peter*fe  Creek,  1773 

Pigeon  Creek,  1775 

Ten  Mile  Creek,  1773 

Sandy  Cnek,  1785 


)  Daniel  Clark. 

David  Philipa. 

John  Mason. 
(  David  Button. 
}  Isaac  Morria. 

Vacant. 


Forks  or  7oho 


County  of  Weotmorolandm 


5 any  River^ 
ian  Creek, 


T\ 


1789       Jacob  Barrachmaok 
1783       Vacant. 


Total  m  pMDfylvania,  31  Cbarehea ;  aOoidaiaod  and  7  lioenaad  Minutors;  Members,  1,350. 
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DELAWARE. 


Cowmarah, 
Mupillioo, 

Duck  Craek, 


County  •/  Ktut, 
1781        Vacant. 
1783       Joahaa  Dei 

SJohn  Patton. 
Jame*  Jodm. 
Gidaoo  FavrilL 


Walih  Tract, 
WilmioftoD, 


Cmntti  if  JWwewe/i. 
1701        John  Bofta. 
aaa  Aiiii 


1785 


Thooiaa  Aiiiftr. 


ToUl  in  Delaware,  7  Cbarehea  j  9  ordaioad  and  1 


CarniUf  ofJlltgatai, 
George^  Hilla,        1780       Hanrj  Croilay. 

Elkridga, 

BalUmora, 


CSnmty  «/  Jtnn  JSrundtL 
1791        Vacant. 


1785       Lawii  Rieharda. 


Countfcf  Carolina. 
Fowling  Creak,       1781 


Tuekahoe  Creak,    1790 
Dorehaitar, 


Vacant. 
Vaeant. 


County  of  Dorckuter, 
1783       Vacant. 


County  t(f  Frederick. 
Fredericktown,       1773       Abialom  Bainbridga. 


Indian  Town, 
Lower  End, 

Total  in  Marjland,  13  diurehM ;  8  ordained  and  3  lieenaed  Miniftere;  776  nemben. 


Gamly  ^f  8utoe*» 

iJoha  Ban 
Edward  Oingiat, 
loome  Fiokor, 
Bead  of  the  Boaod,  1780       Jonathan  Gibboos. 

Miniataia ;  409  BMmbera. 


ComHy  of  BartMrd. 
1754       John  Dariea,  John  Ti 


MARYLAND. 


Bartford, 


ClMMiy  ^  Montgomory. 


Naiaiaogo, 


Baliabory, 


Coiunty  of  Qkmh  jf  nii«k 
1773       Vacant. 

Gnmty  «f  SomwrooL 

1780 


(  Philip  Hofhaa, 
{  Tk»maa  Caooy^ 


Jmckootu 


Comity  of  Worcootor, 

i7an  S  Daniel  Haneook.- 
^'^  \  Edward  Rownd, 
1779        Vacant. 


VIRGINIA. 


Lower  End, 

Matango  Creek,      1779 

Mattompkin  River,  1785 


Upper  End, 


County  tfAccomoxk. 
1790        Vacant 

El^ak  Shay, 
Vacant. 

S  George  LayAeld. 
William  Marokall, 
Solomon  MaraktdL 
miUam  WalerJMd, 


1786 


Cmtnty  ^Jllbemarle, 
G«ri«n..M«li,.,,1788     )  S";j.'j;r^ 
Potey^i  Creek,         1786        Bartleit  Bennet. 
Toteor't  Creek,       1775        Martin  Dawaon. 
Whiteaide^a  Creek, Benjamin  Burger. 

County  tfAmolia. 
Bandy  Creek,  1785       John  Pollard. 

Tanner^e  Moetmg,  1785       Vacant. 


Upper  End, 

North  Fork, 
Otter  Creek, 

Gooae  Creek, 

Otter  Creek, 

Mill  Croak, 


Craiity  of  Amherst. 

I'vfii^     \  Benjamin  Coleman. 
"^     i  John  Duncom. 

Covniy  if  Bedford. 

S  Jeremiah  Hateher. 
Jeremiah  Loeketta. 
Juliue  Hatckor. 
1767     I  Nathaniel  Shrewabury. 

\  John  Mall. 
iTni     S  Jol^n  Anthony. 
^"'^     J  Joaeph  Drury. 


County  of  Berkley. 
Vacant. 


mnty 
1758 


County  ^f  Botetourt. 
Catawba  Creek,      1758       Samuel  Goodwin. 
Lenvil>  Creek,       1756       Vacant 

County  of  BrunswieL 

Liberty  Meeting,    1758     j  (JXm Ifowrt. 
Lower  End,  1771       Rnney  ChaaUia. 


Proridenoe, 
Union  Meeting, 


i  David  PatteraoBk 
Leonard  BallooMr 
Jamet  BUL 
1786       Vacant. 


Cmm<y  tf  CamphelL 
Palling  River,         1786       Charlea  Cobb. 
Sd  Falling  River,    1786       Vacant. 

County  of  Caroline, 
Borrie*!  Meeting,    1773 


County  Ltnn,  1789 

Guinea**  Bridgee,  1789 

Reed'i  1773 

Tuekahoe,  1774 

Charlea  City, 

Cule  Creok, 

Mouing  Ford,  1785 

Sandy  Creek,  1785 


Vacant. 
Samuel  Lneka^ 
Vacant. 
John  Young. 
John  ShackleforA 


Cemmty  ^  Ckarles. 
1776       iamea  Bradley. 

County  qf  Charlotte. 

.yy,     {  John  Weatherford. 
*"*     i  Franae  Barrett 

Humpkrey  l^ewart. 

iJohn  Williaroa. 
B.  Watkin*. 
WUliam  OeoO. 
TkoifMe  Road, 


County  ef  Chettorfield. 
QoxH  Meeting,        1785       Eleasar  Clay. 

1785 


Lower  End, 

Skinqaarter, 
Tomahawk, 

Battle  Rao, 
Blue  Ran, 
Crooked  Ron, 


1778 
1777 


(  John  Skurry, 
\  James  Evans. 

SJamek  Rocka. 
Walthel  Robinaook 
Josiah  Laey. 
Carlos  Forest 
Vacant. 


County  of  Culpoppor. 

I  John  Picket 
1773     <  Reuben  Paynoh 

(  Lewifl  Corban. 
1760        mUiam  Davios. 

SJamee  Garnet 
John  White. 
Xaipiff  Cnrntr. 
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MooBtPoosyi 

Baft«d  MoonUin, 

RapadanCrMk, 
RobertMo  Riv«r, 


1774 

1774 

1773 
1790 


Tboratoa^  Otp,     1787 


WIlIlaiD  MtaoB. 
Nathaniel  Saodera. 
WiUiam  Jtnkiiu, 
Benjamin  TusU. 
George  Evee. 
Thomai  Maxwell. 
Jeskua  Leatkmrs» 

iJohn  Kooots. 
Cliarlei  Yatee. 
J0kn  SwindUr. 


Cmmhf  •f  O^rnhvlaniL 
Aofola  Cieeki         1787       Abosr  Watkini. 

G^MiUy  ^f  DtiiteMUif. 
Cathank*!  Noito,    J7H9       WHtiam  Walker. 
Marper'a  1773        Peter  Wjnne. 

Romanty,  1775        Willimm  fVUliam*. 

CowUif  of  Essex. 
Glebe  Laadiiif,       177sS       Willian  Malllat. 

1774 


Fieeataway, 
Upper  End, 


Blaek  Lick, 
Diffleult  Creek, 
Pope's  Head, 


1779 


JJamet  Greenwood. 
Lemntl  Critinrdou, 
iTheodoric  Noel. 
John  Braneom. 
John  BorreU. 


Bient  Town, 

Broad  Run,  1769 

Carter's  Ron,  — — 

ad  Carter's  Run,     

Heiigman's  River,  1700 

Thumb  Run,  1773 


County  tf  Fairfax, 
1776        Vacant. 
1776       Jeremiah  Moore. 
VacanL 

OwwCf  qf  FoMquiwr. 
1779        Vacant. 


Vacant. 
John  Mnnroe. 

Vacant. 
VacanL 
Philip  Spiller. 


Life's  Meeting, 


Goimitf  ofFlufriamna, 

e  Philip  Webber, 
ii—     }  William  Basket 
i  Qnrgt  JSnderton. 


County 
Blaekwater  Creek,  1786 

Btaunton  River,      

GHI«s  Creek,  


Pfg  River,     { 
Blaekwater,  ( 

Bnow  Creek, 
9d  Snow  Creek  ) 
and  Pif  River,  { 


1784 
1773 


of  Franklin, 

William  Johnson. 

Jertmiak  Maxcy, 

Lewis  Ellison, 
r  Randolph  Hall. 

Mtooo  Renfrom* 

Htnry  Eel, 

JtuHin  Flowers, 
{J^atkanHalL 

Thomas  Douglas, 
j  Robert  Stockton. 
)  Joel  EaoUoo, 


Boekmarsh, 

Booth  River, 
Upper  River, 
Water  Uek, 

Abingdon, 

Dover, 

Lieklnghole, 

Noekolds, 
Williams, 

Oieenbriar, 


Ceaiilf  of  Frodorick, 

\  James  Ireland. 
)  Jokn  Joknoom, 

VaeanL 

Vacant. 

7*kouM»  Bmsk. . 


1771 
1770 


1787 


Gsimte  ({f  Oloueoolor. 

1790       Robert  HodgeoD. 


County  of  OooeUaud, 

{  William  Webber. 
William  Parrar. 
Hogh  French. 
Lewis  Chaodoin. 
Rueben  Ford. 
Martin  Walton. 


1773 


J771 


County  af  Oreonhriar, 
1781       John  Alderaon. 


County  of  OreonoovUlo. 
Foontain^  Creek,    1787       William  Garner. 
Catawba,                 1780 
ChildrjCreek,        


Maybo  Creek, 


Vacant. 
Obadiah  Echole. 

iRooben  Pickett. 
Jokn  Brook*, 
Jokn  T\imer. 
JaflMs  Watkiaa. 


Millstone  Creek, 
Muster  Sold, 

Bireh  Creek, 

Polecat, 
Reedy  Creek, 
s^taunton  River, 
Terrible  Creek, 

Win*s  Creek, 


1787 
1779 

1787 

1790 
1775 

1775 
1775 


L.  Bukor, 
John  Aikineon. 
Eliao  Dodoout 

Thomas  DobsOB. 

Vacant. 

Vacant. 

Nathan  Hollowaf. 

Thoflsaa  Bargees. 


Cfiwty  ^  Humpokiro, 
Crooked  Ron,  1786       Benjamin  Stona. 

North  River,  1739       Looi  Jtokkrook» 


Granif  of  Wanooor. 
Chiekahomany,       1786 
Hungary,  1791     *  Ptoter  Cottf  U. 


J  Benjamin  Bowlea. 
John  Pennf . 


Loet  River, 
Luney's  Creek, 


CWnnly  ^f  Hardy. 
— ->        Anderson  Morfett* 
1788       Jooiak  Ooborm, 


County  rf  Horrioon, 
Clarktborougb,       David  Badgdy, 

M«».zio.,     1788  j  ;..':'.•  {Twlr*- 

8imaott*s  Creek,      1777        WUUam  Davio. 
County  of  Honrieo, 

B..,8«.p.    1777  J  ^sititi^isKS:: 

SJohn  Lindiy. 
Mickatl  Turfkn, 
Otar  fVUUamoon, 
Richmond,  1780       John  Courtney. 

County  of  Henru. 

(  Joseph  Anthony. 
Beaver  Creek,         1777 


Catcsde  Creek,       1777 

Dan  River,  1777 

Head  of  Smith's 

River, 
LoathorwoodCreek,  1779 
Tower  Creek,  1779 


7  Tkomao  Oraveo, 
C  Joeepk  Pedigo. 
'  William  Stevens. 

James  Wray. 

Vacant. 


1777       Jokn  Lea, 


Carter  Tarrents. 
Daniel  Turner. 


Cambridge, 


CouMty  efJamto*  City, 

i  J.  Govs  11. 
fV.  GoodalL 
Jookua 


County  ^f  Ma  of  WigkL 

t  David  Barrow. 


Mill  Swamp, 


1774 


J.ABaie#  Lsacaster. 
Jeooe  H^ammu. 
fruUmm  Jonaa. 


Ooumiy  ef  King  and  Qiissn. 

ilverson  Lewl& 
Guy  Smith. 
William  Byid. 
Bruingtoo  Swamp,  1790       Robert  Semplob 

Low,  Bod,  177a     jS-.^*^ 

Upper  End,  1774       df  ndrsw  BronUMM* 
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Counly  ^f  King  Oeorge, 

1789       kiekurd  Broaddut. 

County  of  King  WUUum, 

'  J,  Levi  Jlhrakamm 


Hanover, 


County  9f  Loudon, 
Boll  Ron,  1775        Richard  Major. 

Gooee  Creek,  1767        Vacant. 

Ketocton,  1756       Vacant. 

Little  River,  1768       Vacant. 

N.Fork Goose  Cr'k,  1768        Alderson  Weeks. 


Sear  rot's, 
Thompson^ 


County  ^f  Louisa. 
1777        Vscant. 
1770       Vacant. 


IW 
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[in 


Ctmmtmjf  iMnmtbmrg, 
Cadar  Creak,  1779       0tepbea  Jooei. 

iDaTid  Ellinstoa. 
Henry  Uailtf, 
Dvmd  Skriever, 
Baedy  Craak»  1775       Jamea  Sbelbaroa* 

Tiuaakiaii,  1777        Wiiliam  EUis. 

CoHiUy  of  Mathtwt, 

iJohn  Garla. 
Holden  Uwigtan, 
Th^wuu  fFktUmg. 

Cmmtf  9f  MeckUnbmrg, 
BhM  atone  Creak,  ITTi       William  lliahtrda.. 
BulTaioe  Creek,       1778       Jamei  Read. 

G«KUC».k,         1773     jii'S^'L 
Cavntf  of  MlddUsox, 

H.»iun.     178.  jisi:";^!;!* 

Countff  9f  Monongalia, 

^Riverf  •^**"'i  ^^  John  Smith, 

Blount  Pleasant,  1786  John  DaahaiOk 

Mount  Tabor,  1789  Vacant. 

Priekett'e  Creek,  1786  Vacant. 

White  Day  Craek,  — ^  Jacob  DaTia. 

CMnlf  of  Montgomorff. 
(  Jeooo  J4nu». 
\  Robert  Jones, 


Greasy  Creek, 
Bead  of  Little  j 

Meadow  Creek, 

New  River, 
Roanoke  Creek, 


1789 
1763 
1785 


Walker's  Creek,     1789 


Vacant. 

(  John  Lawrence. 
I  fVUliam  Howards 

Vacant. 

Isaac  Renfrew. 

i  Alexander  Roes. 
John  Beliew. 
Heiokiak  AgpUgato, 


CsnaCjf  (f  Jfianoemond. 
Shoulder**  Hill,       1785       Jameo  Rmttor, 
ixr    A       B        L      iT-ya     ( Edward  Minti: 
Western  Branch,    1779     \  j^^ies  JTCiaenioV' 


Black  Creek, 


CowUf  qf  Jfevo  Kent. 

S  Thomas  Courtney. 
Rouben  Sneed. 
William  Barnes.. 


CowUf  of  Norfolk. 
Blackwater  Creek,  1784       George  Pfainmer. 
Upper  Bridge,  1783        Vacant. 

Portsmouth,  1789       Thomas  Armistead». 


Lower  End, 
Upper  £nd« 

Moratico, 


ComUy  ef  JVbrtAaiapton. 
1778     S  ^''i"^  ^^l'^'- 

1783 


j  Jacob  JotM  fUtefe 
Vacant. 


GMHty  qf  Jfarthnmberlandi 

1778       Lewis  Laaafonk 


Nottoway  River, 


Cnuity  ^  JVoCtovay. 

Simeon  Waltoo. 


Charles  Andeiaon. 


Cawntf  of  Orango, 
Black  Walnut,       — —        John  Leiaod. 

I  Aaron  Bledsoe. 
N.  Fork  of  Pa-  )  vn^     i  Jeremiah  Miller. 


munkey, 

Dan  Rirer, 
Mill  Creek, 


1774 


j  Miller  Bledsoe. 
(  JeremitA  Chancer, 


County  of  Patpiek. 
——       Lewis  Fortner. 

Bsniamin  Stovalt, 
Bsi^amin  Pkiip4»tL 


1778 


County  of  Pittsylvania. 
Banister  River,       1780       Jokn  Owen. 
Birch's  Mill,            —        Thomas  Hill, 
Caaoode  Creek,      William  DodaoB. 


County  Um,  1771 
Falls  Creek,  

"  C^k'  "*'^'^  (  1^ 
LItt  le  Sandy  Creek,  — — 
Strait  Stone  Creek,— 
Strawberrv  Creek,  — — 
Tomahawk  Creek,  1777 
Valentine  Creak,  — 
Wiadoa'a,  


MattiMw  Bataa. 

( Samuel  Harris. 
f  Tkotnas  Bwgim, 

Vacant. 

Lasarua  Dodaoo* 
Jamea  Hwt. 
Vaeant. 
Richard  Ellioii 
Janiea  Kenney. 


FIseCiaek, 

Lower  End, 
Muddy  Creek, 


Gnurtf  ef  Potokattmn, 

e  Rukm^  Straltmu 
.—     ^X>a0tdi>W-d. 

f  Isaac  Lmeads, 

i  George  Smith. 

)  .^siaA  Oale. 

1774       Samuel  Woodfi& 


Ontiity  ^  Prints  Edward, 

App««t..Ri«,,i773  jiKsrlss;!^ 

Liberty,  Owem  Smith, 

Mountain  Creek,  1766  Henry  I^esler. 

Sailor  Creek,  1781  Robert  Foataik 

Reck  Meeting,  1779  Vacant. 

Cnrnfy  of  Prints  Oesrga, 
DaTSoport^  — —       Jesse  Lee» 

GsiMty  •/  Prints  William. 
Oecoqnao,  1774       Vacant. 

Cevmty  of  Prinesss  jf  an. 
Eastern  Shore,        — *        William  Morriavk. 
Pongo  River,  —       Joehaa  Lawrenoa^ 

CsmOy  ef  Riskmsnd. 
Famham  Creek,      17vO       William  Lawaon^ 
Rappahannock  j     Vacant. 


Bridge, 


Glade  Hollow, 
Maiden  Spring  ^ 
Fork,  i 


Csmnty  of  RnsseU. 
—^       Thomaa  Hanslbid. 

VacanU 


Csmnty  ef  Shsnandoak, 
Mill  Creek,  1779       Vacant. 

Smith's  Creek,        1774       Vaeant. 

County  qf  Sontkaimfton, 
Black  Creek,  1786     i  ^•!"Try»««» 


Meherrin  River,      1788 
South  duay,  1785 


)  John  Bowers, 
Robert  Moraik. 
Vacant. 


Craiga, 

Lower  End,  1767 

MassapoDox  Craek,  1788 
Piney  Branch,         1789 

Wilderness,  1778 


CriHtf f  of  Spotsylvania. 

1767        Ephraim  AbelL 

S  Henry  Pcndleton» 
John  Waller. 
Philip  PendlstOH» 
Thomas  Maatio. 

iHenrjjT  Goodloe. 
Oabrisl  Jones,. 
S  Thomas  Bridgt^^ 
Edward  Ely. 
Jenkins  Harry, 


County  of  Slaffbrd. 
Chappawamaiek,    1768       William  Friatoa. 
Hart  wood,  — —       John  Hiekeraon. 

White  Oak,  —       Andrew  Leech. 

County  qf  Sussex, 

JJohn  M^GIamra^ 
John  9fall. 
miliam  Browsu 

S.pp,nj,C«ek.      Tm     jSiTi.'?^"' 
Sea.  Ceek  Creek,      1787       Beverly  Booth. 


County  of  Wiestmoreland. 
Noaany  Greek,       1787       Heary  Tolaib 
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iBMijamin  Dawson. 
WiUiam  Hutm4, 
Juse  Davie*, 


8.PorkoffibbUn 


Oamniffef  York. 

J  John  Wrif  ht. 


ayBVallmr,  —       SMphm  Whaaltr.  iBuaploa,  1791       Vuaot. 

Total  ia  Ylrfinia,  S18  ehorohoi;  IfiL  ordmiMd,«aA  100  UooDNd-niikbton;  98^443  nombon. 


TABLE    II. 

Shawmg  (he  number  rf  Ckurekee,  MvnUtere  and  Membere  in  tfbe  year  1811,  or  twenlp 

yeare  later  than  the  preceding  Table, 

Nbw  Yokk. 
Charclies,  289.    MinUten,  ordained  and  licensed,  167.    Memben,  18,499. 

Nbw  JsR««r. 
Churches,  86.    Mlnlilen,  ordained  and  licensed,  26.    Members,  2,811. 

pEirirsTLTAiriA. 
Churches,  68.    Ministens,  ordained  and  licensed,  67.    Members,  4^6. 

DSLAWARX. 

Churches,  6.    Ministers  ordained,  4.    Members,  480. 

Marylahd. 
Churches,  14.    Ministers,  ordained  and  licensed,  9.    Members,  d97. 

Virginia. 
Churches,  292*    Ministers,  ordained  and  licensed,  288.    Members,  86,686. 


NOTES 

«N  TBJB  SCTSRAI*  STATES  XmRACXO   XIT  TSB  rRJECXSIlTC  TABLBS. 

NEW  YORK. 

This  great  State  now  contilBs  nearly  ene-eixth  peirt  of  all  the  Associated  Baptists  in 
the  United  Slates. 

But  little  later  than  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  there  was  Baptist  preaching 
frequently  in  New  York  City,  by  William  Wickenden  of  Proirideoce,  R.  I.,  for  whicti,  at 
one  time,  he  was  imprisoned.  Id  1712  Valentine  Wightroan  of  Connecticut  preached 
in  that  city  by  invitation,  and  two  years  afterward,  he  baptized  twelve  individuals,  a  part 
of  them  in  the  presence  and  under  the  protection  of  the  civil  officers,  to  prevent  a 
threatened  mob.  The  present  1st  Church  in  New  York  City,  (Gold  street,)  was  orga- 
ttixed  as  a  distinct  church,  in  1762.  There  was  Baptist  preaching  on  Long  bland  as  early 
as  1700,  and  a  church  was  constituted  there  previous  to  1724.  From  the  middle  to  the 
close  of  the  same  century,  several  Baptist  churches  were  formed  in  the  counties  east  of  the 
River  Hudson,  of  which  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  Dutchess  County  seem  to  have  been 
the  earfiest.  The  New  York  Association  was  formed  in  1791,  and  not  more  than  three  or 
four  other  Associations  were  formed  in  the  next  twenty  years.  Benedict  says,  that  **  so 
late  as  1764,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  more  than  four  Baptist  churches  in  tho 
State ;  in  1790  they  had  increased  to  sixty,  their  preachers  were  about  seventy,  and  their 
communicants  not  far  from  four  thousand.^  In  1813,  he  estimated  the  number  of 
churches  at  more  than  two  hundred,  containing  more  than  16,000  members.  There  are 
ROW  40  Associations,  containing  about  760  churches  and  more  than  79,000  members. 
The  number  added  lo -these  churches  (in  only  84  AssoeiatiOBs)  by  baptism  the  last  year 
was  over  8,000. 

Central  and  Wesleni  New  York,  which  in  extent  and  population  surpasses  several  of 
(ho  independent  nattons  of  the  European  world,  began  to  be  settled  by  civilised  inhabi- 
tants, in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Some  of  the  first  settlers  were  Baptists,  and 
as  early  as  1778  and  1776  meetings  were  rep^larly  held  by  private  members  in  different 
leighborbwdi,    Ul  1787  Ihey  wom  iust  MTorad  with  oocasional  pieachingy  and  soom 
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were  baptized.— Six  yean  afterward,  namely  in  Aoffust,  179S,  a  church  waa  regularly 
orgranized  and  feliowshipped,  called  the  1st  Baptist  Church  in  Butternut*.  Four  yeara 
earlier  than  this,  a  church  had  been  formed  in  Springfield,  Otsego  County.  In  Septeml>er, 
1795,  the  Otsego  Association  was  formed  containing  13  churchea,  6  miniatera  and  424 
members.  Its  first  session  was  held  in  a  small  meeting-house,  the  second  in  the  woods, 
the  third  in  a  bam,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  different  private  houses.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  it  contained  87  churches,  15  iiiinistera  and  1,718  members.  The  proporiiooal 
increase  continued  to  be  equally  rapid  for  several  years  afterward. 

A  precautionary  rule  adopted  by  them  at  a  very  early  period,  was  to  examine  the  faith 
and  practice  of  churches  and  ministers,  applying  to  be  admitted  into  fellowship  with  them. 
The  necessity  and  wisdom  of  this  measure  were  soon  seen,  and  the  beneficial  results  are 
manifest  even  to  the  present  day.  The  laborious  character  of  aome  among  the  earliest 
ministers— such  as  Truman,  Hosmbr,  and  Butler,  may  be  infered  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  scores  of  miles  from  each  other,  and  toiled  for  the  support  of  their  families, 
while  contriving  to  give  so  much  time  to  evangelical  labors,  as  was  productive  with  the 
divine  blessing,  of  these  extensive  results. 

To  assist  those  who  were  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  proclaiming  salvation,  the 
Domestic  Missionary  Society  was  formed  in  this  region  in  1807.  Its  beginning  was  small 
indeed ;  its  operations  were  commenced  with  but  20  dollars  in  its  treasury.  The  first 
missionary  was  appointed  for  two  months,  at  a  salary  of  4  dollars  per  week.  His  labors 
and  success  were  most  cheering ;  the  Board  on  receiving  his  report,  thanked  God  and 
took  courage.  This  society  was  called  the  Lake  Missionary  Society  till  1808,  it  then 
took  the  name  of  the  Hamilton  Missionary  Society  till  1826 ;  since  which  time  it  has 
been  known  as  the  "  Baptist  Missionary  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York.*'  Its 
progress  haa  been  steady, — its  labors  eminently  blessed,  and  its  whole  history  holds  forth 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  examples  which  our  own  or  any  other  country  has  furnished. 
Much  of  this  success  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  humble,  judicious,  persevering  and  self- 
denying  character  of  its  principal  instruments.  Its  general  agent,  and  its  board  and 
missionaries  for  the  most  part  seem  entitled  to  this  praise,  though  we  know  they  desire 
to  cive  to  God  all  the  glory.  Their  last  annual  report  shows  an  aggregate  of  sixty-fioe 
ana  a  half  yean  of  missionary  labor  amonf^  the  destitHte,  provided  for  during  the  year 
by  their  appropriations  and  appointments.  Thirty-one  different  counties  in  mw  lorky 
two  in  New  Jersey,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania,  shared  these  benefactions. 

One  interesting  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Conventioo 
has  been  the  attention  paid  to  the  remnants  of  Indian  tribes,  within  the  borders  of  the 
State.  Since  1819,  when  the  hearts  of  the  board  were  first  turned  toward  these  poor 
objects,  a  course  of  judicious  measures  for  maintaining  schools,  preaching  to  them  the 
gospel  and  instructing  them  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  has  been  vigorously 
and  unintermittingly  pursued.  Two  stations,  two  churches,  and  two  interesting  boarding 
schools,  in  one  of  which  45  Indian  children  were  boarded,  clothed  and  educated  the  last 
vear,  are  comprised  in  the  Indian  department.  These  remnants  of  tribes  are  the  Stock- 
bridge,  Oneida,  and  Tuscarora. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  the  State,  is  the  diffusion 
of  religious  intelligence.  For  several  years,  viz:  from  1814  to  1825,  a  periodical  was 
published  quarterly  called  the  **  Western  Magazine,"  which  circulated  extensively  and 
did  much  good.  Its  place  has  since  been  supplied  by  the  "  New  York  Baptist  Register.'* 
A  respectable  paper  has  also  been  conducted  in  New  York  City  under  different 
names  and  with  various  success  for  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

The  Baptist  Education  Society  of  New  York,  was  formed  in  1817,  and  commenced 
operations  with  only  18  dollars.  Brethren  Wade  and  Kincaid,  both  now  distinguished 
Missionaries  in  Burmah,  were  its  first  beneficiaries.  In  1820  the  Hamilton  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution  was  founded. 

Of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  American  Home  Mission  Society;  and  the  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here,  because  they  are  general  in 
their  character ;  and  though  their  Boards  are  located  in  New  York,  they  are  intended  to 
embrace  all  the  friends  of  these  important  objects  throughout  our  country.  They  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  most  generously  patronized  in  this  State. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Amongst  the  earliest  British  settlers  of  this  State,  there  were  some  who  occupied  the 
high  ground  in  their  religious  principles  and  practices,  of  a  rigid  observance  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel.  They  were  induced  to  come  hither  by  the  promise  of  a  '*  full 
liberty  of  conacience  to  all  religious  sects  that  should  behave  well,**  they  embraced  this 
promise,  and  havinp;  set  up  their  standard  in  both  East  and  West  Jersey,  they  promulgated 
their  views  of  divme  truth,  and  their  sentiments  have  continued  to  spread,  and  their 
nufflben  to  increase  until  the  present  period.    A  number  ai  Uie  eminent  names  in  tl»e 
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denomioation  were  bora  in  New  Jeraey,  though  their  miaittry  wee  chiefly  io  other  ptrCe 
of  the  lend.    Among  them  were  John  Gano,  James  Manning,  and  Hezekiah  Smith. 

The  oldest  church  in  the  State,  is  that  at  Middletown,  originated  in  1667,  when  the 
place  was  purchased  from  the  Indians,  though  the  church  was  not  formally  constituted 
till  1688.  The  church  at  Piscataway  was  constituted  in  1689.  The  Cohansey  church 
was  constituted  in  1690,  and  was  originated  by  the  emigration  of  some  Baptists  from 
Ireland,  who  settled  in  the  neighborhood  in  1688.  This  church  has  had  but  $ix  pastors  io 
149  years,  the  lamented  Smallbt,  having  been  the  siith,  ordained  over  the  church  in 
1790 ;  and  what  may  seem  more  remarkable  in  this  day  of  change  and  removals,  each  of 
the  pastors  continued  In  tlie  office  till  his  death.— The  Cape  May  church  was  constituted 
in  1712,  though  the  foundation  for  it  was  laid  as  early  as  1675  by  the  settlement  of  some 
Baptists  at  the  cape.  The  first  pastor  was  Nathaniel  Jenkins,  a  Welchman,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  **  a  man  of  good  parts,  and  tolerable  education.*'  He  was  in  the  Assembly 
of  the  Province  in  1721,  when  he  evinced  that  abhoreoce  of  reli^rious  intolerance  and 
persecution  which  has  ever  characterized  the  Welch  nailoo.  A  t>ill  was  introduced,  to 
puttigh  such  a$  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  TVintfy,  the  Dwinity  of  Chrietf  the  Inepiration 
of  the  Holy  JSeripturee,  4rc*/'  in  opposition  to  which  Mr.  Jenkins  said,  **  I  believe  the 
doctrines  in  question,  as  firmly  as  the  promoters  of  that  ill  designed  bill ;  but  will  never 
consent  to  oppose  the  opposers  with  law,  or  with  any  other  weapon,  save  that  of 
argument,  &c.*' 

A  number  of  churches  were  constituted  In  diflerent  parts  of  the  State  before  1792, 
when  Morgan  Edwards  published  a  small  book  entitled,  *'  Materials  for  a  History  of  the 
Baptists  in  New  Jersey,"  and  when  he  estimated  the  number  of  churches  at  28.  Among 
them  was  the  church  at  Scotch  Plains,  constituted  In  1747,  from  which  the  first  church 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  some  others  originated.  From  that  period  until  the  pub- 
licetion  of  Benedict's  History  in  1818,  the  progress  of  Baptist  sentiments  could  not  have 
been  very  rapid,  for  he  then  states  the  number  of  churches  at  about  80. 

In  1811  the  New  Jersey  Association  was  formed  out  of  the  Philadelphia  Association, 
the  churches  in  the  neighborliood  of  New  York  having  connected  themselves  with  the 
New  York  Asiociation.  The  Central  New  Jersey  Association  in  1888,  out  of  the  War- 
wick, from  which  it  separated  in  consequence  of  the  oppositioo  of  the  latter  body  to  the 
missionary  and  other  benevolent  operations  of  the  day. 

In  most  of  the  churches  from  an  early  period  some  little  eflbrt  was  made  to  extend  the 
truth,  and  the  New  Jersey  Association  bad  a  small  fund  annually  contributed  for  mission- 
ary efibrts  in  the  State,  amounting  in  the  average  to  about  ^100  per  annum.  The 
churches  in  East  Jersey  contributed  through  the  New  York  Association.  The  whole 
amount  of  contributk>ns,  however,  was  exceedingly  small,  and  the  eflbrt  which  was  made, 
was  consequently  of  little  avail.  The  employment  of  a  single  missionary  for  three  or 
four  months,  with  the  whole  State  for  his  field  of  labor,  could  not  eflfoct  any  permanent 
benefit  to  the  denomination.  To  remedy  this  defect,  and  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the 
denomination  in  the  State,  a  few  l>rethren  met  at  Nottingham  Square,  in  July,  1830,  and 
resolved  to  organize  a  State  Convention,  for  missionary  purposes,  and  appeal  to  the 
churches  in  behalf  of  the  destitute  portions  of  the  State.  The  appeal  was  responded  to, 
and  at  the  first  meeting  held  at  Trenton,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  18  churches 
wero  represented,  and  ^439  57,  were  paid  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
convention. 

Since  that  period  the  contributions  have  steadily  Increased,  and  the  Board  have  been 
enabled  to  keep  in  the  field  a  number  of  missionaries,  and  to  aid  several  feeble  churches 
in  supporting  their  pastors,  and  thus  keeping  up  the  general  ministry  of  God's  word. 
When  the  missionary  effort  was  revived  1830,  but  little  was  done  in  the  State  for  Ibreign 
missions.    Since  then  the  contributions  to  that  cause  have  much  increased. 

A  New  Jersey  Bsptist  Education  Society  has  been  organized,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
that  funds  will  be  realized  sufficient  to  sustain  a  number  of  beneficiaries.  There  is  in 
most  of  the  churches  an  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  important  subject  of  minbterial 
education,  and  this  Society  will  not  be  soflfered  to  die. 

There  are  now  in  New  Jersey  69  Baptist  churches,  and  about  60  ordained  and  licensed 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  about  40  of  whom  are  statedly  laboring  in  the  pastoral  office. 
The  whole  number  of  communicants  In  November,  1888,  was  7381,  of  whom  1,660  had 
been  baptized  during  the  year.  Since  then  a  number  of  the  churches  have  enjoyed 
seasons  of  *P<eeial  refreshing,  and  in  many  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  now  in  delightful 
progress.  The  churches  are  distributed  in  their  Associatlooal  relatfons  as  follows :  25  in 
the  New  Jersey  Association ;  12  in  the  Central  New  Jersey;  17  In  the  New  York;  8  in 
the  Sussex ;  1  in  the  Central  Unkm  River ;  and  8  are  unassocialed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Beptleti  obtained  an  eariy  settlement  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  first  cdlonlsta  in 
tiiii  ProvioM  wore  fima  Wales,  which  may  be  reganied  as  tba  auitery  of  American 
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'Baptists.  In  th«  year  1770,  Morgan  Edwards,  then  Paatorof  the  Flnt  Cbnreh  ia 
Philadelphia,  published  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  denomipatioo  from  the  con- 
mencement  up  to  that  time.  In  his  concluding  remarks  he  8tates,-»that  there  were 
Baptists  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  Province, — that  the  first  churches  consisted  chiefly 
of  emlgranls  from  Wales, — that  at  that  time  they  had  10  churches,  18  meeling-hooses,  11 
ministers,  668  communicants,  and  an  adhereing  community  of  8,252  souls. 

Until  the  year  1684  we  have  no  account  of  any  church  organisation  among  the  Baptiate 
of  this  Slate.  At  that  time  a  small  church  was  constituted  at  Coldspring  in  Bucks  County, 
under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Thomas  Dungan.— This  Society,  after  living  for  the  spaoe  oi 
18  years,  long  enough  to  see  a  number  of  kindred  societiea  called  into  being,  finally 
became  extinct,  in  the  year  1702. 

The  Church  at  Pennepeck,  (now  called  Lower  Dublin,)  was  the  first  oonstitatad  diorch 
that  is  still  extant  in  this  State.  It  was  organized  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the  year 
1689,  and  for  many  years  was  the  central  rallying  point  for  all  the  ^ptists  fai  thin 
Province,  and  also  for  those  in  Jersey.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  widely  aeattered 
members  of  the  mother  church,  meetings  were  held  quarterly  at  Philadelphia,  BurlingtoOt 
Cohansey,  and  Chester,  at  which  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered. 
This  was  the  origin  of  those  yearly  meetings  which  still  continue  to  be  obsenred  by  OMDjr 
of  the  ancient  churches. 

The  Pennepeck  Church  was  organized  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Elias  Eeaich»  eon  of 
the  celebrated  Benjamin  Keach,  of  London.  He  came  to  this  country  a  gay  and  thought- 
less youth,  and,  availing  himself  of  his  father's  fame,  he  appeareid  in  canonicals,  and 
passed  for  a  minister.  This  imposture  so  far  succeded  that  be  had  a  meeting  calleid  for 
Lim,  and  many  people  flocked  together  to  hear  the  young  London  divine. 

During  the  performance  of  divine  service,  and  after  he  bad  proceeded  eonie  length  la 
bis  sermon,  conscience  awoke  from  her  slumbers,  and  he  became  horror-smittco  at  tlM 
thought  of  his  enormous  and  daring  impiety.  The  audience  perceived  a  sudden  change 
in  his  couiftenance,  and  supposed  him  struck  with  some  malady.  He  explained  the  case, 
and  made  a  candid  avowal  of  the  imposture  *  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  much  trembling.* 
Mr.  Keach  was  fully  awakened  at  this  time,  and  soon  after  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion.  He  was  baptized  at  Coldspring  by  Rev.  Thomas  Dungan,  who  was  them 
ministering  to  that  church. 

The  second  church,  in  the  order  of  time,  found  in  this  Province,  was  constitoted  la 
Wales,  in  the  year  1701,  and  has  been  called,  with  propriety,  the  EmigreuU  Chureh,^^ 
*  Its  history  is  as  follows:  In  the  spring  of  1701,  several  Baptist  friends,  in  the  Counties  of 
Camarthen  and  Pembroke,  resolved  to  go  to  America ;  and  as  one  of  the  company  was  a 
minister  they  were  advised  to  form  themselves  into  a  church.  They  did  so.  Their  namee 
were.  Rev.  Thomas  Griffith,  Griffith  Nicholas,  Evan  Edmunds,  John  Edwards,  Elisha 
Thomas,  Enoch  Morgan,  Richard  Davis,  James  Davis,  Elizabeth  Griffiths,  Jennet  Davis, 
Margaret  Mathias,  Judith  Morris,  Lucy  Edmunds,  Mary  Jones,  Mary  Thomas,  Elizabeth 
<yriffiths.  These  16  persons  met  at  Milford-haven  in  the  month  of  June,  1701,  and 
ombarked  on  board  the  ship  Jama  and  Mary  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  September  following 
landed  al  Philadelphia.'  They  remained  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Pennepeck  for  about  18 
months,  during  which  time  they  received  an  accession  to  their  number  of  21  persons,  and 
afterwards  they  made  a  purchase  of  land  in  the  County  of  Newcastle,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Wehhtraet,  This  also  was  the  name  of  the  church.  The  following  Ministera, 
all  of  whom  were  from  Wales,  succeeded  each  other  in  the  Pastorate  of  this  Church 
during  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence,  namely,  Thomas  Griffiths,  Elisha  Thomas, 
Enoch  Morgan,  Owen  Thomas,  David  Davis,  Griffith  Jones. 

The  Great  Valley  Church  was  constituted  in  1711.  It  consisted  of  sixteen  members  at 
£r8t,  and  was  under  the  Pastorsl  care  of  Rev.  Hush  Davis,  who  continued  among  them 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  October  13, 1763.  His  successor  in  the  Ministry  was  the 
Rev.  John  Davis.  In  1770,  this  Church  had  99  members.  After  this,  and  as  early  at 
1716,  the  Brandywine  Church  was  constituted  by  Rev.  Abel  Morgan,  who  at  that  timo 
'Was  Pastor  ofthelChurch  at  Pennepeck.  It  consisted  of  15  members,  and  had  for  its  firat 
Pastor  the  Rev.  William  Butcher,  who  after  a  short  ministry  of  two  years  among  them, 
removed  to  Cohansey,  where  he  died  December  12, 1724.  This  Church  was  left  after 
this  for  40  years  without  a  settled  Pastor,  till  in  1761  when  they  settled  over  them  the 
Rev.  Abel  Griffiths. 

The  Montgomery  Church  was  organized  in  1719,  and  consisted  of  10  members.  They 
were  partly  from  Wales,  and  partly  gathered  by  the  labors  of  Rev.  Abel  Morgan*  Their 
first  Pastor  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Griffiths,  who  after  laboring  faithfully  for  the  apace  of 
47  years  among  this  people,  finished  his  earthly  course  Oct.  5, 1768,  in  the  61st  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  parts,  and  by  his  industry  had  acquired  a  tolerable  share  of 
knowledge  of  languages  and  books.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  John  Thomas.  In  1770, 
this  church  had  99  communicants. 

Tulpehoken  Church  was  constituted  In  1788,  with  21  members,  and  two  yoart  after 
«ettlftd  as  their  fint  pastor  the  Re?.  Thomas  JonM.    Tho  coMtitiiMilf  of  nfo  choNh 
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were  chie6y  membert  of  the  Great  Valley  and  MoDt^mery  churchef,  who  having 
reiDOved  and  tattled  near  the  banks  ot  the  Tulpehokeu,  foand  it  too  inconvenient  to« 
attend  the  churches  of  their  former  fellowship,  and  thus  set  up  their  banners  in  the 
wilderness,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

SoQthampton,  Philadelphia,  New  Britain,  and  Konolowa  were  the  next  in  order,  the 
former  two  were  constituted  in  1746,  that  at  New  Britain  in  1754,  and  the  far  W€$t 
church,  the  little  Konolowa,  in  1764. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  t>e  stated,  that  while  there  was  no  church  formally  constituted  fai 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  till  1746,  there  had  been  a  society  in  ezisience,  holding  up  the 
worsliip  of  God  and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  since  1698. 
They  were  not,  however,  reganled  as  an  independent  church,  but  rather  a  branch  of  the 
church  at  Pennepeck,  from  which  they  received  ministerial  supplies.  The  Rev.  Jenkin 
Jones  was  the  first  settled  pastor  of  this  church.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  was  a 
good  man,  and  that  he  rendered  very  important  services  to  the  church  in  his  day. 

In  tlie  year  1707,  the  Philadelphia  Association  was  organized,  and  was  the  earliest 
union  of  Baptist  churches  in  the  American  Colonies.  It  consisted  then  of  the  delegate* 
of  five  churches,  namely,  Pennepeck  and  Welshtract,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  MiUdletown, 
Piscataway  and  Cohanaey  in  Jersey.  The  amount  of  good  which,  in  various  ways,  liaa 
been  accomplished  by  this  early,  and  now  ancient  ecclesiastical  organization.  It  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  sketch  in  this  brief  notice.  It  has  been  honored  of  God  as  aa 
eminent  instrument  for  the  preservation  of  truth  and  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer** 
kingdom  in  this  land.  It  has  been  honored  with  the  counsels,  and  blessed  with  the  labors 
of  distinguished  men  for  learning  and  piety. 

As  eany  as  1765  this  Association  numbered  29  churches,  viz :  10  In  the  Provinces  of 
Pennsylvania,  13  in  New  Jersey,  2  in  Virginia,  2  in  New  York,  I  in  Maryland,  l  in  New 
England.  In  the  year  1722,  the  Association,  in  view  of  the  great  lack  of  ministerial 
help  which  they  experienced,  recommended  to  the  churches  to  inquire  among  themselves 
for  young  persons,  hopeful  for  the  ministiy  and  inclined  to  learning  i  and  if  they  found 
such,  to  give  notice  of  it  to  Mr.  Abel  Morgan,  that  he  might  recommend  them  to  the 
academy,  on  Mr.  HoUls's  account.    A  few  years  subsequent  to  this,  we  find  the  churches 

Seatly  humbled  in  view  of  the  greatness  of  the  ripening  harvest,  and  the  fewness  of  the 
i>orers,  and  some  of  the  churches  moved  the  Association  to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  for  all  the  churches  in  our  communion,  that  the  Lord  may  gift  some  among  our- 
selves, such  as  may  be  serviceable,  or  order,  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  some  such 
to  come  among  us  from  elsewhere.    This  took  place  in  1782. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  first  Baptists  in  this  Association  were  forward  in  the  cause  of 
missions,  calling  into  exercise  the  gifts  of  the  church,  and  educating  the  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  In  1756,  an  order  passed  the  Association,  that  a  sum  of  money  be  raised 
among  the  churches  for  encouraging  a  Latin  grammar  school;  and  in  1766  we  find  » 
resolution  commending  to  the  churches  to  interest  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  Rhode 
Island  College.  These  were  not  idle  resolves,  but  were  responded  to  by  the  churches, 
who  the  next  year  sent  in  their  funds.  Had  the  same  spirit  that  actuated  Abel  Morgan,. 
Isaac  Steele,  Morgan  Edwards,  Samuel  Jones,  William  Staughton,  and  others,  continued 
to  animate  and  govern  the  Baptists  in  this  State,  the  cause  of  ministerial  education  and 
domestic  missions  might  have  been  greatly  advanced  above  what  they  are. 

A  fund  was  raised  by  order  of  the  Association  as  early  as  1766,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  travelling  ministers,  and  for  many  years  after,  it  continued  to  increase  in 
efficiency.  This  labor  has  at  no  time  been  wholly  intermitted;  but  owing  to  the  want  of 
,  a  state  of  cordial  good  feeling,  and  a  suitable  system  of  concentrated  action,  the  operations 
of  the  Baptists  in  this  State  have  for  many  years  past,  been  feeble  and  inefficient  ia 
eomparison  with  what  they  might  have  been. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1827,  a  convention  previously  called  for  the  purpose,  met  according 
to  appointment,  and  formed  the  Baptist  General  Asaociaiion  of  Pennsylvania  for  mission-^ 
ary  purposes.  This  Society,  during  the  ten  years  of  Its  existence,  expended  $14,500^ 
performed  57  years  of  missionary  labor,  constituted  89  churches,  erected  15  meeting* 
bousee,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  from  fottr  to  fioe  th&usand  iouU  to  the  knowl-- 
edge  of  the  troth. 

In  April,  1887,  this  Society,  together  with  other  local  societies,  was  merged  in  the 
PeMfisyoMnita  Baptist  ConoenHan,  This  last  organization  for  domestic  missions  Is  but 
in  the  infancy  of  its  operations ;  but  as  It  has  met  with  the  decided  approbation  of  the 
chief  part  of  our  c(iurches  in  the  Commonwealth,  It  is  expected  that  its  energies  will 
rapidly  increase ;  and  that  through  it,  the  united  action  of  the  denomination  throughout 
the  State,  will  carry  oo  the  cause  of  domestic  missions  with  greater  efficiency  than  has 
hitherto  been  attained. 

There  are  now  in  this  State  16  Baptist  associations,  228  churches,  160  ministers,  and 
about  17,000  communicants. 

Mf  asores  were  Uken  in  Philadelphia  for  giving  theological  instruction  to  approved 
eandidates  for  the  ministry^  as  early  as  1811.    Four  yean  subsequently,,  vis.  in  tb» 
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mutomn  of  1821,  the  profeMon  and  stndenti  were  removed  to  Wathifigtoa,  D.  C,  end 
incorporated  with  the  Columbian  College,  as  the  theological  departmeot  of  that  in-^ 
stiiutioD. 

In  1832  the  Philadelphia  AasoemUoo  took  meararet  for  establUbiog  a  manual  labor 
literary  and  theological  inatitulion.  This  resulted  in  the  charter,  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1836,  of  an  institution  under  the  title  of  "  Haddington  College  in  the 
County  of  Philadelphia.'*  It  was  opened  at  Haddington,  and  has  subsequently  beea 
removed  to  Germantown.  Its  present  operations  can  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a 
preparatory  department  for  the  college. 

DELAWARE. 

This  small  State,  so  far  as  Baptist  interests  are  concerned,  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  view  given  of  Rhode  island.  It  is  probably  the  only  State  in  the  Union  where 
Baptist  churches,  as  a  whole,  have  been  for  a  series  of  years  fn  retrograde  movement. 

The  earliest  church  of  the  denomination  was  established  in  Delaware,  in  the  year  1708. 
This  was  in  the  County  of  New  Castle,  at  a  place  called  Welshtract  The  circum- 
stances  of  the  formation  of  this  church,  its  removal  from  Wales  to  Philadelphia,  then  to 
Pennepeck,  and  afterward  to  Delaware,  have  been  already  narrated,  in  the  account  given 
of  Pennsylvania  Baptists.  The  pulpit  of  this  church  was  filled  by  great  and  good  men 
of  WeUh  extraction,  for  about  seventy  years.  The  names  of  Griffith,  Thomas,  Morgan 
and  Davis,  are  honored  in  its  early  records.  This  was  one  of  the  five  churches  which 
united  in  forming  the  Philadelphia  Association  In  1707. 

The  Dock  Creek  Church  was  formed  in  1783.  The  first  Baptist  Chureh  In  Wilmhigtoa 
was  constituted  in  1785.  In  1818  there  were  in  the  State  six  Baptist  churehes,  com- 
prised in  the  Delaware  Association,  which  then  contained  nearly  600  members.  From 
that  time,  or  perhaps  t  few  years  after,  the  Baptist  interest  began  to  decline,  fn  1889 
there  were  but  378  members  in  the  churches  in  this  Slate.  This  humbling  diminution 
is  intimately  connected  with  two  or  three  causes : — such  as  the  removal,  by  death  or 
otherwise,  of  a  number  of  ministers  who  were  Imbued  with  a  truly  evangelical  and 
benevolent  character,  and  the  misfortune  of  having  their  places  supplied  with  men  of  a 
different  stamp.  The  schism  of  Baptist  churches  In  Philadelphia  a  score  of  yean  since, 
and  the  alienation  and  bickering  among  some  of  the  leading  ministers  there,  extended  Its 
blighting  influence  to  this  State.  What  a  lesson  to  ministers  and  churches  to  **  leave  off 
contention  before  it  is  meddled  with." 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  a  better  state  of  things  may  be  introduced  into 
this  State.  Some  of  the  churches  are  understood  to  be  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  condition,  and  are  earnestly  desiring  such  a  change  as  will  re-unite  them  with 
their  brethren  in  other  States  in  endeavoring  to  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel.  Othere 
will  probably  soon  become  extinct,  and  thus  will  not  obftruct  the  progress  of  evangelical 
efforts.  There  are  also  some  other  hopeful  indications,  on  which  we  have  not  time  to 
enlarge.  The  case  of  Baptist  interest  here,  demands  the  sympathy  and  prayer  as  well  as 
the  active  co* operation  of  those  who  desire  to  see  reproach  wiped  away  from  the  Baptist 
name,  and  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  again  prosperous. 

MARYLAND. 

This  State  was  originally  settled  by  Catholics,  who  are  still  numerous  and  influential  Id 
it  But  as  the  government  gave  free  toleration  to  all  religious  sects,  Protestanta  of  variouo 
denominations  were  found  among  the  early  colonists.  The  first  Baptist  of  wliom  we  have 
any  account  was  Henry  Sator.  He  moved  hither  from  England  about  the  year  1709. 
He  is  represented  as  having  been  a  man  of  excellent  character,  anxious  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  he  invited  Baptiat  ministers  to  preach  in  his 
own  house,  and  in  1742  a  chureh  was  organized  In  Baltimore  county,  called  the  CheimU 
JHdge  Chtareh,  It  was  of  the  Otneral  Baptut  order.  Their  pastor  was  Henry  Love«ll. 
This  church  flourished  for  a  while,  but  at  length  dwindled  and  finally  became  extinct. 
A  church  of  the  Particular  or  Cahinittic  order,  was  afterwards  (I80i>)  constituted  at  the 
same  place,  and  took  the  name  of  Sator^B,  from  the  venerable  founder  of  the  denomination 
in  this  State.    They  occupy  the  house  originally  built  by  Mr.  Sator. 

The  second  church  was  Hartford,  originally  called  Winter  JRun,  It  was  for  upward 
of  fifty  years  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  venerable  John  Davis.  **  He  was,'*  saye 
Benedict,  **a  man  of  peculiar  piety  and  usefulness.'*  And  during  his  protracted  ministfy 
this  church  flourished. 

From  this  cliurch  several  memben  were  dismissed  to  form  a  church  in  Baltimore  city. 
This  was  constituted  in  1785,  and  consisted  of  the  following  membere.  The  Rev.  Lewie 
Richards,  David  Shields  and  wife,  George  Prestman  and  wife,  Richard  itemmon,  Alexander 
M'Rive,  Thomas  Coal  and  wife,  Williaaa  Abby,  and  Eleanor  Thomas. 
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Mr.  Richards  wm  a  man  uDiverially  beloved  and  respected,  and  his  labors  were  blessed 
to  the  edification  and  increase  of  the  church.  Many  reverses  however  have  been  ex* 
perieaced  since  his  time. 

This  church  is  at  present  in  qoite  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition.  The  members 
are  ready  to  every  good  word  snd  work. 

As  early  as  1778,  a  church  was  constituted  in  Fredericlc  city,  which  after  experiencing 
ebanges  from  time  to  time  has  become  nearly  extinot. 

Other  churches  were  planted  in  various  places  on  both  sides  of  the  Chesapeake.  But 
few  of  them  have  however  so  far,  proved  to  be  fruitful  vines.  They  have  generally 
rather  declined,  but  some  have  flmirished  and  brought  forth  fruit  Among  these  we  may 
reckon  that  at  JVanjemoy^  in  Charles  County.  This  church  was  constituted  in  1793. 
For  many  years  they  lived  without  a  settled  pastor,  and  depended  for  preaching  on 
occasional  visits  of  brethren  from  Virginia.  Indeed,  it  was  from  visits  of  these  brethren 
that  the  church  originated.  Elder  Leech  from  Stafford  County,  Va.,  was,  it  is  believed, 
the  pioneer  in  this  good  work.  Straughan  and  Luntiford,  the  Boanerges  of  their  day,  also 
Tisited  this  and  the  neighboring  county  of  St.  Marys.  Though  often  opposed  and 
ridiculed,  they  continued  from  time  to  time  to  cross  tlie  Potomac  and  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  For  want  of  suitable  places  they  sometimes  hired  a  room  in  a  tavern 
on  the  same  terms  as  it  would  be  let  fur  a  ball  or  a  card  party,  and  often  even  this  was 
denied  them.  The  church  at  Nanjemoy,  like  many  others  in  this  State,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  adversities. 

C)ne  trait  in  the  character  of  this  church  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Though  they  hsve 
frequently  been  without  preaching,  they  have  since  the  revival  in  1882,  scarcely  suffered 
a  Sabbath  to  pass  without  assembling  themselves  together  for  prayer  and  praise,  and  mutual 
exliortation.  Though  they  have  lost  many  very  valuable  members  by  death  and  removal, 
they  now  number  about  170. 

Id  1797,  the  second  church  in  Baltimore  was  constituted,  with  six  members,  of  whom 
tlie  aged  Elder  Healey,  the  present  pastor,  and  his  wife,  were  two.  They  have,  from 
time  to  time,  experienced  difficulties  and  trials.  But  God  has  icracknisly  smiled  on  the 
labors  of  his  servant,  who  for  more  than  forty  years  has  fed  this  little  flock,  and  they  have 
grown  both  in  numbers  and  in  grace.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  church  has  always 
been  friendly  to  the  eflbrts  of  the  denominatidn  to  spread  the  gospel  both  at  home  and 
abroad.     They  appear  at  present  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Besides  these,  other  churches  are  scattered,  though  '*  few  and  far  between,'*  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  State.  Some  of  them,  though  small,  appear  to  be  healthful.  The 
church  at  MockvUle  maintains  its  own,  or  perhaps  advances.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  77aneytown  church,  which  is  supplied  by  a  missionary,  under  the  patronage  (In  part) 
of  the  Maryland  Union  Association.  The  Owipouyder  church  has  had  frequent,  though 
not  large  accessions  by  baptism  within  the  last  year.  The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  the 
Calvert  Street  church  in  Baltimore.  This  church  owes  its  origin,  under  God,  to  the 
Instrumentality  of  a  worthy  brother,  who,  in  the  fall  of  1884,  bought  the  meeting-house 
in  Calvert  Street,  and  in  February,  1885,  the  church  was  organized  with  ten  members. 

On  the  Eastern  shore  there  is  a  number  of  Baptist  churches,  none  of  them  however 
are  ia  a  very  thriving  condition.  This  is  also  the  case  with  others  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  These  churches  once  appeared  sound  and  healthful,  but  for  some  time  past  have 
exhibited  but  little  signs  of  engaged ness  in  the  csuse  of  Christ.  They  have  generally 
rather  declined.    Some  have  become  extinct,  and  others  nearly  so. 

There  are  several  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  for  the  sad  and  truly  sickening  state 
of  things  in  the  Baptist  churches  in  Maryland.  The  first  and  chief  cause  b  believed  to 
he  the  prevalence  of  antinomianism. 

This  has  been  a  curse  every  where,  but  perhaps  never  were  its  effects  more  visibly 
exhibited  than  in  this  State.  Here  was  held  the  famous  "  Black  Rock "  Convention, 
whose  object  was,  to  denounce  every  effort  desif^ned  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man 
and  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  sending  forth  of  missionaries  to  foreign  lands,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  in  the  establishment  of  Sabbath  schools ;  and  this 
same  wretched  spirit  of  opposition  to  benevolent  exertion,  is  now  rife  with  a  part  of 
nominal  Baptists  in  the  State. 

To  this  may  be  added  another  and  still  more  distressing  reason.  Some  of  the  ministers 
in  this  State  have  not  only  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith,  but  their  praetiee 
has  not  been  such  as  was  adapted  to  win  souls  to  Christ  or  to  edify  the  church. 

Disunion  too,  has  to  a  great  extent  characterized  the  ministers  of  this  State,  especially 
those  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Tenacity  of  opinion  in  matters  of  minor  importance  has 
often  kept  brethren  at  variance  who  ought  to  have  **  dwelt  together  in  unity.*' 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  errors  above  alluded  to  have  characterized 
aU  the  Baptists  in  Maryland.  Investigation  will  show,  that  while  a  part  of  the  preachera 
and  of  the  churches,  stand  decidedly  opposed  to  their  brethren  of  the  denomination  at 
large  in  all  their  eflbrts  to  spread  the  gospel,  a  decided  majority  of  the  membera  are  in 
favor  of  these  efforts.    This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  those  churches  who  have  embraced 
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antinomian  principles  are  generally,  as  their  principles  tend  to  keep  them,  small  and 
feeble;  while  the  charches  who  adhere  to  the  faith  and  practices  of  the  gospel,  are 
generally  larger  and  more  flourishing. 

The  Asfociations  opposed  to  t>enevolent  efforts  are  Saliibury,  embracing  14  churches, 
7  ministers,  and  about  350  members,  and  the  Ballimort,  of  which  11  churches,  5  min- 
isters, and  about  800  members. 

The  Associations  in  favor  of  these  efforts  are,  the  Baltimore^  of  which  5  churches, 
2  ministers,  and  al>out  300  members,  and  the  Maryland  l/nion,  having  7  churches,  7 
ministers,  about  760  members. 

Within  the  last  five  years,  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  history  of  Maryland  Baptists. 
loformatkHi  has  been  diffused,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  awaken  a  proper  interest  iQ 
the  objects,  which  the  denomination  at  large  are  laboring  to  promote. 

These  labors  have  not  been  without  success.  God  has  graciously  added  to  their 
strength,  and  the  readiness  of  the  whole  evangelical  part  to  every  good  word  and  work 
has  been  equal,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  to  any  other  portion  of  Baptists  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Columbian  College  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac,  was  opened  in  January,  1822,  and  for  a  few  years  was  flourishing.  It  has  since 
been  struggling  with  pecuniary  embarrassments,  but  is  still  in  operation  with  a  small  but 
able  faculty,  and  is  in  a  rising  condition. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  original  settlement  of  this  State  was  by  Episcopalians.  They  were  as  completely 
Identified  with,  and  incorporated  in  the  Slate,  as  were  the  Puritan  churches  in  New 
England  with  their  colonial  governments.  Indeed,  the  union  may  be  considered  as  more 
perfect  and  cordial,  because  in  Virginia,  the  church  thus  established,  being  a  branch  of 
the  religious  establishment  in  the  mother  country,  the  aids  which  it  received  from  the 
enactment  of  law,  were  more  extensive  and  uncompromising  than  the  dissenting  Con- 
gregational churches  of  New  England  could  obtain.  In  Virginia,  church  and  state  were 
united,  both  by  the  action  of  the  colonial  government,  and  the  government  of  the  parent 
nation ;  in  New  England  the  union  was  only  by  the  action  of  the  colonies,  and  a  kind 
of  semi-toleration  of  9uch  an  union  by  the  authority  of  the  crown.  On  this  account  it 
is  the  more  remarkable  that  after  experiencing  much  opposition  in  various  forms,  the 
Baptist  churches,  having  obtained  footing  in  several  parts  of  the  Colony  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  almost  immediately  after  that  event,  were  enabled  to  extend  their  principles 
and  practice  so  rapidly  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  great  State. 

On  many  accounts  the  history  of  the  denominational  advancement  in  this  State,  presents 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  for  study  and  reflection.  There  is  something  truly 
encouraging  in  the  rapid  success  and  wide  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of 
our  Lord,  which  this  history  would  embrace. 

It  is  little  more  than  seventy  years  since  the  first  Baptist  Association  was  formed  in 
this  State.  This  was  the  Ketocton,  formed  In  1766,  there  being  at  that  time  but  four 
other  Associations  of  Baptists  in  the  colonies.  The  Epi^acopal  establi!*hment  then  seemed 
so  firmly  rooted,  and  so  universally  prevalent,  having  its  costly  church  edifices  erected 
in  all  the  principal  places,  and  its  ministers  supported  by  law,  and  all  the  aristocracy 
entirely  devoted  to  it,  that  any  one  who  should  have  ventured  to  predict  that  in  three- 
score years  and  ten  this  little  handful  of  Baptists  would  outnumber  them  in  members  in 
the  ratio  of  nearly  twenty  to  one,  would  have  been  thought  almost  a  madman ;  yet  such 
has  been  the  fact.  The  number  of  communicants  in  Baptist  churches  in  Virginia  at  this 
time  is  between  5S  and  60  thousand.    This  is  a  low,  rather  than  a  high  estimate. 

From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Piumer,  the  well  informed  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  paper  in 
Richmond,  was  obtained  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  communicants  In 
the  other  principal  denominations  in  1839,  viz : — Methodists,  49,000 ;  Presbyterians, 
18,000 ;   Episcopalians,  3,0t)0. 

The  zealous,  devoted,  and  self  denying  labors  of  very  many  of  the  early  Baptist  min- 
isters, by  whose  instrumentality  churches  were  built  up,  and  the  waste  and  destitute 
places  visited  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  deserve  to  be  had  in  lasting  and  honored 
remembrance.  Many  of  these  men  were  not  learned,  nor  rich,  nor  refined ;  but  they 
were  of  that  humble  class  of  laborers^  for  which  the  Saviour  taught  us  to  pray:  and  their 
toils  were  eminently  accompanied  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  Heaven.  It  is 
also  deserving  of  notice,  that  these  men  did  not  undervalue  learning,  but  very  many  of 
them  struggled  with,  and  overcame  the  obstacles  which  encompassed  them,  and  by  self- 
culture,  and  the  diligent  use  of  the  scanty  time  and  books  they  could  command,  became 
in  a  better  and  higher  sense  educated  men^  than  a  large  portion  of  those  who  had  enjoyed 
ample  facilities,  without  properly  appreciating  and  improving  them.  The  memorials  of 
such  men  are  indeed  precious ;  and  the  biographies  of  many  of  them  have  been  preserved 
in  the  excellent  volume  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Taylor.    Take  a  single  case  for  illottration. 
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JoHir  Andbksoit,  in  1777,  went  into  Western  Virginia,  for  the  very  purpose  of  preaching 
Cliridt  where  he  had  not  been  named,  while  the  aettlementJ  were  scattered  and  remote, 
and  the  inroads  of  the  merciless  Indians  were  frequent.  After  four  years  labor,  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  dangers  and  trialet  he  succeeded  in  forming  the  Greenbriar  Chtarchf 
which  was  the  first  Baptist  church  west  of  the  mountains.  For  seven  years  he  labored 
in  this  field  without  seeing  a  single  Baptist  minister !  But  God  was  with  him,  and  blest 
his  labors.  Within  the  ^uuds  of  what  was  originally  embraced  in  that  single  churchy 
there  are  now  15  or  16  churches,  and  about  1,000  members. 

The  returns  published  in  the  last  Triennial  Register,  which  are  more  complete  lo 
reference  to  this  State  than  any  which  have  since  appeared,  give  a  total  of  26  Asso- 
ciations, 478  churches,  (including  U  unassociated,)  232  ordained,  and  44  licensed  miji> 
bters,  and  S8,988  members.  The  additions  to  the  churches  for  the  last  three  years  have 
not  been  very  large,  but  they  probably  have  averaged  3,000  per  annum.  Most  of  these 
churches  are  cordially  united  in  promoting  the  various  objects  of  religious  benevolence, 
and  the  aggregate  of  their  charities,  as  manifest  In  their  anniversaries  at  Richmond,  wae 
about  30,000  dollars  for  the  last  year. 

The  roost  striking  characteristic  in  the  State  of  the  denomination  as  compared  with  the 
larger  States  before  noticed,  is  the  comparative  paucity  of  ministers.  The  great  ends  <^ 
Christian  edification  will  not  be  as  effectually  promoted  as  they  ought,  until  each  church, 
or  at  least  two  contiguous  churches,  (instead  ot  four  frequently  distant  ones,  as  at  present,) 
have  a  pastor  entirely  devoted  to  them.  Education  and  domestic  missions,  with  an  active 
effort  in  behalf  of  Sabbath  schools  and  the  diffusion  of  tracts,  deserve  to  be  the  leading 
objects  of  regard,  until  this  noble  field  shall  evince  the  happy  results  of  assiduous  and 
successful  culture. 

The  excellent  paper  of  the  denomination,  the  Religiou$  Herald^  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  exert  an  extensive  and  happy  influence  in  cementing  the  union,  and  exciting 
the  activity,  and  increasing  the  intelligence  of  the  churches:  while  their  seminary, 
recently  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  as  "  Richmond  College,"  will  improve  the 
minds,  and  thus  facilitate  the  usefulness  of  both  ministers  and  people.  An  effort  Is  now 
making  to  secure  by  subscription  an  adequate  endowment.  The  college  is  eligibly  located, 
one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  capital,  commanding  an  extensive  and  diversified  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  (or  more  than  eight 
years,  but  was  not  chartered  as  a  college  till  the  last  winter. 

*«*  The  compiler  of  this  Brief  View  acknowledges  himself  indebted  for  aid  io  tbe  notes  on 
New  Jersey  to  tbe  Rev.  M.  J.  Kbees  of  Trenton;  for  similar  aid  in  those  on  I'eiwsylvania  to  the 
Rev.  William  Shadrach  of  Philadelphia;  and  for  a  portion  of  those  on  Maryland  to  tbe  Rev. 
George  F.  Adams  of  Baliimore. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  DISSENTING  ACADExMIES. 

Wx  BOW  continue  our  notices  of  the  various  Dinenting  Institutions  io  Great  Britain.  Our 
•BQthorities  are  various  valuable  documents,  catalogues,  reports,  MSS.,  and  periodical  publications, 
transmitted  to  us  by  our  correspondents,  Rev.  Dr.  Matheson  of  Wolverhampton,  Rev.  John  Black- 
hum  of  London,  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Bodwell  of  Dover,  and  others.  For  some  account  of  Highbury 
College,  see  American  Quarterly  Register,  vol.  iz.  p.  130 ;  Blackburn  Independent  Academy, 
4>.  133 ;  Hackney  Theological  Seminary,  vol.  xii.  p.  67 }  Bristol  Academy,  p.  68  ;  Airedale  Inde- 
f>eodent  College,  p.  177;  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  p.  180  3  Baptist  Academical  Institu- 
tion at  Stepney,  p.  181  ;  Wesleyan  Theological  Instiiution  at  Hoxton,  p.  183.  For  a  list  of  Dis- 
eeniiijg  Academies  in  Great  Britain,  extinct  and  now  in  existence,  see  vol.  xii.  p.  107.  Extracts 
irom  the  Annual  Report  of  Highbury  College  may  t>e  found,  vol.  x.  p.  204;  and  of  Homerton 
College,  p.  409. 

PONTYPOOL  BAPTIST  ACADEMY  IN  WALES. 

Aboat  the  year  1805,  a  few  Christians  connected  with  the  Baptist  denomi- 
aatioD  in  Wales,  lamenting  the  great  deficiency  in  the  literary  attainments  of 
those  who  ministered  at  Uieir  altars,  determined  to  found  an  institution  for 
literary  ud  theological  edae«tioo.    Accordiogly»  in  the  beginoing  of  IB07,  a 
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Beminaiy  was  opjened  at  Abergavenny.  Ita  management  waa  assigned  to  a 
committee  of  ministers  and  laymen  in  and  about  the  town.  The  Rev.  M.  Thomas 
was  appointed  president  and  tutor  of  the  academy.  He  also  took  charge  of  the 
boarding  department.  Though  established  for  the  education  of  Welshmen, 
and  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  principality,  still  its  beneficiaries  are 
shackled  with  no  restrictions.  Some  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
a  capacity  for  improvement,  are  necessary  for  admission  to  the  institution.  Every 
student,  who  is  approved  at  the  end  of  six  months'  residence,  is  obliged  to  remain 
three  years.  The  students  are  required  to  study  the  Welsh  language  as  well 
as  the  English.  In  1835,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  after  about  thirty  years'  faithful 
services  as  head  of  the  Academy,  retired.  The  Rev.  T.  Thomas,  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Henrietta  Street,  London,  who  had  been  a  student  of  the  Academy, 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  place.  On  account  of  the  limited  means  of  the  institution, 
and  also  on  account  of  some  efforts  being  made  to  establish  an  academy  at 
Pontypool,  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  institution  to  that  town.  A  con- 
venient building  has  been  erected  for  the  students,  and  a  house  procured  for 
the  principal. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  ministers,  who  have  been  educated  at  the  Academy, 
according  to  the  last  Report  which  we  have  seen : 


M.  D.  Jmim,  PearoM. 
J.  Jamea,  Arnsbj. 
J.  LewU,  Garway. 
£.  Pan,  Pembrokathira. 
F.  Hilej,  Llaowenartb. 
II.  Daviaa,  LUogloffan. 

D.  D.  Erant.  Pontrhydyrya. 
J.  Jonaa,  Renoboih. 

W.  Jonaa,  Cardiff. 

J.  Phlllipt,  Whiieborcb,  Salop. 

T.  Lawia,  Bwanaaa. 

E.  Erana,  Cafnnawr. 

J.  Thomaa,  Cbahanbain. 

E.  Dariaa, 

D.  Pbillipa,  CaarlooD. 

D.  Jonaa,  Pithay,  BriatoL 

J.  Datiat,  Sittim. 

D.  Robarta,  Panrbyneoeh. 

T.  Willlamt.C^mdwr. 

D.  Jonaa,  LIvarpool. 

D.  Thomaa,  Salam,  Llanfyiblaeb. 

T.  Harriaa,  Fownhopa. 

I.  Jonaa,  PanflTorddlaa. 

W.  Rofora.  Dudley. 

J.  Jonaa,  Llandora. 

D.  Daviaf ,  Evaaban. 

D.  Morris,  Amarica. 

T.  Jonaa,  Cbapatow. 

W.  Rieharda,  Panyrfaaol. 

1).  Lawia,  Tenbury. 

J.  Pritehard,  Llangollen. 

W.  R.  Daviaa,  Ebeoeaar,  Panbrokaah. 

B.  Prion,  Newtown. 

W.  Morgan,  Holybead. 

T.  Thomai,  London. 

T.  Jamei,  — — 

J.  Harriet,  Eagland. 

W.  RtfberU, 

R.  Owen,  PwIlbelL 

Totol,  74. 


H.  Williams,  Amiweb. 
J.  Evans^  Caerleon. 
J.  Francis,  Pontisbury. 
J.  Daniel,  Marloea. 

R.  Evans, 

J.  T.  Rowland,  London. 
J.  Manrire,  Walsall. 

D.  Williams, 

R.Granvill, 

E.  Probert,  Easteombaa. 
D.  Evans,  Penuel. 

R.  Hughes,  Sion  Chapel,  Cardigmnak 
O.  Williams,  Muriab,  do. 

J.  Price,  America. 
R.  Jones,  Newent. 
T.  Owen,  Betblehem. 
J.  J.  Owen,  — ^ 

D.  R.  Stephen,  Swanaaa. 
B.  Price,  Abersychan. 

E.  Thomas,  Bethel,  Baaaaleg. 
J.  Williams,  Aberdnar. 

J.  Evans,  Llandilovawi. 

T.  Jones,  Neath. 

II.  Jones,  Ebenezor,  Blaanavoiu 

E.  Evans,  Cynwyd. 

J.  Jones,  Horeb,  BlaenaTOD. 

W.  Jonae,  CaerwenU 

Students  in  tht  Acadtm^. 

Mr.  William  Thomaa. 
Mr.  Thomas  Williama. 
Mr.  William  Gravel. 
Mr.  Enuch  Price. 
Mr.  Joieph  Davies. 
Mr.  Samuel  Jonen. 
Mr.  Theophiltts  Jones. 
Mr.  John  Williams. 


BAPTIST  ACADEMY  AT  LITTLE  HORTON,  BRADFORD,  YORK- 

SHIRE. 

This  Academy  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society. 
It  was  founded  ahout  the  year  1804,  by  the  pious  and  excellent  Rev.  William 
Steadman,  D.  D.,  who  sustained  the  office  of  president  and  theological  tutor 
from  its  establishment  till  1836.  This  office  is  now  tilled  by  the  Rev.  James 
Acwortb,  M.  A.,  formerly  of  Leeds.  Classical  tutor,  Rev.  Francis  Clowes. 
The  students,  who  are  admitted,  must  be  recommended  by  the  churches  to 
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which  they  belong,  u  possessing  true  piety  and  promising  abilities.  They  are 
required  to  remain  three  months  on  trial.  Four  years  are  the  term  of  study. 
The  course  combines  rhetoric,  history,  theology,  logic,  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
learned  languages.  The  principal  donors  are,  Samuel  Brondley,  £5,280 ; 
Thomas  Key,  £1,606;  J.  B.  Wilson,  £955;  Martha  Ward,  £655;  James  Bury» 
£500 ;  Rev.  John  Sutcliff,  £500,  etc. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  ministers  who  have  been  educated  at  this 
Academy : 


*I.  Mann,  M.  A»  Maze  Pond,  Loodon. 
J&noM  VirMj,  Deekin^toa. 
•Pater  M^Farlaoe,  Trowbridfa. 

Dougald  Sinclair,  Canada. 
John  Shepliard,  Upton-ttpon-Sovfrn. 
*T.  Barraclosfh,  Wrozbani. 

William  Dynr,  Loekwood. 
John  Bdwardf,  Claphan. 
E  Bdkio  BlUut.  8tda«j. 

John  Uaigb,  Whitby. 

Thomas  Wilcoekf,  Pembroke  St.,  DaTooport. 

William  Walton,  Trowbrid|a. 

John  Beethara,  New  York. 
•William  Bound,  Saluah. 

John  Holtby,  Seampatoa. 

Jamea  JachLaoo,  Bath. 

Jamea  Williamaon,  North  Sbleldi. 

John  Alliaoa,Qrdaa. 

John  Jacksoa,  Bath. 

William  Thomas,  ItioentDt  in  Iwland 
•William  Perkins,  Pbrshore. 

John  Sykes,  Scarhoroof  h. 

Joseph  Gaunt,  8uinoin|[lej. 

Christ.  Kitchiog,  Jamaica. 

Christ.  Hunter,  Riehmoad. 

Samoei  Huf  hea,  Rawdes. 

Peter  Scott,  Shipley. 

George  Sample,  Neweastle. 

William  BottooUey,  Fostoa. 
•Daniel  Williams,  Whitchurch,  PMnb. 

William  Ooplev.  Oxford. 

Joha  Gilmore,  Mootreal,  Caaada. 

David  Doufflas,  Hamsterley. 

Char  lee  Ijarom,  8h«fleld. 

William  Coleroft,  Bramlej. 

Joha  Rowae,  Maltoa. 

Benry  Bottle,  Yellinf. 

Joeeph  Boarne,  Missiouary  to  Baadoraa. 

Beojaaiin  ThooMS,  Narheth. 

Thomas  Hopley,  HemeUHampataad. 

Saoch  Crook,  Battersea. 
•James  James,  Herown.  Oaanaartbaa. 

Monoah  Kent,  Shrewaaory. 
•George  Crook,  Wigan. 

William  Lang,  Stooktoo-opoo-Teei, 

James  M'Pherson.  SaltboDse  Lane,  HulL 

James  Phillipo,  Missiooary  to  Jamaiea. 

Jonas  Foster,  Parsley. 

Moees  Saunders,  Haworth. 
•Joseph  Forster,  Scarborough. 

John  Crook,  Hebden  Bridge. 
•Thomas  Davis,  Newport,  Moomooth. 

John  M'MiUao,  Inverary. 

Jamee  l*homas.  Missionary  to  India. 

Edwin  Sandys.  Lebanon  Springs,  New  York. 

Jamea  Richards,  Fishgard. 

Robert  Thomson,  Poiin. 

Joseph  Burton,  Missionarr  to  the  Bahamas. 

William  Humphreys,  Braintree. 

Cornelius  Morell,  Stayley  Bridge. 

Abraham  Nichols,  Keighley. 

Thomas  Morris,  Portsea,  White*B  Row. 

Charlee  Thompson,  Brecon. 

Thomas  Frearson,  Tottlebank. 

Benjamin  Evana,  Scarborough. 

William  DaTis,  Missionary  to  Grahan^  Town. 

John  Yeadon,  Horsforth. 

John  Jordan,  Staaninglej. 
•H.  Shellsbear,  Walworth. 

Benjamin  Francis,  Uley. 

James  Bdwards,  Nottiogham. 

Isaac  New,  Arnehy. 

Whole  numberi  140. 


Hugh  Jones,  Newport,  Monnouthshira. 
David  Griffiths,  Burnley. 
S.  Frearson,  Idle. 
Charles  H.  Roe,  London. 
William  Liddell,  Foxton. 
John  Davit,  Buckinghamsh. 
John  Dawion,  Newark. 
William  Miles,  Newport,  Monmoathah. 
Titus  Reynolds,  Earls  Coin. 
Thomas  Thomas,  Milford. 
Benjamin  Wheeler.  Ateh  Lench,  near  Evesham. 
Jamee  Blackburn,  Walgrave. 
James  Allen,  Bsllina.  Ireland. 
John  Spoooer,  Barnoldswick. 
David  Junes,  Hornecastle. 
Thomas  Jordan,  Mas  ham. 
Thomas  Stead  man,  Ramsgata. 
William  Fraser,  Bolton. 
Joeeph  Davis,  Church  Street,  Blaakftian. 
F.  Hutchinson,  Canada. 
John  A  Id  is,  Manchester. 
•Edward  Goodjoo.  Maltoa. 
John  Savage,  Cueeley. 
David  Rees,  Burton  Latiaier. 
John  Morgan,  Pater. 
Thomas  Pott  infer,  Swaowlck. 
W.  P.  Scott,  Colne. 
Henry  Alhreoht.  Mirfield. 
David  Taylor,  Biogley. 
Thomas  H.  Facer,  Chapel-fold. 
Samuel  Tsnseott,  South  Shields. 
Smedmore, 


Jasoes  Smedmore,  Nitoo,  Isle  of  Wight. 

John  Jooee,  Sahden. 

James  Webb,  Btooeboosa. 

David  Marsh,  Asbtoo. 

D.  Thomoson,  Greenock. 

Richard  Tnnley,  Northampton. 

Robert  Johnetone,  Beverley. 

Beoaiah  Hoe,  Broomsgrove. 

Hugh  Anderson,  Maryport. 

Edmaod  Theobald,  Fenny  Stratlbrd. 

J.  P.  Hewlett,  Kingshridga. 

T.  Dawson,  Baenp. 

Francis  Johnstone,  Rorobridge  and  Diahfortk 

Janaea  Edxe,  SuttooKm-Trent. 

laaac  Griffiths,  Bethlohem,  near  Bavarlbrdweat. 

Morris  Edwards,  Bui  lib. 

Henry  Dowson.  Bradford. 

Alexander  Stalker,  Sheffield. 

James  Buck,  Rotherharo. 

John  Collina,  Broughtoo. 

David  Evans,  Slack,  near  Keighley. 

Joeeph  Wyke,  Hunaaanby. 

^wUfUi  in  iht  Academy. 

Mr.  Timothy  Moore. 
John  Peacock. 
Joseph  Fox. 
Joseph  Harvey. 
Jonathan  Lewis. 
David  M'Kay. 
Joseph  Fuller  Spark. 
John  Griffiths. 
John  Gird  wood. 
Beth  Lewis. 
Thomas  Taylor. 
Charles  New. 
Richard  B.  Lancaster. 
William  McMillan. 
Abraham  Kenworthy. 
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CHESHUNT    COLLEGE,   HERTFORDSHIRE. 

The  late  lUustHoas  and  truly  honorable  Selina,  Countess  of  Hanting-don, 
animated  by  a  fervent  zeal  to  spread  the  knowledg^e  of  the  Saviour,  founded 
and  supported,  among  other  institutions,  a  college  in  Wales,  for  the  preparation 
of  pious  young  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  building,  which  was 
situated  at  Talgarth,  in  the  County  of  Brecon,  Wales,  was  publicly  opened  in 
a  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  bv  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  August  34, 
1768.  From  it  her  ladyship  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  ministers, 
eminent  for  fidelity  and  usefulness,  go  forth  to  preach  Jesus  Christ 

In  1787,  several  friends,  knowing  that  the  aid  afforded  by  Lady  Huntingdon  ^ 
roust  cease  with  her  life,  (her  income  being  only  a  jointure,]  offered  themselves 
to  form  a  society  for  the  continuance  and  support  of  her  college,  when  it  should 
be  deprived  of  her  fostering  care.  Accordingly,  she  appointed  ten  trustees, 
who  were  to  act  for  the  institution  on  her  decease,  and  to  whom  she  bequeathed 
her  furniture,  books,  and  other  articles.  Immediately  after  her  death,  which 
occurred  June  17,  1791,  the  trustees  determined  to  remove  the  college  from 
Wales  and  establish  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  The  premises  which 
are  now  occupied,  were  immediately  purchased,  at  Cheshunt,  sixteen  miles  from 
London.  They  consist  of  a  family  house  with  offices,  a  large  garden  and 
orchard  with  nine  acres  of  land.  The  institution  was  opened  August  24,  1793. 
A  neat  chapel  was  dedicated  July  9,  1806;  and  in  1821,  a  building  was  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  twenty  students.  The  young  men  who  are  educated 
at  Cheshunt  College,  are  left  entirely  free  in  their  choice  of  the  denomination 
of  Christians  among  whom  they  may  prefer  to  exercise  their  ministry.  Its 
principles  are  Calvinistic,  as  set  forth  in  its  formulary,  comprised  in  fifteen 
articles ;  being  the  substance  of  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  were  maintained  by  Romaine,  Toplady,  Berrid^e  and  others. 
The  fifteen  articles  treat  of  God,  the  Scriptures,  creation,  fall  of  roan  from 
original  riffhteousness,  original  sin,  predestination  and  election,  Christ  the 
mediator.  Holy  Ghost,  free  will,  justification,  sanctification  and  good  works, 
works  before  justification,  the  church,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Foster,  resident,  and  classical  tutor;  R(>v.  William  Broadfoot, 
theological  tutor. 

Among  those  who  were  introduced  into  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  means  of 
this  institution,  are  the  following.  Those  with  a  star  affixed  to  their  names, 
iiave  deceased. 


AT  TALfiARTB. 

^Adamt,  — ,  Salitbary. 

^Aldridge,  — — ,  Jewry  Street,  Loodoo. 

♦Alley,  -^,  Stepney. 

^^Autten,  H.  J.,  Great  Wakeriof ,  Eiees. 

^Bernerd^ ,  Hull. 

Deerd,  iamea,  Searborongh. 
-♦Beaafoy,  S.,  Town  Satton. 
♦Bennet.  Thomae,  Birmingham. 
-'*Beetf  Thomat,  Psrpetoal  CuraU  of  Cradley,  Wor- 
oettenbire. 

Boddily,  — — ,  America. 

JBradley,  — — ■  Mancheeter. 

Broady,  William,  Bewel't  Green,  Kent. 

Browning,  JowpJK  Wriogton. 

'♦Bryan, ,  Sheffield. 

♦Bryeon,  — — ,  London. 

Born.  Edward,  M.  A.,  Leetnrer  of  St.  Mary'e, 
Birmingham. 
♦Camidge,  George. 

Clark, ,  Cbeadle,  Suffbrdebire. 

Clyton,  John,  lenior,  late  of  the  Weigb-hoqie, 
London. 
*Cook,  Joeeph,  Sonth  Carolina,  (Mieefonary.) 


Coeaon,  -~— ,  do. 

*Orole,  Andrew,  Pfnoer^  Ball. 

^oretoo.  William,  Newcastle. 
DaWofl,  Thomae.  Yeovil, 
DawMMi,  — — ,  Sheffield. 
-,  Walworth. 


do. 


Derbyshire,  — . 

Dunn,  — — , 
*Elli8,  Robert. 

^English, ■,  Wobom. 

*£yre, ,  M.  A.,  Curate  of  St.G{lee,  Reading, 

and  Homerton. 

French, . 

*Ford,  George,  Stepney. 

Giles, ,  North  America. 

*Glasebrook,  Curate  of  Warrington. 

Gray, . 

^Griffiths,  Joeeph,  Aeton,  Berki. 

Griffiths,  John,  Coleford,  GloocestershiM. 
*Harris,  — — ,  Curate  of  Stanmore. 

Harris,  John,  Fordham,  Essei. 

Hawknsworth,  •— — ,  United  Brethrea. 
*Hayes,  — — ,  North  Ameriea. 

^Herdsman, ,  Sonth  Petherton. 

*Honoywill,  John,  Melksbam. 

Honey  wood,        '. 

Hull, . 

H  Upton,  Job,  ClaxtOB,  Norfolk. 

Hyde,  — — . 

^Jenkins,  — — ,  Lewes. 
*  Johnson,  —i—,  Manchester. 

Dr.  Jones,  Lady  Glenoroliy'i  Ohapel,  Edinbargk. 
*Jones,  Thomas,  OathaL 
"■Jones,  William. 
*Jones,  Joseph,  Lioeolii. 

Jones,  Theodora. 

Jones,  WiUius. 
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Jonet,  Law  if,  Darfaam. 
*Kirkni«n,  Lemuel,  Ulingtock 
*Legf&t,  — — ,  Burwesh. 

•LewiN, ,  Booth  Sea  Iflaada,  (lllMioMfy) 

*Llord,  — — ,  Swantea. 

M'AII,  Robert,  Londoo. 

May,  Jamet. 

Maya,  John. 

Manteil,  ^— ,  Swindon. 
*Mead,  — >,  Lectorer  of  Bt  Jobn'a,  Wappiof. 
*Maldrani,  ^— . 

*  Meyer,  ^^,  Artillery  Lane,  LMdon. 
•Milla,  Philip,  Walworth. 

Mollond.  — — . 

Moore,  John. 

Morria, ^  Moomonthihire. 

«M<iaa, ,  Narbeth,  South  Wales. 

*Dr  Monn,  ^— ,  Jamaica. 

Moon,  Jamea. 

•Neweil, ,  Vicar  of  Oreat  Mjaaenden. 

^Newborn, ,  Watehett. 

Piriah, ,  late  of  Sheffield. 

*  Pariah,  ^— ,  Rednall,  near  Birmingham. 
^Paraona,  Edward,  l<oeda. 

*Pearae,  Sarooei,  Truro. 

Pbeaae, . 

Phillipa, . 

•Phillipa,  Darid,  Norwich. 
•Piatt,  W.  F.,  London. 
•Porter,  Edward,  Highfata 

Price,  John,  Minitier  of  St.  Paori,  Blaclibani 
Eatabliahment. 

Pritchard, ^. 

Ralph,  David,  Briatol. 

Richards,  Lewis,  Baltimore,  N.  A.,  (Miaaiooiry.) 

Richardson^ . 

•Roby,  William,  Mancheater. 

Roberta, ,  Sooth  Carolina,  (Mlaaionary.) 

•Rowland,  — — ,  Gainsborough. 
•Rowley, ,  Warwick. 

Sfldcole,  — — ,  London. 
•Shenstone,         * 

Stephens,  — . 
•Smith,  Thomaa,  Leather  Lane,  Londoo. 

Shatter,  — — . 

•Stumpbouaen, ,  Ciack. 

•Tessier,  ,  (Tbatteris. 

•Thnrn,  Thomaa,  Enfield. 

Thorrer,  — — . 

Thresher. —,  Abingdon. 

Townsend,  George,  Ramagate. 
•Tyler,  ^— ,  Vicar  of  Aabby,  Lioeolo. 
^Vaoghao,  — -,  Veovll. 
•Underwood,  &  W.,  Bristol. 
•Waring,  — -— ,  Coleford,  Gloooeaterahife. 

*  Wase,  Benjamin. 
•WatkiPS, . 

•White, ,  Sooth  Pkitbertoa. 

•Whitefoot,  ^->,  BnAeld. 

Wildburo,  Timothy,  Peoryn. 
•XViiks,  Matthew,  Tabernacle,  London. 
*Wiika.  Mark,  Norwich. 

Wllliama,  Mnrrica. 

Williama,  Thomaa,  Stepney. 
•WilKnms,  Griffith,  Gath  Street  Chapel,  Loodoo. 

Williama,,  John. 
•Williams,  Hugh,  Stone,  Btaffbrdshira. 

•Winkworth,  ,  Chaplain  of  Bt.  Saviow^a, 

Snuibwark. 
•Wren,  William,  York. 

Young,  Thomaa,  Margate 


AT  CHEBHUIfT. 

•William  Jonea. 
•William  Kemp,  Cbeahnat. 

William  Robertson,  Northombarlaiid. 
•T.  Sevan  Winter. 

John  Bickerdike,  Kentiah  Town. 

Robert  Bradley,  HaoebaalMr. 

John  DaTifl,  Whitalabie. 

John  Parry. 
•John  Jamea,  Enfield. 
•Jdm  Chamberlain,  Bath. 
•William  Macdooaid,  Enfield. 
*WiiUam  Mathar,  Dorw. 


John  MeflTen,  Yannonth. 

John  Brich,  Canada. 
•Geofge  ijee,  Exeter. 

William  Upjohn,  Vicar  of  Field  Dalling,  Norfolk. 

Richard  Turnbull,  Newcaatle-opon«TyB«> 
•Richard  Owen,  Cheshunt. 

John  Finley,  Tonbridge  Wella. 
•William  Thomaa. 
*T.  Stephena  Walah. 
•William  Bonnet,  Dttraley. 
•William  Roas. 

John  Mather,  Beverley. 

George  Gladstone,  Lincoln. 

Richard  Newman,  M.  A.,  Coof latoo. 

John  Brown.  Cheltenham. 
•Alexander  Hay,  Warrington. 
•Mr.  Joseph  Stone. Cheshnnt. 

James  Shepherd,  BnrwelL 

James  Trego,  Brighton. 

William  Arbon,  ilalL 
•John  Latchford,  London. 
•Thomas  Longstaff. 

John  Emblem,  Stratford. 

Robert  Stodhard,  Mulberry  Oardeaa,  Loodon. 

George  Savage  White,  America. 

Sampson  Hawthorn,  Hereford. 

Samuel  Franklin,  Lewea. 

James  Bridgman,  Chester. 

William  Wilkins,  late  of  St.  Agnae,  Cornwall 

Andrew  White,  Southend. 

Joshua  Meflfen. 

Edward  Lake,  Worcester. 

Jacob  Kirkman  Foater,  Cheabunt 

James  Howes,  Goring. 

Henry  Fither. 

Thomas  Griffiths,  Cam,  Gloneestanbire. 

Ralph  Wardle,  Thatcharo. 

Thomas  Key  worth,  Radford,  near  Nottioghain. 

John  Williams,  Chester. 

Amos  Westob^,  B.  A.,  Curate  of  Emberden. 

Francis  Mardtn,  late  Cnrato  of  St.  Johnhi,  Brad- 
ford Row. 

James  RIom field,  Canterbury. 

Edward  Craig,  M  A.,  Miniaterof  St.  Janaa'a,  Epia. 
Chapel,  Edinburgh. 

Benjamin  Isaac,  Hackney. 
•David  Jones,  Cheshnnt. 

T.  Thompson  Coalea,  KidderminatFr. 

Matthew  Freeman. 

George  Marris,  Aston,  Berkshire. 

OriflSth  Davies  Owen,  Maidenhead. 

James  Pnole,  Worcester. 

Honry  Tudsberry  Turner. 

John  White  James,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 

Stephen  Davis,  Esiabliahment. 

Thomas  Noyes,  Bath. 

Thomas  Sharp,  M.  A.,  Crown  St  Chapel,  Londook. 

Thomaa  Jonoa,  Curate  of  St.  Jamea'a,  Peotonvilhik 

Jtihn  Wells,  Cheltenham. 

George  Steward,  Curate  of  Wood  Baatwick,  and 
Hemblhij|don,  Norfolk 

John  Jonea,  Birmingham. 

John  Owen,  Bath. 
•Hiram  Chambera,  Bellary,  B.  Indiaa,  (MlaaloQary.) 

Jamea  Sherman,  Reading. 
•T.'Stephenaoo,  Gate  Street  Chapel,  London. 
•George  Mottram,  Eaat  Grinatead. 

Thomaa  Anderaon,  Dover. 

John  Boaista 
•Richard  Owen,  Holywell  Honnt  Chapel,  Londmu 

Jamee  Durrant,  Gate  Street  Chapel,  Lnodoa. 

George  Neeton,  Tabernacle,  Norwiok. 

John  Wood.  Gieat  Malvern. 

William  Aldridge,  Eaat  Orinataad. 

William  Lucy,  BriatoL 
•Mr.  John  Beaofoy. 

Ebeneser  Morley,  Hull. 

Benjamin  Woodyard,St.  AgMc,  Oorowalt. 

James  Tuckle,  Bradford,  Wllta. 

Joeeph  Wooda. 

Leonard  Jamee  Wake,  Brixton. 

John  Harris,  AlfViaton. 

John  Dryden,  Norwich. 

William  Hodaon,  Skm  Chapal,  Whkaefaapal, 

London. 
•William  FlMcher,  Bath. 

BeojamiB  Piaraooa,  Eb^y. 
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JamM  Saund^ra,  Cnrato  of  Bilk  Willoofhby, 
Lincolnshire. 

Charles  Clarke. 

J.  6.  Lanf  ridg«.  THdnlAy  Banks. 

John  GrifEihs,  Welub  Calvinistic  Matbodiita. 

W.  6.  6.  Falls,  Middleton. 

W.  A.  Hurndall,  Oeronport. 
*John  Allen,  Newbaven. 

Charles  Thoman,  North  Niblay. 

James  Copo,  Farringdon. 

Fitzall  George  White,  (>looeest«r. 

Francis  Read  Mooie,  ^hsro. 

John  J.  J.  Kcmpstor,  Conf  leton. 

Joseph  Sortain,  Brighton. 

George  Weight. 

Edward  Bates,  Leamtngton. 

Mark  Duller,  Southgate. 

W.  Skinner  Keale,  Tor|ioiaL 

Rtchsrd  Souibb,  Ely. 

John  StribUng,  Enneld. 

Richard  Pingree,  Basingstoke. 

Elias  Parrv,  Northampton  Tabernacle,  London. 

William  VVoodhouso,  Swansea. 

WiHiam  Wilsdon,  Preston. 

John  Osvies,   Aldermanburj   Postern  Chapel, 
London. 

Henry  Rogers,  Wolverhampton. 
*Thomas  Hughes,  Marlborough  Chapel,  Kenl-road. 


Samuel  Gibbe,  Roehdtle. 
*Mr.  Robert  Roberta. 

Henrj  Uollis,  Framlingbi 

Frederick  IVrkins. 

Caleb  Bird,  Warriogtoo. 

^mqel  Franklin,  FolkeetMiau 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Oartford. 
*Mr.  Daniel  Eraos,  CbeshunU 


SiwUfUs  in  the  ColUge. 

William  PowelL 
Thomas  Dodd. 
J.  P.  Simpson. 
James  Morris. 
Benjamin  S.  Hollis. 
Lemuel  Horndall. 
W.J.Grundy. 
T.  H.  Woodroffb. 
E.  C.  Wilshere. 
W.  M.  Cox. 
Stephen  Ijepine. 
E.  C.  Lewis. 
Charles  Lee. 
T.  R.  Brown. 

John  Abbs,  Jlissieaery  Stmdent. 


Total  at  Talgarth,  125;   at  CheshuDt,  139;   number  of  Students  in  the 
College,  8;  toUl,  272. 


EVANGELICAL  INSTITUTION  AT  NEWPORT  PAGNEL. 

This  institution  had  its  origin  in  the  plana  and  liberality  of  such  men  u 
Newton,  Thornton  and  Cowper.  In  1764,  the  Rev.  William  Bull,  who  bad 
studied  for  the  ministry  under  Dr.  Ashworth,  the  immediate  succeaor  of  Dr. 
Doddridge,  was  settled  over  the  Independent  Church  at  Newport  He  was  soon 
requested  to  take  charge  of  several  voung  men  in  their  studies  preparatory  to 
the  ministry.  While  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Bull  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
John  Newton  of  Olney.  Mr.  Newton  immediately  took  an  active  interest  ia 
Mr.  Bull's  labors,  and  interested  some  of  his  London  friends  in  the  project. 
He  also  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  academy,  which  was  printed  and  circulated.  In 
January,  1789,  Mr.  Bull  was  appointed  tutor,  and  for  several  years,  the  academy 
was  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Among  the  most  liberal  donors  was 
John  Thornton.  At  his  decease,  he  gave  £200  per  annum  for  the  support  of  tbe 
school  so  long  as  Mr.  Bull  should  have  the  charge  of  it  In  1786,  the  Rev.  Sarooel 
Greatheed,  having  prosecuted  his  studies  under  Mr.  Bull,  was  appointed  to  assist 
him  in  the  work  of  tuition.  When  Mr.  G.  took  charge  of  an  independent  con- 
gregation at  Wooburn,  Bedfordshire,  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Bull  succeeded  him, 
being  united  with  his  father  in  the  superintendence  of  the  academy,  till  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  July,  1814.  The  Rev.  T.  P.  Bull  had  the  sole  charge  for 
a  number  of  years,  till  the  Rev.  Josiah  Bull,  M.  A.  was  united  with  him.  While 
the  Newport  institution  is  conducted  by  a  dissenting  minister,  and  chiefly 
supplied  by  dissenting  students,  the  great  object  of  its  foundation  was  to  secure 
pious  and  suitable  candidates  for  the  ministry,  without  regard  to  their  particular 
views  as  to  forms  of  church  government  Evangelical  sentiments,  personal 
piety  and  suitable  talents  for  the  ministry  are  the  essential  requisites  of  admis- 
sion. A  regular  course  of  classical  and  theological  instruction  is  pursued.  The 
students,  (generally  six  or  eight  in  number,)  board  with  the  tutor,  and  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  a  private  family.  On  Sabbath  evening,  they  supply  congre- 
gations in  the  vicinity  with  religious  instruction.  The  sum  of  fifly  guineas  per 
annum  is  the  whole  charge  that  is  made  for  each  student,  including  the  tutor's 
salary  and  the  board  of  the  young  men. 
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The  following  u  the  list  of  •tadento  edacated  at  the  Academy.    Those  with 
a  itar  affixed  are  deceased. 


»WillMm  BotMd,  Thora. 
*John  Ooodef  Loodoo. 

Eli  Pordhaia. 

ThoiDM  Boll,  Bltedm. 
*W.  SparkM. 

Maaae  Gardner,  Cambridge. 
*Samael  Greathaed,  P.  A.  8L,  Wobun. 

Bamoel  Hllljard,  Bedford. 

John  Beroxton,  Broomcgrora. 
*Robort  Cottam,  Brooms|roTa. 
*Tboaiai  Gardiner,  Btratiord-oo-AroQ. 
^William  Boll,  Anoriea. 

John  Millard. 
^Jaoaee  Hig gs,  Cheaboot. 
*John  8aTage,  Farnham. 

John  Clement  Bicknell,  Crick. 

Tbomae  Palmer  Boll,  Newport  PafMl. 

William  Bvane,  Welb. 
*Thomai  Jamee. 
•John  Hillvard.Twlllio«atei 
*Riehard  Fleiener,  Bieeater. 

James  Raban,  HoekliiTe. 

RoUon  Morria. 

Richard  Elliott,  DeTlaai. 

John  Smith,  Redborn. 

William  Chapman,  Greenwich. 

Bamoel  Hobton,  Maoiden. 

John  Hopput,  Tardlef  Uaatinn. 
*JoMph  Ward. 

William  Tomlia,  Cheabara. 
*Bhadrach  Jackaon,  Old. 
*Franeit  Horoberttone,  Jamaict. 

Christopher  Bell. 

Robert  Bifgeri,  America. 

Joeeph  Oraveitoek,  Old.  * 

Imae  Wmt,  Devon. 
•John  Wilton. 

Oectrte  Blade,  Corahaoi. 

William  Campbell. 

Bamoel  Barrowi,  Bradlng. 
*Joeeph  PiDkertoo,  WhatitoiM. 


Jooathan  Bdwardn,  CockemMth. 

John  Cbappell,  Yaxley. 
*Tbomat  Haeket. 

Joe.  Brookee,  Ridgmont. 

Williams  Bawkin*, Toweeeter. 

Cbarle*  Gilbert,  Islington. 

William  Sherman,  PlvmoatJi. 

JaoMS  Slje,  Potter's-Pory. 

Obed  Psrker,  Adderborj. 

J.  W.  Wayne,  Hitchin. 

J.  E.  Praeman. 

N.  M.  Harry,  London. 

G.  B.  Phllipe,  HarrohL 

Josiah  Boll,  A.  M.,  Newport  PiMoL 

Edward  Adey,  Leightoo  Boxsara. 

Thomas  James  Da  vies,  Roystoik 

Henry  Kid^ll,  Byfieid. 
*Thomas  Kilpto  Higgs,  East  Indies. 

John  Williams,  Newhaven. 

William  Spencer,  Hnlloway. 

Henry  Madgin,  Doxford. 

Thomas  Boas,  East  Indies. 

Bamoel  Hillyard,  Blstead. 

George  Stonobooae,  Middletoa  Chenies. 

Thomas  Wilson  Bridges,  Buckingham. 

John  Aahby,  Braekiey. 

Edward  Wilkes,  Ponder*s  Bod. 

Tbomsp  Kennerly,  Bnrton<«o-Traiit. 

John  Millia,  LiSvenham. 

Jebn  Protberoe,  Prodingbam. 


SludenU  in  the  House* 

John  Bromiley, 
George  Wilkins. 
Bamoel  Harris. 
John  Spencer. 
Henry  Coleman. 
James  Spong. 
William  EastMbrook. 


COWARD  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

In  the  earlv  history  of  Non-conformity,  many  of  the  most  eminent  dissenting^ 
ministers  undertook  to  train  up  pious  youths  for  the  pastoral  office.  Amon|f 
these  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Frsnkland,  Timothy  JoIIie,  and  Wsdsworth,  at 
Atterbury ;  Warren,  Jsmes,  and  Grove,  at  Tsunton ;  Tsllents,  Owen,  and 
Benion,  at  Shrewsbury ;  Grew,  Shewell,  Oldfield,  etc.  at  Coventry.  Amonr 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  school  of  the  Rev.  John  Jennings,  first  established 
at  Kib worth,  and  removed  in  173*2  to  Hinckley,  in  Leicestershire.  The  celeb- 
rity of  this  school  was  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  eminent  Dr.  Doddridge 
was  afterwards  its  teacher ;  and  partly  to  the  full  development  of  academical 
instruction  pursued  in  it.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Jennings,  Dr.  Doddridge,  at  the 
earnest  persuasion  of  Dr.  Watts  and  others,  took  charge  of  the  Academy,  first 
in  HarboTough,  in  1729,  and  at  Northampton,  to  which  it  was  removed  in  1730. 
It  rapidly  increased  in  celebrity  and  importance.  Many  from  England,  some 
from  Scotland,  and  some  even  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  enjoyed  its  privi- 
leges. It  was  constituted  on  the  most  catholic  basis,  including  persons  of 
various  denominations  of  Protestant  dissenters,  and  some  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church.  There  were  seldom  less  than  from  30  to  40 
students  in  the  seminary,  the  most  of  whom  were  designed  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  said  to  have  been  educated  by  Dr. 
Doddridge,  during  the  twenty-two  years  in  which  he  filled  the  theological  chair 
at  Northampton,  was  more  than  200,  of  which  more  than  120  entered  the  min- 
istry.   Among  the  assistanti  of  Dr.  Doddridge  were  Job  Orton,  (his  biographer, 
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Br.  Aikin  of  Leicester,  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  afterwards  professor  of  onenUl  litera- 
ture in  the  Uuiversity  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  S.  Clark,  a  son  of  Dr.  Clark  of  St. 
Albans,  etc. 

In  I7i*)8,  W.  Coward,  Esq.  of  Walthamstow  near  London,  died,  and  left  a  lar^e 
sum  for  the  support  of  a  dissenting  academy.  The  first  trustees  were  Dra. 
Watts,  Guise,  Jennings,  and  Mr.  Neal,  a  son  of  the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Puritans.  In  175'^  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  the  academy  was  reoMved 
to  Daventry,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Caleb  Asbworth,  D,  D.,  one  of 
Dr.  D.'d  students,  and  a  gentleman  alike  distinguished  for  learning,  prudence, 
and  piety.  He  drew  up  the  Rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  were 
published  without  his  name,  and  extensively  used.  He  died  in  1775,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas  Rtibins.  '^  Among  many  other  mental  endowments 
of  Mr«  Robins,**  says  Robert  Hall,  **  he  was  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  taste 
and  elegance  of  diction ;  and  perhaps  my  reader  will  excuse  my  observing, 
that  the  first  perception  of  these  qualities  which  the  writer  of  these  lines  remem- 
bers to  have  possessed,  arose  from  hearing  him  preach  at  Northampton  on  a 
public  occasion."  In  1781,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  BeUham,  whose  principles 
were  then  supposed  to  be  evangelical,  but  who  subsequently  became  a  leading 
Unitarian.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  John  Horsey,  was  deposed  from  his  office 
on  account  of  his  heretical  sentiments,  and  the  institution  at  Northaroptoa  was 
dissolved. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Coward's  funds  were  devoted  to  the  aid  of  separate 
institutions  in  London.  One  of  these  was  under  the  care  of  John  Eames, 
F.  R.  8.,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Northampton  Academy.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  David  Jennings.  At  his  death,  the  seminary  assumed  a  more 
regular  form.  The  premises  afterwards  known  as  **  Hoxton  Academy,"  were 
fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  sttidents.  It  then  had  three  distmgui.shed  tutors, 
Drs.  Savaj^p,  Andrew  Kippis,  and  Abraham  Rees.  In  1784,  Dr. Kippis  resigned, 
and  his  colleague  in  the  following  year.  The  London  Academy  was  then  con- 
nected with  that  at  Daventry.  In  179!),  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
ree-stablishment  of  the  L^indon  branch.  Large  and  convenient  premises  were 
obtained  in  fhe  retired  village  of  Wymondley,  in  Hertfordshire,  near  London. 
The  Rev.  W.  Parry  became  resident  tutor.  He  discharged  his  duties  for  twenty 
years  with  great  success.  He  was  succeeded  hy  the  Rev.  J.  Atkinson,  who 
died  in  1821.  From  this  period,  the  Academy  has  been  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Morell.  Since  his  connection,  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  personal  piety  of  candidates  for  admission.  Hitherto,  the  seminary  has 
flourished  under  his  instructions  in  the  best  and  highest  sense.  Among  the 
classical  tutors  who  have  assisted  him,  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  F.  Burder,  Mr.  Bailey, 
Rev.  Joseph  Turnbull,  B.  A.  Mr.  Lee  and  Rev.  W.  Hull. 

The  establishment  of  the  London  University,  otiering  those  advantages  which 
an  university  alone  can  confer,  without  the  excluKive  restrictions  of  the  ancient 
national  institutions,  Mr.  Coward's  trustees  determined  to  secure  to  their 
students  all  those  literary  privileges  which  a  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  nnivernity  could  command.  For  this  purpose,  the  extensive  building,  situated 
in  Byng  Place,  Torrington  Square,  was  purchased  in  18J2,  and  was  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  Academic  family  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  It  is  a  hand- 
some structure,  and  the  internal  arrangements  are  in  every  respect  elegant  and 
commodious.  The  students  are  lodged  and  boarded  under  the  control  and 
superintendence  of  the  tutor.  Their  theological  pursuits  are  directed  by  him  ; 
while  for  improvement  in  Hebrew,  the  classics,  mathematics,  etc.,  they  attend  on 
the  lectures  of  the  various  University  professors.  The  College  is  in  possession 
of  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  library,  of  many  thousand  volumes,  including 
some  rare  and  beautiful  editions  of  the  classics,  a  collection  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  etc. 


HISTORY  OF  HOMERTON  COLLEGE. 

Tills  institution  was  commenced  in  1730,  in  connection  with  a  society  of  pious 
laymen,  who  formed  what  was  denominated  from  the  place  of  their  meeting. 
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''The  King^t  Head  Society,'*  and  who  sought  to  revive  io  the  Baptist  and 
Independent  denominations  a  zeal  for  orthodox  opinions,  which  were  about  that 
time  much  assailed.  Several  years  subsequcnlly,  ''the  Conjrregational  Fund 
Board  **  formed  an  union  with  this  society,  so  far  as  to  commit  the  business  of 
training  up  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  a  joint  committee,  formed  of  members 
of  each  body.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Parsons,  appointed  in  1731,  was  the  first  tutor. 
He  resided  at  Clerkenwell  Green,  and  there  maintained  the  Academy  till  17*)5, 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Abraham  Taylor  at  Deptford,  where  it 
remained  till  March,  1740.  Dr^  Taylor  wss  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hubbard  of  Stepney,  where  the  Academy  remained  till  his*  death  in  174>l.  His 
euccesKor,  Rev.  Dr.  Zephaniah  JVTarryatt,  died  in  March,  1754,  leaving  the  charge 
of  the  Academy  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Walker,  who  had  been  assistant  tutor  with 
Mr.  Hnbbnrd  and  Dr.  Marryott.  He  removed  the  Academy  to  Plai(«terer's 
Hall,  Addle  Street,  London.  Under  him  as  classical  tutor.  Dr.  Condor  of  Cam- 
bridge as  theological  tutor,  and  the  excellent  Dr.  Gibbons  as  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
etc.,  it  continued  to  flourish.  In  1754,  it  was  removed  to  a  house  opposite 
Bancroft^  Alms  House,  Mile  Bud  Road.  Here  it  remained  till  17(38,  when  it 
was  removed  to  Horaerton.  A  large  outlay  in  expense  was  thus  rendered 
inevitable.  B-ffore  any  instructions  were  given  to  the  students,  the  trustees 
were  compelled  to  sell  out  all  their  funded  property.  They  were,  however, 
liberally  aided  by  the  religious  public  In  1822,  the  buildings  of  the  institution 
became  «o  much  dilapidated,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  take  them  entirely 
down.  They  were  subsequently  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £10,000.  The 
institution  has  been  upheld  by  a  sucession  of  pious  and  able  tutors.  Dr.  J.  ?• 
Smith  is  known  and  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  Christian  world  as  an  able 
the(»logical  wrKer. 

The  object  of  the  insftrtution«  which  has  existed  more  than  100  years,  is  to 
support  20  yiHing  men  of  decid^^d  and  approved  piety,  who  possexs  respectable 
talents,  snd  are  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  gitiry  of  God,  and  the 
immortal  welfare  of  mankind,  by  engaging  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
in  pursuing  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  such  branches  of 
literature  as  may  best  qualify  them  for  the  intelligent  and  honorable  discharge 
of  the  sacred  office  to  which  they  aspire.  The  period  of  time  allotted  to  the 
entire  course  is  six  years ;  the  first  two  of  whicii  are  occupied  solely  in  classical 
pursuits,  and  the  remaining  four  in  classical,  theological  and  philosophical 
studies.  In  cases  where  a  classical  education  has  been  previously  enjoyed,  the 
term  of  study  is  contracted  proporlionably  to  the  attainments  which  have  been 
made. 

1*he  present  tutors  are  the  Rev.  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  Rev.  Daniel 
God&ey  Bishop. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ministers  who  have  been  educated  at  the  various 
tDstitutions.    Those  marked  b  were  Baptists. 


Anthon?  Moyhew.  Lynn. 

Jamra  \V«lih,  Hitchin,  and  F«ttar  Iam,  Loodon. 
ftFaniu^l  Jameii,  Hiirhin 

William  Muih,  BaiiinyMolie. 

J.  CoiidHr,  0.  I),  (and  Tutor)  Canbridfe  sad 
l^ndiin. 

Ebencanr  Cornell.  Cotohnatf»r. 

Georfn  l,4»wi«i  YiHUig.  Mtlhoarn  Vort. 
h  Morgan  Griffithn,  l.«iin(liin. 

T  GihlKum,  D  D  (niiri  'I'utor)  Loodoo. 

Junathan  Who-lrr.  Axminfetar. 
AJiMcph  ralnMr,  BitHmiKm. 

WilliHin  i*orn«ill.  WoiMfhHdg*. 

Li*bliru4  Oliver,  Horningaham. 

Rkbard  CtKipntf  M«>tb«)urn. 

John  Ititfrr*.  Hojthwark. 

Jniin  Py«%  Sheffinld. 
ACharIc*  Mil«>*,(:uildford. 

^mual  Gardner,  Briil|N>rt. 

Bamuel  ritili|M,  Durrhentnr. 

B«ftijanHfi  Sp(»n<*«>r.  Horchaatet. 

Joaiah  Carter,  Oakliam,  kA 

JaoMNi  (banning Imm,  HtiU. 

Bnmnel  Rrewor,  Htppn^y. 

TlKNna«i  Rodiina.  Loni;  AMfoffl-aod  Dtotoa. 

H«ar/  Field,  BkadAcd. 


Baxter  Cole,  Braintree,  Ibe.,  Mtlataaft  to  Mr. 

Towln. 
Tbuma*  Bi^hnp,  Raoinfatoke. 
Nieliniaa  Oomi,  Tniwhrirfge. 
Juhn  Piinflold.  Birmiitybam. 
Jobn  WilkiiiMj  Wi>ym<Mith. 
Bbeiiesi'r  AIIrh,  Chfln»«ford. 
SuiiMiH  HaccMi,  Aahlfty. 
Jrromiiih  l<imf  fiabl.  Ouodle,  Jbe. 
Rolicri  Wflla.  Riiyaion 
Jolin  StaflToril,  D  I)  l«<indoo. 
Andfvw  Bftnneit,  Badmdoea. 
Henry  Mnyo.  I.L  I)  (Tutor)  Loaioa. 
Piimurl  Sif»pb<*na,  Strettnn,  tee. 
ThniiMa  l^und«*ra.  Onvenirv. 
8nR»u«*l  Andrews,  Roehfurd. 
Thnmaa  Nnon,  Reading, 
fiamwl  Wilcocbe,  I)  D.  Middleburgh. 
John  Alliaton,  Nntttof  bam 
John  Poll,  (Tutor,)  Tbaxted  and 
John  Gnwa^l,  laltiifton 
David  BrNdtMry.'Ramagate,  he 
Jobn  (Viap,  t'lileltMier. 
John  9omerviUo,  8unii«rlnnd. 
Jo«*ph  tfaundera,  Cambridge. 
Sdwerd  Aabbuf uer,  fSois. 
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JiMhw  SraKHida,  IMIbrd. 

OharlM  &M,  Witbrnm. 

DaoMl  llano,  Boiwash. 

Eb&unm  Coniell,  Oloaowter. 

James  Marebant,  Nawburj. 

Tbooiat  Orton,  Walllnyboroogh. 

Aaron  WIekeiw,  Dobidow. 

JoMpb  HepiinMall,  Beccha. 

Tbomas  Smitb,  Bedford. 

SiiBMi  WilBMbarit^  Maldoa. 

Joba  Tborowgood,  Bocklof . 

Joba  Harmar,  Sheffield. 

Oilee  Bobbe,  Colebetter. 

Benjamin  Beddow,  Stamboorn. 

Joshua  Webb,  l^ndon 

Samuel  Lacat,  Shreweburj. 

Matbaniel  Trotman,  London. 

Tbomae  King,  Roes. 

Kobert  Stephenson,  Castle  Hedlngham. 

W.  B  Craiiiem,  Oedbam. 

William  Bennett,  London. 

Samuel  Browne,  Tadlev. 

Samuel  Gaffee,  Hatfield  Heath. 

John  Wise,  Cbristehurch. 

James  Gavler,  Dedham. 

William  f'arrV,  Tutor  at  Wjmondlej. 

John  Bailev,  Tutor  at  Wjmondlex. 

Thomas  Eisdell,  Biggleswade. 

John  Lloyd,  Lymington. 

Frederick  Hamilton,  Brighton. 

Joseph  Brooksbank,  London. 

Joseph  Corbishley,  Abbot's  Rodlng. 

James  Boden,  Sheffield. 

James  Bnss,  Halslead. 

John  Wood,  Roweil  and  Rotterdam. 

Henr?  Summers,  Wellingborough. 

Cbaries  Atkinaon,  Ipswich. 

William  Shepherd,  W renlham. 

David  Ford,  Long  MilFord. 

William  Kemp,  Terling. 

Richard  Alltot,  Nottingham. 

William  Williams,  Hitchln. 

James  Waddell.  Noyiand. 

James  Churchill,  Thanes  DitUM. 

William  Wall,  London. 

Abraham  Barfield,  Athwell  and  EnfieM. 

Thomas  Chipperfield,  Stretton  and  Tolleabtry. 

Christopher  Huston,  Bpping. 

Willinm  Walford,   (Tutor,)  Ttraaoath  and 

Homerton. 
Isaac  Anthony,  Bedford. 
John  Allason.  Feitham. 
Benjamin  Gaffee,  London  and  Btonalead. 
Thomas  Craig,  Eiocking. 
Isaac  Blooper,  Boccles. 
John  Bruce,  Newport  and  Liverpool. 
Joseph  Morison,  Stebbiog- 
Andrew  Ritchie,  Wrentham- 
Kicbard  Brackslono,  Coventry  and  Gonsall. 
James  B.  Pearse,  Clavering  and  Uaidenbead. 


Herbert  Tyler,  Sawbridftwwth. 
Alexander  Creak,  Great  Yarmoutb. 
Jamea  Bidlake,  Ludlow  and  Rottnduu 
h  Thomas  Clarke,  Lyndharsl. 
James- Tait,  Ueyiesbary. 
John  Condor. 

John  Nelson  Ooolty,  BrisbtMk 
Bamuel  Thodoy,  Cambridga. 
John  YockneT,  Islington. 
Jos.  Shrimpton  Brookabank,  Bdmooloik 
Henry  Heap,  Londoa. 
John  Gunn,  Chard. 

Edward  Stally brass,  Misaionary,  Siberia 
Henry  March,  Bungay  and  Cokbeator. 
William  Wright,  Honiton. 
William  Bedford,  Narborcngh. 
George  Hunter,  Wigston. 
Richard  Gibbs.  Darlington  and  Sklptoo. 
T.  W.  Jenkyn,  Wem  and  Oswestry. 
Robert  Halley.  (Tutor,)  8t  Meot^  and  Hlghbuiy. 
Edward  Edwards,  Ware. 
Samuel  Bteer,  Castle  Hedinaham. 
Stephen  Morell,  Jr ,  Norwich. 
William  Walhs,  Sodbury. 
William  Tait,  Ashby-de-la-Zoocb. 
John  Medway,  Melbourn. 
Joeeph  B.  Jefferson,  Aitereliflb. 
T.  R.  Barker,  Harpenden  and  Uzbridga. 
Isaac  Anthony,  Hertford. 
John  Hayden,  High  Wycombe. 
James  Joscelyne,  Creaton. 
William  Offering,  South wark  and  Andorer. 
Richard  Alliot,  Jr.  Npttlnrham. 
Daniel  G.  Bishop.  (Tutor.)  Hoxton  and  Homartoa 
J.  W.  H.  Pritchard,  Attercliffe. 
Joseph  Dear,  Easton. 
Charles  Moase,  Bassingboomeb 
William  Hopkins,  Loughborough  and  Riplaj. 
W.  Cowper  Maclaurin,  M.  A.,  Scotland. 
William  Heudebonrck,  Tivertoo. 
J.  C.  Potter,  Tintwistle 
William  Froggat,  Hedleigh  and  Morpeth. 
Charles  Thnrman,  Ripley. 
Frederic  Waldo,  Throop. 
William  Tbornbill  Kidd,  Sbeffleld. 
William  Thomas,  Stone. 
Henry  Stroud,  Bare  Regis. 
Edward  Evans. 
Edmund  Hartnell. 
Benjamin  Wilis,  Cleradon. 
Isaac  Toaer,  Oogar. 
Patrick  Anderson,  M.  A.,  Scotland. 
Joeeph  Rablah,  Rugeloy. 
Robert  Cotton  Mather,  M.  A.,  MiMiooary, 

Benares. 
John  Masson,  Kirkwall,  Orknejrs. 
George  Newenbam  Watson,  Cbigwell  Row« 
Henry  Joseph  Haas,  Mersey  Island,  Eaaaz. 
John  Henry  Cadooz,  Weatberafleld. 


But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  daring  the  last  twenty  years,  few  of  these  have 
completed  their  studies  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  they  having  been 
usually  taken  under  that  of  the  Fund  Board  for  part  of  the  time.  Previously 
to  that  arrangement,  many  valuable  ministers  were  educated  in  the  College^ 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Fund  Board  alone.  Among  whom  the  following 
may  be  mentioned : 


Daniel  Fisher,  O.  D.,  (and  Tutor,)  Warminster 

and  l^omerton. 
Wiiliim  Porter,  London. 
Samuel  Newton,  Norwich. 
Thomas  Porter,  Wapping. 
William  Kingsbury,  Southampton. 
Nathaniel  Jennings,  Islingtcm. 
John  Kello,  Bathnat  Green. 
John  Mead  Ray,  Sudbury. 
John  Humphrys,  LL.  D.,  Sonthwark. 
John  Horsey,  (Tutor,)  Nortbampton. 
Stephen  Forsler,  Maldon. 
John  Barrett,  Kidderminster. 
James  Knight,  (Tutor,)  Soutbwark. 
William  CaiTor,  Malboara. 


Joseph  Jefferson,  Basingstoke  and  Tbirak. 

Stephen  Morall,  Little  Baddow. 

William  Ward,  Stowmarket. 

Stephen  Gnrteen,  Canterbury. 

William  Luke  Prattman,  Barnard  Gastla. 

Richard  Frost,  Dunmow. 

Daniel  Griffiths,  Long  Buckby. 

Thos.  Morell,  (TotorJ^Wymondley  and  Londoa. 

W.  B.  Collyor,  D.  D,  Peckham. 

Alfred  Bishop,  Ringwood  and  Beaminstar. 

Cornelius  Berry,  Hatfield  Heath. 

Thomas  Raffles.  LL.  D.,  LivernooL 

William  Notcutt,  Ashley  and  Ipswich. 

Alexander  Good,  Launceston  and  Woodbridgaw 

Edward  Webb,  Leioeslar. 
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SeTeral  reipeeUble  ministera  liaTe  likewise  been  educated  in  the  Academy 
(either  wholly  or  in  part)  on  their  own  foundation,  among  whom  were 


ThonM  Towie,  B.  D^  CripplsfiU. 

CharlM  Stewart,  M.  O.  Bdiobatf b. 

Mr.  lUadAll,  (now  Dr.  DtTtdMMi)  fldlabwfli. 
h  SamiMl  8teB06tt,  D.  D..  Loodoa. 
k  Caleb  Bvanf.  D.  D ,  BrttloL 

Edward  Vennor,  Ware. 

John  Foliar,  Chothan. 

John  Winter,  Newborr. 

Robert  Winter,  D.  D.,  Londoa. 

John  Berry.  (Tutor,)  London. 

Baver  Walker,  M.  D ,  Briitol  and  Londoa. 

JoAa  Jeonlogs,  Tbaxted. 


Mordeeai  Andrews,  CoffaihalL 

Bnrouel  Newton,  VVitfaan. 

Wiliiam  Hnmphreyt,  HannMrtaiilJi. 

William  Miller.  High  Wycooibe. 

John  Banifter,  Warebam. 

Jolin  Uarrii,  Ayletbory. 

John  Kirkpatricli,  Button  In  Atbfield. 

John  Clayton,  Jr..  M.  A.,  London. 

John  ^avill,  Colchester. 

John  Adam,  Miwionary,  CalentUu 

Francii  WaUa,  Baaowufiald. 


THEOLOGICAL  ACADEMY,  GLASGOW. 

The  general  plan  of  this  institution  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  Dis- 
senting Academies.  The  studies,  to  which  attention  is  given,  are  the  English, 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  logic,  natural  philosophy,  mathematics, 
general  history  and  theology,  embracing  the  study  of  divine  truth  as  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures,  along  with  a  comparative  view  of  philosophical  and  Christian 
morality*  The  affaire  of  the  institution  are  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of 
30  members  resident  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  appointed  at  each  annual 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Congregational  Union.  The  regular  coarse  of  studies 
is  four  years.  A  full  pecuniary  support  is  afforded  to  a  limited  number  of 
individuals.  A  library  of  theological  and  classical  books  has  been  formed.  To 
secure  the  advantages  of  general  reading,  the  students  have  access  to  some 
public  library  in  Glasgow.  The  expenditures  are  about  £600  per  annum.  The 
tutors  are  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.,  and  Mr.  Greville  Ewing. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  studied  at  this  Academy,  and  are 
now  employed  in  preaching  the  gospel.  Thoee  whose  names  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk,  speak  Gaelic 


Kobert  M*Laneh!an,  Pnialer. 

John  Hill,  Huntley 

Alexander  Ewing,  Halifax,  Torkabin^ 

Alexander  Begg,  Fraaerbargh. 

James  tfpenee. 

William  Swan,  MiMiooarT,  SibarUu 

Thomas  Woodrow,  Canada. 

Archibald  Jack,  North  Shields. 

Neil  M^Kechnie,*  Priotfield,  near  Aberdeen. 

Gilbert  Wardlaw,  Thaolog ical  Tator,  Blaokbun, 

Laoeasbire. 
George  D.  Callen,  Leitb. 
Jamea  Seott.  Missionarr,  DaoMfmn. 
David  B.  M^Kensie,  Elie. 

Ebenenr  Miller,Congre|[atinoaI  Bcbool,  Yorkshire. 
Alexander  Marshall,  Stirling. 
Robert  Maehrav,  Dumfries. 
John  Arthur,  Helensbnrgb. 
John  Smith,  MissionarT^  Canada. 
John  Robertson,  Yorkeoire. 
William  Robertson,  CHy  Missionuy  in  Doblln. 
John  Lyal,  Town  Missionary,  Montrose. 
AtohibaM  M*£wen,*  Preaehing  at  Rothsaj,  Bntt. 
Thomas  Yonng,  Garliestoo. 
John  M^Robei t,  Preaching  in  Grsogmioiith. 
John  Wiseman,  Wiek. 
William  Legg,  Reading.  BerksUf*. 
Alexander  Cathbert,  OrlchW. 
James  Drumoiond,  London. 
William  Lowe,  Forfkir. 
Edward  Napier,  Dalkeith. 
John  M'Laren,*  Aberfeldj. 
Arch.  Farqnharsoo,*  Tiree. 
Richard  P»nman,  Tnnbridge,  Kant 
Andrew  Russell,  Haddington. 
Alex.  M*Nanghton,City  MiiflMiafViaGlHMir. 
Haary  WilkM,  Montnal. 


John  Mnrkar,  Banffl  - 

James  RiMsall.  Rendall,  Orkney. 

Robert  Wilton,  Denhulm. 

Alexander  Fraser,  Alloa. 

William  Christie,  South  Shielda. 

Anthony  Oowan,  RIackhills,  Skana. 

Robert  LAogi  Cborley. 

Alexander  Campbell,  Greenock. 

John  Moir,  Hamihon. 

(Varies  Kattray ,  Mkniooary,  Demarara. 

Jamea  Cameron,  Portobella 

James  R  Campbell,  Montfooa. 

John  Kennedy,  Aberdeen. 

Robert  Weir,  Forrea. 

Adsm  Gordon,*  Preaehing  In  the  Highlands. 

Alexander  Praser,  Edinburgh. 

Robert  Massie,  Preaching  in  Edinburgh. 

Prt$mii  Students, 

Thomas  Stailth  M*Kaan. 
William  J*  Browne. 
Alexander  Monro. 
David  Blellock. 
John  Smith  Wardlaw. 
John  EIrick. 
James  Kennedy. 
James  Byres  Laiag. 
David  Webstar. 
John  Khk. 
Alexander  Gordon. 
Thomas  Just. 
John  M'Farlaaa. 
James  Mann. 
John  Spenoe. 
William  Strachan. 
AnhibaUDaC 
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A  View  of  Congregatianalism.  Bv  George  Punehardf  Pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Churchy  Plymouth,  A".  H.  WiA  an  Tntrodtictory  fCotice,  by  R,  S.  Storrs^  D.  D, 
Salem  :  John  F.  Jewett.    1840.    pp.  208. 

Valaable  treatiaes  on  Congregationalism  have  been  published  within  a  few  years. 
Such  are  Prof.  Upham's  Katio  Discipline,  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes's  Tribute  to  the  Pilgrims, 
Rev.  Leonard  Bacon*s  Church  Manual,  Prof.  Pond*s  work  on  the  Church,  and  Rev. 
John  Mitcheirs  Guide.  The  multiplication  of  volumes  on  this  subject,  all  more  or  less 
fitted  for  popular  use,  is  a  decisive  indication  of  an  increasing  attachment  to  the  system 
on  the  part  of  the  Congregational  churches.  Mr.  Punchard's  volume  is  written  con 
amore,  with  hearty  good  will  towards  the  cause  which  he  advocates,  with  the  spirit  of 
an  unflinching  advocate  for  the  church  polity  which  he  considers  to  be  more  nearly 
scriptural  than  any  other.  The  author  seems  to  have  searched  for  authorities  and 
sources  of  information  in  all  directions.  We  shall  be  happy  if  bis  complaints  of  the 
deficiencies  of  our  public  libraries  in  respect  to  the  volumes  on  Congregationalism  issued 
by  the  fiithers  of  New  England,  shall  be  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  friends 
of  these  libraries,  so  that  a  want  which  is  any  thing  but  honorable,  may  be  speedily 
supplied.  The  volume  is  divided  into  five  parts,  which  treat  successively,  of  the  prin 
ciples  of  Congregationalism,  its  doctrines,  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  the 
Congregational  character  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churches,  ecclesiastical  practice 
of  Congregational  churches,  and  advantages  of  Congregationalism,  together  with  an 
introduction  and  an  appendix  of  very  valuable  matter,  both  original  and  selected.  We 
confidently  commend  the  volume  to  the  thousands  in  New  England  who  are  becoming 
more  and  more  attached,  not  only  to  the  faith  of  the  Pilgrims,  but  to  their  religious  rites 
and  usages. 

Report  of  the  ParUamentary  Sdect  Commiltee  on  Aboriginal  Tiihes  in  the  British  Settle- 
ments.   London^   1837.    pp.  140. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  presented  at  the  Meeting  in 
Exeter  HaUy  May  16,1838.    pp.31. 

The  subject  embraced  in  the  above  documents  is  one  of  the  deepest  inteiest.  As 
remarked  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  on  the  Aborigines,  "  The  policy  of  Great  Britain 
in  relation  to  the  aborigines  has  already  aflected  the  interests  and  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
many  thousands,  and  may  yet,  in  all  probability,  influence  the  character  and  destiny  of 
millions  of  the  human  race."  It  is  not  affirming  too  much  to  say,  that  whether  by  the 
recklessness  of  individuals,  the  unprincipled  aggressions  of  public  bodies,  or  the  sanction 
of  legislatures,  the  national  escutcheon  of  Great  Britain  has  been  deeply  stained,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  by  the  intercourse  which  Englishmen  have  had  with  the  uncivi- 
lized races.  Extensive  portions  of  country  have  been  gradually  obtained,  without  an 
equivalent,  and  often  with  manifest  injustice  and  cruelty,  from  their  rightful  aboriginal 
possessors  ;  the  soil  baa  been  also  depopulated  of  its  original  owners  to  make  way  for 
its  more  powerful  invaders.  "  Forgetting  the  supreme  and  eternal  rule  of  rectitude 
between  man  and  man,  the  foundation  of  all  security,  concord  and  mutual  well  being, 
*  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,'  we  have  trampled  on  the  help- 
less, destroyed  the  innocent,  scorned  the  cries  of  the  sufFerer,  and  wielded,  without 
relenting,  the  scorpion  rod  of  the  oppressor.'*  The  object  of  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society  is  to  assist  in  protecting  the  defenceless,  and  promoting  the  advancement  of 
oncivilixed  tribes.    Towards  accomplishing  this  object,  the  society  proposes  to  direct  its 
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labors,  fint,  to  tha  collection  of  aathentie  information  concerning  the  chaneter,  habiti, 
and  wanti  of  unciyilived  tribes,  and  especially  those  in  or  near  the  British  colonies ; 
and,  second,  to  commanicate  in  cheap  pablicalions,  those  details  which  may  excite  the 
interest  of  all  classes,  and  thus  insnie  the  extension  of  correct  opinions.  The  committee 
of  the  society  have  opened  a  correspondence  with  individaals  friendly  to  their  objects 
in  South  Africa,  Bombay,  Soath  Australia,  Upper  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Western 
Australia,  South  Sea  Islands,  New  York,  and  the  Brasils.  The  Parliamentary  committee 
suggest  a  series  of  general  regulations  which  shall  guide  and  govern  the  intercourse  of 
Englishmen  with  the  vast  multitudes  of  uncivilized  men  with  whom  they  may  come 
into  contact.  These  general  rules  are, — that  the  protection  of  natives  shall  devolve  on 
the  executive ;  contracts  for  service  shall  be  limited  }  sale  of  ardent  spirits  prevented ; 
new  territories  not  to  be  acquired  without  sanction  of  the  home  government ;  religious 
instruction  and  education  to  be  provided ;  proper  methods  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
committed  by  natives  to  be  devised ;  the  formation  of  treaties  with  natives  inexpedient; 
missionaries  to  be  encouraged.  The  leading  individuals  concerned  in  this  enterprise 
are  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  T.  Hodgkin,  Esq.,  M  D.,  S.  Bannister,  Esq.,  Dr.  S.  Lush- 
ington,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Charles  Lushington,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  C. 
Hindley,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  etc.  The  Aborigines  Protection  Society  are  circulating  three 
octavo  volumes  of  very  great  value  in  relation  to  the  history,  antiquities,  topography 
and  statistics  of  some  of  the  most  populous  districts  of  Eastern  India,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Montgomery  Martin,  from  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,  who  surveyed  those 
districts  under  the  sanction  of  the  governor-general  in  council. 

The  Frame-  Work  of  Liberty :  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Pearl  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  City  of  JVew  York^  July  5,  1640,  in  commemoration  of  J^ational  independence 
By  Henry  A.  RutDland^  Pastor  of  the  Church.    1040.   pp.  2ti. 

This  is  a  well  constructed  and  valuable  discourse,  from  the  passage  Ps.  xliv.  1 — 3, 
"  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God,  our  fathers  have  told  us,  what  work  thou  didst 
in  their  days,"  etc.  The  preacher  coosiders,  first,  our  national  relations,  second,  our 
national  dependencies,  and  third,  our  national  duties.  Under  the  last  head,  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  we  are  bound  to  love  our  country,  to  purify  the  sources  of  political  power 
by  the  inculcation  of  a  sound  morality,  and  the  elevation  to  office  of  wise  and  exemplary 
men ;  to  promote  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  to 
promote  the  interests  of  religion,  especially  by  offering  prayer  for  the  well-being  of  our 
country. 

7%€  Use  and  Applieatum  of  an  Improved  Apparatus  for  particular  Fractures  and  Dis- 
locations  of  the  Extremities,  illustrated  by  Cuts  and  Cases^  with  Remarks.  By  Luks 
HotPCy  M.  D.  Republished  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sargieal  Journal,  lioston : 
D.  Claj>p,  Jr.    Iti40.    pp.  16. 

Dr.  Howe  is  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  and  has  of  lale 
turned  his  attention  very  much  to  subjects  of  Uiis  nature.  Of  the  soundness  of  the 
remarks  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  or  of  the  value  of  the  apparatus  described,  we,  of 
course,  are  not  judges.  We  leave  it,  with  tlie  single  remark,  that  the  subject  appears 
to  be  clearly  stated,  while  the  illustrative  cases  are  in  point.  The  article  was  first 
published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  hence  its  Importance  in  some 
degree  may  be  inferred. 

Christ  seen  by  every  Eye^  and  a  Pastor^s  Fareteell  Jfddrms  to  his  People :  Two  Sermons 
preached  to  the  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  SomerSy  June  30, 1639.  By  the 
Rev.  Rodney  Gove  Dennis,    Hartford :  E.  Geex.    Iti40.    pp.  UQ, 

The  text  of  the  first  discourse  is  Rev.  i.  7,  "  Every  eye  shall  see  him."  In  treating  it, 
Mr.  Dennis  brings  to  view  the  different  classes  of  individuals  that  will  appear  before 
Christ  and  see  him  in  the  day  of  final  judgment,  viz :    ].  The  Christian  shall  see  him. 
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8.  The  wicked  ehall  eee  him— 4SUm  profe«on,  the  openly  Tieioos,  the  moraUst,  tboee 
who  have  taken  ofibnoe  at  the  great  doctrinee  of  the  gospel,  thoae  who  hare  acknowl- 
edged the  troth  and  importance  of  the  gospel^  yet  have  not  imbibed  iti  apirity  nor  oon- 
formed  themielyee  to  its  reqairements.  3.  The  eye  of  every  professed  minister  of 
Christ  shall  see  him.  The  sermon  is  dosed  with  three  reflections  arising  from  the 
subject  The  second  discourse  is  from  2  Cor.  ziii.  11|  ''  Finally,  brethren,  farewell.  Be 
perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and 
peace  shall  be  with  you."  This  passage  of  Scripture  is  treated  teztoally.  In  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sermon,  Mr.  Dennis  gives  some  account  of  his  ministry,  and  some 
advice  to  his  people  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  a  successor.  The  sermons  are 
appropriate  and  judicious,  and  contain  important  truths,  conveyed  in  a  solemn  and 
a&ctionate  manner.  An  additional  circumstance  of  interest  is,  that  the  preacher  stood 
in  the  pulpit  where,  for  many  years,  the  excellent  and  venerable  Charles  Backus,  D.  D. 
proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  singular  clearness  and  effect. 

Z%e  Cap9  Cod  CaUauUal  CeUbration,  at  BamsUMe,  Septmher  3.  1839,  qf  tks  h^ 
corporation  of  that  Toton,  September  3, 1639.    Barnstable :  S.  B.  rhinney.   pp.  92. 

Ji  Dieeourse  ffronmineed  at  Bamstahle,  September  3, 1839,  at  the  Celebration^  etc.  By 
John  Oorham  Palfrey,  D,  D.,  LL,  D,    Boston:  Ferdinand  Andrews.  1840.  pp.  71. 

The  first  of  these  pamphlets  describes  the  various  arrangements  in  the  joyous  cele- 
bration by  the  natives  of  Cape  Cod.  The  minute  particulars  which  it  records  are  of 
present  interest  to  all  who  participated  in  the  festivities  of  the  occasion  and  to  all  the 
other  descendants  of  those  who  first  planted  themselves  in  this  sandy  yet  interesting 
portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  to  those  who  shall  be  alive  in  1^,  it  will  be  an 
inestimable  relic.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  speech  of  Governor  Everett  is  preserved 
in  the  pamphlet.  It  is  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  fresh,  sparkling,  rich  in  historical 
reminiscence  and  touching  local  allusion. 

Dr.  Palfrey's  discourse  is  written  in  his  peculiarly  felicitous  strain.  Its  delivery 
occupied  two  hoars  and  a  half,  yet  **  not  one  who  heard  it,  regretted  a  moment  spent 
in  listening  to  its  attractive  and  curious  details,  and  its  rich  and  beautiful  passages  of 
pure  eloquence.  It  will  form  one  of  the  richest  fragments  of  historical  collections 
growing  out  of  these  memorable  occasions,  on  which  the  living  have  assembled  to  brush 
the  dust  from  off  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  and  revive  pious,  filial  recollectious 
of  their  great  and  good  example."  The  biographical  sketches  which  Dr.  Palfrey  gives 
of  John  Lothrop,  Thomas  Walley,  Thomas  Hinckley,  James  Cudworlh  and  James 
Otis,  are  truly  affecting  as  well  as  beautiful.  We  heartily  commend  this  address  to 
all  lovers  of  fine  writing,  and  natural  eloquence ;  and  to  all  who  reveie  the  blessed 
memory  of  the  pilgrims. 

J%e  Christian  Missionary  desiring  to  he  with  Christ :  Ji  Sermon  preached  at  Westhorough, 
Ms,,  June  30, 1840,  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev  Ephraim  Spaulding,  a  Missionary  of. 
the  jimerican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  By  Bxjus  Anderson^ 
D.  D.    Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster.   1840.    pp.  22. 

The  text  on  which  this  sermon  is  founded  is  Phil.  i.  23,  "  Having  a  desire  to  depart 
and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."  The  nature,  source  and  influence  of  this 
desire  to  be  with  Christ  are  illustrated  by  the  preacher.  In  its  nature,  it  is  nothing 
else  than  a  tendency  of  the  soul  towards  Christ.  The  source  of  it  is  not  in  the  un- 
renewed heart  of  man.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  love  of  Christ  towards  man.  This 
desire  keeps  the  soul  in  its  proper  place.  It  spiritualizes  and  elevates  the  mind.  It  is 
the  true  and  proper  basis  of  the  missionary  character.  The  remarks,  of  which  the 
preceding  statement  is  a  brief  outline,  formed  a  very  appropriate  introduction  to  the 
biographical  notices  of  Mr.  Spaulding  which  conclude  the  discourse.  It  was  long  the 
desire  of  this  beloved  missionary  to  depart  and  be  with  Christy  though  for  the  sake  of 
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the  periahin|r  hetthen,  he  wm  wiflittff  to  endure  yean  of  toil  and  privation.  Mr. 
Spaoldin^  was  born  in  Ladlow,  Vt,  Dec.  10, 1802.  He  was  hopefally  converted  in 
the  spring  of  1022.  Id  1828,  he  gradoated  at  Middlebary  College.  After  this,  ha 
completed  a  regular  three  years'  course  in  the  Seminary  at  Andover.  On  the  26th  of 
November,  1831,  be  sailed,  in  oomfNiny  with  a  namber  of  others,  as  a  missionary  to  Hm 
Sandwich  Islands.  On  aooonnt  of  tlie  severe  illness  both  of  himself  and  of  his  wift, 
be  was  obliged  to  tetnm  to  this  country.  He  reached  Boston,  June  27,  1837.  la 
September,  **  finding  his  strength  increase,  he  commenced  that  series  of  public  ad- 
dresses in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  has  given  delight  to  so  many  tens  of 
thousands,  and  which  will  never  be  entirely  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  him.**  Ha 
died  on  the  28th  of  June,  1840.  In  his  prayen  snd  labois  and  leal,  he  has  left  a  rich 
legscy  to  his  wife  and  his  three  orphan  children.  The  sermon  of  Dr.  Anderson  is  ona 
of  uncommon  interest,  perfectly  befitting  and  full  of  just  thought  and  glowing  emotion. 

MemMr  tf  Mrs.  Sarah  Lamman  Smith,  late  «f  the  MisMion  in  Syria,  under  the  direeiiom 
of  the  American  Board  of  CominiBrnxmern  ftir  Foreign  MisMions.  By  Edward  W, 
Hooker^  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Bennington,  Vt.  Seiond  £dition» 
Boston :  Perkins  dt  Marvin.   1&40.    pp  396. 

On  page  79  of  vol.  zii.  of  tlie  American  Quarterly  Register,  we  inserted  a  highly 
commendatory  notice  of  the  first  edition  of  this  memoir.  After  the  lapse  of  a  number 
of  months,  and  a  further  perusal  both  of  the  fir«f  and  second  editions,  we  sre  rcsdy  to 
le-affirm  all  which  we  there  said.  It  is  a  delightful  volume.  It  has  the  stamp  of  im- 
moitality  upon  it,  so  far  as  any  tiling  of  this  kind  can  be  said  to  be  immortal.  It  it 
Ihll  of  the  spirit  of  the  latter  days.  It  is  a  cluster,  in  more  than  one  sense,  fiom  tha 
land  of  promise.  It  is  rich  with  the  fruits  of  a  cultivated  understanding,  of  accom- 
plished manners,  and  of  a  heart  ardently  devoted  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  the  best  interest! 
of  those  whom  he  died  to  redeem. 

A  new  engraved  likeness  is  given  in  this  edition,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  decided 
improvement  upon  ihe  engraving  in  the  fiist  edition.  Some  additions  have  been  mada 
to  the  oorrespcmdence  of  Mrs.  Siuitli,  partly  from  letteis  not  received  till  after  the  puh- 
Ucation  of  the  first  edition,  und  in  part  from  the  original  hivtory  of  her  disastrous  voyaga 
to  Smyrna  and  from  the  notes  of  her  last  days  by  Mr  Smith.  We  are  informed  that 
what  amounts  to  more  than  twenty  pages  of  new  matter  have  been  inserted  in  tha 
Tolome.  Space  has  been  made,  by  enlarging  the  page  and  by  omitting  some  of  tha 
lass  important  paragraphs  in  the  first  ediiion.  Wo  think  that  the  additions  maierisllj 
anhance  its  value.  We  can  only  wish  that  its  circulation  may  be  commensurate  with 
lis  merits.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  a  dozen  editions  should  not  be  spread  befoia 
the  rapidly  multiplying  thousands  of  the  friends  of  missions  and  of  sanctified  genius. 

•d  Discoufse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rev  John  Thornton  Kirkland.  D  D  ,  LL.  D., 
formerly  Pastor  of  the  Church  on  Church  Green  ^  Boston ^  and  late  President  of  Har^ 
■     vard  University,  delivered  in  the  Church  on  Church  Green,  May  3,  1840.     By  Alextm" 
der  Young.     Boston :  Little  dc  Brown.    1840     pp.  104. 

J§  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Church  in  Brattle  Square,  on  Sahbath,  May  3, 1840.  occasioned 
by  the  drath  of  Pro  John  Thornton  Kirkland.  D  D.,  LL.  D  ,  late  President  of  Harvard 
University.  By  Francis  Parkman,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  J^Tew  Jiorth  Church.  Bovtoa : 
J.  H.  Eastburn.    1840.    pp.  31. 

jd  Disemarse  on  tha  L{fe  and  Character  of  the  Rev.  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  D  D.,LL  D., 
late  President  4(f  Harvard  College,  pronounced  on  Thursdau,  June  5,  1640,  in  tha 
ffew  South  Church  in  Boston,  before  the  jnanls  of  President  Kirkland,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Students  of  the  University.  By  John  0.  PaJf  ey,  a  member  of  the  Clam 
graduated  in  1815.    Cambridge :  John  Owen.    1840.    pp.  ^SL 

Daniel  Kirkland,  the  gimndiather  of  the  President,  was  bom  in  Saybrook,  Ct.,  1701, 
giadoated  at  Tale  College  in  1720, and  was  ordained  over  the  lliird  Church  in  Norwich, 
Cl  Dec  10, 1723.    Tha  tenth  child  and  fourth  son  of  Daniel  Kirkland,  was  Samuel,  who 
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vas  born  in  Norwich,  Nov.  90, 1741.  He  stodied  the  Mohawk  langosf^  in  Ifoor't 
Indian  Charity  School,  at  Lebanon,  Ct.  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  afterwards 
President  of  Dartmooth  College.  He  teoeived  a  degiee  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
In  1765  Nov  20, 1764,  he  set  off  for  the  eoontry  of  the  Senecas,  one  of  the  six  nation* 
•f  Indians,  in  the  interior  of  the  Bute  of  New  York.  On  the  19th  of  Jnne,  ]7(:6,  im 
was  ordained  at  Lebanon  In  Sept.  1769,  he  was  insrried  to  Miss  Jerasha  Bingham* 
daughter  of  Jabez  Bingham,  of  Salisbury,  Ct.,  and  a  niece  of  Dr.  Wheeluck.  Their 
tidest  children,  John  Th  rnton  and  George  Whiteiield,  twin  brotheis,  were  born  al 
Little  Falls,  in  what  in  liow  Herkimer,  Herkimer  County,  N.  T.,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1770  *  The  eldest  son  received  the  name  of  John  Thornton,  from  his  fsther*s  regsrd 
lor  the  emmenily  pious  and  beneficent  English  merchant,  John  Thornton,  of  London* 
Boon  afterwards,  Mr.  Kirkland  purchased  a  house  and  farm  in  Stockbridge,  Ms.  Here 
young  Kirkland  lived  till  he  went  to  Andover.  He  hsd  no  schriol  education  except 
■uch  as  was  common  in  a  frontier  village,  which  was  of  course  very  little.  This  want 
wa^  well  supplied  by  his  mother,  who  was  an  excellent  and  remarkable  woman.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen,  in  1784,  he  was  placed  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  then  under 
tho  care  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson.  He  wiis  kindly  received  intii  tlie  family  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  Samuel  Phillips,  who  gave  him  his  board,  and  paid  his  tuition.  He  is  re- 
membered 08  ''having  beenofa  pleasant  disposition,  with  qualities  naturally  endearing.** 
Afler  spending  two  years  at  Andover,  he  was  admitted,  April  4,  17^,  at  the  age  of 
filleen,  into  the  Freshman  class  of  Harvard  College,  in  advanced  standing.  He  grad- 
naicd  in  1789  with  distinguished  honors.  He  particularly  excelled  in  the  Latin  and 
netnphysical  departments.  In  an  autobiographical  paper,  Dr.  Kirkland  says,  that  he 
^  was  rtever  so  completely  devoted  to  studies  as  he  ought  to  have  been ;  and  that  he 
waited  much  time,  much  money,  some  virtue  and  some  health."  On  the  2)d  of 
January,  1788,  his  mother  died,  whose  irreparable  loss  he  never  ceased  to  deplore. 

Immediately  after  he  graduated,  Mr.  Kirkland  returned  to  Andover,  where  he  spent 
a  year  as  an  assistant  in  the  Academy,  then  under  the  charge  of  Ebenezer  Pemberton, 
LL.  O.  In  1790,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  father.  Returning  to  Cambridge,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  theology,  and,  in  1792,  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  branches  of  logic  and 
intellectual  philosophy.  This  office  he  sustained  for  two  years,  with  much  honor  to 
Iumi>elf  and  advantage  to  the  college. 

In  1703,  Mr.  Kirkland  began  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1793,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church  in  Boston, 
Yacant  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett.  In  IPO"^,  he  received  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity :  and  afterwards,  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Brown  University.  He  was  early  rhnsen  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  its  Vice-President  for  several  yeari. 
He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

In  1810,  Dr.  Webber,  president  of  Haivard  College,  died.  On  the  14th  of  November, 
of  that  year.  Dr.  Kirkland  was  installed  as  his  successor.  During  his  administration^ 
the  State  gave  to  the  College  10,000  dollars  annually,  (or  ten  years;  and  the  aggregate 
fund  of  contributions  from  this  and  individual  sources,  including  such  as,  though  then 
provided  for,  were  not  received  till  later,  amounted  to  not  much  less  than  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  Holworthy  and  University  Halls  were  added  to  the  buildings  in  the  ancient 
enclosure,  while  Divinity  College  was  erected  in  another  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
Medical  College  in  Boston,  for  the  accommodation  of  students  in  those  faculties.  The 
law,  medical  and  theological  libraries  were  instituted,  and  the  general  library  was  in- 


*  Mr  KirklAiid  bad  six  chiMran,  vis:  1.  Jcthn  Thoniiao  ;  9  Gmrfs  Whiielkld,  gradmlAd  at  Dartswath 
College  1799,  died  in  the  Wett  Indies  nhnut  18(16;  3.  J*Tuaha,  who  wai  nMrried  tn  Joiin  Hoeier  Lolhiop, 
Esq.  of  (Jticft,  N.  v.:  4.  Barah,  itlin  waa  married  to  Praneic  Anwrj.  Eaq.  of  Milton.  Mt.;  5  famuei.  wtio 
va«  (mduaied  at  Cambridge  in  1003;  and  6  BItxa.  who  was  marriad  to  Prof.  Edward  Koliinpon.  Of 
tbeM,  Mra.  Lotbrop  la  lbs  <ni1|  siKf  ivm.  Ilsr  aoo,  damssl  Klrklaiid  Leibrop,  Is  pastor  sT  tbs  sharak  ba 
9ratibr  Bqoais,  Bmioo. 
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ereued  to  nearly  double  its  sise,  by  large  gradaal  additiotui,  and  by  ifae  splendid  ^ifti 
of  the  collectioDs  of  Palmer,  £beling  and  Warden.  Five  new  profetiBorships  w-ero 
Ibunded.  A  cabinet  of  minerals  waa  collected,  and  the  ciibineta  in  the  depaitmenta  of 
medicine  and  natural  philo8<»phy  were  greatly  enriched.  There  were  1^)0  graduates 
of  the  College  who  enjoyed  hit  care,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  that  the  Collegs 
has  reared. 

Or.  Kirkland  resigned  his  office  March  28,  1828.  In  the  auiumn,  he  set  off  od  • 
journey,  with  his  Wilis,  (a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  George  Cabot,  whom  he  had  married  ths 
preceding  year,)  through  the  southern  and  weatern  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  tbs 
spring  of  lCJ29,  tliey  embarked  for  Kurnpe,  and  spent  three  years  and  a  half-  in  makin|^ 
the  tour  of  Western  tLurope,  the  Barbary  Coast,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  some  parts 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece  and  Austria.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  Dr  Kirkland 
passed  in  the  bosom  of  his  fi lends  in  Boston.     He  died  on  ihe  26th  of  April,  1840. 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Pi«Miident  Kirkland.  Very  copious 
details  may  be  found  in  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Young,  who  seems  to  have  taken  much 
pains  in  collecting  interesting  memoranda  of  tlie  President  and  of  his  family.  Dr. 
Parkman's  discourse  is  brief  but  valuable.  It  contains  some  discriminating  remarks  oa 
the  character  of  Dr.  Kirkland,  and  records  some  facta  which  are  not  found  in  the  other 
discourses.  Dr.  Palfiey's  Eulogy  is  elaborate  and  highly  finished.  It  contains  maoj 
pass4iges  no  less  just  in  thought  than  happy  in  expression.  He  describes  the  president's 
lelaiions  to  the  college  at  considerable  length,  and  with  a  practised  hand  We  should  be 
I^Ud  to  quote  several  paragraphs  from  these  eloquent  productions,  did  our  limits  permit. 

Salvation  hy  Grace.    A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  John  Hukhari  Chwrek^ 
D.  D,  who  died  at  Peihaw,  ff.  H ,  June  12,  1840.     By  Ijionard  Woods,  D  D.,  Pro- 
fessorinthe  Theoiogieal  Seminary^  Andover.    National  Preacher.    Aug.  184U. 

Dr.  Church  was  a  very  pious,  useful,  and  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel  for  many 
years.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1797,  in  the  class  with  Dr.  Woods.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  of  the 
Boards  of  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  of  Dartmouth  College,  Vice 
President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Bible  Society,  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  Secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  General  Association,  from  its 
organization  in  1809,  till  his  death.  Dr.  Church  appeared  uniformly  to  exhibit  the  love^ 
joy,  peace,  long* suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and  temperance,  which 
are  the  legitimate  fiuits  of  the  Spirit.  He  was  extensively  known,  loved,  and  honored* 
The  Sermon  of  Dr.  Woods  is  a  faithful,  affectionate  and  just  tribute  to  the  character  of 
his  venerable  friend,  especially  as  that  character  was  Imsed  on  the  distinguishing  doo> 
trines  of  grace.  The  text  is  2  Timothy,  i.  18;  a  text  which  Dr.  Church  himself  selected 
in  his  last  sickness. 
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TOBU!)  PtSKHAM,  Bap.  orU.  BvAiiff.  Lowalt,  M«.  Stpt. 

94 
108BPH   RARRINQTON,  JR.  UnlU  old.  Enag. 

M«.8«j«.V. 

OANmif  C  PR08T,  CMff.  «d.  pMloTi  BuaplRi,  CoanM^ 

•••I,  Jnly  19, 1S40. 
JAMRS  W.  C.  PKNNINOTON,  Conr.  fauL  WMlar,  HiutJbiri, 

ci.  JnIt  is. 

rHILO  R.  HURD,  Coiifl.  oid.  pulor,  WaiMtovn,  Ct.  Jolj. 

WILM  «  M  PITUBfCR.  R«f.  Oateh,  la«.  pMtob  ■!  th*  Bnrbt, 

N«w  T'irt,  M^roh,  1810. 
ASAHKI.  BMSiMS,  Itoi.  Ooteh,  imu  pMtor,  Amitj,  N.  T. 

June  1(> 
■AMUKl.  W.  RATMOMO,  PrM.  old.  Ev«iif.  Sprinfpeit, 

N.  Y.  Js.It  1.  •       r     .r- 

LBWId  UAMIUrOff,    Pra*.  liMl.  pMor,   Addlsea,    N.  T. 

Jiilv  4. 
■AMURI.  M.  R4!<KINS,  Rah.  ord.  priwi,  WillUnMbarffh. 

N.  Y.  Jm1»  5. 
CAI.KB  CI.«PP,  KpU.  onl.  pHMI,  AMoHa.  N.  T.  Jnlf  9 
AR  lUUil  BUilTlii,  Conv.  iM*t.  pittor,  (Ufunl.  N.  Y.  JiiIt  99. 
W.  H.  4.  Bl^Ki.l..  KHa.opl.  prfeai.  Tfiv.  N.  Y.  Aiif.  «. 
OE'irtOK    B.   KAdPMAN,   KpU.  ortl.   prio.t,  Tru/.    N.  Y. 

4iir.  «■ 
•AMUKr.  SPKPHBN^ON,  Pirn.  ItMtpMior,  Galw«j,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  9. 
ANn  tKiV  liULI.,  Rpla  orrl.  priM.  nie«it,  N.  Y.  Aur.  9 
ALPHP.))    H.    r4Yl«OR,  Bip.  ord.  pwiur,  Lwuia^rrh, 

N.  Y.  Anjr.  12. 
ALKXtNOKK  MoNrOOMBRY,  Prat.  ImL  paMrtr,  M«y«- 

wiiio,  N.  Y.  A>ir.  19. 
teas  \.  rtpooNKR,  Bill*.  Old.  priart,  Olaiia  Palla,  N.  Y. 

Aiir   18. 
David  PiMT.  Bm.  onl.  pMtor,  Nuna,  N.  Y.  flapC.  9. 
aiKAM  8i.AW:tON,  Cong.  but.  paMur,  Witliahall.  N.  T. 

ftopc.  ir. 

DaNIKT.  H.  nir.T.RTTB,  Bap.  eid.  paalor,  Rahwaj,  New 
Jarwj,  July  99,  1840. 

MAfnif^mr  SRMPI.R,  Btp.  onl.p8*lor,  Haiboiwi^,  Pano* 

•Tlviiniit,  Jill*.  I8l0. 
lOSKPH   A<M).*>:mi.KY,    Bplt.  ord.   pria«t,    AHfjrhany,    Pa. 

BNOS  WOUUWaRD,  EpU.  Old.  prlaai,  Allofhaaj,  Pa. 
Aug.  9i. 

aiOSK-t  HORF.  HUSTRR,  Pm.  old.   Bnuif.  Winehaatar, 

Vir<ini«.  lima  IT,  1840. 
A.  J    i.KA  VENVYOtl rU,  Praa.  iiiaL  piaior,  Patarabaixh,  V*. 

July. 

TBOM  49  W1CRE8,  Coaf.  laat.  paaler,  Mariatu,  Ohio,  July 
98,  1810. 

BDRTtiN  R.  rARPKNTBR,  Bap.  atd.  paalor,  Dlson,  Illi- 
nois April  -28,  1840. 

aiEHKOITM  W.  CA^'PEY,  Bap.  ord.  paalor,  MeRanoy«a 
Cr««k.  III.  Mhv  10. 

fAUiiB  WiUKIZBR,  Bap.  old.  pialor,  DayaviUa,  111.  May  91. 

W.  (I.  BBLL,  Prat.  ord.  paator,  BeonTllla,  Mlaanari,  May  94, 
1840. 
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DEATHS  OF  CLERGYMEN. 


EDWARD  OABRiSON,  Cmtg,  Badgviak,  Maliia,  Aiv  4> 

•ILaH  itTBARNS.  at.  68,  Bap.  Baih,  Ma.  Aof.  8. 

JRRRMIAB  8WBAT.M.84,  Mach.  OUimoIm.  Nov 

t>iira,  Anr.«4,  I8I8. 
D.  KNOW  L£H,  Ki.  81.  P.  W.  Bap.  Oatllacd,  N.  H.  Aug. 

A1.AN80N  PISH,  BC  98.  Bop.  Ixa,  Yarmont,  July  8. 1840. 

JAMBS   HOWl-:.  at.  44,  Conf.  Pepfarall,   MMaaekaaatlL 
J.iW  19,  184a.  »  -         t-i        .  ■"-^•^ 

NaTHaNIKI.  nroNR,  iK.56,  Math.  Mantfiald,  Ma.  July  98. 
RaNIKL  Ol.f  VKR.  m.  89,  (:<m#.  Rtiilmrv.  Ma.  Aor.  14. 
Na THaNaKL  EMMONCl,  D.  D.  M.  9>,Cuiif  Prankllii.  Ma. 
8api.a.  •  • 


ISAAC  I.KWIS,  n.  D.  at.  05,  Cong.  Giaaowich, 

cut,  Aug.  87,  1640. 

RBRNI'IZKR  K.  MaXWELI.,  at  68.  Praa.  Dalhi.  New  Tetk. 
Jill*  9,  IHO.  ^ 

ROBKHT  MKKK,  m.  n.  Rph.  Allmny.  N.  Y.  Jnlr  97. 
HBNRY  CHaNNINU,  at.  81,  Unit  New  Y«ife,  Aag.  97. 

ASA  Hlf.l.YP.R,  D.  D.  ac  77,  Pre*.  (IfBofa.  NevJefM/. 

Aiir.  28.  I810. 
JOdKPH  CAMPBELL,  D.  D.  au  88,  Piaa.  Mnieid.  N.  J. 

8api.  8. 

BAMDKL  R.  RNKYO,  m.  48,  Maib.  Philadalphiji,  I^uvL- 

VMiiii.  JtiU  7,  1840. 
JONATHAN  HUMPUREYS,  Bap.  Biiilar  Co.  Pa.  Ang.  t. 

JAMR8  A.  NOBIjr,  at.  97,  Eiiia.  Snow  Hill,  MarylaadL 
Aue.  99.  1840.  '^^ 

J  A  MRS  WtKto,  m.  89,  Math.  KIngiwoed  Hill,  Ylrgiaia. 
June  17. 1810.  • 

PHIl.tP  B.  WIl.RY.  ac8S,  Epb.  PtUaterougli,  Nertli  Caw 
linn.  Aug.  18,  18 10. 

EDW  AHD  THOMAS,  Epb.  Berkley,  Soma  CaroUna,  July  II. 
1810. 

8aM(7RL  K.  H0DQE8,  Meth.  Cdomiiut,  Oeergia,  Sept.  9i 
1810. 

HORACE  H.  PRATT,  at.  48,  Prat.  Tuoalooaa,  Alabaaa. 
Aog.  9,  1840.  ' 

JERRMIAH  HILL,  aU  94,  Math.  Marian,  OUa,  Mar  tO, 

I«40. 
JOHN  NORRI9,  mL  76,  Meth.  WIndaer,  U.  Aug. 

GBOROR  W.  mLB,  aC  91,    Epit.  Kalaiimaaa,  Mkhlgw. 
Aug.91,  ISiO.  »  a     . 
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A    MODEL.L.    OF    CHRISTIAN    CHARITIE. 

WKITTCN  ON  BOARD  THB  ARBBLI«A,  ON  TflE  ATLANTIC  OCBAN. 


Bj  the  Hon.  John  Winthrop  E^r.  In  his  passage  (with  a  freat  company  of 
paopbi  oT  which  Chritlian  tribei  he  was  the  Brave  Leader  and  fainoot  Ooveroor;)  fr< 
the  lalaod  of  Qreal  Brituiat  to  New-Bulaod  in  tbo  North  AawriM. 


Rehgions 
__  from 
Baflaod 
Aano  1630. 


[This  Article  is  taken  from  27tb  volume  of  the  Collectioos  of  the  MasMcbusetts  Hiitorical 
Society ;  aod  is  here  inserted  for  the  correct  views  it  contains  in  respect  to  charitable  cootribotionsy 
and  as  being  the  production  of  a  layman  of  distinguished  talents,  piety  and. standing,  and  also,  as 
eshibiiing  the  religious  character  of  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England.  The  original  spelling  of  the 
words  is  retained  in  the  printing.] 


CHRISTIAN  CHARITIE. 

God  Almighty  io  his  tnost  boly  and  wine  proTidence,  bath  aoe  disposed  of 
the  condition  of  tnankind,  as  in  all  tiroes  some  roust  be  rich,  some  poore,  soom 
high  and  eroinent  in  power  and  dignitie ;  others  roean  and  in  submission. 

The  Reason  hereof. 

1  Reas,  First  to  hold  conformity  with  the  rest  of  his  world,  being  delighted 
to  show  forth  the  glory  of  his  wisdom  in  the  variety  and  difference  of  the 
creatures,  and  the  glory  of  his  power  in  ordering  all  these  difTerences  for  the 
preservation  and  good  of  the  whole ;  and  the  glory  of  his  greatness,  that  as  it 
is  the  glory  of  princes  to  have  many  ofScers,  soe  this  great  king  will  haue 
many  stewards,  counting  himself  more  honored  in  dispensing  his  gifts  to  man 
by  man,  than  if  he  did  it  by  his  owne  immediate  hands. 

2  Reas.  Secondly  that  he  might  haue  the  more  occasion  to  manifest  the 
work  of  his  Spirit:  first  upon  the  wicked  in  moderating  and  restraining  them : 
soe  that  the  riche  and  mighty  should  not  eate  upp  the  poore  nor  the  poore  and 
dispised  rise  upp  against  and  shake  off  their  yoke.  21y  In  the  regenerate,  in 
exerciseing  his  graces  in  them,  as  in  the  grate  ones,  theire  love,  mercy,  gentle- 
ness, temperance  &c.,  in  the  poore  and  inferior  sorte,  theire  faithe,  patience, 
obedience  &c. 

3  Reas.  Thirdly,  that  every  man  might  have  need  of  others,  and  from  hence 
they  might  be  all  knitt  more  nearly  together  in  the  Bonds  of  brotherly  affection. 
From  hence  it  appears  plainly  that  noe  man  is  made  more  honourable  than 
another  or  more  wealthy  &c.,  out  of  any  particular  and  singular  respect  to 
bimselfe,  but  for  the  glory  of  his  Creator  and  the  common  good  of  the  creature, 
man.  Therefore  God  still  reserves  the  propperty  of  these  gifls  to  himself  as 
Ezek.  16.  17.  he  there  calls  wealthe,  his  gold  and  his  sUver,  and  Prov.  3.  9.  he 
claims  tbeire  service  as  his  due,  Jionor  the  Lord  wUh  ihy  riches  &c— -All  men 
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beinff  thus  (by  divine  providence)  ranked  into  two  sorts,  riche  and  poore;  under 
the  nrat  are  compreli ended  all  such  as  are  able  to  live  comfortably  by  their  own 
meanes  duely  improved;  and  all  others  are  poore  aceordinff  to  the  former 
distribution.  There  are  two  rules  whereby  we  are  to  walk  one  towards 
another :  Justice  and  Mercy.  These  are  always  distinguished  in  their  act  and 
in  their  object,  yet  may  they  both  concurre  in  the  same  subject  in  cache  respect; 
as  sometimes  there  may  be  an  occasion  of  showing  mercy  to  a  rich  man  in 
some  sudden  danser  or  distresse,  and  alsoe  doeing  of  meere  justice  to  a  poor 
man  in  regard  of  some  perticular  contract  &c.  There  is  likewise  a  double 
Lawe  by  which  wee  are  regulated  in  our  conversation  towards  another ;  in 
both  the  former  respects,  the  lawe  of  nature  and  the  lawe  of  grace,  or  the 
morrall  lawe  or  the  lawe  of  the  gospell,  to  omitt  the  rule  of  justice  as  not 
propperly  belonging  to  this  pur]K)se  otherwise  than  it  may  fall  into  consideration 
in  some  perticular  cases.  By  the  first  of  these  lawes  man  as  he  was  enabled 
soe  withall  is  commanded  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himselC  Upon  this  ground 
stands  all  the  precepts  of  the  morrall  lawe,  which  concernes  our  dealings  with 
men.  To  apply  this  to  the  works  of  mercy ;  this  lawe  requires  two  things. 
First  that  every  man  afford  his  help  to  anodier  in  every  want  or  distresse. 
Secondly,  that  bee  performe  this  out  of  the  same  affection  which  makes  him 
carefull  of  his  own  goods,  according  to  that  of  our  Saviour,  (Math.)  Whatsoever 
ye  toovld  thai  men  should  do  to  you.  This  was  practised  by  Abraham  and  Lot 
in  entertaining  the  angells  and  the  old  man  of  Gibea.  The  lawe  of  Grace  or 
of  the  Gospell  hath  some  difference  from  the  former;  as  in  these  respects. 
First  the  lawe  of  nature  was  given  to  man  in  the  estate  of  innocency ;  this  of 
the  Gospell  in  the  estate  of  regeneracy.  21y,  the  former  propounds  one  man 
to  another,  as  the  same  flesh  and  image  of  God ;  this  as  a  brother  in  Christ 
allsoe,  and  in  the  communion  of  the  same  Spirit,  and  soe  teacbeth  to  put  a 
difference  between  christians  and  others.  Doe  good  to  oli,  especiaUyto  the 
household  of  faith;  upon  this  ground  the  Israelites  were  to  putt  a  difference 
betweene  the  brethren  of  such  as  were  strangers  though  not  of  the  Canaanites. 

31y.  The  Lawe  of  nature  would  give  no  rules  for  dealing  with  enemies,  for 
aU  are  to  be  considered  as  friends  in  the  state  of  innocency,  but  the  Gospell 
commands  loue  to  an  enemy.  Proofe.  1/  thine  Enemy  hvmger,  feed  him;  Lout 
your  Enemies^  doe  good  to  them  that  hate  you.  Math.  5.  44. 

This  lawe  of  the  Gospell  propounds  likewise  a  difference  of  seasons  and 
occasions.  There  is  a  time  when  a  christian  must  sell  all  and  give  to  the  poor, 
as  they  did  in  the  Apostles  times.  There  is  a  time  allsoe  when  christians 
(though  they  give  not  all  yet)  must  give  beyond  their  abillity,  as  they  of 
Macedonia,  Cor.  3.  6.  Likewise  community  of  perills  calls  for  extraordinary 
liberality,  and  soe  doth  community  in  some  speciall  service  for  the  churcbe. 
Lastly,  when  there  is  no  other  means  whereby  our  christian  brother  may  be 
relieved  in  his  distress,  we  must  help  him  beyond  our  ability  rather  than  tempt 
God  in  putting  him  upon  help  by  miraculous  or  extraordinary  meanes. 

This  duty  of  mercy  is  exercised  in  the  kinds,  Giueving,  lending  and  for- 
giving.— 

QuesL  What  rule  shall  a  man  observe  in  giueving  in  respect  of  the 
measure  ? 

^ns.  If  the  time  and  occasion  be  ordinary  he  is  to  giue  out  of  his  abundance. 
Let  him  lay  aside  as  God  hath  hlessed  Aim.  If  the  time  and  occasion  be  ex- 
traordinary, he  must  be  ruled  by  them ;  taking  this  withall,  that  then  a  man 
cannot  likely  doe  too  much,  especially  if  he  may  leave  himselfe  and  his  family 
under  probable  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.' 

Object  A  man  must  lay  upp  for  posterity,  the  fathers  lay  upp  for  posterity 
and  children,  and  he  is  worse  than  an  infdeU  that  prouideth  not  for  his  owne, 

Ans.  For  the  fii*st,  it  is  plaine  that  it  being  spoken  by  way  of  comparison, 
it  must  be  meant  of  the  ordinary  and  usuall  course  of  fathers,  and  cannot 
extend  to  times  and  occasions  extraordinary.  For  the  other  place  the  Apostle 
speaks  against  such  as  walked  inordinately,  and  it  is  without  question,  that  he 
is  worse  than  an  infidell  who  through  his  owne  sloathe  and  voluptuousness 
shall  neglect  to  provide  for  his  family. — 
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Object.  Th/t  tme  man'»  EUm  are  in  his  haad,  saitb  SoloniOD,  and  foreseetk 
the  plarue ;  therefore  he  must  forecast  and  lay  upp  agaiuHt  evill  times  when 
hee  or  nis  may  stand  in  need  of  all  he  can  gather. 

•^n«.  This  very  Argument  Solomon  useth  to  persuade  to  Hberallity,  Eccle.: 
Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters^  and  for  thou  knowest  not  what  evill  may  come 
upon  the  land,  Luke  26.  Make  you  friends  of  the  riches  of  iniquity ;  you  will 
ask  how  this  shall  be  ?  very  well.  For  first  he  that  giues  to  the  poore,  lends 
to  the  lord  and  he  will  repay  him  even  in  this  life  an  hundredfold  to  him  or 
his. — The  righteous  is  ever  mercifuU  and  lendeth  and  his  seed  enjoyeth  the  blessing  ; 
and  besides  wee  know  what  advantage  it  will  be  to  us  in  the  day  of  account 
when  many  such  witnesses  shall  stand  forth  for  us  to  wilnesse  the  improvement 
of  our  tallent  And  I  would  know  of  those  whoe  pleade  soe  much  for  laying 
up  for  tim^  to  come,  whether  they  holde  that  to  be  Gospell,  Math.  16.  19. 
Lay  not  upp  for  yourselves  Treasures  upon  Elarth  ifc  If  they  acknowledge  it, 
what  extent  will  they  allowe  it  ?  if  only  to  those  primitive  times,  let  them  con- 
sider the  reason  whereupon  our  Saviour  groundes  it.  The  first  is  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  moathe,  the  rust^  the  theife.  Secondly,  They  will  steale  away 
the  heartc ;  where  the  treasure  is  there  will  y*  heart  be  aUsoe,  The  reasons  are 
of  like  force  at  all  times.  Therefore  the  exhortation  must  be  general!  and 
perpetuall,  withallwayes  in  respect  of  the  love  and  affection  to  riches  and  in 
regard  of  the  things  themselves  when  any  speclall  seruice  for  the  churche  or 
perticolar  Distresse  of  our  brother  doe  call  for  the  use  of  them ;  otherwise  it  is 
not  only  lawiull  but  necessary  to  lay  upp  as  Joseph  did  to  haue  ready  uppon 
such  occasions,  as  the  Lord  (whose  stewards  wee  are  of  them)  shall  call  for 
them  from  us;  Christ  giues  us  an  Instance  of  the  first,  when  hee  sent  his 
disciples  for  the  Ass,  and  bidds  them  answer  the  owner  thus,  the  Lord  hath 
need  of  him :  soe  when  the  Tabernacle  was  to  be  built,  he  sends  to  his  people 
to  call  for  their  silver  and  gold,  &c ;  and  yieldes  noe  other  reason  but  that  it 
was  for  his  works.  When  Elisha  comes  to  the  widow  of  Sareptah  and  findes 
her  preparing  to  make  ready  her  pittance  for  herselfe  and  family,  he  bids  her 
first  provide  for  him,  he  challengeth  first  God's  parte  which  she  must  first  give 
before  shee  must  serve  her  owne  family.  All  these  teache  us  that  the  Lord 
lookes  that  when  hee  is  pleased  to  call  for  his  right  in  any  thing  wee  haue,  our 
owne  interest  wee  haue,  must  stand  aside  till  his  tume  be  served.  For  the 
other,  wee  need  looke  noe  further  then  to  that  of  John  1.  he  whoe  halh  this 
worUPs  goodes  and  seeth  his  brother  to  needs  and  shutts  upp  his  compassion  from 
him,  how  dwelleih  the  loue  of  God  in  him,  which  comes  punctually  to  this  con* 
elusion ;  if  thy  brother  be  in  want  and  thou  canst  help  him,  thou  needst  not 
make  doubt,  what  thou  shouldst  doe ;  if  thou  louest  God  thou  must  help  him. 

Queff.    What  rule  must  wee  observe  in  lending  ? 

^ns.  Thou  must  observe  whether  thy  brother  hath  present  or  probable  or 
possible  means  of  repaying  thee,  if  there  be  none  of  those,  thou  must  give  him 
according  to  his  necessity,  rather  then  lend  him  as  he  requires;  if  he  hath 

e resent  means  of  repaying  thee,  thou  art  to  look  at  him  not  as  an  act  of  mercy, 
ut  bv  way  of  Commerce,  wherein  thou  arte  to  walk  by  the  rule  of  justice; 
but  if  his  means  of  repaying  thee  be  only  probable  or  possible,  then  is  hee  an 
object  of  thy  mercy,  thou  must  lend  him,  though  there  be  danger  of  losing  it, 
Deut  15.  7.  If  any  of  thy  brethren  be  voore  &c.,  thou  shalt  lend  him  st^ient. 
That  men  might  not  snifl  off  this  duty  ny  the  apparent  hazzard,  he  tells  them 
that  though  the  yeare  of  Jubile  were  at  hand  (when  he  must  remitt  it,  if  hee 
were  not  able  to  repay  it  before)  yet  he  must  lend  him  and  that  cheerefully. 
it  may  not  grieve  thee  to  giue  him  (saith  hee)  and  because  some  might  object, 
why  soe  I  should  soone  impoverishe  myself  and  my  family,  he  adds  with  all 
thy  worke  &c ;  for  our  Saviour,  Math.  5.  43.  JFVots  him  that  would  borrow  iif 
thee  tume  not  away» 

^huest.    What  rule  must  we  observe  in  fbrgiuing  ? 

•4fis.  Whether  thou  didst  lend  by  way  of  commerce  or  in  mercy,  if  he  hath 
nothing  to  pay  thee,  must  forgive,  (except  in  cause  where  thou  hast  a  surety  or 
a  lawful!  pledge)  Deut.  15.  3.  Every  seaventh  yeare  the  Creditor  was  to  quitt 
that  which  he  lent  to  liis  brother  if  he  were  poore  as  appears  ver.  8.    Save 
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when  there  ehaU  he  nopoore  wUh  ihee.  In  all  these  and  like  cases,  Christ  was  a 
generall  rule,  Math.  7.  22.  WhtUsoeoer  ye  wovid  thai  men  should  doe  to  you,  doe 
yet  the  eame  to  them  aUeoe, 

Queet,  What  rule  must  wee  observe  and  walke  by  in  cause  of  community 
of  perill  ? 

•anf.  The  same  as  before,  but  with  more  enlargement  towards  others  and 
lease  respect  towards  ourselves  and  our  owne  right.  Hence  it  was  that  in  the 
primitive  Churche  they  sold  all,  had  all  things  in  common,  neither  did  any  man 
say  that  which  he  possessed  was  his  owne.  Likewise  in  theire  returne  out  of 
the  captivity,  because  the  worke  was  greate  for  the  restoring  of  the  church  and 
the  danger  of  enemies  was  common  to  all,  Nehemiah  directs  the  Jews  to 
liberallity  and  readiness  in  remitting  theire  debts  to  theire  brethren,  and  dis- 
posing liberally  to  such  as  wanted,  and  stand  not  upon  their  owne  dues  which 
they  might  have  demanded  of  them.  Thus  did  some  of  our  Forefathers  in 
times  of  persecution  in  England,  and  soe  did  many  of  the  faithful  of  other 
churches,  whereof  wee  keepe  an  honorable  remembrance  of  them ;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  both  in  Scriptures  and  latter  stories  of  the  churches  that  such 
as  have  beene  most  bountiful!  to  the  poore  saintes,  especially  in  those^z- 
traordinary  times  and  occasions,  God  hath  left  them  highly  commended  to 
posterity,  as  Zacheus,  Cornelius,  Dorcas,  Bishop  Hooper,  the  Cuttler  of  Bnis* 
sells  and  divers  others.  Observe  againe  that  the  Scripture  gives  noe  caussion 
to  restraine  any  from  being  over  liberall  this  way ;  but  all  men  to  the  liberall 
and  cherefuU  practise  hereof  by  the  sweeter  promises ;  as  to  instance  one  for 
many,  Isaiah  58.  6.  Is  not  this  the  fast  I  have  chosen,  to  loose  the  bonds  of 
unekednesSj  to  take  off  the  heamf  hurdens,  to  lettthe  oppressed  go  free  and  to  brtake 
every  yoake,  to  deale  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  and  to  bring  the  poore  that  wander 
into  thy  hotisey  when  thou  seest  the  naked  to  cover  fA«ift ;  and  then  shall  thy  light 
brake  forth  as  the  morning  and  thy  healthe  shall  growe  speedily ,  thy  righteousness 
shatt  goe  before  God,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  emliraee  thee ;  then  thou  shali 
sail  (md  the  Lord  shall  ansuHsr  thee  &c.,  Ch.  2.  10.  If  thou  power  out  thy  souU 
to  the  hungryj  then  shall  thy  light  spring  out  in  dwrkntssy  and  the  Lord  shall 
guide  thee  eoniinually,  and  saiisfit  thy  some  in  draughty  and  make  fait  thy  boneSf 
thou  shaU  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  they  shaU  oe  of  thee  that  shall  iuUd  the 
eld  wast  places  &c.  On  the  contrary  most  heavy  cursses  are  layed  npon  such 
as  are  straightened  towards  the  Lord  and  his  people,  Judg.  5.  CSwsse  the 
Meroshe  beeemse  he  came  not  to  help  the  Lord.  Hee  whoe  shuUeth  his  eares  from 
hearing  the  cry  of  the  poore,  he  shetU  cry  and  shall  not  be  heard :  Math.  25.   Goe 

?e  eurssed  into  everlasting  fire  tfc  i  was  hungry  and  ye  fedd  me  not,  Cor.  2.  9. 
6.  He  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reape  sparingly.  Haveing  already  sett 
forth  the  practice  of  mercy  according  to  the  rule  of  Grocrs  lawe,  it  will  be  useful 
to  lay  oi)en  the  groundes  of  it  allsoe,  being  the  other  parte  of  the  Command- 
ment and  that  is  the  affection  from  which  this  exercise  of  mercy  musi  arise, 
the  Apostle  tells  us  that  this  love  is  thefuUfUlingofthe  lawe,  not  that  it  is  enough 
to  loue  our  brother  and  soe  noe  further ;  but  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  his 
partes  glueing  any  motion  to  the  other  as  the  soule  to  the  body  and  the  power 
It  hath  to  sett  all  the  faculties  on  worke  in  the  outward  exercise  of  this  duty ; 
as  when  wee  bid  one  make  the  clocke  strike,  he  doth  not  lay  hand  on  the 
hammer,  which  is  the  immediate  instrument  of  the  sound,  but  setts  on  worke 
the  first  mouer  or  maine  wheeie ;  knoweing  that  will  certainely  produce  the 
sound  which  he  intends.  Soe  the  way  to  drawe  men  to  the  workes  of  mercy, 
is  not  by  force  of  Argument  from  the  goodness  or  necessity  of  the  worke ;  for 
though  this  cause  may  enforce,  a  rationall  minde  to  some  present  act  of  mercy, 
as  is  frequent  in  experience,  yet  it  cannot  worke  such  a  habit  in  a  soule,  as  shall 
make  it  prompt  upon  all  occasions  to  produce  the  same  effect,  but  by  frameing 
these  affections  of  loue  in  the  hearte  which  will  as  naturally  bring  forthe  the 
other,  as  any  cause  doth  produce  the  effect 

The  deffinition  which  the  Scripture  giues  us  of  loue  is  this.  Love  is  (he 
bond  of  perfection.  First  it  is  a  bond  or  ligament  2ly  it  makes  the  worke 
perfect.  There  is  noe  body  but  consists  of  partes  and  that  which  knitts  these 
panes  together,  giues  the  body  its  peifectioo,  because  it  makes  eache  parte  soe 
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contiguous  to  others  as  thereby  they  doe  mutually  participate  with  each  other^ 
both  in  Btreugthe  and  infirmity,  in  pleasure  and  paine.  To  instance  in  the 
most  perfect  of  all  bodies ;  Christ  and  bis  Church  make  one  body ;  the  severail 
partes  of  this  body  considered  a  parte  before  they  were  united,  were  as  dis- 
proportionate and  as  much  disordering  as  soe  many  contrary  quail ities  or 
elements,  but  when  Christ  comes,  and  by  his  spirit  and  loue  knitts  all  these 
partes  to  himselfe  and  each  to  other,  it  is  become  the  most  ])erfect  and  best 
proportioned  body  in  the  world,  Epfa.  4.  16.  Chri$tf  by  wkome  all  the  body  being 
kniU  to^dker  bv  every  jairU  for  the  furniture  thereof  according  to  the  effeetuaU 
potcer  tohich  is  in  the  measure  of  every  perfection  of  partes,  a  glorious  body  toithoui 
spott  or  wrinkle ;  the  ligaments  hereof  being  Uhrist,  or  his  love,  for  Chrbt  is 
love,  1  John  4.  8.    Soe  this  definition  is  right.    Love  is  the  bond  of  perfection. 

From  hence  we  may  frame  these  conclusions.  1.  First  of  all,  true  Christians 
are  of  one  body  in  Christ,  1  Cor.  12.  12.  13.  17.  Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ  and 
members  of  their  parte,  AH  the  partes  of  this  body  being  thus  vnited  are  made 
soe  contiguous  in  a  speciall  relation  as  they  must  needes  partake  of  each  other's 
strength  and  infirmity ;  joy  and  sorrowe,  weale  and  woe.  1  Cor.  12.  26.  If  one 
member  suffers,  all  suffer  wUh  i/,  if  one  be  in  honor,  all  rtjoyre  with  it.  21y.  The 
ligaments  of  this  body  which  knitt  together  are  loue.  3ly.  Noe  body  can  be 
perfect  which  wants  its  proper  ligament.  4ly.  This  sensibleness  and  sympathy 
of  each  other's  conditions  will  necessarily  infuse  into  each  parte  a  native  desire 
and  endeavour,  to  strengthen,  defend,  preserve  and  comfort  the  other.  To 
insist  a  little  on  this  conclusion  being  the  product  of  all  the  former,  the  truthe 
hereof  will  appeare  both  by  precept  and  fmtteme.  1  John  3.  10.  Ye  ought  to 
Unf  doune  your  lives  for  the  brethren.  Gal.  6.  2.  heart  ye  one  another's  btuihenSf 
and  soe  fidfiU  the  lawe  of  Christ,  For  patterns  wee  haue  that  first  of  our 
Saviour  whoe  out  of  his  good  will  in  obedience  to  his  father,  becomeing  a 
parte  of  this  body  and  being  knitt  with  it  in  the  bond  of  loue,  found  such  a 
natiue  sensibleness  of  our  infirmities  and  sorrowes  as  he  willingly  yielded 
himselfe  to  deathe  to  ease  the  infirmities  of  the  rest  of  his  body,  and  soe  healed 
tfaeire  sorrowes.  From  the  like  sympathy  of  partes  did  the  Apostles  and  many 
thousands  of  the  Saintes  lay  doune  theire  lives  for  Christ  Againe  the  like  wee 
may  see  in  the  members  of  this  body  among  themselves.  1  Ronu  9.  Paule 
could  have  been  contented  to  have  been  separated  from  Christ,  that  the  Jewes 
might  not  be  cutt  ofi*  from  the  body.  It  is  very  observable  what  bee  professeth 
of  his  affectionate  partaking  with  every  member ;  whoe  is  weake  (saith  bee)  and 
I  am  ttot  weake  9  whoe  is  offended  and  I  bume  not ;  and  againe,  2  Cor.  7.  13. 
therefore  wee  are  comforted  because  yee  were  comforted.  Of  Epaphroditus  he 
speaketh,  PhiL  2.  30.  that  he  regarded  not  his  owne  life  to  do  him  service,  Soe 
Fhebe  and  others  are  called  the  servants  qfthe  churche.  Now  it  is  apparent  that 
they  served  not  for  wages,  or  by  conttrainte,  but  out  of  loue.  The  like  we 
shall  finde  in  the  histories  of  the  churche  in  all  ages ;  the  sweete  sympathie  of 
affections  which  was  in  the  members  of  this  body  one  towards  another;  theire 
ehearfullness  in  serueing  and  suffering  together ;  how  liberall  they  were  without 
repineing,  harbourers  without  grudgeing,  and  helpfull  without  reproaching; 
and  all  from  hence,  because  they  had  feruent  loue  amongst  them ;  which  onely 
makes  the  practise  of  mercy  constant  and  easie. 

The  next  consideration  is  how  this  loue  conies  to  be  wrought.  Adam  in  his 
first  estate  was  a  perfect  modell  of  mankinde  in  all  their  generations,  and  in 
him  this  loue  was  perfected  in  regard  of  the  habit.  But  Adam,  rent  himselfe 
from  his  Creator,  rent  all  his  posterity  allsoe  one  from  another;  whence  it 
comes  that  every  man  is  borne  with  this  principle  in  him  to  loue  and  seeke 
himselfe  onely,  and  thus  a  man  continueth  till  Christ  comes  and  takes  possession 
of  the  soule  and  infuseih  another  principle,  loue  to  God  and  our  brother,  and 
this  latter  haueing  continuall  supply  from  Christ,  as  the  head  and  roote  by 
which  he  is  vnited,  gets  the  predomining  in  the  souk),  soe  by  little  and  little 
expells  the  former.  1  John  4.  7.  loue  cometh  of  God  and  every  one  that  loueth  is 
home  of  God,  soe  that  this  loue  is  the  fruite  of  the  new  birthe,  and  none  can 
have  it  but  the  new  creature.  Now  when  this  quallity  is  thus  formed  in  the 
•oules  of  Dien,  it  workes  like  the  Spirit  upon  the  drie  bones.    Ezek.  39.  bons 
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came  to  hone.  It  gathers  together  the  scattered  bonee,  or  perAct  old  man  Adam, 
aud  knjtts  them  into  one  body  againe  in  Christ,  whereby  a  man  is  become 
againe  a  living  soule. 

The  third  consideration  is  concerning  the  exercise  of  this  loue,  which  is  two- 
fold, inward  or  outward.  The  outward  hath  beene  handled  in  the  former 
preface  of  this  discourse.  From  unfolding  the  other  wee  must  take  in  our 
way  that  maxime  of  philosophy.  Simile  simUi  gavdtt^  or  like  will  to  like;  for 
as  of  things  which  are  turned  with  disaffection  to  eache  other,  the  ground  of  it 
is  from  a  dissimilitude  or  ariseing  from  the  contrary  or  different  nature  of  the 
things  themselves ;  for  the  ground  of  loue  is  an  apprehension  of  some  resem- 
blance in  the  things  loued  to  that  which  affects  it  This  is  the  cause  why  the 
Lord  loues  the  creature,  soe  farre  as  it  bathe  any  of  his  Image  in  it ;  he  loues 
his  elect  because  they  are  like  himselfe,  he  beholds  them  in  his  beloued  sonne. 
So  a  mother  loues  her  childc,  because  shee  throughly  conceives  a  resemblance 
of  herselfe  in  it.  Thus  it  is  betweene  the  members  of  Christ;  eache  disceroefl, 
by  the  worke  of  the  Spirit,  his  oune  Image  and  resemblance  in  another,  and 
tlierefbre  cannot  but  loue  him  as  he  loues  himselfe.  Now  when  the  soule, 
which  is  of  a  sociable  nature,  findes  anything  like  to  itselfe,  it  is  like  Adam 
when  Eve  was  brought  to  him.  She  must  be  one  with  himselfe.  7%u  %sJU$k 
of  my  JU$k  (saith  he)  and  hone  of  my  hone,  Soe  the  soule  conceives  a  greate 
delighie  in  it ;  therefore  shee  desires  nearness  and  familiarity  with  it.  Shee 
bath  a  greate  propensity  to  doe  it  good  and  receiues  such  content  in  it,  as  fearing 
the  miscarriage  of  her  beloved,  she  bestowes  it  in  the  inmost  closett  of  her 
hearL  Shee  will  not  endure  that  it  shall  want  any  good  which  shee  can  giue 
it.  If  by  occasion  shee  be  withdrawne  from  the  company  of  it,  shee  is  still 
looking  towardes  the  place  where  shee  left  her  beloved.  If  ahee  beard  it 
groane,  shee  is  with  it  presently.  If  shee  finde  it  sadd  aud  disconsolate,  shee 
sighes  and  moanes  with  it.  Shee  hath  noe  such  joy  as  to  see  her  beloved 
merry  aud  thriving.  If  shee  see  it  wronged,  shee  cannot  hear  it  without 
passion.  Shee  setts  noe  bounds  to  her  anections,  nor  hath  any  thought  of 
reward.  Shee  findes  recompense  enough  in  the  exercise  of  her  loue  towardes 
it  Wee  may  see  this  acted  to  life  in  Jonathan  and  David.  Jonathan  a  valiant 
man  endued  with  the  spirit  of  love,  soe  soone  as  he  discovered  the  same  spirit 
in  David  had  presently  his  hearte  knitt  to  him  by  this  ligament  of  loue ;  soe 
that  it  is  said  he  loued  him  as  his  owne  soule,  he  takes  soe  great  pleasure  in 
him,  that  bee  stripps  himselfe  to  adorne  his  beloved.  His  father's  kingdome 
was  not  soe  precious  to  him  as  his  beloved  David,  David  shall  haue  it  with  all 
his  hearte.  Himself  desires  noe  more  but  that  bee  may  be  neare  to  him  to 
rejoyce  in  his  good.  Hee  chooseth  to  converse  with  him  in  the  wildemesse 
even  to  the  hazzard  of  his  oune  life,  rather  than  with  the  greate  Courtiers  in 
his  father's  Pallace.  When  hee  sees  danger  towards  him,  hee  spares  neither 
rare  paines  nor  perill  to  direct  it  When  injury  was  offered  his  beloued  David, 
hee  would  not  beare  it,  though  from  his  oune  father.  And  when  they  must 
parte  for  a  season  onely,  they  thought  their  heartes  would  have  broake  for 
sorrowe,  had  not  theire  affections  found  vent  by  abundance  of  teares.  Other 
instances  might  be  brought  to  showe  the  nature  of  this  affection ;  as  of  Ruthe 
and  Naomi,  and  many  others ;  but  this  truthe  is  cleared  enough.  If  any  shall 
object  that  it  is  not  possible  that  loue  shall  be  bred  or  upheld  without  hope 
of  requitall,  it  is  graunted ;  but  that  is  not  our  cause ;  for  this  loue  is  alluayes 
vnder  toward.  It  never  giues,  but  it  alluayes  receives  with  advantage ;  First 
in  regard  that  among  the  members  of  the  same  body,  loue  and  affection  are 
reciprocal  I  in  a  most  equall  and  sweete  kinde  of  commerce.  2nly.  In  regard 
of  the  pleasure  and  content  that  the  exercise  of  loue  caiTies  with  it,  as  wee 
may  see  in  the  naturall  body.  The  mouth  is  at  all  the  paines  to  receive  and 
mince  the  foode  which  serves  for  the  nourishment  of  all  the  other  partes  of  the 
body ;  yet  it  bath  noe  cause  to  complaine ;  for  first  the  other  partes  send  backe, 
by  severall  passages,  a  due  proportion  of  the  same  nourishment,  in  a  better 
forme  for  the  strengthening  and  comforting  the  mouthe.  21y  the  laboure  of 
the  mouthe  is  accompanied  with  such  pleasure  and  content  as  farre  exceedea 
the  paines  it  takea.    Soe  is  it  in  all  the  labour  of  love  among  Chriattans.    The 
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putie  lolling,  reapM  loue  againe,  as  was  showed  before,  which  the  soule  codetta 
more  then  all  the  wealthe  in  the  world.  Sly.  Nothing  yeildea  more  pleasure 
and  content  to  the  soule  then  when  it  findes  that  which  it  may  loue  fervently ; 
for  to  love  and  live  beloved  is  the  soule's  paradise  both  here  and  in  heaven.  In 
the  State  of  wedlock  there  be  many  comforts  to  leame  out  of  the  troubles  of 
that  Condition ;  but  let  such  as  have  tryed  the  most,  say  if  chere  be  any  sweet- 
ness in  that  Condition  comparable  to  the  exercise  of  mutual  1  loue. 

From  the  former.  Considerations  arise  these  Conclusions. — 1.  First,  This 
loue  among  Christians  is  a  reall  thing,  not  imaginarie.  2ly.  This  loue  is  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  being  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  the  sinews  and  other 
ligaments  of  a  naturall  body  are  to  the  being  of  that  body.  Sly.  This  loue  is 
a  divine,  Bpirituall,  nature ;  free,  active,  strong,  couragious,  permaneut ;  under- 
valuing all  things  beneatbe  its  propper  object  and  of  all  the  graces,  this  makes 
us  nearer  to  resemble  the  virtues  or  our  heavenly  father.  4tbly  It  rests  in  the 
loue  and  welftire  of  its  beloued.  For  the  full  certain  knowledge  of  those 
truthes  concerning  the  nature,  use,  and  excellency  of  this  grace,  that  which  the 
Holy  Ohost  hath  left  recorded,  1  Cor.  13,  may  give  full  satisfiiiction,  which  is 
needful  for  every  true  member  of  this  louely  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  worke 
upon  their  heartes  by  prayer,  meditation  continuall  exercise  at  least  of  the 
speciall  [influence]  of  this  grace,  till  Christ  be  formed  in  them  and  they  in  him, 
all  in  cache  other,  knitt  together  by  this  bond  of  loue. 

It  rests  now  to  make  some  application  of  this  discourse,  by  the  present 
designe,  which  gaue  the  occasion  of  writing  of  it  Herein  are  4  things  to  be 
propounded ;  first  the  persons,  21y  the  worke,  31y  the  end,  4th ly  the  meanes. 
1.  For  tht  persons.  Wee  are  a  company  professing  ourselves  fellow  members 
of  Christ,  in  which  respect  onely  though  wee  were  absent  from  each  other 
many  miles,  and  had  our  imployments  as  farre  distant,  yet  wee  ought  to  account 
ourselves  knitt  together  by  this  bond  of  loue,  and,  live  in  the  exercise  of  it,  if 
wee  would  have  comforte  of  our  being  in  Christ.  This  was  notorious  in  the 
practise  of  the  Christiana  in  former  times ;  as  is  testified  of  the  Waldenses, 
from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  adversaries  JEneas  Sylvius  **  mutuo  ament  pene 
antequam  norunt,"  they  use  to  loue  any  of  theire  owne  religion  even  before 
tbey  were  acquainted  with  them.  2nly  for  the  uforke  wee  have  in  hand.  It  is 
by  a  mutuall  consent,  through  a  speciall  overvaluing  providence  and  a  more 
than  an  ordinary  approbation  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  to  secke  out  a  place 
of  cohabitation  and  Consorteshipp  under  a  due  forme  of  Government  both 
ciuill  and  ecclesiasttcall.  In  such  cases  as  this,  the  care  of  the  publique  roust 
oversway  all  private  respects,  by  which,  not  only  conscience,  but  meare  civill 
poll  icy,  dotbe  binde  us.  For  it  is  a  true  rule  that  particular  Estates  cannot 
subsist  in  the  ruin  of  the  publique.  31y  The  end  is  to  improve  our  lives  to  doe 
more  service  to  the  Lord ;  the  comforte  and  encrease  of  the  body  of  Cbriste, 
whereof  we  are  members ;  that  ourselves  and  posterity  may  be  the  better 
preserved  from  the  common  corruptions  of  this  evill  world,  to  serve  the  Lord 
and  worke  out  our  Salvation  under  the  power  and  purity  of  his  holy  ordinances. 
4th]y  for  the  meanes  whereby  this  must  be  effected.  They  are  twofold,  a  con- 
formity with  the  worke  and  end  wee  aime  at  These  wee  see  are  extraordinary, 
therefore  wee  must  not  content  ourselves  with  usuall  ordinary  meanes.  What- 
soever wee  did,  or  ought  to  have  done,  when  wee  lined  in  England,  the  same 
must  wee  doe,  and  more  allsoe,  where  wee  goe.  That  which  the  most  in  theire 
churches  mainetaine  as  truthe  in  profession  onely,  wee  must  bring  into  familiar 
and  constant  practise ;  as  in  this  duty  of  loue,  wee  must  loue  brotherly  without 
dissimulation,  wee  must  loue  one  another  with  a  pure  hearte  fervently.  Wee 
must  beare  one  anothers  burthens.  We  must  not  looke  onely  on  our  owne 
things,  hut  allsoe  on  the  things  of  our  brethren.  Neither  must  wee  thinke  that 
the  Lord  will  beare  with  such  faileings  at  our  hands  as  he  dothe  from  those 
among  whome  wee  have  lived ;  and  that  for  these  3  Reasons ;  1.  In  regard  of 
the  more  neare  bond  of  mariage  between  him  and  us,  wherein  bee  hath  taken 
us  to  be  his,  after  a  most  strickt  and  peculiar  manner,  which  will  make  them 
the  more  jealous  of  our  loue  and  obedience.    Soe  he  tells  the  people  of  Israeli, 
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3^011  one/jf  have  I  kmaume  of  aU  ike  families  of  the  Earihej  fherrfort  %mU  I  pumike 
you  for  your  Transgresnons,  21y,  because  the  Lord  wHl  be  sanctified  in  them 
that  come  mart  him.  We  know  tbnt  there  were  many  that  corrupted  the  service 
of  the  Lord  ;  some  setting  upp  altars  before  his  owne ;  others  offering  both 
strange  fire  and  strange  sacrifices  alisoe ;  yet  there  came  noe  fire  from  heayen, 
or  other  sudden  judgement  upon  them,  as  did  upon  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
vfhoG  yet  wee  may  think  did  sinne  presumptuously.  d)y  When  God  gives  a 
speciail  commission  he  lookes  to  have  it  strictly  observed  m  eyery  article. 
When  he  gave  Saule  a  commission  to  destroy  Amaleck,  Hee  indented  with 
him  upon  certain  articles,  and  because  hee  failed  in  one  of  the  least,  and  that 
upon  a  faire  pretense,  it  lost  him  the  kingdom,  which  should  have  beene  his 
reward,  if  hee  had  observed  his  commission.  Thus  stands  the  cause  betweene 
God  and  us.  We  are  entered  into  Covenant  with  Him  for  this  worke.  Wee 
haue  taken  out  a  commission.  The  Lord  hath  given  us  leave  to  drawe  our 
own  articles.  Wee  haue  professed  to  enterprise  these  and  those  accounts,  upon 
these  and  those  ends.  Wee  have  hereupon  besought  Him  of  favour  and  blessing. 
Now  if  the  Lord  shall  please  to  heare  us,  and  bring  us  in  peace  to  the  place 
we  desire,  then  hath  hee  ratified  this  covenant  and  sealed  our  Commission,  and 
will  ex[)ect  a  strict  performance  of  the  articles  contained  in  it;  but  if  wee  shall 
neglect  the  observation  of  these  articles  which  are  the  ends  wee  have  pro- 
pounded, and,  dissembling  with  our  God,  shall  fall  to  embrace  this  present 
world  and  prosecute  our  carnall  intentions,  seeking  greate  tilings  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  the  Lord  will  surely  breake  out  in  wrathe  against  us;  be 
revenged  of  such  a  [sinful]  people  and  make  us  knowe  the  price  of  the  breache 
of  such  a  covenant. 

Now  the  onely  way  to  avoyde  this  shipwracke,  and  to  provide  for  our  pos- 
terity, is  to  folio  we  the  counsell  of  Micah,  to  doe  justly,  to  love  mtrcy,  to  walk 
humhly  with  owr  God.  For  this  end,  wee  must  be  knitt  together,  in  this  worke, 
as  one  man.  Wee  must  entertaine  each  other  in  brotherly  affection.  Wee 
must  be  willing  to  abridge  ourselves  of  our  superfluities,  for  the  supply  of 
other's  necessities.  Wee  must  uphold  a  fiimiliar  commerce  together  in  all 
meekeness,  gentlenes,  patience  and  liberality.  Wee  must  delight  in  eache 
other ;  make  other^  conditions  our  oune ;  rejoice  together,  moume  together, 
labour  and  suffer  together,  allwayes  haueving  before  our  eyes  our  commission 
and  community  in  the  worke,  as  members  of  the  same  body.  Soe  shall  wee 
keepe  the  uniiie  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  The  Lord  will  be  our  God, 
and  delight  to  dwell  among  us,  as  his  oune  people,  and  will  command  a  blessing 
upon  us  in  all  our  wayes.  Soe  that  wee  shall  see  much  more  of  his  wisdome, 
power,  goodness  and  truthe,  than  formerly  wee  haue  been  acquainted  with. 
Wee  shall  finde  that  the  God  of  Israeli  is  among  us,  when  ten  of  us  shall  be 
able  to  resist  a  thousand  of  our  enemies;  when  hee  shall  make  us  a  prayse  and 
glory  that  men  shall  say  of  succeeding  plantations,  ^  the  Lord  make  it  likely 
that  of  Aetr  England.*^  For  wee  must  consider  that  wee  shall  be  as  a  citty 
upon  a  hill.  The  eies  of  all  people  are  uppon  us.  Soe  that  if  wee  shall  deale 
falsely  with  our  God  in  this  worke  wee  haue  undertaken,  and  soe  cause  him 
to  with  drawe  his  present  help  from  us,  wee  shall  be  made  a  story  and  a  by- 
word through  the  world.  Wee  shall  open  the  mouthes  of  enemies  to  speake 
evill  of  the  wayes  of  Grod,  and  all  |xx)fcssor8  for  God's  sake.  Wee  shall  shame 
the  faces  of  many  of  Grod's  worthy  servants,  and  cause  theire  prayers  to  be 
turned  into  curses  upon  us  till  wee  be  consumed  out  of  the  good  land  whither 
wee  are  a  goeing. 

I  shall  shutt  upp  this  discourse  with  that  exhortation  of  Moses,  that  faithfuU 
servant  of  the  Lord,  in  his  last  farewell  to  Israeli,  Deut.  30.  Behued  there  is 
now  sett  before  us  life  and  good,  Death  and  eviU,  in  that  tote  are  commanded  this 
day  to  loue  the  Lord  our  God,  and  to  loue  one  another,  to  walke  in  his  wayes  and 
to  keepe  his  Commandements  and  his  Ordinance  and  his  lawes,  and  the  articles 
of  our  Covenant  with  him,  that  wee  may  Hue  and  be  multiplied,  and  that  the 
Lord  our  God  may  bless  us  in  the  land  whither  wee  goe  to  nossesse  U.  But  if 
our  heartes  shall  tume  away,  soe  that  wee  wiU  not  obey,  but  shall  be  seduced,  and 
worshipp  and  seme  other  Gods,  our  pleasure  and  proffitts,  and  serue  tkem ;  it  is 
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propounded  unto  ns  this  day,  toee  shall  aurdy  periahe  owl  ^qf  Ike  good  land 
whUhtr  wee  pasae  over  Ihis  vast  sea  to  poasesse  il : 

Therefore  lett  us  choose  life 

that  wee,  and  our  seede 

may  Hue,  by  obeying  His 

Toyce  and  cleayeing  to  Him, 

for  Uee  is  our  life  and 

our  prosperity. 


SYNOPSIS   OP   TRIENNIAL   CATALOGUES  OP  COLLEGES, 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Tnv  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  graduated  each  year  from  the  commeDcement 
of  the  institutioD,  and  also  of  those  who  hare  entered  the  Christian  ministry. 


Year. 

Grad. 

Jntftm 

Year. 

Orad. 

Min, 

Year. 

Orad. 

Min, 

Year, 

€frad. 

Mm* 

174S, 

6 

4 

1772, 

22 

15 

1796, 

21 

3 

1819. 

88 

6 

1749, 

7 

5 

1773, 

29 

18 

1797, 

80 

6 

1820, 

43 

8 

1760, 

6 

2 

1774, 

20 

8 

1798, 

14 

0 

1821, 

40 

1751, 

10 

6 

1775, 

27 

10 

1799, 

17 

1 

1822, 

89 

1752, 

6 

8 

1776, 

27 

8 

1800, 

10 

4 

1823, 

37 

1753, 

15 

6 

1777, 

7 

0 

1801, 

16 

3 

1824, 

47 

1754, 

19 

18 

1778, 

5 

8 

1802, 

26 

8 

1825, 

39 

1755, 

12 

5 

1779, 

6 

0 

1803, 

21 

1 

1826, 

29 

1756, 

11 

8 

1780, 

6 

0 

1804, 

39 

6 

1827, 

28 

1757, 

22 

11 

1781, 

6 

1 

1805, 

42 

5 

1828, 

25 

1758, 

18 

5 

1782, 

11 

2 

1806, 

64 

3 

1829, 

26 

1759, 

18 

8 

1783, 

14 

2 

1807, 

86 

1 

1830, 

20 

1760, 

11 

7 

17S4, 

24 

1 

1808, 

39 

8 

1831, 

38 

1761, 

14 

6 

1785, 

10 

2 

1809, 

44 

8 

1832, 

22 

1762, 

21 

7 

1786, 

25 

8 

1810, 

26 

4 

]833v 

43 

1763, 

19 

12 

1787, 

23 

4 

1811, 

24 

1 

1834, 

87 

1764, 

14 

9 

1788, 

19 

2 

1812, 

88 

8 

1835, 

53 

1765, 

81 

11 

1789, 

21 

8 

1813, 

S3 

5 

1836, 

66 

1766, 

81 

10 

1790, 

14 

1 

1814, 

80 

10 

1837, 

55 

1767, 

11 

2 

1791, 

25 

2 

1815, 

40 

14 

1838, 

75 

1768, 

11 

6 

1792, 

87 

4 

1816, 

34 

8 

1889, 

74 

0 

1769, 

1770, 

18 
22 

7 
12 

1793, 
1794, 

21 
27 

2 
6 

1817, 
1818, 

21 
48 

8 
10 

92yr8. 

2,388 

466 

1771, 

12 

2 

1795, 

83 

8 

Of  those  who  have  graduated  in  the  regnlar  course  of  atudy,  20  have  been  Presidents 
of  colleges;  38  have  been  Professors  in  colleges  or  tiieological  seminarieit ;  14  have 
been  Governors  of  States;  29  have  been  Senators  in  Coni^ress;  50  have  been  Representa- 
tives in  Congress.  In  addiijn  t)  (he  above  alumni,  440  have  received  honorary  degrees, 
making  in  the  whole  2,828  who  have  received  degrees  at  tlio  Institution.  Of  the  2,388 
alunini,  1,446  are  still  living ;  and  of  the  466  ministers,  only  212  are  now  living. 


AMHERST  COLLEGE. 


Year. 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 


Orad.  Min. 


2 

6 

18 

23 

30 


1 

4 

12 

11 

17 


Year, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 


Orad.  Min. 
23        17 


40 
39 
83 
60 


23 
23 
21 
26 


Year. 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 


Grad,  Min. 
38  6 


37 
40 
87 
40 


13 
12 
13 

4 


Year.  Grad.  Min, 

1837,  51  6 

1838,  41  0 

1839,  57  0 

ISyrs.    614      203 


Amherst  College  was  established  in  1821.    Its  6rst  President  was  Rev.  Zephaniah 
Swift  Moore,  D.  D.    He  continued  to  officiate  until  his  death  io  1823.    Since  that  time 
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the  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.  has  presided  over  the  TnstUotioD.  The  first  class 
graduated  in  1822.  and  consisted  only  of  two— the  Rev.  Pindar  Field,  aud  Prof.  £l)en«>zer 
Strong  Snell.  There  have  graduateil  at  the  College,  in  the  regular  couree  of  instruction, 
614  different  individuals,  of  whom  96  haVe  died,  and  578  still  survive.  Of  ihe  207  who 
have  entered  the  ministry,  9  only  of  them  have  deceased,  leaving  198  to  proclaim  the  gos- 
pel of  salvation.  Of  those  who  have  graduated,  2  have  been  Presidents  of  college!<,  and  14 
have  been  Professtors  in  colleges  or  theological  seminaries.  In  addition  lo  those  who 
have  graduated  in  the  resuUr  course  of  study,  33  have  received  honorary  degrees, 
making  in  all  who  have  received  degrees  at  the  losUlutioo,  647. 


DICKINSON  COLLEGE. 

Year, 

Or  ad.  Min. 

Year. 

Grad. 

Min. 

Year. 

Grad. 

Min. 

Year. 

Grad. 

Min, 

1787, 

9    2 

1801, 

0 

0 

1815, 

13 

I 

1829, 

32 

5 

1788, 

11     7 

1802, 

8 

4 

1816, 

6 

0 

1830, 

6 

2 

1789, 

9     1 

1803, 

5 

4 

1817, 

0 

0 

1831, 

5 

0 

1790, 

12    3 

1804, 

0 

0 

1818, 

0 

0 

1832, 

0 

0 

1791, 

0     0 

1805, 

11 

6 

1»19, 

0 

0 

1833, 

0 

0 

1792. 

83    6 

1806. 

4 

2 

1820, 

0 

0 

1834, 

0 

0 

1793, 

0    0 

1807, 

0 

0 

1821, 

0 

0 

1835, 

0 

0 

1794, 

20    5 

1608. 

11 

4 

1822, 

2 

0 

1836, 

0 

0 

1795, 

24    6 

1809, 

15 

5 

182.3, 

19 

14 

1837, 

7 

0 

1796, 

0    0 

1810, 

4 

0 

1824. 

24 

14 

1838, 

13 

0 

1797, 

9    4 

1811, 

10 

1 

1826, 

20 

9 

1839, 

17 

0 

1798, 

24    10 

1812, 

26 

1 

1826, 

9 

8 

1840, 

19 

0 

1799, 
18U0, 

8     5 

1813 

15 

2 

1827 

22 

3 

5    2 

1814, 

23 

2 

1828, 

21 

7 

54  yrs, 

531 

140 

From  the  alumni,  there  have  been  furnished  9  Presidents  of  colleges ;  8  Professors  in 
colleges;  5  Judges  of  Supreme  Courts;  3  Senators  and  8  Representatives  in  Congress. 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  has  been  conferred  on  27,  and  39  have  received  some 
honorary  degree ;  aHiong  others  we  notice  that  of  doctor  in  divinity,  conferred  on  the 
Rev.  Tiiomas  Scott,  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  Of  the  631  alumni,  131 
kave  deceased  ;  and  of  the  ministers,  106  utill  live. 


Year.  Grad.  Min. 


BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 
Year,  Grad.  Min.    I    Y^ar.  Grad.  Min. 


1806, 

7 

1 

1816. 

11 

1 

1825, 

37 

7 

1834. 

35 

6 

1807, 

3 

0 

1817, 

8 

3 

1826, 

81 

8 

1835, 

30 

6 

1808, 

6 

1 

1818, 

19 

5 

1827, 

82 

5 

1836, 

25 

2 

18tl9, 

5 

1 

1819, 

11 

1 

1828. 

20 

6 

18.37, 

41 

0 

1810, 

12 

4 

1820. 

12 

8 

1S29. 

28 

7 

1838. 

29 

0 

1811, 

6 

0 

1821, 

21 

5 

1830, 

19 

8 

1839, 

25 

0 

1812, 

7 

2 

1822. 

24 

3 

1831, 

21 

6 

1840, 

31 

0 

1813, 

5 

0 

1823, 

33 

4 

1832, 

27 

5 

■^ 

1814, 

15 

1 

1824, 

13 

3 

1833, 

24 

10 

35  yrs. 

683 

103 

1815, 

8 

1 

Year.  Grad.  Min. 


Of  those  who  have  graduated  in  the  regular  course  of  study,  4  have  been  Presidents  of 
colleges  ;  16  Professors  in  colleges  or  theological  seminaries;  one  has  been  Governor  of 
a  StMte  ;  one  Senator  in  Congress ;  and  5  Representatives  in  Congress.  The  dei^ree  of 
doctor  in  medicine  has  been  conferred  on  481  in  a  regular  course  of  study;  and  107  have 
r<^eived  honorary  degrees-  Of  the  alumni,  91  have  deceased,  and  592  still  survive; 
aud  of  the  oiinisitera  only  8  have  died,  leaving  95  still  to  preach  ilie  gospel. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  Institution  was  established  in  1831,  and  is  now  under  the  presidency  of  the  lion. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  LL.  D.  The  graduates  In  successive  years  have  been  as 
follows. 


Year, 

Grad. 

Year, 

Grad. 

Year. 

Grad. 

Year.        Grad. 

1833, 

8 

1835, 

14 

1837, 

13 

1839,     27 

1834, 

9 

1836. 

26 

1838. 

18 

Total,  105. 

Honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred  on  9  individuals. 
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COLUMBIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  InatitutioD  was  incorporated  in  1821,  and  from  it  the  foHowing  number  of  indi- 
viduali  have  received  tlie  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 


Year. 

Grad. 

Year. 

Grad. 

Year. 

Grad. 

Year. 

Grad. 

1824, 

8 

1831, 

12 

1835, 

6 

1839, 

9 

1826, 

18 

ias2. 

8 

183tf, 

8 

_ 

1826, 

13 

1833, 

4 

1837, 

11 

ToUl, 

99 

1829, 

7 

1834, 

1 

1838, 

15 

8eventtf-f<mr  in  ref^ular  course  of  study  have  received  the  degree  of  doctor  io  medi* 
cine ;  and  14  have  received  bouoniry  degrees  of  some  iLind. 


WESTERN  RESERVE  COLLEGE. 

This  College  was  founded  in  1826,  and  has  conferred  the  bachelor's  degree  on  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  persons  in  the  reguiar  course  of  study,  8  of  whom  have  deceased. 
Seven  luve  received  honorary  degrees. 


Year.  Grad.  Min. 

1830,  4  4 

1831,  2  0 
1882,  4    1 


Year.  Grad.  Min. 

1833,  7  2 

1834,  8  8 

1835,  7  1 


Year.  Grad.  Min. 

1836,  5  1 

1837,  5  1 

1838,  1  0 


Year.  Grad.  Min. 
1839,  8  0 


ToUl,       51 
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SYNOPSIS  OP  TRIENNIAL  CATALOGUES   OP  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARIES,  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Located  in  the  City  of  JVew  York. 

This  Seminary  was  established  io  1817,  and  sf  it  the  following  number  of  individuals 
have  received  their  theological  education  as  specified.     Thirteen  of  them  have  deceased. 


Year. 

Grad. 

Year. 

Grad. 

Year. 

Grad. 

Year. 

Grad. 

1822, 

1 

1827, 

5 

1832, 

9 

1837, 

24 

1823, 

6 

1828, 

6 

1833, 

11 

1838, 

26 

1824, 

2 

1829, 

8 

1834, 

12 

1889, 

17 

1826, 

2 

1830, 

2 

1836, 

17 

1826, 

6 

183  J, 

5 

1836, 

28 

Total, 

186 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

JN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

This  Seminary  commenced  operations  in  1822,  and  has  sent  forth  126  preachers  of  the 
gospel  in  the  following  order.    £ight  of  them  have  deceased. 


1823, 

1 

1828, 

6 

1833, 

6 

1838, 

5 

1824, 

8 

1829, 

8 

18.34, 

20 

1839, 

8 

1825, 

6 

1830, 

5 

1835, 

11 

1826, 

8 

1831, 

9 

1836, 

6 

Total, 

126 

1827, 

8 

1832, 

9 

1837, 

12 

224 
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THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

This  Seminary  w««  estiblished  in  1828,  and  went  into  operation  in  188L  Porty-acven 
individuals  have  pursued  their  studies  at  the  lustiiutioo,  though  12  of  them  did  not  finish 
the  regular  course.    Four  of  them  have  died. 


1833, 
1834, 


8 
8 


1886, 
1886, 


12 

7 


1887, 
1838, 


6 

6— Total,  47. 


THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

This  Seminary  was  founded  in  1838,  and  incorporated  in  1834.  The  number  who 
pursued  their  theological  studies  at  it  is  58,  as  inserted  below.  Of  these,  12  did  not  finish 
the  whole  course  of  study. 


1836, 
1837, 


9 
18 


1883, 
1839, 


12 
11 


1840,  18— Total,  68. 


ANNIVERSARIES  OP  SOCIETIES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY. 


CONNXCTICTTT   BbANCH. 

Tre  Pourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Branch  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society  was  held  at  New  Haven,  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Association,  on  Tuesday,  June  16ih,  1840, 
at  7i  o'clock,  P.  M.  President  Day  was 
called  to  the  chair.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Walker 
of  Brattleboro',  Vl.  The  Reports  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Directors  were  read  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Riddel,  and  accept- 
ed. The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  Agent  of  the  Parent 
Society,  Rev.  Benjamin  P.  Meigs,  Missionary 
of  the  American  Board  at  Ceylon,  and  Rev. 
Chauncey  D.  Eddy,  from  Saratoga  Springs. 

After  the  public  exercises  were  concluded, 
the  following  persons  were  elected  as  officers 
of  the  Branch  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Hon.  Thomas  Day,  Esq.,  President; 
Joseph  Battetl,  Esq.,  Yice  President ;  Rev. 
Samuel  H.  Riddel,  Secretary;  Eliphalet 
Terry,  Esq.,  Trea.surer;  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  Joel  Hawes, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Bennet  Tyler,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Chauncey 
A.Goodrich,  D,D,,  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon, 
Rev.   William  W.   Turner,  Rev.   Horace 


Hooker,  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  Rev.  Oliver 
E.  Daggett,  Prof.  Benjamin  Siliiman,  Prof. 
Dennison  Olmsted,  Directors. 

Extract  from  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Directors. 

The  Directors  in  presenting  their  Four- 
teenth Annual  Report,  would  noiice  first  of 
all,  with  an  unfeigned  expression  of  grati- 
tude, the  manifest  smiles  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  church,  upon  the  cause  in  behalf  of 
which  their  solicitudes,  and  their  exertions 
to  some  extent,  have  been  engaged.  The 
period  of  trial  through  which  the  churches 
are  now  passing,  in  respect  to  the  arqiiisi- 
lion  of  means  for  the  support  of  the  various 
benevolent  enterprises,  is  well  fitted  to 
bring  those  especially,  on  whom  any  share 
of  responsibility  in  relation  to  their  manage- 
ment has  been  cast,  to  realize  their  ab- 
solute dependence  upon  the  assistahce  of  an 
Almighty  arm.  Any  measure  of  continued 
prosperity  in  these  trying  circumstances, 
is  fitted  to  awaken  a  peculiar  sense  of  the 
riches  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  to  inspire 
a  gtrnuine  feeling  ol  encouragement  and 
con6dence  In  the  prosecution  of  every  good 
work. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  amount  of  the  receipts 
into  the  Treasury  during  the  year  has  been 
$5,549  95. 

Of  this  sum,  $440  80  have  been  refunded 
by  beneficiaries.  An  income  of  $540  00 
has  accrued  from  interest  on  permanent 
funds;  and  $4,569  15  has  been  ccntribuied 
to  the  cause  directly  by  the  charcaes,  and 
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by  indWidoali.  Thli  amotint  txcteda  the 
contribuilont  of  last  year  by  f  767  82.  The 
amount  refunded  by  beneficial  ies  is  lil[ewise 
frreiiter  than  last  year,  by  a  difilerence  of 
f  264  80. 

The  appropriations  during  the  year  to  the 
beneficiaries  in  the  Slate  have  amounted  to 
$5,214  82.  The  Treasurer  acknowledges 
a  balance  on  hand,  at  the  present  time,  of 
$207,  which  is  only  a  trine  less  than  the 
balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.  The  Branch  hati.  there- 
fore, sustained  its  own  operations,  the  past 
year,  without  calling  upon  the  Parent  So- 
ciety. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  who  has  been 
employed  for  several  years  as  an  agent  by 
the  Parent  Society,  has  devoted  a  con- 
ttderable  portion  of  his  time  during  the 
year,  to  the  collection  of  funds,  and  other 
duties  connected  with  the  objects  of  his 
agency,  in  this  State.  To  the  judicious 
and  diligent  exertions  of  Mr.  Emerson,  we 
are  doubtless  to  ascribe,  in  a  good  deeree, 
the  comparntively  improved  state  of  the 
funds,  as  exhibited  by  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port. From  him  the  Directors  are  happy 
to  learn,  not  only  that  his  visits  to  the 
aeveral  churches  have  been  roost  kindly 
received,  but  also  that,  notwithstanding  the 
drawbacks  occasioned  by  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  times,  and  by  the  various 
popular  objections  which  the  Education  So- 
ciety, especially  in  such  an  exigency,  has 
to  encounter,  the  ^reat  object  which  the 
Society  is  endeavoring  to  promote,  finds  a 
place  very  generally  in  the  affections, 
charities  and  prayers,  of  those  enlightened 
friends  of  Zion  in  the  State,  to  whom  its 
claims  have  been  adequately  presented. 

Among  the  means  which  have  been  bless- 
ed to  the  advancement  of  this  cause,  and 
to  its  increstsing  establishment  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  churches,  the  able  advocacy 
of  many  of  the  pastors,  and  their  active  co- 
operation with  the  other  agencies  employed, 
are  to  be  recognized  with  special  satis- 
faction. As  a  peculiar  concern  for  the 
honor  and  influence  of  the  ministerial  office, 
must  ever  be  natural  to  those  who  are  them- 
telves  clothed  with  its  sacred  functions,  and 
as  a  specisl  responsibility  is  devolved  on 
them  in  respect  to  its  perpetuity  in  the 
church,  and,  also,  in  respect  to  the  quali- 
fications of  those  to  whom  they  must  in 
succession,  traniimit  this  im|)Ortant  trust, 
we  have  a  guaranty  that,  so  long  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ  are  true  to  their  Master, 
and  to  themselves,  and  so  long  as  a  necessity 
for  special  exertions  may  continue,  they  will 
Dot  fail  to  regard  the  enterprise  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  as  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  number  of  ministers  now  filling  the 
pastoral  relation  within  our  limits,  who  have 
oren  assisted  in  their  early  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  by  means  which  the  churches 
had  consecrated  for  this  sacred  purpose, 
Is  now  considerable.    From  these,  almoft 


without  except  km,  the  Society  receives  the 
most  substantial  proofs  of  grateful  attarh- 
tnent,  in  the  form  of  active  eflbrts  for  the 
promotion  of  its  interests. 

But  while  we  speak  of  the  clergy  as  the 
natural  friends  and  allies  of  the  l&lu cation 
Society,  we  do  not  intend  to  intimate  that 
the  obligation  which  rests  upon  the  churches 
in  reference  to  this  object,  is  of  a  slight  or 
secondary  character.  It  is  for  their  sakes 
that  the  ministry  is  provided.  It  is  through 
the  ministry,  as  an  instrumentality  ordained 
of  God,  that  the  existence  of  the  church  is 
perpetuated  from  age  to  age,  is  edified  and 
built  up  within  herself,  and  enabled  to  ex- 
tend her  victories  of  truth  and  love  over 
increasing  portions  of  the  once  bleeding 
and  t>eniffhted  realm  of  the  God  of  this 
world.  Whatever,  in  the  riches  of  spiritual 
attainments,  or  the  pleasures  of  active  use- 
fulness, is  dear  to  the  heart  of  any  Christian 
in  a  private  sphere,  is  a  consideration  which, 
when  justly  viewed,  must  exalt  his  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  public  ministry  which 
God  has  ordained,  since  it  is  to  the  influence 
of  this  living  instrumentality,  blest  as  it  ever 
is  of  heaven,  that  the  sublimest  joys  of  the 
Christian  life,  whether  in  receiving  or  im- 
parting good,  are  to  be  referred. 

We  may  ask  then  whether  every  church 
in  the  State  is  now  discharging  towards 
the  ministry,  as  an  instrumentality  to  be 
furnished  and  employed  for  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  world,  the  full  obligations 
which  the  reception  of  such  benefits  creates? 
These  obligations  cannot  be  fully  discharged, 
by  merely  sustaining  each  church  for  itself, 
a  laborer  in  its  own  vineyard.  The  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  the  moral  wilderness,  which 
cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth,  will 
create  for  years,  and  perhaps  centuries  to 
come,  an  increasing  demand  for  ministers  of 
the  word,  to  be  supplied  in  a  great  measnre, 
especially  at  first,  from  Christian  lands. 
How  many  heralds  of  the  cross  will  be 
required  to  go  lorth  from  our  midst,  before 
the  heathen  nations  will  l)egin  to  he  gen- 
erally awakened  to  a  perception  of  their 
spiritual  wants  !  How  many,  before  their 
desolations  will  be  so  far  reclaimed,  that 
they  can  be  expected  to  rear  up  competent 
Christian  teachers,  on  their  own  soil !  A 
mere  allusion  to  these  considerations,  is 
sufficient  in  this  place,  to  justify  the  ex- 
pression of  our  honest  conviction,  that  the 
churches  of  our  favored  State,  will  be  found 
to  have  come  short  of  their  duty,  unless 
they  make  it  their  endeavor  to  prepare  and 
send  out  into  the  destitute  portions  of  our 
own  and  other  lands,  a  number  of  spiritual 
laborers,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  must 
be  retaine<l  for  their  own  supply.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  must  be  accomplished  ex- 
clusively through  the  medium  of  Education 
Societies.  But  that  such  instrumentalities 
are  necessary  in  thoir  appropriate  sphere, 
to  co-operate  In  so  great  a  work,  is  what,  it 
would  seem,  none  can  fail  to  perceive. 
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There  itt  moreorer,  00  far  as  the  tupply 
of  our  own  country  is  concerned,  a  peculiar 
call  for  the  iiiterpotition  of  thin  effort  of 
Christian  bene6cence.  One  of  the  privileges 
which  must  be  dear  to  the  people  of  tnis 
country,  ao  long  as  the  present  structure  of 
civil  society  remaina,  ia  the  opportunity 
«ff)rded  to  every  clasa  of  the  citizens^  by 
the  force  of  pergonal  merit  and  exertion,  to 
make  their  way  to  the  moat  honorable  and 
responsible departmenisof  the  public  service. 
The  ministry  is  not  an  exception  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  remark.  It  is  not  the  sons 
of  the  wealthy,  the  educated,  and  the  re- 
fined alone,  nor  chie6y  these  who  are  en- 
abled to  enter  the  service  of  the  church. 
The  door  is  wide  open  to  diligence,  talent 
and  piety,  in  what  condition  soever  of  lite 
they  are  found.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  is,  that,  in  our  country,  the  miuisLry 
being  of  the  people,  will  be  eminently  a 
ministry  for  the  people.  Those  who  are 
set  apart  to  labor  in  this  work  will,  in  all 
the  essential  points  of  personal  character, 
be  like  unto  their  brethren. 

But  a  danger  is  here  to  be  noted  and 
avoided.  The  ministry  must  not  be  degraded 
in  the  respect  and  coitfidence  of  the  people 
in  consequence  of  its  intimate  hold  upon 
their  atfectionA  and  sympathies.  The  min- 
istry which  the  people  may  create  for  them- 
aelves,  it  should  be  their  aim  to  make,  as 
much  as  possible  superior  to  themselves,  in 
the  ability  required  for  the  exercise  of  its 
functions.  The  importance  of  a  sound  edu- 
cation, therefore,  must  bo  recognized  and 
insisted  on ;  and  its  attainment  must  be 
brought  wiihin  the  reach  of  every  class  of 
our  young  men  who  may  with  reason,  deem 
it  their  duty  10  devote  their  lives  to  the 
work  of  preaching  the  go:»pel.  The  belter 
to  secure  this  important  result.  Education 
Societies  have   been  raised   up.    For  the 

f^reat  good  which  they  have  accomplished, 
et  the  praise  he  given  to  God  alone.  In  a 
delightful  though  difficult  part  of  his  work 
we  trust  we  have  been  engaged ;  and  ii  is 
to  the  guidance  of  his  wisdom  and  the 
strength  of  his  hand  that  all  our  prosperity 
and  U!>efulness  are  to  be  ascribed. 

The  Connecticut  Branch  of  the  American 
Education  Society  is  virtually  composed  of 
the  whole  body  of  CongregatMual  ministers 
in  this  State.  This  General  Association, 
for  the  time  being,  is  the  Society,  to  whom 
this  Report  Is  respectfully  submitted.  How 
solemn  and  interesting,  therefore,  viewed 
in  its  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  its  ecclesiastical 
relations,  is  the  aspect  of  the  present  occa- 
sion !  laborers  in  one  of  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  Zion*s  earthly  heritage,  we  are 
assembled  under  the  shade  of  one  of  her 
most  hallowed  and  lovely  bowers,  to  pray 
and  consult  together  for  those,  whom  we 
would  lain  acceptably  present  to  Christ  as 
candidMtes  for  the  sacred  commission,  which 
we  our!*elves  must  so  soon  resign.  In  the 
spirit  of  this  duty,  therefore,  may  we  oot 


now  with  humble  aMorance  commend  our 
continued  labors  to  the  bleasin^  of  our  Lord 
and  Master  ?  In  labors  and  in  pUns  like 
these,  will  he  not  be  pleased  to  recogniaee 
one  heart  in  us  all;  which  prays,  TAy 
kingdom  eome? 


Mains  Branch. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Maine  Branch  of  the  American 
Education  Society. 

Systematic  efforts  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  indigent  young  men  01  promising 
talents  and  piety  in  obtaining  an  education 
for  the  Christian  ministry  have  been  made 
in  this  Stale  for  many  years.  A  Society 
for  this  purpose  existed  among  us  for  some 
time  before  the  organization  of  the  Ameii- 
can  flducation  Society.  The  Maine  Branch 
of  that  noble  Institution,  which  now  holds 
its  twenty-second  anniversary,  was  formed 
in  Nov.  1818.  Since  its  formation  it  has 
aided  234  young  men.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber, 95  afier  completing  their  preparatory 
studies,  have  become  preachers  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel.  Four  have  not  been  suf- 
fered to  continue  by  reason  of  death.  Of 
fony-nine  known  to  be  living  as  settled 
pastors,  or  stated  supplies,  1  i!«  in  Michigan, 
1  in  Ohio,  2  in  New  York,  1  in  Connecticut, 

1  in  Rhode  Island,  2  in  New  Hampshire, 

2  in  Vermont,  7  in  Massachuseliii.and  82  in 
Maine.  One  is  a  College  Piofessor,  2  or  8 
other!*  are  employed,  perhaps  permanently, 
in  teaching — one  has  gone  forth  to  Con- 
stantinople to  preach  the  goiipel  to  the 
Armenians — one  to  the  Indians  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains — two  hMve  been  ordained 
to  the  work  of  Foreign  Mis^iious — and  two 
besides  are  expecting  to  be  engaged  in  it 
Others  are  either  ordained  minimers  with- 
out pastoral  charge,  or  licentiates  that  have 
not  received  ordination.  A  goodly  number 
of  the  former  beneficiaries  of  this  Society, 
we  know  to  have  been  very  surccssful  in 
winning  souls  unto  Christ.  Thirteen,  it  is 
understood,  have  recently  seen  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  prospering  in  their  hands. 

Of  those  who  have  in  former  years  been 
under  our  patronage,  some  either  in  this 
Stale  without  the  aid  of  this  Society,  or  in 
other  Stales  are  pursuing  their  studies,  or 
endeavoring  by  tfie  instruction  of  schools, 
or  by  other  employments,  to  procure  the 
means  of  defraying  their  own  expenses.  Of 
those  who  were  reported  as  beneficiaries  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  11  have  left  the 
institution  in  Bangor  and  are  now  preaching 
the  gospel,  12  have  not  applied  during  the 
year  for  further  aid,  and  one  has  been  dis- 
missed for  want  of  satinfactory  evidence  of 
piety.  The  whole  number  assisted  during 
the  year  is  69.  One  new  beneficiary  has 
been  received  in  the  first  stage ;  two  in  the 
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second ;  one  in  (he  third.  The  whole  num- 
ber now  on  our  list  Is  48;  16  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  20  at  college,  and  12 
preparing  for  college. 

Some  of  tho<«e  who  might  be  very  oseful 
■9  preachers  of  the  everlasting  g02«pei,  will 
be  discouraged  from  attempting  the  neces- 
sary preparation,  unless  charitable  aid   be 
afforded.     They  have  not  the   necessary 
funds  in  their  own  hands.    They  cannot 
obtain  them  from  their  friends.    They  may 
see  no  reasonable  prospect  of  earning  them 
in  time  sufficient  for  obtaining  a  thorough 
course  of  education.    Let  no  aid  from  the 
churches  be  expected — the  question.  How 
shall   we  preach,  except  we  be  sent,  will 
seem  to  them  to  admit  of  but  one  answer — 
an  invincible  negative.    Providence  will  be 
thought  to  have  settled  the   question,  in 
opposition  it  may  be  to  their  fondest  wishes. 
And  must  this  conclusion  be  forced  upon 
them?     Is  there  no  remedy?    Must  those 
▼igorous  intellects    and   warm  hearts    be 
denied  the  privilege  of  laboring  for  Christ 
in  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  must 
a  perishing  world  lose  the  benefit  of  their 
services  tor   want  of  that  aid  which   the 
churches  of  the  living  God,  churches  that 
Christ  hath  purchased  wiih  his  own  blood, 
could  even  in  hard  times  easily  give  them  ? 
Ought  not  those  young  men,  upon  whom 
God  may  have  bestowed  his  choicest  gifts, 
(for  often  doth   He  choose  those  who  are 
poor  in  this  world  to  be  rich  in  intellectual 
and  spiritual  endowments,)  and  who  might 
be  Baxters,  Edwardses,  Brainerds  and  Pay- 
sons  in  the  church,  to  be  sought  out,  in- 
vited, encouraged,  and  if  need  be,  urged  to 
consecrate  themselves  to  His  service  in  the 
work  of  Christ's  ambassadors  ?    The  I/Ord 
hath  need  of  them  in  his  work,  and  shall 
the  churches  keep  them  hack  ? 

But  why  urge  the  raising  up  of  more 
minifiters,  when  many  even  now  find  it 
difficult  to  get  employment,  and  some  are 
leaving  the  ministry  for  secuUr  employ- 
ments? It  may  be,  that  some  have  mis- 
taken their  calling,  and  do  well  to  change 
it,  and  that  others  love  so  well  the  serene, 
pleasant  places  of  New  England,  that  they 
shrink  from  fields  of  labor  and  usefulness 
In  our  own  country  and  in  foreign  lands, 
where  their  services  are  more  urgently 
needed,  and  where  they  might  find  abundiini 
ministerial  employment,  and  with  the  aid 
of  mistiionary  societies,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. For  the  present  indeed  most  of 
our  niissionary  societies  are  cramped  in 
their  operations,  and  now  all  iiuitable  per- 
sons who  wiiih  a  commission  can  obtain  it. 
But  present  embarrassments  are  not  always, 
we  tru!it,  to  continue.  Even  if  seasons  of 
secular  prosperity  equal  to  those  of  former 
years  should  not  return,  the  churches  will 
learn,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  connection  with 
more  of  frugality  and  self-denial  in  their 
own  expenditures,  a  greater  degree  of 
liberality  in  relation  to  objects  of  bencT' 


olence,  so  that  the  streams  of  their  bounty 
may  flow  forth  more  freely  and  copiously 
than  ever.     We  trust,  brethren,  you  have 
not   lost   your  confidence   in   the  onward 
progress  and  the  ultimate  universal  triumph 
of  your  Redeemer's  cause.    There  may  be 
temporary  obstructions  and  discouragementSt 
calling  for  deeper  humility,  stronger  faith, 
more  fervent  prayers,  and   more  zealous, 
active  eflbrt.    But  let  us  not  Imagine,  that 
any  necessity  is  imposed  upon  us  of  retro- 
grade movements,  or  even  remaining  station* 
ary  in  the  great  enterprise  of  the  world's 
redemption.     The  language  of  God's  word 
and  providence  and  spirit  still  is.  Speak  to 
the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward. 
Let  thousands  of  pious  men  in  the  land, 
possessing  the  necessary  intellectual  gifts, 
commence  a  course  of  preparation  for  the 
Christian  ministry — who  does  not   believe 
that  by  the  time  their  preparatory  course 
of  study  shall  be  completed,  there  will  be 
demand  and  opportunity  for  the  labors  of 
them  all  ?     We  are  not  straitened  in  God. 
He  is  opening  the  way  into  many  a  field, 
while  his  people  are  now  prepared  to  con- 
tribute.   To  his  people  he  says.    Be   ye 
encouraged.     Ask    great    things.     Attempt 
great  things.     l..ook  on  the  fields  that  are 
already  white  unto  the  harvest.    But  where 
are   the   reapers?     Where   are   the   ploue 
young  men  of  Maine  ?     Who  among  them 
will  consecrate  his  service  to  the  Lord,  and 
be  ready  to  go  wherever  He  may  lead,  and 
to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  Id 
any   portion   of   the   vineyard,   which   hie 
Master  may  assign  him  ?  and  who  of  them 
not  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  will 
cive  freely  of  his  worldly  subst»nce  to  aid 
in  sending  forth  others  into  the  harvest  ? 

Officers  of  the  Maine  Branch  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  elected  Jtine 
24,  1840  :— Hon.  R.  P.  Dunlap,  Presiilent ; 
David  Dunlap,  Esq.,  Hon.  Win.  P.  Rich- 
ardson, Vice  Presidents;  Rev.  Benjamin 
Tappan,  D.  D.,  Secretary ;  Prof.  William 
Smyth,  Treasurer;  Joseph  McKeen,  Esq., 
Auditor ;  Rev.  Messrs.  D.  Thurston,  J.  W. 
Ellingwood,  A.  Cnmmings,  G.  E.  Adams, 
D.  M.  Mitchell,  and  D.  Shepley,  Directors. 


Boston  Auxiliary  Educatioit 

SOCIKTT. 

Extracts  from  the  last  Annual  Report, 
prepared  by  Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams. 

Reconciliation  is  the  prominent  idea  asso- 
ciated in  the  word  of  God  with  the  object  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  Christian  mini^ttiy,  both  in  its 
appointment  and  in  its  purpose,  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  same  love  to  man,  which 
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provided  a  Saviour;— ai  a  nece^^ary  part, 
and,  indeed,  a  charicterifilic  exhibition  of 
that  grmce  which  was  given  us  in  Christ 
before  the  world  began. 

if  we  follow  a  minister  of  reconciliation 
along  the  paths  of  his  professional  pursuits, 
we  shall  see  that  the  influence  of  that  great 
motive  in  the  Divine  mind  which  led  to  the 
appniutment  of  the  ministry,  is  **  lilce  oint- 
tnent  poured  forth "  in  all  the  acts  of  his 
calling.  Is  he  expounding  the  word  of  God, 
or  exhorting  in  the  pulpit ;  is  he  counsel* 
ling  the  little  assembly  of  those  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  moved  to  seek  salvation  ; 
is  he  conversing  by  the  way  side  with  one 
whom  he  caxunlly  meets,  as  an  object  of 
pastoral  solicitude;  is  he  in  the  sick  chamber, 
at  the  bed  of  death,  in  the  house  of  mourning; 
or,  surrounded  with  the  lambs  of  his  flock, 
is  he  seeking  their  spiritual  good ;  is  he  con- 
cerned as  a  peace  maker,  or  in  preventing 
strife  ;  or  viMtinK  his  people  ;  is  he  bapiizinn; 
the  young  child,  or  the  household,  or  the 
adult,  or  taking  Uie  bread  and  cnp  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  giving  (hem  to  the 
followers  of  Christ ;— in  these,  and  in  all  the 
acts  of  his  ministry,  he  personifies  the  love 
of  God  that  made  reconciliation  lor  the 
transgressors. 

This  being  so,  it  la  incumbent  on  minis- 
ters to  be  in  sympathy,  in  all  their  feelings 
and  conduct  towards  men,  with  the  purpose 
of  heavenly  mercy  in  their  appointment. 
Hence,  the  early  discipline  of  the  passions 
and  dispoMiions  is  of  importance,  and  for 
that  purpose,  early  conversion  to  God  ;  that 
by  a  long  expectation  of  this  sacred  work, 
the  yoiithtul  candidate  for  the  miniintry  may 
train  his  moral  qualities  to  the  most  favor- 
able state  for  influencing  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  others  in  being  reconciled  to  God. 
Should  we  not  make  the  thought  more 
proniinpnt  before  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  expectim;  the  sacred  office,  ihat  they 
are  to  be  ministers  of  reconciliation  ;  hence 
that  their  moral  and  social  feelings,  now, 
should  be  such  as  to  conduce  in  the  highest 
measure,  hereafter,  to  a  sympathy  with  the 
purpose  of  God  in  their  calling,  and  that  the 
voice  of  the  spirit  of  God  may  breathe  in 
them,  like  the  wind  in  a  harp,  which 
answers  with  concords  to  every  impulse  ol 
its  breath.  For  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  love  of  God  to  man,  Ihat  the  minister  of 
that  love  should,  by  reason  of  misanthropic 
or  repulsive  dispositions  and  feelings,  be, as 
a  lyrical  writer  says,  like  a  lute 
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with  ne^r  a  atring, 


Or  nona  beiido*  the  ban." 

Look,  then,  at  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
as  you  see  two  rninhows  on  the  cloud,  one 
of  them  the  reflection  of  the  brighter  bow, 
so  this  ministry  is  a  repetition  in  some  sense 
of  (he  cross  of  Christ.  Is  the  cross,  be!«iiles 
its  efficacious  influence  in  the  pardon  of  sin. 
the  exponent  of  the  love  of  God  ?  So  is  the 
Christian  ministry.    Whenever  you  aee  a 


minister  of  God,  yoa  see  a  proof  that  God  b 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
all  should  come  to  repentance.  The  per- 
petuity, thus  far,  of  this  order  of  men,  is  a 
standing  illustration  of  the  fact  that  God  ia 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.  We 
take  this  occasion,  then,  to  *  magnify  the 
office'  which  thia  Society  seeks  to  perform, 
and  to  commend  that  object  to  you  as  one 
which  is  most  intimately  related  to  the 
everlasting  plan  of  reconciling  a  world  to 
God.  In  promoting  thia  object,  we  publish 
**  reconciliation,"  spread  those  **  gifts " 
which  Christ  receiveid  **  for  men  "  upon  hia 
ascension,  and  may  increase  in  our  own 
hearts,  as  much  as  by  any  work  of  benevo- 
lence, the  impressions  of  the  love  of  God 
towards  us,  and  the  race  of  men. 

The  Society,  the  past  year,  has  partakea 
ofthe  embarrassments  which  have  restricted 
the  receipts  of  all  our  benevolent  institutions. 
But  the  Directors  are  confldent  that  in  ao 
far  as  they  are  promoting  the  great  instni- 
mentality  of  the  world's  reconciliation  to 
God,  they  will  be  provided  with  the  means, 
and  they  therefore  renewedly  cast  them- 
selves upon  the  direction  and  blessing  oi  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  friends  of  this  cause. 

The  amount  of  receipts  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Auxiliary  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Society  is  $.3,927  65. 

The  number  of  different  individuals  assis- 
ted by  the  Parent  Society  and  its  Branches 
since  the  last  anniversary^  is  as  follows  :•» 
255  in  eight  theological  aeminaries,  484  ia 
29  colleges,  183  in  57  academies; — amount- 
ing in  all  to  922  in  104  institutions.  Of 
these,  556  were  assisted  at  inadtutions  in 
(he  New  England  States,  and  366  atlnati* 
tutions  in  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  West- 
ern States.  The  number  of  new  beneflcia- 
rles  received  during  the  year  is  138.  The 
whole  number  assisted  by  the  Society  since 
its  formation  is  8,268,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  have  entered  the  ministry. 


Essex  North  Auxiliary. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Edu- 
cation Society  of  Essex  North,  presented  at 
their  Annual  Meeting  in  May  last;  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  D.  T.  Kimball,  Secretary. 

Since  our  last  Anniversary  millions  of 
souls,  unblessed  by  the  gospel  ministry, 
have  gone  to  judgment,  and  millions  more 
will  go  to  judgment  before  the  return  of 
another  occasion  like  the  present.  Shall 
we  slumber  over  the  object  oi  the  Education 
Society,  when  men  by  millions  are  annually 
perishing  for  want  of  mini.«ters,  and  when 
(he  cry  of  those  ready  to  perish  comes  to  ua 
from  the  great  western  valley,  and  from  the 
dark  regions  of  Africa,  and  the  east,  and 
from  the  Isles  of  the  sea  for  pastors  and  for 
miaaioiiartea,  to  break  to  them  the  bread  of 
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life?  Shall  even  care  and  aolidtade  for 
aouU  Immediately  around  ua,  dear  though 
they  be  to  ua,  at  our  own  souls,  render  us 
uniiiindfui  of  our  fellow  men,  who  never 
Mw  a  Bible,  whenever  heard  of  the  Saviour, 
who  never  received  a  mesaa^  of  gospel 
gra<*e  from  a  minister  of  Christ  ?  The 
quick  return  of  .this  occasion,  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  millions  of  the  human 
family  have  perished  in  heathen  darkness 
since  we  were  together,  should  produce  in 
as  a  deep  conviction,  that  what  we  do  for 
raising  up  and  sendinj^  forth  heralds  of  sal- 
vation among  the  destitute,  as  well  as  for 
Eromoting  religion  among  ourselves,  should 
e  done  speediFy. 

Another  interesting  and  delightful  fact 
claims  our  consideration.  During  the  last 
two  years  the  glad  tiding  were  received, 
that  thousands  and  thousands  of  souls  in 
Christian  and  pagan  lands  were  converted 
through  the  invlrumentallty  of  Christian 
niinisf  ere,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  them 
through  the  instrumentality  of  ministers, 
brottght  forward  wider  the  patronage  of 
the  Edwtation  Society.  Who  that  loves 
religion  and  loves  souls  does  not  rejoice  in 
the  late  wonderful  woik  of  God  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  a  work  in  some  respects 
exceeding  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost? 
Wliose  heart  does  not  thrill  with  delight  on 
receiving  the  glad  tidings  of  ten  thousand 
souls  in  thoae  recently  pagan  isles,  within  a 
very  short  period  converted  unto  God  ?  By 
whose  instrumentality  were  they  converted  ? 
By  the  instrumentality  of  American  mission - 
•lies,  under  the  direction  of  our  Board. 
From  what  quarter  did  the  American  Board 
obtain  those  missionaries  i  Twelve  of  the 
DiiasioDariea  that  have  been  sent  to  those 
Islands,  were  beneficiaries  of  the  Education 
Society;  and  more  than  one  half  of  those 
by  whose  instrumentality  the  conversion^ 
referred  to  were  eflecled,  were  from  the 
eame  source.  And  yet  so  unseen  is  the 
hand  of  this  society  in  these  operations,  that, 

generally  speaking,  it  is  no  more  remem- 
ered,  than  was  a  certain  poor,  wise  man, 
who  by  his  wisdom  delivered  a  besieged 
city.  The  conversion  of  thousands  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  missionaries,  educated  by  this 
Society,  is  but  one  item  in  the  account  of 
lis  l>eneficial  results.  Could  all  the  conver> 
slons  which  have  been  effected  by  the  same 
instrumentality  be  brought  at  once  to  view, 
they  would  carry  conviction  to  every  heart 
of  the  great  utility  of  this  Society.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  number  of 
conversions  thua  eflfected,  exceeds  200,000 
persons.  Now  if  we  look  to  this  circum- 
stance, the  hopeful  conversion  of  more  than 
200,000  individuals  through  the  inHrumen- 
taliiy  of  the  miniMers  and  missionariea,  pa- 
tronized by  this  Society,  and  the  probabillty 
that  their  ministry  may  be  blesaeti  to  as 
many  more;  and  then  to  the  probability, 
that  a  number  far  greater  will  t>s  converted 
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throngh  the  instrumentality  of  their  con- 
verts; and  that  a  number  vastly  greater  still 
through  these  converts ;  and  that  m  this  line 
the  work  of  converting  mercy  will  be 
extended  and  increased  in  all  subsequent 
time;  if  we  look  at  this  mighty  stream 
widening  and  deepening  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  can  we  doubt,  that  millions  and  tens 
of  millions  and  even  hundreds  of  millions 
will  be  brought  home  to  glory,  as  the  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  Education  Society  ? 
In  this  contemplation  what  pious  and  benev- 
olent man  is  not  delighted,  and  disposed  to 
bless  God  (or  his  goodness  in  moving  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  to  establish  this  society  ? 
While  heaven  rejoices  in  view  of  the  mul- 
titude already  brought  into  the  family  of 
Christ  through  this  instrumentality,  shall 
we  not  praise  God  and  take  courage  ?  Shall 
we  not  renew  our  efforts  and  push  them 
forward  with  greater  zeal,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  up  a  host  of  ministers,  through 
whom  millions  and  millions  in  Christian  and 
heathen  countries  may  be  converted  unto 
God  ?  Fed  to  the  full  with  the  bread  of  life 
through  the  munificence  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  shall  we  not  imitate  his  goodness  by 
causing  those  to  share  his  bounty,  who 
experience  a  famine  of  the  won!  ?  Permit- 
ted to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  and  led 
by  the  side  of  still  waters,  under  the  care  of 
the  great  and  good  Shepherd,  shall  we  not 
be  active  In  raising  up  pastors  to  take  the 
charge  of  those  wlio  are  not  of  his  fold,  but 
who  are  like  sheep  upon  the  mountaine 
withotit  any  shepherd  ?  How  can  Christiana 
in  a  more  acceptable  manner  express  their 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  ministry,  than  by  voluntarily  giving 
their  time,  their  labor,  their  children,  their 
substance,  and  influence,  to  aid  in  raiding 
up  ministers  and  missionaries  for  the  desti- 
tute parts  of  the  earth  ? 

But  is  there  still  need  of  such  eflbrts? 
After  all  that  has  been  done,  are  missionaries 
and  ministers  still  wanting?  A  large  num- 
ber are  necessary  to  supply  our  own  country. 
**  We  are  assured  from  good  authority 
that  in  the  State  of  Michigan  there  are 
about  fifty  Presbyterian  churches  destitute 
of  a  pastor,  and  most  of  them  able  and 
willing  to  support  the  ministry  without 
foreign  aid.  In  the  Slate  of  Indiana  there 
are  40  organized  churches  with  none  to 
break  to  them  the  bread  of  life,  and  20 
en'ire  counties,  ivhere  there  is  no  preMching 
of  the  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  order. 
In  the  State  of  Illinois,  there  are  also  about 
forty  destitute  churches,  and  half  as  many 
more  places  of  great  promise,  were  the 
institutions  of  the  gospel  nught  to  be  planted 
with  the  lea»<t  possible  delay.  In  the  Slate 
of  Missouri  there  are  fifty  coimties,  some- 
what exiensivfly  inhatnted.  where  no  Pres- 
byterian or  Congregailonal  minlMer  is  sta* 
lioned.  There  is  a  range  of  territory  in  the 
South  Western  section  of  this  Stale  two 
handred  miles  long  by  a  hundred  and  fifty 
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broad,  more  than  three  timet  as  larice  aa  the 
whole  Stale  of  Ma»Mchuaett9,  and  conUin- 
Ing  a  popiiUtioD  of  forty  thouaaod,  where 
there  is  but  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Con- 
f^rejcational  minister.  The  extensive  and 
fertile  territory  of  Wi^coosin,  eateodini^ 
from  Lake  Michif^an  to  (be  MisaiMippi  river, 
is  fast  beroining  inhabited,  chiefly  by  i*ons 
and  daughters  of  New  ERgtaod  and  New 
York.  The  po|HiUtion  probably  exceedn 
thirty  ihouMud,  and  Is  rapidly  incseasing, 
and  yet  in  (his  territory  there  are  but  eight 
or  nine  ministers  of  any  denominatiou.'* 
More  than  a  third  part  of  the  ishatiitants  of 
the  United  States  are  deatitule  of  competent 
teachers  of  Chri!*tiantty.  And,  HOiwith- 
atanding  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  supply  our  desiiiuiion,  the  increaae  ol 
population  for  ihe  lust  half  century  has  Cm* 
outrun  tlie  mcrease  of  Christian  ministers. 
1^'ho  is  duly  luipre!«fied  by  the  fscts,  that 
every  passing  year  adds  atuiost  half  a  million 
to  our  population,  and  that  (he  number  of 
ministers  is  increased  but  half  of  that  pro- 
portion? A  great  increase  of  Christian 
■linistera  ia  WHUted  to  prevent  a  flood  of 
mor^l  desolation  from  rolling  over  our 
coimtry. 

In  surveying  the  world  we  find  the  pro- 
portion of  Christian  ministers  to  the  popula- 
tion to  be  about  one  to  a  million.  The 
number  of  ministers  needs  to  be  increased 
at  least  thirty- fold.  And  the  demand  lor 
them  in  thi«  ami  in  other  countries  is  loud 
and  impressive  beyond  whst  we  have  before 
known.  God  in  his  providence  is  saying. 
Thrust  In  your  sickle  arnl  reap,  for  (he 
harvest  of  the  earth  is  ready.  But  where 
are  the  reapers?  They  cannot  be  (bund. 
Though  some  towns  in  New  England  are 
overstocked,  yet  ministers  do  not  exist  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  gather  in  the  ripening 
harvests. 

The  object  of  the  Education  Society,  is  to 
angifient  their  number.  It  is  not  merely  to 
increase  Ihe  number  of  mini!<ters,  but  min- 
isteraof  a  particular  description.  It  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  able  ministere,  men 
of  strong  menial  powers,  furnished  with  a 
thorough  literary  ami  theoloieiciil  education, 
qualified  to  (raiistlale  the  sacre^l  scriplure> 
into  fureigo  languages;  to  reason  with 
deistical  and  skeptical  men  of  strong  minds 
and  rude  manners  in  our  wef«tern  States,  and 
wlih  intelligent  philo<<ophers  of  China  and 
the  East,  and  to  refute  their  errors,  as  well 
•8  10  discharge  in  general  the  duties  of  the 
compel  minUtry.  It  is  to  increase  the  mim- 
Eer  of  faithful  and  devoted  ministers,  who 
will  not  consider  their  own  lives  dear  to 
them  in  their  eSi>rt8  to  build  up  the  kingdom 
of  Christ;  working  men,  taken  from  th«f 
retired  walks  of  life,  who  will  endure  hard- 
ness as  good  soldiers  of  Christ ;  who  will 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  wear  themselves  out 
In  the  service  of  Gml  and  of  souls.  The 
object  of  the  sticiety  it  through  the  in«tru- 
nientality  of  such  ministers  to  promote  the 


edification  of  ChrbtiaDs  tod  the  convervioB 
of  sinners  in  all  parts  of  our  country  and 
world.  Surely,  a  more  important  object 
cannot  engage  the  attention  uf  man. 

Let  the  friends  of  thi«  cause  see  that  the 
interest  in  it  does  not  decline.  It  has  been 
justly  said,  that  *'  if  we  suffer  thiii  cause  to 
languish,  and  the  Education  Society  to  die, 
we  blot  out  one  of  the  brighesi  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  benevolent  enterprise."  **  if 
among  our  benevolent  societies  there  is  one 
mere  than  ihe  others  which  in  i(»  structure 
and  operations  recognizes  the  great  popular 
principles  of  our  social  institution**,  and  in  ils 
temlencies  and  results  more  efi*ectually 
contributes  to  carry  down,  extend  and 
equalize  among  ail  classes  of  our  moat 
worthy  cUizeiM  the  beat  principles  of  our 
common  inheritance,  it  is  the  Americaa 
Education  Society." 

Let  the  friends  of  God  and  man  then 
espouoe  this  cause  with  all  their  liearts. 
Let  pious  parente  bring  their  young  aou»» 
and  consecrate  them  to  God  for  the  service 
of  this  cause.  Let  parents  ol  pious  sons  of 
promi.'ting  talents  strive  both  by  their  prayers 
and  counsels  to  direct  their  steps  toward  the 
sacred  ministry.  Let  them  lubor  to  convince 
them,  that  to  be  instrumental  of  the  !-avin|r 
conversion  of  souls,  is  an  inconceivably 
higher  honor  and  bles:>ing,  than  to  wear  the 
most  splfudid  crown,  or  to  possess  millions 
of  gold  and  silver.  Do  any  parents  think  it 
100  much  to  give  up  beloved  sons  to  the 
Islrars  of  a  minijterisi  or  a  mij^sionary  life 
with  the  prospect  of  a  bare  subsistence  i 
Let  them  inquire.  Did  God  think  it  too 
much  to  give  his  only  begotten  and  dearly 
bek)ved  Son  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil  oa 
earth  and  to  a  death  of  pnin  and  ignominy, 
that  those  sons  of  theirs  might  have  eternal 
salvation  ?  And  let  (hem  esteem  it  an  honor 
to  consecrate  their  sons  to  the  object  of 
carrying  forward  the  work  of  redeeming 
mercy  in  our  world. 

Let  the  membere  of  our  churches  take  a 
deep  interest  in  (his  subject.  Let  them  leeU 
ihMl  the  gilts  and  graces  of  young  men  of 
piety  belong  to  the  church,  and  should  be 
cultivated  by  her  for  the  promotion  of  her 
cause,  especially  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
I^t  (he  churches  iherelore  by  their  pra>er8» 
•sacrifices  a»d  labor  extend  a  fostering  care 
over  young  men  of  promising  abilities  and 
hopeful  piety  in  indigent  circumstances 
and  seek  to  have  (hem  duly  educated  and 
brought  into  the  ministry.  Let  the  members 
of  the  churches  look  with  their  own  eyes  on 
the  moral  destitntion  of  their  country  and 
world,  and  let  them  regai-d  pious  young 
men  as  the  most  promising  instrument!*  for 
supplying  that  destitution ;  and  let  them 
labor,  as  becoiiies  those,  bought  with  atoning 
blood,  to  persuade  them  to  go  and  work  in 
Chrisl*s  vineyard. 

Let  pious  young  men  themselves,  reflect 

deeply  on  their  duty  with  respect   to  this 

I  subject.    Let  them  regard  the  wealth  uad 
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honors  of  this  world  as  notfiing  in  comparison 
with  the  piiviiefre  of  gathering  immortal 
aoiilfl  into  the  Ictngiiom  of  our  Lord  and 
8aviour.  It  in  related  of  Gonion  Hall,  (he 
first  American  MiMiooary  to  Bombay,  that 
he  was  offered  ten  thousand  pound:*  a  year, 
for  two  liours  of  the  day  by  the  £ast  India 
Compitny,  as  an  interpreter.  But  he  declined 
the  ofler  for  the  more  protitabJe  employment 
of  a  missionary  life.  He  chose  to  wear 
out  life  in  the  service  of  soul*,  receiving  a 
bare  support,  rather  than  abound  in  wealth 
by  a  departure  from  the  appropriate  busmeas 
oi  a  miss4onary.  Let  pious  young  men 
{K)sse9S  his  spirit  Let  them  cheerfully 
relinquish  the  most  lucrative  employments 
lor  the  privilege  as  ambasKsdors  of  Chriat  of 
persuading  ihelr  fellow  men  to  be  reconciled 
to  God.  Let  it  be  their  first  inquiry  on 
coming  into  Christ's  l[ingdom,  in  what  em- 
ployment I  hey  Ciin  do  most  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  their  felJow  men 
Aninng  other  employments,  l«'t  theui  take 
particulsrly  into  view  that  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  And  let  them  see  that  no  reasons 
deier  them  from  preparing  for  this  work  and 
engaging  in  it,  which  will  not  stand  the  lest 
at  the  la^t  great  day.  Having  settled  the 
matter  of  duty  in  retirement  with  their  God, 
let  them  pursue  it  with  a  zeiil  proportiooate 
to  its  magnitude  and  im]|iortaiiG«. 


New  Hampshzrb  Branch. 

This  Society  held  its  Anniversary  at 
Hampton,  Aug.  26,  18  tO.  In  the  absence 
of  llie  Rev.  Dr.  Lord,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Professor  Adams  tooic  the  chair. 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  Z.  S.  Barstow.  The  Rev.  Proft^seor 
Hadduck,  Secretary,  being  absent,  by  reason 
of  sei'ere  domestic  affliction,  the  Rev.  Moses 
Eiiiiball  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 
Ko  report  was  read,  but  the  meeting  was 
•ddreased  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holt  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Parent 
Society ;  and  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

Resolved.  That  (he  success  with  which 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  has  crowned 
the  effoi-ts  of  ibe  American  Education  So- 
ciety to  introdiire  suitable  young  men  into 
the  Christian  ministry,  aiTurds  the  highest 
encouraicement  to  greater  efforts,  and  calls 
for  the  most  devout  acknowledgments  of 
gratitude  to  Him  from  the  disciples  of  Christ 
and  the  friends  of  human  salvation. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
then  elected.  They  are  as  follows :  Rev. 
Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  President  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  Preaideot;  Prof.  JsIbeiMier 


Adams,  Vice-President;  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Hadduck,  Secretary;  Hon.  Samuel  Morril, 
Treasurer;  Mills  Olcott.  Esq.,  Dr.  Samuel 
Alden,  Rev.  Henry  Wood,  Rev.lohn  Woods, 
Rev.  Z.  S.  Barstow,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton, 
Rev.  Phinehas  Cooke,  and  Rev.  Archibald 
Burgess  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Church,  da- 
ceased.  Directors.  The  ttext  meeting  is  to 
be  held  at  Fraocestown. 


VsmMoiiT  Branch. 

Thb  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  wti 
held  at  Burlington,  Sept.  9,  1840.  The 
Rev.  Otto  S.  Hoyt  presided  on  the  occasion, 
in  the  absence  of  the  President.  The  Rev. 
Joel  Fisk  led  in  prayer.  The  Report  of  the 
Treasurer,  ia  the  abseaee  of  the  Treasurer, 
was  rea«i  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Merrill,  D.  D., 
and  accepted  and  adopted.  The  Report  of 
the  Directors  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  H.  F.  Leavitt,  and  on  tnotion  it 
was  ac4*epted  and  adopted.  W«  i«gi«t  that 
we  have  not  obtained  extracts  from  it  to 
publish  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Hon.  William 
Slade,  Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Sahbath  School  Society,  and 
the  Rev  Brown  Emerson,  2d.,  Agent  of  the 
Parent  Society.  The  following  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Society,  vii : 

Resulted^  That  the  great  demand  for 
efficient  ministers  of  the  gusp<fl,  both  in 
our  own  country  and  in  foreign  fields,  calls 
loudly  upon  churches  and  indiriduals,  to 
Ku*<tain  in  vigorous  operation  ttie  American 
Education  Society. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  officers 
of  the  Society:  Hon  Charles  Marsh.  LL.  D., 
President ;  Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  and  Hon. 
Samuel  Prentiss,  LL.  D.,  Vice-Presidents; 
Rev.  H.  F.  Leavitt,  Secretary  4  Joseph 
Warner,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  Rev.  Messrs. 
John  Wheeler,  Benjamin  Labaree,  James 
Marsh,  Thomas  A.  Merrill,  John  K.  Con- 
verse, Willard  Child,  William  Mitchell, 
Worthington  Wright,  Thomas  Kidder,  Silas 
H.  Hodges,  Charles  Walker,  and  Austin 
Hazen,  Directors. 


Strafford  Countt  Auxiliary,  N.  H. 

THia    Society    held    its   iwith    Aonual 
MeetingatRocbeater,  May  20,1840.    Tho 
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Rev.  Abraham  Bodwell,  one  or  the  Vic«- 
Preudeots,  in  the  chair.  Prayer  was  oflered 
by  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Stone,  Secretary  or  the 
New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society.  The 
Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
were  both  read  and  accepted,  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  John 
R.  Adams  of  Somersworth  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Lane,  Agent  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  The  Hon.  William  Badger  is 
Pre!<ident  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  Alvan 
Toby,  Secretary,  and  Dea«  E.  J.  Lane, 
Treasurer.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be 
held  at  Durham. 


Norfolk  County  Auziliart,  Ms. 

The  Society  convened  at  Braintree,  in 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Matthews's  meeting- house, 
June  10,  1840,  to  hold  its  Twenty-Third 
Anniversary.  Nathaniel  Miller,  M.  D., 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Perlcins,  and  the  minutes  were  then  read 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Society  made  choice 
of  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Nathaniel  Miller,  M.  D.,  President ; 
Ebenezer  Alden,  M.  D.,  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Burgess,  D.  D.,  and  Dea.  Jonathan  New- 
comb,  Vice-Presidents;  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Cozzens,  Secretary ;  Rev.  John  Codman, 
D.  D.  Treasurer ;  Mr.  Lewis  Tuclcer,  Audi- 
tor, and  Gen.  Nathaniel  Guild,General  Agent. 

The  Rev.  David  Sanford  of  Medway  then 
preached  an  appropriate  and  impressive 
sermon  from  2  Cor.  v.  18.  *  And  hath  given 
to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.'  We 
may  insert  extracts  from  it  in  a  future 
number. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  report^  which 
was  accepted.  The  next  Annual  Meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Codinan's 
church  in  Dorchester,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Harding  of  East  Medway  is  appointed  to 
preach  on  the  occasion. 


FAITH. 

Nkter  yet  was  tl)ere  a  man  of  deep  piety 
who  has  not  t)een  bruugbl  into  extremities ;  who 
lias  not  been  pul  into  the  very  midst  of  the  fire  ; 
who  in  the  depths  of  the  deepest  perplexity  has 
not  been  taught  to  say,  "  Though  be  slay  me, 
yet  will  1  trust  io  him." 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directora 
was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society,  Oct. 
14, 1840.  The  usual  business  was  trans- 
acted, and  the  appropriations  made  to  bene« 
(iciaries  were  ordered  to  be  paid  under  the 
direction  of  the  Financial  Committee. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  who  has  been 
an  Agent  of  the  Society  for  several  years 
in  the  different  New  England  States,  was 
appointed  General  Agent  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Labaree,  the  able 
and  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can  Education  Society  for  several  years 
past,  having  been  appointed  President  of 
Middlebury  College,  and  feeling  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  accept  the  appointment,  hae 
resigned  his  office  as  Secretary,  and  the 
Rev.  Elialcim  Phelps,  Secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Education  Society,  has  been 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Phelps  has 
long  been  acquainted  with  the  operations 
and  services  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  his  continued  con- 
nection with  it  will  be  highly  promotive 
of  its  prosperity. 


CALLS  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Calls  for  able  ministers  of  the  gospel 
have  seldom,  perhaps,  been  more  numerous 
or  urgent  than  they  are  at  this  time.  There 
are  many  stations  to  be  occupied  in  which 
the  people  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  substantial  attainments,  humble, 
uniform,  and  elevated  piety,  united  with 
the  graces  of  manner,  that  constitute  a 
**  good  address.*'  There  are  other  fields  to 
be  occupied  in  which  the  best  men  may 
find  scope  for  all  their  resources,  and  have 
occasion  to  practice  self-denial.  May  there 
be  continual  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest to  send  forth  laborers. 

Christian  Observer,  Pa. 


HINT  TO  MINISTERS. 

When  you  teach  in  the  church,  do  not 
endeavor  to  draw  applau*:e,  but  rather  sighs 
and  groans  from  the  people ;  let  their  tears 
pr^ii^e  you.  The  diiiconrses  of  a  rainiMer 
should  be  full  of  the  holy  Scripture.  Be 
not  a  deeiaimer,  but  a  true  preacher  of  the 
mysteries  of  God.— Jereme. 
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MINISTERS    FURNISHED    BY    THE 
CHURCHES  OF  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

The  toum  vthtrt  DartmotUli  College  is  located. 

A  Bf  EETTNO  of  to  inieresttnf^  character 
was  held  by  the  Confrregational  church  at 
Hanover  Centre,  of  which  the  Rev.  John 
M .  Ellta  Is  partor,on  the  1  llh  uf  September. 
Four  of  her  sons,  whom  she  had  nurtured 
iu  her  bosom,  and  trained  for  the  ministry, 
were  present  on  visits  to  their  friends,  from 
u  many  diflerent  States,  viz:  Rev.  Abraham 
Brown,  EKzabethport,  N.  J  ,  Rev.  George 
Freeman,  Perrintoo,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Amos 
Foster,  Putney,  Vt.,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  F. 
Foster,  Salisbury,  N.  H.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  welcome  these  her  sons — to  blend 
once  more  their  praises  and  prayers  in  the 
bouse  where  they  were  baptized  in  infancy, 
•nd  consecrated  themselves  to  the  Redeemer 
in  youth — and  which,  old  and  dilapidated, 
was  soon  to  be  abandoned  in  exchange  for 
another,  neat  and  commodious,  rising  by  its 
side.  After  prayer  and  singing,  by  request, 
each  of  the  brethren  addressed  the  church, 
calling  up  its  ,past  history,  adverting  to 
incidents  io  their  own  lives,  and  urging 
those  duties  which  are  connected  with  the 
religious  prosperity  of  a  society  of  Cbri»tians. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  uniting 
with  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church  in 
commending  these  sons  and  brethren  to  God 
and  the  word  of  his  grace,  and  singing  the 
ever  beautiful  and  fresh  hymn,  '*  3lest  be 
the  tie  that  binds."  All  who  were  present 
felt  that  it  was  t  season  of  delightful  and 
improving  interest 

The  thought  occurred  of  ascertaining  the 
oames  of  Individuals  who  have  either  been 
born  or  brought  up  in  Hanover,  and  had 
entered  the  Ctiristian  ministry.  The  result 
of  the  inquiry  was  as  follows : 

Bar.  Ariel  Kendrick,  Cornish. 

Bev.  Clark  Kvndrick.dtieeaMNd. 

Rev.  Naihaniel  Kendnck,  I).  D.,  Preeident  of  lbs 

Hamilton  I. it  and  Theol.  Inatitutioo,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Harvej  Dodge,  Patina,  N.  Y, 
Rar.  Thooiaa  Pafe,  deeeaaed. 
Bev.  Mi  lion  Coborn,  Effingham,  N.  H. 
Bev.  CItetter  Wright,  decoaard,  Montpelier,  Yt 
Bev.  Noah  Smith,  deoeaaed,  Sk>othbarjr,  Ct« 
Rev.  Jaaiea  W.  Woodward,  Norwich,  Vu 
Bev.  Oeiuge  Freeman,  Pernnton,  N.  Y. 
Bev.  Abraham  Brown,  Bl ica bet h port,  N.  J. 
Bev.  RiMwell  Tenney,  Ixigan,  Ohio. 
Bev.  Amoa  Poster,  Putney,  Vt. 
Bev.  Ilenjamin  F.  Potter.  Saiiabary,  N.  R. 
Bev.  SemM  Hard,  Prea  North  Miiainippi  College. 
Bev.  Atber  WHght,Miatiooaryto  Beoeca  Indiana. 
Bev.  ^amoel  Wright. 
Bev.*Roval  Nathaniel  Wright,  Illinois. 
Bev.  Oiia  F  Cnrtia,  Wiaconntn. 
Bev.  Croorge  W.  Woodward,  8hrewebary,  N.  J. 
Bev.  Henry  Woodward,  deceaaed,  Uiaaionary, 

Ceylon. 
Rev.  William  G.  Woodward,  Sheffield,  Ct 
Bev.  Jaroea  R-  Wheeloek,  Bar  re,  Vt. 
Pror«eaor  (Seorge  Buah.  New  York  (xity. 
Profnacor  Clement  l^ong,  Hucaon,  Ohio. 
Prufemor  Hamuel  O.  Rrown,  llartmouth  College. 
Bev.  Milton  Werd,  Rosbory,  MhHao.hoaetta. 
Rev.  George  H.  Woodward,  Raroatable,  Ms. 
Bev.  WiUiaoi  a  Burks,  Lancastar,  M.  fl. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 


When  Columbus  first  landed  on  an  Island 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  knelt  down  before 
his  Creator  and  preserver,  and  oflTered  up  in 
Latin  an  exceedingly  appropriate  adoring 
prayer.  Many  of  our  readers  probHbly 
have  never  perused  the  first  petitions  which 
were  offered  to  God  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  through  Jesus  Chriiit  the 
Mediator.  Supposing  that  those  supplica- 
tions of  Christopher  Columbus  may  be  a 
novelty  to  some,  we  present  them  a  trans- 
lation of  his  original  Latin  expressions. 

Prayer  hy  Columbus  upon  his  landing 
at  Guanafiana.  —  **  O  God  eternal  and 
omnipotent!  by  thy  holy  word  thou  hast 
created  the  heaven,  and  the  earth,  and  the 
ocean.  Let  thy  name  be  adored  and  glori- 
fied !  Let  thy  majesty  be  exalted  !  who 
hast  vouchsafed,  that  through  thy  unworthy 
servant,  thy  Son's  sacred  name  may  be 
known  and  proclaimed  on  the  other  division 
of  the  globe  1  Amen.'*^CArt<ftafi  in- 
telligencer. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  THE 
SEVERAL  UNITED  STATES. 

Maine  was  so  called,  as  early  as  168S, 
from  Maine  in  France,  of  which  Henrietta 
Maria,  Queen  of  England,  was  at  that  time 
proprietor. 

J>rew  Hampshire  was  the  name  given  to 
the  territory  conveyed  by  the  Plymouth 
Company  to  Capt.  John  Mason,  by  patent, 
Nov.  7, 1629,  with  reference  to  the  patentee, 
who  was  Governor  of  Portsmouth,  in  Hamp- 
shire, England. 

Vermont  was  so  called  by  the  inhabitants 
in  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  Jen. 
16,  1777,  from  the  French  loerde  numie^ 
green  mountains. 

Massaekasetts  was  so  called  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  that  from  the  Massachu- 
setts tribe  of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston.  The  tribe  is  thought  lo  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Blue  Hill  of 
Milton.  •«  I  had  learnt,'*  says  Roger  Wil- 
liams, *'  that  Massachusetts  was  so  called 
from  the  Blue  Hills." 

Rhode  Island  was  so  called  in  1644,  in 
reference  to  the  Island  of  Rhodes  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Connecticut  was  so  called  from  the  Indian 
name  of  its  principal  river.  Connecticut 
is  a  Moheakanneew  word,  signifying  Long 
Miver. 

JSTew  York  was  so  called,  in  1664,  in 
reference  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany, 
to  whom  this  territory  was  granted  by  the 
King  of  England. 

JVew  Jtrsev  was  so  called  in  1664,  from 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  on  the  coast  of  Prance, 
the  residence  of  the  family  of  Sir  George 
Cataret,  to  whom  this  territory  was  granted. 

Ptnnsylvania  was  to  called  in  1681,  alter 
WiUiam  Pean. 
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Delaware  wm  m  called  io  1703,  from 
Delaware  Ba)\  on  whirh  it  lies,  and  which 
received  its  name  from  Lord  De  La  War« 
who  died  in  (hi:i  Bay. 

Marifland  was  so  called  in  honor  of 
Heiirifiia  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  1st,  in 
his  patent  to  Lord  Baltimore,  June  80th, 
1682. 

Virginia  was  so  called  in  15S4,  after 
Elizabeih.  the  Virf^in  Queen  of  Enj^iand. 

Carolina  was  so  called  in  1732,  in  honor 
of  Kin^s  Charles  IX.  of  France. 

Georgia  was  so  called  in  1732,  in  honor 
of  Kiii^  George  IL 

JUabama  was  so  calkd  in  1817,  from  its 
principal  river. 

MiaidsHppi  was  so  called  in  1800,  from 
its  western  boundary.  Mississippi  is  said 
to  denote  the  whole  river,  i.  e.  the  river 
formed  by  the  union  of  many. 

LouiMiana  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Louis 
XIV.  ol  France. 

Tennettee  was  so  called  In  1796,  from 
its  principal  river.  The  word  Ten^assee  is 
said  to  signify  a  curved  spoon. 

Kentucky  was  so  called  in  1792,  from  its 
principal  river. 

Jllinoia  was  so  called  in  1809,  from  lis 
principal  river.  The  word  is  said  to  signify 
the  river  of  men. 

Indiana  was  so  called  in  1809,  from  the 
American  Indians. 

Ohio  was  i>o  called  in  1802,  from  its 
southern  boundary. 

Missouri  was  so  called  io  1821,  from  ils 
principal  river. 

Michigan  was  so  called  in  1805,  from 
the  lake  on  its  border. 

Arkannat  was  so  called  in  1819,  from  its 
principal  river. 

Florida  was  ro  called  by  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon  in  1572,  becauiie  it  was  discovered  on 
Easter  Sunday,  in  Spanish  Paneua  Florida. 

Colutnbia  was  so  called  in  reference  to 
Columbus. 

H^iseonsin  is  so  called  from  its  principal 
river. 

Iowa  is  so  called  from  its  principal  river. 

Oregon  is  also  so  called  from  its  principal 
river.—JVeiff  Haven  Palladium, 


STUDENTS  IN  GERMAN  AND  DUTCH 
UNIVERSITIES. 

The  nnmber  of  students  in  several  of  the 
German  and  Dutch  Universities,  at  the 
commencement  of  1840,  was  as  follows : — 

Berlin,         1 

Boon, 

Breslau, 

Erlanfi;en, 

Freiburg, 

Giessen. 

Goettin^n, 

Heidelburg, 

Jena, 


,778 

Leipsic, 

925 

648 

Marburg, 

276 

631 

Munich, 

1,440 

825 

Rostock, 

116 

815 

Tiiebingen, 

729 

877 

Utrecht, 

510 

676 

Wurzburg, 

447 

622 

Leyden, 

614 

450 

Grouinsen, 

274 

DURATION  OF  LIFE. 

At  a  meetinjir  of  the  French  Academy  of 
•Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  on  the  25ih 
of  July  la«t,  a  memoir  was  read  on  the 
Duration  of  Life  among  men  of  science  and 
letters,  members  of  the  various  learned 
academies  in  Paris.  There  are  9<)7  mem- 
bers, the  precise  date  of  whose  admi^sioii  is 
recorded.  The  record  begins  in  1685,  and 
closes  in  1839.  Number  who  were  ad- 
mitted between  the  ages  of 

20  and  80, 140 


80 

40. 

40 

60, 

60 

60, 

60 

70, 

70 

80, 

80 

90, 

Total, 


242 

266 

146 

90 

21 

2 

907 


ChriBtian  BUelHgeneer, 


Of  these  907,  158  are  now  living.  The 
joint  ages  of  the  whole  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mission was  39,976  years.  The  average 
age  was  44  years  and  1  month.  The  total 
ages  of  748  who  had  deceased  were  61,542 
years.  The  average  age  of  each  was  68 
years  and  10  months.  The  mean  duration 
of  life  among  the  academicians  after  election 
was  as  follows:  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
23  years  and  10  months;  French  Academy, 
22  years  and  11  months;  Academy  of 
Sciences,  26  years  and  11  months. — Boston 
Recorder. 

FUNDS. 

Receiptt  of  the  American  Education  Society ,  for 
tlie  October  Quarter ,  1840. 

INCOME  PROM  PUNDS  8il  iS 

LOANS  REPONDED  l,lSt  M 

LBniCIES. 

Rev.  JofiHthan  L.  Peroeroy,  l«t«  of  WonMngi- 

ton.  Ma.  by  Hon.  Lewis  ButMif,  £ji.  d« 

Ntnu  nnn  600  00 

Dea.  ZehedM  Kendall.  InfenrDnneUble,  Ms. 

bj  Mr.  Jiihn  Kendnll,  Kx.  SO  OS 

Rev.  0«f»ad  Hcrriek,  laMorMillbai;,  M*.  by 

Henry  Milh.  Em|.  Kx.  50  OS 

MIm  Abtrill  P.  Irfiwieoee.  Uieof  OanTen, 

Ml.  by  Mewn  A.  L.  Pelnon  eori  Cbailea 

Liftwrence.  Ks're.  SOS  OS 

Mn.  Ret«ccii  Nickennn,  late  nf  New  Bedlbrd, 

Mb.  Iiy  Mr.  Thuma*  Nickereoii,  Ex.  100  00 

Mr.  llrton  P.  Wheeler,  Ute  vf  Chnriotte,  Vt. 

2  Mr.  Sheldon  '^  heeler,  Ex.  Uiro'  Rev. 
Eineraon,  Af't  00  OS 

Mr».  PenleGoiMlell.  late  of  AUiol,  Me.  by  Dea. 

KII)Mh  Gti.l«lanl,  KxV.  SS  OS 

Abl/ail  Warner,  late  ef  Norttaamiiloa,  Me.  by 

B.  Barreu,  Ex'r.  9S  80-1,001  80 

AUXILIARY  SOCIETIES. 

SOPPOLK  CoriVTT. 

(Hardy  Ropea,  Esq.  Boeton,  Tr.] 

Soeieii,  Bowrioln  84icetSoc.  baJ.  4  00 

A  Friend  SO  00-84  Oo 

Eff IX  CoaiTTT  South. 

(Hon.  David  Chmie.  fCaaex,  Tr.] 

Bt9«rfy,  WsBhinrtnn  Street  Conir  &<«•  efwb. 
33  03  la  frum  the  Ladlea'  Ed.  See.  bf  Aliee 
Britlfea,  Tr.  98  80 

r.  Boo.  of  BoT.  Mr,  i 


1840.] 
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835 


, »»  efBer.  lfr.'«Nl*»li 
WmC  Pirteh 
M»fieA««l»r,  Sue.  oi  H*v.  Mr.  Tavksr 
MarbUhfd,  Hue.  of  H«v.  Mr.  Nlla», 
euilecieU  b^  Ladia*,  Uiro'  Mr.  O. 
BrauifhIiMi 
Atom,  Soc    of  Rev.  Mr.  BImid,  Igr 
D<a.  ii«orf8  H.  ttmitti 
Boc  oi  Ue«.  .Mr.  WoreMMr,  bf 

Mr.  C.  Pdrkburrt 

B»c  of  Ua'.  Dr.  KmerMn 

Wtnkam,  Soc  of  !<•▼.  Mr.  M«ndleld 


10 


UflO 


47 
M  04 


nm 


•100 

il  84— ITS  M 

90  4f-HM  14 


[Thd  kbov*  bjr  Iter.  B.  EmtrMo,  lff*U] 

EoocATioff  SociiTT  iir  BaooxriBLO 
Amociatioit. 

[Rf.  Mlcab  SIMM,  Brookteld,  B.  P.  Tr.] 

^«»  BrBinCTM,  autacrlplloiM  ■  If 

IlAHnNIBI   COUWTT. 

(Ho«.  l4vh  Sumir.  NorthMaplN,  T^.) 

Amktrtt,  Oent.  B«ii«v.  Boe.  14  BO 

l.«li«a'  do.  2S  BO     V  m 

Bm/kU.  Mr.  J.«eph  Keith  BOO  00 

M^rtMAmpton,  l.eff«ev  o(  Mhe  DoUf 

Fowit,  ov  J.  H.  Powle.  E«|.  B  00 

CiMr.  8ti6.  ImI.  of  eulle.  4  BO 

LkilfM'  bi.  Soc.  tio.  70— 10  IS 

Frem  tbe  liUpiMble  Pund  of  the  A  ex.  >27  BS— ITS  M 

Mm.  The  MIA  o(  BOO  Mkiiowle'lfad  In  Joarael 
Ibr  AufiMt  w*»  received  Tntm  NurihMmaiiMl 
Ladiee'^^ia.  So*,  by  Mn.  WdUxon    88  » 

PrtMB  UN  dbpuwMe  fiiiid  ol  the 
▲as.  89  09 


MiDDLItBX  COOMTT. 

CBarf««ieim,  See.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cnaby,  by 

Dea.  K.  P.  .MaeldnUre  Bl  SI 

Obneord.  Hoe.  of  Rev.  J.imee  Meena,  In  part 
to  ewnat.  biia  an  H.  M  by  Rev.  B.  £a.er> 
a>ni,  Ar'i  90  19 

Mmtt/ord,  Ed.  See.  bjr  Mr.  BIkha  Hajden,  Tr.     67  UO 

^laudt,  !<oc.  of  R9*.  S.uniJcl  Hum,  lo  conai. 

him^iiH.  M   bv  Re*.  B.  Kin«r«oit.  Ar't        40  00 

Oenailon  fruin  the  Eataie  of  Ra*.  I«vl  Pratt, 

Uie  of  Medlonl,  by  Hev.  WUIlaia  Adama,      BO  00—897  80 


8o0TN  Cowrsmisvcs  or  CMaacnai, 

MlDDLSaSt   COUIVTT. 

I  Mr.  Utia  Ueyt,  Praminii bam,  Tr.] 

Fimmlngkam,  Hoi  lit  Kv4n«.  Ch.  and  Soc.  48  99 
UoUlainii.  i.i.iie«'aud  Geuta.  Aaawc.  by  Mr. 

I'harla*  Mnrab  41  70 

Stmlkboroufk  17  70 

BiMdftiuy,  Kvaof.  OtAoa  Boa.  bat.  ef  aoba.  7  98—110  B8 


NosrOLX  COURTT. 

I  Rev.  John  CiMliiMn,  D.  D.  Doreheater,  Tr.] 

ttoabtiry,  eoll.  Moo.  Coo.  Rev.  Mr.  Marah'a 
8oc. 

I,  Bee.  ef  Rev.  Mr.  Beat  ma  Bt  baL  ef 


IS  80 


auba. 


8  00-17  00 


Old  CoLoirr. 

(Col.  A  launder  Seabiiry,  New  Bedford,  Tr.] 

JEuten,  l.lneiiln  Or  ike,  B*q.  to  eomK.  hia  wIfB, 

Mt4.  C  irwli.io  Drake.  »h  H.  M.  100  00 

JVarlowN,  Hoc.  ol  Hev.  Kbeu.  W.  HoUDeoa,in 

piut  to  euuat.  Um  an  U.  M.  IS  80—118  80 


Fltvovth  Countt. 

[Dea.  Miirtoa  fSddy,  Brldfe«etier,Tr.] 

PhrmoutA,  Uiliea'  Aaaoa  in  Rev.  Mr.  BaU'a 

tfoc.  by  Uoo.  Joakb  RobUna  9S  BO 


RsLioioaf  Chab.  Soo.  or  Miodlbobx 
NomTH  Alto  ViciefiTT. 

I  l)e«.  JoiMthan  8.  Adanu,  OrelMit  Tr.] 

FUckhurt,  l4uliea  Aaaoe.  bv  MIm  ttaiab  Wood, 

Tr.  ihro'  Mr.  AddWon  Hnbfiud  91  00 

by  do.  41  00-Si  00 


WoxcBrrsB  Cbittbal  Aaooe. 

I  Hun.  Abljab  8lr«l««i  Worcteer,  Tr.] 

AeWen.  Moe.  of  Rev.  W  |||{.h»  Paine  SB  99 

na/iirt/,  BiK.  of  Rev.  H.  B.rdwell  98  OO 
MrorntUr,  •evernl  hiiHvkiuala  connected  wkh 
tbe  Siaie  Luaatle  Aeylum,  by  Hev.  JuUua 

A.  Reed  IB  80 

A  Friend  T 

Nvtt.  The  amn  received  (nm  en  Indlvbtoal  In 
Rev.  Mr.  8«eetier*B  Soc.  acknowleiiyed  la 
AitcuaiNo.  akouM  have  been  #80  Inatead  ef 


EOVCATIOIV  SoCIBTT  I  If  WoBOBtTBa 

NoKTM  Amociatioh. 
(Mr.  Moeae  Chamberlain,  TempleiMi,  Tr.] 
IFtaninieMr,  jiftn  ef  a  eoO.  hj  Mr.  JEBdwaid 


79 


pJr. 


Rrods  IilaitdStatb  Auiiliabt. 

I  Mr.  laaaa  Wileox,  PravMeiice,  I'r.J 

r,  Richmond  litreet  Cb.  ead  Bee. 
Hev.  Dr.  Tiieker'a  Hue. 
VLigU  Street  Cb.  an  individual 

LBy  fiev.  Jeeeph  Baenes,  If*!.] 


MAINB  BRANCH. 


91  98 
148  SI 
8iO-189 


#4,981  89 


[Prof.  William  Smyth,  Bnmawlek,  Tr.] 

Blenf  or.  Ladlea'  Sehel.  h»  part,  by  Prof.  Pend  I  00 

Ifaal  Profpact,  Cwuf .  Ch.  ami  ttoc.  hjr  do.       .40  00—41  BO 


(The  followlnr  by  Rev.  jam* 

R.  Wbeeleek,  Aft.] 

BfifiuU  Cong.  Ch.  and  Bee. 

BSt 

Buit^portf 

do. 

99  94 

BlutkUi. 

do. 

880 

Conf .  Bei 

lov.  Aaaoa. 

80  00-88  80 

BUdf/or^,  Cuiia 

'.  (.'h.  and  Bee. 

4  88 

OUaia, 

do. 

15  00 

Ofrr^ld, 

do. 

9-<8 

LAttlfit, 

do. 

28  00 

DennyfwUl$, 

do. 

91  00 

ElUtfH/t  t, 

do. 

14  01 

do. 

6  87 

Jofttbttro^f 

do. 

18  08 

do. 

9  M 

K«*in»b-nk, 

do. 

780 

K^n-tbu  fJtportf 

do. 

800 

Luntritk, 

do. 

18  81 

Uwutm  ftyuU 

J  do. 

1  OS 

MathioM,  mw.  of  Itev.  Stephen  Ward,  te  eenal.  Mm 

anil    M. 
Soe.  of  Rev.  ThoHMa  T.  StoiM,  In  part  te 

ooiui   him  an  H.  M. 
iimrkuu  Port,  Hot.  of  Rev.  Ollmaa  Bachelder,  hi 

pan  i«  &>ttM.  Iiim  an  H.  M. 
Sortk  BrUfion,  Mr.  Jae<ib  CtiNpman 
PoruoMl,  Kev  Mr.  I>wif  bi'a  Ch.  and  Bee.         180  00 

Rev.  Ml.  L'oiNlh'a  do.  100 

Protpart,  Cong.  Ch.  and  See. 
Ptmirykt,  do. 

Pt'tjf,  Mr.  Davenptrt 
RobbUtMon^  Cong.  Ch.  and  Bee. 
mbae.  do. 

Shrmmppa,  do. 

S^Mt/ord,  do. 

Smw/tMh,  de. 

H  inrA  rop,  do. 

Wttfa,  »  dooatloii 
ITAitnayMiia,  Cong.  Ch.  em!  Bee. 


40  00 
91  09 


19  80 

BOO 

n 

1 

»-900  00 

8  44 

Bas 

1  UO 

8  OO 

98  00 

SAO 

1  T7 

879 

98  81 

80 

1  80 

#808  78 


NBW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

(Hon.  Bajnwel  Morrll,  Concord,  Tr.] 

Bmdjitrd,  Boc.  of  Rev.  Cephas  H.  Kent 
PUgmtlkm,  La<ile»'  Eil.8ae.  by  8.  A.  GerenM, 

Ew.  Tr.  Che»biie  Co.  Aui.  Ed.  Boe. 
Owiiiriti.  ann.  Cone.  \^  do. 
OrtnUmttd,  Conjr.  Chur«h  airl  8«e.  hi  Jeaeph 

BiMirdmaa,  K»q.  Tr.  Buckingham  Co.  A  ex. 

Eli.  8t«. 
Jllfif  afon,  bv  J.  Boardman,  Eaq.  Tr. 
AwM,  l.4itie«'  I-;!!.  Koc.  b>  8.  A.  Gereald,  Tr. 
LoHdvttdany,  Cwnf.  Church  and  8wc.  by  J. 

B«tirdin<n,  ^I*q  Tr. 
Mtrtdtik  bridf*,  tonp.  Ch.  and  Sec.  lo  ennaf. 

their  Pa*ior,  Rev.  John  K.  Vonnr.  an  H.  M. 
A#«r«f/»A  Fi.'0f«,  tu<c.  ..fRev   Mr.  Tuylur 
Ntw  Aiaiaad,  %d  Ch.  by  8.  A.  Geruuld,  I'r. 
ifarlkmerf.  Bee.  ofRert  Jeakh  Fientiee 


M  10 


BBSS 
8 


91  98 
14  OS 

10  98 

99  7* 

48  08 
8  07 
t  0» 

19  BB 


[Not. 


7r4»«tf,  m-V-  III    Lm  Cwii.  8h.  f ■>>»■■  (■ 


r,  DolKila,  Eig,  UUci.Tt.I 


[llDllHlni  b)  Rn.  G« 


aI^m.  C-'JI.  .np..l'll  «.  L><<l«-Bcb>Ln«  IX  H 

CMIiing  rtctirtd  iluriiig  Oit  Quarttr. 


c. 


^ 


Ami:*,  nn'iii,  oi-iiliii>.  nuiniis.ott.  ]ii-t^  manaie  tinu^- 
•liiKi  [■i«,Tml,   IVaorui    ^B.iKro  volhi  iiniri. 


amj:rican 
quarterly  register. 
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MEMOIR  OP  HON.  SAMUEL  SEWALL,  ESQ., 

CHIEF     JUSTICE     OF     THE     PJIOVJNCE     OF     MASSACHUSETTS     BAT. 
[By  Rav.  Samvxi.  Sewall,  M.  A.,  Faster  of  th«  Cbuteh  io  Burlinftoo,  Ha.] 

[The  loureet  of  inforroation  from  which  thn  lUtomonti  in  this  Memoir  havo  been  principally  derired. 
though  but  Midotn  oxpretsly  reforioU  to,  httve  been  nttmoroux  fninily  records  and  papcrx,  the  Journsb  ami 
other  manuscripts  of  Judge  Sewall ;  and  particularly  an  Acroaui  uf  his  family  written  by  him  in  1790  at 
the  request  of  his  son,  i<arauel  Sewall,  £s(j.  of  Brooklino,  nnd  comniunieated  in  a  letter  which  is  still 
preserved.    All  dates  io  this  Memoir,  earlier  than  1753,  are  to  be  understood  according  to  Old  Style.] 

Samuel  Sewall,  the  first  of  the  three  eminent  jurists  by  the  name  of 
Sewall,  who  have  held  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts,*  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable 
family  in  England.  Their  place  of  residence  was  Coventry  in  Warwick- 
shire. But  their  family  connections,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  not 
confined  to  that  city  or  county.  For  several  ,ages,  the  name  of  Sewall, 
with  some  variety  in  the  spelling,  has  been  common  in  other  counties  of 
the  kingdom,!  and  the  family  arms  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  were  the 

*  The  number  of  Jodgee,  whom  the  family  of  Henry  Sewall  of  Newbury,  In  \ta  several  brancbet,  baa 
famished  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  number  of  years  during  which  thoy  have  occupiad 
•  seat  on  that  Bench,  are  worthy  of  remark.  Samuel,  his  eldest  son.  was  apitointed  a  Judgeof  that  Court  at 
its  erection  io  1602,  Chief  Justice  io  17 18,  and  resigned  in  1796;  and  Samuel,  creat  grandson  of  t^amuel,  was 
appointed  Judge  in  1800,  and  Chief  Justice,  18 14,  the  year  of  his  death.  Of  the  descendants  of  John  SewalL 
tbesaeoodson  of  Henry.  David,  a  grandson  of  John,  was  appointed  Judge  in  1777,  and  resigaad  in  1790.  Ana 
of  the  descendants  of  Stephen  Sewall,  the  third  and  younirnst  son  of  Henry,  Steplion,  son  of  Stephen,  waj 
appointed  Judge  in  1739,  Chief  Justice,  175il,  and  died  1760.  Hence  it  appenrs,  that  during  the  148  yearn 
wbieh  have  elapsed  since  a  Supreme  Court,  as  such,  was  first  established  in  Massachusetts,  a  place  amony 
its  judges  has  been  held  84  I«ars  collectively,  (more  than  half  of  that  period,)  by  four  descendants  of  tb« 
above-mentioned  patriarch  of  Newbury;  and  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  by  three  of  them  during  tba  eel- 
lective  term  of  18  years.  It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that  Judge  David  bewail,  named  above,  after  tba 
resignation  of  his  office  in  this  Court,  was  many  years  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Maine.  Jonathan  Sewall,  likewise,  a  nephew  of  Chief  Justice  Stephen,  was  Atterney-General  of  Masaa-  ■ 
ehosatts  from  1767  to  177S ;  and  Jonathan  and  Stephen,  sons  of  Jonathan,  (both  reeoatly  deceased,}  wan 
respectively  Chief  Justice  and  Attorney-General  of  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada. 

t  The  name  of  Sewall  is  one  of  great  antiquity  in  England,  particularly  in  the  County  of  Warwiek.  fa 
Fuller's  *'  Worthies  of  England,**  and  In  **  Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,**  as  revised,  augmented 
and  brousht  down  to  1730,  by  Rev.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  it  is  found  as  far  hack  as  the  14th,  13th.  19th,  and 
even  the  11th  century.  In  these  authors  it  occurs  variously  s|ip|t:  as,  ScwimIo,  Serold,  Seroii,  Sswalif, 
Stttwally  Seawale,  and  SeweU.  But  as  it  is  applied,  in  a  number  of  inManoes,  in  two  or  more  of  theee 
several  forms  of  spellinS)  to  members  of  the  same  family,  and  in  some  instancrs,  to  the  same  individual, 
the  same  name  under  all  these  forms  is  doubtless  intended.  From  eom|mring  the  above  varieties  of  spel- 
ling together,  it  may  be  plausibly  conjectured,  that  the  primitive  name  was  SavtooU  or  5eswaU,  (wniali 
would  indicate  it  to  be,  like  Otwcld^  Eihglieatd^  &c.,  of  Saxon  original);  but  that  in  progress  of  time,  tba 
niiddk)  (s)  was  dropped  from  it  for  euphony's  sake;  and  the  final  (d)  omitted,  or  eichanged  in  one  inatanoa 
for  (o)  to  please  the  ear  of  him  who  bare  the  name,  or  of  those  who  had  occasion  to  address  him  by  it.  Froaa 
the  5th  and  6th  of  the  above  varieties  it  is  also  apparent,  that  in  pronouncing  the  name,  the  (w)  waa 
originally  attached  to  the  last  syllable,  and  not,  as  at  the  present  day,  to  the  first.  And  there  is  not 
wanting  evidence,  that  this  continued  to  be  the  way  of  pronouncing  it  in  this  country  so  late  as  the  eloaa 
of  the  17lh  century.  For  in  a  Bill  of  Exchange  yet  extant,  dated  Oct.  31, 1698,  and  drawn  in  favor  of  tha 
subject  of  this  memoir  by  his  friend  Hon.  Andrew  Belcher,  Esq.,  his  name  is  spelt  **  SeatrelL** 

Of  those  of  this  name  in  England  in  ancient  days,  of  whom  some  memorials  have  been  preserved,  tba 
following  notices  may  not  be  uninterrtting. 

I.  Sosyale  (or  Sostsoid,  as  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  originally)  of  Nether  Eataodoo, 
Warwiekahire;  •*  whoaa  name  arguaa  him  to  have  bean  of  the  Old  English  stuck,  as  soma  think.**    Bafoi* 
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same  as  those  ascribed  by  Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies  of  England/'  to  John 
Saawale,  Sheriff  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  4  Rich.  II.  1380.* 

the  Norroan  Conqoett  in  1066,  Satwalo  wu  ponetaed  of  17  hidoa  of  land  (each  bide  beiog,  aeeordin^  to 
Bailej,  **aa  mach  as  one  oloufb  would  cultivate  in  a  year")  in  tlie  abore  mentioned  village  in  Warwick- 
■hire,  wliere  lie  retided,  oetide  coaviderabie  tract*  of  eoontrv  in  the  coontiee  of  Northampton,  Lioeolo 
and  Derbj.  He  built  and  endowed  a  church  in  the  place  of  iiii  reeidence;  and  from  the  extent  of  his 
poe»eninoi  tliere,  Dufdalo  eonclodee  him  to  have  been  a  Saxon  Thane.  But  at  tlie  Conqueet,  all  hie 
poeaeeBioos  fell  into  the  baoda  of  Henry  de  Feriert,  one  of  the  Itnifhte  doubtleef  of  king  WiUian,  autd 
anoeator  of  the  Earla  of  Derby  of  that  name,  (vis.  de  Ferrariia,  or  rerrara.)  Hia  Norman  lord  allowed 
him  however  to  retain  hia  po*aea«iona  at  Nether  Eatendoo ;  and  from  liim  thej  paaied  down  in  the  male 
line  of  hia  poatority  to  the  year  1730,  a  period  of  almoat  700  yeara;  **beinf  tlie  only  place  in  thia  OooDtj 
that  glorle*  in  an  antiiterrupted  aueceaaioo  of  ita  ownera  for  ao  long  a  tract  of  time."  In  the  inheritaaea 
of  Nether  Eatendoo,  there  aucceeded  Baawalo,  I.  Henrys  hia  aoo,^a  devout  benefactor  to  the  Canona  4^ 
Ken il worth."  9.  Hnaj^  a  nephew  of  Henry,  a  *^  Sawald,**  or,  **  SewaU  d€  JEotemtm,"  a  yoanpr  brother 
of  tbeaecond  Henry,  and  a  knight.  4-  //emry,  aon  of  Sawald  or  Sewall.  5.  Sawa/<,  hi*  aon,  a  knight: 
whoae  aon  and  heir  Jamaa,  removing  his  resiaenco  from  Eatenden  to  SkirUy  In  Derbyahire,  where  he  had 
poeaeaaiona.  31  Henry  III.  A.  D.  I*i47,  changed  likewiie  hia  name  from  Saiaa/i  toSktrJey;  and  by  this 
name  the  proprietora  of  Nether  Eatendon  continued  to  he  known  in  1730.  (See  Dugdale*a  Antiquitiaa 
of  Warwickihire,  vol.  i.  p,  61S,  &o.,  fol.)  To  thia  family,  William  Shirley,  Eaq.,  formerly  Governor  of 
Maaaachuaett8«  probably  belonged;  hia  coat  of  arma,  aa  displayed  on  an  ancient  map  of  Blaine, dad i- 
ested  to  him  in  1754,  and  now  in  the  poaaeasion  of  the  author  of  thia  memoir,  being  the  aameaa  that 
ascribed  by  Fuller  to  Ralph  Shirley  of  bhirloy  in  Derbyshire,  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamahira, 
IS  Henry  VII.  1497. 

9.  SsvoU,  Arcbbiahop  of  York  about  1250.  "Sewo/I  had  hia  Nativity  probably  in  tbeae  parU  (York- 
ahire.)  But  he  was  bred  in  Oxford,  and  waa  a  Scholar  to  St.  Edmund,  who  waa  wont  to  say  to  hin>, 
*8ewald,  Sewald.  then  wilt  have  many  Afflictions,  and  dye  a  Martyr.'  Nor  did  he  miaa  much  of  hia  mark 
therein,  though  he  met  with  Peace  and  Plenty  at  fiiit,  when  Arcbbiahop  of  York.  Tlie  occasion  of  hia 
trouble  waa,  when  the  Pope  plenitudin^  poUttatit^  intruded  one  Jordan  ao  Italian  to  be  Dean  of  York, 
whoae  Smrvristd  Installing  Sewald  atoutiv  oppoeed.  Yea.  at  this  time  there  were  in  England  no  fewer 
than  three  hundred  Benefice*  poasessed  by  ftafiana,  where  the  People  might  say  to  them,  as  the  Enoaeb  to 
Philip,  *  How  can  we  understand  without  an  Interpreter  ?*  Yea,  which  was  far  worse,  they  did  not  only 
not  teach  in  the  Church,  but  misleaek  bv  thoir  liucivious  and  debauched  behaviour.  As  for  our  Sncald^ 
Matthew  Paris  saith  plainly,  that  he  would  not  bow  hia  Kneff  to  Baal,  so  that  for  this  his  contempt,  he  waa 
excommunicated  and  cursed  by  BWi,  Book  and  Candis,  though  it  was  oot  the  Bell  of  Aaron's  Garment, 


making  of  a  Saint,  then  the  Opening  of  a  Man's  U  induws  is  necessary  to  the  lastre  of  the  Sun     Sewald 
died  Ann.  I)om.  1358.     Bale,  who  assumoth  libortv  to  himself  to  surname  Old  wriiors  at  his  pleasuie,  ia 

r leased  to  Addition  this  worthy  mnn,  *  Sewaldiu  Magnanimue?^  (Fuller's  Worthies,  York,  Saints,  vol. 
part  3,  p.  227.)  It  seems  that  he  had  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Cathedral  of  York ; 
for  about  SO  years  aco,  a  geutleman  of  Halifax.  N.  S.,  who  was  then  absent  in  England,  wrote  te  hia 
friends  in  Boston,  that  be  had  been  surprised  in  visiting  York,  to  find  a  monuaMut  la  the  Miuatar 
there  to  an  Archbishop  SewalL 

*  The  arms  of  this  John  Seawalt  are  thus  described  bv  Fuller:  "S  (Sable)  Cheveran  betwixt  3  Gadd- 
bees  Argent:"  which  are  precisely  the  same  with  those  handed  down  by  painting,  tradition,  or  otherwise, 
among  all  the  Sewalls  now  known  to  reside  in  New  England  and  Lower  Canada,  as  their  Family  Arms ; 
and  substantially  the  same  (according  to  the  lines  subjuined)  with  thoee  of  this  name  who  are  resident  ia 
the  Southern  Statoa.  From  this  circumstance  it  seems  no  rash  inference,  that  all  of  the  name  of  Sewall 
DOW  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  British  American  Provinces  are  either  dirt'ct  or  collateral  deseeodaata 
of  John  Seawale,  Sheriff  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  in  1380.  The  addition  however  of  a  leopard's  head, 
as  a  crest,  to  the  arms  of  the  families  by  this  name  in  the  Southern  States,  denotes,  it  is  believed,  that  they 
are  a  younger  branch  of  the  primitive  stock. 

The  following  lines,  written  bv  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sewall  at  the  Sooth,  were  addressed,  it  it 

J  resumed,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Sewall,  now  an  eminent  physician  in  Washington,  D.  C,  but  originally  from 
laine,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Henry  Sewall  of  Newbury,  the  conuaon  ancestor  of  all  the  Sewalls  oow 
known  to  be  living  in  New  England. 

"  AlaJkaly,  (^Zo&ama,)  VSU  Ftbmary,  1830,  ( Waahiogton'a  Birth  Day.) 

*  When  Cromwell  raled  Old  Ent land's  lab. 
And  drove  the  Stnarta  into  exile, 
Two  Henry  Sewalls,  gallant  hearts. 
From  principle,  took  different  parts: 
Your  Ancestor,  as  poets  sing, 
Join'd  Oliver ;  and  mine,  the  King : 
Bat  when  the  second  Charles  retum'd, 
And  Cromwell's  corps  was  hang'd  or  barn'd. 
Your  ancestor  to  Boston  steor'o. 
And  mine  for  Maryland,  I've  boaid; 
Our  family  records  say  'tis  true. 
And -hence  these  lines  I  write  to  yon. 
Three  volant  Bees  our  Arms  display. 
As  English  heralds'  records  say ; 
And  for  the  Greet,  a  Leopard's  bead 
Is  plac'd,  although  the  beast  is  dead. 
You  now  can  tail,  or  bad,  or  good. 
If  yoQ  and  I  are  of  one  blood. 

"  Yoan  reapectftiny, 

«*  LEWIS  BEW/LLW-MS,  ctff 
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Flenry  Sewall,  his  great  grandfather,  was  a  linen  draper  in  the  city  of 
Coventry;  **  a  prudent  man/'  who  "  acquired  a  great  estate,"  and  **  was 
more  than  once  chosen  Ma)or  of  the  city."  ( I )  The  term  of  his  mayoralty 
in  1607  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  remarkable  inundation,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,(2)  and  particularly  described  by 
Fuller.(3)  It  arose  April  17th,  though  there  is  no  river  near  the  city,  but 
only  a  small  brook,  which  no  rain  had  recently  fallen  to  swell ;  and  after 
continuing  three  hours,  and  overflowing  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
divelling  houses,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  inhabitants,  subsided  at  once, 
*' sinking,"  as  Fuller  expresses  it,  *'  as  suddenly  as  it  did  rise." 

Henry  Sewall,  his  grandfather,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  aforesaid  Henry; 
and  was  baptized  in  St.  MichaeFs  Church,  Coventry,  April  8,  1576.  He 
married  a  Mrs.  Anne  Hunt ;  and  about  1623  was  residing  at  Manchester, 
in  Lancashire.(4)  From  dislike  to  the  English  hierarchy,  he  sent  over 
his  son  Henry  to  New  England  in  1634,  to  establish  himself  there ;  and 
shortly  after  followed  him  thither  himself.  He  lived  a  while  in  Newbury, 
**  at  Old  Town  Green,  where  the  first  meeting  house  stood  ;"  but  on  the 
removal  of  the  meeting  house  to  where  it  stood  in  1729,  he  sold  his  bouse 
and  land  in  Newbury,  and  removed  to  Rowley,  where  he  purchased  new 
possessions,  and  where  he  died  and  was  buried,  March,  1656-7,  (5)  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Henry  Sewall,  father  of  Samuel,  was  the  only  son  of  the  last  mentioned 
Henry ;  and  was  born,  1614.  He  came  to  New  England  in  1634,  plenti- 
fully provided  with  money  and  English  servants,  neat  cattle  and  provisions, 
and  with  other  things  suitable  for  the  commencement  of  a  new  plantation. 
Mr.  Cotton  would  have  had  him  settle  at  Boston,  where  he  first  arrived  ; 
but  preferring  an  inland  situation,  on  account  of  his  cattle,  he  wintered  at 
Ipswich,  and  in  1635  removed  to  Newbury,  of  which  town  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers,  and  where  he  became  the  proprietor  of  a  large  estate 
in  land.  He  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  Colony,  May  17,  1637,  at  the 
Court  of  Election,  held  that  year  in  Cambridge,  whither  he  and  others 
came  for  that  purpose  from  Newbury  on  foot,  40  miles,  that  so  they  might 
strengthen  the  friends  of  Gov.  Winthrop  against  Sir  Henry  Vane.  On 
March  25th,  1646,  he  was  married  by  Richard  Saltonstall,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Jane  Dummer,  eldest  child  of  Mr.  Stephen  and  Mrs.  Alice  Uummer  of 
Newbury.  But  the  climate  not  suiting  his  father  and  mother  Dummer,  he 
and  his  wife  returned  with  them  to  England  the  winter  following,  and 
resided  a  while  at  Warwick,  and  then  at  Bishop  Stoke  and  Baddesly  in 
Hampshire.  At  the  two  last  mentioned  places,  and  at  Tunworth,  (Tarn* 
worth  7)  five  children  were  born  to  them.  During  his  abode  at  Baddesly, 
Mr.  Sewall  appears  to  have  been  employed  there  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  For  when  he  had  made  one  voyage  to  New  England  to  visit  his 
father,  while  his  family  remained  behind  in  England,  in  going  thither 
alone  a  second  time  in  1659,  he  carried  with  him  a  letter  of  recommenda* 
tion  firom  Richard  Cromwell,  the  Protector,  to  the  Governor  and  Assistants 
of  Massachusetts,  dated  March  23,  1658,  (1658-9,)  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of  as  being  *'  Minister  of  North  Baddesly  in  our  county  of  Southampton  ;" 
**  laborious  and  industrious  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  very  exemplary 

<1)  Judge  Sewall^  Aoooont  of  hit  Ptmilx,  kc  Rfleordi.   Bat  IIm  Protoetor^  totUr  raArrad  to  nndw 

17S0.  bu  ton  Henry,  cUtad  March,  1658-9,  nakra  him  to 

(9)  AntlqoitlM  of  WarwiekiAiira,  toI.  L  p.  151,  foL  have  been  then  dead  about  four  Tears ;  and  the  in- 

<3)  P«ller*»  Wortbiee,  part  3,  p.  118.  veotorf  of  hie  eiute  waa  raeeifed  ia  Coort,  aeeof- 

(4)  R.  Walkei*e  depoeitioo,  167S,  In  «aBaMrij»te  ding  to  eertlfloale  ia  papen  of  W.  Oibbe,  £§«., 

•f  v(r.  Oibbt,  Eeq.     "^      •      •»  '  MaJch  85,  IMS.  ■— »  — « 

<i)  TboBU  Oaft,  Eaq.  «f  Bawlaj,  flwn  Tornt 
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for  his  holy  life  and  good  conversation."  (6)  This  his  last  mentioned 
voyage  to  New  England  he  undertook  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  his 
father's  estate,  who  had  deceased  in  his  absence  from  the  country ;  pur- 
posing to  return  to  England  again,  when  this  business  was  accomplished. 
^¥hat  assistance  the  government  of  Massachusetts  rendered  him  to  this 
end,  (as  the  Protector  had  requested  them  to  do,  ^*  that  soe  he  [might] 
the  more  expeditiously  returne  to  his  said  charge,  where,  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  his  labours  in  the  gospell  [might]  be  further  useful!  and 
profittable,")  is  not  known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  never  went 
back  to  England  again.  Changing  for  some  reasons  his  original  intentions 
on  this  head,  (not  improbably,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  public 
affairs  in  England  shortly  aflcr  his  departure  ;  or  of  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  II.,  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy,  and  discouragement  of 
Nonconformists,  which  followed,)  he  sent  for  his  family  to  come  to  New 
England  to  him  in  1661 ;  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Newbury 
in  civil  life.  He  represented  that  town  in  the  General  Court  in  the  years 
1661,  1663,  1668,  1670:  (7)  and  died  there  May  16,  1700,  aet.  86.  In  a 
sermon  from  Prov.  xix.  20,  which  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  his  minister,  preached 
May  19th,  the  Sabbath  afler  his  death,  he  gave  him  the  character  of  "  a 
true  Nathanael."  His  widow,  Mrs.  Jane  Sewall,  did  not  long  survive  him. 
She  deceased  January  13,  1700-1,  aged  about  seventy-four  years.  Mr. 
Henry  Sewall  of  Newbury  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters ;  and  was  the 
common  ancestor  of  all  the  Sewalls  now  known  to  be  either  in  New  Eng- 
land or  in  the  British  Province  of  Lower  Canada. "i^     The  following  is  a 

(6)  BotehinioD*!  Hist  Man.  toI.  i.  App.  Na  19:  (7)  Farm»r*t  Geneal.  Ref liter. 

*  Hti  children  were  a*  followi:  tIs. 

1.  Hannah,  born  at  Tanworth,  (Tamworth  ?)  Eng.  May  10, 1649;  baptized  there  bj  Mr.  Heakina  $  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Jacob  Tappan  of  Newbury,  N.  £.,  Auguat  34, 1670;  and  died  Nov.  13, 1609. 
SL  Samael,  the  tuhjont  of  this  Memnir. 

3.  John,  born  at  Baddesly,  Hani|Mhire,  England,  October  10, 1654;  baptized  there  November  93,  br  Rev. 
Mr.  Cox ;  came  to  New  England  with  hit  mother  and  her  other  children,  1661 ;  married  to  Miaa  Hannah 
Fenendksn  of  Cambridge.  October  97,  1674;  lived  with  hit  father  at  Newbury,  and  there  died  before  him, 
Aognat  8th,  1699.  He  left  five  aont,  via.  John,  Henry,  Samuel,  Nicholai  and  Thomaa;  and  a  daughter 
Hannah,  afterward  wife  of  Rev.  Samael  Moodev  of  York ;  and  was  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the 
0ewalb  to  the  State  of  Maine.  Of  his  five  sons,  John  and  Thomas  died  without  issue:  Thomaa  in  171S, 
while  a  member  of  Harvard  College.  3.  Henry  resided  at  Nowburv }  and  was  the  father  of  Stepheo 
Sewall  of  Newbiiryport,  who  died  about  1804  4.  Samuel  lived  at  York,  was  elder  of  the  church  there, 
and  died  April  98, 1769,  a>t.  81,  leaving  a  numerous  family.  Among  his  sons  were  Major  Samuel  Sewall 
of  Bath,  deceased,  "author  of  the  invpntion  for  sinking  tlie  piers  of  bridges  over  deep  rivers,  and  which 
has  been,  for  manv  years,  succevsfully  adonted  in  America  and  Europe;"  Col.  Dummer  Sewall  of  Bath, 
who  died  April  4, 1633,  B>t  9&,  the  father  of  Rev.  Samuel  Bewail  of  Sumner,  Me. ;  and  Hoa  David  Bewail 
of  York,  formerly  a  Judge  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Massachutetts,  and  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  Maine,  who  died  1825,  ast.  90.  5.  Nicholas  resided  at  York ;  and  was  the  father  of  Slephea 
Sewall,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Languages  at  Harvard  College,  who  died  atCambridgo 
1804;  and  the  grandfather  of  Gen.  Henry  Sewall  of  Augusta;  of  Rev.  Jotham  Sewall,  formerly  of  Cheater- 
▼Hie,  the  well  known  and  venerated  mia^ionary  in  Maine;  and  of  Daniel  Sewall,  Esq.  of  Kennebunk. 

4.  Stephen,  born  at  Baddesly,  Aug.  19,  1657;  bapliaed  there  by  Mr.  Cos,  Sept.  24lh;  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchel  of  Cambridge,  June  13,  168^2;  resided  at  Salem,  where  he  was  Register 
of  Deeds  for  the  County  of  Essex,  a  .Major  of  the  militia,  (whence  his  common  title  of  Major  Sewallj  and 
Captain  of  the  Port;  and  where  ho  died,  greatly  lamented,  Oct.  17,  1725.  His  widow  survived  him  up- 
wards of  ten  years,  dying  at  Boston,  at  the  house  of  her  son,  Major  Samuel  Sewall,  Jan.  90,  173&-fi.  Ho 
was  the  father  of  Chief  Justice  Stephen  Sewall  of  Boston,  and  of  Mitchel  Sewall,  Esq.  of  Salem;  and  the 
common  ancestor  of  Jonathan  Sewall,  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts  at  the  commencement  of  th« 
Sarolntion;  of  Jonathan  Mitchel  Sownll,  Esq.  of  rortsmoulh,  N.  H.,  the  poet;  and  of  the  late  Joaatban 
Sowall,  Chief  Justice,  and  Stephen  Sownll,  Attorney  Gonorai,  of  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada. 

5-  Jane,  born  at  Baddesly,  Oet.  25.  1659:  baptized  there  by  Mr.  Cox;  married  to  Mr.  Mosea Gerriah  of 
Newbury,  N.  E.,  Senu  24, 1677 ;  and  died  there  Jan.  99, 1716-17. 

6.  Ann,  born  at  Newbury,  N.  E ,  Sept.  3,  l<>C-i;  baptized  there  by  Rev.  Thomas  Parker;  married  1676 
tf*  Mr.  William  Longfello«v,  who  afterward  went  as  Ensign  In  the  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  and  waa 
drowned  with  others  oflT  Cape  Breton,  Oct.  1690.  She  had  for  her  second  husband  Mr.  Henry  Short  of 
Mewliury ;  and  died  Dec.  18,  1706. 

7.  MobiUbel,  born  at  Newbury,  May  8, 1665;  bajitized  by  Mr.  Purker;  married  to  Mr.  William  Mood/ 
of  Newbury;  and  died  Aug.  8, 1709. 

a.  Dorothy,  born  at  Newbury,  OcL  99, 1668 ;  married  first  to  Mr.  Ezekiol  Northend  of  Rowley,  Sept.  10, 
1691;  and  after  hii  death,  Dec.  93, 1739,  to  Mr.  Moaea  Bradatieet  of  Rowloj,  whoae  widow  ahe  died  Jum 
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copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  grave  stone  of  Mr.  Henry  Scwall  in   the 
burial  place  of  Newbury,  Old  Town  :— 

^  Mr.  Henrt  Scwall  (sent  bt  Mr.  Henrt  Sewall  his  Fatber,  in 
THE  Ship  Eliza  and  Dorcas,  Capt.  Watts,  Commander,)  arrived  at 
Boston,  1634,  wintered  at  Ipswich,  began  this  Plantation  1635,  for- 
niSHiNO  English  servants,  Nbats  cattle,  and  provisions.  Married 
Miss  Jane  Ddmmer,  March  25,  1646.    Died  Mat  16,  1700.  aged  86. 

"His  fruitful  vine,  being  thus  disjoined,  fell  to  the  ground  Jan. 
13,  following.'* 

Samuel  Sewall,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  and  Jane  Sewall.  He  was  born  at  Bishop  Stoke,  Hants,  in  Eng- 
land, March  28,  1652,  and  baptized  in  Stoke  Church,  May  4th,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Rashly,  once  a  member  of  First  Church,  Boston,  New  England, 
but  now  returned  to  England,  and  the  minister,  it  seems,  of  Bishop  Stoke. 
He  was  taught  to  read  at  Baddesly  ;  and  afterward  sent  to  a  grammar 
school  at  Rumsey.  of  which  a  Mr.  Figes  was  master.  On  his  arrival  at 
New  England  with  his  mother  in  1661,  he  was  immediately  placed  by  his 
father  under  the  tuition  of  "  the  Reverend  and  Excellent  Mr.  Thomas 
Parker,''  pastor  of  the  church  in  Newbury,  with  whom  he  continued  six 
years,  till  his  entrance  into  Harvard  College.  He  was  admitted  in  1667, 
**  by  the  very  learned  and  pious  Mr.  Charles  Chauncy,''  then  the  President 
of  the  College;  and  from  him  he  received  his  first  degree  in  1671,  being 
of  the  last  class  upon  which  degrees  were  conferred  by  that  excellent 
President,  who  died  the  February  following.  He  received  his  Master's 
degree  in  1674  from  President  Hoar.  Previously  to  this,  it  seems,  he  had 
been  chosen  a  Resident  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  in  that  capacity  was 
one  of  its  Tutors. 

He  was  originally  designed  by  his  parents  for  the  Christian  ministry ; 
and  with  a  view  to  it,  studied  divinity,  commenced  preaching,  and  received 
encouragement  to  go  to  Wood  bridge,  New  Jersey,  a  town  settled  by  people 
from  Newbury,  to  be  their  minister.  But  his  thoughts  were  probably 
diverted  from  the  sacred  profession  by  his  marriage  connection,  which  put 
him  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  and  means  of  extensive  influence  and 
usefulness  in  civil  life.  He  was  married  February  28,  1675-6,  by  Gov. 
Bradstreet  to  Miss  Hannah  HuU,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  John  Hull,  Esq. 
a  goldsmith  and  principal  merchant  in  Boston,  and  of  Judith  his  wife,  a 
sister  of  Edmund  Quincy,  Esq.  of  Braintree.  Mr.  Hull  was  he,  concerning 
whom  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Boston,  observing  his  extraordinary  dutifulness, 
when  a  youth,  to  his  aged  mother,  **  then  weak  in  body,  and  poor  in  estate," 
foretold  in  the  hearing  of  some  of  the  family,  **  I  charge  you  to  take  notice 
of  what  I  say ;  God  will  certainly  bless  that  young  man  :  John  HuU  shall 
grow  rich,  and  live  to  do  God  good  service  in  his  generation" (8)  And 
agreeably  to  these  words  of  this  venerable  divine,  it  came  to  pass.  In 
1652,  and  several  years  afterward,  Mr.  Hull  was,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
General  Court,  Master  of  the  Mint  in  this  Colony ;  in  which  capacity,  he 
coined  the  celebrated  New  England  sixpences  and  shillings;  and  receiving 
from  the  government  a  liberal  allowance  for  his  trouble,  he  acquired  great 
wealth,  both  in  money  and  lands.  He  was  likewise  a  principal  founder  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  Boston ;  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  in  1676 ;  and 
one  of  the  Assistants  in  1683.  He  died  Sept.  30,  1683  ;  leaving  behind 
him  that  good  name  which  is  "  better  than  precious  ointment ; "  a  charac- 

(8)  MwB.  of  WUfloo  ia  HaOMi's  Mhb.  VoL  I.  B.  lU. 
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ter  eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  charily  and  uprightness.  Rev.  Daniel 
Gookin  of  Sherburne  wrote  a  eulogy  on  his  character  in  verse,  which  still 
exists  in  manuscript. 

Till  1674,  there  was  no  printing  press  in  the  Colony,  except  that  at 
Cambridge.  In  May  of  that  year,  one  was  allowed  to  be  set  up  at  Boston, 
and  Mr.  John  Foster  appointed  by  the  Court  to  superintend  the  manage- 
ment of  it.  At  the  death  of  Foster,  Mr.  Sewali  was  chosen  his  successor 
in  1681 ;  and  as  such,  had  the  oversight  of  the  printing  of  several  laws 
and  acts  of  Court,  and  many  books;  particularly  Mr.  Willard's  **  Covenant 
Keeping,  the  Way  to  Blessedness:"  Boston,  1682.  But  from  this  office, 
Mr.  Sewali  was  discharged  by  the  Court  at  his  own  request  in  1684.(9) 

In  1685,  he  was  captain  of  the  South  Company  of  militia  in  Boston  ;  but 
resigned  his  commission  Nov.  11,  1686,  on  account  of  an  order  to  put  the 
Cross  in  the  colors.  In  1701  he  was  chosen  captain  of  the  Artillery  Com- 
pany, and  continued  to  be  so  two  or  three  years.  From  both  these  offices 
he  derived  the  title  of  "  Captain  Sewali,"  by  which  he  was  generally 
known  and  familiarly  spoken  of  many  years  afler  he  had  resigned  them 
both,  and  had  obtained  a  seat  on  the  Bench. 

Mr.  Sewali  was  chosen  one  of  the  Assistants  in  1684,  and  re^hosen  in 
1685,  1686;  in  which  last  named  year,  the  Colony  charter  having  been 
vacated,  the  ancient  government  of  Massachusetts  was  superseded  by  a 
President  and  Council.  In  1688,  during  the  oppressive  administration  of 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  as  Governor,  when  the  titles  of  many  to  their  lands, 
Mr.  Sewali's  among  others,  were  drawn  into  question,  he  made  a  voyage 
to  England.  But  on  his  return  in  1689,  Sir  Edmund  having  withdrawn 
from  the  country,  and  the  Old  Charter  government  being  for  the  present 
revived,  he  resumed  his  seat  at  the  Board  of  Assistants.  In  the  Provincial 
Charter,  granted  in  1691,  he  was  nominated  to  be  of  the  Council ;  and 
afterwards,  without  interruption,  was  annually  chosen  and  sat  at  the  Board 
till  1725,  when  being  elected  he  declined  serving,  having  survived,  more 
than  seven  years,  all  that  were  appointed  with  him  to  that  office  in  the 
Charter. 

As  one  of  the  Assistants,  or  Magistrates,  under  the  Colonial  Charter, 
Mr.  Sewali  was  also  ex  officio  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Provincial  Charter  in  1692,  but  before  any  Courts  of 
Justice  had  been  established  and  organized  under  it,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  Council  one  of  the  Judges  of  a  Special  Court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  witchcraft. (10)  It  is 
well  known,  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  firm  general  persuasion,  not  only 
in  New  England,  but  in  the  mother  country  and  throughout  Europe,  of  the 
reality  of  those  impious  compacts  with  Satan,  into  which  persons  accused 
of  witchcraft  were  supposed  to  have  entered,  and  of  that  diabolical  power 
or  influence  by  which  they  were  believed  to  act.  In  common  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  community,  the  members  of  this  Court,  were  all  under 
this  delusion,  except  Major  Saltonstall  of  Haverhill,  who  declined  acting. 
Hence  nineteen  persons,  of  the  multitudes  who  were  indicted  and  arraigned 
before  them  for  this  crime,  were  at  different  times  tried,  condemned,  and 
in  pursuance  of  their  sentence,  executed.  In  this  unhappy  affair,  the 
judges  appear  to  have  acted  conscientiously  at  the  time ;  and  to  have  had 
not  only  the  countenance  and  approbation,  generally,  of  the  rulers,  ministers, 

(9)  Maniwcripttof  W.  OiblM,  Em.  •rnor   Mr.   Btoofbton.   Blajor  Sftltouull,   Major 

(10)  The  Danes  of  the  Judges  of  this  Court  are    Richards,    Migor  Gedoer,  Mr.    Wait   Wistluop, 
teeorded  as  follows  in  *<  Leetares  on  Witchcraft,'*    G»pt.  Sewali,  and  Mr.  SarieaoU" 

^  Err.  Mr.  Uphaa  of  BalMD  :-»•  TiM  Ltoat.  Gov- 
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and  peq[>le  at  home,  but  the  decision  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  the  Courts 
of  the  mother  country  in  similar  cases,  to  justify  them  in  their  proceedings. 
But  the  delusion  was  soon  made  manifest.  Judge  Sewall  especially  became 
convinced  of  his  error,  in  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Court  of 
Trials ;  and  oflen  discovered  deep  regret,  penitence  and  humiliation  on 
account  of  it.  He  notes,  for  example,  in  his  Journal,  Dec.  24,  1696,  on 
occasion  of  his  son  Samuel's  reciting  to  him  in  Latin  a  portion  of  the  12th 
chapter  of  Matthew,  **  The  7th  verse  did  awfully  bring  to  mind  the  Salem 
Tragedie."  And  at  a  public  fast,  Jan.  14,  1696-7,  in  the  order  for  which 
there  was  particular  reference  to  the  doings  of  that  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  and  when  he  was  under  much  affliction  on  account  of  the  recent 
death  of  an  infant  daughter  and  other  troubles  and  crosses,  he  presented  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard  his  minister  a  note,  which  was  read  in  the  worshipping 
assembly ;  he  standing  up,  while  Mr.  Willard  read  it,  and  bowing  in  token 
of  assent  when  he  had  done.  In  this  note,  while  with  much  delicacy  he 
appears  to  have  studiously  avoided  saying  any  thing  which  might  seem  to 
implicate  the  other  judges,  he  acknowledged  his  own  guilt  in  the  decisions 
of  that  Court,  asked  the  pardon  of  it  both  of  God  and  man,  and  deprecated 
the  divine  judgments  for  the  sin  of  him  or  of  any  other,  upon  himself,  his 
family,  or  the  land. 

But  though  he  thus  condemned  himself  for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  the 
recent  trials  at  Salem ;  yet  the  public  confidence  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  impaired  either  in  him  or  his  associates.  For  at  the  first  appointment 
of  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  under  the  Province  Charter,  Dec.  6, 1692, 
(a  time  when  a  suspicion  at  least  of  delusion  on  the  subject  of  the  witch- 
crafU  had  become  common,  and  when  in  consequence,  the  sitting  of  the 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  had  been  suspended,)  Mr.  Sewall  was  chosen 
one.  The  others  were  William  Stoughton,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice,  Thomas 
Danforth,  Esq.,  Major  John  Richards,  and  Major  General  Waitstilk 
Winthrop;  all  of  whom  had  been  on  the  bench  with  Mr.  Sewall  in  the 
trials  for  witchcraft,  except  Mr.  Danforth.  In  1718,  April  16th,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Major  General  Winthrop,  as  Chief  Justice.  And 
although  from  various  causes  there  were  numerous  changes  in  that  Court 
in  his  day,  yet  he  still  retained  his  seat  on  its  bench  till  1728;  when  in 
consequence  of  his  advanced  years  and  increasing  infirmities,  he  resigned 
it ;  having  survived  more  than  ten  years  all  those  who  had  been  members 
of  that  Court  from  the  beginning;  and  afler  having  ofliciated  in  this 
capacity  under  the  Colonial  and  Provincial  Governments  upwards  of  forty 
years.  At  the  same  time  also  he  resigned  his  commission  as  Judge  of 
rrobate  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
Lieut.  Governor  Tailer  in  1715. 

Chief  Justice  Sewall  was  an  eminently  devout  man ;  very  constant  and 
exemplary  in  his  attendance  on  the  worship  of  God  both  in  the  family,  and 
in  the  public '  assembly.  When  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  necessary 
cause  from  going  to  the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  other  occasions 
of  public  religious  service,  he  oflen  mentions  it  in  his  Journals,  as  a  matter 
of  grief  to  him  and  humiliating  reflection.  And  how  diligent  a  hearer 
of  the  word  of  God  he  was  when  there,  a  number  of  manuscript  volumes 
still  remaining,  containing  the  texts  and  general  outline  of  sermons  and 
lectures  which  he  heard  both  at  home  and  abroad,  abundantly  testify.  He 
was  received  into  the  South  Church  in  Boston,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  March  30,  1677  ;  and  was  regarded  afterward,  as 
one  of  its  principal  pillars  and  ornaments.  Shortly  before  he  entered  into 
church  fellowship,  he  became  a  member  of  a  private  society  for  prayer  and 
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speaking  to  passages  of  Scripture,  to  which  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Hall, 
belonged  before  him,  and  the  records  of  the  exercises  of  which  remain  to 
this  day ;  and  the  meetings  of  this  society,  which  were  ordinarily  held 
weekly,  he  continued  to  attend  with  great  constancy,  when  circumstances 
permitted,  through  life.  When  extraordinary  providences  (of  which  he 
was  a  diligent  observer)  called,  he  loved  to  meet  his  friends  at  their  houses 
or  his  own,  and  spend  a  day  in  supplications  conducted  by  some  of  the 
ministers  of  the  town,  and  in  listening  to  preaching  suited  to  the  occasion 
on  which  they  had  convened.  Often  too  would  he  devote  a  whole  day  in 
the  week  time  to  fasting,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  communion  with  God 
in  secret :  at  which  seasons,  his  Journals  signify,  that  he  would  not  only 
be  abundant  in  prayer  for  himself,  family,  and  near  connections ;  but  would 
likewise  frequently  pour  out  his  enlarged  heart  in  copious  intercessions 
(minutely  enumerated  in  many  instances  in  his  manuscripts)  on  behalf  of 
the  college,  the  churches,  the  town,  province  and  land  in  which  he  dwelt ; 
the  aboriginal  Indians,  especially  those  at  Natick ;  the  African  slaves ;  for 
the  conversion  of  Jews  and  the  heathen ;  for  the  restraint  and  downfall  of 
papal  tyranny,  superstitions  and  usurpations ;  the  peace,  purity  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Christian  Zion ;  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
throughout  the  world.  Nor  were  these  his  habits  of  secret  devotion  practised 
only  when  at  home,  but  cherished  when  abroad.  This  is  particularly 
apparent  in  his  wonted  observance  of  his  birth  day.  As  the  Courts  were 
arranged  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  on  the  Bench,  that  day  commonly  fell 
when  he  was  on  the  Plymouth  Circuit  at  Plymouth :  in  which  case,  rising 
early  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  or  of  one  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  he 
would  leave  the  inn  where  he  lodged,  and  retire  to  the  meeting-house  for 
private  devotion.  "  1705.  March  28.  I  got  up  betimes,  and  begun  my 
birth  day  in  the  meeting-house.  Finished  y^  Court  y'  day."  "1711. 
March  27.  Open  the  Court.  Martii  28  mihi  natali,  diluculo  in  iEdem 
intravi,  et  ibidem  Praeces  effudi." 

He  was  a  zealous  maintainor  of  the  divine  institution  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath ;  scrupulously  observed  from  evening  to  evening  (as  our  fathers 
were  accustomed)  its  sacred  rest  himself;  and  of\en  exerted  his  influence 
and  authority,  as  a  magistrate,  to  prevent  or  punish  illegal  and  scandalous 
violations  of  it  by  others.  ^ 

He  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  was  skilkful 
to  read  in  their  inspired  originals.  The  prophetic  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  he  perused  with  an  inquisitive  mind,  and  held  some  opinions 
respecting  the  events  predicted  in  them,  which  would  be  accounted  singular 
at  the  present  day.  His  researches  into  the  prophecies  led  him  to  believe 
that  America,  and  particularly  the  Spanish  Province  of  Mexico,  would  be 
the  seat  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  described  Rev.  chap.  21st;  that  the 
slaughter  of  the  two  witnesses,  predicted  in  the  Revelation,  was  near  at 
hand,  if  not  actually  accomplished  in  certain  specified  events  of  that  day, 
&c.  &c.  Upon  these  and  kindred  topics  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  con- 
versing or  corresponding  with  the  Boston  clergy  generally,  and  with  such 
men  abroad  as  Rev.  Messrs.  Higginson  and  Noyes  of  Salem,  Wise  of 
Ipswich,  Torrey  of  Weymouth,  Brimsmead  of  Marlborough,  Walter  of 
Roxbury,  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  and  Clap  of  Newport;  with  President 
Wndsworth  of  Harvard  College,  and  Rector  Williams  of  Yale ;  Gov. 
Saltonstall  of  Connecticut,  and  Gov.  Burnet  of  New  York,  afterward  of 
Massachusetts :  and  fragments  of  his  conversations,  or  copies  of  his  corres- 
pondence with  most  of  these  gentlemen  on  these  subjects  do  yet  remain. 
In  1697  he  published  a  work,  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Ashurst  and  Lieut 
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Governor  StoughtoD,  and  entitled,  "  Phenomena  Qusdam  Apocalyptica/' 
of  which  there  was  a  second  edition  in  1727;  and  in  1718  he  published 
another  work,  styled  ''  Proposals  touching  the  Accomplishment  of  the 
Prophecies."  Both  these  productions  of  his  pen  were  to  appearance  con* 
siderably  read  in  his  time,  though  they  have  now  become  quite  obsolete. 
And  however  whimsical  or  fanciful  some  of  the  interpretations  of  the 
prophecies  advanced  in  them  may  now  be  justly  accounted ;  still  they  were 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  many  of  his  day,  and 
were  received  by  numbers  of  learned  individuals  at  their  publication  with 
expressions  of  respect  and  approbation. 

Judge  Sewall's  principles  in  religion  were  strictly  Calvinistic  and  Con* 
gregational.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  that  system  of  faith,  and  to  those 
forms  of  worship  and  government  in  the  church,  which  were  embraced 
and  practised  by  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England.  Occasionally  he 
employed  his  pen  in  their  illustration  and  defence  ;(11)  and  was  strongly 
opposed  to  all  innovations  in  doctrine,  as  well  as  very  jealous  of  any  cere- 
monies or  usages  in  divine  service,  that  savored  of  prelacy,  or  were  of 
human  invention.  And  yet  he  abhorred  persecution;  did  not  confine 
religion  or  his  charity  to  persons  of  his  own  denomination  ;  and  could  be 
candid  and  forbearing  to  men,  who  while  they  conformed  to  the  generally 
received  standards  of  Congregationalism  both  in  doctrine  and  church 
government,  manifested  occasionally  some  dilTerence  of  religious  sentiment; 
or  who,  on  account  of  some  novelties  in  their  modes  of  worship  and  dis* 
cipline,  were  regarded,  for  a  season  at  least,  with  aversion  and  suspicion  bj 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  With  many  Episcopalians,  for  instance,  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship,  though  from  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  the  burial  office,  he  would  seldom  if  ever  enter  the  church  at  their 
funerals.  And  though  he  had  a  strong  dislike  to  prelacy  and  the  book  of 
common  prayer;  yet  he  would  speak  of  individual  bishops  in  terms  of  great 
respect  and  commendation,  and  held  portions  of  that  standard  of  conformity 
in  public  worship  in  high  reverence  and  esteem.  Among  the  last  authors 
whom  he  appears  to  have  read  or  consulted,  were  Bishops  Jewell  and 
Pearson  ;  (12)  and  one  of  his  last  efforts  on  his  dying  J>ed  was  to  repeat 
that  favorite  formula  of  belief  in  the  Episcopal  service,  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

As  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  revelation  himself,  so  he  dis- 
covered a  hearty  zeal  for  its  universal  reception  and  practical  influence 
among  his  fellow  men.  He  was  ever  ready  to  contribute  his  aid  towards 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  destitute  places,  and  the  encouragement  of 
pious  yet  needy  ministers.  For  example,  he  gave  for  these  ends  a  farm  at 
Kingston,  R.  I.,  which  was  many  years  in  the  occupation  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Niles,  (afterward  of  Braintree,)  while  he  ministered  in  that  place ;  and 
which  is  still  helpful,  it  is  believed,  to  the  support  of  the  gospel  there.  And 
he  manifested  a  particular  interest  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  abori- 
ginal natives  of  New  England,  whom  he  believed,  with  his  revered  friend, 
the  Apostle  Eliot,  to  be  descendants  of  the  ten  captive  tribes  of  Israel; 
and  therefore  approved  himself  not  only  a  decided  steady  advocate  of  their 
political  interests,  but  a  hearty  friend  to  their  religious  instruction  and 
eternal  well-being.  For  the  promotion  of  these  great  ends,  he  cheerfully 
devoted  much  time  and  pains,  freely  offered  both  his  prayers  and  his 
alms.  To  encourage  the  praying  Indians  at  Natick,  he  occasionally  gave 
them  his  company  in  their  worship ;  and  was  always  ready  to  aObrd  them, 

(11)  Copy  of  Letter  to  Rov.N.  Stone,  Harwich,    Excellancy*!,  and    carrj'd   home  hit   Excellency*! 

Fob.  35, 1714-15.  Jewell,  &c. 1  recoiv'd  Ur.  Pearion  on  Uie  Ciwd 

<13}  "*  1738.    Foria  tertia,  Oct.  S3.    I  went  to  hia    of  tb«  fiev.  Mr.  Goe."   JouriuU. 
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what  they  frequently  asked,  his  counsel  and  aid.  For  those  at  Sandwich, 
he  contributed  liberally  to  the  building  of  a  meeting  house.  And  from 
Dr.  Mather's  Magnalia  it  appears,  that  for  some  Indian  congregation  he 
erected  a  house  of  worship  entirely  at  his  own  expense  ;  which  gave  those 
Indians  cause,  Mather  observes,  *'  to  pray  for  him  under  that  character, 
*  he  loveth  our  nation,  for  he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue,^  ''C*^) 

This  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  natives,  led  to  the  choice  of  him  in 
1699,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  honorable  Society  in  England 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  parts  adjacent ; 
and  shortly  after,  as  their  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  These  latter  offices 
he  laid  down  in  1724,  when  the  infirmities  of  old  age  had  crept  upon  him, 
having  discharged  their  highly  responsible  duties  with  acknowledged  dili* 
gence  and  fidelity.  But  his  place,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners,  he  still 
retained;  and  continued  to  exert  himself  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the 
Indians  therein. (14) 

He  was  a  proficient  in  classical  learning  himself;  and  a  friend  of  learning 
and  learned  men.  Such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  wisdom  and 
discernment  by  the  founders  and  trustees  of  Yale  College,  that  he  was  em- 
ployed by  them  in  1701,  together  with  Hon.  Isaac  Addington,  to  draw  up 
Statutes  for  the  regulation  of  that  infant  seminary.  He  gave  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  Narraganset  territory,  R.  I.,  for  the  support  of  a  school 
at  Kingston  in  that  State  ;  and  to  Harvard  College,  of  which  he  was  some- 
time a  resident  Fellow,  and  afterward,  as  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  one  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  for  many  years,  he  made  a  dona- 
tion of  five  hundred  acres  more  in  the  same  territory,  as  a  monument  of 
his  good  will. 

In  his  judicial  capacity,  he  manifested  habitually  a  firm  purpose  to  min- 
bter  the  laws  of  the  land  with  justice  and  impartiality,  mingled  with  clem- 
ency, in  the  fear  of  God.  Even  in  the  part  he  took  in  condemning  the 
unhappy  persons  accused  of  witchcraft,  although  he  afterwards  charged 
himself  with  guilt,  and  publicly  asked  the  pardon  both  of  God  and  man  ; 
yet  it  was  never  doubted  by  others,  that  he  acted  with  entire  conscientious- 
ness, and  with  an^upright  regard  to  apparent  duty  at  the  time. 

Finally,  he  was  a  person  of  eminent  humility  and  meekness,  benevolence 
and  charity  :  patient  under  occasional  unmerited  abuse  or  neglect ;  slow 
to  resent  injuries  and  affronts,  quick  to  forgive  them ;  and  extending  to 
men  of  all  descriptions  and  conditions,  as  there  was  opportunity,  his  good 
offices  and  his  good  will.  His  house  was  a  seat  of  hospitality,  ever  open  to 
all  good  men.  The  learned  found  him  an  intelligent  companion  ;  the  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel,  a  liberal  patron  and  friend.  He  visited  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow  in  their  affliction,  and  gave  much  alms  to  the  needy, 
especially  to  indigent  ministers,  or  their  bereaved  families.  Even  the 
friendless  negroes  found  in  him  an  advocate.  For  many  years  he  enter- 
tained a  thorough  dislike  of  enslaving  them  ;  and  about  1700,  he  published 
an  Essay  against  the  practice,  entitled,  **  Selling  of  Joseph,"  which  he 
presented  to  the  Council  and  Assembly.  This  Tract  was  extensively  cir- 
culated at  that  day  ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  a  copy  of  it  be  now 
extant. 

This  excellent  person,  when  he  had  for  a  long  course  of  years  served  his 
generation  accord int^  (it  is  ])elieved)  to  the  will  of  God,  at  length  retired 
from  the  world  and  it&  I  i^y   scenes,   and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  spent 


(13)  Mognalia,  Vol.1.  Ft.  III.p.  51..    Momoir  of       (14)  liCMtor  to  iHnac  Simon,  &c.  of  tho  Church 
fiiiot  at  MrLshpaw  (Marshpoef)   Del.  8,  1728;  Copy  of 

in  Xj«ltcr  Book. 
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the  remainder  of  his  days  in  domestic  endearments,  intercourse  with  his 
particular  friends,  communion  with  God,  and  preparation  for  a  better  state. 
He  did  not  cease  however  from  his  etforts  to  do  ^ood  in  the  world,  though 
he  had  withdrawn  from  its  cares  and  pursuits.  During  the  last  year  of  his 
life  especially,  he  made  a  business  of  purchasing  at  the  bookstores  pub- 
lished sermons  and  treatises  of  piety  and  practical  religion,  and  giving 
them  to  his  neighbors,  and  to  his  friends  and  their  families  far  and  near ; 
thus  virtually  performing  the  office  of  a  Tract  distributor.  In  this  way,  he 
distributed  in  the  course  of  the  year  1729,  previously  to  his  being  seized 
with  his  last  sickness,  four  hundred  distinct  copies  of  such  publications  as 
Mitchel  on  the  Glory  of  Heaven,  Walter  on  the  Holiness  of  Heaven,  Lee's 
Triumph  of  Mercy,  Lee's  Triumph  of  Faith,  Mather's  Mighty  Saviour, 
Mather's  Glory  of  Christ,  Higginson's  Legacy  of  Peace,  Loring  on  the 
New  Birth,  The  Strait  Gate  (by  Mr.  Gee?);  Faith  and  Fervency  in 
Prayer,  Gibbs's  Sermon  to  Little  Children,  6lc,  dec.  as  is  particularly 
noted  in  his  Almanac  for  that  year. 

His  last  illness  was  of  about  a  month's  continuance.  During  this  in- 
terval, though  it  was  remarked  by  some  that  he  ordinarily  said  but  little ; 
yet  he  exhibited  a  pattern  of  Christian  patience  and  submission  ;  and  was 
enabled  at  times  to  signify  his  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  his  love  for  the 
Saviour,  his  desire  to  follow  him  even  to  the  end,  a  strong  sense  of  the 
necessity  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  mediation,  and  his  comfortable  hope  of 
obtaining  through  him  immortal  life  and  glory  beyond  the  grave.  He  died 
on  the  morning  of  January  1,  1729-30,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  revered 
and  beloved  by  all  good  men,  and  much  lamented  at  his  death.  He  was 
honorably  interred  January  7th ;  and  the  next  day,  January  6th,  at  the 
Boston  Thursday  Lecture,  Rev.  Mr.  Prince  preached  a  Funeral  discourse 
on  his  account  from  I  Samuel,  vii.  15 — 17.  **  And  Samuel  judged  Israel 
all  the  days  of  his  life"  &c.  This  discourse  was  published.  And  ap- 
pended to  it  was  an  ''  Account  of  the  deceased  from  the  Weekly  News 
Letter,  No.  158,  corrected."  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  exhibit  here  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  both  these  publications.  Having  spoken  of  the  early 
piety,  education  and  conduct  of  Judge  Sewall,  Rev.  Mr.  Prince  proceeds 
thus : 

''And  now,  Let  us  All  liA  up  our  Eyes  and  behold,  with  what  Appro- 
bation and  Pleasure  The  God  of  Heaven  looks  down  upon  him  in  all  his 
lovely  Advances  of  Life ;  And  how  the  kind  Decrees  break  forth,  and 
show  what  He  has  a  mind  to  do  for  the  Youth  that  Honours  Him. 

''  Tho'  at  first  design'd  and  trained  up  for  the  Service  of  the  Christian 
Tabernacle ;  yet  being  by  the  call  of  Providence  diverted  from  it,  He  is 
put  into  the  early  Possession  of  secular  Wealth  and  Dignity  :  Nor  this  as 
into  a  Snare  to  ruin  his  Soul,  or  make  an  empty  show  in  the  World ;  but 
as  into  a  larger  Sphere  and  Power  of  employing  his  Talents  for  the  Glory 
of  God,  and  the  Advantage  of  Men. 

''  Being  in  a  great  Measure  adorn'd  with  the  early  Endowments  of 
Samuel,  especially  cordial  Love  to  his  Country,  eminent  knowledge  of  the 
Laws  of  God,  Zeal  to  observe  them,  and  promote  their  observance  in 
others,  Humility,  Prudence  and  a  blameless  Life  ;  He  is  about  the  same 
Age,  advanced  by  Heaven  and  the  Choice  of  the  People,  as  He,  to  be  a 
Principal  Councillour,  Judge  and  Ruler  among  them. 

"  And  now,  Let  us  see  how  He  rises  and  moves  in  this  exalted  Orb : 
How  his  humble  Mind  remains  the  same,  and  therein  shows  itself  superior 
to  sublunary  Greatness ;  but  his  Piety,  Goodness  and  Wisdom,  not  only 
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contiDtie  but  grow,  until  He  gains  a  distinguishing  Crown  of  Glory,  as  the 
Wise  Man  styles  it,  to  his  lloary  Head,  in  the  Course  of  Righteousness. 

"  Let  us  look  into  the  Council  Chamber  ;  and  see  his  great  Concern  for 
the  Honour  of  God  ;  the  Reputation  of  Government ;  and  the  Welfare  of 
his  Country,  in  their  continued  Liberty,  Learning,  Peace,  good  Order, 
Religion  ;  and  especially  their  perpetual  Adherence  to  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  perfect  Rule  of  Faith  of  Life  and  Worship,  and  the  JRunda" 
mental  Purpose  of  this  Plantation And  there,  behold  his  Thought- 
fulness,  Moderation,  Prudence,  Caution,  Faithfulness,  and  Zeal  and 
Courage  on  proper  occasions,  tho'  his  Constitution  chiefly  inclin'd  him  to 
great  Gentleness. 

*'  As  He  goes  out  to  the  Gate  thro'  the  City,  when  He  prepares  his  Seat 
in  the  Street,  both  the  young  and  the  aged  arise  and  stand  up.  He  puts 
on  Righteousness  and  it  cloaths  Him  :  His  Judgment  is  as  a  Robe  and 
Diadem.  He  is  Eyes  to  the  Blind,  and  Feet  to  the  Lame  :  a  Father  to 
the  Poor, — to  the  Poor  Indians  I  might  especially  say,  for  whom  He  has 
the  tenderest  Compassions  ;  and  the  Cause  which  He  knows  not  He 
searches  out:  He  breaks  the  Jaws  of  the  Wicked,  and  plucks  the  Spoil 
out  of  their  Teeth. 

"  Let  us  enter  into  the  Courts  of  Justice ;  and  see  Him  solemn,  patient, 
grave  and  fixed  in  his  Attachment  to  the  Laws  of  God  ;  a  Terror  to  the 
Children  of  Belial ;  Defending  the  Poor  and  the  Fatherless,  doing  Justice 
to  the  afflicted  and  needy  ;  delivering  the  Poor  and  the  needy,  and  ridding 
them  out  of  the  Hand  of  the  Wicked.  And  while  with  an  awful  Brow  He 
condemns  the  flagitious  Criminal  to  Bodily  Pains;  his  Bowels  yearn  and 
his  Lips  speak  Life  to  the  precious  Soul. 

*'  See  how  his  Appearance  raises  in  every  Mind  an  Expectation  of  Jus- 
tice :  and  his  snowy  Locks  like  Samuel's  adorn  the  Bench,  attract  every 
Eye  to  look  on  the  more  venerable  Face  they  Crown,  and  make  us  wish 
his  Place  might  never  miss  him. 

**  Let  us  go  into  the  Religious  Assemblies  ;  and  there  we  see  his  seat 
constantly  filled,  with  the  Bible  before  Him  to  try  every  Doctrine.  See 
how  He  admires  and  delights  in  the  Beauty  of  every  Divine  Institution. 
And  there  let  us  view  and  be  like  Him,  in  his  reverent  and  careful  Atten- 
tion, his  humble  and  devout  Behaviour,  and  the  gentle  Fervour  of  his  pious 
Soul  within,  raising  up  a  silent  Light  in  his  Countenance. 

*'  Let  us  visit  his  Family ;  and  there  behold  the  strict  and  still  Religion, 
the  grave  and  comely  Order.  How  every  Sabbath  is  kept  from  Evening  to 
Evening  in  a  sacred  manner ;  and  every  Day,  Morning  and  Evening,  the 
Scriptures  read,  and  his  Prayers  with  his  Household  go  up  as  Incense  to 
Heaven.  How  he  instructs  and  councils  those  under  his  Care,  and  makes 
them  easy  and  wise  together.  How  free  his  Table  to  the  learned  and  pious  ; 
How  welcome  is  every  Minister  as  an  Ambassador  of  Christ ;  every  Scholar 
treated  with  learned  and  entertaining  Conversation,  especially  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  their  Originals;  every  Comer  with  Freedom  and 
Courtesy  ;  and  every  Poor  with  wise  Advice  and  Alms. 

•*  Let  us  follow  Him  into  Every  Place  and  Company  ;  and  there  admire 
and  imitate  the  same  continual  Vein  of  unaffected  Piety,  of  condescending 
Kindness,  of  innocent  and  decent  Alacrity  ;  and  of  such  engaging  Meek- 
ness and  Freedom  of  Speech,  as  make  his  Presence  the  Satisfaction  of  all 
about  Him,  the  Loveliness  of  Piety  visible,  and  the  Ways  thereof  appear  to 
bo  the  ways  of  Wisdom  and  Pleasantness. 

'^  Let  us  now  behold  Him  gently  Descending  the  Stage  of  Life ;  as  his 
Age  grows  on  him,  first  contracting  his  Circuit,  then  laying  down  one 
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Public  Office  after  another,  and  at  len^rth  retirinrr  to  his  House  like 
Samuel ;  that  he  might  be  gradually  loosened  from  his  earthly  Cares,  and 
have  the  greater  Leisure  to  entertain  Himself  with  the  opening  Views  of 
that  glorious  Life  which  begins  to  dawn  and  rise  upon  Him,  and  will  never 
decline. 

**  Lastly,  Let  us  attend  on  his  Death  Bed  side  ;  and  view  his  exemplary 
Patience,  Submission,  Resignation,  Faith  ;  and  the  same  humble,  heavenly, 
and  unruffled  Calmness  of  Mind  as  were  usual  with  Him  in  the  Days  of 
his  Health.  How  precious  were  the  Tho'ts  and  Discourse  of  the  Re- 
deemer still  to  Him  :  How  He  composes  Himself  to  Die,  as  if  He  were 
only  to  sleep  or  rest  in  His  gracious  Arms.  And  when  his  Eyes  were 
closed  and  his  Speech  had  fail'd  Him,  his  Hands  still  constantly  rising  at 
every  devout  Meditation,  till  his  Soul  retires  by  undiscernibie  Degrees 
from  every  Organ  of  Life,  that  it  might  take  its  Flight  to  the  Blessed 
Abodes :  And  then  with  what  wonderful  Ease  and  Gentleness  it  leaves 
them  without  so  much  as  a  parting  Groan  or  the  least  Intimation  of 
Sorrow. 

**  Thus  liv'd  and  died  this  venerable  Judge  of  our  Country,  whom  the 
Ood  of  our  Fathers  was  pleased  to  raise  up  and  continue  to  the  present 
Generation,  as  a  memorable  Instance  of  our  primitive  Glory/'  6lc.  &c. 

The  Weekly  News  Letter  Account  sums  up  the  character  of  Judge 
Sewall  in  the  following  terms  : 

''  For  his  Character  ....  I  shall  sum  it  up  in  this  Epitome  ....  That 
He  was  universally  and  greatly  reverenc'd,  esteemed  and  beloved  among 
us  for  his  eminent  Piety,  Learning,  and  Wisdom  ;  his  grave  and  venerable 
Aspect  and  Carriage  ;  his  instructive,  affable  and  chearful  Conversation  ; 
his  strict  Integrity  and  regard  to  Justice ;  his  extraordinary  tender  and 
compassionate  Heart  ,*  his  neglect  of  the  World  ;  his  abundant  Liberality ; 
his  catholick  and  publick  Spirit;  his  critical  Acquaintance  with  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Languages,  the  Latin  Poets,  and  above  all  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  their  Inspired  Originals ;  his  Zeal  for  the  Purity  of  Insti- 
tuted Worship ;  his  constant,  diligent  and  reverent  Attendance  on  it,  both 
in  the  Church  and  Family  ;  his  Love  for  the  Churches,  People  and  Minis- 
ters, the  civil  and  religious  Interests  of  this  Country  ;  his  tender  Concern 
for  the  aboriginal  Natives ;  and  as  the  Crown  of  all,  his  Moderation, 
Peaceableness  and  Humility ;  which  being  all  united  in  the  same  Person, 
and  in  an  high  Degree  and  Station,  rendered  Him  one  of  the  most  shining 
Lights  and  Honours  of  the  Age  and  Land  wherein  he  lived,  and  worthy  of 
Tery  distinguishing  regard  in  the  New  English  Histories." 

Chief  Justice  Sewall  was  thrice  married  :  viz. 

L  February  28,  1675-6,  to  Miss  Hannah  Hull,  daughter  and  sole  heir 
of  John  Hull,  Esq.  who  was  born  February  14,  16o7-8,  and  died  October 
19,  1717,  aged  60. 

2.  October  29,  1719,  to  Mrs.  Abigail  Tilley,  widow;  who  died  sud- 
denly, May  26,  1720,  aged  54. 

3.  March  29,  1722,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Gibbs,  widow,  who  survived  him,  and 
died  at  Newton,  July  17,  1746,  aged  79. 

He  had  issue  by  his  first  wife  only,  viz.  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
Of  these  fourteen  children,  only  six  lived  to  mature  age  ;  and  only  three 
survived  him.     These  six  were 

1.  Samuel,  born  June  11, 1678;  married  Sept.  15,  1702,  to  Miss  Re- 
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bekah  Dudley,  daughter  of  Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.  Governor  of  Massacha- 
setts;  resided  principally  at  Brookline;  received  the  commission  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  Jan.  24,  172*2-23  ;  and  died  at  Brookline  of  a  paralytic 
shock  Feb.  27,  1750-51,  aged  73.  He  was  proprietor  of  a  large  landed 
estate  in  Brookline,  derived  principally  from  his  grandfather  Hull,  and 
called  to  this  day,  **  the  Sewall  Farm."  The  well  known  "  Sewall's 
Point"  was  part  of  it,  taking  its  name  flrom  him.  Of  seven  children,  only 
one  lived  to  maturity  :  viz. 

Henry  Sewall,  born  ai  Brookline,'  March  8,  1719-20;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1738  :  married  Aug.  18,  1743,  to  Miss  Ann  White  of 
Brookline ;  pursued  an  agricultural  life  ;  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  SuRblk  ;  and  died  May  29,  1771.  The  following  character  of 
him  appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  or  Boston  Weekly  News  Let^ 
terof  JuneG,  1771.  **  On  the  29th  inst.  (ult.)  died  at  Brookline  in  the 
52d  year  of  his  age,  Henry  Sewall,  Esq. ;  The  wortliy  Descendant  of  an 
antient  and  honorable  Family.  He  had  a  natural  aversion  to  the  noise  and 
vanity  of  the  World,  and  preferred  the  silent  Walks  of  private  and  retired 
Life ;  where  he  exhibited  with  an  amiable  Lustre,  the  Virtues  of  the 
Father,  Friend  and  Neighbour.  He  was  cheerful  in  his  Disposition  ;  gay 
without  Levity  ;  rich  without  Pride ;  and  without  Ostentation  an  honest 
Man."     His  children  that  arrived  to  mature  years,  were 

Hull  Sewall,  born  April  9,  1744  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1761  ; 
married  Miss  Abigail  Sparhawk  of  Little  Cambridge,  now  Brighton ;  pur- 
sued no  profession ;  and  died  Nov.  27,  1767. 

Samuel,  born  Dec.  31,  1745;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1761 ; 
lived  unmarried  ;  studied  the  profession  of  the  Law  ;  was  one  of  the  many 
gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  who  addressed  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Gov.  Hutch- 
inson on  his  sailing  for  England,  and  another  of  congratulation  to  Gov. 
Gage  on  his  arrival  to  take  the  government  of  the  Province,  in  1774 ;  left 
his  country  as  a  Refugee  in  1776,  by  which  he  forfeited  a  large  estate  that 
he  inherited  by  right  of  his  mother  in  Brookline ;  and  died  at  Bristol, 
England,  in  May,  181 1. 

Henry,  born  Jan.  19,  1749,  at  Brookline ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 176S;  and  died,  unmarried,  Oct.  17,  1772. 

Hannah,  born  at  Brookline  Sept.  2,  1751,  married  to  Mr.  Edward  Wol- 
cott  of  Brookline,  and  died,  a  widow,  at  her  daughter's,  Mrs.  Ridgway  of 
Dorchester,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1832,  aged  81. 

2.  Hannah,  born  Feb.  3,  1679-80,  and  died,  unmarried,  Aug.  16, 1724, 
aged  45. 

3.  Elisabeth,  born  Dec.  29,  1681  ;  married  to  Mr.  Grove  Hirst,  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  Oct.  17,  1700;  died  July  10,  1716 ;  leaving  one  son  and 
four  daughters,  viz. 

Mary,  born  Jan.  31,  1703-4;  and  married  Feb.  21,  1722-3,  to  Capt 
William  Poppercll  of  Killery,  afterward  Sir  William  Pepperell. 

Samuel,  born  Oct.  23,  1705,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1723. 
Being  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  at  Boston,  Jan.  14,  1726-7,  he  was  taken 
up  for  dead,  and  buried  on  the  18th,  in  the  family  tomb.  But  (lamentable 
to  think  of)  there  was  afterward  reason  to  fear,  as  tradition  says,  that  he 
had  been  buried  alive. 

Elisabeth,  who  was  married  May  9,  1728,  to  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  col- 
league pastor  of  First  Church,  Boston  ;  and  died  in  her  31st  year,  May  13, 
1737,  leaving  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Hannah,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Nathanael  Balston,  June  22,  1727. 

Jane,  married  Dec.  23,  1729,  to  Mr.  Addington  Davenport,  eldest  son 
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of  Hon.  Jadge  Davenport,  and  presumed  to  be  Rev.  Mr.  Addington 
Davenport,  of  the  class  of  1719,  at  Harvard  College,  and  minister  of  one 
of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  Boston. 

4.  Joseph,  born  Aug.  15,  1688;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1707; 
ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston,  Sept.  16,  1713;  married  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Walley, 
daughter  of  Hon.  John  Walley  deceased,  and  a  sister  of  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy's 
mother,  Oct.  29,  1713 ;  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
by  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1731  ;  and  died  June  27,  1769,  in  the 
81  St  year  of  his  age,  and  56th  of  his  ministry,  having  followed  one  senior 
and  two  junior  colleagues  to  the  grave,  and  witnessed  the  installation,  and 
the  close,  of  the  pastoral  services  of  a  third.     He  left  one  son  only,  viz. 

Samuel,  born  May  2,  1715;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1733; 
married.  May  18,  1749,  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Quincy,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Quincy,  Esq. ;  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
several  years,  viz.  1762,  1763,  &c.  to  1768 ;  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  a 
deacon  of  the  Old  South  Church,  of  which  his  father  was  a  pastor ;  and 
died  suddenly  of  an  apoplectic  fit  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Prentiss  in  Hoi- 
liston,  Jan.  19,  1771,  leaving  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  viz. 

Elisabeth,  born  March  12,  1749-50 ;  married  to  Samuel  Salisbury,  Esq. 
deacon  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  Sept.  29,  1768 ;  and  died  March 
25,  1789. 

Hannah,  born  March  15,1753;  married,  1771,  to  Mr.  James  Hill  of 
Boston,  and  died  July  4,  1827. 

Sarah,  born  Jan.  14, 1756,  died  unmarried  at  Cambridge,  Sept.  14, 1780, 
and  was  buried  there  in  the  tomb  of  Prof  Wiggles  worth. 

Samuel:  born  Dec.  11,  1757;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1776 ; 
studied  Law  with  Hon.  Francis  Dana  (afterward  Chief  Justice)  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  that  profession  at  Marble- 
head  about  1780  ;  was  married  to  Miss  Abigail  Devereux,  only  daughter  of 
Dr.  Humphrey  Devereux  of  Marblehead,  Dec.  8,  1781 ;  chosen  a  repre- 
sentative of  Essex  South  District  in  Congress,  1796  and  1798  ;  appointed 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  1800,  and  Chief  Justice 
of  the  same,  as  successor  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  Jan.  1814  ;  and  died 
suddenly  at  Wiscasset,  the  day  after  he  had  opened  Court,  June  8,  1814, 
aged  57.  His  remains  were  afterward  conveyed  to  Marblehead  for  inter- 
ment ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  as  a  token  of  their  respect  and 
affection  for  him,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  at  Wiscasjset.  Fort 
Sewall  at  Marblehead  was  so  called,  in  honor  of  him,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion probably  of  Major  Tousard,  the  engineer  who  superintended  its  re- 
pairs in  1798. 

Dorothy,  born  Dec.  23,  1758 ;  married  to  Col.  Joseph  May,  of  Boston, 
Dec.  28,  1784  ;  and  died  Oct.  31,  18.25. 

Katharine,  born  June  5,  1760  ;  married  to  Mr.  Henry  Gailison,  of  Mar- 
blehead, May  24,  17^7  ;  and  died  Oct.  '24,  1/88.  She  was  the  mother  of 
the  late  lamented  John  Gallibon,  Esq.  of  Boston. 

Joseph,  born  March  9,  1702;  and  married  to  Miss  Mary  Robie, 
daughter  of  Thomas  llobie,  Esq.  of  Salem,  deceased,  Sept.  21,  17h8 :  a 
merchant  in  Boston,  late  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  oldest 
survivor  in  this  branch  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  Sewall  of  Newbury. 

6.  Mary,  born  Oct.  28,  1691 ;  married  Aug.  24,  1700,  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Gerrish,  bookseller  in  Boston,  and  son  of  Uev.  Joseph  Gerrish  of  Wen- 
ham ;  and  died  Nov.  17,  1710,  leaving  a  dauf^hter  only,  Hannah,  who 
died  AprU  23,  1711. 
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6.  Judith,  born  Jan.  2,  1701-2;  married  to  Rev.  William  Cooper,  col- 
league pastor  with  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston, 
May  12,  1720;  and  died  Dec.  2:1,  1740  ;  leaving  two  children,  viz. 

William,  the  venerable  Town  Clerk  of  Boston  for  many  years ;  born  at 
Brookline  at  his  uncle  Sewall's,  (to  whose  house  his  mother  had  retired  on 
account  of  the  small  pox  then  prevalent  in  Boston,)  Oct.  1,  1721 ;  and 
died  at  Boston  about  the  year  1810. 

Samuel,  born  March  28,  1725 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1743; 
ordained  over  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  May  25,  1746,  as  successor  of 
his  father,  and  colleague  pastor  with  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  ;  and  died  Dec.  23, 
1783.  He  was  many  years  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege ;  and  was  honored  with  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh. 

Judge  Sewall  left  behind  him  numerous  volumes  of  manuscripts,  &c. 
as  monuments  of  his  industry  and  attentive  observation.  Among  them, 
beside  several  small  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  are 

1.  A  Journal  of  occurrences,  &c.  from  Dec.  1673  to  July  1677.  This 
was  destroyed  by  a  fire  at  Boston  in  1824  :  but  a  copy  of  it  had  been  pre- 
viously taken,  which  yet  remains. 

2.  Three  volumes  of  Journals  from  Feb.  1(584-5  to  Oct  1729,  within 
three  months  of  his  death.  Also  a  small  volume,  being  a  Journal  of  his 
Voyage  to  England,  &;c.  in  1688. 

3.  A  Letter  Book,  containing  copies  of  his  letters  to  his  correspondents, 
and  in  some  instances,  of  theirs  to  him ;  from  Feb.  1685-6  to  Sept.  1729. 

4.  A  Common  Place  Book  in  quarto,  containing  extracts  from  authors 
in  English  and  Latin,  on  various  subjects  which  he  had  read. 

5.  Five  volumes  in  ]2mo.,  containing  sketches  of  Sermons  and  Lec- 
tures which  he  heard  at  home  and  abroad. 


SIR  MATTHEW  HALE'S  RESOLUTIONS. 

Morning,  1.  To  lift  up  the  heart  to  God,  in  thankfulness,  for  renewing  ray 
life.  2.  To  renew  my  covenant  witli  God  in  Christ,  by  renewed  acts  of  faith 
receiving  Christ,  and  rejoicing  in  the  lieight  of  that  relation,  and  by  resolution 
of  being  one  of  his  jieople,  doing  birn  allegiance.  3.  Adoration  and  prayer. 
4.  Setting  a  watch  over  my  own  infirmities  and  passions,  over  the  snares  laid 
in  our  way. 

Day  Employment  There  must  be  an  employment  of  two  kinds.  1.  Our 
ordinary  calling :  to  serve  God  in  it.  It  is  a  service  to  Christ,  though  ever  so 
mean.  (Col.  iii.)  Here,  faithfulness,  diligence,  cheerfulness.  Not  to  overlay 
myself  with  more  business  than  I  can  bear.  2  Our  spiritual  employments : 
mingle  somewhat  of  God's  immediate  service  in  this  day. 

Refreshments.  1.  Meat  and  drink  :  moderation,  seat^oned  with  somewhat  of 
God.  2.  Recreations:  1.  Not  our  business.  2.  Suitable.  No  games,  if  given 
to  covetousncss  or  passion. 

Tf  alone,  1.  Beware  of  wandering,  vain,  and  lustful  thoughts  ;  fly  from  thy- 
self ratlier  than  entertain  these.  2.  Let  thy  solitary  thoughts  be  profitable ; 
view  the  evidences  of  thy  salvation  ;  the  state  of  thy  soul ;  the  coming  of 
Christ ;  thy  own  mortality  ;  it  will  make  thee  humble  and  watchful. 

Company,  Do  good  to  them.  Use  God's  name  reverently.  Beware  of  leav- 
ing an  ill  impression  by  ill  example.  Receive  good  from  them  if  more  know- 
ing. 

Evening,  Cast  up  the  accounts  of  the  day.  If  aught  be  amiss  beg  pardon. 
Gather  resolution  of  more  vigilance.  If  well,  bless  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God 
that  hath  supported  thee. 
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NOTES. 

LINCOLN     COUNTY. 

This  CornitT  was  esUbKsbed  at  the  rame  time  with  Cumberland,  Juoe  19, 1760.  It 
embraced  at  that  time  the  easterly  part,  and  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  State ;  ex- 
tending westerly  to  the  Androscoggin,  and  thence  northerly  to  Lower  Canada.  There 
have  been  formed  out  of  this  territory,  since  that  period,  at  successive  dates,  the  Counties 
of  Haneock,  Washington,  Kennebec,  Somerset,  Penobscot,  Waldo,  part  of  Franlslin, 
Fbcataouis,  and  Aroostook. 

The  County  of  Lincoln  contains  within  its  present  limits  81  towns,  in  16  of  which,  as 
wen  in  the  preceding  tabular  view,  there  has  been  settled  a  Congregational  ministry. 
There  has  been  a  Congregational  church  formed  at  Bremen,  formerly  part  of  Bristol; 
but  it  has  never  had  a  settled  pastor,  though  sustaining  the  ordinances  of  religion 
uniformly  a  part  of  the  year.— ^The  population  of  the  County,  at  the  census  of  1837,  was 
60,226. 

Alita,  once  the  north  part  of  Pownalborongh,  was  incorporated,  under  the  name  of 
New  MiHbrd,  June  25,  1794.    It  took  its  present  name,  Feb.  28,  1811. 

**  The  church  in  Alna,  then  New  Milford,  was  organized  with  five  members,  Sept.  27, 
1796.  On  the  following  day,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ward  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  newly  constituted  church.  His  ministry  continued  nearly  twenty-two  years.  He 
was  dismissed,  by  advice  of  council,  July  6,  1818.  During  his  ministry,  41  members 
were  received  to  the  church.  Previously  to  the  resettlement  of  the  stated  ministry,  two 
other  members  were  added  to  the  church.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson  was  ordained  to 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  church,  Nov.  24,  1818 ;  and  the  pastoral  relation  dissolved.  May 
24, 1828.  His  ministry  continued  nine  years  and  nine  months;  within  which  time,  87 
members  were  received  into  the  church.  The  church  remained  without  a  pastor,  some- 
thing more  than  two  years.  The  Rev.  Moses  T.  Harris  took  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
church,  by  ordination,  Sept.  28,  1830;  and  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  June  28, 
1882.  During  his  ministry,  19  were  added  to  the  church.  Three  other  members  were 
added,  while  the  church  was  destitute  of  a  pastor.  The  present  pastor  of  the  church 
commenced  his  ministry  here,  in  Nov.  1832 ;  and  was  installed  Oct.  8, 1884.  During  his 
ministrv,  80  members  have  been  received  into  the  church."— .V5.  letter  of  Bev.  £no$ 
MerriU,  preient  Pastor  of  the  ehweh  at  Jllna, 

Bath. — ^*<Bath  was  originally  a  part  of  Georgetown;  and  was  incorporated  as  its 
second  parish  in  May,  1758,  then  containing  about  200  inhabitants.  The  first  meeting- 
house, to  this  parish,  was  commenced  in  1760;  and  although  soon  occupied,  was  not 
finished  till  several  years  afterwards.  Iil  1826,  it  was  taken  down,  and  made  into  shops 
and  dwellings.  Bath  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1781,  and  made  a  port  of  entry,  and 
with  the  other  towns  on  the  Kennebec,  was  constituted  a  collection  district.  Two  small 
vessels  had  been  built,  previous  to  1765,  which  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 
At  the  present  time  (1840,)  the  district  has  registered  61,646  tons  of  shipping. 

**  The  original  proprietor  and  first  settler  of  what  is  now  called  Bath,  was  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  by  the  name  of  Gutch,  who  came  from  Salem,  Ms.  about  the  year  1660;  and 
oflUctated  in  a  church,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kennebec,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Aroosic  Island.  He  was  drowned  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  river. 

*'  The  first  account  of  any  stated  preaching  in  Bath,  was  in  1755,  while  it  was  the 
second  parish  of  Georgetown,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Merriam  was  *  invited  to  settle,*  but 
declined.  Between  1759  and  1765,  three  gentlemen  were  severally  invited,  by  the 
parish,  to  become  their  stated  minister,  but  neither  of  them  accepted  the  invitation. 

<*  In  1765,  a  church,  consisting  of  Joshua  Philbrook  and  six  others,  was  organized  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Miller  of  Brunswick,  and  bad  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  administered 
to  them  once.  But  very  soon  doubts  arose,  whether  they  were  organized  accordinsr  to 
gospel  order,  and  they  gave  up  the  connection.  Several  persons  were  employed  as 
preachers,  between  1765  and  1767,  but  none  were  invited  to  *  settle.' 

''  In  1767,  the  Rev.  Francis  Winter  was  ordained  as  the  pastor  of  the  second  church 
tnd  parish  in  Georgetown;  the  church  having  been  formed  by  the  council  which 
oidained  him.-  He  continued  in  his  pastoral  relation  twenty  years;  and  his  connection 
with  his  people  was  then  dissolved,  *by  an  agreement  between  him  and  his  parish.' 
The  church  became  virtually  extinct,  shortly  after  his  dismission  in  1787;  and  no  records 
or  ptpon  respecting  it,  are  now  known  to  exist 
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"From  1787  to  1792,  Rev.  MeNrs.  Abraham  Cummings,  Otis  Crosby,  and  John 
Webber,  were  employed  to  preach,  but  the  supply  was  very  irregular,  and  in  1793,  an 
iDdictment  was  filed  against  the  town,  for  neglecting  to  procure  a  gospel  ministor, 
according  to  the  statute  then  in  force  in  the  Couimonwcalth. 

••  In  1795,  the  Rev.  Himb  Wallis  preached  as  a  candidate,  and  in  July  of  that  year, 
*  was  invited  to  settle.*     Haring  consented  to  be  ordained,  a  council  assembled  for  the 


approved, 

articles  of  faith.  This  wa«i  the  first  organization  of  the  North  Church,  now  styled  the 
First  Church  in  Bath.  The  next  day,  Dec.  9,  1795,  Mr.  Wallis  was  ordained  as  its 
pastor.  The  parish,  then  consisting  of  the  whole  town,  were  greatly  divided  in  senti- 
ment, which  caused  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Wallis  to  be  full  of  trials  and  perplexities.  His 
pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  in  July,  1800,  by  the  advice  of  a  mutual  council. 

**  After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Wallis,  this  church  still  continued  its  connection  with  the 
town,  till  the  year  1802 ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  several  clergymen  yrere  employed. 
Finding  however,  that  difficulties  were  cootinually  arising  out  of  its  parochial  relatiooa 
with  the  whole  town,  the  leading  members  of  the  church,  with  such  as  chose  to  be 
associated  with  them,  applied  to  the  Legislature,  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  as  a  religious 
society,  and  were  incorporated  soon  after,  by  the  name  of  *  The  Congregational  Sc^ety 
of  Bath  ; '  and  the  same  year,  they  erected  the  North  Meeting  House.  No  minister  was 
settled  over  this  Society,  till  1806,  when  the  Rev.  Asa  Lyman  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  and  society ;  but  was  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  in  the  year 
1808.  From  this  time  till  1812,  ibis  church  had  a  regular  supply  of  preaching,  although 
it  had  no  settled  minister.  On  the  4th  of  November  of  this  year,  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Ellingwood  was  ordained  as  its  pastor,  the  church  then  consisting  of  76  memberet  of 
whom  only  26  now  (1840)  remain,  all  the  rest  having  deceased  or  moved  away.  During 
the  ministry  of  the  present  pastor,  820  persons  have  been  added  to  this  church ;  271  by 
profession,  and  49  from  other  churches.  The  present  number  of  the  church  u  234. 
During  the  period  under  consideration,  there  have  been  seven  distinct  revivals  of  religion^ 
some  of  them  partial,  others  more  general,  but  all  of  them  glorious  seasons  of  divine 
power  and  grace;  and  by  them  215  were  added  to  the  church,  making  an  average  of  a 
little  more  than  30  to  each  revival.  Fifly-siz  other  cases  of  hopeful  conversion,  and 
addition  to  the  church,  have  occurred  in  the  intervals  between  these  revivals,  making 
the  aggregate  of  271,  before  mentioned."  Mr.  Ellingwood  received  in  1824  the  degree 
Master  of  Arts  at  Bowdoin  College. 

**  After  the  incorporation  of  the  *  Congregational  Society  of  Bath,*  in  connection  with 
the  First  Church,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which  constituted  the  First  or 
original  Parish,  remained  without  any  settled  minister,  or  any  church  establishment, 
until  Dec.  26, 1805,  when  the  Rev.  William  Jenks  was  ordained ;  at  which  time  a  church 
was  organized  by  the  ordaining  council,  which  is  now  denominated  the  *  Second  Church/ 
of  Bath.  From  1810  to  1812,  Dr.  Jenks  officiated  as  minister  both  of  the  Firet  and 
Second  Churches ;  and  preached  alternately  in  the  North  and  South  meeting  houses. 
At  the  close  of  1812,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Oriental  Lanj^uages  in  Bowdoin  College, 
and  occupied  the  chair  of  that  professorship  for  three  years.  The  contract  with  his  people 
was  dissolved  in  1817,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  to  take  charge  of  a  select  school,  in 
which  city  he  now  resides,  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Green  Street.  After  his  removal  to 
Boston,  his  people  remained  destitute  of  a  minister  for  six  yeare ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
church  and  society  worshipped  with  the  congregation  in  the  North  meeting  house  during 
that  period.  His  connection  with  his  church  was  not  formally  dissolved  till  SepL  10, . 
1828,  when  Rev.  Seneca  White  was  ordained  his  successor.  Mr.  White's  connection 
with  the  church  and  society  was  dissolved  in  1830,  by  mutual  consent 

*<  After  Mr.  White's  dismis.<iion,  the  church  and  society  again  continued  without  stated 
preaching,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people  again  worshipped  in  the  North  meeting 
house,  with  the  First  Church,  during  a  period  of  five  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  period, 
they  employed  the  Rev.  Ray  Palmer  as  a  candidate.  Soon  after  Mr.  Palmer  commenced 
bis  labors,  a  new  church  was  organized,  to  which  a  conttiderable  portion  of  the  Second 
Church  became  subsequently  united.  This  church  is  styled  the  *  Third  Church  in 
Bath  ;*  and  on  the  23d  day  of  August,  1835,  Mr.  Palmer  was  ordained  its  pastor,  and 
now  sustains  that  office.  The  Second  Church  9tiI1  has  a  nominal  existence,  but  has  no 
minister,  nor  any  distinct  religious  meetings.*' — MS.  Letter  of  lUv,  J.  W,  JEUingwoodt 
present  Pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Bath, 

BooTHBAT,  previously  a  plantation  by  the  name  of  Townsend,  was  incorporated  Nov. 
8,  1764.  The  church  was  organized  In  the  early  part  of  1767,  when  the  Rev.  John 
Murray,  from  Ireland,  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  it.  Mr.  Murray  ministered  to  the 
people  somewhat  more  than  a  dozen  years,  when  he  removed  to  Newburyport,  and  suc- 
ceeded Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons,  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  that  town.    His  oiinistry  at 
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Boothbay  wu  rery  laccenful ;  as  also  in  the  adjoining  towns,  where  he  labored  abun- 
dantly. There  were  three  other  ministers,  (Rev.  Messrs.  Merrill,  Gould,  and  Chapin,) 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Murray  in  the  ministry  at  Boothbay,  neither  of  whom  was  settled. 
Ib  Oct.  1798,  Rev.  John  Sawyer,  formerly  minister  in  Orford,  N.  H.  was  installed  their 
imstor.  He  remained  about  ten  years.  Rev.  Jabez  P.  Fisher  succeeded  htm,  as  pastor, 
in  June,  1S09,  and  remained  a  littlft  more  than  seven  years.  In  June,  1818,  Rev.  Isaac 
Weston  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church.  He  remained  about  twelve  years ;  and  then 
was  settled  In  Cumberland.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Weston  was  prosperous,  there  being  a 
revival  of  religion,  at  the  time  of  his  settlement,  and  some  **  seasons  of  refreshing  "  after- 
ward. Rev.  Charles  L.  CooIe  was  ordained  in  Oct.  1830,  and  deposed  about  two  years 
after.  His  ministry  was  disastrous.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  David  Cusbman,  was 
ordained  Feb.  7, 1838,  and  has  been  blessed,  in  the  course  of  the  year  past,  with  an 
extended  revival  of  religion. 

Baibtol.  This  town  was  incorporated  in  1765.  The  church  was  organized  in  1767; 
but  no  minister  ordained,  till  July  4,  1773,  when  Rev.  Alexander  M*Lean  became  their 
pastor.  Rev.  William  Riddel  was  ordained  his  colleague,  in  June,  1796,  and  was  dismissed 
by  mutual  consent,  in  1804.  Mr.  M'Lean  deceased  in  1808.  Rev.  Jonathan^  Belden, 
formerly  minister  at  Winthrop,  was  installed,  Aug.  12,  1807,  and  continued  about  ten 
years,  when  he  ^as  dismissed,  by  mutual  consent.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chapman  succeeded 
nim,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  15,  1824,  and  dismissed  Feb.  7,  1833.  Rev.  Samuel  L. 
Gould,  the  present  pastor,  was  ordained  Oct.  23,  1839. 

DussDBir.  This  town,  which  was  incorporated  June  25, 1794,  was  previously  the 
West  Precinct  of  Pownalborough.  The  church  was  organized  Sept.  1,  1801,  and  the 
day  following,  Rev.  Freeman  Parker  was  ordained  pastor. 

<*  Edqkcomb,  which  took  its  name  probably  from  Sir  Richard  Edgecomb  of  Great 
Britain,  was  incorporated  March  8,  1774.  The  Congregational  church  was  organized  In 
1788;  but  the  records  are  lost.  The  minister  of  the  town  6rst  settled  was  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Chapman.  He  was  ordained  March  4, 1801,  and  died  July  13,  1804;  havlnr 
labored  in  the  gospel  ministry,  in  different  places,  eighteen  years.  He  was  succeedea 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Sewail,  who  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  Sept.  30,  1807.  In 
May,  1814,  he  removed  from  Edgecomb ;  but  the  relation  between  him  and  the  church 
was  not  dissolved  until  his  death,  which  took  place  March  16, 1826.  Mr.  Sewail  removed 
from  Edgecomb  to  Georgetown,  and  from  thence  to  Phipsburg,  where  he  preached  to 
the  churches  in  those  towns,  and  also  at  Harpswell,  after  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton  of 
that  place.  In  1824,  he  removed  to  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  being  employed  by  a  benevolent 
society,  in  Newbury  port  and  vicinity,  as  a  missionary ;  and  continued  in  this  employment 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  in  Rye,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  gone  on  business, 
after  being  sick  one  week  of  a  pulmonary  fever.  After  Mr.  Sewail  left  Edgecomb, 
there  followed  a  scene  of  moral  darkness  and  death.  In  1818,  there  was  a  revival,  as 
ttie  fruits  of  which,  17  were  added  to  the  church.  About  this  time,  they  were  occasion- 
ally supplied  with  preaching,  by  the  Rev.  Jabez  P.  Fisher,  who  had  been  dismissed  from 
Boothbay,  and  also  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Belden.  In  1820,  Rev.  Amasa  Smith,  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  Cumberland,  preached  three  or  four  months.  During  his  labors, 
the  cause  of  religion  received  an  impulse,  not  soon  to  subside.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  almost  uninterruptedly  have  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  been  sustained.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Simpson  supplied  during  a  part  of  the  years  1821-2.  Rev.  Daniel  Ken- 
drick  commenced  his  labors  in  Edgecomb  in  1822,  and  continued  them  until  1833.  In 
1827,  there  was  a  revival  of  religion,  and  a  goodly  number  were  subsequently  added  to 
the  church.  There  was  also  a  revival  in  1831,  which  afforded  another  accession  to  the 
church.  After  Mr.  Kendrick  left,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Freeman  Parker, 
and  Rev.  Jotham  Sewail.  In  May,  1831,  Rev.  Ephraim  Fobes  commenced  preaching 
here,  was  ordained  Oct.  22, 1884,  and  dismissed  Feb.  2,  1836.**— .4f  fir.  Letter  of  Ret. 
Joiiah  T,  Hawee,  stated  supply  at  Edgecomb, 

Nbw  Castlc. — ^This  town  was  incorporated  the  19th  of  June,  1753 ;  and  was  called 
by  this  name,  as  is  supposed,  In  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  New  Castle,  the  king's  prin- 
cipal secretary  at  that  time,  and  a  friend  to  the  American  Colonies.  There  is  no  record 
Of  the  organization  of  a  church  till  1776 ;  though  the  Rev.  Alexander  Boyd  was  ordained 
tikeir  minister  in  1764.  It  is  possible  a  church  may  have  been  organized  and  become 
extinct.  In  July  of  1776,  Rev.  Thurston  Whiting  was  ordained,  a  church  having  been 
organized,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  ordaining  council.  Mr.  Whiting  continued  with 
them  about  six  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Kiah  Bailey,  who  was  ordained  Oct. 
4, 1797.  At  this  time,  the  church  was  re*organized.  Mr.  Bailey  mini.stered  to  them 
about  26  years ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jotham  Sewail,  Jr.  Nov.  23, 1824.  Mr. 
Sewail  left  them  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral 
office  by  Rev,  Edwin  Seabury,  June  18, 1840. 
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PBiPBBirso,  formerly  a  part  of  Geor|retown,  was  organized  Jan.  26, 1814.  It  cootauw 
the  maiD  land  on  the  West  side  of  the  Kennebec  River,  belonging  to  the  origioal  town ; 
leaving  the  opposite  islands  in  the  river,  as  a  town  under  the  former  name.  UeorgetowB 
was  the  first  corporation  in  the  County  of  Lincoln.  Phipsburff  was  so  called,  ior  memory 
of  Sir  William  Pbips ;  and  "  here  the  earliest  Colony  was  located,  that  was  ever  at- 
tempted to  be  planted  in  Maine.**  Preaching  statedly  was  sustained  as  early  as  1738  ; 
and  with  little  interruption  till  July  1,  1765,  when  a  church  was  organized.  Two  days 
after  this,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Emerson  was  ordained  pastor.  **  Soon  ader  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Emerson,  there  was  a  great  revival  of  religion;  many  were  added  to  the  church, 
and  for  several  years,  there  were  more  than  100  communicants.*'  At  the  time  of  hia 
ordination  there  were  but  eight  male  members.  Mr.  Emerson  continued  pastor  during 
life.  His  decease  was  on  the  15tli  of  Nov.  1816,  at  the  age  of  79  years.  His  succes* 
8or,  Rev.  John  Boynton,  was  ordained  Sept.  19,  1827;  and  dismissed  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  (1840.)  The  church  is  now  destitute  of  a  pastor,  but  has  a  stated 
supply. 

Thomaston. — ^This  town  was  first  a  plantation  under  the  name  of  Georgeckeag,  and 
incorporated  with  its  present  name,  March  20,  1777.  The  church  was  organized  May, 
1809 ;  and  July  15th  of  the  same  year.  Rev.  John  Lord  was  ordained  pastor.  He  was 
dismissed  April,  1811.  Rev.  John  H.  Ingraham  succeeded  him  in  the  pastoral  office, 
Oct  15,  1817;  and  continued  about  a  dozen  years.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Richard 
Woodhull,  was  ordained  July  7,  1830. 

A  second  church  was  formed  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  town,  March  8,  1888;  and  on 
the  20tb  of  May  following.  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Feoenden  was  ordained  its  pastor.  Both  the 
churches  are  now  in  a  flourishing  situation. 

ToPSHAM  was  so  called,  white  a  plantation  ;  taking  its  name  from  a  town  in  England. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  Jan.  31,  1764.  The  church  was  formed  in  1771 ;  and  re- 
organized in  Sept.  1789;  when  Rev.  Joimthan  Ellis  was  ordained  its  pastor.  He 
remained  about  20  years.  Rev.  Jacob  C.  Goss  was  the  next  pastor.  He  was  ordained 
Dec.  8, 1824,  and  remained  about  ten  years.  Rev.  Thomas  N.  Lord,  the  present  pastor, 
was  ordained  Aug.  10,  1837.  A  revival  of  religion,  during  the  year  past,  has  made  ooo* 
fliderable  additions  to  the  church.    It  now  contains  103  members. 

Uivioif  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1786.  .  The  church  was  organized  in  1803,  and 
the  Rev.  Henry  True  was  ordained  to  its  pastoral  care  Sept.  1806.  He  was  dismissed, 
March,  1820.  A  second  church  was  formed  July,  1809  ;  but  both  Were  united  in  one 
about  ten  years  after.  The  second  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Oren  Sikes,  who  was  ordained 
June  8,  1831,  and  dismissed  June,  18.32.  The  people  have  often  bad  preaching  by  stated 
supplies ;  but  have  generally  been  in  a  broken  and  feeble  state.  Their  prospects  aoe 
now  brightening.  They  have  lately  erected  a  new  meeting-house,  and  are  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  re-settlement  of  the  ministry.    The  church  contains  48  members. 

Waldoborouoh,  a  part  of  the  Waldo  Patent,  was  incorporated  June  29,  1773.  It 
was  originally  settled  by  Germans.  The  Congregational  church  was  organized  Aug. 
1807 ;  and  at  the  same  time  Rev.  John  R.  Cutting  was  ordained  pastor.  He  continu^ 
about  five  years,  and  then  became  an  Episcopalian.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  David  M. 
Mitchell  was  ordained  June  19,  1816.  Within  the  last  20  years  there  have  been  several 
revivals  of  religion,  and  the  church  has  been  in  a  prosperous  state.  It  contains  176 
members. 

Warren. — ^This  town  was  so  styled,  in  memory  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  and  was  incorporated  Nov.  7,  1776.  Their  first  minister. 
Rev.  John  Urquhart,  was  ordained  in  1775  ;  when,  it  is  supposed,  a  church  was  em- 
bodied, though  there  is  no  record  of  it.  He  was  dismissed  in  1783.  The  church,  if  ever 
gathered,  became  extinct.  Rev.  Jonathan  Huse  was  ordained  Aug.  19,  1795,  a  new 
church  being  embodied  at  the  time.  Mr.  Huse  still  resides  in  the  place,  though  his 
pastoral  relation  has  been  dissolved.  The  church  is  few  and  feeble,  and  does  not  sostaia 
the  ordinances  of  worship. 

**  The  second  Congregational  church  in  Warren  was  organized  Feb.  27,  1828.  The 
original  number  was  23.  It  now  contains  115  members.  Its  present  situation  apd  future 
prospects  are  far  more  encouraging  and  auspicious  than  its  early  members  dared  to  an- 
ticipate. A  convenient  and  handsome  sanctuary  has  been  erected,  and  the  regular  min- 
istrations of  the  gospel  are  maintained.  This  church  has  been  favored  with  preachingt 
for  a  very  large  part  of  the  time,  since  its  organization.  Rev.  Messrs.  Chapman,  Goas, 
Sheldon  and  others,  have  labored  with  them  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  The  first  pas- 
tor was  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  who  was  installed  over  the  church,  Dec.  2, 1829.  His 
Jabon  were  closed  in  about  a  year,  though  the  pastoral  relation  between  him  tnd  th* 
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ehmrch  was  not  dissolved,  till  May  7,  1883.  The  present  pastor  was  ordained  May  8, 
18S3."--%^i9.  Letter  of  Mev.  Edward  F.  Cfuiter,  present  Pastor  of  the  Second  Chwrth^ 
Warren. 

•  Was  HI  woToir,  lying  partly  in  the  Ply  month  and  partly  in  the  Waldo  Patent,  and 
Ibnnerly  a  plantation  by  the  name  of  Putnam,  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  Feb.  27, 1811. 
ReT.  Daniel  Lovejoy  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  June,  1829 ;  though  he  had 
ministered  to  them  several  years  before.  He  died  Oct.  11, 1833.  Rev.  Josiah  O.  Mer- 
rill, the  present  pastor,  was  installed  Jan.  9, 1839.    The  church  contains  54  members, 

WiscAssBT. — ^This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Pownalborough,  and  was  called  Wi^ 
cassct  Point.  Pownalborough  was  incorporated  Feb.  13,  1760.  When  Dresden  and 
AIna  were  set  oflf,  the  remaining  portion  of  it  assumed  the  name  of  Wiscasset.  *'  Tho 
first  church  was  formed  in  1773,  and  at  the  same  time.  Rev.  Thomas  Moore  was  ordained 
its  pastor.  Rev.  Alden  Bradford  wals  ordained  In  1793,  and  dismissed  on  account  of  ill 
health,  Sept.  21,  1801.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Bradford  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Supremo 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  office  he  held  for  ten  years  and  then  removed  to 
Boston,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Slate.  Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard  was  installed 
Sept.  8,  1802,  and  dismissed  Aug.  6,  1830.  A  second  church  was  formed  in  this  place 
Oct  8, 1828,  and  Rev.  Eiisha  G.  Babcock  was  ordained  pastor  April  16,  1829,  and  dis- 
missed in  the  autumn  of  1880.  The  two  churches  were  subsequently  united  in  one,  and 
Rev.  Seneca  White  was  installed  pastor  April  18,  1832.  He  was  dismissed  July  19, 
1837.  The  present  pastor  succeeded  him,  and  was  Installed  July  11, 1838.'*  Mr.  Mather 
had  been  previously  Agent  of  the  American  Education  Society  for  five  years. — MS»  Let- 
ter  ofMeo.  WilHam  L.  Mather,  present  Pastor  of  the  church,  Wiscasset. 

Woolwich. — **  The  town  of  Woolwich  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1759.  Tho 
Congregational  church  was  organized,  consisting  of  five  male  members,  June  12, 1765; 
at  which  time  Rev.  Josiah  Win^hip  was  ordained  pastor.  He  retained  his  pastoral  rela- 
tioo  till  his  death,  Sept.  29,  1824.  Rev.  Jonathan  Adams  was  ordained  his  collesf^o 
Feb.  26,  1817.  There  were  at  this  time  nine  male  members  in  the  church.  Mr.  Adams 
was  dtsmfased  Oct.  20,  1829.  The  present  pastor  of  the  church  was  installed  Aug.  26, 
1886.  The  church  now  contains  65  members.  With  the  blessing  of  God,  the  cause  of 
the  church  and  religion  will  be  sustained.'*— sAfiS.  Letter  of  Ren,  Jacob  C.  Ooss,  present 
Pastor  of  the  Ckureh,  Woolwich. 

HAIf  C  OCK     C  OUIf  TT. 

This  Coanty,  and  also  the  county  of  Washington,  were  established  June  25,  1789. 
They  «mbraoed  what  was  before  the  easterly  part  of  Lincoln  county.  They  both  had  a 
portion  of  seacoast,  and  both  were  bounded  north,  **  by  the  utmost  northern  limits**  of 
the  State.  Hancock  adjoins  what  Is  now  Lincoln,  on  the  east  It  contained,  at  the  census 
of  1837,  28,120  hibabiUnts.  Ten  towns,  within  iu  limits,  have  had  a  settled  Congrega- 
tional ministry.  There  was  also  a  small  church  organized  in  1801  in  Sullivan,  which 
has  oever  had  a  pastor. 

AuBOKA. — ^Tbis  town  was  incorporated,  after  the  aeparation  of  Maine  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  first  called  Hampton,  but  since  changed  for  the  present  name.  It  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  Union  river.  A  church  was  formed*  in  Aurora  and  the  adjoining  town  of 
Amherst,  (which  were  then  a  part  of  the  plantation  of  Mariaville,)  on  the  14th  of  Sept. 
1880,  and  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Clapp  ordained  its  pastor  the  following  day.  Mr.  Clapp 
left  them  some  years  since ;  but  they  have  not  yet  re-settled  the  ministry,  though  they 
have  sometimes  had  a  stated  supply.    The  church  is  small,  containing  17  members. 

Blvbhill  was  incoiporated  in  Oct  1788.  A  Congregational  church  was  organised 
in  Oct  1772 ;  the  first  in  this  region.  It  consisted  of  14  members.  They  had  preach- 
ing, most  of  the  time,  for  several  years,  by  various  clergymen,  some  candidates  for  set- 
tlement and  some  missionaries;  but  no  pastor  till  July  18, 1796 ;  when  Rev.  Jonathan 
Fisher  was  ordained  over  them.  He  labored  with  them  about  40  years,  and  still  resides 
In  the  place.  During  his  ministry  the  church  was  blessed  with  several  revivals  of  reli- 
gion, and  became  enlarged.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office  by  Rev.  Albert 
Cole,  who  was  ordabied  Oct  24,  1837,  and  is  the  present  minister.  The  church  now 
contains  170  members. 

BaooKsvi  LLC— This  town  was  incorporated  June  18,  1817,  and  was  taken  fttma 
Sedgwick,  Penobscot  and  Castine.    A  church  was  embodied  Jan.  4,  1826;  and  at  the 
•ama  time  Rev.  Manning  fiUia  was  ordained  pastor.    Mr.  Ellis  was  dismissed  March  10» 
VOL.  XIII.  34 
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ISSft.  Rer.  George  W.  Adtms  mieeeeded  him  in  the  peiCoral  office  Oct.  26, 1887,  and 
wai  difmiwed  in  1839.  The  church  is  now  destitute.  There  is  another  church  witliin 
the  limits  of  this  lown»  styled  the  **  Sedgwick  church  ;*'  first  organized  m  that  place. 
See  Sedgwick. 

BucKSPORT. — ^This  town  was  organised  June  27,  17M,  under  the  name  of  Bucks- 
town.  It  assumed  the  present  name  June  12,  1817.  In  1803,  a  church  was  gathered 
and  the  Rev.  Mighill  Blood  wai  ordained.  He  is  still  their  pastor.  The  church,  situated 
in  a  growing  ▼iiJage,  has  always  sustained  the  ordinances  of  worship,  and  is  now  in  a 
prosperous  state.    It  contains  102  members. 

Castin X  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  point  of  land,  east  side  of  the  Penobscot  river,  and 
was,  at  the  establishment  of  the  county  the  shire  town.  It  continued  so  almost  to  the 
present  time.  Castine  was  incorporated  Feb.  10,  179&  A  church  was  organized  in 
Oct.  1798,  and  Rev.  William  Mason  ordained  pastor.  He  remained  with  them  about  40 
years,  and  then  removed  to  Bangor.  The  church  has  become  Unitarian ;  has  a  stated 
supply  but  no  settled  pastor. 

A  second  church  was  formed  in  Castine,  styled  the  Trinity  Chufeh,  in  1820.  Rev. 
John  Crosby  was  ordained  pastor  June  11, 1828,  and  continued  four  years.  Rev.  Wooe- 
ter  Parker  was  ordained  Sept.  20,  1832,  and  continued  five  years.  The  present  pastor. 
Rev.  Baruch  B.  Beckwith,  was  ordained  May  24, 1887.  The  church  contains  77  meni- 
bers. 

Dbbk  Imls. — ^A  town  of  this  name  was  incorporated  Jan.  80, 1789;  including  Deer 
Island,  Little  Deer  Island,  and  the  Isle  of  Holt.  It  was  so  named  from  the  abundance  of 
deer  anciently  found  in  its  forests.  A  church  was  formed  here  as  earlv  as  1778,  and 
Rev.  Peter  Powers  was  installed  its  pastor  in  1786.  The  ministry  of  Blr.  Powers  was 
successful,  and  ho  retained  his  pastoral  relation  till  his  death,  in  1799.  Rev.  Joaeph 
Brown  succeeded  him,  and  was  installed  in  1809,  and  died  Sept.  1819.  The  church  has 
generally  been  supplied  with  preaching,  but  has  had  but  two  settled  pastors.  It  ^^i>«^Hn* 
206  members,  and  has  abundant  means  for  the  support  of  religious  worship. 

Ellsworth,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Union  river,  was  incorporated  Feb.  26, 1800, 
and  is  now  the  shire  town  of  the  county.  In  Sept.  1812,.  a  church  was  formed,  and  Rev. 
Peter  Nourse  ordained  pastor.  There  is  no  record  of  a  church  earlier  than  this  date» 
though  they  had  preaching  many  years  before.  Mr.  Nourse  continued  till  Nov.  11» 
1835,  when  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Sewall  Tenney  was  installed.  The  church  oontaiitB 
100  members. 

MoiTifT  Dbbert,  which  embraces  part  of  an  Island  of  this  name,  was  incorporated 
Feb.  17,  1789.  The  Island  Is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge.  In  June  of  1798» 
Rev.  Peter  Powers  of  Deer  Isle  visited  the  people,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season  spent 
several  Sabbaths  with  them.  His  ministrations  were  abundantly  blest,  and  between  80 
and  40  were  added  to  the  little  church  which  was  embodied  a  short  time  previous  to 
this.  Mr.  £benezer  Eaton,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  a  zealous  and  faithful 
member,  was  licensed,  and  preached  to  them  for  several  years  with  great  success.  Mr* 
Eaton  never  took  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church.  Indeed,  they  never  had  any  except 
their  present  pastor,  who  was  ordained  in  1884.    The  church  contains  142  members. 

PzTfOBscoT,  which  originally  embraced  Castine  also,  was  incorporated  in  Feb.  1787. 
A  church  was  organized  June  17,  1795 ;  md  on  the  26th  of  August  following.  Rev. 
Jonathan  Powers,  son  of  Rev.  Peter  Powers  of  Deer  Isle,  was  ordained  pastor.  Mr. 
Powers  labored  with  them  till  his  decease,  which  was  Nov.  8,  1807.  Rev.  Philip 
Spaulding  succeeded  Mr.  Powers  in  the  pastoral  office  Nov.  22, 1809,  and  was  dismissed 
in  Aug.  1813.  After  Mr.  Spaulding*8  removal,  the  church  gradually  diminished,  and 
ultimately  became  extinct.  But  a  portion  of  the  members  residing  in  Brooksville  were 
subsequently  organized  into  a  new  church  in  that  town.    See  Brooksville. 

SxDOwxcK  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  Jan.  1789.  A  church  was  organized,  and 
Rev.  Daniel  Merrill  ordained  its  pastor  Sept.  17, 1793.  A  great  revival  of  religion  was 
enjoyed  both  before  and  a  little  subsequent  to  his  ordinatfon.  Mr.  Merrill  labored  with 
them  about  a  dozen  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  time,  he  became  a  Baptist.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  1805,  he  was  immersed  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  church  with 
him ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  re-ordalned  over  them.  The  remainder  still  continued 
as  a  Congregational  church.  They  have  never  re-settled  the  ministry,  but  have  at 
present,  and  generally  have  had,  a  stated  supply,  lliey  are  now  situated  in  Brooks- 
ville, which  was  taken  in  part  from  this  town,  but  still  called  the  **  Sedgwick  Church." 
See  Brooksville. 
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This  County  was  established  Jane  26,  1789,  and  at  the  cenmisof  18S7  contahied  28,485 
Inhabitants.  It  is  the  eastern  border  of  the  Stale,  separated  from  the  DHtish  Province  of 
New  Brunswicic  by  the  Schoodic  river.  It  originally  extended  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  Canada  line ;  but  the  County  of  Aroostook,  lately  organized,  now  occupies  the 
northern  portion  of  it.  There  are  ten  towns  within  its  limits,  as  seen  in  the  preceding 
table,  where  there  has  been  a  settled  ministry.  Tllere  have  also  been  six  churches  ero- 
bodiod,  which  have  not  yet  had  pastors.  These  are  the  church  in  Cooper,  organized 
Feb.  22, 1826 ;  in  Whitisg,  Nor.  1883  ;  in  Pembroke,  I8S6;  church  in  Northfield  uid 
Second  church  in  Machias,  18S6 ;  and  the  church  in  Jonesborough,  April  24, 1840. 

Cax,ais  was  incorporated  June  16, 1809.  It  lies  upon  the  Schoodic  river,  and  is  tha 
most  northerly  town  of  any  considerable  importance  in  the  county.    A  church  was  or^ 

Enized  Aug.  27, 1825;  and  Reir.  Aaron  B.  Church  was  installed  pastor  Oct.  1,  1828. 
e  was  dismissed  March  19, 1884;  and  his  successor,  Rev.  Et>er  Child,  was  installed 
December  Slst  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Child  was  dismissed  March  22,  188T,  and  was 
■ueceeded  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Seth  H.  Keeler,  formerly  minister  in  South  Ber- 
wick:, on  the  20th  of  Nov.  1899.  The  diurch  has  lately  witnessed  a  revival  of  religion, 
•nd  now  contains  106  members. 

CKESRTriELe,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Narraguag^s  river,  was  incorporated 
Feb.  9, 1816.  A  Congregational  church  was  formed  here  in  Not.  1883 ;  a  few  of  the 
members  living  at  that  time  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Steuben.  Rev.  Horatio  Ilsley  waa 
ordained  their  pastor  Oct.  26, 1837.  Mr.  Ilsley  continued  with  them  not  quite  two  years, 
and  they  have  never  had  any  other  pastor,  though  they  have  enjoyed  occasionally  the 
ministnutions  of  feUgion.  It  has  always  been  a  feeble  church,  and  now  eontaina  but  IS 
members. 

DsirirrsTiLLC,  situated  en  Denny's  river,  and  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  was  Incor- 
porated Feb.  18, 1817.  It  was  granted  by  (he  State,  as  was  Perry  also  in  the  same 
bounty,  to  **  Benjamin  Lincoln  and  others.'*  The  church  was  organized  Oct.  27, 1805. 
end  the  present  pastor,  Rot.  Robert  Crossett,  ordained  Nov.  8,  1880.  It  was  originally 
feeble,  and  received  missionary  aid  for  a  few  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  ministry ; 
but  a  revival  of  religion  multiplied ^ts  numbers  and  Increased  its  strength;  and  during 
the  last  five  years,  it  has  sustained  the  ordinaneesof  religion,  and  is  In  a  prosperous  state. 
The  number  of  members  in  the  church  is  77. 

Eastport,  which  was  formeriy  called  Moooe  Island,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1798.  It  is  connected  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge.  It  is  bounded  on  the  line  that  sepa- 
rates Maine  from  New  Brunswick.  Indeed,  it  has  been  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the 
line  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  just  as  the  fortune  of  war  or  the  conditions  of  peace 
ehanced  to  place  it  It  has  been  considered  important  tp  both  nations  as  a  place  welt 
situated  for  trade  and  navigation.  A  church  was  formed  Feb.  8,  1819,  consisting  of  11 
members.  Rev.  Wakefield  Qale  was  installed  pastor  Feb.  19, 1829,  and  dismissed  Nov. 
24, 1886.  Rev.  Moses  P.  "Stickney  succeeded  him  as  pastor  Mav  10, 1887,  and  was  dis- 
missed June  9, 1840.  The  church  has  been,  of  late  years,  in  a  nourishing  situatk>n,  and 
now  contains  66  members.  It  has  no  pastor,  bat  sustains  constantly  the  ordinances  of 
worship. 

Lussc,  three  miles  distant  from  Eastport,  and  separated  from  it  by  water,  was  incor- 
porated June  21, 1811.  It  derived  its  name  from  Lubec,  one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  of 
Germany.  During  the  late  war,  when  the  Brituh  had  possession  of  Eastport,  many  of 
tiie  inhabitants  removed  on  to  the  main,  and  the  public  offices  were  established  at  Lubee 
Point.  A  church  was  embodied  here  in  1818;  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Bigelow  ordained 
pastor  July  If,  1821.  Mr.  Bigetow  continued  about  five  years ;  since  which  time  they 
Have  t>een  destitute  of  a  pastor,  but  have  enjoyed,  a  portion  of  every  year,  the  ministra- 
tions of  religion.    The  church  Is  small,  numbering  26. 

Machias  was  incorporated  June  28, 1784.  It  was  the  first  mnnielpal  corporatlo* 
established,  between  the  riven  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix»  (or  Passamaquoddy,  or 
Schoodic.) 

**  In  the  year  1771,  and  very  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Machias,  the  gospel  ministry 
was  established,  and  with  one  or  two  slight  interruptions,  has  been  maintained  to  the 
present  time.  The  church  was  organized  In  1782,  or  about  eleven  years  after  the 
Kev.  James  Lyon,  its  first  pastor,  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  town. 

*'  Mr.  Lyon  is  rememberad  with  respect  and  affection,  as  a  faithful  pastor,  by  his  former 
parishioners.    The  aged  stili  recount  the  aufleiings  and  hardships  which  he  eodored  in 
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commoD  with  them  darinfi;  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolutioo.  The  Inmbering  trade 
on  which  his  people  chiefly  depended  for  sub5i<lence,  was  for  s  sensoo  almost  suspended, 
and  they  were  sometimes  reduced  to  extremity  for  want  of  provisions.  The  pastor  might 
then  be  offen  seen  forsaking  his  study,  and  his  half  wriUen  sermon,  and  going  to  fish  and 
dig  clams  to  furnish  food  for  his  children.  During  his  lifetime  he  published  a  small 
manual  of  devotion,  a  few  copies  of  which  are  still  preserved,  and  serve  to  give  a  fiavor* 
able  impression  of  his  piety  and  talents. 

**  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lyon,  in  1794,  the  church  was  in  a  broken  and  divided  state 
lor  several  years.  The  Rev.  Clark  Brown,  who  was  ordained  at  Boston  In  1796,  pas- 
tor of  the  church,  had  embraced  the  sentiments  then  called  Arminian.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration the  articles  and  covenant  of  the  church  were  abrogated,  and  new  ooes 
adopted,  from  which  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity  and  of  the  entire  depravity  of  man  were 
excluded,  and  members  were  admitted  to  commune  without  being  required  to  give 
evidence  of  having  been  born  of  the  Spirit.  About  one  half  of  the  church  not  approving 
of  these  changes,  and  doubting  the  piety  of  their  new  pastor,  refused  to  unite  with  the 
church  in  its  new  form,  and  were  in  consequence  suspended  from  its  privileges. 

**  In  1800,  the  Rev.  Marshfield  Steele  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church.  Mr.  Steele 
was  a  man  of  respectable  literary  attainments,  of  sound  orthodox  sentiments,  remarkable 
for  the  purity  and  innocence  of  his  life,  and  for  his  uniform  and  fervent  piety.  The 
church  was  now  again  revolutionized.  A  strictly  orthodox  and  evangelical  creed  was 
adopted,  and  candidates  for  admission  into  the  church  were  required  to  give  evidence  that 
they  had  been  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Steele  and 
that  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Jackson,  who  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1821,  the 
church  was  refreshed  and  enlarged  by  several  outpourings  of  the  Spirit,  but  do  Fery 
powerful  and  general  revival  occurred  until  the  autumn  of  1825. 

*'  The  chief  instrument  employed  in  producing  the  great  revival  which  then  took  plaee» 
was  Mr.  Chauncey  Whittlesey  of  New  Haven,  Ct.  This  young  gentleman  was  a 
mduate  of  Yale  College,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  that  was  formod  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  connected  with  that  college.    He  commenced  his  labors  as  a 

{preacher  of  the  gospel  with  the  ardor  and  zeal  of  a  Brainerd.  Soon  after  he  was 
icensed  to  preach,  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  State  for  the  lienefit  of  his  declining 
health.  Perceiving  that  his  strength  was  wasting  away,  and  his  disease  evidently 
hastening  to  a  fatal  termination,  instead  of  diminishing,  he  rather  increased  his  efforts  lo 
promote  the  cause  of  Christ,  willing  to  run  the  hazard  of  bringing  to  a  speedier  close 
that  little  remnant  of  life  which  remained,  and  which  he  was  now  convinced  no  human 
means  could  protract  much  longer.  In  this  state  of  health,  and  with  a  heart  burning 
with  love  to  that  Saviour  into  whose  presence  he  was  soon  to  be  ushered,  he  caoae  to 
Machias.  His  countenance  tinged  with  the  hectic  flush,  his  emaciated  form,  his  eye 
l»eaming  with  unearthly  lustre,  the  impression  which  possessed  his  own  heart  and  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  that  he  was  standing  on  the  threshold  ef  eternity,  his  fervent  and 
impassioned  delivery,  which  resulted  from  clear  and  vivid  conceptions  of  eternal  realities^ 
gave  an  almost  irresistible  power  and  pathos  to  the  truths  which  frtl  from  his  pallid  lips. 
The  youthful  preacher  returned  to  his  anxious  friends,  and  soon  rested  in  the  arms  ef 
Jesus.  But  the  flame  which  he  kindled  has  not  yet  ceased  to  bum.  There  are  now 
many  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  eternal  City,  who  revere  his  memory,  and  regard  him 
as  their  spiritual  father,  and  many  others  have  already  made  a  triumphant  exit,  and  are 
with  him  in  glory.  About  140  were  gathered  into  the  church  as  the  fruits  of  this  revivaL 
The  old  town  of  Machias  has  been  divided  into  three  towns,  called  Machias,  Mechisses, 
(lately  E.  Machias,)  and  Machias  Port.  Until  May,  1826,  the  church  had  remained 
undivided,  and  enjoyed  the  services  of  the  same  pastors.  But  having  now  received  such 
a  large  addition,  a  division  was  deemed  expedient  Accordingly  79  members  were  dis- 
missed, and  formed  into  a  church  in  Mechisses.  They  soon  settled  a  minister,  and  have 
ei^joyed  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel  ever  since. 

**  In  Dec.  1830,  25  members  were  dismissed  and  formed  into  a  church  in  Machias 
Port.     They  also  soon  after  settled  a  minister  who  is  still  laboring  among  them. 

**  In  1836,  a  second  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  the  present  town  of  Machias, 
at  a  new  settlement  four  miles  from  the  village.  They  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
settle  a  minister. 

'*  The  churches  in  Northfield  and  Cooper  also  trace  their  origin  to  the  Machias  church, 
since  they  were  originally  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  that  church  who  had  settled 
in  tho^e  towns. 

**  Thus  it  appears  that  within  the  limits  of  the  old  town  of  Machias,  in  which  14  years 
ago  there  was  but  one  church,  and  but  one  minister,  there  are  now  four  churches  con- 
containing  an  aggregate  of  about  400  members,  and  three  settled  ministers,  beakles  two 
Baptist  churches,  and  two  Methodist  societies. 

**  The  cause  of  religion  was  never  more  prosperous  than  at  the  present  time.  Within 
a  few  months  past  a  very  powerful  religious  excitement  has  pervaded  these  three  towns. 
It  is  thought  that  more  than  300  have  been  converted.    Surely  we  have  abundant  reasoa 
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to  preiM  the  Lord  for  his  great  goodnea§  and  mercy.'* — MS.  Letter  of  the  Rtv.  Stephen 
D.  Ward,  present  Potior  of  the  Chh,  in  Mackias. 

MachiA8Port»  formerly  a  part  of  Macbias,  is  situated,  as  its  name  indicates,  on  the 
tea  coast.  A  Congregational  church  was  organized  Dec.  1830 ;  and  Rev.  Oilman  Bachel- 
ler»  itii  present  pastor,  was  ordained  June  15, 1831.    The  church  has  63  members. 

MBCHisais,  formerly  E^aat  Machias,  had  a  church  organized  within  its  limits,  in  May, 
1826 ;  and  Rev.  Wales  Lewis  ordained  pastor  on  the  27th  of  Septemt>er  following.  He 
wea  dismissed  June  9, 1831.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Stone,  formerly  min- 
ister at  Andover,  was  installed  May  15, 1833.    The  church  contains  119  membera. 

Pbrkt,  80  named  in  honor  of  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry,  was  incorporated  Feb.  12, 
1818.    Pleasant  Point,  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  is  the  residence  of  the  Passama* 

auoddy  Indians.  It  is  the  next  town  north  of  Eastport,  and  borders  east  and  south  upon 
le  Passaroaquoddy  waters.  Rev,  Elijah  Kellogg,  first  pastor  of  the  Second  Church, 
Portland,  was  several  years  a  missionary  in  this  place«and  instructor  in  the  Indian  School. 
His  labors,  as  a  preacher,  were  abundantly  blest  to  the  people ;  and  he  was  instrumental 
in  building  them  a  meeting  house,  and  organizing  a  church.  On  the  7th  of  Oct  1822, 
the  church  was  embodied.  Rev.  Bennett  Roberts,  formerly  minister  at  Durham,  was 
installed  their  pastor  in  January,  1830,  and  remained  a  little  more  than  four  years.  Rer. 
William  Davenport,  the  present  pastor,  succeeded  him,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1898. 
Tliere  never  has  been  a  church  of  any  other  denomination  in  town.  They  have  been 
very  harmonious,  and  very  successful,  in  their  religious  concerns.  There  was  a  greal 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  (1840,)  the  fruits  of  which  are 
judged  to  be  a  hundred  converts ;  alMut  half  of  whom  have  already  joined  the  church. 

RoBBiNSTOir  was  incorporated  Feb.  18, 1811.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Hon. 
Edward  Hutchinson  Robbins,  once  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  afterwards  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  State ;  to  whom,  and  Nathaniel  J.  Rob- 
bins,  the  township  was  granted  by  the  State,  in  Oct.  1786.  It  borders  on  the  Schoodic 
waters,  opposite  to  St.  Andrews  in  New  Brunswick. 

A  Congregational  church  was  embodied  here  Nov.  24,  1811 ;  and  Sept.  8, 1818,  Rof. 
Daniel  Lovejoy  was  installed  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  it.  Mr.  Lovejoy  left,  the  following 
Tear,  and  was  subsequently  installed  pastor  of  the  four  churches  in  Windsor,  Washington, 
Uni^  and  Albion,  dividing  his  labors  between  them.  Rev.  Calvin  White  succeeded  Mr. 
Lovejoy  at  Robbinston,  and  was  ordained  Oct.  23, 1829,  and  dismissed  July  19,  1832. 
Since  that  date,  they  have  not  had  a  settled  ministry,  but  have  generally  sustained  the 
ordinances  of  worship.    The  church  contains  at  the  present  time,  62  members. 

KSirzrBBEG   COUNTT. 

This  County  was  established  Feb.  20, 1799.  It  is  an  interior  county,  situated  on  both 
•Ides  of  the  Kennebec  river,  and  for  agriculture,  surpassed  by  no  other  portion  of  the 
State.  Hallowell,  Augusta,  and  Gardiner,  the  Kennebec  being  navigable  to  these  points, 
are  considerable  places  of  trade  and  navigation.  Thirteen  towns  in  the  County,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  tabular  view,  have  had  a  settled  Congregational  ministry. 

Albioit,  formerly  the  plantation  of  Freetown,  was  incorporated  March  9, 1804,  under 
fbe  name  of  Fairfax ;  which  was  afterwards  changed  for  Lygonia,  and  then  for  its  present 
style. 

A  church  was  embodied  here  In  September,  1803.  Rev.  Daniel  Lovejoy  was  installed 
its  pastor  on  the  6th  of  June,  1829,  and  deceased  Aug.  11,  1833.  Though  they  have 
generally  had  preaching,  more  or  less  constantly,  from  year  to  year  since  the  organization 
of  the  church,  they  have  had  no  other  settled  minister. 

Air  OUST  A  was  incorporated  Feb.  20, 1796,  under  the  name  of  Harrington,  and  changed 
to  its  present  style,  the  9th  of  June  following.  It  was  taken  from  Hallowell,  embracing 
the  northerly  part  and  the  greater  portfon  of  that  town.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Kennebec,  the  line  dividing  the  two  towns  running  east  and  west,  intersecting  the 
river  at  right  angles.  The  United  States'  Arsenal,  and  the  State  Insane  Hospital,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  the  State  House  and  County  buildings  on  the  west,  all  on 
elevated  sites,  with  many  other  elegantly  built  public  and  private  edifices,  give  to  the 
town  a  very  fine  appearance.  This  is  established  as  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
State,  and  the  Legislature  has  met  here  since  1832.  It  was  made  a  shire  town  when 
the  County  was  erected.  A  bridge  was  built  across  the  river  at  Augusta,  in  1797,  con- 
necting the  two  parts  of  the  village,  at  the  expense  of  $26,000. 

'*  A  meeting  house  was  first  built  in  what  is  now  Augusta,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
rifer»  neariy  opposite  to  Fort  Western,  about  the  year  1780 ;  but  was  not  finished  for 
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«eT«ra1  yteore.  In  (he  year  1786,  a  Congregadooal  church  was  organised,  and  the  Rer. 
Isaac  Foster,  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Connecticut,  was  ordained  Oct.  11th  of  that  year,  aa 
its  pastor.  The  ordaining  clergymen  were,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Lean  of  Bristol,  Rev.  Mr. 
Winter  of  Bath,  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton  of  Harpswell,  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  of  East  Pownal borough, 
^Wiscasset,)  and  Kev.  Mr.  Brown  of  Stroudwater,  {Weslbrook.)  In  September,  1789, 
Mr.  Foster  was  dismissed  for  immoral  conduct*  After  his  departure,  there  were  no 
church  records  to  be  found. 

**  In  October,  1794,  a  new  church  was  organized,  consisting  of  14  members ;  9  naalea 
and  6  females.  In  Oct.  1795,  Rev.  Daniel  Stone  was  ordain^  as  its  pastor.  He  coq« 
tinned  in  office  till  June,  1809,  when  he  was  honorably  dismissed.  He  died  In  May, 
1884,  aged  68,  from  ossification  of  the  heart.  In  Oct  1809,  a  new  meeting  liouee,  ele- 
gant and  spacious,  costing  $16,000,  was  finished  and  dedicated ;  and  the  old  one,  removed 
Id  another  spot,  is  now  used  as  a  town  house.  In  Oct  1811,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan, 
(son  of  Rev.  David  Tappan,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College,)  was 
■ettled  as  successor  to  Mr.  Stone.  Ha  still  retains  the  pastoral  care,  and  the  church  now 
eonsists  of  180  meml>ers.  In  1829,  was  formed  a  second  Congregational  church,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kennebec.  By  that  church,  aind  the 
society  connected  with  it,  a  convenient  meeting  house  has  been  erected.  In  Feb.  1888, 
Rev.  Joseph  Underwood  was  installed  pastor ;  who  continued  about  a  year,  and  was 
then  honorably  dismissed.  Since  his  dismission,  they  have  been  without  a  settled  min- 
ister.   The  church  now  contains  about  60  members. 

<*  There  are  now  in  the  village  of  Augusta,  a  Methodist  church,  a  Baptist,  Unitarian, 
Universalist,  Free  Will  Baptist,  and  Episcopalian."— .^A  Letter  of  JRco.  Dr,  Tg^fpan, 
present  Pastor  of  the  First  Chwreh  in  Jlugusta. 

CLiiTTOir,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Sebastieook  river,  an  eastern  branch  of  the 
Kennebec,  was  incorporated  in  1795.  The  church  was  organized  in  1827.  On  the  19ih 
of  November,  1828,  Rev.  Nelson  Bishop, was  ordained  its  pastor,  and  continued  about  six 
years.  His  successor,  Rev.  Prince  Hawes,  was  installed  Feb.  24,  1885,  and  continued 
about  two  years.    They  have  not  since  had  a  settled  pastor. 

Fatbttb  was  incorporated  in  1795.  The  Congregational  church  was  organized 
Dec.  19, 1886.  Rev.  Daniel  Sewall  was  ordained  pastor  March  15, 1837 ;  and  continued 
till  the  present  year,  1840.  Mr.  Sewall  also  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in 
Chesterviile,  supplying  In  both  places.  Mr.  Sewall  is  now  settled  in  Scarborough.  The 
church  in  Fayette  has  never  had  any  other  pastor.  It  is  a  feeble  establishment^  the 
church  numbering  but  16  members. 

Gardinxr. — ^This  town  was  taken  from  Pittston,  embracing  that  portion  of  it  lying  on 
the  west  side  of  tlie  Kennebec.  It  was  incorporated  Feb.  17, 1803,  and  derived  its  name 
from  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  to  wliom  the  township  was  granted  by  the  Plymouth 
Company. 

The  Congregational  church  was  organized  July  28, 1835;  and  its  first  pastor,  Rer. 
8eth  Sweetser,  ordained  Nov.  23, 1836.  Mr.  Sweetser  was  dismissed  Nov.  8, 1838 ;  and 
was  subsequently  installed  pastor  of  a  church  in  Worcester,  Ms.  The  present  pastor. 
Rev.  Aaron  C.  Adams,  was  ordained  July  10, 1839.  The  church  was  originally  few  and 
feeble,  but  has  been  prospered,  and  now  numbers  47  members. 

Hallowell,  originally  a  town  of  ten  miles  square,  lying  in  equal  portions  on  each 
aide  of  the  Kennebec,  was  incorporated  April  26, 1771.  It  took  its  name  from  the  Hal- 
lowell  family,  who  were  among  the  Plymouth  proprietors.  In  1796,  Augusta  was  set 
off  from  it,  taking  the  northerly  part,  and  about  two  thirds  of  the  territory.  Hallowell 
Village  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  containing  about  two  hundred  dwelling 
bouses,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of  warehouses,  stores  and  shops.  The  streets, 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  rising  one  above  another,  in  the  distance  from  it,  give  to  the 
place  an  inviting  aspect. 

The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  formed  July  25,  1790 ;  the  original 
members  mostly  living  in  what  is  now  Augusta.  Rev.  Eliphalet  Gillett  was  ordained 
Its  pastor,  August  12,  1795.  The  church  then  consisted  of  12  members ;  but  two  oi 
whom  resided  in  this  village.  One  of  these  was  more  than  90  years  old,  and  of  course 
has  long  since  deceased ;  the  other  was  about  30,  and  is  now  one  of  the  deacons  of  the 
church,  approaching  to  fourscore  years.  In  the  year  1828,  Feb.  12th,  Rev.  George 
Shepard  was  ordained  second  pastor  of  the  church.  At  this  time  the  first  pastor  was 
dismissed ;  though  he  had,  the  year  previous,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  General  Agent 
of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  The  church  contained,  at  the  time  of  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Shepard,  a  little  more  than  150  members,  in  1836,  he  was  dismissed,  and  accepted 
the  office  of  the  professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor. 
The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Eli  Thurston,  was  ordained  Jan.  3,  1888.    The  church  nas 
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been  freqaenlly  blest  with  revivals  of  religion,  aod  is  dow  the  largest  in  the  Coanty, 
eenuiaing  233  members. 

LiTCBriBLD.--<-A  CoDgresatiooal  church  vras  formed  here  June  6, 1811.  There  had 
been  a  revival  of  religion  under  the  preaching  of  missionaries  a  little  before  this.  Rev. 
David  Starrett,  previously  minister  at  Weld,  was  installed  its  pastor  Oct.  21,  1828,  and 
continued  about  five  years.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Timothy  Davis,  was  installed  Nov. 
1, 1837.    The  church  now  contains  78  members. 

PiTTSTOH,  formerly  including  Gardiner,  was  Incorporated  In  1779,  and  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Kennet>ec.  A  Congregational  church  was  iormed  here  Nov.  17, 1812, 
and  the  day  following.  Rev.  Daniel  Kendrick  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  conUnued 
about  eight  years ;  since  that  time,  though  they  have  generally  had  preaching,  tliey 
have  been  without  a  settled  ministiy.    Number  of  members  in  tlie  charch,  42. 

Rkadfisld,  taken  from  Winthrop,  was  incorporated  in  1791.  The  church  was  em* 
bodied  Feb.  20, 1836 ;  and  their  first  and  only  pastor,  Rev.  George  C.  Hyde,  ordained 
July  14,  1836.  He  remained  pastor  about  two  years.  It  Is  a  small  establishment, 
though  in  a  flourishing  and  important  village.    The  church  contains  19  members. 

Sinif  VT  was  incorporated  in  1792 ;  taken  fiom  Vassalboroogh,  and  embracing  that 
portion  of  the  original  town  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kennel>ec«    A  small  C<mgre<- 

Eitional  church  was  formed  here  in  1881 ;  and  on  the  23d  of  November  of  that  year, 
ev.  Henry  Richardson  was  ordafaied  its  pastor.  He  continued  about  two  years.  Since 
he  left  them,  the  church  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  and  may  be  emisidered  now 
nearly  extinct 

Yassalborouoh  was  incorporated  in  1771,  embracing  a  territory  of  ten  mOes  ware, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennebec.  The  western  half  of  it  has  since  been  set  off  as  n 
town  under  the  name  of  Sidney.  A  Congregational  church  was  organized  July  28, 1818, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Adams  ordained  in  August  following.  Mr.  Adams  continu^  about  11 
years.  Subsequent  to  his  dismission  the  church  was  divided  into  two,  styled  the  First 
Church,  and  the  South  Church.  Rev.  Setb  Hardy  was  ordained  over  the  South  church 
July  12, 1837,  and  dismissed  April  2, 1839.  This  present  year,  by  advice  of  an  Eoelesi* 
astical  council,  the  two  churches  have  been  re-united,  and  have  now  a  hope  of  the  re* 
settlement  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

Watbryills,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Kennebec,  and  at  the 
bead  of  beatable  navigation ;  was  incorporated  Jn  1802.  It  was  previously  the  western 
part  of  the  town  of  Winslow.  The  church  was  embodied  in  1827,  and  Rev.  Thomae 
Adams,  formerly  minister  at  Vassalborough,  was  installed  pastor  Sept.  27, 1836.  Mr. 
Adams  continued  about  two  years,  and  then  accepted  the  General  Agency  of  the  Maine 
Temperance  Union,  and  Is  now  Editor  of  the  Maine  Temperance  Gaitette.  Rev.  Calvin 
£.  Park  succeeded  Mr.  Adams,  and  was  ordained  pastor  Oct.  81, 1888.  The  church  con- 
tains 70  members. 

WiiTDsoR,  the  plantation  of  New  Waterford ;  was  incorporated  March  8, 1809,  under 
the  name  of  Malta.  This  name  was  changed  afterwards  to  Gerry,  and  still  later  to  Its 
present  style.  Rev.  Daniel  Lovejoy,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1829,  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  which  was  organized  several  years  before.  Mr.  Lovejoy  supplied  them  one 
fourth  of  the  time,  (having  the  pastoral  charge  of  three  other  churches,)  till  his  death, 
Oct.  11, 1833.  Though  they  have  generally  bad  preaching  a  portion  of  the  time  in  suc- 
cessive years,  they  have  had  no  other  pastor.  The  church  Is  small,  numbering  33  members. 

WiirsLow,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kennebec,  and  originally  embracing  what  is  now 
Waterville,  was  incorporated  in  1771.  The  church  was  organised  Aug.  27,  1828,  and 
Rev.  William  May  was  ordained  pastor  the  following  day.  Mr.  May  was  dismissed  Oct 
30, 1832.  The  Rev.  Henrv  C.  Jewett,  ibrmerly  minister  at  Westbrook,  was  installed 
July  15, 1836.    The  church  contains  66  members. 

WiifTHROP. — **  The  first  permanent  settlement  of  white  persons  made  in  this  town 
was  in  the  year  1766,  by  Capt.  Timothy  Foster.  Early  in  the  next  year  another  family 
took  up  their  residence  here,  Squier  Bishop's.  Settlers  came  in  very  slowly  for  several 
years.  In  five  years  however,  there  were  so  many  that  they  obtained  from  the  LegUa- 
tnre  of  Massachusetts  an  act  of  incorporation. 

**  Sept  4, 1776,  an  Ecclesiastical  council  from  the  churches  of  Harpswell,  Pewud- 
borouffh  and  Newcastle,  (the  pastors  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Eaton,  Moore  and  Whiting) 
assembled  and  organized  a  church  comprising  27  members,  16  males  and  11  females. 
The  members  say  in  the  covenant,  which  they  then  subscribed,  *  We  do  declare  our 
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■ent  Id  thtt  doctrines  of  religion,  as  held  forth  in  the  Weftminsler  CoDfefliloQ  of  Futh,  or 
Shorter  Catechism,  apprehending  in  our  judgment  and  conadencea  that  they  ara  agneo* 
able  to  the  Holy  Scripture.'  It  tlius  appears  that  the  church  was  constituted  on  prin- 
ciples strictly  Evangelical.  This  was  probably  the  first  church  of  any  denominatioQ 
gathered  in  the  region  included  in  the  counties  of  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  Piscataquis, 
Somerset,  Franlclin  and  Oxford. 

«*  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  the  church  invited  Mr.  Jeremiah  8haw  to  becomo 
their  pastor.  For  reasons  not  Icnown  to  the  writer,  Mr.  Shaw  declined  to  accept  their 
call,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in  Mouttonboro',  N.  H.  On  the  13th  of  Oct.  1777,  the 
church  and  town,  including  what  is  now  Readfield,  unanimouaht  invited  Mr.  Zaccheus 
Colby  to  settle  with  them  in  the  worlt  of  the  gospel  ministry.  (Tmm  Record*,)  When 
will  a  similar  record  be  truly  entered  in  a  town  boolc  ?  Mr.  Colby  informed  the  writer, 
some  thirty-four  years  after,  that  he  returned  a  negative  answer  to  their  request  on 
account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience.  He  was  afterwards  settled  in  Pembroire,  N.  H. 
During  the  four  following  years  they  remained  destitute  of  a  pastor,  and  what  portion  of 
the  time  they  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  OcL 
17th,  1781,  the  church  unanimously  made  choice  of  Rev.  David  Jewett  for  their  pastor. 
Nov.  19,  he  signified  his  acceptance  of  their  call.  The  same  day  the  church  clKise  a 
council  to  instal  Mr.  Jewett  and  requested  them  to  meet  for  the  purpose-  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January  next.  In  about  fourteen  months  after  his  installation,  Jan.  2, 
1782,  God  was  pleased  to  remove  their  pastor  by  death,  February  or  March,  1788. 
From  Nov.  1781  to  1800  no  record  of  any  act  of  the  church  or  any  baptism  can  be  found. 
During  this  long  period  of  nineteen  years,  they  were  without  a  pastor  and  much  of  the 
time  destitute  of  a  preached  gospel.  From  the  records  of  the  town,  it  appears  that  in 
Sept.  1786,  they  extended  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Jacob  Cram  to  become  their  pastor,  but 
he  did  not  accept  their  proposal.  This  season  of  destitution  of  the  stated  ministrations  of 
the  gospel  was  one  of  great  trial  and  deep  affliction  to  Zion.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
church  joined  themselves  to  other  denominations,  some  removed  to  a  great  distance, 
and  numbers  went  to  their  long  home.  'The  ways  of  Zion  did  mourn.'  A  few 
*  wept  and  made  supplication.'  They  *  besought  God  to  looic  down  from  heaven,  to 
behold  and  visit  this  vine.* 

*<  In  March,  1791,  the  town  was  divided  and  the  northerly  part  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Readfield.  The  land  granted 
by  the  Plymouth  Company  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  Winthrop  was  sold  by 
authority  of  the  Legislature  and  the  avails  divided  between  the  two  towns,  and  the  inter- 
est was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  land  had  t>een  given.  This 
money  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  trouble  and  difficulty.  The  interest  is  now,  by 
leave  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  appropriated  to  the  supportof  town  schools. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1779,  Mr.  Jonathan  Belden,  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  min- 
istry, commenced  his  labors  among  the  people  attended  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  ionuences. 
A  precious  revival  of  religion  ensued,  and  a  considerable  number  were  gathered  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  May  10,  1800,  Mr.  Belden  received  the  unanimous  call  of  the 
church  to  become  their  pastor.  The  town  had  become  so  much  divided  In  sentiment  as 
no  longer  to  be  able  to  act  in  that  capacity  on  ecclesiastical  subjects.  Such  as  tavored 
the  Congregational  order  having  been  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  into  a  poll  parish 
concurred  with  the  call  of  the  church  to  Mr.  Belden.  He  acceded  to  their  proposals 
end  was  ordained  their  pastor  Aug.  27,  1800.  The  precise  number  belonging  to  the 
church  at  this  time  cannot  be  ascertained ;  probably,  however,  less  than  20,  thoup^  more 
than  40  had  been  members.  About  40  were  admitted  during  Mr.  Belden's  ministry.— 
Sept.  10, 1805,  a  mutual  council  called  by  the  pastor  and  the  church  unanimously  ad- 
vised, that  the  *  pastoral  connection  between  Rev.  Mr.  Belden  and  the  church  and  So- 
ciety under  his  care  be  dissolved,  in  compliance  with  his  and  their  wishes.'  The  con- 
nection was  accordingly  dissolved,  and  their  late  pastor  was  fully  and  *  most  cheerfully 
recommended.' 

••  The  Poll  Parish  corporation  was  dissolved  early  in  1806.  The  Baptists  in  town  had 
been  incorporated  into  a  Society  with  others  in  Readfield,  Oct.  10, 1806.  Rov.  David  Thurs- 
ton, who  had  been  preaching  with  them  generally  from  May  previous,  received  the  unan- 
imous request  of  the  church  to  settle  with  them  in  the  ministry.  The  town  united  In 
this  request.  Feb.  18, 1807,  he  was  solemnly  constituted  their  pastor  by  an  Ek^cle8ia8- 
tical  council.  The  church  then  consisted  of  about  53  members. — ^The  year  1810  com- 
menced favorably  to  Zion.  Hopes  were  raised  that  God  was  about  to  refresh  his  thirsty 
heritage  with  a  rich  shower  of  grace.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  attention  Of 
the  people  was  withdrawn  from  tlie  great  concerns  of  salvation  to  the  mode  and  subjects 
of  baptism.  Several  who  had  been  anxious  for  their  souls  gradually  lost  their  impres- 
sions and  became  indifferent.  Twelve  were  admitted  to  the  church,  as  the  first  of  that 
work  of  mercy.  In  1817,  there  were  a  number  of  hopeful  conversions;  and  14  were 
admitted  to  the  chureh  by  profession.  1820  was  a  year  rich  in  merey.  A  very  pleasant 
and  precious  revival  took  p^ace.  In  that  and  the  following  year  81  united  with  the 
church  from  the  world,  principally  the  fruit  of  this  worlE  of  grace,    llie  most  extensive 
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work  of  conversion  was  in  1824 ;  89  were  added  by  profession  and  10  (be  year  following^. 
1831  and  *32  were  seasons  of  more  than  usual  interest,  during  which  21  were  received. 
Twelve  members  were,  at  their  request,  dismissed  to  be  organized  into  a  church  in 
Readfield. 

"  Since  the  ordination  of  the  present  pastor,  8  members  of  the  church  have  become 
pastors  of  other  churches,  one  of  whom  has  deceased  ;  the  others  still  retain  the  pastoral 
relation.  The  church  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  supplied  five  pastors  of  churches 
with  wives." — MS,  Letter  of  Kev.  David  Thuratan,  preaent  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
WkUhrop, 


SKETCHES  OP  THE  GOVERNORS  AND  CHIEF  MAGISTRATES 

OP  NEW  ENGLAND, 

FROM  1630  TO  1820. 


[Bj  Jacob  D.  Moobi,  E«q.  Member  of  the  New  Hampehiro  and  New  Ttork.  Hiitorical  Soeietiot.] 


SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

fOoveraor  of  MaMacbuietU  from  1794  to  1797.] 

Sakuel  Adams,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  Governor 
of  Massachnsetts  from  1794  to  17i)7,  was  lx)rn  in  Boston,  on  the  ii7ih  of  September, 
1722.  Tlie  family  from  wiiicii  lie  descended,  was  one  of  tliose  wliicli  early  came  to 
New  England,  and  commenced  ttie  settlement  of  the  colony.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth,  of  estimable  character,  a  magistrate  of  Boston,  and  member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  many  years  under  the  colonial  government.  Having  resolved 
to  give  his  son  a  public  education,  Samuel  Adams  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Lovell,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  the  grammar  school  in  Boston.  Under  his  instruction, 
young  Adams  was  fitted  for  admission  to  Harvard  University,  at  an  early  age,  and 
received  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  1740,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  Two  years 
afterward,  he  received  the  Master's  degree ;  and  his  early  bias  in  favor  of  liberty  and 
equality,  may  be  inferred  from  the  question  which  he  selected  for  public  discussion  on 
takiufir  this  degree.  He  proposed,  and  maintained  with  great  ability,  **  the  lawfulness 
of  resisting  the  supreme  magistracy,  if  the  commonwealth  could  not  be  otherwise  pre- 
served." In  his  preparatory  course,  and  throughout  his  college  term,  he  was  a  sedate 
youth,  remarkable  for  his  assiduity  in  attending  to  his  studies,  and  punctuality  in  per- 
forming his  collegiate  duties.  He  exhibited  also  another  trait  worthy  of  imitation.  He 
practised  frugality,  and  without  incurring  the  reproaches  of  his  comrades,  actually 
saved  from  the  reo^ular  stipend  allowed  him  by  his  father,  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  publishing  a  political  pamphlet,  entitled  '*  Englishmen's  Rights."  His 
fiither  intended  to  have  nim  educated  for  the  profession  of  law;  but  this  purpose 
was  relinquished,  whether  at  the  instance  of  the  father  or  son,  is  not  known,  ana  he 
entered  the  counting-house  of  Thomas  Gushing,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Boston,  to 
become  qualified  for  mercantile  pursuits.  He  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  partial 
to  these  pursuits.  His  feelings  were  running  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  field  of 
politics  to  him  opened  brighter  prospects  or  fame  and  usefulness.  Even  while  in 
college,  his  mind  had  become  engrossed  in  public  afiairs,  and  to  their  consideration 
he  devoted  much  attenf-lon.  He  was  favorably  known  as  a  political  writer  during  tho 
admin istialion  of  Gov.  Shirley,  whom  he  opposed  on  the  ground  of  his  exercise  both 
of  the  civil  and  military  power. 

Af\er  leaving  the  house  of  Gushing,  he  commenced  business  as  a  merchant,  on  a 
considerable  capital  furnished  by  his  father.  But  the  attention  he  had  given  to  politics 
daring  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship,  had  of  course  drawn  his  mind  from  the  proper 
consideration  of  bns^iness,  and  he  was  indifferently  qualified  to  manage  a  mercantile 
establishment.*  His  enterprise  totally  failed  of  success,  and  he  was  reduced  to  very 
narrow  circumstances.  His  father  died,  when  he  was  but  twenty^five  years  of  age,  and 
on  him,  as  the  eldest  son,  devolved  the  care  of  the  family,  and  settlement  of  the  estate. 

His  attention  now  became  directed  almost  continually  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
parental  government.  He  discerned  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  presages  of  a  coming 
conflict.  He  was  vigilant  himself,  and  he  employed  much  time,  in  endeavoring  to 
•xcite  in  oChe^  a  similar  vigilance.    He  was  indefatigable  in  maintuning  the  rights  of 
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the  people ;  and  when,  in  a  later  period,  the  aspect  of  affairs  became  more  threatemn^y 
they  naturally  turned  to  him  as  a  leader.     His  popularity  was  unbounded. 

When  the  intelligence  reached  Boston,  In  17G3,  of  a  design  to  tax  tlie  colonies,  and 
place  the  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  parliament,  Adams  at  once  took  a  decided  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  measure.  At  that  period,  when  the  towns  met  to  choose  their  rep- 
resentatives to  the  general  assembly,  it  was  tlie  custom  to  instruct  them  respecting  tiietr 
legislative  duties.  At  the  first  town  meeting  in  Boston,  afler  that  intelligence  reached 
them,  the  people  placed  Mr.  Adams  on  the  committee  to  draw  up  instructions.  As 
chairman  of  that  committee,  it  became  his  duty  to  drai\  them.  The  instrument  is  still 
preserved  in  his  hand- writing  ;  and  in  that  manuscript  is  found  the  Jirst  ptthUc  denial  of 
the  right  of  the  British  pariUimnit  to  tax  the  colonies  without  Oicir  consent — the  first  dadal 
of  parliamentary  suprenuicij — and  the  first  public  suggestion  of  an  union  on  the  part  of 
all  the  colonies f  to  protect  thomselves  ao;ainst  British  aggression. 

Mr.  Adams  commenced  his  public  life  as  a  legislator  in  1765,  having  been  chosen 
representative  in  the  general  assembly  from  Boston.  He  very  soon  became  distin- 
guished in  that  body  for  his  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  ardent  support  of  popular  rights. 
His  commanding  influence,  and  sturdy  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  power,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  agents  of  parliament.  Overtures  were  made  to  him  by 
Gov.  Hutchinson,  but  they  were  promptly  rejected ;  and  Hutchinson  remarked  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  that  '^  such  is  the  obstinacy  and  inflexible  disposition  of  tlie  man,  that 
he  can  never  be  conciliated  by  any  oflice  or  gilt  whatever."  Xso  language  could  have 
paid  a  higher  tribute  to  his  integrity  and  patriotism. 

Soon  aller  he  took  his  seat  in  the  asuembly,  he  was  made  clerk  of  that  body.  With 
him  originated  the  suggestion  of  assemblmg  the  first  congress,  which  subsequently  met 
at  New  York — an  event  which  led,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  continental  congress,  to  the 
confederation,  and  that  great  chain  of  events  connected  with  the  war  of  independence. 

During  the  angry  contention  which  lasted  for  several  years  between  the  citizens  and 
the  military  force  quartered  in  Boston,  and  which  came  to  its  crisis  in  the  massacre  of 
the  5th  March,  1770,  Samuel  Adams  bore  a  distinguished  part,  with  his  associates,  John 
Adams,  Hancock,  and  others,  in  the  eflbrts  made  to  effect  their  removal  from  the  town. 
On  the  morning  af\er  the  outrage  was  committed,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  and 
Samuel  Adams  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  acting  governor 
Hutchinson,  and  demand  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops.  Hutchinson  at  first 
evaded  the  request,  on  some  frivolous  plea  ;  but  the  people  remaining  in  session,  di- 
rected their  committee  again  to  wait  on  the  governor ;  and,  on  being  told  by  Mr.  Adams 
that  tlie  consequences  of  his  refusal  must  rest  upon  his  own  head,  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind,  he  at  last  promised  compliance  with  their  demands. 

Governor  Hutchinson,  having  refused  to  receive  his  salary  from  the  province,  and 
being  paid  by  the  crown,  was  made  independent  of  the  people,  who  looked  upon  this 
measure  as  a  dangerous  innovation.  They  remonstrated  with  the  governor,  but  their 
representations  were  treated  with  indiflerence  and  contempt.  On  the  2nd  November, 
1772,  at  the  instance  of  Samuel  Adams,  a  large  committee  of  citizens  was  appointed 
'*to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  and  of  this  province  in  particular,  as  Men,  as  Chris- 
tians, and  as  Subjects  ;  to  communicate  and  publish  the  same  to  the  several  towns  in 
this  Province  and  to  the  world,  as  the  sense  of  this  town,  with  the  infringements  and 
violations  thereof  that  have  been,  or  from  time  to  time  may  be  made  ;  also  requesting 
of  each  town  a  free  communication  of  their  sentiments  on  this  subject.*'  This  commit- 
tee of  correspondence,  says  the  American  Annalist,  was  the  basis  of  the  subsequent 
union  of  the  colonies. 

Grovernor  Gage  arrived  at  Boston  in  May,  1774,  and  presuming  upon  the  truth  of  the 
maxim,  that  "every  man  has  his  price,"  made  overtures  through  Colonel  Fenton,  his 
agent,  to  Samuel  Adams.  These  men  had  a  lesson  to  learn,  that  there  is  such  a  tiling 
as  patriotism,  which  is  proof  against  venality  and  corruption.  The  celebrated  answer 
of  Mr.  Adams,  returned  to  Ganre  through  Fenton,  left  no  room  to  doubt.  ^' I  trusty  * 
said  he,  "  that  J  have  long  since  viade  my  peace  with  the  King  of  kings.  JVo  personal  con- 
sideration  sfuUl  induce  me  to  abandon  the  Titrhtcoua  cause  of  my  country.  Tell  Governor 
Gage,  it  is  the  advice  of  Samuel  Adams  to  him,  no  longer  to  insult  tlie  feelings  of  an 
exasperated  people." 

The  governor  having  negatived  no  less  than  thirteen  counsellors,  chosen  by  tlse  people 
in  May,  1774,  and  adjourned  the  General  Court  to  Salem,  the  Assembly  at  lengtli  ad- 
vised a  congress  of  tlie  colonies  at  Philadelphia  in  September.  Five  clelegates  were 
appointed  from  Massachusetts,  of  whom  Samuel  Adams  was  one.  On  the  5tli  Sept.  the 
first  continental  congress  assembled,  delegates  from  eleven  colonies  being  in  atten- 
dance. Mr.  Adams  was  indefatigable  and  earnest  in  his  labors,  devoting  his  constant 
efforts  to  the  cause.  In  the  committees  of  congiess,  and  in  the  associations  of  the  "  sons 
of  liberty,"  at  Boston,  he  was  the  soul  of  their  movements.  When,  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  April,  1775,  the  volleys  of  fire-arms  from  the  British  troops  at  Lexington,  an- 
nounced to  Samuel  Adams  and  his  companions,  tliat  the  great  battle  for  lil^rty  had 
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begun,  he  threw  ap  his  armn,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  barat  of  patriotic  rapture,  **  Oh ! 
what  a  fflorious  mornin«T  is  iliis  !  '* 

Five  days  before  tho  battle  of  Bunker's  flill,  Governor  Gixftf^  published  his  proclama- 
tion of  pardon  to  all  who  Hhouid  lay  down  liicir  arms,  cxcfpting  Samuel  Adams  and 
John  Hancock.  Tliis  iiononilile  exclusion  opvrak'd  powciitilly  to  bind  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  these  their  heroic  deteuderA,  and  no  event  could  have  happened  better  adapted 
to  enhance  their  popularity  in  that  community,  for  the  support  of  whose  dearest 
interests  they  had  b«*coine  obnoxious  to  the  royal  ven^reance. 

The  exasperation  of  Governor  (tu^c  towards  Shuhu'I  Adams,  had  been  increased  by 
the  bold  and  decided  measures  of  the  latter  in  the  aKsembly  at  Salem.  He  there  pro- 
posed the  measure  of  a  continental  congress  at  IMiiladelphiai  at  a  time  when  men's 
minds  were  not  maturely  decided  as  to  the  expediency  of  tlic  mea.<ure,  and  by  his  per- 
severance obtained  a  majority  to  act  with  him  ;  and  tlien,  in  secret  session,  tlie  five 
delegates,  as  before  staled,  were  elected,  notwithstanding  the  governor  issued  his  official 
injunction  to  stay  their  proceedings,  and  dissolve  the  assembly.  In  this  transaction,  tlie 
authority  of  the  governor  was  si>t  at  detiancc,  and  the  door  of  their  hall  bolted  against 
his  entrance.  His  secretary,  who  was  sent  with  a  commission  to  dissolve  the  assembly, 
was  refused  admittance  and  remained  on  the  steps  of  the  door  outside,  while  the  key 
was  safely  lodged  in  Samuel  Adams's  pocket. 

Mr.  Adams  took  his  seat  in  the  first  continental  congress  on  the  5th  September,  1774. 
and  continued  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  that  great  national  assembly  until 
1781,  exhibiting  a  devotion  and  perseverance  in  the  cause,  scarcely  ever  paralleled. 
Another  instance  of  his  enthusiasm  may  be  mentioned.  On  the  t^th  May,  1776,  while 
congress  was  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  the  sound  of  heavy  artillery  was  heard  down 
the  Delaware,  it  was  soon  known  to  proceed  from  gun-boats  that  had  been  sent  to 
protect  the  river  from  the  British  cruisers.  Hitherto  no  sound  of  actual  war  bad  reached 
that  section  of  country,  whose  inhabitants  were  rather  more  pacific  in  their  tone  than 
suited  the  ardor  and  exasperation  of  New  England.  As  the  sound  of  the  first  gun  burst 
upon  the  ear  of  congress,  Samuel  Adams  sprung  upon  his  feet,  and  cried  out  with  exul- 
tation, to  the  infinite  dismay  of  some  timid  members,  who  sat  near  him,  '*  Thank  God  ! 
the  game's  begun — none  can  stop  it  now."  His  name  is  found  among  the  signers  te 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  During  his  whole  congressional  life,  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  revolutionary  cause.  The  journals  of  congress,  during  that  period, 
ahow  his  name  on  almost  ail  important  committees  appointed  by  that  body.  During  the 
most  trying  and  gloomy  periods  of  the  war,  when  others  were  desponding,  he  alwayf 
kept  up  a  cheerful  spirit,  gently  reproving  others  for  their  fears,  and  expressing  his 
unwavering  reliance  upon  the  protection  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  who  he  had  felt 
assured,  from  the  first,  would  conduct  the  country  throui^h  all  its  trials  to  deliverance 
and  peace.    "  He  trusted  in  God,  and  was  not  confounded." 

In  17dl,  Mr.  Adams  retired  from  congress,  with  the  desire,  in  the  near  prospect  of 
peace,  to  be  relieved  from  further  public  labors.  He  looked  upon  the  victory  as  already 
won,  and  hoped  to  pasis  the  remainder  of  his  lifie  in  private  tranquillity.  But  his  fellow* 
citizens  repeatedly  called  his  services  to  their  aid.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  formed  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  committee  whick 
drafted  it.  He  was  successively  a  member  of  the  senate,  president  of  that  body,  and 
member  of  the  convention  which  adopted  the  federal  constitution.  In  1789,  ne  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  which  ofHRce  he  continued  until  1794,  when  he  suc- 
eeeded  John  Hancock,  as  Governor  of  the  State.  To  this  office  he  was  annually  elected 
until  1797,  when  his  age  and  increa.sing  infirmities  induced  him  to  retire  from  publie 
life  altogether.     He  died  on  the  'M  OctobtT,  18<Ki,  in  the  eighty -s<xond  year  of  his  age. 

Samuel  Adams  was  the  last  of  the  Puritans— a  class  of  men,  says  Gov.  Everett,  '*  to 
whom  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  mainly 
indebted,  for  the  great  progress  which  it  has  made  for  the  Inst  two  hundred  years ;  and 
when  the  Declaration  of  independence  was  signed,  that  di^penstation  might  be  con- 
sidered as  brought  to  a  close.  At  a  time  when  the  new  order  of  things  was  inducing 
laxity  of  manners  and  a  departure  from  the  ancient  strictness,  Samuel  Adams  clung 
with  greater  tenacity  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  fathers.  His  only  relaxation 
from  the  business  and  cares  of  life  was  in  the  indulgence  of  a  taste  for  sacred  rausio, 
for  which  he  was  qualified  by  the  possession  of  a  most  angelic  voice,  and  a  soul  solemnly 
impressed  with  religious  sentiment.     Resistance  to  oppression  was  his  vocation.** 

He  was  a  Christian.  He  was  at  an  early  age  imbued  with  piety,  and  the  purity  of 
his  character  and  life  attested  the  sincerity  of  his  profession.  The  last  production  of 
his  pen  is  said  to  have  been  in  favor  of  Christian  truth.  A  shoit  period  before  his 
death,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Thomas  Paine,  strongly  expressing  his 
disapprobation  of  that  man's  publications  against  the  Christian  R(*ligion. 

He  received  the  highest  honors  of  the  first  literary  institutions  of  nis  country,  and  the 
^nerai  homage  of  his  countrymen.  When  the  intelligence  of  his  death  reached  Wash- 
ingtoo,  the  House  of  Aepresentatives,  then  in  session,  resolved  unanimously,  '<  That 
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this  Honae  ii  penetrated  with  a  full  sense  of  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  his 
country,  in  the  most  arduous  times,  by  the  late  Samuel  Adams,  deceased,  and  that 
the  members  thereof  wear  crape  on  ttie  lefl  arm  for  one  month,  in  testimony  of  the 
national  gratitude  and  reverence  towards  the  memory  of  that  undaunted  and  illustrioua 
patriot." 

Governor  Adams  had  one  son,  Samuel,  who  was  born  at  Boston,  27th  October,  1751, 
ffraduated  at  Harvard  Coileffe  in  1770,  studied  the  medical  profession  under  Doctor 
Joseph  Warren,  and  served  his  country,  as  a  surgeon,  from  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities at  Lexington,  until  the  close  of  the  war.    He  died  17th  January,  i7dd. 

SAMUEL  ALLEN. 
[Governor  of  New  Hampehire  from  1693  to  1G98.J 

Samuel  Allen,  the  first  governor  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire,  after  its  re- 
establishment  as  a  separate  government,  in  1G92,  was  a  native  of  London,  where  he  waB 
bom  in  1G35,  and  bred  to  uie  occupation  of  a  merchant,  in  which  he  was  successful. 
He  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  somewhat  reserved  in  hifl 
manners,  but  post^essing  considerable  industry  and  enterprise  in  busine^ts.  John  Tuflon 
Mason,  having  died  witliout  issue,  the  title  to  the  province  of  New  Hampshire,  under 
the  original  grant  to  John  Mason,  descended  to  Robert  Tuflon  Mason.  Tired  of  ihe 
controversy  about  the  title,  which  had  existed  for  some  years,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
anxious  to  realize  some  immediate  benefit  from  this  legacy  of  a  province,  young  Mason 
cast  about  for  a  purchaser,  and  after  a  long  negotiation,  conveyed  to  Samuel  Allen,  on 
the  27th  April,  lUDl,  his  title  to  New  Hampshire,  for  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds. 

After  the  deposition  of  Goyemor  Andros,  in  April,  1G89,  by  the  people  of  Boston, 
who  had  been  provoked  to  open  resistance,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire,  finding 
themselves  without  a  government,  again  sought  the  protection  of  Massachusetts.  On 
the  12\h  March,  IGDO,  a  temporary  union  took  place,  to  subsist  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
King  should  be  made  known.  In  the  following  year,  the  people  held  a  convention  of 
deputies,  and  petitioned  the  King  to  be  re-annexed  to  Massachusetts,  from  which  they 
had  been  reluctantly  separated.  But  the  new  proprietor,  Allen,  vigilant  in  fortifying 
his  claim  to  the  province,  in  the  mean  time  had  applied  to  the  King  to  recognize  his 
title,  and  to  confer  upon  him  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  the  province.  The  agents 
of  Massachusetts,  who  were  at  that  time  in  England  soliciting  a  new  charter,  earnestly 
requested  tliat  New  Hampshire  might  be  included,  agreeably  to  the  petitions  of  iU 
inhabitants.  But  such  were  the  exertions  of  Allen,  and  the  mfluence  which  he  was 
enabled  to  bring  to  his  aid,  that  he  obtained  his  appointment,  and  New  Hampshire  waa 
again  established  as  a  separate  government.  Allen's  commission  was  dated  1st  March, 
lo92;  but  he  did  not  repair  to  his  government  for  several  years.  He  procured  the 
appointment  of  his  son-in-law,  John  Usher,  as  lieutenant  governor,  with  full  power  to 
execute  the  office  in  the  absence  of  the  governor.  The  appointment  of  Allen  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  people,  who  from  the  first  were  resolved  not  to  hold  their  estates 
under  proprietary  leases,  and  spurned  the  idea  of  being  the  mere  tenants  of  the  soil  they 
cultivated.  The  transfer  of  tlie  proprietary  claim  from  Mason  to  Allen,  they  regarded 
as  only  a  change  of  names,  and  anticipated  a  renewal  of  all  their  former  vexations  under 
the  new  claimant.  Nor -was  the  appointment  of  Usher  any  more  acceptable.  He  had 
been  an  active  agent  under  Andros,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  person  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Usher  arrived  and  published  his  commission  at  Portsmouth, 
13th  August,  1G92,  and  entered  at  once  upon  his  public  dutie:).  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  secure  the  records  and  files  of  the  Superior  Court,  including  all  the  papers 
relating  to  Mason's  claim.  He  succeeded,  but  in  doing  so,  greatly  irritated  tlie  people. 
Still  further  to  promote  the  interests  of  Allen,  he  suspended  several  members  of  the 
council,  who  were  active  opponents  of  the  proprietary  claim.  Disappointed  in  not 
receivin<r  the  salary  which  Allen  had  stipulated,  Usher  made  applications  from  time  to 
time  to  the  As!«mbly  for  grants  of  money  ;  but  they  steadily  evaded  his  request,  gen- 
erally on  the  plea  of  poverty.  Allen  having  added  to  these  rexations,  by  suffering  bis 
bills  to  come  back  protested,  Usher,  in  1695,  requested  Allen  to  come  over  and  take 
personal  charge  of  his  govern ment.  Usher  was  about  this  time  unexpectedly  removed, 
and  his  place  suppliea  as  lieutenant  governor  by  William  Fartridore,  a  popular  ship- 
wright of  Portsmouth.  In  1697,  the  Larl  of  Bellomont  received  Uie  appointment  of 
Governor  of  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  but  remained  in  England, 

Governor  Allen  now  began  to  see  that  it  was  time  to  look  in  person  to  bis  interests  in 
New  Hampshire.  He  embarked  in  the  summer  of  1698,  for  the  province,  and  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  15th  September.  He  met  with  a  cold  reception.  The  people  were 
aware  that  the  Earl  of  Bellomont  had  been  appointed  governor,  but  until  his  arrival,  It 
was  andeniable  that  Allen's  commission  was  in  force.    Allen  aasomed  the  governineni; 
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and  Usher,  who  had  been  deeplj  chained  at  his  lemoval  in  16%,  now  took  his  seai 
in  the  council,  as  lieutenant  governor,  to  the  exclusion  of  l^artridge.  This  proceeding, 
which  was  counteniinced  by  Allen,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  people.  Both  the 
council  and  assembly  regarded  it  as  illegal,  and  most  of  the  old  counsellors  refused  to 
■it  with  Usher.  A  new  assembly  met  on  the  5th  January,  HiiiiK  They  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  impost  and  excise,  but  ordered  the  money  to  be  kept  in  the  tieasury  until  the 
arrival  of  the  £arl  of  Bellomont ;  which  so  irritated  the  governor,  that  he  forthwith 
dissolved  the  assembly.  This  violent  measure  was  one  ot  the  clusing  acts  of  Allen's 
administration,  which  terminated  on  the  31st  July  following,  on  the  arrival  of  the  l^arl. 

Allen  new  caused  suits  to  be  commenced  for  recovering  possession  of  the  lands  he 
claimed  in  New  Hampshire.  The  courts  uniformly  decided  against  him,  and  when  he 
claimed  an  appeal  to  the  King  in  council,  this  was  denied.  He  next  petitioned  the 
King  for  liberty  to  appeal,  which  request  was  granted.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
chief  reliance  of  the  opponents  of  Allen  in  his  suits,  was  the  lamous  Wheelwright 
deed,  since  proved  to  be  a  forgery. 

While  the  suits  of  Allen  were  pending,  William  HI.  died,  and  Queen  Anne  came  to 
the  throne.  On  the  trial  of  the  appeals  before  the  Queen  in  council,  the  former  judff* 
ments  were  affirmed,  on  the  ground  that  Allen  had  not  proved  that  Mason  was  ever  m 
possession  of  the  lands.  He  had  permission,  however,  to  commence  his  actions  anew 
in  the  courts  of  New  Hampshire,  to  try  his  title.  In  December,  1703,  Alien  entered 
upon  and  took  possession  of  all  the  common  lands  within  the  several  townships,  and 
commenced  his  actions  anew  to  determine  his  title  to  the  improved  lands.  The  courts 
again  decided  against  him,  and  he  again  appealed  to  the  Queen  in  council.  Both 
parties  growing  tired  of  this  continued  litigation,  overtures  weie  made  by  Allen  for  an 
adjustment  of  Use  controversy.  On  the  3rd  May,  1705,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  several  towns  met  at  Portsmouth,  to  agree  upon  terms  with  Allen.  A  settlement 
had  nearly  been  concluded,  when  Allen  suddenly  fell  sick,  and  died  at  New  Castle,  on 
the  5th  May,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Gov.  Allen,  in  his  deportment  and  character,  was  exemplary.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  constantly  attended  divine  worship  in  the  congregation  at 
New  Castle,  and  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  He  iel\  one  son, 
Thomas,  whom  the  Queen  permitted  to  renew  the  suits,  but  who  died  in  1715,  before  a 
final  decision  could  be  had  ;  and  four  daughters,  Elizabeth,  who  married  John  Usher ; 
Jane,  who  married  a  Steele;  Fanny,  who  married  a  Walton,  and  had  sons,  George, 
Shadrach  and  Samuel ;  and  Anne,  who  married  Thomas  Locklin. 

SIR  EDMUND  ANDROS. 

rOovsmor  of  New  York  from  1674  to  1683 :  of  New  Enj'land  from  1686  to  1689 ;  and  of  Virgiuia  from  lOOB 

to  leUtt.] 

Sir  Edmuitd  Andros,  **  Seigneur  of  Sausmares,"  as  he  styled  himself,  and  "  a  poor 
knight  of  Guernsey,"  as  he  is  called  by  Oldmixon,  was  a  native  of  Guernsey,  where  he 
was  born  in  16:12.    His  family  is  represented  to  have  been  of  wealthy  and  respectable 
connections,  and  Edmund  was  secured  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major.     Afler  the  peace  of  1G74,  which  restored  to  the  Duke  of  York  tlie  possession 
of  his  American  territories,  he  obtained  from  Charles  11.  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  and 
immediately  appointed  Major  Andros  Governor  of  his  territories  in  America.     On  the 
31st  October,  1674,  Andros  arrived  at  New  York,  received  the  sunender  of  the  territory 
from  the  Dutch  authorities,  and  re-established  the  former  government  of  the  Duke. 
The  territory  conferred  on  the  Duke  comprehended  not  only  New  York,  but  the  grt^ater 
portion  of  the  whole  coast  to  the  north.     The  charter  sanctioned  whatever  ordinance 
the  Duke  of  York,  or  his  agents,  might  establish,  and  in  regard  to  justice  and  legisla- 
tion, (says  Bancroft,)  Andros,  the  governor,  was  lefl  to  his  own  conscience  and  his 
employer.     He  claimed  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants  of  Long  Island,  and  of  the 
whole  country  west  of  Connecticut  river.     1'he  people  of  the  eastern  part  of  Lon^ 
Island  at  6rst  resisted  his  demand,  but  finally  submitted.     The  people  of  Connecticut 
stubbornly  resolved  to  maintain  their  independence  of  the  Duke  of  York ;   and  on 
receiving  intimations  in  the  year  following  that  Andros  was  about  to  invade  the  colony, 
took  measures  to  resist  his  forces.     Captain  Bull,  at  the  head  of  the  Hartford  militia, 
proceeded  down  the  Connecticut,  and  just  as  they  arrived  at  Saybrouk  fort,  Androe 
appeared,  and  hoisting  the  King's  flag,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.     Imme- 
diately the  English  colors  were  raised  within  the  fortress.     Despairing  of  success,  by  a 
resort  to  force,  Andros  attempted  persuasion.     He  ordered  the  Duke's  patent  and  his 
own  commission  to  be  read.     Bull,  in  tlie  King's  name,  commanded  him  to  desisL 
The  clerk  still  proceeding.  Bull  repeated  his  interdict  with  such  encrtry  of  voice  and 
manner,  as  silenced  him ;  and  Andros,  overawed  by  the  Connecticut  militia,  abandoned 
his  enterprise,  and  returned  to  New  York. 
Andros,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  his  master,  discouraged  even  the  mention  of  an 
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bly,  and  proccoded  to  levy  oudlomfi,  and  establish  ordinancesi  without  the  consent  of 
the  people.  The  Purilans  of  Lonjr  Island,  Ijowover,  were  so  unanimous  in  opposition, 
oiaiming  a  n»pn'senUiliou  aa  an  inalienable  birthriiflit,  that  Andros  advised  the  Duke  of 
York  to  conct'de  to  them  UtrisljiUve  franchises.  The  reply  of  James  was  as  follows  : 
"  1  caonot  but  suspect  asseuibhes  would  be  of  dantrerous  consequence  ;  nothing  beingr 
more  known  than  the  aptness  of  such  b«)dies  to  assume  to  tliemselves  many  privileeeSy 
which  prove  destructive  to,  or  very  often  disturb,  the  peace  of  government,  when  tney 
are  allowed." 

During  the  year  1G75,  Philip  Carteret,  as  the  deputy  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  resomed 
the  government  of  East  Jersey.  He  waj  a  popular  chief  magistrate.  He  encoara^d 
a  direct  trade  with  England,  unincumbered  with  the  customs  exacted  by  Andrea  a( 
New  York.  The  commerce  of  New  York  was  thus  placed  in  jeopardy;  and  Andros, 
disregarding  the  patent  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  Sir  George,  claimed  that  the  ships  of 
New  Jersey  should  pay  tribute  at  New  York.  The  people  of  New  Jersey  resisted,  and 
Carteret  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  Andros ;  but  finally  released  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury.  Andros  then  attempted  to  intimidate  the  government  of  New  Jersey  by  the  royal 
patent  to  the  Duke.  But  the  firmness  of  the  lejTisiature  preserved  her  independence. 
While  tliis  controversy  was  going  on,  Andros  had  been  to  England  and  returned.  The 
rights  of  New  Jersey  had  been  confirmed  by  the  English  tribunals;  and  New  York, 
presenting  for  the  lime,  the  spectacle  of  free  trade,  was  left  without  a  revenue.  Andrae 
returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  New  York  by  Thomas 
Dongan,  in  November,  liksi. 

The  Duke  of  York  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  Feb.  1685,  under  the  title  of  James  II. ; 
and  on  the  3rd  June,  IGrHi,  appointed  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  had  been  knitted  on 
his  return  from  the  government  of  New  York,  as  Governor  of  all  the  New  England 
colonies,  including  Plymouth.  Chalmers  says  "  there  was  a  great  new  seal  appomted 
for  New  England  under  tiie  administration  of  Andros,  which  was  honored  with  a  remark- 
able motto:  Sunrjuam  libertas  gratiuT  extat.''  Hume,  speaking  of  the  colonies,  says, 
*'King  James  recalled  the  charters,  by  which  their  liberties  were  secured ;  and  he  sent 
over  governors  vested  with  absolute  power." 

Governor  Andros  arrived  at  Boston,  on  the  20th  December,  and  published  his  com- 
mission. '*  He  was  received,"  says  Chalmers,  **  with  a  satisfaction  in  proportion  only 
as  he  was  less  dreaded  than  Kirke.'"  Andros  held  his  first  council  on  the  30th  De- 
cember, and  commenced  with  fair  professions ;  but  soon  violated  them,  and  proved 
himself  a  fit  and  willing  instrument  of  tyranny.  He  was  authorized  to  appoint  and 
remove  the  members  of  his  council ;  and  with  their  consent,  to  make  laws,  impose 
taxes,  and  control  the  militia  of  the  country.  Although  the  council  at  first  consisted 
of  forty  or  more,  af\er  a  short  time  few  acted  with  the  governor,  and  seven  being  suffi- 
cient for  a  board,  he  selected  such  as  were  his  most  devoted  adherents.  A  series  of 
despotic  measures  ensued.  The  press  was  placed  under  the  censorship  of  the  notorious 
Randolph.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  infringed.  Religious  institutions  were  impaired. 
Personal  liberty  was  disregarded.  None  were  permitted  to  leave  the  colony  without 
license  from  the  governor.  Magistrates  alone  were  permitted  to  solemnize  marriages  ; 
and  no  marriages  were  allowed,  until  bonds  with  sureties  were  executed  to  the  gov- 
ernor, to  be  forfeited  if  any  lawful  impediment  should  afterwards  appear.  The  fees 
of  office  were  enormously  increased,  particularly  in  matters  of  probate ;  even  a  clerk  of 
the  secretary  Randolph  amassed  JE1,()00  sterling  per  annum  from  these  fees.  The 
people  were  only  allowed  to  vote  for  municipal  officers.  The  vote  by  ballot  was 
abolished.  And  when  the  people  of  Lynn  remonstrated,  Andros  told  them  plainly, 
"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  town  in  the  whole  country."  He  gave  out  that  all  titles 
to  land  were  annulled  ;  and  when  Indian  deeds  were  produced,  he  declared  them  •*  no 
better  than  the  scratch  of  a  bear's  paw."  Landholders  were  obliged  again  to  pay  for 
lands  which  they  had  held  for  thirty  or  forty  j'enrs.  A  tax  of  a  penny  in  the  ponnd, 
and  a  poll-tax  of  twenty  pence  was  laid.  The  towns  generally  resisted  its  payment, 
and  the  people  of  Ipswich  published  a  protest  against  the  exaction,  as  contrary  to  law, 
for  which  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  were  imprisoned,  and  fined,  among  whom 
was  the  intrepid  John  Wise,  the  minister  of  the  town,  who  was  suspended  from  his 
ministerial  functions,  fined  £50,  and  compelled  to  give  a  bond  of  £1,000  for  good 
behavior. 

On  the  12th  January,  1087,  Andros  published  his  commission  at  Providence,  dissolved 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island,  broke  its  seal,  and  assumed  the  administration.  Con- 
necticut evaded  his  demands.  On  the  l:Uh  June,  1(187,  he  sent  his  secretary,  Ran- 
dolph, to  Connecticut,  with  a  threatening  mepsairc,  which  that  government  disregard- 
ing, Andros,  with  his  suite,  and  some  sixty  regular  troops,  repaired  in  October  to 


*  Colonel  Kirke,  aftcrwanli  lo  infnmouBly  diHtinguished  by  tho  crueltieii  which  he  practised  opoo  Um 
adherents  of  tho  iliratod  Duke  of  Moninuiith,  hud  actually  been  oppuiuted  in  June,  1664,  bv  Charles  IL. 
as  Uovcrnor  of  Massachusotu,  Now  Uamnsliiro,  Maine,  and  Plymoulh ;  but  the  death  of  the  ikiax  aaaulloa 
uio  appoiauneat. 
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Hartford,  where  the  afscmbly  was  in  session.  Appearing  before  that  body,  he  declared 
the  government  to  be  dissolved,  and  demanded  (he  charter.  The  asscnibly,  slow  and 
reluctant  to  surrender  or  produce  the  cherished  patent,  kept  up  the  debute  until  the 
shades  of  evening  had  descended ,  when  the  parchment  was  brought  and  placed  upon 
the  table.  The  lights  were  all  at  once  extinguished,  though  no  disorder  or  confusion 
prevailed ;  and  when  re-lighted,  the  charter  had  disappeared.  William  Wadsworth  of 
Hartfordi  stealing  noiselessly  through  the  crowd,  had  concealed  the  patent  in  the  hollow 
of  an  oak,  which  is  yet  standing  to  confirm  the  tale.  Sir  Edmund  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, and  calling  for  the  records  of  Uie  colony,  wrote  tiie  word  "  Finris  "  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings. 

Returning  to  Boston,  Governor  Andros  continued  his  course  of  arbitrary  measures 
there,  and  directed  the  rapacity  of  his  secretary  to  the  settlements  in  Maine,  but  they 
had  idready  been  subjected  to  ollicial  pillage,  in  the  spring  of  Mlf^fi^  Andros  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  seven  hundred  men,  proceeded  to  the  Penobucot,  against  tlie  Eastern 
Indians,  who  retired  on  his  approach,  and  his  only  trophy  was  the  plunder  of  the  house 
and  fort  of  the  Baron  de  St.  Castine. 

In  March,  IGtid,  a  new  commission  was  issued  by  the  king,  adding  New  York  and 
the  Jerseys  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Andros,  and  on  the  :28th  July,  the  order  to  Governor 
Dongan  of  New  York  to  deliver  up  the  seal  of  the  province  to  Andros,  was  read  in  the 
provincial  council,  and  placed  upon  tlie  records. 

The  news  of  the  landing  of  tiie  prince  of  Orange  in  England,  reached  Boston  on  the 
4th  April,  1G89.     Andros  imprisoned  tlie  bearer  of  the  news.     The  patience  of  the 

S^ople  had  long  since  been  exhausted.  They  now  resolved  on  striking  a  decisive  blow, 
n  the  morning  of  the  Idth  April,  the  town  was  in  arms,  and  the  people  from  the 
country  poured  in  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  capital.  The  governor,  with  such  of  hie 
cooncil  and  others  as  had  been  most  active  in  obnoxious  measures  were  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. A  declaration,  defending  tlie  insurrection,  was  publicly  read  ;  the  old  magis- 
trates were  reinstated  as  a  council  of  safety  ;  and  the  venerable  Governor  Bradstreet 
was  made  their  president.  On  the  2Uth  May,  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king 
and  queen  at  Boston. 

Andros  and  his  accomplices,  in  tlie  meantime  remained  in  confinement,  until  the 

rleasure  of  the  king  and  queen  should  be  made  known.  On  the  'Mhh  July,  William 
II.  issued  an  order  for  the  immediate  conveyance  of  Andros,  Randolph  and  others  to 
England,  *'  to  answer  what  may  be  objected  against  them."  They  were  sent  home  to 
England  ;  but  in  considering  their  case,  the  king  was  placed  in  an  awkward  dilemma. 
If  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  Andros,  and  sanctioned  tlie  proceedings  of  the  colonists, 
it  might  be  used  as  an  argument  and  precedent  in  favor  of^  future  insurrections.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  approve  the  course  of  Andros,  and  censure  the  acts  of  tlie  people, 
would  be  condemning  the  very  same  course  which  had  produced  the  revolution  in  Eng- 
land. The  case  was  tliercfore  summarily  disposed  of.  The  colonists  were  confirmed  m 
their  rights.  Andros  was  released,  and  though  generally  regarded  as  a  bad  man  and 
magistrate,  still  retained  his  influence  at  home.  In  February,  IGH^,  a  little  more  than 
two  years  after  his  disgrace  at  Boston,  he  was  appointed  by  William  III.  governor  of 
the  province  of  Virginia,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  he  was  superseded  by 
Nicholson,  in  1608.  Whether  he  found  a  people  whose  opinions  were  more  congenial 
with  hie  own,  or  had  learned  wisdom  from  misfortune,  it  is  certain  that  few  governors 
of  Virginia  were  more  generally  beloved.  He  returned  to  London,  where  he  died  in 
February,  1714,  Douglass  says,  *'at  a  very  advanced  a^e."  He  was  t^,  at  the  time  of 
his  death.     His  wife  died  at  Boston,  according  to  SewaTl,  in  February,  1()^8. 

History  has  done  no  more  than  justice  to  Andros,  in  stamping  him  with  the  character 
of  a  tyrant.  Oldmixon,  in  1741,  said  *'  He  was  a  Man  of  as  mean  a  Character  as  For- 
tune, and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  amazement  that  such  a  man  should  have  been  con- 
tinued in  office  afler  the  Revolution.  The  family  of  Andros  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
upon  the  island,  and  the  descendants  were  living  at  Guernsey  and  Alderney,  as  late  as 
17!>8.  John  Andros,  the  ancestor  of  Governor  Andros,  was,  from  15^*2  to  1007,  one  of 
the  twelve  jurats,  or  judges,  who,  with  the  Bailiff,  composed  tlie  Royal  Court  of  the 
Island — an  office  which  continued  in  some  of  the  family  name  down  to  as  late  a  period 
as  1765.  Amice  Andros,  the  father  of  Sir  Edmund,  was  Bailiff  of  the  Island  from  1660 
to  his  death,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1674,  oet.  64.  In  the  inscription  upon  a  mural  monu- 
ment in  the  church  of  St.  Martin's,  Guernsey,  over  the  remains  of  Amice  Andros,  Esq., 
he  is  styled  **  Seigneur  of  Sausmares  and  lerbourg,  Hereditary  Steward  of  the  Island. 
Lieutenant  of  Ceremonies  in  the  Courts  of  Charles  I.  and  II.,  Judge  of  the  Royal 
Court  of  Guernsey,  and  Major  General  of  the  Forces  of  the  Isle,"  &c.  Afler  his  death, 
the  office  of  Bailiff  was  filled  by  his  son,  Edmund  Andros,  until  his  departure  for  New 
York  in  August,  1674.  The  Seigniory  or  Lordship  of  Sausmares,  is  of  Norman  origin 
and  great  antiquity  in  the  island.  The  fief  became  vested  in  the  family  of  Andros,  by 
intermarriage  with  that  of  Sausmares.  The  late  Gen.  Brock,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Queenstown,  U.  C,  Oct.  13, 1612,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Andros  family. 
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BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 

[Governor of  Riiode  Island  from  1657  to  1660 ;  from  16G2  to  1666 ;  from  1669  to  1679 ;  and  from  1677  to  1679L] 

Beh EDICT  Arhold,  who  was  at  dilTerent  periods  for  the  epace  of  thirteen  jeara 
chief  magistrate  of  Rhode  Island,  was  born  in  England,  2l8t  Dec.  1GI5.  He  was  the  son 
of  William  Arnold,  who  followed  Roger  Williams  to  his  new  settlement  at  Providence, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  twelve  members  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  the  country, 
founded  in  March,  l()38-9.  After  Williams  had  purchased  his  plantation  of  the  Indians, 
he  offered  to  share  the  lands  he  had  obtained  with  such  of  his  friends  at  Boston  and  else- 
where, as  chose  to  join  him.  In  a  short  time,  the  little  colony  increased  by  emigrants 
from  Massachusetts  and  Europe.  Benedict  Arnold  removed  to  Providence  in  1638,  and 
■ettled  on  a  tract  of  twelve  acres  conveyed  to  him  bv  Williams.  The  year  following, 
with  several  others,  he  removed  to  Pawtozet,  south  of  Providence,  and  within  the  terri- 
tory ceded  to  Williams. 

In  1G42,  Samuel  Gorton,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  from 
Newport,  on  account  of  his  heretical  principles  and  "  abuse  of  the  magistrates,"  pur- 
chased lands  at  Pawtuzet,  and  was  soon  joined  by  a  number  who  had  been  disfranchised 
at  Newport,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  him.  Disturbances  of  a  violent  character 
soon  arose  between  Gorton's  friends  and  the  former  inhabitants.  In  this  exigency, 
application  was  made  to  tlie  government  of  Massachusetts  for  aid.  A  memorial  was 
drawn  op  by  Benedict  Arnold,  and  signed  by  him  and  twelve  others,  in  which  they 
charged  Gorton  with  '*  having  foully  abused  high  and  low  at  Aquetneck,  and  bewitch- 
ing and  bemadding  poor  Providence."  Massachusetts  replied  to  them,  that  PaWtuxet 
was  not  within  her  jurisdiction,  and  that  until  they  submitted  themselves  either  to  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  or  of  Plymouth,  no  interference  could  be  offered  in  their 
contentions.  The  proposition  thus  made,  by  a  minority  of  Pawtuxet,  to  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  meet  with  a  very  cordial  response  from  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  in  September,  four  of  tlie  most  conspicuous,  Benedict  Arnold,  his  father 
William  Arnold,  and  two  others,  proceeded  to  Boston,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Massachusetts.  This  act  led  to  the  assumption  of  authority  by  this  latter 
colony  over  the  whole  of  Rhode  Island.  The  consequences  were  excessively  annoying 
to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  The  general  assembly  at  Warwick,  in  May,  1G49, 
ordered  **  letters  to  be  sent  to  Benedict  Arnold  and  his  father,  and  the  rest  of  Pawtuxet, 
about  their  subjecting  to  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island."  Still  these  men  preferred  to 
remain  under  Massachusetts. 

In  April,  1(>5I,  William  Coddin^on  of  Pawtuxet,  who  went  to  England  in  1649, 
obtainea  a  charter  for  Rhode  Island,  Canonicut,  &c.  constituting  him  the  governor 
thereof  This  gave  great  offence,  and  the  people,  nearly  unanimous  in  their  opinions 
on  this  point,  refused  to  submit  to  his  government.  They  sent  out  Roger  Williams 
and  John  Clarke  to  procure  a  revocation  of  Coddington's  patent,  which  they  effected. 
On  the  12th  of  September,  1G54,  Williams  was  chosen  president  agreeably  to  the  char- 
ter and  laws  of  the  colony,  and  continued  in  office  until  1657.  During  this  year  Ben- 
edict Arnold  and  William  Coddington  purchased  of  the  Narraganset  sachems,  the  island 
of  Quononoquotf  now  Jamestown. 

In  February,  1657,  William  Harris,  for  turbulent  and  seditious  conduct,  became  ob- 
noxious to  Governor  Williams,  who  issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
This  proceeding  was  objected  to  on  the  part  of  Benedict  Arnold  and  others,  as  an  im- 
proper use  of  power,  and  the  people  seem  to  have  sustained  the  objection ;  for  in  the 
following  Mav,  Governor  Williams  was  left  out  of  office,  and  Benedict  Arnold  chosen 
president.     He  was  re-elected  in  the  two  following  years. 

The  persecution  of  the  Quakers  commenced  soon  afler  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  that 
fleet  in  1656.  Sanguinary  laws  were  adopted  against  them  by  all  the  united  New 
England  colonies,  except  Rhode  Island,  and  were  enforced  with  rigor,  until  an  order 
from  Charles  II.,  in  IG61,  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings.  Governor  Arnold,  during 
this  persecution,  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  religious  freedom.  Commissioners 
from  the  other  colonics  endeavored  to  prevail  on  Rhode  Island  to  unite  with  them,  in 
extirpating  the  new  sect.  But  she  remained  true  to  her  principles.  The  general 
assembly,  in  March,  1657,  declared  the  platform  on  which  their  charter  rested,  to  be 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  sent  this  declaration  to  the  commissioners.  They  again 
pressed  the  governor  and  assembly  to  unite  with  the  other  colonies,  but  with  no  better 
success.  The  answer  returned  in  October  following,  by  the  assembly,  was  drawn  up 
by  Governor  Arnold,  and  signed  by  him,  as  president — and  while  expressly  disapproving 
the  heresies  of  the  Quakers,  it  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  toleration.  The  other  colonies 
were  incensed,  at  the  inflexible  adherence  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  principles  of  her 
founder:  and  they  again  sent  commissioners,  requiring  that  colony  to  unite  in  a  general 
persecution,  under  the  penalty  of  being  herself  placed  under  the  ban  of  excommunicap* 
tion  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  colonies.  This  roused  the  spirit  of  Rhode 
Island.    She  determined  to  resist  the  demand — and  did  resist    She  appealed  to  the 
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king ;  and  in  1661 ,  the  royal  mandamas  directed  to  the  govemmenft  of  New  England, 
pot  an  end  to  the  farther  peraecntion  of  the  Quaken. 

On  the  8th  July,  1663,  the  a^ent  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Clarke,  obtained  from  Charlee 
II.  a  new  chatter,  which,  to  the  preient  day,  continues  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State.  Benedict  Arnold  waa  created  by  the  charter  the  first  governor,  and  Roger 
Williams  was  one  of  the  assistants.  Arnold  was  annually  re-elected  until  1672,  and 
afterwards  from  1677  to  1679.  He  died  in  office,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1678,  aced  62. 
He  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  popular  manners,  of  great  energy  of  character,  and  de? oted 
to  the  interests  of  his  constituents.  He  is  oAen  mentioned  by  Winthrop  in  his  History, 
as  "  a  ffreat  friend  of  Massachusetts,  especially  in  negotiations  with  the  Indians,"  witb 
whose  hnguage  he  was  familiar,  and  who  had  great  confidence  in  his  integrity. 

WALTER  BAREFOOTE. 

[Gowrnor  of  New  Uamptbiro  for  a  thoit  period  ia  1685.] 

Waltse  Barspodts,  who  was  deputy  goTernor  and  president  of  the  eooneil  of 
New  Hampshire,  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Uranfield,  and  exercised  tbe 
office  of  goremor  for  a  short  time  aAer  Cranfield  left  the  province,  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  born  in  1635.  We  find  him  in  active  business  as  a  merchant  in  Great 
Island,  (New  Castle,)  near  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  as  early  as  1660.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  II.,  Edmund  Randolph,  the  creature  of  Cranfield  and  Andros,  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  customs  for  New  England.  Looking  about  for  a  suitable  agent  m  New 
Hampshire,  he  appointed  Walter  Barefoote  his  deputy  at  Portsmouth.  Randolph  waa 
in  bM  odor  throughout  the  province,  and  his  new  deputy  very  soon  earned  a  similar 
distinction.  On  receiving  his  appointment,  Barefoote  published  an  advertisement, 
requiring  that  all  vessels  should  be  entered  and  cleared  with  him.  His  orders  were 
peremptorilv  resisted,  and  for  attempting  to  execute  an  office  not  derived  from  tlie  con* 
stitnled  autnorities  of  the  province,  he  waa  arraigned  before  the  president  and  council, 
24th  March,  1690,  found  guilty  on  the  trial,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10.  The 
indictment  charges  him  with  "  having  in  a  high  and  presumptuous  manner  set  up  his 
majesty's  office  of  customs  without  leave  from  the  president  and  council ;  with  dis* 
toroing  and  obstmctinff  his  majestjr's  subjects,  in  passing  from  harbor  to  harbor,  and 
town  to  town ;  and  with  insolence,  in  makinir  no  other  answer  to  any  question  pro- 
pounded to  him,  but  *  My  name  is  Walter,  &c.  Barefoote  continued  his  petfy 
annoyances,  and  on  the  lOu  of  March,  1682,  eeiied  a  veisel  at  Portsmouth,  for  a  pre- 
tended violation  of  the  laws  of  trade.  He  was  again  pro^cuted ;  pleaded  his  deputation 
iVom  Randolph  before  the  council,  in  justification ;  but  was  nevertheless  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  £20,  and  two  of  his  assistants  £5  each.  This  afiair  was  carried  by 
appeal  before  tne  king,  but  the  issue  is  not  mentioned. 

On  the  Qth  of  May,  1682,  Barefoote  was  named  as  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the 
province,  in  Governor  Cranfield*s  commission.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1683,  he  waa 
appointed  captain  of  the  fort,  in  place  of  Cant.  Elias  Stileman,  who  had  given  some 
onence  to  Cranfield.  During  the  same  year,  barefoote  was  made  a  judge,  ind  Randolph 
attorney  general,  both  proving  themselves  ihe  willing  instruments  of  Cranfield 's 
rapacity.  Barefoote,  in  nis  capacity  as  judge,  promoted  the  persecution  of  Moodey, 
and  otner  protestant  clergymen,  who  had  refused  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  Cran- 
field. In  /une,  1685,  Barefoote  was  appointed  deputy  governor.  Articles  dT complaint 
against  the  administration  of  Cranfield  bad  already  Men  preferred  by  the  agent  of  the 
province  to  the  king;  and  when  Cranfield  learned,  through  private  correspondence, 
thi^  the  decision  was  against  him,  he  secretly  left  the  province. 

Walter  Barefoote  was  now  the  acting  governor  of  the  province ;  but  his  administration 
was  a  short  and  unquiet  one.  Dudley  succeeded  him  in  May,  1686.  Barefoote,  however, 
during  his  stay  in  office,  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  who  ordeiea 
the  proceedings  to  be  suspended,  suffered  executions  in  favor  of  Mason,  recovered  in 
Cranfield's  courts,  to  be  extended,  and  persons  to  be  imprisoned.  The  excitement 
among  the  people  rose  to  a  high  pitch.  Barefoote  was  deriaed  and  insulted  whenever 
he  appeared  in  public ;  and  a  new  complaint  was  forwarded  to  the  king,  by  Nathaniel 
Weare,  as  agent  for  ihe  province. 

One  or  two  incidents  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  Barefoote,  Mason, 
and  others,  were  at  this  time  held.  An  attempt  having  been  made  to  levy  one  of  the 
executions  at  Dover,  the  officer  waa  resisted,  and  driven  off.  Warrants  were  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  the  rioters,  and  the  sheriff  with  his  attendants  attempted  to  seite  them 
while  engaged  in  divine  service.  This  produced  an  uproar  in  the  congregation,  when 
a  young  neroine  knocked  down  the  officer  with  her  Bible,  and  his  assistants  were  all  so 
ronghly  handled  that  they  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives.  A  short  time  after,  two 
men  of  the  names  of  Nutter  and  Wiggin,  who  had  been  members  of  assembly,  came 
to  Barefoote*s  house  at  New  Castle,  and  entering  into  conversation  with  the  governor 
and  Mason,  who  was  there,  about  their  proceedings,  used  such  provoking  language,  that 
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MoMDi  leizing  Wig^n,  attempted  to  thrasl  him  from  the  hoaee.  Bat  Wiggin,  beiii|r 
the  stronger  roan,  seized  him  by  the  cravat,  and  threw  him  into  the  fire,  where  his 
clothes  and  one  of  his  lem  were  badly  barned.  Barefoote,  attempting  to  help  him, 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  had  two  ribs  broken  and  one  of  his  teeth  beaten  out  in  the 
straggle.  The  affidavits  of  Mason  and  Barefoole,  detailing  the  particalars  of  this 
singular  encounter,  and  open  contempt  of  authority,  are  published  in  2  N.  H.  Hist. 
Coll.  pp.  11)5 — UK).  The  government  of  Dudley  went  into  operation  on  the  2&th  of 
May,  when  Barefoote  returned  to  that  obscurity  from  which  he  oiiginally  emerged  as 
tiie  active  agent  of  tyranny.    He  died  at  New  Castle,  in  l(>tid,  at  the  age  of  53. 

JOSIAH  BARTLETT. 

[Governor  of  New  Ilampahire  from  1790  to  1794.] 

JosiAH  Bartlett,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  first 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  after  Uie  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution,  was  born  in 
Amesbury,  Ms.  2lBt  November,  1729.  k\e  was  the  fourth  son  of  Stephen  Bartlett,  whose 
ancestors  were  amone  the  first  settlers  of  Newbury.  He  had  not  the  advantages  of  a 
collegiate  education,  but  having  a  taste  for  reading,  sought,  and  was  readily  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  the  private  libraries  of  gentlemen  m  the  vicinity.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  with  Dr.  Ordway,  a  respectable  physician,  and 
family  connection,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years,  having  well  qualified  himself  for  its 
duties,  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  1750,  at  Kingston,  N.  H.  He 
became  a  skilful  and  distinguished  practitioner.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  first  application 
of  Peruvian  bark  in  cases  of  canker,  which  before,  was  considered  an  inflammatoryi  in- 
stead of  a  putrid  disease,  and  as  such  had  been  unsuccessfully  treated. 

This  disease,  which  was  called  the  throat  distemper,  appeared  at  Kingston,  in  the 
spring  of  1735.  It  was  of  a  very  fatal  character,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  baffle  the 
skill  of  the  physicians.  Dr.  Bartlett  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  former  theories 
respecting  aiseases  of  this  kind  were  erroneous,  and  after  deep  study  and  investigation, 
adopted  a  new  course  of  practice  on  his  own  child,  who  was  attacked,  with  signal 
success.  He  applied  it  to  others,  was  eminently  successful,  and  his  fame  as  a  physician 
was  established.  Nothing  will  more  endear  a  man  to  his  fellow  citizens,  than  a  success- 
ful practice  of  physic,  in  cases  of  peril,  where  other  physicians  have  failed.  And  a 
man  of  the  distinguished  powers  of  Dr.  Bartlett,  and  of  his  decision  and  intejrrity,  was 
not  likely  long  to  remain  unnoticed,  in  times  which  tried  men's  souls.  Toe  public 
attention  was  soon  directed  to  him,  as  a  gentleman  in  whom  confidence  might  be 
reposed,  and  whose  duties,  whatever  they  might  be,  would  be  discharged  with  prompt- 
ness and  fidelity. 

He  early  received  the  commission  of  a  magistrate,  and  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  militia.  In  the  year  17G5,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  the  province  of  New 
Hampshire,  from  the  town  of  Kingston.  In  his  legislative  capacity,  he  soon  found 
occasion  to  oppose  the  mercenary  views  of  the  royal  governor.  He  would  not  become 
subservient  to  the  will  of  a  man  whose  object,  next  to  the  display  of  his  own  authority, 
was  the  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  authority  of  the  British  administration. 

The  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  was  now  beginning  to 
assume  a  serious  aspect.  The  opposition  which  was  abroad  in  America  against  the 
British  government,  and  which  continupd  to  gather  strength  until  the  year  1774,  had 
made  equal  progress  in  the  province  of  New  Hampshire.  At  this  time,  a  committee  of 
correspondence,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  and  example  of  other  colonies,  was 
appointed  by  the  house  of  representatives.  For  tliis  act,  the  governor  immediately 
dissolved  the  assembly.  But  the  committee  of  correbpondence  soon  after  re-assembled 
the  representatives,  by  whom  circulars  were  addressed  to  the  several  towns,  to  send 
delegates  to  a  convention,  to  be  held  at  Exeter,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  deputies  to 
the  continental  congress,  which  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  the  ensuing  September. 

In  this  convention.  Dr.  Bartlett,  and  John  Pickering,  a  lawyer,  of  Portsmouth,  were 
appointed  delegates  to  congn*ss.  The  former  of  these  having  a  little  previously  lost 
his  house  by  fire,  was  under  the  necessity  of  declining  the  honor.  The  latter  gentleman 
wishing  also  to  be  excused,  other  (rentlemcn  were  elected  in  their  stead. 

Dr.  Bartlett,  however,  retained  his  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  province. 
Here,  as  in  other  colonies,  the  cullisions between  the  toyal  governor  and  the  people  con- 
tinued to  increase.  The  former  became  more  arbitrary  in  his  proceedings;  the  latter 
better  understood  their  rights,  and  were  more  independent.  The  conspicuous  part 
which  Dr.  Bartlett  took  on  the  patriotic  side,  the  firmness  with  which  he  resisted  the 
royal  exactions,  rendered  him  highly  obnoxious  to  the  governor,  by  whom  he  was 
deprived  of  his  commission  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  laconically  dismissed  from  his 
command  in  the  militia. 

From  this  time,  the  political  difficulties  in  New  Hampshire  greatly  increased.  At 
length.  Governor  Wentworth  found  it  necessary  for  his  personal  safety  to  retire  on  board 
tk.  British  man-of-war,  then  lying  in  the  liarbor  of  Portsmouth.    From  this  he  went  to 
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Boston,  and  thence  to  the  Me  of  Shoalu,  where  he  issued  his  proclamation,  adjourning 
the  assembly  till  the  following  April.  This  act,  however,  terminated  the  royal  govern- 
ment in  the  province  of  New  Hampshire. 

in  September,  1775,  Dr.  Bartlett,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  continental  congress, 
took  his  seat  in  that  body.  In  this  new  situation,  he  acted  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
and  rendered  important  services  to  his  country.  At  this  time,  congress  met  at  nine  m 
the  morning,  and  continued  its  session  until  four  o'clock  in  the  ailernoon.  The  state 
of  the  country  reqaired  this  incessant  application  of  the  members.  But  anxiety  and 
fatigue  they  could  endure  without  repining.  The  lives  and  fortunes  of  themselves  and 
^milies,  and  fellow  citizens,  were  in  jeopardy.  Liberty,  too,  was  in  jeopardy.  Like 
fiiithful  sentinels,  therefore,  they  sustained  with  cheerfulness  their  laborious  task ;  and. 
when  occasion  required,  could  dispense  with  the  repose  of  nights,  in  this  unwearied 
devotion  to  business,  Dr.  Bartlett  largely  participated ,  in  consequence  of  which,  his 
health  and  spirits  were  for  a  time  considerably  affected. 

In  a  second  election,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1776,  Dr.  Bartlett  was  a^ain  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  continental  congress.  He  was  present  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
taking  the  vote  on  the  question  of  a  declaration  of  independence.  On  putting  the 
question,  it  was  agreed  to  begin  with  the  northernmost  colony.  Dr.  Bartlett,  therefore, 
nad  the  honor  of^beiAg  called  upon  for  an  expression  of  his  opinion,  and  of  being  the 
first  afler  John  Hancock  to  place  his  name  up<m  the  Declaration. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  in  1778,  Congress,  which  had  for 
some  time  held  its  sessions  at  Yorktown,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  former  place,  within 
three  days,  that  is,  on  the  2d  day  of  July.  The  delegates  now  left  Torktown,  and  in 
di&rent  companies  proceeded  to  the  place  of  adjournment.  On  reaching  Philadelphia, 
it  was  obvious  from  the  condition  of  tJie  city,  that  an  enemy  had  been  there.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend.  Dr.  Bartlett  describes  the  alterations  and  ravages  which  had  been  made. 
"  Congress,'*  he  says,  "  was  obliged  to  hold  its  sessions  in  the  college  hall,  the  state- 
house  naving  been  left  by  the  enemy  in  a  condition  which  could  scarcely  be  described. 
Many  of  the  finest  houses  were  converted  into  stables ;  parlor  floors  cut  through,  and 
the  dung  shovelled  through  into  the  cellars.  Through  tne  country,  north  of  the  city, 
for  many  miles,  the  hand  of  desolation  had  marked  its  wav.  Houses  had  been  con- 
sumed, fences  carried  off,  gardens  and  orchards  destroyed.  Even  the  great  roads  were 
scarcely  to  be  discovered,  amidst  the  confusion  and  desolation  which  prevailed.'* 

On  the  19th  of  Aueust,  1778,  a  new  election  took  place  in  New  Hampshire,  when 
Dr.  Bartlett  was  again  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress;  he  continued,  however,  at 
Philadelphia  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  session,  his  domestic  concerns  requiring 
his  attention.  In  the  early  part  of  tne  year  1779,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  tlie  delegates  in 
Congress,  Dr.  Bartlett  gives  a  deplorable  account  of  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  of  the 
people  In  New  Hampshire.  The  money  of  the  country  had  become  much  depreciated, 
and  provisions  were  scarce  and  high.  Indian  corn  was  sold  at  ten  dollars  a  bushel. 
Other  things  were  in  the  same  proportion.  The  soldiers  of  the  army  could  scarcely 
subsist  on  their  pay,  and  the  officers,  at  times,  found  it  difficult  to  keep  them  together. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  safety,  and  remained  an  active  and  influential  member  until  1781.  In  1779,  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas;  and  on  the  14th  November,  1782, 
be  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  1788,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  head  of  the  bench.    In  the  course  of  this  latter  year,  the  present  Constitution  was 

Presented  to  the  several  State.«,  for  their  consideration.  Of  the  convention  in  New 
lampshire  which  adopted  it.  Dr.  Bartlett  was  a  member,  and  by  his  zeal  was  instrumen- 
tal in  its  ratification.  In  1789,  he  was  elected  a  senator  to  Congress ;  but  the  infirmities 
of  age  induced  him  to  decline  the  office.  In  June,  1790,  he  was  elected  president  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  continued  in  the  office  until  the  new  constitution  went  into  operation, 
in  June,  1793,  when  he  was  elected  first  governor  of  the  State.  He  filled  this  office 
until  January  29, 1794,  when  the  infirm  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign  the 
chief  magistracy,  and  to  retire  wholly  from  public  life. 

Governor  Bartlett  died  at  Kingston,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1795,  in  the  65th  year  of 
lus  hgt.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer  paid  the  following  just  tribute  to  his  memory :  "  His 
mind  was  quick  and  penetrating,  his  memory  tenacious,  his  judgment  sound,  his  natural 
temper  was  open,  humane  and  compassionate.  In  all  his  dealings  he  was  scrupulously 
just,  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  all  his  engagements.  Few  persons,  by  their  own 
merits,  without  the  influence  of  family  or  party  connections,  have  risen  from  one  degree 
of  honor  and  confidence  to  another,  as  he  did ;  and  fewer  still  have  been  the  instances, 
in  which  a  succession  of  honorable  and  important  offices,  even  to  the  highest,  hav6 
been  held  by  any  man  with  less  envy,  or  executed  with  more  general  approliation.*' 
Gov.  Bartlett  married  Mary  Bartlett,  a  lady  of  Kingston,  who  died  in  1789.  They  had 
eleven  children,  the  only  survivor  being  the  Hon.  Ezra  Babtljctt,  bora  Sept.  X3, 
1770,  who  resides  at  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

[Skstohss  to  hs  ooDiinosd.] 
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NOTES. 


CALEDONIA    COUNTY 

Lies  in  Ihe  northeasterly  quarter  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  on  Connecticut  river, 
between  (he  county  of  Orange  on  the  south,  and  the  counties  of  Orleans  and  Essex  on 
the  north  and  northeast.  It  comprises  17  (owns ;  in  three  of  which,  however,  no  Congre- 
gational church  has  ever  existed ;  viz.  Newark,  Ryegate,  and  Sheffield.  And  though  in 
the  towns  of  Wheelock  and  Sutton  very  small  churches  were  once  formed,  in  (he  former 
about  35,  and  in  the  latter  about  11  years  ago,  they  were  soon  diminished  by  removals, 
and  other  causes,  until,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  they  ceased  to  eiist  in  an  organized 
state.  The  towns  of  Barnet  and  Ryegate  in  this  county,  were  originally  settled  princi- 
pally by  Scotch  Presbyterians,  mostly  of  the  Anti-Burgher  and  Cameronian  denomina- 
tions, of  each  of  which  churches  were  early  formed,  which  still  ezist  with  a  respectable 
nnmber  of  communicants.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  too,  that  in  all  those  towns 
where  Congregational  churches  do  exist,  there  Is  one  church  or  society,  or  more,  of  some 
differeot  denomination ;  so  that  only  part,  and,  in  most  cases,  much  the  smaller  part  of 
the  population,  has  any  connection  with  Congregationalism. 

Barnet. — More  than  twelve  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  present  Cog^gational 
church  in  this  place,  one  had  bieen  gathered,  consisting  of  members,  some  of  whom 
resided  in  Barnet,  and  others  in  Lyman,  N.  H.  But,  by  removals,  and  other  unfavorable 
circumstances,  it  bad  fallen  into  such  a  state  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a  new 
church  should  be  constituted.  This  was  effected,  October  21,  1829,  the  day  of  Mr. 
C«ovan*8  ordination.  It  then  consisted  of  only  three  members ;  though  it  was  understood 
that  a  number  more  would  unite  with  it  immediately,  and  it  was  considerably  increased 
in  a  few  days.  Some  farther  addition  was  made  to  its  number  during  the  short  ministry 
of  its  only  pastor ;  particularly  by  a  little  revival,  which  commenced  in  1881,  and  resulted 
in  an  accession  of  more  than  20.  Probably  its  number  has  never  exceeded  about  60. 
It  is  now  46.  Mr.  Govan  prepared  for  the  ministry  In  Glasgow,  Scot. ;  whence  he  came 
to  this  country.  Since  he  left  Barnet,  he  has  labored  at  Lancaster  and  Kingston,  N.  U. 
and  is  now  at  Rowe  in  Massachusetts. 

Burke.— This  church  was  formed  March  1, 1807,  consisting  of  eleven  members.  It 
has  never  been  favored  with  laige  accessions,  and  has  always  been  small  and  feeble. 
Its  present  number  Is  66  ;  and  this  it  has  never  much  exceeded  at  any  one  time.  Mr. 
Duncan  studied  divinity  with  Rev.  E.  P.  Bradford.  He  ^ad  preached  half  the  time  in 
Burke  three  or  four  years  before  his  installation ;  previously  to  which  he  had  been  settled 
at  Poet  Mills,  Thetford. 

Cabot. — ^The  church  in  this  place,  consisting  of  16  members,  was  organized  Oct.  25» 
1801.  Though  it  was  destittite  of  a  pastor  about  twenty-two  years,  it  was  favored  with 
considerable  missionary,  and  some  other  ministerial  labor.  One  of  its  deacons  has  pre- 
served a  list  of  88  missionaries,  most  of  them  from  Connecticut,  who  lodged  at  his  hpuse, 
and  labored  more  or  less  in  the  place.  Its  pious  and  faithful  deacons,  too,  watched  ever 
the  interests  of  the  church  with  exemplary  and  unceasing  care,  and  it  was  favored  with 
repeated  seasons  of  some  revival,  by  which  a  considerable  number  were  gathered  in. 
In  1826,  too,  when  it  was  again  without  a  pastor,  and  after  a  season  of  great  declension^ 
dissension,  and  alienation,  a  remarkable  season  of  revival  was  enjoyed,  which  resulted  in 
an  addition  of  92  members.  There  was  some  revival  again  in  1881,  by  which  a  number 
were  added.  The  whole  number  received  is  276.  Present  number  160.  One  fact  in 
the  history  of  this  church,  which  seems  worth  recording,  is,  that  on  one  occasion,  the 
children  of  five  families,  in  all  28,  were  collected  together,  and  received  baptism  by  a 
missionary,  all  but  one  of  whom  have  since  become  urofessors  of  religion,  and  four  of 
them  are  now  preachers  of  the  gospel. — ^Mr.  Ingalls  and  Mr.  Jonee  both  went  into  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Danville. — This  chorch  was  formed  while  the  town  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  Aug.  9, 
1792,  consisting  of  only  six  members.  Its  number  was  not  greatly  increased  before  the 
ordination  of  its  first  pastor,  in  the  succeeding  year ;  and  during  his  whole  ministry  of 
almost  twenty-three  years,  though  some  small  additions  were  received,  from  time  to  time, 
its  number  continued  to  be  rather  small.  But,  about  the  time  of  his  dismission,  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  appear  ia  his  glory  to  build  up  Zion  in  Danville.    A  revival  then  com- 
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meneed,  as  the  result  of  which,  in  1S17»  110  hopeful  converts  were  added  to  the  church. 
A  little  revival  was  also  enjoyed  in  1829,  when  19  were  added.  And  in  1831,  a  year 
long  to  be  remembered  for  many  signal  displays  of  divine  grace  in  Vermont,  and  in  other 
places  in  this  country,  (his  church  shared  largely  In  the  blessing  so  extensively  be- 
8towed,  and  an  addition  of  121  was  received.  The  whole  number  admitted  to  this  church, 
from  i\9  (ii*st  es(ahlii>hmeut,  by  profession  and  by  letter,  is  412.  Its  present  number,  202. 
Mr.  Fitch,  (he  tirst  pastor  of  this  church,  studied  divinity  with  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons.  He 
was  much  esteemed  up  to  the  very  time  of  his  dismission.  Yet  that  event  took  place, 
and  he  retired  from  the  ministry,  under  lamentable  circumstances,  which,  when  after- 
wards they  bccanie  public,  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  enforce  the  apostolic  admonition, 
*'  Let  him  who  thinketh  he  Ftaudeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  By  a  prompt  humble  con- 
fession, he  regained  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  though  he  did  not  attempt  to  resume 
the  duties  of  the  ministry  for  several  years;  but  was  employed,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time,  as  a  preceptor  in  the  Academy  at  Thetford,  Vt.  Towards  the  cloee  of  his  life, 
however,  with  the  approbation  ot  some  of  his  brethren,  he  again  labored  in  the  ministry, 
and  was  employed  some  time,  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  preceptor,  at  Guildhall,  Vt,  where 
he  died,  Dec.  IS,  1827.  The  case  of  his  immediate  successor,  Mr.  Flint,  was  not  less 
deplorable.  In  a  few  months  after  his  ordination,  he  was  dismissed  and  deposed  for  un- 
christian conduct,  and  has  never  returned  to  the  ministry.  Mr.  Holllster,  previously  to 
his  settlement,  had  been  on  a  s<hort  mission  to  the  west.  He  left  Danville  in  teeble  health, 
and  went  to  the  south,  where  he  has  remained,  employed  principally  in  teaching.  Mr. 
Boardman  had  been  previously  settled  at  Bakersfield,  Vt.,  and  soon  after  leaving  Danville 
was  settled  at  Randolph,  Vt.,  where  he  remains.  The  last  three  all  studied  divinity  at 
Andover.  Mr.  Jgnea  received  his  theological  as  well  as  his  literary  education  at  Boston, 
and  was  settled  in  the  ministry  in  England,  a  number  of  years,  before  he  came  to  this 
country.  He  is  now  at  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  settled  immediately  after  he 
left  Danville. 

Grotoiv.— Tlie  little  church  in  this  place  was  formed  Dec.  17, 1829,  consisting  of  IS 
members,  most  of  whom,  though  inhabitants  of  Groton,  were  previously  members  of  the 
church  in  Peacham,  where  they  would  have  chosen  to  remain,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hope  that  the  good  cause  might  be  promoted  in  their  own  town,  by  establishing  a  church 
there.  Ttiis  hope,  however,  was  scarcely  realized.  Though  16  or  17  were  subse- 
quently gathered  in,  eo  that  the  whole  number  of  its  members  has  been  about  30,  it 
soon  began  to  be  reduced,  mostly  by  removals,  and  has  continued  to  be  reduced,  until 
only  eight  remain ;  and  the  probability  seems  now  to  be,  that  these  few  will'  become 
united  with  other  churches,  and  this  church  cease  to  exist  as  a  distinct  body. 

Hardwick. — The  first  church  in  this  place  was  constituted  July  29,  1803,  consisting 
of  13  members.  \¥hile  it  remained  destitute  of  a  pastor,  it  was  favored  with  a  good  deal 
of  missionary  and  other  occasional  ministerial  labor;  and  it  received  accessions  to  its 
number,  from  time  to  time,  particularly  m  1810,  when  it  was  favored  with  a  season  of 
revival,  under  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  James  Parker,  and  other  missionaries,  which 
resulted  in  an  addition  of  more  than  60,  in  that  and  the  following  year.  In  the  summer 
of  1817,  another  season  of  some  revival  brought  an  accession  of  37.  In  1820  and  1821, 
again,  a  considerable  number  were  added.  By  another  revival,  In  1826  and  1827,  under 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Loomis,  about  80  were  brought  in.  In  1832,  also,  while  Rev.  Justus 
W.  French  was  laboring  there,  as  a  stated  supply,  another  season  of  refreshing  came, 
and  52  were  added.  And  while  the  last  beloved  pastor  of  this  church,  in  a  pastoral  letter 
addressed  to  liis  flock  a  few  days  before  his  death,  lamented  that  no  extensive  revival  had 
been  enjoyed  during  his  short  ministry,  he  yet  had  occasion  gratefully  to  say,  **  still  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  drops  of  saving  mercy,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  have 
been  distilled,  for  which  we  are  bound  to  thank  God  forever."  The  whole  number  re- 
ceived into  this  church  is  352.  Its  present  number,  124. — Mr.  Rawson,  the  first  pastor 
of  this  rhurch,  since  his  dismission,  has  labored  in  various  different  place? — In  some  as  a 
domestic  missionary.  Mr.  Loomis  resigned  his  charge  on  account  of  the  debilitated  state 
of  his  health.  He  has  since  been  sometimes  employed  as  a  stated  supply,  and  in  other 
occasional  labors;  though  he  is  now  engaged  mostly  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Mr.  Page 
had  been  three  times  previously  settled.  He  is  now  settled  in  Levant,  Me.  Both  he  and 
Mr.  Loomis  studied  divinity  at  Andover.  Mr.  Wright  had  previously  been,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  the  able,  and  faithful,  and  successful  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Montpelier. 
At  that  place,  too,  he  closed  his  valuable  life,  at  his  former  residence,  the  present  residence 
of  his  only  son,  April  16, 1840,  in  ttie  64th  year  of  his  ago.  But  he  "  shall  be  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance."  He  was  the  first  who  ever  died  pastor  of  a  church  in  Caledonia 
County.    He  studied  divinity  with  Rev.  Dr.  Burton. 

The  location  of  a  new  place  for  worship,  with  which  many  of  the  members  were 
dissatisfied,  occasioned  a  division  in  this  church,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
anotfaer  cfaitrch»  March  2,  1825,  cooilsting  of  about  60  members,  most  or  all  of  whom 
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were  from  the  other  church.  Wilh  this  church,  after  the  removal  of  itfl  only  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Aixtariab  Chandler,  forwerly  of  Waittfield,  Vt.  and  uow  of  Greenfield,  AU., 
labored  aa  a  staled  supply  about  two  years.  During  thai  lime,  in  1832,  a  revival  was 
enjoyed,  which  brought  an  accession  to  the  church  of  about  40.  liut  the  subsequent 
history  of  this  church  is  most  deplorable.  Difficuities  arose,  which  induced  suine  of  its 
roost  valuable  members  to  take  a  disudssion  to  the  other  church.  Then  errors  crept  in,  of 
a  most  disorderly,  proCane,  and  licentious  character,  both  in  sentiment  and  practice,  by 
which  a  number  of  its  members  were  strai^eiy  perverted  and  carried  away ;  and  the 
result  is,  thai  the  church,  as  an  organized  body,  has  ceased  to  exist. — Mr.  Brown  removed 
U>  the  State  of  New  York. 

KiKBY.-^This  church  was  formed  April  25,  1812,  and  then  consisted  of  12  members* 
Though  it  has  never  been  favored  with  a  pastor,  it  has  employed  several  different 
preachers,  and  been  supplied  with  considerable  ministerial  labor.  It  has,  however,  never 
been  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  7'he  whole  number  of  aduiissioos  has  not  much  ex- 
ceeded 70.    It  numbers,  at  piesent,  45  members. 

Lyndon. — The  church  in  this  town  was  organized  November  30,  1817.  Though  the 
population  of  the  town  had  then  become,  very  considerable,  that  part  ol  it  which  could 
be  considered  as  at  all  connected  with  this  church,  was  quite  small,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
much  otherwise  to  the  present  time.  The  church,  however,  has  been  favored  with 
frequent,  though  at  no  time  with  very  large  accessions.  At  one  time,  ibr  eight  or  nine 
vears,  scarcely  a  communiou  season  passed  without  an  addition  of  one,  two,  or  more.  It 
has  also  been  favored  with  not  less  Iban  five  seasons  of  some  special  attention,  by  each 
of  which,  at  once,  or  in  a  short  time,  from  nine  or  ten  to  sixteen  or  seventeen,  were 
added.  It  has  also  been  noticed  as  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  the  greatest  number 
of  hopeful  CAnversioas,  and  admissions  to  the  church,  have  been  when  it  was  without  a 
pastor.  At  these  times,  however,  it  must  have  tiecu  favored  with  considerable  occasional 
preaching,  and  other  ministerial  labor.  The  whole  number  admitted  to  this  church  is 
160.  Present  number,  96. — Mr.  Tenney,  since  he  left  Lyndon,  has  been  settled  at 
Bakersfield  and  at  Waitsfield,  Vt.,  and  is  now  at  Hillsborough,  N.  H.  lie  studied  divinity 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin  of  Woodstock,  Vt.  Mr.  Blanchard,  since  leaving  Lyndon,  has 
been  settled  at  Warner,  and  is  now  at  Plaiufield,  Meriden  Society,  N.  H.  He  and  Mr. 
Scales  both  studied  divinity  at  Andover. 

PsACHAM. — So  early  as  January  22, 1784,  when  there  were  but  few  families  in  the 
place,  a  church  was  organized  here,  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  consisting  of  18  members; 
but  it  was  soon  involved  in  some  unhappy  difficulties,  which  long  continued,  and  finally 
resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  without  its  having  enjoyed  a  single  communioQ 
season.  The  present  Congregational  church  succeeded,  and  was  formed  April  14,  1794, 
consisting  of  12  members.  Several  more  were  soon  added  by  letter ;  and  a  little  revival 
of  religion  immediately  ensued,  which  increatied  the  number,  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  35.  To  this  number  only  four  were  added,  until  the  time  of  the  ordination  of  its  pastor, 
himself  being  the  40th  member  admitted.  Under  his  ministry,  for  a  long  season,  the 
number  slowly  increased.  For  more  than  revenleen  years  only  57  by  profession,  though 
a  number  more  by  letter,  were  added.  But  in  1817  a  brighter  day  dawned.  l*he  Spirit 
was  (mured  from  on  high,  and  *'  the  wilderness  became  a  fruitful  field."  A  revival  com- 
menced, and  progressed,  until,  in  the  course  of  about  eighteen  months,  no  less  than  225 
were  received  by  profession,  and  eight  by  letter,  in  all  233.  To  this  day  of  gladness 
and  rejoicing  another  long  and  lamentable  season  of  darkness  succeeded.  For  twelve 
years  the  number  added  was  small.  Unhappy  dissenidons  arose,  and,  for  a  time,  Zion 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  a  cloud,  as  **  in  the  day  of  the  Lord*s  anger."  Some  were 
almoj^  ready  to  conclude  that  the  Lord  would  be  favorable  no  more.  But  even  in  the 
midst  of  this  darkness,  he  again  arose  for  the  salvation  of  his  people,  and  compassed  them 
**  about  with  songs  of  deliverance.*'  In  1831  this  church  shared  richly  in  the  blessing 
which  was  so  eitensively  bestowed.  Another  precious  season  of  refreshing  was  enjoyed, 
which  brought  an  accession  to  the  church,  in  the  course  of  about  fourteen  months,  of 
)54  by  profession.  Since  that  interesting  season,  there  have  been  some  additions,  though 
the  number  has  not  been  great.  In  the  meantime,  a  considerable  number  have  deceased, 
and  many  have  removed;  so  that,  oo  the  whole,  the  number  of  members  has  much 
decreased.  The  whole  number  received  to  thb  church  is  611.  Its  present  number  266. 
Though  the  pastoral  relation  of  the  only  pastor  of  this  church  has  never  been  formally 
dissolved,  be  has  been  induced  by  age  and  infirmities  to  discontinue  his  stated  labors,  and 
DOW  resides  at  Littleton,  N.  H.  where  a  son  of  his  is  settled  in  the  ministry. 

St.  John sburt. — The  first  church  in  this  place  was  organized  November  21, 1809, 
consistiog  of  19  members.  It  was  gradually  increased  from  year  to  year,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  iiwtaliatioD  of  Us  first  pastor,  at  the  end  of  about  six  years,  60  had  been 
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received.  By  an  Interestiog  revival  of  religioii,  dtfrin^^  Mr.  Tbursloo'i  short  mloistry, 
62  were  added — 40  tlie  first  year.  After  Mr.  Thurston'i  diamiasion,  the  church  waa 
again  without  a  pastor  more  than  fifteen  years;  thouch  it  employed  a  number  of 
preachers,  and  was  favored  with  ministerial  labor  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  and 
the  number  of  its  meml>era  gradually  increased,  excepting  as  It  was  diminished,  for  a 
time,  by  the  formation  of  (be  second  church.  Under  the  ministry  of  its  present  pastor, 
it  has  l>een  repeatedly  favored  with  some  revival,  and  its  number  has  been  considerably 
increased.  The  whole  number  received  is  270.  Its  present  number,  112. — Mr.  Thurston 
had  been  previously  settled  at  Somersworth,  N.  H.  While  at  St.  Johnsbury,  his  health 
failed,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  perform  his  ministerial  labors.  He  removed  1o 
Leominster,  Ms.,  where  he  died  soon  after.  He  studied  divinity  with  Rev.  Dr.  Spring 
of  Newburyport. 

Finding  it  inconvenient  to  enjoy  gospel  privileges  with  this  church  at  its  usual  place 
of  public  worship,  a  number  of  iu  members  sought  and  obtained  a  separation  from  it,  and 
were  formed  into  a  second  church,  April  7,  1826,  consisting  of  19  members.  In  pro* 
portion  to  the  population  with  which  this  church  is  connected,  it  has  been  favored  with 
a  large  increase.  During  the  ministry  of  its  first  pastor,  it  was  favored  with  repeated 
pleasant  seasons  of  revival.  By  one,  in  1826  and  1827,  it  received  an  accession  of  52. 
Another,  which  commenced  in  1831,  and  seemed  to  be  renewed  in  1832,  resulted  in  an 
addition  of  93.  Some  additions  were  also  received,  from  time  to  time,  afterwards.  Since 
the  present  pastor  commenced  his  labors,  too,  some  revival  has  been  enjoyed,  and  upwards 
of  30  have  been  added.  The  whole  number  received  exceeds  260.  Present  number 
2l8.-^Mr.  Johnson  had  been  previously  settled  at  Pottsdam,  N.  Y.  and  at  Williston,  Vt, 
and  is  now  settled  at  Irasburgh,  Vt. 

Waldbx. — ^The  present  church  in  this  place  was  formed  April  80,  1828,  consisting 
of  16  members.  These  were  gathered  from  the  remains  of  a  little  church  which  had 
been  formed  more  than  twenty  years  before,  the  records  of  which  had  been  so  carelessly 
kept,  that  neither  the  date  of  its  organization  nor  the  names  of  its  members  could  bie 
ascertained.  Hence  a  new  organization  was  judged  to  be  necessary.  This  church  has 
never  been  favored  with  a  pastor;  and,  though  it  has  obtained  some  ministerial  labor,  It 
has  not,  by  any  means,  been  constantly  supplied.  It  has,  however,  gradually  somewhat 
increased;  so  that,  in  all,  more  than  60  members  have  been  admitted.  In  1899  its 
number  was  45. 

Watbrford. — ^This  church,  consisting  of  eight  members,  was  formed,  and  its  first 

faster  ordained.  May  80, 1798,  when  the  town  was  quite  new,  and  its  population  small, 
t  continued  to  be  small  and  feeble  a  good  while ;  but  at  length  began  to  be  more  in- 
creased. It  has  since  enjoyed  four  or  five  seasons  of  more  or  less  refreshing,  which 
brought  to  it  considerable  accessions.  The  most  extensive  and  interestinir  revival  was  in 
1828,  by  which  an  addition  of  60  was  received.  The  whole  number  of  its  admissions  is 
241.  Present  number  of  members,  120. — Mr.  Carpenter  removed  to  Penfield,  N.  Y., 
where  he  died,  September,  1825,  aged  55.  Mr.  Mason,  after  leaving  Waterford,  was 
first  settled  at  Glover,  and  afterwards  at  ^estfield,  Vt,  where  he  remains.  In  con* 
sequence  of  the  then  prevailing  unhappy  excitement  on  the  subject  of  masonry,  Mr.  Hall 
was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  relation,  Nov.  4,  1880,  and  was  settled,  several  years,  as 
pastor  of  the  second  church  in  Norwich,  Vt.  Being  again  dismissed,  he  was,  with  much 
unanimity,  recalled  to  his  former  charge,  where  he  quietly  remains.  He  studied  divinity 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Burton. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CONNECTICUT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

[Preparsd  by  Hbrbt  Bashaso,  Sod.,  Esq.,  Correspondiiif  Socratary.] 

The  earliest  efforts  to  collect,  preserve  and  publish  materials  for  a  full  and 
authentic  history  of  the  various  cities,  towns  and  parishes  in  Connecticut  were 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.* 
On  the  Ist  of  January,  1800,  the  Academy  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  every 
town  in  the  State  containing  the  subjects  of  inquiry  arranged  under  thirty-two 
distinct  heads  relative  to  the  geography,  natural,  civil  and  political  history, 

*  Sm  American  Quartarly  Registar,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  33. 
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a^cultore,  manafactorea  and  commerce  of  CoBDecticut  More  than  thirty 
communications  were  received  by  the  Academy,  and  an  interest  awakened  in 
historical  research  which  led  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  many  cen- 
tennial and  statistical  discourses.  Under  the  direction  or  patronage  of  the 
Academy  in  1811,  "  A  Statistical  Account  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Dwight ;  in  1816,  of  the  several  Towns  in  Litchfield  County,  by  James 
Morris,  £sq. ;  and  in  1818,  of  Middlesex  County,  by  Rev.  David  D.  Field, 
D.  D.,"  were  published.  For  several  years  past  the  efforts  of  the  Academy 
have  been  confined  mainly  to  researches  of  a  scientific  character,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  interest  in  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
colony  of  New  Haven,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  April,  1838.  This  cele- 
bration caused  the  preparation  and  publication  of  two  valuable  historical  docu- 
ments, viz.  the  Discourse,  by  Prof.  James  L.  Kingsley,  commemorative  of  the 
occasion,  and  a  series  of  discourses  relative  to  the  history  of  the  first  church 
and  society  of  New  Haven,  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  its  present  pastor. 

In  1825,  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  was  formed,  and  at  the  May  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year,  incorporated  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  discovering,  collecting  and  preserving  whatever  nay  relate  to  the  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  and  natural  history  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  the  Antiquarian  zeal  and  research  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomae 
Robbins,  then  Pastor  of  the  first  church  in  East  Windsor,  and  now  settled  at 
Mattapoisett,  Rochester,  Ms.  According  to  the  charter,  the  Society  was  to 
meet  once  a  year  for  the  choice  of  a  President,  Vice  President,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  might  be 
designated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Society.  The  venerable  author  of 
^McFingal,"  Judge  Trumbull,  was,  at  the  first  meeting  under  the  charter, 
chosen  President ;  Bishop  Brownell,  Vice  President ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robbins,  Cor- 
responding Secretary ;  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  Recording  Secretary ;  and  Prof 
Doane,  now  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Standing  Committee. 
Several  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Standing  Committee,  were  held ; 
by-laws  were  passed ;  an  address  to  the  public  was  published ;  and  contribu- 
tions of  considerable  value  were  received.  Owing,  however,  to  the  removal 
from  the  State  of  several  of  the  more  prominent  officers  and  active  members^ 
the  operations  of  the  Society  were  suspended  until  May,  1839,  when  the  Char- 
ter was  revived  by  the  following  Act  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Jtt «  Cfenerml  JiuemhN  &f  the  State  of  C&fmeeHeui,  hMeti  at  Hftrtford^  in  §mi 
SiaU,  on  the  firtt  Wedne$day  rf  JMsy,  in  the  yemr  of  omr  Lord  one  thoueimd  eighi 
hundred  mnd  ikuiy'mMe : 

WhertOMt  John  Trumbull  tnd  others,  at  the  iession  of  (his  Anembly,  held  at  Hartford, 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  1826,  were  incorporated,  by  the  name  of  the  ConnecticuC 
Historical  SodeCy,  for  the  purpooe  of  diacovering,  procuring  and  preserving  naaterials  for 
the  civil,  eeelesiasUcal  and  natural  history  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  (he 
State  of  Connecticut :  And  whereas,  it  was  provided  by  the  act  of  incorporalion,  that 
said  corporation  should  meet  once  a  year  for  the  choice  of  a  President,  Vice-PreMdent, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Reeordin|^  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as 
might  be  designated  from  time  to  time,  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Society :  And  whereas, 
the  persons  so  incorporated,  met  In  the  month  of  May,  182G,  and  accepted  said  act  of  in- 
corporation, and  elected  the  officers  mentioned  therein,  who  entered  upon  the  duties 
sssigned  them  respectively ;  but  since  the  year  1826,  there  has  been  no  election  of  offi- 
cers in  said  Society,  and  It  is  now  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  charter  of  said  Society 
is  not  forfeited  by  non-user ;  snd  if  otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  who  are  now 
members :  And  whereas,  some  valuable  historical  materials  were  collected  by  sskl  So* 
ciety,  while  it  was  in  operation,  which  have  been  thus  far  preserved,  but  which  are  in 
danger  of  being  scattered  snd  lost,  without  the  care  of  this,  or  some  similar  institution : 
And  whereas,  the  objects  of  said  Society  are  important  and  worthy  of  legislative  protec- 
tion and  encouragement :  It  is,  therefore, 

Reeolved  and  declared  hy  thu  Jhstrnbhf,  That  the  eiistence  of  said  Society  as  a  body 
corporate,  with  the  powers  and  privileges  originally  granted  thereto,  be  continued  and 
perpetuated,  as  though  Its  officers  bad  been  chosen  annually  since  1826. 

ReecHved  fitrther^  That  Thomas  C.  Brownell,  John  S.  Peters,  William  W.  Ellsworlht 
Thomas  Dty,  Thomas  Robbins,  Issse  Toucey,  George  Sumner,  Roger  M.  Sherman, 
WUliam  T.  WiUiams,  Martin  Welles,  Thomas  H.  Gallaude^  Walter  Mitchell*  Ssstnel  H. 
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Huntington,  Nathan  Jobnaon,  Hawley  Olmated,  David  S.  Boardman,  Charles  Hoamer. 
Epapbroditus  C.  Bacon,  Erastus  Smith,  George  R.  Bulkley,  Edward  C.  Herrick,  Noah 
Porter,  Jr.,  James  L.  Kiogsley,  Leonard  Bacon,  Nathaniel  Goodwin,  Charlea  Davies, 
Royal  R.  Hiniuan,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Thomas  B.  Butler,  L.  P.  Waldo,  Andrew  T.  Jod- 
son,  Henry  Barnard,  2d.,  Elkanah  H.  Hodges,  shall  be  deemed  the  present  members  of 
said  Society,  and  shall  continue  such,  subject  to  the  regulations  and  by-laws  of  said  So- 
ciety :  Provided  that  the  payment  of  three  dollars  as  an  admission  fee,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Society,  shall  be  an  essential  qualification  of  membership ;  and  no  person  who 
has  not  already  paid  such  fee,  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  a  member,  until  such  pay* 
ment  be  made. 

Betolved  further.  That  Thomas  Day  be  empowered  to  call  the  next  meeting  of  said  So- 
ciety, for  the  choice  of  officers,  and  the  transaction  of  other  business,  at  such  place  in  the 
city  of  Hartford,  and  at  such  time  as  he  may  designate  for  that  purpose,  giving  previous 
notice  thereof,  in  one  or  more  newspapers  printed  in  said  city. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  that  these  Resolves,  as  well  as  the  original  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  be  revoked  or  altered,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Under  this  Act  the  Society  was  re-or^anized  by  the  appointment  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Day,  as  President ;  Prof.  James  L.  Kingsley,  LL.  D.,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
David  D.  Field,  Vice-Presidents ;  Henry  Barnard,  2nd.,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary ;  Charles  Hosmer,  Esq.,  Recording  Secretary ;  and  Mr.  James  B.  Hosroer, 
Treasurer.  By-laws  were  adopted  and  an  Address  setting  forth  the  history  and 
objects  of  the  Society  and  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  generally  ia 
its  exertions  was  published,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 

^  There  is  not  a  nation  on  earth  that  has  existed  two  hundred  years,  the 
sources  of  whose  history  are  more  abundant  and  authentic  than  those  of  our 
own.  Its  origin  was  not  in  a  barbarous  age  ;  its  first  settlers  were  not  savage 
and  ignorant  men ;  the  monuments  of  their  liberties  were  not  merely  traditions 
and  customs.  The  very  foundations  of  our  civil  polity  and  the  frame-work  of 
the  superstructure  rest  on  enduring  records.  These  are  expressed  with  great 
precision  ;  are  written  in  legible  characters ;  and  come  to  us  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  The  proceedings  of  all  our  corporations,  from  the  sovereign 
power  to  a  school  district,  are  matters  of  record ;  and  all  our  tribunals  of  justice 
are  courts  of  record.  Something  more,  however,  Is  desirable,  if  not  necessary, 
to  develope  the  internal  structure  and  gradual  advance  of  society ;  and  the 
means  of  supplying  this  desideratum  are  found,  to  some  extent,  in  almost  every 
family.  They  exist  in  letters  and  journals  ;  in  entries  in  the  blank  leaves  of 
Bibles,  almanacs  and  other  books  ;  in  wills,  deeds,  covenants  and  other  con- 
tracts ;  in  indentures  of  apprenticeship  ;  in  the  proceedings  of  public  bodies, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  whether  corporations  or  voluntary  associations ; 
in  maps,  charts  and  surveys ;  in  the  inscriptions  on  monuments  and  grave- 
stones ;  in  articles  of  dress,  furniture  and  equipage ;  in  portraits  and  other  pic- 
tures ;  in  the  implements  of  the  husbandman,  the  tools  of  the  mechanic,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  manufacturer ;  in  coins  and  paper  used  as  a  currency ;  in 
weapons. of  war  and  military  standards  ;  in  Indian  relics  ;  in  minutes  of  meteo- 
rological observations  ;  in  newspapers  and  handbills  ;  and  in  printed  books  of 
every  description,  from  the  ponderous  folio  to  the  ephemeral  pamphlet 

**  But  numerous  and  multifarious  as  these  materials  are,  they  are  scattered 
over  every  part  of  the  country  ;  each  is  known  only  to  a  few ;  and,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  they  will  be  disregarded  by  all.  The  attention  of  observ- 
ers needs  to  be  excited  and  directed  to  them.  They  must  also  have  a  tangible 
object  in  collecting  and  preserving  them ;  for  efforts  apparently  fruitless,  or  not 
seen  to  be  otherwise,  will  seldom  be  made.  A  general  and  permanent  reposi- 
tory affords  the  only  effectual  means  of  preservation— of  guarding  against  "the 
corrosions  of  time  and  the  power  of  accident."  This  security  may,  and  as 
opportunity  is  afforded,  will  be  perfected,  by  publication. 

^  The  appropriate  objects  of  the  Society  embrace  not  only  the  annals  of  the 
past,  but  the  statistics  of  our  own  times.  The  value  of  such  inquiries  as  teed  to 
develope  the  present  condition  and  the  resources  of  the  country,  is  now  better 
understood  and  more  highly  appreciated  than  formerly  ;  but  to  prosecute  them 
successfully  and  profitably,  associated  action  and  a  safe  and  permanent  reposi- 
tory, are  peculiarly  desirable. 
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**  For  the  accomplishment  of  its  views,  the  Society  relies  not  only  upon  the 
exertions  of  its  own  members,  but  confidently  appeals  to  our  citizens  generally 
for  their  encouragement  and  assistance.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
members  are  to  derive  no  private  advantage  from  the  operations  of  the  Society, 
but  that  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom  are  exclusively  of  a  public  nature. 

**  In  the  following  list,  the  principal  sources  of  the  information  sought  by  the 
Society,  are  enumerated.  Any  of  the  articles  therein  specified  will  be  grate- 
fully received  and  carefully  preserved,  subject  to  be  withdrawn,  if  required,  at 
any  time,  from  the  library  or  cabinet,  by  the  person  depositing  them. 

'*  Manuscripts,  Records,  Pamphlets,  and  Books,  relative  to  the  History  of  this  State, 
and  of  the  United  States : 

**  Orations,  Sermons,  Elssays,  Discourses,  Poems  and  Tracts,  written,  or  delivered,  on 
any  public  occasion,  or  in  reference  to  any  remarkable  character  or  event ;  especially, 
biogrepbical  memoirs  and  anecdotes  of  distinguished  persons  in  this  State,  or  who  have 
been  connected  with  its  settlement  or  history : 

**  Laws,  Journals,  Copies  of  Records,  and  Proceedings  of  Congresses,  Legislatures, 
General  AssembKes,  Conventions,  Committees  of  Safety,  Secret  Committees,  Treaties  and 
Negotiations  with  Indian  Tribes,  or  with  any  State  or  Nation: 

"  Proceedings  of  Ecclesiastical  Conventions  or  Councils,  of  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians: 

**  Narratives  of  Missionaries,  Proceedings  of  Missionary  or  other  Religious  Societies : 

**  Accounts  of  Universities,  Colleges,  Academies,  or  Public  Schools,  their  origin,  pro- 
gress and  present  state : 

**  Catalogues  of  Libraries ;  Transactions  of  Societies  for  Literary,  Scientific,  or  Politi- 
cal purposes : 

**  Topographical  descriptions  of  Cities,  Towns,  Counties,  &o.  with  Maps : 

**  Tables  of  Diseases,  Births,  Deaths,  and  Population : 

**  Accounts  of  Exports  and  Imports  at  various  periods,  and  of  the  progress  of  Commerce, 
Manufactures,  and  Agriculture : 

**  Meteorological  observations  of  every  kind : 

**  Memoirs,  Anecdotes  and  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  eminent  Americans,  or  of 
others  connected  with  the  settlement  and  history  of  America: 

**  Magazines,  Reviews,  Pamphlets,  Newspapers,  &c.,  especially  those  of  an  early 
date: 

•<  All  Books,  Pamphlets,  Itc.  published  within  the  State : 

•*  Original  Esrays  on  the  Civil,  Ecclesiastical  and  Natural  History  of  any  State,  City, 
Town,  &c. : 

'*  Genealogies  of  Families,  especially  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Colony,  brought  down 
to  the  present  time  : 

"  Specimens  in  every  department  of  Natural  Science. 

*^  All  communications  for  the  Society,  or  Donations  to  its  Library  or  Cabinet, 
are  to  be  transmitted  to  Hartford,  addressed  to  Charles  Homer,  Elsq.,  Recording 
Secretary,  and  Clerk  of  the  Standing  Committee." 

The  following  Circular  was  also  forwarded  to  every  clergyman  in  the  State. 

Rev.  Sir, 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  desirous  of  obtaining  and  preserving  the  best  ma- 
terials for  the  complete  history,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  this  State,  have  deter- 
mined to  request  from  the  ministers  of  each  religious  denomination  an  historical  account 
of  their  several  Parishes. 

They  therefore  respectfully  ask  of  you,  arranged  in  such  form  as  you  may  judge  most 
suitable,  such  informaUon  as  may  be  within  your  reach,  concerning  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

1.  The  origin  of  your  Parish. 

2.  The  names  of  the  oriKinal  church-members  or  communicants. 

8.  The  covenant  or  articles  of  belief,  in  the  case  of  a  Congregational  or  Baptist  Church, 
which  may  have  been  adopted  at  first  or  afterwards. 

4.  The  names  and  history  of  the  several  ministers. 

6.  The  names  of  the  successive  deacons,  in  the  case  of  a  Congregational  or  Baptist 
church  ;  and  of  the  church- wardens,  in  the  case  of  an  Episcopal  church. 

6.  The  erection,  dedication  or  consecration,  dimensions,  and  cost  of  the  several  church 
edifices  which  may  have  been  built. 

7.  Any  special  events  of  religtous  or  general  inCefest»  belonging  to  the  history  of  tha 
Parish  at  various  periods. 
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8.  The  mimber  of  eommuDteanti  or  charch-moiiiberB  at  different  inUnralt. 

9.  The  number  of  bapUsme  registered. 

10.  The  number  of  marriages. 

11.  The  number  of  funerals. 

12.  Any  other  topics,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Parish,  which  may  seem  to 
you  of  importance. 

The  Society  cannot  but  be  confident  that  the  interest  of  the  ciergy  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  State,  will  secure  an  amount  of  information  on  these  subjects,  which  could 
not  easily  be  ol>tained,  if  at  all,  from  other  sources. 

Tou  are  requested  to  forward,  by  a  private  hand,  any  documents  which  you  may  pre- 
pare, to  Charles  Hoemer,  Recording  Secretary,  at  Hartford.  They  will  be  deposited 
with  the  collections  of  the  Society. 

Very  Respectfully, 

HxNKT  Barnard,  2d.  Corrtspimding  Set^y, 
Chaklxs  Hosmcr,  Recording  Sec^y, 
Haartford^  Jan,  29, 1840. 

The  address  and  the  circular  have  been  already  responded  to  by  the  contribo- 
tions  of  many  valuable  letters  and  other  original  documents,  pamphlets,  files  of 
old  newspapers,  bound  volumes,  and  local  histories  in  manuscript. 

The  Society  since  its  re-organization  has  held  weekly,  or  semi-monthly  meet- 
ings, in  the  city  of  Hartford,  at  its  room,  which  is  central,  easy  of  access,  and 
fitted  up  with  cases,  shelves,  cabinets,  and  other  accommodations.  At  these 
meetings,  written  communications  to  the  Society  are  read  and  considered,  dona- 
tions to  its  collections  received  and  arranged,  and  other  appropriate  business 
attended  to. 

A  committee  of  publication  was  appointed  in  September,  of  1840,  agreeably 
to  the  recommendation  of  a  special  committee  raised  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  publishing  forthwith  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  nnder  the  title  of 
the  ConneciicuJt  Historical  CoUcctiona.  This  committee  is  now  preparing  the 
materials  for  this  volume,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for  press  early  in  1841. 
This  volume  will  contain  the  Historical  Discourse  of  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D., 
pronounced  before  the  Society  on  Tuesday  the  21st  of  April,  1840,  at  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  civil  constitution  of  Connecticut, 
by  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield,  which  took  place  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1639. 

One  of  tho  first  acts  of  the  Society  was  to  make  arrangements  for  celebrating 
this  interesting  and  important  event  in  the  history  of  Connecticut,  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  14th  (O.  S.)  24th  (N.  S.)  of  January,  bat  was  necessa- 
rily postponed  to  the  anniversary  of  the  election  of  John  Haynes  as  the  first 
Governor  under  that  constitution. 

The  venerable  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  a  native  of  Hartford,  and  a  lineal 
descendant  of  John  Webster,  one  of  the  six  magistrates  chosen  with  Gov. 
Haynes  at  the  first  election  in  Connecticut,  was  selected  the  orator  of  the  day. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  20th  of  April,  the  members  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  their  guests,  met  by  invitation  at  the  house  of  Judge  Day,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  and  were  made  welcome  to  an  elegant  entertainment ; 
and  introduced  not  only  to  such  venerable  gentlemen  of  the  **  old  school "  as 
Col.  John  Trumbull,  Judge  Daggett  and  others,  but  to  ladies,  who,  as  they 
swept  by  in  their  high-heeled  shoes,  with  cushioned  head-dress,  frizzed  and 
powdered  hair,  stiff-starched  ruff  and  spangled  stomachers,  sack-backs  and 
embroidered  skirts,  the  needle-wrought  apron  and  flowing  robes  of  richly  flow- 
ered brocade,  were  mistaken  for  the  grandames  of  our  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary annals.  It  seemed  as  though  the  old  portraits  in  some  high  halls  of 
pomp  and  power  had  suddenly  walked  out  from  their  frames,  and  come  in  to 

grace  the  occasion.    The  skill  of  the  toilet  and  the  treasured  wardrobe*  had 
one  much. 

*  The  followiDg  <lMcripiioa  of  the  droiMf  worn  mi  thit  ooeuion  ia  extracted  from  the  New  7ork  Com- 
laerciel  AdvertiMr. 

If  a  1.  "  A  fine  old  English  fontleman  "  in  small  clothee  and  a  coat  of  brown  eilk—wide  plaited  rafBee— 
powdered  hair  end  cocked  bat. 
Mo.  Si  A  gentleman  wearing  a  veet  of  Governor  Leete— knee-bneehes  and  top*boeU. 
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On  Toesday,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  Society,  with  gentlemen  from  every 
section  of  the  State,  assembled  in  the  senate  chamber,  where  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  their  respects  to  the  Tenerable  orator,  and  of  being  intro- 
duced to  the  delegates  from  the  Historical  Societies  of  other  States.  At 
11  o'clock,  the  company  moved  in  procession  to  the  Centre  Church,  where  the 
occasion  bad  brought  together  a  large  concourse  of  people.  On  the  stage  were 
seated  the  President  and  other  officers  of  the  Society  ;  Col.  John  Trumbull ; 
Dr.  Palfrey  of  Massachusetts ;  Prof.  Elton,  Vice-President  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society ;  Dr.  William  B.  Stevens,  of  Savannah,  Recording  SecreUry 
of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society ;  Col.  Stone,  George  Gibbs,  Esq.  and  George 
Folsom,  Esq.  delegates  from  the  New  York  Historical  Society ;  Hon.  David 
Daggett,  Bishop  Brownell,  and  others. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  exercises : 

1.  Hymn  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Bacon. 

2.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Field. 

3.  Hymn  by  Mrs.  Sigoorney. 

4.  Reading  of  the  Constitution  of  1639. 

5.  Lxxviiith  Psalm,  from  the  old  version  of  Sternhold  &  Hopkins. 


No.  3.  A  gvntleman  in  full  white  wif  and  crftTftt— p«raooatiof  a  former  derfyraan  of  Wetbertfield. 

No.  4.  A  Ull  ^ntlanftn  peraooaUof  an  £of  lith  Dobleman  of  the  18th  century—buif  amal)  ciothea— 
boff  Teat  eBBbroidered  with  gold  and  ailver— ooat  of  ehaofaable  allk  TaJTet,  erimaon  and  ailTer— «nd 
powdered  wif. 

No.  &  A  lad  in  the  dreai  of  a  Bpaniab  pag^^bia  atory ,  that  ha  had  eome  oat  with  PMiee  de  Leon,  In 
anarch  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth  In  Florida.  He  had  atrajed  from  hii  party,  and  had  found  aad  drunit  of 
the  fountain  whieb  hia  frienda  had  aouf  ht  In  vain,  and  now  he  waa  an  orphan.  Hia  part  waa  executed  to 
admiration. 

No.  8.  A  lady  In  aah  colored  brocade  with  white  damaak  akirt.  The  dreaa  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Miaa  Bcott,  the  young  lady  whom  Dr.  Doddridge  wai  anxioot  to  marry,  but  her  attachment  to  an  aged 
father,  induced  ner  to  decline  hia  propoaaia.  Sabaeqoently  her  father  died,  and  aba  waa  married  to  Mr. 
Wiliiama,  Raetor,  or  Fraaideotof  Yale  College.  Thia  Mr.  WilliaaM  waa  a  remarkable  man.  He  waa 
called  from  a  pariah  in  Watherafield  to  preside  orer  Yale  Colloge,  which  tituation  he  fillqd  with  lignal 
ability  for  about  thirteen  yeara.  He  waa  afterward  a  member  oftbe  LagiilatiTe  Council — a  judge  or  tho 
Superior  Court — then  a  chaplain  In  the  army  in  the  expeditiou  againat  Cape  Breton— «nd  Uien  a  colonel 
in  the  army  j— and  alwaya  exemplary  for  his  piety. — Viaiting  Bngland,  at  one  period  of  hia  life,  he  heard 
oftbe  deatn  of  hia  wife.  aAer  his  arrival  there,  and  waa  introduced  to  Miaa  Scott,  bv  Dr.  Doddridge.  Ho 
married  and  brought  her  to  thia  ooootry,  and  aAer  hia  death  aha  became  the  wilb  of  Judge  Smith,  of  New 
York. 

No.  7.  A  lady  with  a  yellow  brocade,  now  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  R.  R.  Binman,  Eaq.  of  Bartfbrd,  and  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  hair  waa  thrown  looael*  upon  the  shouUera,  and  a  email  cap  of  muslin,  trimmed 
with  a  rich  antique  lace,  upon  the  top  of  the  head  ■■kirt  open  in  front  and  Sowing  from  the  shoulder 
behiod'Onder-dreaa  oftbe  aame  matertal  Sooaoed— aleevea  abort— high-heeled  ahoea  of  white  aatin  with 
large  buekiee. 

No.  &  A  buff  brocade  ailk  with  long  walat— akirt  a  weeping  the  Soor  with  a  train  of  half  a  yard.  Hair 
combed  back  from  the  forehead  and  railing  in  long  curls  udoo  the  neck.  White  foalhers.  A  mantle  of 
black  gaose,  worn  bv  a  grand-daugbter  and  raaident  in  the  tamiljr  of  Tbomaa  Hooker,  the  fliat  clergy maa 
of  Hartford.    A  waoding  ring,  wora  flM>re  than  a  hmdrad  yeara  aiaoa,  with  tha  motto— 

"(lod  In  Trinity, 
BlSM  out  Uniij." 

No.  0.  A  lady  wearing  tha  aAernoon  droea  of  the  paat  aaoturT—of  whlla  lineo  worked  in  allfc,  with 
eborehea,  hotaea,  mookiea,  atrawberriee,  birda  and  Sowera,  all  in  confuaioo.  A  pink  quilted  akirt  and 
white  muslin  aproo.  A  amall  mob  cap  of  linen  cambric,  and  a  little  hood  and  maatle  of  black  lace, 
wrought  with  red. 

No.  10.  A  roae  colored  allk  with  white  atri pee— very  tight  long  sleevea,  and  an  apron  of  breead»— for- 
merly belongiog  to  a  niece  of  Lord  Baltimora,  first  governor  of  Maryland. 

No.  11.  A  crimson  damask  wrought  with  white  silk,  open  in  front  and  akirt  flowing  from  the  ahonlder 
CO  tha  baek,  with  a  very  kmg  train.  White  aatIn  damaak  under-dresa  and  lichly  embroidered.  Uigh- 
baeled  shoes.    Stomacher  of  white  aatin.    Muslin  apron  trimmed  with  lace. 

No.  ISl.  A  willow-green  brocade  with  white  atripes  and  large  bunchea  of  Sowera.  tJnder-dreas  of  the 
aame  material,  flounced.  Tight  short  aleevea  with  ruflka  at  the  albow.  Hair  frisaed,  aad  boond  in  a  knot 
behind,  with  a  small  flat  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  roae  colored  crape  and  wroaths  of  roaea.  ^ 

No.  13.  A  yellow  brocade  with  long  waiat— oodar-dreM  of  tha  same— short  tight  sleevea  and  full  rufllea 
—hair  combed  baek  from  the  forehmd  over  a  high  cuahioo,  aad  powdered>-Hi  anutll  round  bat  of  allk 
trimmed  with  lace  and  fiowera. 

No.  14.  A  pink  brocade  with  abort  waiat  and  wUla  atomachaf  hair  friziad  and  draaaad  with  white 
feathera. 

No.  15.  A  dreaa  of  rich  crlraaon  ailk— ruby  necklace  and  ear-ringa— hair  curling  upon  the  neck,  and  pro- 
fnselv  powdered— white  lace  apron— ornamenta  for  the  hair,  braoeleta,  broaat-pin  and  booklea  of  paste. 

No.  is,  A  green  silk  wrought  with  erimaoo  and  aoU— long  waist  and  aleevee— pink  akirt  and  white 
apron— ahoee  worn  by  the  mother  of  John  Ledyard  the  traveller — white  atomacher. 

No.  17.  A  white  ailk  atriped  with  green  and  purplo— onder-dreaa  of  the  aame— long  waiat^tight  aleevea 
with  fhll  nifSea— hair  fVixzed  very  much,  and  a  flat  atraw  hat  tied  upon  the  top  oftbe  head,  trimmed  with 
crape  and  flowan.  A  miaiaton  af  Geo.  Waahlagtoa,  lent  far  the  accaa&oo  by  a  grand-daugblar  of  Mnu 
Caatia 
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6.  Historical  Discoarae  by  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D. 

7.  Hymn  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Terry. 

8.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon. 

9.  Hymn  by  Miss  Cornelia  L.  TutliilL 

10.  Benediction  by  Rev.  L.  Bacon. 

Afler  the  exercises,  the  company  repaired  to  the  burying  ground  in  the  rear 
of  the  Centre  Church,  where  'each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid,*  the  first 
settlers  of  Hartford,  the  fraoiers  of  the  Constitution  of  1639,  and  those  who 
administered  the  government  under  it,  repose.  Here  are  the  graves  of  Hooker 
and  Haynes,  of  Stone  and  Stanley,  of  Wyllys  and  Welles,  of  Lord  and  Leete, 
of  Allen,  Talcott,  and  others — 

A  lacred  band, 
They  take  iheir  sleep  toother,  while  the  year 
Comet  with  iu  early  flowers  to  deck  their  graves. 
And  gathers  them  again  as  winter  frowns. 
Theirs  is  no  vulvar  sepulchre— the  joy 
With  which  their  children  tread  the  hallowed  ground 
That  holds  their  venerated  dust,  the  peace 
That  smiles  on  all  they  prayed  for,  aud  the  wealth 
That  clothes  the  city  where  the  forest  waved. 
Are  monuments  more  lasting  than  the  fanes 
Reared  to  the  Kings  and  demigods  of  old. 

The  liberality  of  individuals  has  erected  a  monument  out  of  enduring  stone 
in  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  names  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Hartford,  and  adorned  the  spot  with  gravelled  walks,  and  trees  and  shrub- 
bery ;  and  ^  Old  Mortality  "  has  been  busy  in  repairing  the  broken  grave 
stones  and  slabs,  in  righting  the  fallen,  and  in  chiselling  deeper  and  deeper  the 
inscriptions,  which  time  was  slowly  and  reluctantly  obliterating.  When  the 
oak,  the  elm,  the  yew-tree  and  the  willow,  recently  planted,  shall  spread  their 
protecting  shadows  over  these  green  graves,  there  will  be  but  few  more  hal- 
lowed or  beautiful  spots  in  New  England. 

At  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  company  assembled  at  Gilman's  Hall,  and  partook  of 
an  entertainment  provided  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Thompson,  and  which  was  highly  credi- 
table to  his  taste  and  enterprize. 

Through  the  kindness  of  many  of  the  families  of  the  city,  the  committee  of 
arrangements  were  enabled  to  feast  the  eye  and  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the 
reason  and  the  palate  at  this  entertainment.  The  walls  of  the  Hall  were  com- 
pletely lined  with  portraits  of  the  dead,  some  of  whose  names  are  a  part  of  the 
moral  treasure  of  Connecticut. 

Tl)e  following  is  an  imperfect  catalogue  of  the  portraits  &c.  &c.  that  adorned 
the  walls : 

Gordon  Salstonstall — Governor  of  Connecticut,  from  1707  to  1724 — was  born  at  Haver- 
hill, Ms.  March  27,  1666,  and  died  Sept.  24,  1724. 

Oliver  Wolcott— one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Governor 
of  the  Sute.    Died  In  1797. 

George  Wyllys — Secretary  of  State  of  Connecticut. 

Increase  Mather — President  of  Harvard  College,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Ms.  June 
21,  1689,  and  died  at  Boston,  Aug.  23,  1723. 

Eleazer  Wheelock,  D.  D. — First  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  born  May,  1711, 
and  died  April  24,  1779,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

Jonathan  Trumbull*  and  Lady — ^First  Governor  of  that  name,  bom  at  Lebanon,  CL 
1710,  and  died  Aug.  17,  1785. 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  do. — Second  Governor  Tnimbull  of  Connecticut. 

Samuel  Johnson,  D.  D. — First  President  of  King's  College,  New  York,  was  born  in 
Guilford,  Ct  Oct.  14,  1696,  and  died  at  Stratford,  Ct.  Jan.  6,  1772. 

Jonathan  Edwards*  and  Wife — *Pre8idenl  New  Jersey  College — author  of  an  Essay 
on  the  Will,  &c.  &c.— was  born  at  Windsor,  Ct.  Oct.  5. 1703,  and  died  March  22,  1753. 

John  Lawrence — A  Treasurer  of  the  Slate  of  Connecticut,  died  Dec  25,  1802, 
aged  84. 

Samuel  Seabury,  D.  D. — First  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
ordained  in  Scotland  in  1784,  as  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  Born  at  New  London  in  1728, 
and  died  Feb.  26, 1796. 
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Oliver  Ellsworth,  LL.  D.— Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  horn  at  Windsor,  Ct 
April  29.  1745— died  Nov.  26.  1807. 

Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.— President  of  Yale  College.  ^ 

Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth*  and  Son— *  Died  April  30,  1840,  aged  61— Commtssary 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Rev.  Nathan  Strong— Father  of  Dr.  Nathan  Strong. 

Nathan  Strong,  D.  D.— Pastor  of  First  Church,  Hartford. 

John  Tread  well,  LL.  D. — A  Governor  of  Connecticut,  bom  at  Farmington,  Nov.  28» 
1745,  died  Aug.  19,  1823. 

Rev.  EInathan  Whitman*  and  Lady— *Pastor  South  Church,  died  March  11, 1777, 
aged  69. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy,  and  Wyllys  Hill,  in  1792. 

Jane  Ellery. 

Mrs.  Mather — third  wife  of  Cotton  Mather. 

Mrs.  Williams— wife  of  Rector  Williams. 

George  Lord — Wife  and  Son.  • 

Adam  Beauchamp. 

George  Washington  and  Lady — original  drawings  in  crayon. 

Capt.  William  Ellery  and  Wife. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Seymour — Sister  of  Col.  Ledyard,  killed  at  GrotoD— died  April  18, 1746, 
aged  69. 

John  Bonner — Brother  of  Mrs.  Ellery. 

Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell. 

Mason  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D. 

Eli  Todd,  M.  D. 

Gen.  Henry  Champion. 

Eiisha  Pitkin. 

Mrs.  Mary  Pllkln. 

Capt  Aaron  Olmsted. 

Samuel  Pilkin. 

Dr.  McLean  and  Lady. 

Charter  of  Charles  IL  granted  to  Connecticut. 

British  Coat  of  Arms— hung  behind  the  Chair  of  the  Speaker  of  H.  R.  previoui  to  the 
Revolution. 

Yale  College — a  view  of  It  engraved  on  wood,  and  concise  history  of  it,  course  of 
study,  &.C.  printed  on  margin,  1787. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Judge  Day,  presided  on  the  occasion,  assisted  by 
Prof.  Kingsley  at  one  of  the  tables,  and  by  Judge  Rockwell  at  the  other.  On 
the  right  of  the  President  were  seated  Dr.  Webster,  Col.  Trumbull,  and  Dr. 
Stevens  of  Georgia ;  and  on  his  left,  Bishop  Brownell,  Judge  Dagffett,  and 
Dr.  Palfrey  of  Massachusetts.  The  blessing  was  asked  by  Bishop  Brownell, 
aod  thanks  returned  by  Prof.  Goodrich. 

Various  toasts  and  remarks  followed,  and  thus  ended  the  celebration  of  this 
two  hundredth  Anniversary. 


Members  of  ike  Connecticut  Historical  Society ,  Odoher^  1840. 


RogAr  Arerill,  Etq.  Salisbary. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thoa.  C.  Brownell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Hartford. 

David  S.  Boerdman,  E«q.  New  Milford. 

Epaphroditui  C  Bacon,  Esq.  Litchfield. 

Richard  Bacon,  E*a.  Himsbury. 

Beory  Barnard,  3nd,  E»(\.  ilartford. 

Rev.  George  Burgoea,  Hartford. 

Rev.  Charlee  W.  Bradley,  Baat  Haddam. 

John  W.  Barber,  Ciq.  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Edwin  Benjamin,  Hartford. 

George  Brinley.  Efq.  Hartford. 

Hon.  Tbomae  K.  Brace,  Hartford. 

John  L.  Boawell,  Esq.  Hartford. 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  New  Haven. 

John  L.  Cooiilook,  M.  D.  Hartford. 

Hon.  Pamiiel  Church,  Salitbory. 

Heaelciah  B.  Chaffee.  Eia.  Hartford. 

Bon  Thomai  Day,  Hartford. 

Prof.  Charlea  Daviw,  Hartford. 

Rer.  Oliver  £.  Daggett,  Hartford. 


Rev.  ThomaiF.  Daviee,  New  Haven. 

Rev,  George  E.  Day,  New  Haven. 

Richard  O.  Drake,  Eiq.  Hartford. 

Calvin  Day,  Eeq.  Hartford. 

His  £xe.  William  W.  Ellsworth,  LL.  D.  Oartford. 

Rev.  David  D.  Field,  D.  D.  Haddam. 

Elizur  Goodrich,  Jr.  Esq.  Hartford. 

Prof.  Josiah  W.  Gibbe,  New  HavwL 

William  C.  Gilman,  Eeq.  Norwielk 

Charles  Hoemer,  Esq.  Hartford. 

Royal  R.  Hinman,  Eeq.  Hartford. 

Mr.  James  B.  Hosmer,  Hartford. 

Hon.  Henry  Hudson,  Ilartford. 

Samuel  H.  Huntington,  Esa.  Hartford* 

Mr.  Hesekiab  Huntington,  Jr.  Hartford. 

Mr.  Edward  Hopkins,  Hartford. 

Elkanah  H.  HodMS,  Esq.  Torrington. 

Rev.  Robert  HalTam,  New  London. 

Rev.  Dsniel  Hunt,  ranfret. 

Hit  Honor  Charloa  Hawleji  Stamford. 
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Sdw«nl  C.  Herriok,  Bm.  New  Havw. 

R«v.  JoMph  Huriburt,  New  Loodoo. 

SimavQ  Harl,  E«q.  Parminfton. 

Nathan  Johmon,  Eliq.  Hartford. 

Hon.  Aodrvw  T.  Jodton,  Canterbanr. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Kinsley,  LL.  D.  New  Efaven. 

Hon.  Dennii  KimberlT,  New  Haven. 

Jonathan  Law,  Esq.  Hartford. 

Mr.  Joaeph  Morgan,  Hartford. 

Boo  John  M.  Nilea,  Hartford. 

John  T.  Norton,  Eaq.  Farminfton. 

Mr.  Lawia  IL  Norton,  Goahen. 

Eliuba  B.  Nje,  M.  D.  Eaat  Haddan. 

Charloa  H.  Olmated,  Eaq.  Eaat  Hartford. 

Hawiey  Olmsted,  E!aq.  New  Haven. 

Hon.  John  S.  Petera.  LL.  D.  Hebron. 

Rev.  Noah  Porter,  Jr.  New  Milford. 

Thomas  B.  Perkins,  Eaq.  New  London. 

Bev.  Grant  Powera,  Goahen. 

Enoch  Parsone,  Eaq.  Hartford. 

Pamuei  H.  Pa  raona,  Eao.  Hartford. 

Bev.  Thomaa  Robbina,  D.  D.  Rocheater,  Ma. 

Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  Norwich. 

Rev.  Bamoel  H.  Riddel,  Hartford. 

Bov.  Marvin  Boot,  Wapping. 


Gardoa  W,  BmMll,  M.  D.  Hartfotd. 

Charlea  Robinaoa,  Eaq.  New  Uavoo. 

David  F.  Robinaon,  Eaq.  Hartford. 

Eraatua  Bmith,  Eaq.  Hartford. 

Oriiren  S.  Soymoor,  Eaq.  LitehfiaU. 

Mr.  Charlea  Sheldon,  Hartford. 

George  Banner,  M.  O.  Hartford. 

Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  Eaat  Hartford. 

Hon.  Roger  M.  Sherman,  LJ*.  D.  PairflaM. 

Simeon  Shartleff,  M.  D.  Simaborj. 

Hon  William  L.  Storra,  Middl«U»wn. 

John  Trumbull,  Eaq.  New  Haven. 

Rev.  William  W.  Tamer,  Hartford. 

Rev.  Caleb  J.  Tanney,  D.  D.  Wethenfiald. 

Edward  P.  Terry.  M.  Di  Hartford. 

Martin  Weflea,  E^.  Wetherafield. 

Loren  P.  Waldo,  Eao.  Tolland. 

Jamaa  Ward,  Eaq.  Hail  ford. 

Gideon  Wella,  Eaq.  Hartford. 

Mr.  Charloa  P.  Welb,  Hartford. 

Hon.  Thomaa  S.  Williama,  LL.  D.  Hartford. 

Jamea  H.  Wella,  Ewi.  Hartford. 

Lewis  Weld,  Eaq.  Hartford. 

Daniel  Wadaworth,  Eaq.  Hartford. 

David  Watkinaon,  Eaq.  Hartford. 


Honorary  Members* 


George  Bancroft,  Raq.  Boaton,  Ma. 

Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  0.  New  York. 

Francis  Bayliea,  Esq.  Taunton,  Ma. 

Rev.  William  Cogawell,  D.  D.  Boaton,  Ma. 

Matthew  St.  Clair  Clark,  Eaq.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rt.  Rev.  George  W.  Doane,  D.  D.  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Eaq.  Washington,  D.C. 

Prof.  Romeo  Elton,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  LL.  D.  Boaton,  Mi. 

Rev.  JosAph  B  Felt.  Boaton,  Ma. 

Hon.  Peter  Porco,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Sylvealei  Jodd,  Eaq.  Northampton.  Ma. 

William  B.  Lloyd,  Eaq.  Cleaveland.  O. 

William  Lincoln,  Eaq.  Worcester,  .Ms. 

Hon.  Oliver  B.  Morris,  Springfield,  Ma. 


Hon.  TheroB  Metealf,DsdlHim,  Ma. 

Hon.  William  W.  Mather,  Columboa,  a 
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S00         uiPORTANoa  ov  aBRiousHBsa  TO  THE        [Fbb. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  SERIOUSNESS  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN 

MINISTER. 

[By  Bar.  OAHiai.  DaiiA|  D.  D.] 

Thkrb  baye  been  peripde  in  the  history  of  our  country,  in  which  the  dt8tftnce 
between  the  clergy  and  the  community  at  large,  waa  absolutely  too  mat. 
Ministers  occupied  a  position  unnaturally  elevated.  They  were  treated  with 
a  reverence  which  could  neither  be  wisely  claimed,  nor  wisely  bestowed. 
Even  occasional  familiarity  with  their  people  was  regarded  either  as  a  descent 
from  their  dignity,  or  a  degradation  of  their  office,  or  an  undue  compromise,  of 
the  claims  of  religion. 

These  mistakes  naturally  engendered  others.  Ministers  themselves  were 
tempted  to  adopt  a  stateliness  and  solemnity  of  demeanor,  neither  natural  in 
itself,  nor  required  by  their  office,  nor  compatible  with  their  best  influence  on 
the  community.  But  these  days  are  past  Whatever  may  be  the  aberrations 
of  the  present  time,  an  undue  reverence  for  the  clergy  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
among  the  number.  Nor  is  the  extreme  of  gravity  and  seriousness  of  deport- 
ment the  prominent  and  prevailing  mistake  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospeL 
Indeed,  as  human  nature  is  ever  prone  to  extremes,  there  seems,  in  the  present 
case,  a  revulsion  not  a  little  alarming.  In  many  a  fashionable  circle,  it  is 
thought  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  minister,  to  say,  that  he 
has  nothing  of  the  minister  about  him.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  this  led- handed 
and  mortifying  compliment  would  be  so  frequently  repeated,  were  the  clergy 
themselves  quite  irreproachable  in  the  matter. 

None  can  rationally  wish  to  see  a  minister  of  the  gospel  either  melancholy  or 
morose.  None  can  desire  to  transform  him  into  a  Pharisee,  or  an  anchorite. 
Nor  would  it  be  either  just  or  kind  to  debar  him  from  the  innocent  and  sober 
enjoyments  of  society.  He  is  a  man.  He  has  the  frailties,  the  wants,  and  the 
cravings  of  humanity.  The  very  tension  of  mind  required  by  the  severity  of 
his  studies,  and  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  arduous  and  responsible  duties,  creates 
a  demand  for  occasional  relaxation.  In  the  case  of  a  melancholy  natural  tem- 
perament, such  relaxation  is  not  only  needful,  but  indispensable,  if  he  would 
not  make  a  premature  sacrifice  of  his  usefulness,  and  his  life. 

Nor  will  it  be  denied  that  there  is  a  cheerfulness  naturally  inspired  by 
religion ;  a  cheerfulness  which  is  in  none  more  graceful,  than  in  those  most 
immediately  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  If  the  devoted  minister  may 
not  go  to  his  daily  labor  with  a  serene  countenance,  and  a  bounding  heart,  who 
below  the  skies  can  lay  claim  to  enjoyment.' 

These  things  may  be  safely  conceded.  Still,  it  must  be  maintained,  that 
habitual  gravity  and  seriousness  are  among  the  most  important  requisites  of  the 
ministerial  character.  In  illustrating  this  point,  the  difficulty  is  found,  not  in 
the  want  of  materials,  but  in  their  variety  and  superabundance. 

A  minister,  if  he  is  not  one  of  the  most  inconsistent  and  wretched  of  human 
beings,  is  a  Christian.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  professed  follower,  and  a  humble 
representative,  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  how  shall  this  sublime  character  be 
maintained  and  exhibited  ?  Not  surely  by  a  levity  of  spirit,  nor  by  a  trifling 
demeanor.  Nothing  could  be  more  palpably  the  reverse  of  his  divine  Exemplar. 
The  Saviour's  mind  was  invariably  occupied  with  objects  of  infinite  interest  and 
moment;  objects  which,  no  doubt,  diffused  their  own  unearthly  character  over 
his  countenance,  his  deportment,  and  every  action  of  his  life.  Some  portion  of 
these  characteristics  will  then  be  visible  in  all  his  real  followers.  A  gay, 
volatile,  trifling  Christian  is  scarcely  less  a  solecism,  than  a. prof ane  or  praye^e$$ 
Christian. 

Every  Christian  was  once  a  child  of  wrath ;  a  borderer  on  the  world  of 
despair.  And  must  not  every  recurrence  of  this  thought  bring  with  it  a  variety 
of  humbling,  heart-melting  sensations.  True,  he  is  delivered  from  this  condi<* 
tton  ;  and  well  may  thia  deliverance  inspire  a  joy  which  no  words  can  expreas. 
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Bat  this  joy  is  a  mingled,  and  a  chastened  seiisation.  It  is  as  far  removed  from 
gayety,  as  from  despondence  itself.  Especially  when  the  Christian  recollects 
who  was  his  Deliverer,  and  through  what  seas  of  blood  and  suffering  his  redemp- 
tion was  reached ;  his  gratitude,  and  even  his  grief,  is  every  thing  but  over* 
whelming.  Nor  should  these  tender  thoughts  be  mere  casual  visiters.  Is  not 
the  day,  is  not  even  the  hour,  from  which  they  are  wholly  banished,  a  guilty 
day  and  hour  ? 

A  Christian  is  a  servant  of  the  living  God.  And  be  is  more — a  friend,  a 
favorite,  a  son.  He  has  daily  and  familiar  access  to  t^  presence-chamber  of 
the  King  of  kings.  By  the  advocates  of  royalty  it  has  been  contended,  that  in 
a  court,  the  style  of  manners  is  altogether  peculiar  and  superior ;  and  that  even 
in  the  aspect  and  mien  of  its  frequenters,  there  is  a  dignity  and  grace  which 
distinguish  them  from  all  others.  This  is  a  question  which  we  need  not  discuss. 
But  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  the  frequenters  of  a  heavenly  court  cannot  fail  to 
acquire  something  of  iti  sublime  spirit  and  air.  It  cannot  but  impart  to  their 
sentiments  and  demeanor,  an  exalting,  hallowing  influence — an  influence  placing 
them  aloof  from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  destroying  the  relish  for  iti  follies 
and  trifles. 

In  a  word,  the  Christian  is  on  earth,  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger.  His  heart, 
his  hopes,  and  his  favorite  enjoyments,  are  in  heaven.  In  some  bright  and 
privileged  moments,  he  dares  anticipate  the  perfect,  vnmingled  blessedness  of 
that  world.  There  are  seasons,  too,  in  which  a  sense  of  unworthiness  and 
guilt  comes  over  him  like  a  cloud,  veiling  every  prospect,  and  almost  extin- 
guishing every  hope.  Here,  then,  let  the  question  be  asked.  In  which  of  these 
two  widely  different  states,  can  he  find  time  or  heart  for  levity  ?  Must  not 
even  a  momentary  uncertainty  on  the  subject  of  his  immortal  destiny,  burden 
his  mind  with  solicitude  inexpressibly  painful  ?  And  must  not  every  hope  he 
entertains  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  fill  him  with  emotions  as  solemn  as  delightful, 
and  thus  render  the  follies  of  the  present  scene  insipid  and  disgusting  ? 

It  appears,  then,  plain  to  demonstration,  that  the  spirit  of  levity  and  the  spirit 
of  religion  are  opposites ;  that  their  habitual  predominance  in  the  same  subject 
is  impossible ;  that  the  true  Christian  is  a  truly  serious  man ;  and  that  the  com- 
forts and  distresses  of  his  spiritual  course  are  equally  fitted  to  increase  his 
seriousness  of  mind,  and  to  put  the  opposite  dispositions  to  flight 

But  with  what  superior  force  do  these  considerations  apply  to  the  minister  of 
the  gospel.  If  a  vain,  trifling  Christian  is  a  contradiction,  a  vain,  trifling  minis- 
ter is  a  most  disgusting  absurdity. 

To  the  private  Christian,  are  intrusted  the  concerns  of  a  gingle  soul.  And 
when  he  reflects  that  his  little  moment  of  life  will  give  complexion  to  his  whole 
eternity ;  and  that  he  is  continually  a  borderer  on  unending  joys  or  miseries ; 
the  thought  must  press  upon  his  inmost  spirit.  But  to  the  minister  is  committed 
the  care  of  hundreds  of  souls.  Indeed,  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
immortal  beings,  either  near  or  remote,  either  existing  or  unborn,  may  receive 
their  stamp  for  eternity  under  his  influence.  What  overwhelming  considera- 
tions are  these !  How  adapted  to  crash  a  tender  spirit !  Yet  the  minister 
from  whose  mind  they  are  banished,  has  not  learned  the  first  lesson  of  his 
vocation ;  while  he  to  whose  mind  they  are  familiar,  cannot  fail  to  find  their 
resistless  influence,  putting  to  flight  the  spirit  of  worldliness  and  levity,  and 
filling  the  heart  with  the  deepest  emotions  and  solicitudes. 

It  is  a  constantly  recurring  duty  of  the  Christian  minister,  to  converse  with 
the  sublimities  of  the  gospel ;  to  meditate  its  profound  and  unsearchable  mys- 
teries. These  are  the  subjects  which  occupied  from  eternity  the  mind  of  the 
Infinite  God.  These  are  themes  in  which  angelic  minds  are  lost.  Here  are 
embraced  at  once,  the  glories  of  the  Deity,  and  the  everlasting  destinies  of 
millions  on  millions  of  created  beings.  And  what  is  the  spirit  in  which  themes 
like  these  are  to  be  approached  ?  And  what  is  the  influence  which  their  con- 
templation is  fitted  to  exert  on  the  mind  ?  Reason  and  common  sense  give  the 
answer.  None  but  a  mind  deeply  serious  is  prepared  to  enter  this  hallowed 
enclosure.  Nor  can  any  mind,  not  awfully  insensible,  retire  from  it  without  the 
profoundest  awe  and  solemnity.  The  minister  who  converses  much  with  the 
glories  of  the  gospel,  ascends  to  a  superior  region,  and  breathes  in  a  purer 
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atmosphere.  To  him,  the  very  gravest  schemes  and  employments  of  earth  most 
be  ]ike  the  play-things  of  children.  What  then  mast  be  its  amusements  and 
frivolities  ?  To  a  spiritaal  mind,  how  tasteless  and  disgusting  most  be  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  from  which  every  thing  serious  is  banished,  or  from 
which  it  meets  nothing  but  indifference  or  contempt 

But  in  the  sacred  volume,  other  themes  present.  It  portrays  the  guilt,  the 
ruin  and  the  wretchedness  of  man.  It  reveals  the  terrors  of  the  Holy  One,  and 
the  awfbl  doom  of  the  wicked.  It  uncovers  the  pit  of  despair.  It  imparts  vivid 
views  of  the  ever-enduring,  ever-increasing  woes  of  the  rejecters  of  gospel  mercy. 
And  these  are  themes  from  which,  however  painful,  the  minister  may  not  turn 
away.  He  must  even  be  familiar  with  them ;  or  how  can  he,  with  due  solemnity 
and  feeling,  dispense  the  warnings  of  the  gospel  ?  Nor  is  it  possible  that,  with 
a  mind  and  heart  occupied  with  these  thinprs,  he  should  not  be  habitually  and 
deeply  serious.  Feeling  that  those  whom  he  tenderly  loves,  may  be  lost — may 
be  lost  through  his  own  unfaithfulness  or  neglect ;  feeling  that  he  most  meet 
them  hereafter  before  the  Judge,  and  perhaps  meet  their  upbraidings  too— how 
can  he  trifle  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  minister,  to  bring  his  people  daily  to  the 
throne  of  God ;  to  pour  their  sins,  their  sorrows,  their  wants,  their  dangers,  into 
the  ear  of  the  Eternal.  It  is  his  duty  to  plead,  to  wrestle,  to  agonise,  for  their 
salvation.  And  what  an  employment  is  this — ^adapted  to  enlist  the  tenderest 
sympathies,  and  awaken  the  strongest  solicitudes ;  to  exhaust  the  mind,  and 
almost  to  waste  the  frame.  Will  not  such  duties,  thus  performed,  leave  an  in- 
fluence behind  them  ?  Must  not  the  minister  who  daily  bears  his  people  to  the 
throne  of  heaven,  habitually  bear  them  on  his  heart?  Will  not  the  great 
concern  of  their  salvation,  while  it  fills  his  mind  with  tender  solicitudes  and 
fears,  effectually  exclude  every  species  of  levity  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  fiuth- 
ful,  compassionate,  tender-hearted  minister  can  be  a  habitual,  or  even  a  frequent 
trifler? 

It  is  a  fine  remark  of  Thomson, 

Ah,  little  think  the  fay,  lieenUoai  erowd, 

•       «****«• 

How  many  feel  this  very  momeot  death, 
And  all  the  lad  variety  of  pain. 

The  implication  is,  that  habitual  gayety  is  a  species  of  moral  delinquency  ;  a 
^rong  to  suffering  humanity.  It  is  not  fit  that  while  one  portion  of  the  human 
family  is  plunged  in  the  depths  of  distress,  the  other  portion  should  be  sporting 
in  thoughtless  merriment  And  the  sentiment  is  supported  by  more  than  poeti- 
cal truth.  Who  then  is  more  deeply  dipped  in  this  offence,  than  the  light- 
minded  minister  ?  For  who  is  more  intimately  conversant  with  the  various  and 
nameless  sufferings  to  which  our  flesh  is  heir  ?  Who  is  more  frequently  sum- 
moned to  scenes  of  distress ;  and  who  can  be  more  strongly  bound  to  sympathize 
with  the  sufferers  ?  And  shall  this  sympathy  be  a  mere  thing  of  the  moment  ? 
Shall  the  tears  which  he  mingles  with  the  tears  of  mourners,  be  "forgot  as  soon 
as  shed  ?"  Shall  he  hasten  from  the  sick  bed,  or  from  the  dying  bed,  to  partici- 
pate, perhaps  to  increase,  the  merriment  of  a  convivial  circle  ? 

But  the  miseries  of  the  present  scene  are  short-lived  and  evanescent  The 
true  minister  looks  beyond.  He  is  surrounded  with  immortal  beings,  who  forget 
their  immortality  ;  with  dying  creatures,  who  live  only  for  this  world ;  with  sin- 
ners, who,  unconscious  of  their  depravity  and  guilt,  neglect  their  souls  and  their 
Saviour.  Willingly  would  he  dispel  their  delusions,  and  rouse  them  from  their 
guilty  slumbers.  But  his  efforts  are  vain.  Truths,  arguments,  entreaties, 
warnings,  prayers,  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  and  the  agonies  of  Calvary,  all  seem 
equally  lost  on  the  slumberers.  He  visits  the  sick  bed  ;  and  the  same  deplor- 
able stupidity  remains.  Or  perhape  it  is  succeeded  by  the  horrors  of  a  hope- 
less remorse ;  perhaps,  by  a  hope  soon  to  terminate  in  despair.  He  commits  to 
the  grave,  numbers  for  whom  he  has  watched,  and  wept,  and  prayed  ;  and  who, 
to  the  last,  have  resisted  every  call  of  heavenly  mercy.  Where  is  the  minister 
who  is  quite  a  stranger  to  trials  like  these  ?  Where  is  the  minister  who  has 
not  felt|  at  times,  their  depressing,  and  almost  dishearteoing  effect?    And 
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sorely  they  are  adapted,  if  any  thing  can  he^  to  sober  the  mind,  to  repress 
the  spirit  of  levity,  and  to  breathe  a  deep  and  habitual  seriousnese  into  his 
thoughts,  his  feelings,  hia  conversation,  and  hii  whole  conduct. 

But  the  minister's  solicitudes  and  sympathies  are  not  confined  to  a  single 
congregation,  nor  to  a  single  community.  He  is  a  citizen  of  a  world  in  rwns; 
an  individual  of  a  depraved  and  dying  race.  If  he  has  the  spirit  of  his  Master, 
the  woes  of  that  world,  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  that  race,  must  press  habitually 
upon  his  heart  Does  he  pray  ?  The  millions  of  perishing  heathen  have  a 
prominent  place  in  his  supplications.  Does  he  preach  ?  He  would  almost  wish 
for  a  voice  loud  enough  to  send  the  message  of  mercy  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth.  His  mind  and  heart  are  habitually  occupied  with  desires,  and  with 
projects  for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  a  lost  world.  These  are  sublime 
objects,  and  absorbing  as  sublime.  The  man  who  feels  their  power,  is  lifted 
above  the  follies,  the  vanities,  the  liUUnestet  of  this  earthly  scene.  He  cannot 
be  a  triflen  He  is  in  earnest  He  is  serious — unaffectedly  serious — deeply 
serious — habitually  serious. 

In  a  word ;  the  true  minister  lives  less  for  the  present,  than  the  future.  He 
has  eternity  in  his  eye.  The  celebrated  remark  of  an  ancient  painter,  ^  I  paint 
for  eternity,"  has  more  of  the  shadow,  than  the  substance  of  the  sublime  ;  for 
it  contemplated  only  ^  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath."  But  on  the  lips  of  a 
Christian  minister,  a  similar  sentiment  has  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  simple 
truth.  He  lives  and  acts,  he  preaches  and  prays,  for  eternity.  And  millions  of 
ages  hence,  his  life  and  actions,  his  sermons  and  his  prayers,  may  be  remem- 
bered by  millions  of  beings  beside  himself,  with  unutterable  joy  or  grief.  This 
is  enough.  The  minister  who  forgets  this,  may  be  a  trifler,  and  will  be  a  trifler- 
He  may  trifle  formally  and  pfravel^  ;  but  he  will  trifle  still.  The  minister  to 
whom  this  single  vast  idea  is  habitually  present,  and  present  as  a  rtaliiy,  mav 
trifle  if  he  can.  But  it  is  impossible.  He  will  be  serious,  engaged,  devoted,, 
absorbed — absorbed  in  the  great  object  of  meeting  with  joy  his  final  Judge,  and 
of  meeting  with  joy  the  favored,  happy  beings,  whom  his  fidelity  has  instru- 
mentally  saved. 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  show  that  the  Christian  minister,, 
if  worthy  of  the  name,  will  be  a  man  distinguished  for  seriousness.  Let  us  now 
spend  a  few  thoughts  on  the  happy  influence  and  effect  of  this  spirit,  both  od 
himself,  and  on  oUiers. 

It  will  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  on  his  studies.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  important  duties  of  a  gospel  minister,  is  the  investigation  of  truth.  If  he 
foils  here,  he  fails  every  where.  And  truth,  gospel  truth,  is  of  a  very  peculiar 
character.  It  is  not  the  result  of  cold  and  heartless  speculation.  It  is  not  dis- 
covered by  the  mere  power  of  intellect,  or  by  mental  discipline,  or  by  laborious 
and  learned  investigation.  It  mocks  the  pride  of  the  philosopher,  and  oflea 
eludes  the  grasp  of  the  metaphysician.  But  to  the  meek,  humble,  subdued 
mind  of  the  sincere  Christian,  it  spontaneously  unveils  its  charms,  and  imparts 
Its  treasures.  In  a  word ;  to  the  discovery  of  gospel  truth,  the  chief  requisite, 
the  grand  desideratum,  is  seriousneas.  Hence  it  is,  that  under  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  while  men  of  acute  minds,  but  without  seriousness,  often  retire 
oninstructed,  the  devout  Christian,  however  humble  his  intellect,  is  enlightened^ 
and  not  only  enlightened,  but  refreshed,  fed  and  nourished.  Indeed,  the  pious 
hearer  never  fails  to  understand  the  truths  of  the  Bible  better  than  the  uncon- 
verted minister.  Perhaps  in  the  very  sermons  he  hears,  he  finds  a  meaning  and 
a  force  which  the  preacher  himself  never  dreamed  of. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  applied  to  commentators  on  the  Scriptures.  It 
would  be  easy  to  mention  some  of  this  class,  especially  of  the  present  day» 
who  have  brought  to  the  Bible  acute  minds,  stores  of  learning,  and  plenty  of 
reasoning  skill.  But  humility  and  seriousness  of  mind  bein^  absent,  it  has  been 
Hterally  the  fact,  that  their  talents,  their  learning,  and  their  reasoning  powers, 
have  carried  them  to  a  distance  from  Bible  truth,  which  the  most  weak  and 
ignorant  of  their  predecessors  never  reached.  While  Scott,  without  any  of 
their  admired  and  seducing  brilliancies,  yet  bringing  to  his  task  a  serious  mttu^ 
feeling  the  '*  force  of  truth,"  and  bowing  to  its  dictates,  has  rarely  fiuled  to 
bring  out  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Oracles.    Such  seriousness  is  of 
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infinite  importance  to  all  who  would  rightly  understand  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  doctrines  they  contain.  It  is  itself  the  surest,  safest  guide.  And  it  has  the 
promise  of  divine,  infallible  teachinfr.  The  meek  HewiU^tide  iniudgmeni;  and 
the  meek  He  will  teach  hU  way.  The  secret  of  the  Lard  18  wiA  t/um  that  fear 
Him ;  and  He  will  show  them  his  covenant. 

The  importance  of  the  same  seriousness  of  spirit  may  he  eminently  seen,  as 
it  regards  prayer.  Without  it,  neither  will  the  necessity  of  this  precious  exer- 
cise be  felt,  nor  ita  sweetness  tasted,  nor  ita  advantages  enjoyed.  The  minister 
who  has  feeble  impressions  of  eternal  things,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his  charge, 
will  find  many  temptations  to  estrange  himself  from  the  mercy-seat.  And 
while  he  is  there,  his  supplications  will  be  comparatively  formal  and  heartless. 
While  to  the  serious  minister,  the  duty  of  prayer  will  be  full  of  attraction,  of 
delight  and  profiL  What  a  privilege  to  the  mind  burdened  with  pastoral  cares, 
toils,  and  responsibilities,  to  cast  the  whole  immense  burden  on  the  arm  of 
Omnipotence !  What  a  privilege,  when  darkness  and  mystery  rest  on  the  provi- 
dence, and  on  the  very  word  of  God,  to  place  the  soul  under  the  illnminatioDS 
of  BEAVENLT  WISDOM  AMD  LOVE !  What  s  relief,  amidst  the  consciousness  of 
weakness,  and  of  insufficiency  for  every  duty,  to  repair  to  the  throne  of  heaven, 
and  find  the  inestimable  promise  fulfilled,  My  grace  is  sv^^icient  for  thee ;  my 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness !  And  where  is  the  Christian,  and  where 
the  Christian  minister,  who  has  not  found  that  much  in  proportion  to  the  spirit- 
uality of  his  frame,  has  been  bis  nearness  to  God  in  prayer,  and  the  satisfying 
sense  of  a  real  communion  with  the  Father  of  his  spirit  ?  In  such  a  frame,  he 
has  found  in  his  own  experience  a  delightful  comment  on  the  animated  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet ; — 

Prayer  ardent  opens  hearan ;  leU  down  a  •tream 
Of  glory  on  the  conMcrated  hour 
Of  mao  in  audience  with  the  Deity. 

It  scarcely  needs  be  stated,  that  that  style  of  preaching  which  is  most  strongly 
marked  with  seriousness,  has  a  vast  advantage  over  every  other.  If,  in  Uie 
pulpit,  coldness  and  formality  are  apt  to  prove  contagious,  the  case  is  the  same 
with  levity,  and  with  every  approach  to  it  Who  expecta  an  unimpressed 
preacher  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  an  audience  ?  Who  expecta  to  find  a 
seriousness  in  the  pew,  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  the  pulpit  ?  It  was 
said  by  Calamy  of  Baxter,  that  '*  he  talked  in  the  pulpit  about  another  world, 
like  one  who  had  been  there,  and  was  come  as  a  sort  of  express  to  make  a 
report  concerning  it."  It  was  remarked  by  James  the  Sixth  of  a  certain  minis- 
ter, that  he  always  preached  before  him  as  if  death  stood  at  his  dbow.  These 
are  but  samples  of  the  very  style  in  which  every  minister  should  aim  to  preach. 
If  preaching  of  this  stamp  were  more  common,  can  it  be  doubted  whether  cor- 
respondent effecta  would  attend  it  ?  It  may  be  propounded  as  a  general  fact, 
to  which  there  are  few  exceptions,  that  the  success  of  ministers  in  converting 
and  saving  souls,  has  been  far  less  in  proportion  to  their  genius,  or  learning,  or 
eloquence,  or  reasoning  powers,  than  to  their  seriousness  and  piety.  White- 
field,  it  is  true,  was  eloquent  But  it  was  the  warmth  of  his  heart ;  it  was  his 
familiarity  with  the  humbling,  heart-breaking  truths  of  the  gospel ;  it  was  the 
combined  simplicity,  faithfulness  and  affection  with  which  these  truths  were 
delivered,  that  did  the  execution.  The  same  remarks  are  substantially  true  of 
President  Davies.  The  fervid  and  almost  seraphic  piety  of  his  heart,  beamed 
forth  from  his  countenance,  and  imparted  a  heavenly  air  to  his  demeanor.  He 
addressed  his  hearers  like  one  who  felt  that  God  was  present,  and  eternity  just 
at  the  door.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  never  preached  without  awakening 
strong  feeling  in  numbers  of  his  hearers ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  without  leavinff 
lasting  and  decisive  impressions  on  some  one  individual,  at  least  We  may  find 
another  instance  in  point,  in  the  case  of  David  Brainerd.  Few  missionaries,  if 
any,  have  been  equally  successful  in  preaching  to  the  aborigines  of  our  country. 
His  sermons  seemed  to  force  their  way,  through  the  strongest  obstructions,  to 
the  inmost  hearta  of  his  untutored  hearers.  And  who  can  doubt  that  they  went 
from  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  own  heart;  that  they  were  the  outpourings  of  ft 
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•pirit  penetrated  and  almoet  ovenrbelmed  by  the  presence  of  God,  tbe  worth 
of  undying  souls,  and  the  realities  of  tbe  world  to  come  ? 

Must  we  despair  of  our  pulpits'  being  fi])ed  with  preachers  of  this  heavenly 
stamp ;  of  this  controlling  influence  over  the  hearts  of  men  ?  Or  may  we  hope, 
and  shall  we  pray,  that  the  God  of  glory  would  imbue  tbe  spirits  of  our  clergy 
with  an  unusual  portion  of  his  own  Spirit ;  would  611  their  minds  to  overflowing 
with  heavenly  truth,  and  their  hearts  with  heavenly  love  ?  A  consummation 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished!  For  then  our  religious  state  would  be  roost 
auspiciously  changed.  Coldness  and  languor  and  spiritual  death  would  vanish. 
Christians  would  awake.  Sinners  would  awake.  The  heavens  would  pour 
down  richly  their  sweet  and  healthful  influences.  The  American  church,  to  its 
remotest  borders,  would  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  would  reflect  the 
holy  splendors  of  heaven  on  the  land  and  on  the  world. 

Though  the  pulpit  is  eminently  the  scene  of  the  minister's  instroctions,  it  is 
far  from  being  the  only  scene.  Wherever  he  goes,  be  should  aim  to  spread 
light  around  nim.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  should  be  ready  to  speak,  for  tbe 
honor  of  bis  Master,  and  the  spiritual  instruction  of  men.  In  his  private  walks, 
he  may  do  much,  very  much,  by  bis  conversation,  to  confirm,  and  to  extend  the 
influence  of  his  public  preaching.  It  is  true,  that  tbe  forms  of  society,  and  the 
reluctance  of  men  to  listen  to  religious  admonition,  may  often  oppose  a  barrier 
to  his  wishes.  But  is  there  not  often,  likewise,  a  reluctance  in  bis  own  heart — 
a  reluctance  traceable,  perhaps,  to  a  low  state  of  religion  there?  Were 
ministers  themselves  more  spiritual;  more  awake  to  the  immortal  interests  of 
those  around  them ;  tJiey  would  not  only  find,  but  maAce  occasions  to  address 
them  on  the  things  of  religion  and  eternity.  Then,  **the  full  heart  would 
become  vocal,  and  utter  the  tDord  in  seasonJ^  How  can  it  be  sufficiently 
regretted  that  so  many  precious  opportunities  should  be  lost ;  and  that  a  guilty 
silence  in  the  ministers  of  religion  should  so  often  be  instrumental  to  confirm 
the  irreligious  in  their  neglect — perhaps  their  infidelity  ! 

In  fine;  tbe  habitual  and  eminent  seriousness  of  which  we  speak,  is  of  infinite 
importsnce  in  point  of  example.  A  spiritual  and  holy  life  is  a  constant  sermon. 
It  is  a  sermon  to  the  eyts;  a  much  surer  medium  of  conviction  with  most  than 
the  ears.  Who  needs  be  told  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  continually  fastened 
on  the  ministers  of  religion  ?  The  pious  look  to  them  that  they  may  be  in- 
structed and  edified ;  the  skeptical,  that  they  may  learn  whether  religion  is  true 
or  false;  the  wicked,  that  they  may  be  comforted  and  confirmed  in  their  wicked- 
ness.  How  unspeakably  important  that  these  various  demands  be  properly  met 
Most  men,  it  is  certain,  see  religion  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  its  ministers, 
and  form  their  judgment  accordingly.  True ;  they  are  apt  to  be  blind  to  what 
is  excellent  But  their  eyes  are  wide  open  to  all  that  is  inconsistent  and 
defective.  Let  ministers  then  beware.  Let  them  dread,  as  death,  the  thought  of 
dishonoring  religion,  or  of  exhibiting  it  before  their  fellow  men  in  a  false 
aspect  Let  them  aim  to  convince  the  most  skeptical,  and  to  wrest  from  in- 
fidelity itself  the  weapons  which  it  brandishes  against  religion.  Nothing  cam 
efTectoally  accomplish  this,  but  an  eminent  spirituality  of  mind,  and  seriousness 
of  demeanor. 

We  plead  not  for  needless  austerities,  nor  for  affected  singolarities.  We  ask 
only  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  be  true  to  their  Master,  and  tme  to  the  religion 
they  preach — a  religion  which  bears  inscribed  on  its  front,  Bt  not  e^ormtd  fe 
thi$  ffforld — a  religion  not  more  irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  world's  vices,  than 
to  its  thoughtlessness  and  gayety.  What  shall  repress  this  thoughtlessness  and 
gayety,  if  ministers  themselves,  instead  of  stemming  the  torrent,  are  carried 
away  with  it?  They  may  be  very  solemn  and  serious  in  tbe  pulpit  This,  a 
multitude  of  their  hearers  will  consider  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  will  be  little 
impressed  by  it  They  may  even  so  faithfully  address  the  consciences  of  men, 
as  to  inflict  some  wounds.  And  these  wounds  may  be  most  unhappily  healed  by 
tbe  levity  and  inconsistency  of  their  private  deportment 

This  is  an  affair  of  immense  consequence.    There  are  thousands  at  tbe  present 

day — and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing — who  have  settled  it  with  themselves, 

that  the  religion  of  former  times  is  a  factitious  and  noedless  thing.    They  view 

it  aa  saperstition,  or  faaalicianiy  or  grose  hypocrisy ;  at  beat,  as  mere  enthnaiasm 
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and  delusion.  And  they  are  confirmed  in  these  i^crnicioas  Tiewa  by  what  they 
see,  or  think  they  see,  in  the  professors  of  religion,  and  even  in  its  ministers. 
**  These  preachers,*'  they  are  ready  to  say,  **  are  very  solemn  and  starched  in 
the  pulpit ;  )>ut  out  of  it,  they  are  very  free  and  easy.  Their  discoorses  are 
sometimes  very  alarming:;  but  it  is  evident  they  are  not  greatly  disquieted 
themselves.  Why  should  we  be  much  disturbed  with  that  which  gives  tAcm  so 
little  trouble,  and  which  they  appear  scarcely  to  believe  ?  ** 

Is  it  not  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that  such  things  shoold  be  said ;  and 
still  more,  that  they  should  be  said  with  any  shadow  of  reason  ?  And  is  it  not 
time  for  ministers  to  ponder  the  serious,  mortifying  question,  how  far  they  them- 
selves may  have  given  occasion  and  countenance  to  the  wide  spread,  and  still 
extending  infidelity  of  the  day?  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  lives  of 
ministers  preach  even  more  loudly  than  their  sermons,  and  that  if  their  sermons 
find  a  contradiction  in  their  lives,  they  lose  all  their  force  and  efliciency.  It 
was  said  of  one  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  he  thundered  in  his  preaching,  and 
lightened  in  his  life.  Something  like  this  should  be  the  aim  of  every  minister. 
And  he  may  be  assured  that  if  the  lightning  be  absent,  the  thunder  will  pass 
over  the  heads  of  his  hearers,  harmless  and  useless. 

In  every  view,  then,  it  appears  important  that  ministers  shoold  be  eminently 
serious,  spiritual  and  holy.  It  is  the  just  expectation  of  heaven  and  earth 
concerning  them.  An  indiscreet,  light-minded  minister,  is  the  opprobiom  of 
religion,  the  grief  of  the  pious,  the  scorn  even  of  the  ungodly,  and  the  stumbling- 
block  of  thousands  around  him.  While  the  devout,  engaged  minister  is  a  living 
epistle  of  Christy  known  and  read  of  all  men.  His  life  at  once  explains,  defends, 
enforces  and  adorns  the  religion  of  the  gospel.  He  is  a  light  to  the  church, 
and  a  light  to  the  world.  Ministers  of  this  description  have  been,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  the  glory  of  our  land ;  and  in  this  respect,  our  country  has  been, 
from  its  earliest  settlement,  munificently  blessed.  If,  in  this  grand  point,  we 
shall  continue  to  be  favored  of  Heaven,  the  brightest  hopes  may  be  indulged. 
Our  churches  will  be  purified  and  replenished.  Religion  will  rise  from  the 
dust;  will  shed  her  countless  blessings  on  the  present  age,  and  will  be  trans- 
mitted, a  fair  and  unpolluted  inheritance,  to  distant  posterity.  Should  there  be, 
in  this  regard,  a  degeneracy  ;  should  the  clergy  of  the  present,  and  the  coming 
age,  lose  that  spirit  of  exalted  and  serious  piety,  which  disUnguished  their 
predecessors,  the  prospect  will  be  dark  and  mournful  indeed.  Infidelity  and 
skepticism,  now  but  too  prevalent,  will  increase  their  ravages,  and  multiply 
their  victims.  Error,  irreligion  and  false  religion,  will  gather  new  strength,  and 
advance  to  new  triumphs.  The  church  will  languish  and  decay ;  and  all  the 
great  interests  of  our  country  will  suffer  vital  and  irreparable  injury. 

We  look,  with  deep  solicitude,  to  our  Theological  Seminaries.  There  are 
the  future  ministers  of  our  churches.  There  are  the  minds  which  are  preparing 
to  form  other  minds,  and  whose  influence  will  soon  be  felt,  for  good  or  evil,  from 
the  centre  to  the  extremities  of  our  country.  Our  hearts  bless  the  piety,  the 
wisdom  and  munificence  which  have  projected  and  endowed  these  schools  of 
sacred  science.  For  years,  the  churches  of  our  land,  and  the  heathen  in  iar 
distant  climes,  have  been  gladdened  by  their  auspicious  influence.  And  thoa- 
sands  of  prayers  are  daily  ascending  to  heaven,  for  the  continuance  and  increase 
of  their  purity  and  efficiency.  But  nothing  on  earth  is  perfect  The  best 
institutions  which  human  wisdom,  and  even  human  piety  can  devise,  are  liable 
to  deterioration  and  perversion.  The  seminaries  which  we  have  named,  con- 
fessedly afford  to  young  men  superior  advantages  for  enlarging  their  minds,  and 
strengthening  their  intellectual  powers.  Yet  it  is  at  least  possible  that,  dnring 
this  process,  their  piety  may  sustain  a  loss,  1*he  spirit  of  emulation,  the  spirit 
of  ambition  and  of  display,  (and  these  intruders  will  sometimes  make  their 
appearance,)  must  cause  sensible  ravages  on  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the 
youthful  mind.  Nor  is  it  less  obvious  that  the  familiar  perusal  of  writers  whose 
views  of  the  inspiration  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are  uudeflned  and 
wavering,  whose  learning  and  philosophy  are  frequently  pressed  into  the 
support  of  error— is  fitted  to  leave  a  noxious  influence  behind  it.  Yet  such 
undeniably  are  the  characteristics  of  no  small  portion  of  the  theological  literature 
and  biblical  criticism  of  the  day.   On  this  subject,  informed  and  reflecting  minds 
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already  feel  no  small  degree  of  alarm.  And  in  proportion  as  love  to  the  truth, 
and  dread  of  underminirigi  corrupting^  error  shall  prevail  in  the  religious  com- 
nunityi  this  alarm  will  increase.  It  would  be  sad  indeed,  if,  by  a  course  of 
reading  which  is  designed  to  prepare  our  young  men  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  their  minds  should  be  imbued  with  essential  errors,  or  even  shaken 
in  their  adherence  to  the  simplicity  of  gospel  truth.  Should  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  the  pure,  sanctifving,  humbling  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  forsake  them, 
it  will  not  depart  alone.  The  spirit  of  serious  piety  will  depart  with  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  fact,  that  many  a  young  roan  of  fine  mind,  of  sound  orthodoxy,  and  hopeful 
piety,  who  has  become  enamored  with  the  studies  in  question,  hd^s  been  shaken 
m  his  principles,  has  been  gradually  decoyed  into  the  grossest  errors,  and 
ultimately  brought  to  the  very  verge,  and  sometimes  plunged  in  the  depths,  of 
skepticism  and  infidelity.  Let  the  guardians  snd  teachers  of  our  Theological 
Seminaries  devise,  if  possible,  the  means  by  which  these  tremendous  evils  may 
bo  averted.  And  let  our  young  men,  the  hope  of  the  churches,  and  their  future 
guides,  bind  to  their  hearts  the  inspired  admonitions :  Ctfut^  my  son,  to  hear  the 
inaintdion  that  eauBtth  to  err  from  the  words  of  krunoledge. — Beware  lest  any  man 
spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceil,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  afUr  the 
rudxmerds  of  the  worlds  aikd  not  <\fter  Christ. 


HISTOEICAL  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA- 

[Prapared  bj  the  Paitor,  the   Rav.  Albxbt  BAXivst.] 

The  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  been  usu- 
ally supposed  to  have  been  the  first  one  organized  in  the  United  States.  A  few 
years  since,  however,  Irving  Spence,  Esq.  of  Snow  Hill  in  Maryland,  supposed 
that  he  had  discovered  evidence  of  an  older  church  in  Kehoboth,  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Maryland.  The  probability  is,  that  the  churches  were  organized 
not  far  from  the  same  time ;  but  which  had  the  priority  it  is  now  perhaps  im- 
possible to  determine. 

Very  little  is  known  of  tho  early  history  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia.  The  precise  time  when  it  was  organized  is  not  indeed  known ; 
nor  are  there  now  any  records  in  the  church  of  its  early  history.  It  is  stated  in 
Dr.  Mease's  '*  Picture  of  Philadelphia,'*  that  *Mn  the  autumn  of  1698,  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  [Jedediab  Andrews,  the  first  pastor,]  came  from  New  England  to 
Philadelphia — and  officiated  as  an  independent  minister.  The  Independents 
(who  were  also  denominated  Presbyterians)  had  by  this  time  increased  in 
numbers,"  &c.  The  congregation  at  that  time  was  principally  composed  of 
emigrants  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Andrews,  in  a  letter 
written  in  1730,  says:  "Such  a  multitude  of  people  coming  in  from  Ireland 
of  late  years,  our  congregations  are  multiplied  in  this  province  to  the  number 
of  15  or  16,  which  are  all  but  two  or  three  furnished  with  ministers — all  Scotch 
or  Irish  but  3  or  4;"  and  it  is  known  that  the  first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  did 
not  adopt  the  Presbyterian  mode  of  worship,  nor  would  the  emigrants  from  New 
England  have  adopted  that  mode.  How  long  before  the  year  1G98  they  had 
been  associated  for  public  worship,  or  whether  they  were  then  organized  as  a 
Congregation  or  a  church,  cannot  now  be  determined.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  and  the  Independents  from  England  in  the  city,  would 
seek  an  early  organization  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  may  have  been  formed  into  a  society  for  that  purpose  for 
several  years  before  Mr.  Andrews  came  among  them.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that 
they  may  have  bad  a  minister  among  them  before  Mr.  Andrews. 

The  congregation  at  first  worshipped  in  a  house  on  »*the  Barbadoes  lot,"  a 
•tore  belonging  to  the  Barbadoes  Company,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Second 
and  ChMtnat  Streets.    It  k  sUted  in  Dr.  Mease's  "Picture  of  Philadelphia" 
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ipage  5206)  that  they,  in  connection  with  tiie  Baptists  under  the  Rev.  John  Watt, 
lad  worshipped  there  several  years  before,  and  they  continued  to  worship  in 
that  store  until  they  procured  another  house  in  High  Street,  (Market  Street,) 
where  they  erected  a  small  house  for  worship.  This  house  was  at  the  corner 
of  Bank  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets.  It  was  enlarged  in  1729, 
about  which  time  they  adopted  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  This 
house  was  called  *Hhe  Old  Button  Wood;"  from  the  fact  that  some  large 
Button  Wood  trees  were  then  adjacent  to  it.  This  house  was  erected,  or  en- 
larged, by  the  help  of  contributions  received  from  Boston^  and  would  not,  says  Mr. 
Andrews,  "  have  been  done  without  it."  See  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania, 
vol.  XV.  p.  200.  It  continued  to  be  the  place  of  worship  until  1793,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  a  more  spacious  and  beautiful  edifice,  erected  partly  on  the  old 
site.  The  edifice  erected  in  1793,  which  was  distinguished  for  its  architectural 
proportions  and  beauty,  continued  to  be  the  place  of  worship  until  it  was  judged 
to  be  unsafe  from  the  belief  that  it  was  not  suflBciently  firm,  and  from  the  fact 
that  there  were  already  some  fractures  in  the  ceiling  above,  and  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  edifice.  The  place  where  it  was  then  located  having 
become  also  almost  entirely  a  businest  part  of  the  city,  and  being  remote  from 
the  residences  of  many  of  the  congregation,  and  being  also  exposed  to  noise, 
it  was  agreed  to  remove  to  the  present  site  on  Washington  Square.  This 
removal  was  made  in  1821.  The  present  edifice  is  of  the  Ionic  order  of 
architecture,  and  is  140  feet  in  length,  including  the  portico,  by  75  in  width. 
The  principal  room,  (the  room  for  worship,)  is  85  feet  in  length  by  71  in 
breadth,  and  seats  1,300  persons.  There  is  also  a  lecture  room  of  71  feet  in 
length  by  32  in  breadth,  extending  across  the  front  part  of  tlie  building,  and 
two  large  Sunday  school  rooms,  an  infant  school  room,  and  a  room  which  is 
occupied  by  the  pastor  as  a  study. 

The  Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews  was  the  first  pastor.  He  was  born  in  Hing- 
ham,  Ms.,  July  7,  1674,  and  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Thomas  Andrews  of  that 
place,  and  Ruth,  his  wife.  He  was  the  youngest  but  ono  of  ten  children.  Hia 
great-grandfather,  Thomas  Andrews,  who  died  in  1640  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  ancient  town.  Capt.  Thomas  Andrews, 
father  of  Jedediah,  commanded  a  company  in  an  expedition  against  Canada, 
and  died  in  that  service  of  the  small  pox.  His  widow  died  in  1732,  aged  97. 
Jedediah  Andrews  was  an  alunnnus  of  Harvard  University,  of  the  class  of  1695. 
Of  course  he  came  to  Philadelphia  three  years  after  he  graduated.  With  whom 
he  studied  theology  is  unknown.  Mr.  Andrews  was  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1747.  Little  is  now  known  of  his  talents,  or  of  his  ministry.  There  are  no 
records  that  throw  any  light  on  the  subject ;  and  he  is  not  known  to  have  pub- 
lished any  thing  of  consequence ;  nor  are  there  any  manuscripts  of  his  now 
known  to  be  in  existence.  The  only  indication  in  regard  to  the  success  of  his 
labors  is  the  fact  that  the  congregation  were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  edifice  of 
public  worship.  It  was  during  his  ministry  that  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Government,  were  adopted  by  the  scat- 
tered churches,  and  the  Presbyterian  organization  commenced.  Mr.  Andrews 
was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  First  Presbytery,  and  concerned  in  the 
organization  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  in  this  country.  But  of  his 
agency  in  tins,  nothing  is  now  known. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  the  minister  of  the  church  almost  fifly  years.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  his  advancing  age  in  1735,  he  being  then  more  than  sixty  years  old, 
rendered  the  services  of  an  assistant  or  a  colleague  necessary.  It  is  certain 
that  in  that  year  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hemphill  was  either  the  sssistant,  or  the 
colleague  of  Mr.  Andrews.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  did  not  continue 
with  him  more  than  a  single  year.  Whether  he  removed,  or  died,  is  to  me  un- 
known. Nor  is  any  thing  known  respecting  his  birth,  his  education,  his  talents, 
or  the  success  of  his  ministry. 

The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Cross.  He  entered  on  his  labors  in 
1739,  and  was  probably  the  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Andrews.  He  was 
of  coorae  with  Mr.  Andrews  for  eight  yean.     Of  bis  birth,  educatioa  and 
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chancter,  also,  nothing  is  now  known  to  me.    He  continued  in  the  pastoral 
office  until  Jane  ^£2,  1758,  when  he  resigned.    His  salary  was  £100. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Cross,  probably  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirm- 
ity,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  he  should  have  an  assistant  or  a  colleague. 
June  10,  1756,  the  Rev.  Richard  Godwin  of  Allertoo,  near  Liverpool,  Eng., 
was  called,  on  the  representation  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler  of  London,  but 
declined  the  call.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Benuet  was  then  called,  but  objected  to  the 
mode  of  ordination  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  also  on  account  of  ill  health, 
declined.  The  committee  of  the  congregation  were  then  authorized  to  call  any 
minister  whom  they  might  choose.  They  gave  an  invitation  to  the  Rev.  Henry 
Monson,  a  chaplain  in  a  Highland  regiment  then  in  Pennsylvania,  but  he 
declined  the  call. 

The  Rev.  Fkancis  A  lis  on,  D.  D.  was  employed  as  an  instructor  in  the 
college  at  Philadelphia  in  1758.  He  was  employed  as  an  occasional  assistant 
to  JUlr.  Cross,  and  subsequentlv  ministered  as  a  colleague  with  Dr.  Ewing,  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  ^fovember  28,  1779.  He  was  Vice  Provost,  and 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Little  is 
known  of  his  character  and  ministry  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch.  It  is  not 
known  that  be  left  any  publications  of  any  importance.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  not  actively  engaged  in  the  duty  of  a  pastor^  but  that  he  merely  officiated 
as  a  preacher,  and  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Ewing  in  that  capacity  alone. 

The  Rev.  Johm  Ewiire,  D.  !>.,  with  whom  Dr.  Alison  was  a  colleague,  was 
the  next  regular  pastor  of  the  cbarch.  He  was  born  on  the  23nd  day  of  June, 
1732,  in  the  township  of  Nottingham,  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland.  His  ancestors 
were  from  Ireland.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  was  able  to  give  his  children 
only  such  an  education  as  country  schools  at  that  time  could  furnish.  He  was 
removed  from  the  country  school  at  an  early  age,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Alison,  a  clergyman  who  then  directed  a  school  at  New  London  Cross 
Roads  in  Pennsylvania.  In  that  school,  after  having  finished  the  studies  usually 
taught  there,  he  remained  three  years  as  a  tutor.  He  entered  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1754,  and  joined  the  senior  class  and  graduated  in  1755.  After 
he  graduated  he  was  engaged  to  instruct  the  philosophical  classes  in  the  college 
at  Philadelphia.  In  the  year  1759  he  received  a  unanimous  invitation  to  the 
pastoral  office  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation,  which  he  accepted,  and 
in  which  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  8tli  of  September, 
1802.  In  the  year  1773  he  was  appointed  to  visit  England  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Academy  in  Newark,  Del.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity  from  Edinburgh ;  and  while  abroad,  the  cities  of  Glasgow,  Montrose, 
Dandee,  and  Perth,  presented  to  him  their  freedom.  In  1777,  when  the  British 
army  was  expected  in  Philadelphia,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  his  native 

Elace,  where  he  continued  until  the  city  was  evacuated  by  Clinton  in  1779.  On 
is  return  to  the  city  he  was  elected  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  station  he  occupied  until  his  death.  Dr.  Ewing  was  eminent  for  his 
mathematical  and  philosophical  knowledge;  for  his  social  qualities;  for  his 
unwearied  industry ;  for  his  hospitality  ;  and  for  his  simplicity  of  character,  his 
freedom  from  guile,  and  his  fidelity  as  a  friend.  He  left  a  course  of  lectures 
on  natural  philosophy,  which  has  since  been  published ;  and  a  large  number  of 
MS.  sermons,  one  volume  of  which  has  been  since  published.  The  writer  of 
this  knows  little  of  the  success  of  his  long  ministry.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
life  of  Dr.  Ewing  passed  away  in  the  regular  and  uniform  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties,  and  that  his  ministry  was  attended  with  the  regular  increase 
of  the  church  and  congregation. 

The  next  pastor  was  Uie  Rev.  Jobh  Blair  Likf,  D.  D.  He  was  settled  in 
1801,  and  died  Aug.  30,  1804.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Linn  of  New  York,  and 
was  a  young  man  of  genius,  and  of  great  promise.  He  gave  evidence  of  poetic 
talent;  and  left  a  published  poem.  He  was,  of  course,  for  a  short  time  a 
colleague  with  Dr.  Ewing. 

Dr.  Linn  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.  He  was 
bom  Feb.  21,  1769,  at  Lewes,  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev,  Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  a  regularly  bred  and  practising  physician,  as  well 
•a  a  clsrgymas,  and  who  w«s  setUsd  as  a  pasUw  ia  Lswes,  DeL    He  was 
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through  life  a  warm  friend  of  his  country,  and  distinguished  as  a  patriot,  and  to 
express  his  lovo  of  country,  gave  to  his  son  the  name  of  James  Patriot  Wilson* 
He  was  graduated  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1788.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  in  1790.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  now- 
known.  Afler  his  death  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  left  a  sentence  about 
himself  in  any  of  his  manuscripts.  He  is  known,  however,  to  have  acquired  a 
high  reputation  at  the  bar,  and  to  have  stood  among  the  first  of  the  lawyers  of 
his  native  Stale.  He  was  pre-eminent  then  for  candor  and  honesty,  and  for 
high-mindedness  in  his  profession.  No  man  at  the  bar  was  more  pure ;  and 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  the  oppressed  and  the  poor  and  the  injured  more 
willingly  committed  their  cause.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  conscientiously 
averse  to  undertaking  any  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  a  bad  one;  and 
probably  he  never  engaged  in  one  which  ho  did  not  himself  believe  to  have 
justice  on  its  side.  Dr.  Wilson  continued  at  the  bar  until  he  was  35  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  the  same  year  in  which 
he  was  licensed,  he  was  settled  over  the  united  congregations  of  Lewes,  Cool- 
spring,  and  Indian  river.  In  this  charge  he  continued  until  1806,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  came  to  the  city 
May  1,  1806,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  until  his  increasing  feebleness 
and  infirmities  prevented  him  from  discharging  its  duties,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  remove  from  the  city.  In  1828  he  purchased  a  farm  at  Hartsville,  in  Bocks 
County,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He 
continued  to  preach,  however,  to  the  congregation  as  long  as  his  health  per- 
mitted. He  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  pastoral  charge  December  29, 1829, 
and  the  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  congregation  in  May,  1830.  He 
triymphantly  departed  to  his  rest  December  9,  iSo,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  was  buried  on  the  following  Monday,  (Dec.  13th,)  in  a  spot  selected  by 
himself,  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Neshamony  Church. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Wilson  is  well  known.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  and 
pure  piety,  and  of  great  uprightness  of  character;  he  was  distinguished  in  his 
manners  as  a  gentleman,  and  eminently  blapieless  in  his  life  ;  he  was  a  diligent 
student,  and  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  Bible ;  he  had  been  distinguished 
as  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  more  distinguished  as  a  divine ;  his  preaching  was  pre- 
eminent for  its  clearness,  its  simplicity,  its  lucid  exhibition  of  truth,  its  profound 
statements  of  the  great  doctrines  of  religion.  Perhaps  no  man  of  the  age  had 
the  power  of  ratiocination  in  greater  perfection,  or  had  a  more  thoroughly 
disciplined,  or  well  furnished  mind.  He  was  an  uncommonly  accurate  scholar 
in  all  the  departments  of  learning,  and  probably  there  was  no  man  living  that 
was  so  able  a  defender  of  the  truths  of  the  Christian  revelation.  He  drew 
around  him,  and  kept  near  him  a  large  amount  of  talent;  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  has  not  left  his  equal  as  a  divine  in  all  the  branches  of  sacred  learning,  nor 
his  equal  as  a  profound  and  lucid  reasoner,  in  any  Christian  denomination  in 
this  land. 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  his  ministry,  his  health  was  feeble,  and  he 
was  never  able  to  engage  extensively  in  the  more  direct  duties  of  a  pastor.  He 
left  but  few  productions  of  his  pen.  He  published  a  Hebrew  Grammar;  An 
Essay  on  the  probation  of  fallen  men;  A  Philosophical  English  Grammar,  and 
two  or  three  smaller  works,  all  of  which  were  published  before  his  death.  He 
left  no  manuscripts  of  consequence.  He  stated  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
that  he  had  never  written  a  sermon  in  his  life.  He  preached  not  only  without 
a  written  sermon,  but  without  notes  of  any  description.  His  sermons  were, 
however,  most  carefully  prepared,  though  they  were  never  written. 

Afler  Dr.  Wilson  was  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  the  congre- 
gation successively  called  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Auley,  D.  D.  and  the  Rev. 
Alexander  M'Lelland,  D.  D.,  by  both  of  whom  the  call  was  declined. 

The  present  pastor,  Albert  Barnes,  was  born  at  Rome,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  Dec.  1,  1798.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1820,  having 
entered  the  previous  year  the  senior  class  of  that  institution.  He  connected 
himself  with  the  church  in  Rome,  December,  1820,  and  the  same  month  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  until  the 
Bummer  of  1824,  having  passed  through  the  regular  course  in  that  seminary^ 
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and  having  remained  there  nearly  a  year  as  a  resident  licentiate.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  May,  1824,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick; and  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  February  8,  1825,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Etizabethtown.  He 
remained  there  until  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  installed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  June  25, 1830.  On  this  occasion,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Sanford,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  preached 
the  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  people. 
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Showing  the  name$  and  loeaiion  of  the  Baptist  Churches^  the  date  of  their  Consfifii- 
tion,  and  the  names  of  their  Ministers  xn  1792.  From  Jlsplund^s  Register,  with 
additions  and  corrections. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


CoODtiM. 

Betmfortf 


Bmiumekf 

Murk; 

Camd»n, 

CarC«r«t, 
Cmnoell  ^  Ptt- 


Okatkam^R 


Cborchai. 

Rocky  River, 
Pedae  River, 
Danam  Creek, 
Coshie  Creek, 
Wieelcoao  Creak, 

Sandy  Ron, 


DateorConiL 

1776 
17^5 


(t 


Bnmstf 


1789 
1769 

1790 


i 


Mtnbtati. 

Charlee  Cook, 

Daniel  Gould,  William  Dargan,  ^— 

John  Retpeaa,  ElUka  Dewty, 

Vacant, 

Robert  Hendry,  John  Cmk§^ 

Lemuel  Barkett,  George  Northern,  O»orgt  Jlfkr^ 

iDerUf ,  Amos  HarroU^  Jaaee  Fiiuen,  JaoMf  Rmt-  \ 

Undf  JamM  OrovtTf 


No.  of  MoBban. 

as 

110 
13 
43 

137 


(  Rocky  Spring,  1756       William  Coopir,  Joobua  Herriof ,  John  Stanton, 

William  Goo<lman,  John  Bato^nt^  John  Cletter, 

Cleveland  Coflev,  Richard  Oogathorvy 

Henry  Abbot,  Dovid  DuncaM^  David  Biggs^ 

Thoroae  Btbridge, 

Jamee  Saodera, Johnnn, 


Chaikam^ 
CSftewan, 

Chsveii, 


CScM^ertmui, 
fiuMweeK, 


IxMskwood'a  Folly, 
Catawba  River, 
Bbiloh, 

Sawyer*!  Creek, 
Uadnot'e  Creek, 

I  County  Line, 

Flat  River, 

I  Bear  Creek, 

Haw  River, 

Rocky  River, 
BaUard*a  Bridge, 
Yoppim  Creek, 
Swin  Creek, 
Goooe  Creek, 
Newport  River, 

Now  River, 

Trent  River, 
Cape  Fear, 


1779 
ii 

1757 
1790 
1780 

1779 


1790 


(4 

1776 
1781 
1775 
1784 
1784 
1778 

1784 

u 
1779 

ct 


Thomaa  M ullina,  Joseph  Both, 

George  Roberts, 

Sherwood  White, 

Elnatban  Davie,  Thommo  Aiewii,  Joaso  Bueftiur, 
\     Thiemao    CuU^   Solomon   SmilA,   Jomac   BoUos^ 

!     Aey,  WiUiam  ITMtAerjfeem, 

Francia  Doraet, 

John  MeCabe,  John  jSiflmndf 

Tbomaa  Herman, 

William  Phippa,  Thomao  Rkherd^  Joil  WUlUf 

Jamea  Brinaon,  Jomm  JZooeA, 

John  JTCano^  Jooeph  Boll, atmpton, 

i  Robert  Nixon,  Job  Thigpon^ mUnnt^  XtUp- 

riU  Mondinoy 

John  Delahunty, £itt/«, Crais, 

Vacant, 

William  Taylor, 
Yacut, 


937 

85 

40 
150 
80 
89 
35 

100 

161 

55 


45 

80 

60 

106 

169 

86 

145 

53 

33 

150 

44 


Chowenjaek, 
Power*  Point, 


306 

CoobIIm. 
Curritnck^ 

Dobkt, , 

Dmplin, , 

Toisniot  Creek, 
l^anklin,  eandy  Creek, 

FraiMiH  ^  Wdtt^ , 

OroKvUlB^  Flat  Creek, 

Graney  Creek, 
ShsriDona, 
Tali*  Creek, 

»%  tMi  R«Mr  >  Abbott  Creek, 


BRIEP   VIBW   OP  THI 


[F 


Croei  Roeda, 
Finhing  Creek, 
Kehuky  Creek, 

Roeky  Swamp, 


Htifori^ 
Hides, 

Iredell, 

Martin, 

JUeekUnherg, 

MemLgewurjf, 


X>ate«r 

1780 
1787 

cc 

1756 
1756 

1777 
1769 

1784 

1777 

1786 
1755 
1755 

1774 
tt 


MareiDoakiter  River, " 
Graaaey  Nobb,  1789 
Skewarkey  Creek,    1787 
Cold  water,  ** 
Society  Meetiof,         ** 
I. title  River,              1760 
Rocky  River,  Pedoe,  1776 
Bear  Marih,              1790 
,           1791 

Fall!  of  Tar  kiver,  1789 

Orange^  Cat«a«,Wateram  River,  ** 

Little  Contentney,  1791 

Enoe  River,  ** 

Flatty  Creek,  •• 

Knob'*  Creek,  " 

Flat-awBODp,  1776 

auotankoey  Creek,  ** 
!fed    do. 


JViMk, 


ChanvUlet 
Paequotankf 

Pitt, 


Rndolpk, 
RebinMHj 
RocHngkam, 
Rowan, 

Rwtketferdf 


Red  banks. 

Bandy  Creek, 

Matrimony  Creek, 
Jersey  settlement, 
Timber  Ridge, 
Rills  Creek, 
Buffaloe  Creek, 
Buffaloe  River, 
Green  River, 
Moantain  Creek, 
Rocky  Creek,  Ca-  ( 
tawba,  ) 

Sandy  Ran, 
White  Oak, 


1756 
1756 

14 
l( 

1756 

1788 
u 

tt 

1777 
It 


SteeAsf  ^  Htnrjfj 
Airry, 


£&#,' 


1780 
u 


Soapetone  Creek, 
Deep  Creek, 
Hunting  Creek, 
Little  Yadkin  RiTer,I787 
Bcappanong  River,  1785 
Swift  Creek,  1784 

Rceiiy  Creek,  1755 


Wayne, 
mike, 


1783 

M 


Black  Creek, 
Naughanty  Creek, 

Beaver  Creek,  ** 

Brier  Creek,  1781 
Head  of  Yadkin  River,** 

Mitchers  River,  *« 

New  River,  ** 

North  Fork  of  da  •* 

Roarinc  River,  1779 

Sooth  Fork  of  do.  1791 


N».er 


Jonathan  Barns,  ITiiZtaai  •'^'VTf , 

Vacant, 

Abraham  Bnker« 

Charles  Hinea,  Franeie  Olwer,  Lewis  TTMumm, 

Reuben  Hayes, 

William  Lancaster,  Hemrm  flniU, 

Jacob  Crocker,  Zadoe  Bed, 

Josiah  Rucks, 

Thomas  Vase, 

John  Marshall, 

Vacant, 


George  Pope,  leamc  Tigg, 


Vickereff, 


John  Intern,  JVUAmiisI  Totem. 

Joshua  White,  Heiekiak  Momee,  Bettewff  Merriee, 

William  Vaughan, 

\  Jesse  Read,  Peter  Qnalas,  Jekn  Herveff,  Mecelieter 
I      Finson. 

William  Parker, 

John  Wio6eld, 

John  Brav,  Jokn  W.  Garawen, 

Lazarus  Whitehead, 

Martin  Ross,  Bsiijaaitii  iteas, 

James  McCabe, 

Vacant, 

Vacant, 

£<lmuod  Ully,  William  Kindell, 

Juhn  Culpepper,  JWuAaa  Qilbtri, 

William  McGieger,  7*Aeaia«  X>iirJUii, 

Samuel  Bond, 

Immanuel  Skinner, 

Joeeph  Uonivs,  ClxjXen  AlltfOy 

Isaac  Thnmpnon,  Daniel  Bnr/erd, 

Jamos  llefferlin, 

Lemuel  Pendleton, 

Vacant, 

John  l*aae,  Jemee  Mwall, 

Joshua  Barns, 

Joseph  Parker. 

;  Noah  Tice,  John  Vinson,  feaae   Tehewine,  Jekn ) 

Granbeny,     Lewis    fVkit^field,    MWian   Bird,} 

I      fVaiiam  Taflor,  ) 

John  Welborne, 

Jacob  Tarver. 

Isaac  Cantwill, 

Vacant, 

Peter  Eaton, 

Vacant, 

Edward  Pigg,  C^aHoe  Pigg,  WUUam  WUUf, 

Joseph  Camp, 

William  Brown,  H.  M^wport, 

Permlnter  Morgan, 

1757       Edward  Williama, 
1750 

u 


Vacant, 

Vacant, 

Fleet  Cooper, 

John  Newman,  George  Dedeon, 

Joeeph  Murphy, 

William  Pettv,  William  Cook, 

John  Stone,  John  Toliver, 

Stephen  Long,  Bsnjaaun  Satoett, 

John  Moore,  Jr. 

Lewis  Moore.  Jokn  Moore, 

Thomas  Gardner,  JoAn  JReeksr, 

JSpAroifli  Daniel, 

John  Thompson, 


John  Barlow,  Jaaiss  Tommk*mm, 

George  M'Niel,  Andrew  Baker, 

Vacant, 

Mosee  Foley, 

Theophilus  ETUi, 

Vacant, 

Vacant, 

William  Rammon,  Wittimm  JUorgan, 


65 
30 

v: 

919 
98 

148 

ISO 
43 

190 
94 
90 

80 

90 
80 
93 

134 

100 

100 
65 
65 

121 
40 
35 
15 

189 
60 
44 

109 
63 
85 
60 

150 
70 
34 
80 

113 
40 

103 


53 
98 
37 
33 
48 
95 
60 
70 
31 


80 

70 

150 

170 

96 

903 

40 


70 
110 
40 
44 
30 
100 
63 
97 
98 
35 
33 
M 


Total  in  North  Carolina,  97  Chaichee :    89  ordained  and  69  lioenaed  Ministera :    7,643  Memben. 


jShheviae, 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


1786 

H 


Buffkloe  Creek, 
Uogfkin  Creek, 
Lower  Rocky  River,  ** 
Redbanks,  1784 

Rocky  River,  1790 


£iieck  Braud, 

Vacant, 

Vacant, 

Joeepk  Tfteauu,  flknre  King, 

NathaaiAl  Hall, 


97 
30 
96 
60 
16 
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309 


PaKofCwtt 


N«.«r 


BuanfoH  Din* 


( Coomnhmtehie 


ClflPiMlMI  DiMt. 


EdgmUld, 


JMwtary, 


JOnaUg  Sx  Ditt. 


Or€ng9f 


1790 

1759 

1745 
1775 
1786 
1660 
1T79 


{     Craek, 
Ewhaw  Creek, 
Pipe  Creek, 
Black  Swamp, 
Charleston, 
Beaotv  Bpot, 

Bethel  Black  River,  1783 

OaiihawaT-Neok,  1757 

Cberaw  Hill,  1789 

High  Hills  Saniee,  1779 

Ebeoeaer,  1778 

Lynches  Creek,  1774 

BaodT  River,  1776 

Callahan^s  Mill,  1785 

Cloud's  Cnek,  1791 

Foor  Mile  Creek,        •* 

Horn's  Creek,  1787 

9nd      da  " 

Little  Stoveo^s  Creek,  ** 

Bif  Steven's  Croek,  1783 


« 
1783 

u 


1781 

i< 

1787 
It 

II 
1769 


PtitilUan, 
RiekUndt 

8fCTt4Mbllffi 


ITMeii, 


Redbank'fe  Little  i 

Saloda,  J 

Three  Creeks,  1790 

Little  River,  1791 

Bock  V  Creek,  1780 

Big  (Saloda)  Creek,  1788 
Head  Eooree  River,  1787 
Horse  Neck, 
Middle  of  Saloda, 
Moootain  Creek, 
Reedy  Fork, 
Beedy  River, 

9nd    do. 
Dorbin'fe  Creek, 

9nd    do. 
Jennay's  Creek, 
Eooree, 
Raban's  Creek, 
Siconna  Creek, 
Bosh  River, 
Lower  Dancan's 

Creek, 
Upper  Dancan's 

Creek, 
Little  Pedee  River,  1790 
Lower  Eooree,  ** 

Turkey  Creek.  1784 

Wassmansow  Creek,  ■* 
Lyneh's  Creek,         1784 
Great  Salteatoher )  ,,<» 

River,  i  ^^^ 

Little  do. 
Lower  Fork  of     ) 

Lyneh's  Creek,  ( 

9ndda 
Muddy  Creek, 
Swift  Creek, 
Deep  Creek, 
^elch  Neek, 
Oeneetee  Creek, 
Congaree  Riyer, 
Buck  Creek, 
Cedar  Spriog, 
Ti^er  Rrver, 
Fairforest  Creek, 
Lower  Tifer  Rivvr,   ** 
Pacolate  River,        1787 
SboU  Shoals,  •* 


1789 
1789 

1788 
1783 
1780 
1738 

M 

1785 

1779 

1784 

1791 
u 


Ediato  River, 


1777 


Vacant, 

Lni  ToumanSf 

John  CMwirg. 

Henry  Holcombe, 

Alexander  Scott,  WUliam  OsM, 

Richard  Forman, 

Henry  Eesterling,  Robert  Thoasac, 

Solomon  Thompeon,  " 


Evan  Pngh,  Jerenaiah  Ream, 
Joshoa  Lewie, 

Gabriel  Gerrald,  Sawtud  Alxeii, 
Benjamin  Moaely, 
Vaoant, 
James  Fowler, 
Charles  Blackwelt, 
(  John  Lankford,  Jamea  Bill,  — 

Thomas  Lamar, 

Henekiah  Walker, 

Benjamin  Harry, 

John  Thomas, 

(Charles   Bnssey,  Drw^f  P^u^   GaMel  DOmtr^ 
\     EUtka  PalflMre, 


CetUm^  SmmmI 


1784       Vacant, 


Vacant, 

Jacob  Gibson, 

William  Woodard, 

Moees  Holland.  Joseph  Laoghin, 

Thomas  Musiok,  David  Forest, 

Vacant, 

John  Cbaauin, 

Vacant, 

Vacant, 

Vaeaot, 

Edmund  Bearden, 

Jacob  Roberts, 

Vacant, 

Richard  Shackleferd,  DwU  /^»y, 

Drury  Sims, 

Benjamin  Williams,  jffomi  Pin#e», 

fViUiam  Murphf^ 

John  Cole, 


1786       Michael  Benoet,  Jacob  Kinf^ 
1788       John  Brown, 


SO 

61 

101 

115 

79 

910 

66 

83 


110 
66 

14 
75 
80 

I  " 

70 

190 

40 

80 

I  « 

SO 

40 
150 
50 
30 
47 
98 
70 
90 
19 
98 
40 
190 
95 
116 
15 
40 
15 
70 

34 


David  Owen,  30 

Vacant,  90 

Vacant,  85 

Ralph  Bowman,  40 

John  CatCf  99 

Jtarsn  Ttnton,  SM 

Vacant,  96 

Joshoa  Palmer,  44 

Vacant,  95 

PtoUr  Bainbridge,  30 

Lewie  Collins,  DmvU  CMuu,  75 

Vacant.  100 

Edmund  Botsford,  167 

Jamee  ChasUin,  90 

Joseph  Rees,  Ralph  Jones,  190 
John  Hightower,                                                           1778 

Vacant,  90 

Vacant,  50 

Isaac  Edwards.  Saancsl  Befte,  98 

Alexander  McDoogal,  44 

Richard  Wood,  38 

Vacant.  35 
(  Nathaniel  Walker,  Maiktw  OsUiiw,  tUhtn  T^syler, ) 
Elisks  mukmfUn,  CkmUa  Jfix^  Omrge  Jttkig,  > 


148 


Joeepb  Williams, 


Total  in  Booth  Carolina,  70  Chorehea ;  48  ordained,  and  98  lioensed  Ministan ;  4,967  Memben. 


Bwrki,                 Bark  Ckmp,  1788 

Bmshy  Creek,  1789 

Buck  Head,  1786 

Head  Briar  Creak,  1777 

Lower  do.  1773 

fMackbeeaCraek,  1788 

VOL.  XIll. 


GEORGIA. 

David  MoColert,  30 

Vacant,  91 

jStJMU,  4B 

Vacant,  35 
Benjamin  Davii,Jir«MfBi4aay,Jir«a««Jirc€M«r»,       iqb 

Va^an^  M 

40 


310 


BKnr  vnw  o»  ths 


[FCB. 


CkatkaMf 
JVnailcli*! 


IFIUcM, 


D«lB«rCoiML 

Oldtown  OgeeohM,  1790 
Rock«7  Creek.  1789' 

BavsDnfth  (Africftn)  1788 
Little  Ofeeebee,  1790 
Lower  da  1790 

Tuf  aloo  aivwr,  1789 

Head  Buffalo  Creek,  1790 
Bholl  Bboale,  1789 

Shottlderbone  Creek,  1790 
PoweiPi  Creek,         1787 


Km,  oil 


Kiokft, 


1778 


Beed'i  Creek,  1774 

Uead  of  Williami* )  j-qq 

Swamp,  ) 

Little  Ogeechee ) 

River,  | 

While  FoDda, 


1790 
1790 
1787 
1789 

1788 


Briar  Creek, 

Buffalo  Fork, 

Clark'*  Station, 

Cloud*a  Creek, 
Do?o**  Croek, 
Ebenezer  Creek, 
Falling  Creek, 
Fishing  Creek, 

Greenwood, 

Hfliron, 
Hatton's  Fork, 
Indian  Creek, 
Long  Creek  (Ogee- 
chee) 
Millstone  Creek, 

Pbilllpa'  MiU. 

Frovidenoe, 

Soap  Creek, 

Upper  Briar  Greek,  1788 

,1786 

Vann*i  Creek,  1787 

Whatley'aMill,        1785 

William'^  Creek,   1788 


1788 
1788 
1787 
1787 
1769 

1784 

1786 
1788 
1788 

1786 

1788 

1785 

1768 

u 


Vaeaoi, 
Edmund  Bjoaa, 
Andrew  Marshall, 
Vaeani, 

trUlimm  CseiiM,  - 
John  Cleveland, 


Batharm, 


S  Joseph  BuBsoD,  /mm£  Busatm.  J0km  Bmuo%,  Micak 
I     Paulk, 

Vacant, 
(  James  HttteMnaon,  James  Mathews,  TTimuu  JeJki»- 
\     son,  Supktn  JoknaoiL, 

Vacant, 

William  DortJ, 

Vacant, 

Vacant, 

Sanders  Walker,  John  Milutr,  £x«tUI  CmmnhM, 
(  Peter  Smith,  WiUimm,  Grsaia,  Botoaif  BeiU^,  J«lm 
\     Holmes, 

Vacant, 

Jeremiah  Reeves, 

Cfuy  Smitk. 
I  Jepthah  Vininf ,  WiUum  Bmr^^  WUBam  7%m^ 
\     MS,  Jt,  Joust, 

Tfmothj  Carrington, 
t  Silaa  Mereer,  Jesae  Mercer,  BteplieB  GMbrd,  RobtH 


} 


Magimtfj 

'homes  Me 


Thomas  Meroer,  JaoMt  Bmv$§,  JmMt  fiUeem^ 

Vaeant; 

William  Franklin, 

George  Franklin,  Bmrm  Hmmi^ 

Dozia  Thornton,  John  White,  Thomas  Gilbert, 

John  BicLeroy,  TkowuLM  DmiisL  JisesfA  WUUawa^ 
S  Aaron  Pttrlur^  Jeremiah  Walk»r,  David  Tinalej, 
I     Mathew  Talbols 


SO 
31 

SSO 
S» 
60 

108 
13 
30 
40 

IJK 


Benjamin  Thompaott, 

Joseph  Williams,  Joahoa  Dodsoo, 

John  Thomas, 

Mark  Cook, 

S  Abraham  Marshall,  Jaaus  flssn,  Mamasi  CU(««-s,) 
John  Sander*,  Itaaa  JmMcs,  John  Boyd^  JoIm  >  9S0 
Don,  ) 

Loveless  Savage,  45 

John  Stai^ford^  , 

John  Henderson, 
Morriss, 


3S 

sn 

15 

40 

90 

73 

31 

106 

40 


131 

70 

49 
76 
49 


199 

SO 

87 

100 

48 

73 

109 

90 


Total  in  Georgia,  43  Chnrehes ;  35  ordained,  and  34  licensed  Ministofs ;  3,161  Membtis. 


ALABAMA. 

No  Baptist  Church  was  formed  within  this  Stalo  till  many  years  later  than  the  date  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing Tabls.    It  will  be  introdoeed,  in  order,  in  the  Notes  appended  to  them. 


TABLE  11. 

Shouymg  (he  number  of  Churehe»,  Jliimstera  and  Memben  in  1812,  or  ttoenty  yean 

later  than  the  date  of  the  firet  Table, 

North  CAHOLiif  a. 
Churchet,  204.    Ordaioed  Minuton,  106.    Licentiates,  11.    Members,  12,667. 

South  Cabojliha. 
Churches,  164.    Ordained  Ministen,  84^    Licentiates,  11.    Members,  11,821. 

Georgia. 
Churches,  168.    Ordained  Ministers^  86.    Licentiates^  28.    Members,  14,761* 
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NOTES 

OR  THX   SKVKKAIi   STATES   XMBRACXD   111   THE  PRKCKDllie  TABIiXS. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Ever  UQce  the  aettlement  of  this  State,  in  1695,  there  have  heeo  some  Baptists  in  11, 
hut  there  was  po  regularly  organized  church  till  the  year  1727.  This  was  gathered  at 
Perquimans,  near  the  nor^h  east  corner  of  the  State.  Most  of  the  early  Baptists  in  this 
State  are  said  to  have  emigrated  from  Virginia,  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kehukee  Creek.  By  1752  they  had  increased  to  16  churches,  which  were  mostly 
General  Baptists.  By  the  visits  among  them  of  different  ministers,  and  particularly  by 
the  labors  of  John  Gaito,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Philadelphia  Association  to  travel 
among  them  in  the  summer  of  1754,  these  churches  became  more  correct  in  doctrine,  and 
more  Taithful  in  discipline  than  formerly.  By  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Gano,  Miller,  and 
Tanhorn,  all  appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  this  purpose,  at  different 
periods,  a  great  and  good  work  wys  effected  among  this  people,  not  merely  in  reforming 
their  creed,  and  correcting  abuses,  but  also  in  reviving  the  power  of  goidliness  among 
lukewarm  professors,  and  m  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners. 

The  Kehukee  Association  was  formed  in  1765.  Twelve  years  afterward,  it  numbered 
but  10  churches,  and  about  1,600  communicants.  In  1794  the  Nebse  Anociation  was 
formed,  and  the  Flat  River  the  same  year.  These,  with  the  Sandy  Creek,  the  Yadkin, 
and  the  Mountain  Associations,  seem  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the  commencement 
of  this  century.  In  1813  they  had  increased  to  11  Associations,  and  94  churches.  In 
1881  there  were  21  Associations,  containing  840  churches  and  19^000  communicants. 
We  think  there  are  now  26  Associations,  430  churches,  and  about  28,000  members.  Our 
returns  are  not  so  full  and  exact  as  we  could  wish ;  and  several  are  not  very  recent. 

A  very  interesting  sketch  is  given  in  the  last  Triennial  Register  of  the  early  history 
and  subsequent  course  of  some  of  these  Associations.  Eight  3  the  present  number  are 
understood  to  be  now  opposed  to  the  t)encvolent  institutions  of  the  age ;  and  as  is  usual 
in'  similar  cases,  they  are  generally  decreasing  in  numbers  and  influence*  while  those 
who  exercise  more  liberality  and  abound,  in  labors,  sacrifices  and  offerings  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  glorious  gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  are  steadily  advancing.  How  emphatic  an 
illustration  of  the  proverb:  "  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth  ;  and  there  is 
that  witbholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.*'  The  Kehukee  Asso- 
ciation, for  example,  had  lost  578  members  within  five  years,  and  at  that  rate  of  diminution 
would  become  extinct  within  the  next  fifteen  years.  When  will  these  brethren  learn 
that  it  is  safer  and  more  profitable  to  follow  the  good  old  gospel  way  of  actively  spreading 
the  glad  tidings,  going  every  where  proclaiming  the  word,  than  to  lean  to  any  of  (heir 
modem  restrictive  measures.  Really  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  "Old  School 
Baptists,"  which  they  have  assumed. 

A  State  Convention  was  formed  nine  or  ten  years  since,  which,  by  the  services  of  our 
excellent  brother  Wait,  now  President  of  Wake  Forest  College,  who  was  its  general 
agent  for  some  time,  has  introduced  more  of  system  and  efficiency  into  the  evangelical 
operations  of  their  churches  and  associations.  The  last  minutes  of  the  convention  we 
have  not  received. 

The  literary  institution  above  mentioned,  and  which  has  but  recently  been  chartered 
as  a  college,  is  doing  much  for  the  promotion  and  general  diffusion  of  intelligence 
throughout  the  State.  Its  worthy  faculty  of  instruction  deserve  high  commendation  for 
the  talent,  fidelity  and  perseverance  which  have  characterized  their  endeavors.  The 
institution  is  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  convention,  and  is  located  on  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  plantation  in  Wake  Forest,  sixteen  miles  from  Raleigh.  It  was 
first  opened  in  1834.  The  principal  college  edifice  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high :  132 
feet  front  by  65  deep,  and  besides  the  chapel,  library  and  philofiophical  halls,  &c.,  it 
affords  accommodations  for  100  students.  Facilities  for  manual  labor  are  also  furnished, 
thereby  promoting  the  health  and  lessening  the  expenses  of  the  students. 

The  destitution  of  ministers  here  is  even  greater  than  in  Virginia.  Only  about  170 
are  returned,  and  when  adequate  deduction  is  made  for  the  superannuated  and  infirm, 
and  those  who  are  chiefly  secularized,  there  would  be  little  more  than  one  minister  to 
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foQf  churches.  The  disproportion  is  the  more  painful,  because  owing  to  the  sparaeness 
of  population,  and  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  churches,  it  is  not  easy  to  gain  access  to 
them  with  celerity,  and  much  time  and  strength  must  be  wasted  in  travelling. 

Sabbath  SchooU  have  been  extensively  introduced,  ^nd  we  hope  will  l^  vigorously 
perstevered  in,  till  all  the  rising  generation  are  taught  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

The  Biblical  Recorder,  a  highly  respectable  paper  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  religious 
and  denominational  intelligence,  has  been  ably  conducted  by  the  Rev.  T.  Meredith  of 
Newbem,  for  several  years.  It  now  circulates  extensively  in  South  Carolina,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  usefulness. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  State  were  Baptists.  They  came 
in  two  distinct  bodies,  about  the  year  1683,  one  from  tlie  west  of  England  with  Lord 
Cardross,  (amonz  whom  was  Lady  Axtell  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Blake,  decided  Baptists) ; 
die  other  from  the  district  of  Maine,  were  led  hither  by  their  devoted  pastor,  William 
ScHRKVEN.  This  latter  company  came  from  New  England,  and  settled  on  Cooper 
River,  near  where  Charleston  now  stands.  A  church  was  formed  the  same  year 
which  is  now  one  of  the  largest  Baptist  churches  in  the  State.  It  has  been  blessed 
with  a  succession  of  able  pastors  for  nearly  a  century.  Such  men  as  Oliver  Hart 
and  Richard  Furman,  —  to  say  nothing  of  some  who  are  still  living,  must  be 
considered  rich  blessings  to  any  community.  The  second  Baptist  church  constituted 
in  South  Carolina,  was  Ashley  River,  in'  1736.  In  1761,  they  had  increased  to 
four  churches,  which  that  year  formed  the  Charleston  Association.  This  body  has 
ever  evinced  a  commendable  zeal,  and  enlightened  liberality  in  behalf  of  the  objects 
of  religious  l>enevolence.  Their  general  committee  manage  the  education  funds, 
which  are  very  considerable.  Their  itinerant  board  conduct  domestic  missions.  A 
temperance  society  also  exists  in  connection  with  the  Association,  for  conducting  its 
appropriate  department.  According  to  the  statement  of  Morgan  Edwards,  £ere 
were  in  the  State  in  the  year  1772,  20  churches,  16  ministers,  and  nearly  1,100 
members.  In  1806  they  had  increased  to  130  churches,  100  ministers,  and  10,600  com- 
municants. In  1831  there  were  returns  from  10  Associations,  embracing  273  churches, 
and  28,496  members.  They  now  number  12  Associations,  370  churches,  more  than  200 
ministers,  and  36,000  members.  This  is  indeed  only  an  approximation  to  exactness ;  for 
we  regret  to  state  that  the  minutes  of  the  Convention,  so  rich  and  valuable  in  other 
respects,  are  entirely  bare  of  statistical  returns,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  procure  the 
latest  minutes  of  all  the  Associations. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  attention,  and  of  the  contributions  of  the  State  Convention, 
which  was  formed  in  1821,  appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  ministerial  education,  than 
in  most  of  the  States.  A  literary  and  theological  institution,  of  considerable  promise  and 
usefulness,  was  sustained  for  several  years  at  the  High  Hills  of  Saniee ;  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  brethren  Hartwell  and  Furman  it  was  decidedly  and  extensively 
useful.  Some  reverses  having  been  experienced,  and  some  dissatisfaction  expressed,  the 
Convention  resolved,  in  1836,  to  change  the  location  of  both  the  Manual  Labor  School 
and  the  Theological  Institution  to  Fairfield  District.  There  it  has  been  commenced, 
under  favorable  auspices.  Funds  to  the  amount  of  ^36,000  were  secured  at  the  outset, 
and  three  professors  have  l>een  employed  in  both  departments,  with  encouraging  prospects 
of  nsefuiness.  The  too  frequent  change  of  principals  in  this  institution  must  have  had 
an  injurious  effect  on  its  prosperity.  Four  or  five  have  had  it  in  charge,  within  a  dozen 
years,  and  though  all  of  them  are  still  living,  they  have  for  some  cause  or  other,  removed 
or  have  been  superseded. 

It  Is  believed  that  all  the  Associations  in  this  State  are  favorable  to  the  benevolent 
Institutions  of  Christianity,  as  prosecuted  at  the  present  day.  To  the  Bible  Society,  and 
Foreign  Missions,  their  contributions  continue  to  be  generous.  A  flourishing  Tract  So- 
ciety for  several  years  existed  in  Charieston. 

Sabbath  Schools  have  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  State,  with  most  happy 
results.  One  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  temperance  cause  made  by  any  of  our 
churches,  so  far  as  we  now  recollect,  was  by  one  of^  the  churches  in  this  State,  then 
under  the  care  of  brother  Hartwell.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  increase  of  the  denomi- 
Dation  has  not  been  as  great  in  this  State  as  in  several  others  for  the  last  half-score  of 
years.  Several  causes  may  have  combined  to  produce  this  result.  Large  drafts  have 
been  made  on  the  population  of  the  State  by  emigration,  and  in  this  way  some  thousands 
of  Baptists  have  transferred  themselves  to  other  locations.  In  some  instances,  too,  the 
want  of  denominational  enterprise  has  prevented  the  formation  of  new  churches,  when 
the  welfare  of  the  cause  really  required  it.  The  church  in  Charleston,  and  that  in 
Beaufort,  each  number  nearly  1,500  members.  How  desirable,  in  such  instances,  is  an 
jtmica[ble  division,  each  becoming  two  bands,  and  securing  the  healthful  activity  of  the 
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whole  body,  miataiDiiig  ad  Additiooal  evangelical  minister  to  labor  for  the  welfare  of  the 
perishing  around  them.  Perhaps,  too,  our  brethren  of  this  State  might  profitably  con- 
centrate a  larger  portion  of  their  energies  and  benefactions  on  domestic  missions  within 
their  own  limits. 

So  early  as  1801 ,  we  observe  the  Charleston  Baptist  Association  petitioned  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  for  an  amendment  or  modification  of  the  law  passed  the  preceding 
year,  imposing  restrictions  on  religious  meetings  so  far  as  respects  persons  of  color.  The 
petition  was  renewed  the  next  year,  and  attended  with  a  degree  of  success.  What  a 
noble  and  worthy  example  for  our  brethren  of  this  and  the  neighboring  States,  to  lift  up 
their  united  voice  in  behalf  of  this  portion  of  their  ignorant  and  needy  population ! 


GEORGIA. 

It  is  said  there  were  a  few  individuals  who  were  Baptists  among  the  original  settlers 
of  this  State  in  1788.  But  for  some  cause  not  very  satisfactorily  explained,  though  there 
seems  to  have  been  occasional  preaching,  and  some  baptisms,  and  at  least  on  one  occasion, 
the  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  a  number  of  baptized  believers, — no  regular 
church  was  formed  for  nearly  forty  years.  Kiokee  Creek  church  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  oldest  Baptist  church  in  Georgia.  It  is  in  the  upper  country,  and  was  constituted  in 
1772,'  by  the  labors  of  that  zealous  and  renowned  Baptist  minister,  Daniel  Marshall. 
The  church  was  for  a  long  time  distinguished  for  its  vigorous  growth,  and  for  the  thriving 
shoots  which  it  sent  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  but  particularly  for  the 
number  of  ministers  of  distinction  which  it  nurtured.  The  Marshalls,  the  Mbrccrs, 
the  Saunders,  and  many  others,  were  of  this  character.  This  church,  too,  was  early 
blessed  with  several  precious  revivals.  In  1787  one  hundred  happy  converts  were 
baptised  by  Elder  Abraham  Marshall,  the  worthy  son  and  successor  of  the  founder  of  the 
church ;  and  again,  in  1802,  a  similar  ingathering  was  experienced  under  the  ministrations 
of  the  same  pastor. 

It  was  not  until  1784  that  the  Georgia  Association,  the  earliest  in  the  State,  was  formed ; 
and  two  years  afterwards  it  contained  10  churches  and  518  members.  In  1796,  the 
Ilepzibah  Association  was  formed;  and  two  years  after  the  Sarepta.  In  1810,  the  Oak- 
mulgee.  In  another  district  of  this  State,  that  is,  in  lower  Georgia,  or  the  lower  country 
as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  first  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  Newington  in  1793 ;  the 
•econd  in  Savannah,  by  Dr.  Holcombe,  in  1800.  Some  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  former  of  these  churches  were  the  following : 

In  1789  a  black  man  preached  in  this  neighborhood,  in  a  negro  yard  under  some  peach 
trees.  Curiosity  led  a  number  of  white  people  to  hear  him,  and  among  the  rest  was 
Major  Thomas  Polhill  and  wife.  Both  were  convicted  by  the  preaching  of  this  poor, 
beaven-taught  African,  and  soon  were  led  to  indulge  hope  in  the  Redeemer.  They  were 
soon  afterwards  baptized  by  Elder  Alexander  Scott,  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  Major 
became  an  humble  soldier,  yea,  an  able  and  esteemed  minister  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
One  cannot  think  of  this  blessed  result  of  the  preaching  of  this  colored  brother,  and  of 
the  fruits  of  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  noble  convert,  without  rejoicing  that 
then  no  legal  or  other  impediment  hindered  even  the  sable  sons  of  Africa,  whether  bond 
or  free,  from  proclaiming  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  God  grant  that  such 
privileges  may  soon  be  enjoyed  by  them  again. 

The  Savannah  River  Association  was  organized  in  1802,  and  then  contained  only  three 
churches.  In  1811-12  there  were  in  the  State  five  Associations,  embracing  171  churches, 
and  about  16,000  members.  The  increase  has  since  been  rapid,  and  at  some  periods  of 
their  history  peculiarly  w.  The  present  number  does  not  vary  much  from  the  following; 
viz.  25  Associations,  575  churches,  and  41,000  communicants.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
in  numbers  Georgia  ranks  next  to  Virginia  among  the  Southern  States.  It  has,  too,  many 
features  of  similarity  to  Virginia  in  its  religious  character.  The  destitution  of  able 
ministers,  faithfully  giving  themselves  to  the  work,  is  perhaps  as  great  as  in  any  other 
portion  of  our  country,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  denomination, 
llie  last  definite  returns  we  have  seen  shows  only  about  220  ordained  ministers,  among 
Dearly  600  churches.  It  has  been,  and  still  is  very  fashionable,  for  one  pastor  to  supply 
ibur  churches,  thus  leaving  the  majority  of  these  churches  unvisited  each  Sabbath,  with 
the  ministration  of  the  wora  and  ordinances  of  life. 

The  Mercer  Institute,  whose  principal  object  is  declared  to  be  **  the  education  of  pious 
young  men  who  are  called  to  the  gospel  ministry,"  commenced  operations  in  Green 
County  about  six  or  seven  years  since,  and  has  been  conducted  with  considerable  success 
as  a  manual  labor  school.  Much  also  has  been  said,  and  something  worthy  of  so  magnifi- 
cent an  enterprise  has  been  done,  in  reference  to  establishing  a  college,  to  be  under  the 
direction  and  patronage  of  Baptists  at  Washington,  in  Wilkes  County,  to  commence  with 
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a  fund  of  $160,000.    W«  know  not  the  precise  ttate  of  this  undertaking  at  praoenC,  but 
tniac  it  wilt  not  be  loel  tight  of.* 

The  BapUtt  Convention  of  Georipa,  for  the  promotion  of  mitsions  and  ministerial  edu- 
cation, was  formed  in  1822,  sod  is  steadily  and  worthily  prosecuting  these  great  objects. 
The  other  benevolent  objects  of  the  day  find  ready  and  willing  assistants  in  most  of  the 
Baptists  in  this  State.  We  regret,  indeed,  to  notice  that  some  of  the  spirit  of  JbUi'imm 
has  been  manifested,  and  some  associations  and  churches  have  separated  themselves  from 
their  brethren  on  this  account. 

The  Christian  Index,  a  weekly  religious  newspaper,  now  publishing  by  father  Mercer, 
in  Georgia,  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  as  one  of  our  oldest  religtous 
periodicals :  having  been  commenced  under  the  name  of  the  Columbian  Star  in  Washington 
City,  in  1822.  In  1826  it  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  continued  to  be  issued 
for  the  next  seven  years,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  proprietor,  by 
whose  aid,  with  his  able  assistant,  brother  Stokes,  it  continues  to  send  abroad  the  light  of 
truth,  and  point  out  the  good  and  right  ways  of  the  Lord.  We  have  noticed,  some  time 
since,  a  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Mercer,  on  the  history  of  Georgia 
Baptists,  or  rather  or  the  UeorgU  A^^sociation.  It  contains  valuable  materials  for  the 
luture  historian,  and  will  t>e  read  with  interest  by  those  for  whom  it  was  compiled. 

ALABAMA. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  region  which  now  forms  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
was  erected  into  a  Territorial  Government.  In  1817  this  territory  was  divided,  and  the 
western  part  of  it,  having  formed  a  Constitution,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the  Slate 
of  Miuissippi.  The  eastern  portion  was  then  formed  into  a  Territorial  government,  and 
received  the  name  of  Alabama.  In  July,  1819,  a  convention  of  delegates  met  at  Hunts- 
ville,  and  adopted  a  State  constitution,  and  in  December  following,  Alabama  was  admitted 
into  the  number  of  the  United  States. 

Madison  county,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  was 
aettled  earlier  than  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  among  these  early  settlers  were  some 

*  Since  tha  above  was  writUn,aa  Address  has  been  received,  doIlTered  before  the  Truiteea  of  Mercer 
University,  Penfield,  Gea,  in  Febrvarj,  1840,  by  Profeeeor  Sherwood,  from  which  we  make  the  followinf 
eztrecte. 

**  Our  eflbrts  In  the  cause  of  an  enlightened  minfetry,  have  been  •{§ nally  blessed.  Twenty-five  years 
Sfo.  a  leaden  eilenco  lealed  every  moutn  on  thti  subject.  It  was  so  anpoptiiar,  that  ecaroeiy  an  advocate 
'eould  bo  found  to  )il\  bis  voice  in  its  favor.  Tho  few  that  appreciated  its  importance,  had  despaired  of 
accomplishing  the  desires  of  their  hearts,  and  expected  to  ro  down  to  their  graves  without  being  able  to 
-say  in  regard  to  its  prosperity,  '  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'  Even  ten  years 
ago,  our  laith  had  met  so  many  repulses,  that  it  dared  not  cast  up  its  eagle  a  lance  to  the  ostablishment  id 
«  College— the  limit  of  our  expectations  was  a  Seminary  of  a  classical  ana  theological  character.  God, 
however,  supplied  nourishmeut  for  it  in  an  unexpected  manner,  and  il  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  fragile 
plant  to  which  the  Saviour  so  beautifvly  compares  it.  Our  Presbyterian  brethren  had  been  debating  in 
their  ecclesiastical  councils,  In  1635,  whether  they  should  establish  a  College  at  Washington,  or  near 
Milledgeviile;  the  latter  place  was  selected,  and  the  people  or  Washington  were  disappointed.  William 
H.  Popo,  William  A.  Mercer,  and  others,  improved  the  occasion,  and  actually  procureid  in  a  day  or  two, 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  subscriptions,  to  build  up  a  Baptist  Colieffo.  In  March,  1836,  at  a  calloa  session 
■of  the  Central  Association,  a  body  then  consistingof  about  ten  churches  and  represented  by  eight  or  ten 
messengers,  passed  the  bold  resolution  to  raise  ^0,000  to  endow  a  Profefsorahip  of  Sacrod  Literature  in 
that  College,  and  actually  subscribed  in  the  same  hour  about  half  of  that  sum !  The  Lord  has  opened  the 
hearts  of  his  people  to  subscribe  liborally— some  as  high  as  $5,000,  with  the  promise  of  constituting  the 
eoncern  tiie  residuary  legatee  of  valuable  property,  ^veral  legacies  already  bequeathed  for  purposes  of 
Education,  encourage  us  to  confide  in  Him,  who  disposes  the  hearts  of  all,  and  who  is  the  rightful  owner 
<^the  silver  and  the  gold.  The  manifest  approbation  of  the  Lord  has  been  upon  this  Institution  from  its 
beginning  in  1833  in  two  cabins,  to  the  present  period.  In  almost  every  year,  more  or  loss  of  the  pupils 
have  been  hopefully  converted,  so  that  over  one  hundred  have  publicly  profesaed  Christ.  Some  are  already 
preaching  tho  gospel — others  instructing  youth,  and  some  hope  to  lay  aown  their  weary  bones  west  of  the 


Ercjudices  of  many  excellent  brethren  have  passed  away,  and  a  younger  race  have 
aving  been  taught  to  dread  and  oppose  ministers  of  education.    Now,  we  have  a 


Rockv  Moentams— on  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia,  or  amidst  the  snows  of  Scythia. 
**  1  he  fears  and  prejudices  of  i 

S'      .     .- 
ourishing  College,  ond  a  Manual  Labor  School,  in  a  region  of  country  six  yrsars  ago  occupied  by  the 

Cherokee  Indians— several  Academies  taught  by  young  men  whom  we  have  educated  ;  and  what  is  more 

important,  and  the  surest  presage  of  a  general  dilfuBton  of  knowledge,  a  strong  desire  for  it  is  awakened 

in  ail  oor  population.    From  the  Savannah  to  the  Chattahoochee,  and  from  the  sea-board  te  the  mooiH 

tains,  the  people  are  inquiring  for  places  to  educate  their  children. 

**  We  have  16  miniRtors  graduates  of  colleges;  30  more  with  qualifications  nearly  equal  to  graduates; 

300  churches  under  charge  of  brethren  whom  we  have  assisted  by  direct  instruction  or  useful  books  ;  75 

other  ministers  greatly  improved  \  300  ministers  in  all ;  600  churches,  and  45,000  members.    Our  Sute 

Cooventioo  is  approved  and  patronised  in  every  part  of  the  State.    As  it  has  srown  in  strength,  it  has 

areatly  improved  all  classes  of  the  denomination,  and  sent  forth  a  salutary  ana  enlightening  influence. 

Opposition  still  murmurs  in  some  quarters,  but  its  mantle  is  too  thin  to  jmotAer  the  lamp  of  truth  and 

eeience.    We  mav  put  down  10,000  of  the  45,000  members  in  the  State  as  nominaUy  in  oppoeition  to  the 

eaoae  of  an  enlightened  mlnistrv— only  half  of  whom  really  oppoee  even  In  heart ;  the  balaoee  are  linked 

with  Umb  by  oiioamsiaBcss  ana  tocatiOQs  from  which  thsy  woold  rejoioa  to  be  disantbraUed." 
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Baptists.  John  Nicholson,  John  Canterbury  and  Zadock  Baker  were  among  the  first 
Baptist  ministers  who  labored  in  this  wilderness.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  combined 
with  many  other  advantages  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth,  drew  a  dense  population 
into  this  region,  and  within  a  few  years  of  its  first  settlement,  a  number  of  Baptist 
churches  were  formed,  chiefly  however  of  emigrants  from  other  States.  The  hearts  of 
preachers  and  people  seem  to  have  been  Inordmately  fixed  on  worldly  gain  ;  discipline 
was  greatly  neglected  in  these  churches,  and  the  variant  elements  of  their  composition 
prevented  that  cordial  union  and  co-operation,  which  are  essential  to  success,  and  which 
are  the  usual  result  of  extensive  revivals,  even  on  those  communities  which  before  were 
least  homogeneous. 

In  1808,  a  few  Baptists  were  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  in  Clarke  and 
Washington  counties.  William  Cochran,  a  licensed  preacher  from  Georgia,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  in  Clarke  county,  and  a  Mr.  Gorham  in  Washington.  A  Baptist 
church  was  organized  by  Rev.  J.  Courtney  in  the  County  of  Clarke  in  the  year  1810. 
There  was,  however,  very  little  increase  of  Baptists,  in  this  part  of  the  State  for  the  next 
six  years.  From  the  year  1816,  a  continual  flood  of  emigrants  was  pouring  into  this 
Indian  country  (as  it  was  then  called)  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union : — Churches 
were  rapidly  formed,  and  a  number  of  laborious  and  indefatigable  ministers  settled  among 
them. 

In  1820,  there  were  about  fifty  Baptist  churches  in  the  State,  generally  very  small. 
In  the  next  ten  years  they  had  increased  to  nearly  200  churches,  96  ministers  and  about 
8,000  members.  During  the  last  ten  years,  the  increase  has  been  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  is  almost  unparalleled  in  modern  times,  lliere  are  at  present  at  least  SO 
Associations  embracing  about  600  churches,  300  ministers  and  25,000  communicants. 
About  one-sixth  of  this  number  have  been  added  by  baptism  during  the  last  year  (1839) 
in  which  revivals  were  experienced  in  nearly  a  score  of  the  diflerent  counties  of  the 
State. 

Houses  of  worship  were  scarce  for  several  years  after  churchee  began  rapidly  to  mul- 
tiply. Many  of  those  first  erected  were  like  Indian  wigwams,  only  more  open  and  un- 
comfortable. The  minister  most  frequently  used  to  take  his  stand  in  some  shady  g^rove, 
and  his  audience  seated  themselves  around  him  on  the  ground.  Large  congregations 
would  frequently  thus  assemble,  and  remain  so  attentive  to  the  word,  that  a  hard  shower 
of  rain  would  not  disperse  them.  Some  tea  or  twelve  years  ago,  better  houses  for  wor- 
ship began  to  be  built,  and  several  recently  erected  are  an  honor  to  the  cause,  and  every 
way  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  congregations. 

The  Baptist  ministers  in  Alabama  have  been  much  like  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  possessing  but  a  moderate  share  of  education,  plalh  In  manners,  they 
have  preached  tne  gospel  in  simplicity,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  liough 
considerable  diversity  has  l>een  manifest  in  their  doctrinal  views,  in  general  they  have 
occupied  the  middle  ground  between  Antinomianism  and  Arminianism  : — ^io  other  words 
they  embrace  that  system  of  gospel  truth  which  has  been  so  ably  advocated  by  Andrew 
Fuller.  A  number  of  the  first  ministers  who  emigrated  to  this  State,  were  Indeed  men 
of  humble  talents  and  little  learning ;  but  they  were  industrious  and  perseverinc  in  their 
•flbrts  to  preach  Christ  and  to  establish  churches.  They  foltowed  the  pkMucb  by  day 
and  read  their  Bibles  by  night.  Even  now  this  system  has  to  be  adopted  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  ministers  in  this  State,  though  the  number  of  those  who  are  well  edu- 
cated and  entirely  devoted  to  their  work  is  increasing. 

The  oldest  church  in  the  State  is  Flint  River,  in  Madisoo  county,  eonatitated  Oct  3, 
1808,  of  eleven  or  twelve  members.  In  1814,  the  Flint  River  Association  was  formed^ 
embracing  17  churches  and  1,021  members,  a  part  of  whom  were  in  Tennessee. 

In  1816,  the  Bethlehem  Association  was  formed  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  It 
bore  the  name  of  the  Beckbe  Association  till  1827.  Five  vears  after  its  formation,  the 
total  number  of  members  embraced  in  its  churches  was  only  818.  The  Alabama  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  1819  of  four  charches,  all  in  Montgomery  county.  The  aggregate 
of  members  was  then  but  little  over  100.  In  1821,  they  had  Increased  to  eight  churches 
and  441  members. 

The  Cahawba  Association  was  formed  in  1818  in  Bibb  county  of  10  churches,  contain- 
ing 2S9  members.  One  of  these,  the  church  at  Tuscaloosa  city,  (formerly  called  Eben- 
ezer,)  was  established  in  1818.  The  Rev.  Basil  Manly,  D.  D.,  president  of  Alabama 
University,  has  recently  served  them  as  pastor.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Dagg,  principal  of  the 
Female  Atheneam  at  Tuscaloosa  and  formerly  a  beloved  Pastor  in  Philadelphia,  is  also  a 
member  of  this  church. 

All  the  remaining  Associations  have  been  formed  within  the  last  20  yo«n»  and  Iho  fol« 
lowing  Table  will  give  an  epitome  of  their  sUta  in  1888-89. 
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The  Baptist  State  Convention  in  Alabama  was  formed  in  1828,  and  the  above  Table 
is  taken  from  a  page  of  the  minutes  of  their  sixteenth  Anniversary.  The  objects  of  the 
Convention  are  to  aid  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions,  and  in  the  education  of  pious 
and  indigent  young  men  called  to  the  ministry.  These  objects  have  been  prosecuted  by 
this  organization,  with  an  encouraging  degree  of  spirit  and  liberality,  considering  the 
many  unfavorable  circumstances  of  their  situation,  having  much,  very  much  to  &  for 
themselves,  and  having  also  an  organized  opposition  to  these  objects  of  benevolence, 
among  their  own  number,  embracing  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  of  the  denomination. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  Manual  Labor  Seminary  at  Greensboro',  though  commenced 
with  energy,  and  for  a  few  years  prosecuted  with  fair  prospecU  of  success,  has  signally 
failed. 

Four  or  five  years  since  the  Alabama  Baptist  Bible  Society  was  formed,  and  is  prose- 
cuting its  noble  object  with  commendable  liberality. 

By  order  of  the  State  Cooventibn,  the  Rev.  Hosea  Holcombe  has  compiled  and  pub- 
Itohed,  during  the  present  year  (1840)  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Baptists 
in  Alabama.  The  volume  contains  much  interesting  information,  and  has  furnished 
materials  for  most  of  these  notes. 


(ttrln  the  find  Part  of  thie  Article,  in  the  Notes  on  New  York,  a  fnller  notieo  would  have  been  fiven  of 
the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  loetitotion,  bnt  for  the  expectation  that  a  hiitory  of  that  impor- 
Unt  Seninary  woold  be  inserted  in  an  early  nnmber  of  this  work. 
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REV.  JOSEPH  BADGER,  OP  WOOD  COUNTY,  OHIO. 

[The  following  skelcb  6f  tkis  gentleman's  life  was  furnished,  by  himself,  to  a  friend  in  Con« 
neclictit,  who  had  requested  it  as  a  personal  favor;  nud  was  writieu  without  the  least  expectatioii 
that  it  would  be  made  public.  He  is  now  in  the  eighty^fburtb  year  of  his  age,  living  in  the  family 
of  hii  daughter  in  Wood  Coonly,  Ohio.  His  communication  is  dated  June  16,  1840.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  his  friend,  that  Air.  Badger  woaM  not  object  lo  its  publicatioo,  and  it  has  been  haaded 
to  us  for  this  purpose.] 

Mr  Dkar  Sir, 

Tear  very  aeceptable  favor  came  to  hand  on  Satardav,  the  13th  inst  I  had 
returned,  the  day  before,  from  the  celebration  of  the  defeat  of  the  British  at  Fort  Meiga. 
Having  been  appointed  chaplain  for  the  day,  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing  theezercisea 
with  prayer ;  after  which  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  standing  at  my  right  hand, 
addressed  the  audience,  estimated  at  from  15  to  20,000.  I  had  been  chaplain  to 
Gen.  Perkins*  brigade,  at  the  time  of  building  the  fort.  It  was  pleasing  to  meet  again 
with  Gen.  Harrison,  on  the  same  ground  where  I  had  performed  the  duties  of  chaplain 
to  the  sick  and  dying.  1  was  somewhat  fatigued  with  the  exercises  of  that  day ;  but 
was  able  to  preach,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  a  short  sermon,  from  Isaiah  zi.  11,  on 
God*s  setting  his  band,  the  second  time,  to  gather  his  ancient  people. 

I  will  now,  if  my  strength  should  hold  out,  comply  with  your  request. 

Giles  Badger  came  from  England,  about  the  year  1635,  and  settled  in  Newbory,  Ma.* 
John  Badger  was  a  son  of  Giles  Badger.  Nathaniel,  my  grandfather,  was  the  son  of 
John  Badger.  He  (Nathaniel)  married  Mary  Lunt,  and  lived  at  Newbury,  until  they 
had  five  sons;  John,  Daniel,  Samuel,  Nathaniel  and  Enoch.  They  then  removed  to  a 
place  called  Norwich  Farms,  in  Connecticut.  There  my  father  was  born,  March  23, 1717. 
His  name  was  Henry,  and  he  married  Mary  Langdon,  whose  ancestors  were  from  Eng- 
land, and  landed  and  settled  at  Salem,  Ms.  Soon  after  my  parents  had  a  family,  they 
moved  into  New  Jersey.  Two  or  three  of  their  oldest  children  werefbaptized  by  David 
Brainerd.  Mv  parents  used  to  W^k  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  men.  The 
▼ear  before  toe  breaking  out  or  an  Indian  war  that  destroyed  the  settlement  in  which 
he  had  been  living,  my  father  removed  to  Massachusetts,  and  settled  in  that  part 

*  Prom  the  town  records  of  Newbury,  Ms.,  It  appears  that  there  were  In  that  place,  in  the  vear  ]644| 
three  persons  of  the  oame  of  Badger.  Their  Chriatian  namea  were  Giloa,  Nathaniel  and  Rienard,  ami 
they  not  improbably  were  brothers,  being  at  that  time  of  age,  and  landholder!.  Of  Nalbaoiel  and 
Richard  we  have  no  further  knowledge.  Their  namee  do  not  appear  again  on  the  town  reeordi,  nor  are 
they  found  oo  the  ebureh  reonrda.  It  li  not  improbable,  that  thej  returned  to  England,  aa  did  many  other 
iodivldnala  in  the  early  dayi  of  the  Mtllement  of  thit  country. 

Gilet  Badger  died  in  Newbury,  July  17, 1647,  and  hii  will  waa  proved  1647,  7th  month.  He  had  one  aon, 
named  John,  born  June  :I0,  1643,  and  waa  made  a  freemon  in  1674.  He  wai  a  man  of  much  roapectability, 
and  in  the  military  line  he  had  held  the  office  of  Sergeant.  He  married  for  hia  firit  wire  tlizabntli,  (turnama 
not  known,)  and  had  by  her  four  children,  via :  John,  b.  April  4, 1664,  and  died  July  SIO,  the  Mme  year  j  Joha, 
b.  April  S6, 1665;  Sarah,  b.  June  S25,  1666;  Jamea,  b.  March  19, 1669,  and  died  in  1693,  leaving  hie  proper!  v  to 
hi!  brother  John  and  to  hi*  fisler  Sarah,  who  married  a  Wheeler.  Sergeant  John*M  6rit  wife,  Blisabeth,  died 
April  8, 1669.  Ho  married  for  bia  iceond  wife  Hannah  Swcit,  Feb.  SO,  1671.  Bt  her  ho  had  ten  children^ 
Stephen,  b.  Dec.  13,  1671;  Hannah,  b.  IVn.  3,  1673;  Nathaniel,  b.  Jan.  16,  1675;  ftfary,  b.  May  8,  1678, 
who  married  John  VVyatt,  Dec.  15, 17U1 ;  Elizabeth,  b  April  30, 1660;  Ruth,  b.  Feb.  10,  l«aB9,  who  married 
Thomaa  Jewill,  Feb.  17,  170*2;  a  ion,  name  not  written  in  the  recorda,  b,  1664 ;  a  son,  name  not  on  the 
records,  b.  March  9,  1665 — the  name  of  one  of  these  soni  la  mentioned  in  the  father's  will  as  Daniel, 
and  the  name  of  the  other  was  probably  Joseph; — Abigail,  b  June  29, 1687;  Lydia,  h.  April  30, 1690. 

March  31, 1601,  Sergeant  John  Badger  died  of  the  small  pox,  and  his  wife  died  about  tbe  s4me  time  with 
the  aame  distemper.    His  estate  was  appraised  at  £943  9s. 

John,  the  son  of  Sergeant  John,  b.  April  96,  1665^  who  was  probably  a  trader,  married  Rebeoea 
Brown,  Oct.  5,  1691,  and  had  by  her  the  following  children,  via:  John,  b.  Jan.  90,  1604,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Horns,  1713;  James,  b.  Jan.  10,  1693.  who  was  a  shop-keeper;  Elizabeth,  b.  Feb.  5,  1694; 
Bfepben,  b.  1697;  Joseph,  b.  ]rt96;  Benjamin,  b.  June  15, 1700}  Dorothy,  b.  June  5, 1709. — Joseph,  the  ran 
of  this  John,  married  for  his  first  wife  Hannah  Peaslee,  daughter  of  Col.  Nathaniel  Penslee,  of  Haverhill, 
Ms.,  to  which  place  Mr.  Badger  moved  and  pursued  the  business  of  merchandise.  By  her  he  had  seven 
children,  two  only  of  whom  lived  to  settle  in  life,  viz:  Joseph,  who  lived  io  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  and  was  a 
General  In  the  militia,  a  Judge  of  Probate,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Council,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Badger,  Jr.  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,and  the  grandfather  of  William  Badger,  late  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger  of  Union  Mills,  N.  Y. ; — and  Judith,  who  married  Nathaniel 
Cogswell,  a  merchant  of  Haverhill,  Ms.  They  were  the  parents  of  nineteen  children,  thn>e  of  whom 
were  the  Hon.  Thomas  Conwell  of  Gilmanton,  Hon.  Amos  Cogswell  of  Dover,  and  Dr.  William  Cogs- 
well of  Atkinson,  N.  H.  Mr.  Badger  married  for  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Hannah  Pearson,  by  whom  be  had 
three  children,  Enoch,  Nathaniel,  and  Motes.  Moees  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  SaltonKtall  of  Haverhill, 
Bfa.,  and  was  an  Episcopal  minister  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  Badger  died  April  7, 1700,  aged  63  years, 
and  hla  estate  was  appraised  at  4C 4,067  13e. 

Stephen,  b.  Dee.  13, 1671,  the  son  of  Sergeast  John  Badger,  moved  to  CharhstowB,  Ms.,  and  by  hli  wifa 
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of  the  town  of  Sprinff field  which  is  now  Wilbreham.  There  I  was  born,  on  the  28th 
of  February,  1757.  At  an  early  aire,  I  received  much  reliffioas  initruction  from  my 
parents,  who  were  both  professors  of  religion.  In  17t)6,  my  father  moved  to  Partridge- 
field,  now  Peru,  in  Berkshire  County.  This  place  was  then  entirely  new  and  un- 
cultivated, without  a  school  or  any  advantage  of  improvement,  except  at  the  fireside. 
The  prayers  and  counsels  of  my  parents,  at  this  period,  made  a  deep  impression  on  my 
mind;  but  f  was  aRcrwards  led,  by  youthful  vanities,  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

On  the  2dth  of  February,  1775,  having  arrived  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  entered   the 


Warren  fell,  Patterson's  regiment  was  stationed  on  Cobble  Hill,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifly  rods  from  the  right  wing  of  the  American  battery.  We  could  see  the  British 
march  up,  receive  the  fire  from  our  line,  bieak  and  run  down  the  hill.  On  the  tliird 
charge,  they  stormed  our  works,  with  the  bayonet.  The  town  of  Charlestown  was  set 
OQ  fire,  some  time  before  the  action,  and  was  burned  down.  A  heavy  cannonade  was 
kept  up,  from  early  daylight,  until  a  short  time  before  the  attack  witli  small  arms. 

No  extraordinary  event  took  place  af\er  this,  until  some  time  in  September,  when 
about  400  of  the  enemy  landed  to  take  off  fat  cattle  from  Lechmere's  Point.  Patterson's 
and  Thomson's  regiments,  being  near  at  hand,  were  ordered  on.  The  contest  was 
sharp  and  fatal  to  some  on  both  sides.  I  had  a  good  piece  and  was  well  prepared  for 
action ;  discharged  nine  rounds  in  a  few  minutes,  in  pretty  close  order.  The  enemy 
fled  to  their  boats. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1776,  Gen.  Howe  concluded  to  leave  Boston ;  and  the  next  day, 
we  were  ordered  to  march  for  New  York.  We  took  shipping  at  New  London,  and  sailed 
ap  the  Sound.  After  being  in  the  city  about  three  weeks,  we  were  ordered  to  make 
our  way  into  Canada,  with  all  possible  speed.  By  the  aid  of  shipping  and  boats,  we 
arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  next  day,  having  drawn  five 
days*  allowance  of  bread  and  ordinary  meat,  we  embarked  on  board  fifleen  open  boats 
for  St  John's.  The  air  was  very  cold  and  tlie  snow  falling  fast.  At  the  time  we  arrived 
at  Crown  Point,  fifleen  miles,  it  had  fallen  five  inches  deep.  Here  we  met  with  a  strong 
head  wind,  which  detained  us  five  days.  Our  provisions  were  exhausted  to  a  few 
crumbs.  On  the  sixth  day,  we  ran  down  about  twenty  miles,  and  were  driven  on 
■hore,  by  a  strong  head  wind.  We  landed  in  a  white  birch  grove,  where  we  made 
some  tea,  in  tlie  colonel's,  major's  and  chaplain's  mess,  sweetened  it^  and  drank  it  in 
little  cups  made  of  birch  bark.  This  ended  all  our  means  of  subsistence.  At  night, 
tlie  wind  changed,  and  blew  down  the  lake,  but  too  strong  for  open  boats.  On  the 
seventh  day,  about  noon,  Capt.  Sawyer,  an  experienced  seaman,  thought  it  would  do 
to  venture  out.  We  got  up  our  masts,  with  tents  for  sails,  and  put  out,  and  reached 
St.  John's  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  but  soon  learned,  that  there  were  no  provisions 
there.  The  next  day,  we  set  out  for  Montreal,  got  part  way,  and  night  came  on: 
hunger  began  to  press  hard.  The  next  day  we  got  to  the  French  village  called 
on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Montreal,  but  could  get  notliing  to  break 
our  fast  there,  until  towards  morning,  when  we  procured  a  few  loaves  of  coarse  bread, 
full  of  mould — about  four  ounces  to  a  man.  A  little  before  sunset.  We  got  a  few  ounces 
of  fresh  meat,  very  lean.  The  four  first  companies  that  crossed  the  river  were  ordered 
up  to  the  Cedar  rapids.  I  was  in  the  fif\h,  and  ordered  to  follow  on.  We  were  within 
the  hearing  of  the  action,  when  our  partv,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  H.  Sherburne, 
was  attacked,  by  Foster  and  Brant,  and  taken.  Our  company  was  ordered  to  fall  back  to 
La  Chine  and  wait  for  Arnold.  He  came  on,  with  men  and  boats.  We  started  from 
that  station  towards  night ;  ascended  the  river  a  few  miles,  and  encamped.  We  had 
just  lain  down  on  our  arms,  when  a  fire  commenced  on  our  outposts;  but  the  Indians 
merely  made  an  alarm,  and  fled.    Volunteers  were  called  for,  to  go  out  in  advance  of 

Mercy,  (bar  maiden  •urname  it  not  known,)  had  the  following  children,  vis:  Stephen,  h.  Fab.  18,  1697, 
John,  b.  probably  1700.  and  died  Nov.  97, 17w0,  SamunI,  b.  Jan  20,  1703,  William,  b.  March  24,  1705, 
Mary.  b.  March  9. 1707,  Jowpb,  b.  March  14,  1708,  Mary,  b.  March  9,  1710,  Benjamin,  b  June  30,  1713, 
Daniel,  baptised  OcL  10,  1714,  Jonathan,  baptised  Sopt  6,  1719.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Bodger,  of  Natick,  M* ,  through  hit  ion  Stephen,  and  the  anceetor  of  uioat  of  the  Badgori  in 
Charleetown,  Boeton,  and  vicinity. 

^  Nathaniel,  b.  Jan.  16,  1675,  the  ton  of  Sergeant  John  Badger,  married  Mary  Lnnt,  March  37,  1693,  and 
lived  at  Newbury,  Mn.     By  her  ho  had  cliilJrcii,  viz.  John,  b.  Jan  3,  1C94,  a  aon,  (name  not  on  the  records, 

{robablv  Joseph,)  b.  Nov.  S9, 1695,  Daniel,  b.  March  27, 1698.  Alolietabol,  Upiizcd  Aug.  18,  1700,  Bdmuiid, 
.  April  3, 1703,  Mary,  b.  S<>pt.  8,  170.%  Mary,  b.  May  13,  1708,  i^amuel,  b.  Aug.  14,  1710,  Anne,  b.  Jan.  33. 
1713,  Enoch,  b.  probably,  1714.  Ho  then  moved  to  Norwich,  (X,  and  had  there  a  son  by  the  name  or 
Henry,  b.  March  33, 1717.  This  Nathaniel  Badger  was  the  anrextur  of  the  Kev.  Jodoph  Badger  of  Wood 
County,  Ohio,  the  subject  of  the  above  Memoir,  through  hia  son  Henry;  of  the  Rev.  Miltun  Badger  of  the 
eily  of  Now  York,  and  the  Kev.  Norman  Badger  of  Olilu,  through  his  ion  Cnoch,  who  lived  in  Coventry,  Ct., 
and  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Badger  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Hon.  George  Edmund  Badger,  lA*.  D.  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C  through  hit  son  Samuel,  who  lived  in  Windham,  Ci.—Churek^  Towit,  Probau,  and  Family  Records, 

Prom  Oilei  Badger  ail  or  nearly  all  by  the  name  of  Badger  in  this  country  have  descended. 

Thars  havo  gradoatsd  at  tfas  oolla|oa  in  tbia  country  of  tba  oaina  of  btAgor  fourteen  persona.— Eoitobi. 
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the  sentineli,  abont  twenty  rodi,  and  ]ie  oloie  to  the  gronnd,  mdjr  to  fire  on  tlie  lint 
moTin|r  object.  I  went  out  for  one.  Thpre  were  several  shots  made.  J  saw  nothing 
to  shoot  at.  There  was  no  further  alarm.  The  next  day.  we  arriyed  at  St.  Ann's,  on 
Basin  Lake,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Arnold  ordered  every  man  to  pre- 
pare for  action,  and  embark  in  the  boats,  and  steer  to  a  certain  point  of  woods.  On  our 
right  were  high  cleared  lands,  with  a  few  French  houses.  As  we  got  &irly  opposite  the 
open  land,  the  British  Capt.  Foster  commenced  a  brink  fire  upon  us,  with  two  small 
field  pieces.  Some  shot  fell  short,  some  fell  near  us,  and  others  went  over  us.  it 
■eemcMl  to  me,  then,  a  wonderful  protection  of  Providence,  that  we  were  not  cut  to 
pieces.  As  we  drew  near  the  point  of  landing,  the  Indians  cave  a  most  horrid  yell, 
with  a  storm  of  bullets.  Many  of  them  went  over  our  hea£,  and  others  rattled  on 
the  sides  of  the  boats,  but  not  a  man  was  hurt.  By  this  time,  the  sun  was  setting,  and 
a  retreat  was  ordered.  On  our  return,  we  set  about  fixing  the  two  longest  boats  for  a 
small  iron  piece  in  each,  carrying  three  pound  shot,  until  about  midnight,  when  Capt. 
Foster  came  over  with  our  Major  and  Capt.  M'lnstry,  who  had  been  wounded  in  tne 
action ;  a  cartel  was  agreed  upon ;  and  our  men  were  given  up,  in  three  days.  At  that 
time,  I  went  with  another  man,  with  a  bark  ranoe,  to  couvey  two  Indian  chiefs  op  the 
Ottawa,  to  the  village  called  .     Having  got  our  men  released  firom  being 

prisoners  of  war,  we  returned  to  Montreal ;  found  it  evacuated  by  our  men ;  kept  a 
vigorous  patrol  within  the  city,  through  the  night;  crossed  the  river  early,  and  reached 
8l.  Johns  at  evening.  Having  no  clothing  but  my  blanket  on  the  scout  up  the  river, 
when  the  evacuation  tookp  lace,  as  my  clothes  were  alJ  lost.  For  six  weeks,  1  had  only 
one  shirt.   I  repeatedly  pulled  it  off,  washed  it  in  the  lake,  wrung  it,  and  put  it  on  to  dry. 

The  small  pox  now  began  to  rage  in  the  camp.  I  took  a  needle,  sat  down  by  Sergeant 
Crane,  who  had  a  fine  full  pock,  pricked  a  pustule,  and  pat  it  into  my  arm.  Five  days 
afterwards,  1  was  ordered  down  to  Charoblee.  While  there,  on  the  ninth  day,  my  pock 
came  out,  full  and  ftir,  except  here  and  there  one.  We  had  been  very  short  of  pro- 
visions, for  some  time ;  and  our  fatigue  had  been  hard  and  constant.  Two  days  beibre 
my  pock  came  out,  1  was  very  sick,  without  medicine  of  any  kind ;  but  when  my 
pustule  began  to  rise  and  fill,  mv  fever  abated,  and  my  strength  beffan  to  return.  Mr 
accommodations  were  a  tent,  a  blanket  to  wrap  around  me,  and  a  hed  on  the  ground, 
with  a  little  bread,  meat  and  water ;  but  for  several  days,  1  had  but  little  appetite  for 
any  thing  but  water. 

The  second  day  after  my  pock  came  out,  the  British  sailed  into  the  Bav,  and  landed  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  invalids  were  all  ordered  to  march  for  SL  John  s,  twelve  miles. 
My  knapsack,  blanket,  cartridee-box  and  gun.  made  a  load  which  I  could  hardly  carry ; 
but  to  make  our  escape,  or  fall  into  the  hanas  of  the  enemy,  was  our  only  alternative. 
I  got  to  St.  John's  before  dark.  Our  men  began  to  die  with  the  contagion.  Orden 
were  given  for  the  sick  to  embark  in  boats,  and  proceed,  with  all  possible  despatch,  to 
the  Isle  of  Nore.  On  this  island,  the  whole  shattered  army  were  concentrated  m  a  few 
days.  From  this,  the  sick  were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  Crown  Point,  and  the  boats 
to  return  as  soon  as  possible.  By  this  time,  I  began  to  gain  my  health  and  usual 
strength,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  good  boatman.  Three  ol  us  were  ordered  to  a  boat 
containing  as  many  sick  men  as  could  be  accommodated.  Going  up,  the  lake  was 
calm,  anothe  oars  were  the  only  means  of  propelling  the  boat.  &ing  short  of  pro- 
visions, this  made  it  go  hard ;  but  we  got  to  the  Point,  the  third  day,  am>ot  noon ;  di^ 
charged  our  sick ;  got  provisions ',  and  returned  about  twenty  miles,  that  night,  with  a 
moderate  sailing  breeze ;  got  back,  the  next  day,  with  a  good  breeze,  before  night.  In 
the  morning,  we  were  ordered  to  embark  in  the  boata  and  one  sloop,  loaded  with  what 
guns  we  had  left;  got  under  way,  about  11  o'clock,  making  a  fleet  of  about  seventy 
boats;  and  landed  at  Cumberland  Head,  as  It  was  then  called,  after  dark.  The  lake 
was  calm,  and  although  we  were  too  heavy  loaded  even  for  smooth  water,  we  suffered 
no  loss.  As  it  began  to  be  dark,  five  of  the  best  oarsmen  took  the  oars,  and  we  pulled 
until  it  seemed  as  though  I  should  drop  from  the  bench.  It  was  very  dark,  and  my 
boat  was  about  the  first  at  land.  Others  soon  followed.  1  sprang  on  shore  with  my 
blanket,  lay  down  close  under  the  bank,  with  my  hat  for  a  night-cap  and  a  stone  lor  a 

ImIIow,  and  slept  soundly  until  morning.  The  next  day  but  one,  we  were  ordered  to 
ay  our  course  tor  Crown  Point  The  lake  was  calm  as  possible.  Our  shattered  and 
sickly  remains  of  the  Canada  expedition  were  landed  at  Crown  Point,  where  a  scene 
of  distress,  in  a  few  days,  took  place,  most  appalling  to  the  sick  and  the  well.  The 
groaning  and  outcries  of  the  sick  and  dying  were  bevond  all  description.  There  were 
not  well  men  enough  to  wait  on  the  sick  with  a  arink  of  water,  or  to  dig  graves  for 
the  dead.  Many  were  put  into  a  vault  together,  with  their  blanket  for  a  windmg-alieet. 
Coffins  were  not  thought  of. 

As  soon  as  the  sickness  abated,  we  were  ordered  on  to  Mount  Independence ;  the 
surviving  sick  to  be  conveyed  to  Fort  George.  Some  time  in  August,  Mr.  Avery  went 
to  visit  the  sick  in  the  hospital :  and  being  his  waiter,  1  went  with  him.  In  a  few  days 
after  our  urival,  Mr.  Avery  was  taken  siok  with  a  fever,  and  soon  lost  his  mmoo  ;  whiob 
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nade  it  neceflsary  for  me  to  attend  to  him,  by  night  and  day.  Wf  occupied  two  half 
•toriea  with  Col.  Bevel,  commandant  at  that  post.  In  about  two  weeks,  Mr.  Avery 
began  to  convalesce,  and  was  soon  able  to  leave  for  Albany.  I  remained  with  the 
colonel ;  who,  after  visiting  the  hospital  rooms  one  day,  came  into  his  room,  eipressinff 
deep  distress  for  the  wretched  condition  of  the  sicli ;  there  not  being  a  cop  or  dish  ot 
any  kind  in  which  to  give  a  sick  man  a  sap  of  gruel  or  broth,  except  by  little  trooghs 
oat  out  with  a  hatchet,  or  made  of  a  piece  of  bark.  1  observed  to  the  colonel,  that  I 
believed  I  could  turn  dishes,  if  I  had  tools ;  1  bad  seen  a  man  turn  in  the  vicinity  of 
my  ihther's,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  torn  straight  work,  in  our  shop  business. 
Tools  were  soon  provided,  and  1  succeeded  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonel ;  akd  in  about 
ten  days,  small  dishes  were  furnished  to  every  room. 

Orders  came,  at  this  time,  for  every  man  fit  for  duty  to  repair  to  Foil  Independence, 
as  soon  as  possible.  Two  or  three  boats  put  off.  We  oould  hear  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
between  our  fleet  and  the  British. 

Afterwards,  I  became  a  baker  of  bread  for  Patterson's  regiment,  in  which  I  succeeded 
well.  I  contintred  in  this  employment  until  about  the  lOm  of  November,  when  orders 
came  for  us  to  make  all  possible  speed  to  the  sooth,  to  join  Washington.  We  reached 
Albany  without  delay.  Here  we  embarked  in  different  kinds  of  vessels,  and  sailed 
down  the  river,  and  landed  at  Esopus.  Thence,  we  made  our  way  through  a  sparse 
settlement  of  Dutch  people  and  across  a  ridge  of  mountain  woodland  into  New  Jerwy, 
at  Sussex  Court  House.  Here  we  had  orders  to  join  head  quarters,  somewhere  opposite 
to  Trenton. 

Having  arrived  at  Bethlehem,  we  waited  two  days  for  Lee's  division  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Gren.  Sullivan.  With  them  we  marched,  next  morning;  but  soon  found  six 
men  missing.  They  were  sick,  unable  to  march.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  me, 
I  was  ordered  back  to  take  charge  of  the  sick  men.  The  general  hospital  had  been 
established  in  Betlilehem  for  some  months,  but  it  was  under  wretchea  management. 
The  men  protested  against  going  into  it.  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  comfortable  room, 
and  some  straw  bedding  for  my  sick  coippany.  Doctors  stationed  for  the  hospital  service 
attended,  and  I  nursed  the  sick,  without  any  other  help,  by  night  and  day.  About  the 
second  week  in  Januarv,  they  were  all  able  to  swing  their  packs,  and  steer  for  old 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  Shrppen,  the  surgeon-general,  and  Drs.  Huston,  Smith  and  Henry, 
all  expressed  their  entire  satisfiiction  with  my  management  of  the  sick,  and  insisted  on 
my  going  into  the  grand  hospital,  where  the  men  were  dying  almost  daily.  1  had 
visited  the  rooms,  and  observed  the  conduct  of  the  nurses — a  wretched  set  I  said  to 
the  doctors,  'M  am  not  now  under  any  enlistment ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  sick  soldier, 
I  will  take  charge  of  the  hospital,  provided  you  will  send  away  all  the  men  and  women 
who  are  there  as  nurses,  and  let  me  provide  help."    This  was  agreed  to  at  once.    A 

foung  men,  who  had  been  sick  under  my  care,  engaged  to  aid  me.   His  name  was  Collins, 
found  also  a  very  honest,  faithful  black  man,  who  agreed  to  assist     We  began  with 
cleaning  the  rooms.    We  collected  all  the  blankets  that  could  be  spared,  and  put  then 


into  a  fulling  mill  near  by,  and  every  article  of  clothing  to  a  company  of  washen.    We 
■oon  had  a  new  face  of  things,  and  the  sick  were  gaining  a  healtnfuf  condition. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  when  I  was  expecting,  in  a  abort  time,  to  return  once  more 
to  my  friends,  I  was  taken  with  a  fever,  which  deprived  me  of  strength  and  reason,  for 
a  number  of  weeks.  The  doctors  treated  me  witn  great  kindness.  They  procured  a 
chamber  in  a  private  house,  to  which  I  was  carried  from  the  hospital,  in  a  blanket,  by 
four  men.  The  young  man,  Collins,  staid  and  took  care  of  me,  until  I  was  able  to 
walk  the  room  a  little.  At  this  time,  the  ague  took  me  and  shook  me  every  other  day, 
tremendously ;  yet  I  gained  strength  on  mv  well  days,  so  that  I  was  soon  able  to  walk 
about  two  miles  to  a  Mr.  Smith's,  an  English  family.  Every  other  day,  my  fit  would 
regularly  come  on  at  such  an  hour.  I  was  impressed  with  tiie  idea,  that  if  I  could  go 
to  bed  an  hour  before  the  fit  was  to  return,  ana  get  into  a  sweat,  by  drinking  hot  coflee, 
it  would  cure  me.  Mrs.  Smith  waited  on  me  with  the  coffin,  and  a  cure  was  efiected. 
I  had  not  another  shake  until  September,  1801,  near  where  Fort  Meigs  is  situated. 

As  soon  as  my  strength  would  admit  of  my  walking  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  a  day, 
I  took  a  discharge  from  the  hospital,  and  steered  my  way  back  to  Esopus.  Here  I  met 
with  a  number  of  recruiting  officers,  who  seemed  to  think  I  might  be  a  deserter.  I 
•howed  them  my  discharge.  They  read  it,  and  looked  at  it  some  time,  and  after  some 
conversation,  they  said  to  me,  '*  Ton  must  not  leave  here  short  of  six  hours,"  and 
looked  at  their  watches,  and  handed  back  my  discharge.  They  proposed  to  me  to  enter 
the  service  again.  I  said  to  them,  I  had  served  in  Col.  Fatterson*s  regiment  two  years ; 
had  been  very  sick ;  was  unable  to  walk  but  a  short  distance  in  a  day ;  and  had  deter- 
mined to  return  to  my  friendd.  They  pleasantly  replied,  **  Ton  may  go."  I  crossed 
the  liver  that  evening. 

Ct; 
rormer 
Brituh 
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destroyed  Danbnrj.  Being  pretty  well  equipped  for  the  field,  I  joined  in  pnnuit  of  the 
enemy,  under  the  command  of  a  recruiting  officer »  Lieut.  Hill.  As  we  marched  on, 
the  lieutenant  got  under  his  command  STOUt  one  hundred  men.  We  oTertook  tlie 
enemy  descending  a  hill  near  Wilton  meeting-house.  Our  contest  with  them,  or  the 
rear  guard,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  was  sharp.  They  had  two  field  pieces,  which  they 
used  in  quick  succession,  but  entirely  overshot  us ;  yet  with  their  small  arms,  they 
wounded  several,  some  mortally.  The  day  ended  with  a  severe  contest  on  Campo  Hilly 
[in  Fairfield,]  near  where  they  effected  an  embarkation. 

From  this  contest  I  returned  to  New  Preston,  and  labored,  for  aboat  a  month,  for 
William  Cogswell,  Esq.  I  then  enlisted,  till  the  first  of  January,  1778,  in  Capt.  ReukMBn 
Bostwick's  company.  We  were  stationed  at  Burrit*s  farm,  in  Old  Milford,  tnrough  the 
summer,  and  in  October,  were  ordered  to  White  Plains,  to  join  Coi.  £nos*s  State 
regiment. 

At  the  close  of  this  term,  I  made  a  yisit  to  my  friends  in  Massachusetts,  but  retnmed 
to  New  Preston  in  the  latter  part  of  February ,  and  hired  out,  in  the  business  of  weaving, 
until  the  next  October;  in  which  time,  i  wove  something  more  than  1,600  yards  of 
cloth.  It  took  part  of  the  earnings  of  this  season  to  clothe  me  decently.  When  I  left 
the  service,  I  had  saved  of  my  soldier's  pay,  a  little  over  ^<200,  in  Continental  bills, 
which  were  so  depreciated,  that  I  could  not  procure,  with  the  whole  of  them,  cloth  ibr  an 
ordinary  coat.  Having  earned  a  little  more  than  enough  to  purchase  decent  clothing, 
I  came  to  the  resolution  to  spend  the  remainder  in  acquiring  some  improvement  in 
spelling,  writinc  and  arithmetic,  intending  to  return  to  the  army,  as  soon  as  1  could 
sustain  honorably  an  office  above  that  of  an  orderly-sergeant,  the  capacity  in  which 
I  had  served  the  last  tour. 

There  was  no  school  in  New  Preston,  which  I  could  attend  with  any  hopes  of  im* 
provement.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Day,  having  a  small  family,  consisting  of  himself;  wife,  her 
sister,  and  two  little  bovs,  Jeremiah  and  Thomas,*  I  made  the  proposal  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Day  to  become  a  boarder  in  their  family,  and  receive  instruction,  to  which  they 
consented.  Some  time  in  November,  I  began  to  occupy  the  place  of  a  learner  in  the 
incipient  lessons  for  children  eight  or  nine  years  old  in  the  common  school.  Being 
now  in  my  22nd  year,  pretty  ignorant  of  books  and  a  poor  reader,  and  without  funde 
except  fi'om  my  daily  exertions,  my  progress  in  letters  was  slow,  and  my  spirits  were 
occasionally  depressed;  but  I  concluded  valuable  acquirements  must  cost  time  and 
labor.  With  this  reflection,  I  was  encouraged  to  persevere.  I  spent  the  winter  with 
Mr.  Day ;  but  1  found,  in  the  spring,  that  Imust  resort  to  the  loom  again  for  funds. 

About  this  time,  my  mind  oecanie  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible* 
Several  times  before  and  aAer  entering  tne  army,  I  had  seasons  of  deep  serious  im* 

fression,  but  had  lived  without  any  reasons  for  a  Christian  hope.  It  pleased  God,  ae 
apprehend,  by  the  word  of  truth,  at  this  time,  to  produce  in  my  mind,  submission  to 
his  will.  I  had  no  new  revelation,  or  extraordinary  light;  but  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath 
and  preaching,  were  now  peculiarly  interesting :  prayer  and  singing  were  now  sweet 
exercises.  I  was  often  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  of  heart,  at  the  recollection  of  the 
many  neglected  and  abused  mercies,  and  the  long  forbearance  of  God.  Alter  a  few 
weeks,  I  proposed  to  unite  with  the  church.  I  was  propounded  with  another  young 
person,  and  we  united  at  the  same  time.  There  soon  succeeded  a  revival  in  the  society. 
My  previous  intention  of  returning  to  the  army  was  now  given  up,  and  I  determined, 
if  possible,  to  get  an  education  for  the  ministry.  J  consulted  Mr.  Day  on  the  subject^ 
who  thought  I  might,  with  industry  and  economy,  accomplish  my  wishes.  Accordingly, 
1  began  the  study  of  the  languages;  found  them  dry  enough,  and  made  slow  progress; 
had  to  resort  to  my  loom  for  support;  yet  still  1  dug  away,  like  a  miner  after  gold.  In 
the  winter,  J  engaged  in  teaching  a  family  of  four  or  fire  children,  and  began  the  study 
of  Virgil.  In  the  spring,  I  took  a  school  for  six  months.  In  the  All,  1  returned  to 
study  under  Mr.  Day*s  tuition ;  and  supposing  1  was  in  no  danger  from  close  application, 
allowed  myself  only  four  hours'  sleep  in  twenty-four,  and  took  but  little  exercise.  I  now 
began  to  look  fi>rward  with  considerable  courage.  1  commenced  the  study  of  the  Greek 
Testament  about  the  middle  of  February,  1781 ;  and  began  to  think  of  entering  college 
at  tlie  next  commencement,  when  all  at  once,  in  the  forepart  of  March,  my  health  and 
strength  gave  way,  so  that  I  could  not  read  a  Terse  in  my  Testament  for  about  two 
months.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1  began  again  to  look  into  my  books,  but  could  do 
only  a  little.  Still,  however,  I  kept  on,  doing  what  I  could.  By  this  time,  funds  were 
wanting.  Mr.  Starr  (the  minister  of  East  Greenwich,  now  Warren,  Ms.)  invited  me 
to  spend  a  month  or  two  at  his  house,  and  look  at  my  books,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Hurlbot,  who  was  keeping  school  in  that  vicinity.  A  few  days  befoie  commence* 
ment,  I  returned  to  Mr.  Day's,  having  a  most  painful  tumor  on  one  of  my  fingers. 
1  now  gave  up  the  idea  of  entering  college.  Mr.  Day,  however,  was  going  to  attend 
oommenoement,  and  thought  I  had  better  go  with  him:  it  might  contribute  to  my 

•  lUv.  Jsrsmlak  Day,  D.  a,  Prsildsat  of  Tale  Oollegs;  and  the  Boo.  Tboaiu  Day,  of  Hartford,  Ct. 
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health.  1  went,  bnt  with  no  intention  of  offering  myself  for  adminion.  The  day  after 
the  public  exercises,  there  were  a  number  of  young  men  to  be  examined.  Mr.  Day 
Bays,  "  Badger,  you  had  better  go  in  with  them ;  you  can  enter,  without  any  difficulty." 
1  went  in,  was  examined  and  admitted.  At  this  time,  I  had  no  means,  and  knew  of 
no  way  to  support  myself  at  college  one  week ;  but  before  1  left  New  Haven,  1  was 
applied  to,  to  teach  a  singing  school  at  Cornwall.  I  went,  and  sang  with  them  about 
six  weeks;  gut  my  pay  ;  went  to  New  Haven,  and  staid  the  term  out.  i  then  told  the 
president  [Rev.  Dr.  Stiles]  I  had  no  means  of  staying  at  college  any  longer,  and  should 
oe  glad  to  have  a  regular  dismission.  '^  Oh  no.  Badger,  you  must  not  leave  college ; 
you  may  go  and  keep  school,  study  what  you  can,  get  a  little  money,  and  pay  vour 
quarter  bills  as  well  as  you  can.**  1  returned  to  Cornwall,  and  there  spent  tlie  wmter 
vacation ;  after  which  1  again  joined  my  class,  rung  the  bell  and  waited  in  the  hall. 
At  commencement,  1  was  invited  to  take  a  school,  for  seven  months,  in  Great  Nine 
Partners.  I  accepted  the  proposals,  got  my  pay,  and  returned  to  college  at  the  end  of 
spring  vacation.  In  my  junior  year,  I  kept  a  private  school  in  New  Haven,  aboat 
three  months,  and  during  that  time,  attended  my  recitations  regularly.  In  my  senior 
year,  it  got  into  my  head  to  construct  a  Planetarium.  Having  obtained  leave  of  the 
president,  I  set  myself  about  it,  and  effected  my  design,  with  about  three  months'  labor, 
recitinff  all  the  time  with  my  class.  For  this,  the  corposation  gave  me  an  order  on  the 
stewata  for  $100.  In  September,  1785,  1  graduated.  The  next  year,  I  kept  a  school 
in  Waterbury,  and  studied  divinity  under  the  direction  of  the  then  aged  Kev.  Mark 
Leavenworth ;  after  which  I  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  New  Haven  Association. 
The  next  winter,  1  preached  at  Northborv,  now  Plymouth,  Ct.  On  the  24th  of  October, 
1787,  I  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  the  church  and  society  in  Blandford,  Ms.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Day  preached  the  sermon.  With  that  people  1  spent  thirteen  years,  with 
how  much  advantage  to  souls,  can  be  known  only  to  Him  who  searches  the  hearts  of 
all.  On  the  24th  of  October,  1800,  1  was  dismissed,  by  a  mutual  council,  from  mj 
pastoral  charge  in  Blandford. 

While  residing  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day,  I  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Miss  Lois  Noble,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Day,  to  whom  1  was  married  in  October,  1784, 
just  three  years  before  I  was  settled  in  Blandford.  The  fruits  of  this  marriage  were 
seven  children — ^three  sons  and  four  daughters,  viz:  Henry- Langdon,  Julia-Ann,Lucius, 
Lucia,  Sarah,  [who  died  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  seven  months,]  another  daughter 
named  Sarah,  and  Joseph. 

Having  been  appointed,  by  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  in  October,  1800,  to 
labor  as  a  Missionary  in  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  now  the  eastern  part  of 
Ohio,  1  made  arrangements  to  leave  my  family,  and  set  out  on  the  15th  of  November, 
for  that  country.  After  passing  the  Hudson,  tlie  next  day  1  began  to  be  exercised  with 
a  distressing  pain  in  my  breast ; — resorted  to  the  u$e  of  wine,  which  gave  me  relief. 
My  journey  was  rendered  more  pleasant,  by  three  young  men,  with  whom  I  fell  in 
company  at  Mount  Pleasant,  soon  after  passing  the  Delaware.  I  was  detained 
several  days,  by  heavy  storms  of  rain  and  snow,  and  my  progress  was  hindered,  by 
reason  of  the  badness  of  the  roads ;  but  on  Tuesday  before  the  last  Sabbath  in  Decem- 
ber, 1  came  to  the  Mahoning,  a  mile  or  two  below  the  Reserve,  in  only  a  horse  path. 
It  was  near  night;  there  was  no  house  or  sign  of  a  settlement;  the  water  was  high  and 
there  was  a  strong  current ;  it  looked  dangerous  ;  but  1  nmst  pass  it  or  lie  in  the  woods. 
1  put  in  ;  it  was  soon  mid-side  to  mv  horse  ;  it  drove  him  down  stream ;  but  he  swam 
through,  and  reached  the  opposite  shore  safely.  I  soon  fell  on  the  open  line  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  arrived  at  the  residence  of  a  Reverend  Presbvterian  brother, 
who  had  entered  the  wilderness  a  few  weeks  before  me,  and  whose  family  was  the  only 
one  in  Coitaville.  Adjoining  this,  on  the  west  lay  Youngstown,  to  which  I  went,  and 
preached  to  a  small  number  the  last  Sabbath  in  December,  1800. 

I  had  now  entered  the  great  field  where  I  was  to  preach  and  visit  from  house  to 
house.  There  were  no  regular  roads  from  one  place  to  another,  and  the  marks  of  inter- 
course were  not  very  plain.  The  communication  to  the  Lake  settlements  was  not  then 
opened.  The  winter  and  spring  I  spent  in  the  south,  visiting  and  preaching  to  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  settlements  and  families  in  that  part  of  the  Reserve,  in  June,  as  soon  aa 
the  waters  were  fordable,  I  visited  the  more  interior  settlements ;  kept  the  4th  of  July 
at  Hudson.  From  Hudson  1  proceeded  to  Cleveland,  and  made  iinr  tour  through  all  the 
northern  settlements,  without  any  special  occurrence,  except  that  of  getting  occasionally  a 
thorough  soakinji;  by  showers  of  rain.  1  was  requested  oy  several  of  the  ministers  on 
the  other  side  or  the  Ohio,  to  go  with  George  Blue-Jacket  on  a  visit  to  his  father  near 
Detroit.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes  was  to  go  with  me.  We  set  out  from  Greens- 
burg,  the  first  Monday  in  September ;  got  to  the  DelatoareSy  on  the  Huron  river,  the 
first  Sabbath.  I  preached  to  them,  by  an  interpreter ;  they  listened  attentively.  The 
next  week  we  arrived  at  the  residence  of  Gen.  Blue- Jacket,  the  head  chief  of  the 
Shawano  Indians ;  was  received  and  treated  very  hospitably.  We  went  to  Detroit ; 
continued  our  viait  with  the  Indians  eight  or  ten  days,  andf  began  our  return.    The 
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parents  of  George  came  with  as  to  Maamee ;   his  mother  brought  along  <he  means  of 
good  living;  for  they  lived  well  and  in  good  fashion.     I  found  my  heallh  was  giving 
way;  took  an  eraetiC|  which  operated  well.    After  sleeping  an  hour,  1  look  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  mounted  my  horse ;   lost  our  path  ;   it  began  to  rain  ;  got  back  to  the  place 
from  which  we  started,  both  wet  and  cold.     I  haa  a  shake.    The  next  moining  a 
young  Indian  man  went  with  us  beyond  the  hunting  paths,  and  we  arrived  at  Lower 
Sandusky  (about  40  miles)  after  dark.    I  could  hardly  hang  on  my  horse.     Early  (he 
next  day  I  had  another  tremendous  shake,  and  fever.    I  took  calomel  one  day,  and  an 
emetic  the  other,  five  days  in  succession  ;    and  have  not  had  a  fit  of  the  ague  since ; 
bat  it  reduced  me  so  low  that  1  could  not  mount  mv  horse  without  help.    It  being 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  any  white  settlement,  and  cold  nights  increasing,  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  depart  from  this  wilderness  immediately.     We  accordingly  took  our 
course  for  Hudson  through  the  unexploied  forest,  and  got  through  the  fourth  day,  be- 
fore sunset,  having  been  two  days  without  food,  except  a  few  chestnuts.     1  now  began 
to  think  of  returning  to  my  dear  family  ;   and  took  my  most  direct  course  to  Austin- 
burg.     There  I  preached  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  next  Wednesday,  the  24Ui  of 
October,  formed  the  first  church  on  the  Reserve,  consisting  of  eight  male  and  six  female 
members.    My  health  was  now  slender  ;   but  1  thought  it  best  to  set  my  face  toward 
New  England.    I  had  concluded  to  return  bv  Buffalo.    Mr.  Austin  went  with  roe  to 
Cataraugus;    we  camped  in  the  woods  the  first  ni^rbt;   from  Erie,  got  to  Cataraugus 
the  next  day,  and  was  sick  with  the  fever  the  day  following.    At  evening  there  came 
into  the  hut  four  men  on  their  return  to  Connecticut,  all  on  foot.    It  was  now  SO  miles  to 
Buffalo  ;  there  was  only  an  Indiail  path ;   the  clouds  looked  very  black  ;  the  wind  was 
high ;  and  it  soon  began  to  snow  fast.     We  came  to  a  long  sand  ridge  between  the 
Lake  and  a  deep  swamp,  over  which  the  waves  rolled.    Some  time  af)er  dark  we  arrived 
opposite  the  village,  wnere  we  called  for  assistance  to  cross  the  Buffalo  Creek.     Alter 
calling  and  waiting  for  about  an  hour,  we  were  answered,  and  a  roan  with  a  small  boat 
came  to  us,  and  we  were  conveyed  over  safely.     We  put  up  at  a  log  cabin,  built  with  two 
rooms,  and  kept  by  Mr.  Henry,  as  a  house  of  entertainmenL     1  had  a  pretty  resiles* 
night.    In  the  morning  I  was  unable  to  sit  up ;   had  a  high  fever ;  felt  very  sick ;  con- 
cluded I  had  got  to  lie  nere  for  some  time,  if  1  ever  recovered  so  as  to  get  home.     I  sent 
my  horse  by  one  of  the  men,  to  East  Bloomfield,  with  a  request  to  the  church  there  to 
send  a  man  and  horse  to  help  me  along,  after  two  weeks,  if  I  should  be  then  living. 
There  was  a  man  coming  to  Buffalo  on  business,  by  whom  they  sent  a  horse,  and 
Teque:<ted  him  to  aid  me  on  my  way.     He  came  the  eleventh  day.    1  had  been  attended 
by  Dr.  Abernethy  ;  his  means  were  blest  to  the  removal  of  my  fever ;  I  could  sit  up  and 
walk  the  room,  yet  was  very  feeble ;  but  tlie  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  man  said  be 
must  return.     I  concluded  to  try  to  keep  his  company ;  was  helped  on  to  my  horse,  but 
could  only  bear  him  to  walk.    It  seemed  sometimes  as  though  I  should  drop  off  my 

horse  ;  but  on  the  fifth  day,  about  noon,  I  arrived  at  the  door  of Hopkins,  Esq. 

and  was  asi^isted  from  my  horse  into  his  hospitable  family.  About  a  mile  before  my 
arrival  at  this  place  I  was  struck  on  my  left  side  with  a  paralytic  affi'ction,  so  that  ft 
was  difficult  to  walk  or  use  my  arm,  or  keep  food  in  my  mouth.  On  the  third  dav,  for 
the  sake  of  being  better  accommodated,  1  was  removed  to  Deacon  Beach's,  able  to 
help  myself  but  little.  Concluding  that  some  nourishing  stimulants  would  be  necessary, 
I  hired  a  boy  to  go  to  Canandaigua  and  get  a  quart  of  brandy,  a  (Quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bark,  one  pound  of  tamarinds  and  one  pound  of  raisins.  I  used  the  brandy  and  bark  as 
liberally  as  1  thought  would  do,  and  the  other  articles  as  my  appetite  reouired.     I  began 

Sradually  to  gain  sti-ength.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  it  was  by  a  special  hand  of  Frovi- 
ence  that  I  was  directed  to  this  place,  and  to  the  means  made  use  of.  In  about  three 
weeks,  I  set  out  again  for  Massachusetts  and  found  I  could  ride  moderately  and  gain 
strength.  It  was  not  long  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  with  my  dear  wife  aud 
children  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  his  protecting  care  over  us,  for  the 
space  of  one  year  and  forty-seven  days,  the  period  of  our  separation. 

Afler  having  spent  a  few  days  in  visiting  my  family  and  friends,  I  repaired  to  Hart- 
ford, and  made  report  of  my  proceedings  to  the  Missionary  Board,  which  was  accepted. 

Having  satisfiea  myself  from  actual  observation,  that  the  soil  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve was  good,  and  would  admit  of  a  dense  population,  and  that  the  settlements  would 
rapidly  increase,  and  that  a  door  was  already  opened  for  extensive  ministerial  labors, 
after  consulting  my  family  on  the  subject,  we  unitedly  agreed  to  make  our  arrange- 
ments for  a  removal  to  that  distant  and  almost  unbroken  wilderness  ;  and  committing 
ourselves  and  our  dear  children  to  the  care  of  Him  who  wnrkelh  all  things  a Aer  the 
counsel  of  His  own  will,  commenced  our  preparations  with  all  diligence.  Having 
settled  all  pecuniary  concerns  with  my  neighbors,  and  made  such  arrangements  with 
the  Board  of  Trust  as  I  thought  necessary,  we  pot  all  our  moveables  on  board  a  wagon, 
drawn  by  four  horses.    Seated  with  my  family  *  in  this  large  vehicle,  I  took  the  lines, 

*  Hit  family,  at  this  tiias,  eoniittsd  of  hinsslf,  bit  wife  and  six  okildrsn. 
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and  bidding  farewell  to  friends  and  our  beloved  New  EnrTand,  begin  our  maich  to  the 
West.  We  left  Biandford  on  Saturday  and  reached  our  brother't  in  Becket,  where  we 
lay  by  antil  Tuesday.  On  Saturday  and  on  the  Sabbath  and  night  following^  the  snow 
fell  ei^ht  or  ten  inches  deep,  followed  with  a  heavy  northwest  wind.  From  this  place 
we  proceeded,  with  considerable  labor,  through  drifted  hesps  of  snow,  and  arrived  on 
Saturday,  at  the  village  of  Schodac.  Here  we  kept  Sabbath,  and  1  preached  to  the 
people.  The  snow  had  now  fiillen  more  than  two  feet  in  depth ;  and  I  learned  from 
travellers,  that  it  was  still  deeper  on  westward.  I  procured  a  long  horse-sled,  placed 
on  it  my  wagon  box,  and  tlius  proceeded  on  our  journey.  Learning  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous  croesmg  the  ice  at  Albany,  we  went  by  the  way  of  Troy.  On  Saturday,  we 
arrived  at  Paris*  in  Oneida  county  ;  the  road  bieing  well  beaten,  and  the  snow  mostly 
gone.  Here  we  tarried  eight  or  nine  days ;  got  another  set  of  wheels,  and  rolled  on. 
We  arrived  in  the  township  of  Aurelius  on  Friday  ;  tarried  there  and  preached  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  mud  began  to  be  deep,  and  the  going  heavy ;  got  into  a  mud  slough, 
and  the  forward  axle-tree  of  my  wagon  broke ;  had  to  set  about  making  a  new  one, 
with  such  tools  as  I  could  get,  without  help.  I  got  it  repaired  and  went  onward ; 
arrived  at  East  Bloomfield  before  the  Sabbath.  Here  we  tarried  a  few  days  and  then  took 
op  our  carriage  again.  We  went  on  from  that  place  without  any  noticeable  occurrence 
until  we  came  within  about  four  miles  of  Batavia.  About  half  a  mile  from  Marvin's 
settlement,  we  found  the  large  bolt  to  our  wagon  was  broken,  and  the  lower  part  gone. 
I  took  off  our  team  and  went  to  ^e  house  and  put  up ;  got  a  bolt,  and  wnile  tizing 
it  in,  a  man  came  up  and  threw  down  the  part  we  had  lost.  I  proposed  to  Marvin 
to  let  me  have  his  bolt  for  my  broken  one.  He  said  he  would  if  I  would  give  him 
two  dollars.  This  1  did  from  necessity.  From  this  we  proceeded  on  to  a  Mr.  Ran- 
som's. A  hundred  rods  perhaps  before  we  reached  his  house  my  bolt  broke  again  ;  but 
the  wagon  body  kept  its  place  until  we  arrived  there.  He  was  gathering  up  a  parcel  of 
irons  to  get  some  of  them  fixed  for  his  mill.  I  told  him  my  situation.  He  said  he 
could  help  me,  for  he  was  then  about  going  to  a  smith  to  get  some  iron  work  done,  and 
had  a  bolt,  among  other  irons,  to  work  up ,  and  my  bolt  would  answer  for  his  work. 
**  How  much,"  I  asked,  '*  must  I  pay  you  for  the  difference  ?*'  '*  Oh,  nothing ;  you 
are  welcome."  How  different  are  the  feelings  of  different  men  having  the  same  advan- 
tage for  extortion  !  We  went  on  to  Buffalo,  and  there  stored  all  our  gcwds,  to  be  brought 
on  by  water,  except  beds,  a  long  tent  and  provisions  to  last  through  the  seventy  mile 
woods.  We  then  crossed  Buffalo  creek  in  a  small  boat,  not  safe  lor  two  horses.  We 
tried  to  cross  with  two,  but  they  were  plunged  into  the  water.  Finally,  we  all  got 
aafely  across,  ours  being  the  first  team  that  had  ever  crossed  these  waters.  We  went 
on,  leaning,  I  trust,  on  the  arm  of  God  for  protection.  Three  men  from  Norfolk,  Ct. 
had  joined  us  before  we  reached  Buffido.  We  made  provision  for  the  whole  party,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  souls.  At  night  we  pitched  our  tent,  made  a  large  fire,  cooked  our 
ham  and  made  our  tea,  and  with  these,  and  bread,  butter  and  cakes  made  our  supper; 
after  which  we  lodged  and  slept  safely  in  the  woods.  Having  only  the  old  Indian 
path,  it  kept  one  man  chopping  before  the  team  pretty  busily  to  open  the  road. 
We  arrived  at  the  Cataraugus  creek  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  near  the 
cutlet.  I  sent  a  man  up  about  a  mile  to  an  Indian  camp  and  got  a  canoe,  in 
which  the  family  and  furniture  crossed  over,  the  horses  swimming  by  the  canoe. 
We  then  tied  a  long  rope  to  the  wagon  neap  and  drew  it  through.  Soon  afterwards, 
there  came  a  gust  of  wind  from  the  lake,  with  hail  and  rain.  We  encamped  for 
the  night.  It  was  so  ordered,  that  the  squall  lasted  not  over  fifteen  minutes,  and  was 
the  only  rain  we  had  until  we  finished  our  journey.  The  remainder  of  the  way  the 
weather  was  mild  and  pleasant,  and  the  streams  were  low.  We  arrived  at  the  first 
house  in  Pennsylvania  on  Friday  evening  about  dark.  Here  I  tarried,  in  this  small 
neighborhood,  two  Sabbaths,  and  rested  my  team.  On  Monday,  we  went  forward 
again,  and  weie  met  on  Tuesday,  by  a  man  and  two  horses,  to  help  us.  On  Friday,  we 
arrived  at  Austinburg.  We  thus  performed  our  journey  from  Massachusetts  to  New 
Connecticut  in  a  few  days  over  two  months.  We  felt  ourselves  brought  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  the  same  Grod  that  called  Abraham  to  leave  his  kindred  ana  native 
country  to  remove  to  a  distant  land  among  strangers.  Oh  !  how  happy  should  we  be, 
if  we  might  have  the  covenant  blessings  of  Abraham ;  to  have  Grod  for  our  God,  and 
the  God  of  our  children. 

In  about  two  weeks  we  got  into  a  cabin  of  our  own,  with  flooring  enough  to  spread 
out  our  beds,  but  without  chair  or  table,  and  without  a  door  being  hung  or  the  chinks 
stopped.  In  this  plight  I  lefl  my  familv  to  make  their  garden,  and  went  on  a  mission 
tour  until  about  tfie  middle  of  June.  I  then  returned,  took  a  boat  and  two  men,  and 
sailed  from  the  Ashtabula  Harbor  for  Buffalo.  One  of  the  men  lefl  us  at  Erie.  Strong 
wind  and  waves  drove  us  ashore;  and  we  had  to  beach  our  boat.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, we  reached  Buffalo ;  got  our  loading  and  laid  our  course  towards  the  Bieserve ; 
having  another  boat  in  company,  with  merchandise,  and  four  men.  We  all  got  safely 
moor^  in  ib%  outlet  of  Elk  Ureek  at  evening,  hoping  to  reach  home  on  the  4Ui  of  July 
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[1809.]  Bot  the  morning  lirinffiii^  with  it  a  itrong  heftd-wind  tnd  t  beaTj  n^  wo 
were  obli^d  to  lie  bj.  On  the  fifth  the  other  boat  pnt  oat,  but  wai  soon  driven  aahore. 
On  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  the  wind  was  favorable  and  strong.  My  hands  knew 
nothing  about  managing  a  boat  with  saib^  but  1  thought  1  oould  manage  it  We  fixed 
our  sails  and  put  to  sea.  I  found  the  wind  much  stronger  than  I  had  apprehended ;  bat 
there  was  no  possibilitj  of  returning,  and  we  must  ran  about  fifleen  miles  before  we 
oould  make  a  harbor.  We  had  proceeded  but  a  few  miles  before  our  boat  gave  a  sud- 
den lurch  and  unshipped  the  mast,  which  fell  partly  over  the  larboard  quarter.  The 
man,  although  very  much  fnghtened,  obeyed  my  orders  and  hauled  in  the  sails  fh>m 
the  water,  and  set  a  sprit  whicn  I  had  previously  prepared  in  case  of  difficulty.  With 
this  light  sail  we  ran  safely  to  the  next  harbor,  now  Salem.  Here  again  the  hand  of 
God  was  visible  in  bringing  us  to  our  desired  haven.  The  next  day  was  eahn,  and  we 
safely  reached  home. ) 

I  now  spent  about  three  weeks  in  preparing  my  oahin  fer  the  comfort  of  my  family ; 
and  daring  this  time,  preaehed  at  several  neighborhoods.  In  the  fere  part  of  August  I 
made  a  tour  of  two  months,  preaching  and  visiting  nearly  all  the  settlements  on  the 
south  part  of  the  Reserve.  Having,  on  my  return,  Bpeot  about  five  weeks  in  the  lake 
settlements  and  with  my  family,  f  commenced,  in  December,  1802,  a  winter's  tour. 
The  ice  was  running  and  making  the  streams  impassable  in  some  places,  and  dangerous 
in  others.  Having  crossed  the  Grand  river  and  come  to  the  Shagreen,  at  the  common 
ford,  I  found  it  filled  with  ice  llrom  bank  to  bank.  The  sun  was  now  about  setting.  I 
returned  three  miles  to  a  cabin  and  lodged.  In  the  morning  I  went  on  again,  and  afler 
ffoin||f  up  the  river  about  three  miles,  I  came  to  a  shallow  rapid  where  the  ioe  was 
Boating,  bat  on  or  near  the  opposite  side  were  lodged  two  long  trees  about  six  feet  apart. 
Watchmg  for  a  vacancy  in  the  floating  ioe,  I  planged  in  and  reached  the  trees ;  but 
coald  not  pass  them  for  deep  water.  I  got  on  to  the  first ;  took  off  my  saddle-bags,  and 
the  horse  jumped  the  log ;  ae  then  jumped  the  other  log,  and  we  escaped  safe  to  land. 
In  this  tour  nothing  farther  of  special  interest  took  place  until  my  return  in  April| 
1803,  when  I  had  to  swim  my  horse  and  climb  over  on  neaps  of  flood- wood. 

On  my  reaching  home  1  found  letters  from  the  Board,  renewing  mv  appointment  and 
reducing  my  pav  to  six  dollars  per  week.  This  appeared  to  me  and  to  my  family  and 
neighbors  to  be  injudicious  and  oppressive.  I  wrote  several  times  to  them  on  the  sub* 
ject,  and  sent  by  gentlemen  going  to  Hartford ;  but  could  get  no  encouragement  to 
nope  for  an  alteration.  A  remarkable  revival  of  religion  had  been  in  progress  for  some 
months.  This  led  me  to  continue  my  labors,  although  mv  dear  femily  were  suflfering 
for  want  of  clothing.  Finding  at  length  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  accommodation 
from  the  Board,  I  came  to  the  resolution,  in  January,  1606,  to  resign  my  appointment 
f^om  them,  and  accept  an  appointment  to  the  Indtan  mission,  from  the  Western  Mis- 
sionary Society.* 

Soon  afler  I  came  into  this  region  of  ooontry,  I  joined  the  Ohio  Predbiytery.  There 
were  then  but  three  ministers  beside  myself  west  of  the  Ohio.  They)  knowing 
my  sentiments'  as  a  Congregational  minister,  wondered  how  I  could  join  the  Pres- 
bftery.  My  answer  was,  **  I  believe  yoa  are  minislen  of  the  Gospel,  and  ss  I  am 
alone,  I  need  your  watch  and  counsel." 

In  the  forepart  of  August,  1804,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  southern  tour  through 
Warren,  I  was  requested  to  take  two  or  three  volumes  of  the  laws  of  Ohio,  for  our 
justices  in  the  lake  settlements.  To  save  distance,  1  took  a  course  through  the  woods. 
Soon  afler  1  entered  the  woods,  it  began  to  rain  poaringly,  which  made  my  progress 
slow,  especially  as  I  had  to  swim  my  horse  through  a  stream,  raised  eight  feet  by  the 
shower.  It  continued  to  rain.  I  reached  the  only  crossing  place  of  Grand  river  for 
many  miles^  afler  sunset.  There  I  crossed  the  river,  and  concluded  to  camp  for  the 
night  Riding  up  to  a  place  of  fallen  timber,  some  animal  started  out  on  the  opposite 
side.  I  rode  a  little  by,  to  see  what  company  I  was  like  to  have,  and  was  met  by  a 
large  bear,  that  immediatelv  threatened  an  attack.  I  walked  my  horse  partly  by,  and 
he  came  in  behind  me,  and  drew  nearer.  It  now  became  so  dark,  I  could  see  nothing, 
but  could  hear  the  snuffing  and  snapping  of  the  bear.  To  ride  away  firom  him  was 
ifflpcesible.  I  concluded  to  climb  a  tree,  if^I  could  find  one.  I  reined  mv  horse  to  the 
left,  and  limbs  struck  m^  hat.  I  reined  him  fittther,  and  he  came  with  his  shoulder 
close  to  a  beach  tree.  I  tied  the  reins  to  some  small  limbs,  raised  my  feet  on  the  saddle, 
and  went  on  to  the  tree.  As  I  was  getting  upon  some  limbs  about  six  feet  above  my 
horse,  the  bear  came  to  the  tree.  Afler  a  few  minates,  he  beaan  smelling  $i  the  horse, 
which  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  continued  browsing.  I  went  up  about  forty  feet, 
found  a  place  to  sit  among  the  limbs,  and  tied  myself  to  Uie  tree  with  a  long  bandanna. 

*  Tbe  d«eliion  of  the  Boatd  of  Trsftem  on  thia  rabject  wh  In  pvTMMiM  of  a  |(«oer«l  nilo  whieb  tboy 
had  tbaa  rteaotljr  adopted,  and  which,  tbay  rappoted,  eoold  not  bo  departed  from  in  favor  of  Mr.  Badger, 
wttboot  producinf  diMatitfaetion  in  the  minds  or  other  mieaionariee.  That  they  wore  well  divnoeed  towarde 
bim  personaliy,  and  properly  appreciated  hie  Mrviees,  ie  oTident  from  tbe  fbet  that  tbey  aflerwarda  gave 
hioi  up  a  note  for  borrowed  mosty.-^^M  Uk  MUiam^  SSM  p.*-EDiTMLa. 
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Hie  nin  now  began  to  poor  down.  The  faoiw  shook  himielf ;  that  itartled  the  bear; 
be  went  a  few  rods  from  the  tree,  raufied  and  enapped  Tiolently,  and  waited  nntil  near 
dayliffht,  when  he  left  the  ground.  I  reached  home  abont  the  middle  of  the  day.  Bears 
I  haa  often  met  with,  bnt  Uiey  were  quick  out  of  sight.  This  was  the  only  time  I  wan 
interropied,  by  any  wild  beast,  in  all  my  joomeyinffs  through  the  woods.  It  was  said 
by  some,  that  the  old  bear  did  not  like  to  see  Church  and  State  so  nearly  connected. 

In  March,  1805,  I  was  requested  to  preach  a  lecture ;  and  wishing  to  get  my  horse 
across  the  ice  ever  the  Cuyahoga,  abont  n±  miles  from  the  place  of  preacnin^,  I  rode 
on,  crossed  the  riTer,  and  returned  on  foot.  The  next  day  I  preached, and  the  following 
morning  returned,  but  to  my  great  surprise,  the  ice  was  all  gone,  and  there  were  no 
means  of  crossing  but  Co  wadie.  Without  knowing  how  stronff  or  deep  the  current  was, 
I  got  me  a  pole  and  ventured  in ;  found  the  water  very  cold,  and  between  three  and 
feur  feet  deep.  I  got  through  safe,  however,  and  suffered  no  harm.  At  another  time, 
I  came  to  a  stream  in  the  morning,  after  a  heavy  rain  through  the  night ;  saw  the  track 
of  a  horse  into  it;  but  no  sooner  was  my  horse  down  the  bank  thanne  was  swimming. 
It  was  Sabbath,  and  I  had  to  preach  in  my  wet  clothes. 

In  December  of  this  year,  1  was  requested,  by  Air.  Samuel  Prince  Roblnns  and  the 
church  at  Marietta,  to  attend,  with  several  othier  ministers,  his  ordination,  on  the  1st 
day  of  January.  The  council  did  not,  however,  g^t  tosether  until  the  next  Tuesday, 
when  the  examination  took  place,  and  he  was  ordained  Uie  following  day,  Jan.  8, 1806. 

After  my  return  home,  Ibepfan  making  preparation  for  the  Indian  mission.  The  first 
thing  was  to  build  a  boat  of  about  three  tons  burthen  ;  this  was  completed  about  the 
1st  of  April.  The  Directors  of  the  Society  at  Pittsburgh  had  procured-  both  farming 
and  carpenter  tools.  I  procured  eight  barrels  of  flour,  four  cows  and  one  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  agreed  with  a  man  to  bring  up  the  articles  to  the  bead  waters  of  Grand  river,  and 
drive  the  cows  up  to  Warren.  Two  hands  went  up  the  rirer  in  a  large  eanoe,  and  at 
two  tripe,  brought  down  the  loading.  Having  got  together  our  stores  and  stock  and 
hired  help,  I  sent  two  youn^  men  to  drive  on  the  catUe  with  one  horse,  and  took  one 
man  and  his  wife  with  me  in  the  boat.  We  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky  the  14th  of 
May.  This  mission  was  attended  with  much  difficulty,  for  some  time,  by  reason  of  the 
traders  selling  the  Indians  whiskey,  and  makin?  false  representations  of  our  designs. 
But  I  got,  pretty  readilv,  between  80  and  100  or  the  chiefs  and  warriors  in  council.  I 
addressed  them,  through  my  interpreter,  about  two  hours,  pointing  out  the  eyils  they 
suffered  from  the  use  of  strong  drink.  They  agreed  to  use  it  no  more ;  and  during  the 
four  years  I  was  with  them,  they  kept  their  promise.  In  the  fall  of  1809,  there  was 
much  talk  among  them,  about  war  between  the  British  and  the  United  States.  I  called 
together  a  large  council  of  their  ohieft  and  warriors,  and  represented  the  danger  they 
would  be  in,  of  losing  many  lives  ^md  all  their  land,  if  they  mterfered  in  the  war.  if  it 
should  take  place.  I  observed  to  them,  that  we  had  laid  their  sreat  father  on  his  oack, 
and  we  should  do  it  again,  if  they  made  war  upon  us.  They  listened  to  mv  advice  in 
the  war,  and  kept  out  of  it  entirely.    Thev  are  now  living  well  on  their  lands. 

In  the  fall  of  1807,  mv  wife  and  children  went  out  with  me;  ana  tarried  nntil 
September,  1808,  except  Julia  Ann  and  Lucia.  The  former  was  married  in  the  spring 
of  1807,  and  Lucia  staid  with  her.  But  my  wife  and  children  were  sicklyi  and  w 
moved  back. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1809,  I  set  out,  with  my  wife,  on  a  journey  to  New  Eng* 
land.  She  tarried  with  our  friends  at  New  Preston,  while  I  went  on  to  Hartford,  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  Board  of  Missions.  They  cancelled  a  note  of  mine  for  $200, 
given  for  borrowed  money,  and  gave  me  $100  in  cash  for  the  Indian  mission. 

In  my  visit  at  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  I  collected  ftl^OO,  mostly  in  bills  of  the 
PHtsfiela  Bank,  (BeriLshire  County,)  which  failed  a  few  days  before  I  presented  their 
bills.  They  could  not  pay  a  dollar.  I  informed  them  how  the  money  had  been  collected 
and  for  what  purpose.  The  Cashier  observed  that  they  had  some  Marietta  Bank  money, 
which  they  would  give  for  their  bills.    I  took  it,  and  thus  saved  the  whole. 

The  eare  of  Heaven  was  over  us,  and  brought  us  safely  home  from  this  long  journey; 
our  last  yisit  to  our  friends  in  Connecticut 

My  daughter  Sarah  was  complaining  before  I  went  to  Sandusky;  but  we  apprehended 
nothmg  dangerous.  I  went  to  the  station,  set  things  in  order,  and  repairea  to  Pitta- 
burgh,  and  made  my  report  to  the  Board^  and  then  returned  to  my  family ;  bnt  before 
I  reached  home,  my  daughter  was  consigned  to  the  grave.  I  could  mourn  with  my 
femily  but  a  few  dajs,  as  it  was  necessary  I  should  return  to  the  missionary  field.    I 


fursued  my  labors  with  the  Indians  until  some  time  in  November,  about  the  16th,  when 
received  a  letter  fh>m  my  wife  informin|f  me  that  our  house  was  burned,  on  the  last 
night  of  October,  with  nearly  all  our  provisions  and  furniture.  I  returned  to  my  die- 
trnsed  and  almost  naked  femily.  <Soon,  with  the  help  of  neighbors,  we  got  up  another 
cabin.  Although  the  chastisement  fell  upon  us  suadenly,  (and  was  no  doubt  wisely 
ordered,)  yet  we  were  not  forsaken;  streams  of  benevolence,  flowed  in  from  various 
parts.    We  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  oar  fiunily,  in  special  regard  to  onx 
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ftifiioCion,  •ecompMiind  witb  •xptomnooM  of  gntitode.  God  had  doalt  witii  w  in  moniMy 
&r  exceeding  hif  chactuementt. 

Ia  the  spnng  of  1810,  we  lemored  to  Aabtabala.  Here  and  in  the  neighborinc  aettle- 
ments.  I  laborM  in  the  miniatry,  receiving  my  auppori  parUy  from  the  people  and  partly 
fiom  tne  Maaaachuaetta  Miaaionar^  Society. 

In  September.  1812,  Qen.  Perkma'a  brigade  waa  ordered  to  the  iveatward  to  guard  tba 
fiontter.  In  a  akirmiah  with  the  Indiana,  aeToral  of  oar  men  were  badly  wounded,  and 
othera  began  to  be  aiok.  They  wrote  to  me,  earneatly  reqneating  me  to  make  them  a 
▼iait.  I  went  ont,  expecting  to  be  gone  aboat  two  weeka.  After  I  had  been  there  a 
few  daya.  Gen.  Harriaon  came  into  the  camp,  and  appointed  me  brigade  chaplain,  witb- 
oat  conaalting  me  on  the  aubject;  and  in  a  few  aaya,  a  commiaaion  came  from  the* 

governor.  I  waa  alao  appointed  poatmaster  for  the  army.  I  coald  not  now  return 
onorably.  In  December,  we  received  ordera  to  march  tor  Lower  Sanduakv.  There 
waa  no  road  but  an  Indian  path  through  low  swampy  ground.  I  obaerved  to  tne  general 
that  the  route  on  that  oath  waa  impaaaable  for  teaiiia.  '*  Can  you  point  out  a  better 
way  ?  "  **  Tea,  I  can  lead  the  army  through  on  rooetly  dry  ground."  We  atarted,  Iho 
next  day,  with  a  guard  of  about  twenty  men,  and  aix  axe-men,  marked  the  route  through, 
and  retiuned  in  five  daya,  in  a  aevere  anew  atorm.  The  brigade  marched  the  aecond 
day  after  my  return.  I  went  aa  their  pilot,  and  got  through  aaiely,  on  the  third  day. 
We  lay  at  Sandnaky  until  the  forepart  of  Febroarr*  when  we  were  ordered  on  to 
Maumee.  Here  I  continued  until  the  pickets  were  all  eet  to  form  Fort  Meigs.  About 
the  middle  of  March,  I  returned  to  my  fiunily.  A  day  or  two  after  I  got  home,  mv  aon 
Joseph  waa  taken  with  an  epidemic,  and  died  the  third  day.  Henry  waa  taken  witn  the 
same  disease ;  but  after  a  time  of  painful  sickness,  recovered. 

In  the  Ml  of  1815,  my  aon  Henty  waa  married  to  Lucy  Crary.  They  aettled  ia 
KingavUle.  He  was  deacon  of  the  church  in  that  place  about  twenty  years.  He  moved 
to  this  re^n  (Wood  County)  in  February,  1896.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  died  in 
an  epileptic  fit.  His  wift  died  January  1, 1833.  She  waa  ploua  and  amiable.  Four 
dan^tera  and  one  aon  aorvive. 

After  the  war,  I  continued  preaching,  with  a  very  scanty  anpport  from  the  peopleu 
I  aold  a  lot  of  land,  and  applied  the  avails  for  my  support. 

fieinfir  called  to  attend  tne  funeral  of  a  neighbor,  on  my  return  I  found  my  wifo  on 
her  bed.  Medicine  had  no  effect  to  remove  the  disease.  She  languished,  in  great 
diatreaa,  until  about  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  of  the  third  day,  when  ahe  was  released  from 
pain  and  aorrow  here,  to  enter,  aa  we  had  reaaon  to  hope,  the  joya  of  heaven.  Tliia 
waa  on  the  4th  of  Augoat,  1818.  She  was  then  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age.  In  early 
lUb, ahe  had  profeaaed  her  foith  and  hope  in  Christ;  waa  a  diacreet  wife ;  an  afibctionate 
mother;  a  conaiatent  Chriatian;  beloved  aa  a  friend  and  neighbor.  She  bofo,  with 
Chriatian  fortitude,  the  burdena  that  oflen  devolved  upon  her,  in  managing  the  conoema 
of  her  family.  Although  we  were  aubject  to  many  severe  trials,  and  could  not  know 
how  they  would  end,  not  a  word  of  complaint  escaped  her  lipa,  but  ahe  often  remarked, 
in  timea  of  trial,  **  We  muat  trust  in  God."  The  morning  before  her  death,  we  appre- 
hended no  immediate  danger,  as  she  had  been  subject  to  similar  ill  turns.  I  waa  called 
away,  for  an  hour  or  two ;  but  on  my  return,  round  her  in  the  affony  of  death,  paat 
makmg  any  eommunication  to  our  weeping  fomily.  We  sorrowed,  but  our  aorrow  waa 
not  without  hope.  She  Uea  in  the  graveyud  in  Aahtabula,  by  the  aide  of  her  children, 
Joaeph  and  Sarah. 

After  the  decease  of  the  wife  of  mv  youth,  who  had  borne  with  me  the  burden  of 
removal  and  many  aofferinffs  in  the  wilderneaa,  I  concluded  that  my  own  departure  waa 
probably  near,  and  that  &e  formation  of  new  connections  would  only  create  new 
Durdena.  I  continued  my  labors  in  the  ministry  aa  usual.  Some  time  in  the  following 
winter,  some  of  my  friends  observed  to  me,  they  thought  my  happiness  and  comforts 
of  life  might  be  increaaed,  by  forming  a  new  connection,  and  proposed  to  me  to  call  on  a 
lady  who  waa  on  a  visit  from  Wilbrahara,  Ma.  to  her  aiaters,  living  in  Salem,  Ohio. 
Some  time  in  February,  we  providentially  met,  at  the  bouse  of  a  friend.  I  suggested 
the  subject  to  her;  and  aa  ahe  waa  well  informed  in  regatd  to  my  reputation  and  calling, 
ahe  conaented  to  another  interview.  The  treaty  waa  ahortly  after  concluded ;  and  we 
were  married  on  the  13th  of  April,  1819.  Her  name  was  Abigail  Ely,  bom  Sept  II, 
1775,  being  eighteen  yeara  younger  than  her  huabaiid.  She  was  a  professor  of  religioa 
in  the  church  of  the  north  pariah  in  Wilbraham.  Oar  connection  has  been,  and  atiU  ia 
happy. 

I  continued  to  preach  aa  usual,  without  any  stated  aupport,  until  1826,  when  I  reported 
myself  to  the  war  department  as  a  Revolutionary  pauper,  and  waa  placed  on  the  penaion 
roll  at  f  96  a  year. 

In  the  apring  of  thia  year,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  the  people  of 
Ouatavua,  in  Trumbull  County,  I  removed  to  that  place ;  conatituled  a  chorch  of  about 
thirty  membera;  and  waa  inatalled  paator  of  thia  aociety,  by  the  Grand  River  Presbytery, 
in  dotober  following.    Hexe  I  lived  in  haimony,  and  pceached,  for  «ight  yeaca,  havii^ 
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mme  pveeioiiB  iefre«hing  seMoiis,  and  a  ooiitidend)le  enlargement  of  the  chnrch.  About 
the  doee  of  this  period,  my  lungs  and  Toice  began  to  fail,  and  my  general  health  was 
aomewhat  impaired.  I  proposed  to  be  dismisMd,  and  that  some  otner  minister  ahoald 
be  called.  My  people  objected  to  my  dismission,  until  they  had  got  another  minister. 
I  continued  to  preach,  at  times,  as  I  was  able,  until  the  26th  of  June,  1835,  when  I  was 
dismissed  iVom  m^^  charge,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Trumbull  County,  and  the  Ret.  Ben- 
jamin Fenn  was  installed  in  my  place.  In  October  following,  I  removed  to  Wood 
County,  to  reside  with  my  only  surviving  daughter. 

Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  given  a  very  concise  histonr  of  my^  parentage  and  of  mr 
life  from  my  youthful  years  to  the  present  time ;  but  1  fear  it  will  not  a&rd  you  suffi- 
oient  satisfaction  to  compensate  for  the  perusal. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

JOSEPH   BADGER. 
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■A&LT  BISTORT* 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  who  was  himself  a  scholar,  and  at  all  times  desiroas 
of  being  esteemed  the  patron  of  literature,  suggested  the  scheme  of  erecting 
an  University  at  Edinburgh,  or,  when  it  was  suggested  by  others,  frave  it  his 
support.  His  mother,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  had  been  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  conveying  the  blessings  of  education  to  her  subjects.  She  had 
issued  a  charter,  comprehending  these  amongst  other  objects  which  she  con- 
templated ;  and  so  early  as  1577,  the  High  School,  which  had  fallen  into  decay, 
was  re-erected,  a  seminary,  which,  in  its  own  department  has  long  enjoyed  a 
great  and  well-deserved  reputation.  James,  after  ratifying  the  deed  of  his 
mother,  clearly  expressed  his  purpose  in  a  kind  of  instrument  or  charter, 
respecting  the  foundation  of  a  college  or  distinct  seminary  for  literary  and  phi- 
losophical instruction.  The  plan,  which  he  sketched,  embraces  all  the  topics 
which  were  then  included  in  a  university  course,  and  wisely,  and  with  an 
anticipation  of  what  has  afterwards  so  strikingly  taken  place,  authorizing  the 
addition  of  new  branches  of  science,  without  a  breach  of  the  terms  of  the  foun- 
dation. 

The  provost,  magistrates  and  council  of  the  city  lost  no  time  in  acting  npon  a 
deed  so  intimately  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  their  countrvmen,  for  in 
the  subsequent  year,  September  14,  1583,  a  contract  was  made  between  the 
town  of  Edinburgh  and  Mr.  Robert  Rollock,  one  of  the  regents  of  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  talents  and  services  for  the  new 
seminary.  Rollock,  then  a  person  of  high  reputation,  bound  himself  to  enter 
the  college  newly  founded  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
October,  to  exercise  the  office  of  regent  in  said  college  for  the  instroction,  cor- 
rection and  government  of  the  youUi  and  persons  committed  to  his  care.  He 
was  secured  only  for  one  year  in  the  possession  of  his  situation ;  but  it  is 
added,  that  he  should  be  continued  beyona  this  period,  so  long  as  he  conducted 
himself  faithfully  according  to  the  rules  and  injunctions  which  might  be  given 
him.  His  salary  was  £40  Scots,  that  is  between  £3  and  £4  sterling,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fees  to  be  exacted  from  the  botrtu,  as  the  scholars  were  called. 
Two  years  after,  the  town-council  constituted  him  principal  master  of  said  col- 
lege, giving  to  him  all  the  emoluments  of  the  appointment  They  committed 
to  him  also,  all  the  authority  vested  in  the  principal  of  any  college  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  realm,  subjecting  to  his  superintendence  the  regents  established, 
or  to  be  established,  the  students,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  college,  so  that  he 
might  command  and  govern  them  according  to  the  statutes  enacted  for  the 
regulation  of  the  seminary.  Not  long  after  the  first  charter  of  James,  the  col- 
lege consisted  of  the  principal,  and  four  regents.  In  1584,  James  executed  a 
new  deed,  conferring  certain  property  on  the  magistrates  and  council,  to  whom 
be  states  that  he  had  granted  the  power  of  erecting  a  new  college,  for  the  sus- 
lentation  of  the  principal  and  regents  within  the  same ;  and,  in  1612,  this  was 
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followed  by  an  additional  charter,  confirming  what  had  been  previoosly  done. 
In  162],  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  notifying  divers  injfeftmenii,  (deeds 
or  instrufbents,)  granted  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
college,  ministers  and  hospitals,  which  is  a  very  interesting  document,  as  it 
exhibits  the  only  constitation  which  the  college  possesses.  It  mentions,  that 
the  town  had,  at  great  expense,  erected  the  buildings,  and  that  the  college, 
through  the  thirty-five  years  of  its  existence,  had  greatly  flourished,  and  also 
that  sundry  godly  persons  had  given  great  sums  of  money  for  the  sustentatioii 
of  professors  of  humanity,  theology  and  certain  bursars  within  the  same.  In  all 
essential  points,  the  institution  was  subjected  to  the  provost,  maffistrates  and 
council  of  the  city.  Accordingly,  the  council  have  always  claimed  w  privileges 
which  the  charters  confer ;  they  have  added  new  professorships ;  and  they  have 
interfered  in  prescribing  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  in  obtaining  de^prees. 
In  this  respect  it  stands  on  a  distinct  footing  firom  the  other  universities  in 
Scotiand.  Of  late  years,  the  principal  and  professors  resisted  this  interference 
of  the  town-council,  but  the  courts  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  councU 
have  added  new  professorships,  as  they  seemed  to  be  required,  and  they  have, 
also,  employed  themselves  in  framing  regulations  for  the  college.  Not  fewer 
than  102  Acts  of  this  body  were  transmitted  to  the  late  royal  commission  on 
the  Scottish  universities.  The  college,  however,  have  not  refrained  from  simi- 
lar regulations.  The  body  of  rules  and  regulations  which  thev  have  adopted, 
entitied  Academut  Diadmina^  was  framed  by  the  principal  and  regents.  The 
college  of  Edinburgh,  lilre  the  other  universities,  has  been  frequentiy  visited,  by 
various  bodies,  in  order  that  its  situation,  discipline  and  mode  of  teaching  might 
be  examined.  In  1835,  the  patrons  of  the  university,  after  a  long  interval, 
made  a  formal  visitation.  The  interposition  of  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  has 
lone  ceased  as  to  the  election  of  professors,  except  in  the  case  of  theological 
professorships,  where  occasionally,  more  from  courtesy  than  from  any  intention 
of  being  regulated  by  their  opinion,  the  patrons  have  submitted  to  them  the 
names  of  candidates  whom  they  were  disposed  to  elect 
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The  property  granted  for  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  the  college  was 
given  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  for  that  purpose,  at  different  times,  and 
appears  to  have  counted  chiefly  of  revenue  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  church.    In  1747,  the  funds  of  the  university  were  the  following : — 

The  vicaraffe  and  panoaag|e  of  Currie,  worth,  per  annom,  £72 

The  {proond-aDDuals  belooging  to  the  prebendan  of  the  Kirk-oT-Field,  16 

The  iitbes  oFKirkaod,  panooa^e  and  vicarage,  175 

The  benefit  of  the  Mort  cloths  (oae  of  at  funerals,)  136 

The  interest  of  mortijied  money,  1 1 ,451 

£11,850 

The  fractions  are  not  included  in  the  above  sums.  The  genera]  funds  and 
revenues  of  the  college  are  managed  by  the  town  council.  The  Senatus  Aca- 
demicus  take  charge  of  the  fund  arising  out  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  students  on 
enrolling  their  names  in  the  album  of  the  university,  and  from  fees  paid  on 
graduation,  though  the  council  have  of  late  claimed  the  right  of  control  over 
Siis  branch  of  the  revenue.  The  professor  of  conveyancing  receives  a  salary  of 
£126  from  tiie  Society  of  writers  to  the  signet  In  1821,  a  legacy  from  Dr. 
William  Thomson's  estate,  amounting  to  £1,511,  for  the  promotion  of  miner- 
alogy, was  received.  About  £1,500  annually,  are  allowed  to  the  university  as 
jfrants  from  the  crown.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  £800,  are  also  defrayed  by  the  crown.  A  v^ry  large  bequest 
from  the  will  of  General  Reid,  for  founding  a  professorship  of  music,  is  expected, 
after  the  death  of  the  daughter  of  the  testator,  now  advanced  in  life.  Sir  James 
Erskine  of  Torrie,  bequeathed  to  the  university  a  collection  of  pictures  and 
marbles.  There  are  80  bursaries,  a  species  of  free  scholarships,  belonging  to 
the  institution,  wortii  firom  £5  to  £100  per  annum,  with  the  exception  of 
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three,  which  are  under  £5.  It  appears  that  the  proper  ordinary  revenae  of  the 
eoUege  ia  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses,  though  the  town 
council  hsTe  acted  with  great  liberality  towards  the  university  and  its  members. 
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There  is  no  chancellor  in  this  university,  though  that  title  was  occasionally 
assumed  by  the  person  holding  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city.  The  office  of 
rector  wa^  held  by  several  persons,  though  with  frequent  intervals,  during  the 
greater  part  of  a  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  university.  No  chancellor, 
vice-chancellor,  rector,  or  dean  of  faculty,  exercises  any  authority  or  jurisdiction 
over  the  principal,  professors  or  students.  The  Senatus  Academicua  is  com- 
posed of  the  principal  and  professors,  who  become  constituent  members  thereof, 
i|pso /oeto,  upon  their  admission.  In  the  case  of  joint  professorships,  both  in- 
cumbents may  be  present  at,  and  may  take  a  part  in  the  deliberation,  but  the 
vote  of  one  only  is  received.  Every  question  is  decided  by  a  plurality  of  voices. 
The  principal  has  long  ceased  to  teach  a  class ;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  early  history  of  the  university,  he  has  not,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  been  present  at  the  examination  of  the  classes,  or  visited,  in  his  capacity 
as  principal,  these  classes.  He  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  Senatus,  and  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  university  in  communicating  with  the  crown,  the  town 
council,  and  the  public  $  but  has  little  or  no  control  over  the  professors,  or  over 
the  manner  in  which  the  great  business  of  education  is  conducted.  The  privi- 
leges and  influence  of  the  principal  seem  to  be,  at  present,  merely  nominal 
The  existing  principal,  George  Husband  Baird,  D.  D.,  was  elected  in  1793 ; 
Librarian,  Alexander  Brunton,  D.  D. ;  Secretanr  to  the  Senatus  Academicua, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart ;  Secrete^  to  the  University,  John  Gordon ;  regius 
keeper  of  the  museum  of  natural  history,  Robert  Jameison ;  Printers,  John 
Waugh,  Alexander  Smellie  and  Duncan  Stevenson. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  professorships,  incumbents,  etc. 

Pr^fb»$or$, 


1805 
1836 
1838 
1820 


Humanity, 

Chneeky 

liogic  d&  Mempliysiciy 

Mathematics. 

Moral  Phil.  &>  Pol.  Ccon. 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Khet.  &  Belles  Lettres, 

Practical  Astroaony, 

Universal  History, 


Agricukiuw, 

Divinity, 

Oriental  Langoaffes, 
Div.  &  Church  History, 
Public  Law, 

Civil  Law, 
Scots  Law, 

Conveyancing, 

Theory  of  Ph^ic, 
Materia  Medica,  etc. 
Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Chemistry, 
Sw^ry, 

Practice  of  Pbvsic, 
Anatomy  6c  Physiology, 
Military  Sureerjs 
General  Paoology, 


1597    James  Pillans,  m.  ▲. 


1706 
1708 
1674 
1708 
1708 
1762 
1786 


George  Dunbar,  m  .  a. 

Sir  William  Hamilton, 

Philip  Kelland,  m.  a. 

John  Wilson,  M.  a. 

James  David  Forbes,  m.  a.  1833 

George  Moir,  h.  a. 

Thomas  Henderson,  m.  a. 


1835 

1834 


1719  George  Skene,  M.  A.    1837   S05 


1790  David  Low,  M.  A. 


1831   113 


1620 
1642 
1695 
1707 

1710 


Th.  Chalmers,  d.d.,  i.l.  d. 
Alexander  Brunton,  d.  d. 
David  Welsh,  d.  d. 

John  Wilde,  v.  a.  d& 
Douglas  Cheape,  m.  a. 


1719    Geoiige  Joseph  Bell,  M.  A.  1822 


1825    Macvey  Napier,  M.  A.         1826       (162 


1685  William  P.  Alison,  m.  d. 

1768  Robert  Christison,  M.  D. 

1807  T.  Stewart  Traill,  m.  d. 

1713  T.  Charles  Hope,  M.  d. 

1831  Sir  Charles  Bell, 

1685  JauMB  Home,  u.  d. 

1705  Alexander  Monro,  M.  D. 

1C06  Sir  G.  Ballingall,  H.  D. 

1891  Jobs  TboanpsoD,  M.  D. 


C  Lds.  of  Session,  Town 

1820  £1,407  ^   Coun.,  Fac.  of  Adv., 
C  Writers  to  Signet. 

1,259  Town  Council. 
603  Town  Council. 
766  Town  Council. 
658  Town  Council. 
690  Town  Council. 
234  Crown. 
120    Crown. 

Faculty  of  Adv.  Sc 
Town  Council. 
Lds.  of  Sess.,  Town 
Coun.,    Barons  of 
ExcheqV,  &  Sen. 
Academ. 
Town  CnuBcil. 
Town  CoundL 
Crown. 
Crown. 

Fac.  of  Adv.  &  Town 
Council. 
1  eiK9  5  Fac.  of  Adv.  &>Town 
*'**^?    Council. 

Town  Coon.,  Deputy 
Keeper  &  Wnters 
to  Signet. 

1821  882  Town  Council. 
1832  1^1  Town  Council. 
1832        118    Crown. 

1795  3,213  Town  Council. 
1836  1,019  Town  Council. 
1821  1,008  Town  Council. 
1798  Town  Council. 

1823        175    Crown, 
1831  Town  GonndL 


1828 
1813 
1831 

1792 
1827 


196 
257 
200 
285 

251 
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Midirtfery,  6ie.  1796  BBS    TtrnnCmmOk. 

C  Robert  Graham,  M.  d.        1820^ 

(  Robert  Cbrittison,  m .  d.  1832  } 

CKoical  Siirgeiy,                1803    Jamet  Syme,  m .  d.  '1833       71 1  CrowD. 

BoUDj,                               1676    Robert  Grabam,  M.  D.  18!20     1,026  Crown  &.  To'd  Cotto. 

Naiaral  History,                 1767    Robert  Jameison,  m.  a.  1801        814  Crown. 

Mi]3ic,                                1839    John  Thomson,  m.  a.  1839  Principal  Sl  Profes'rs. 

The  six  senior  examining  professors  of  the  medical  faculty  have,  from  medi* 
cal  degrees,  an  addition  of  £200  to  their  emoluments ;  and  the  four  of  the 
faculty  who  deliver  clinical  lectures  have  an  additional  sum  of  the  same  amount 
The  salaries  of  the  theological  profeseors  were  not,  in  1830,  augmented,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  other  professors,  by  fees  from  the  students. 

FACULTT  OF  ARTS. 

Humanity  CUuses* — ^The  studies  in  this  branch,  huroaniores  litem,  would 
seem  to  embrace  philology,  grammar,  composition,  etc.  equivalent,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  the  department  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the 
United  States.  It  is,  however,  whollv  confined  to  Latin.  There  are  two 
classes,  senior  and  junior.  The  first  class  meets  from  11  to  1  for  five  days  of 
the  week,  and  one  hour  on  Saturday,  throughout  the  sessioa  The  average  age 
of  the  students  who  enter  this  class  is  about  14}.  In  order  to  lessen  the  labor 
of  prescribing  and  correcting  individual  exercises,  the  number  of  students  being 
very  great.  Prof.  Pillans,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  selects  monitors 
or  inspectors  of  exercises  from  among  the  best  scholars  of  the  class,  determin- 
ing who  these  are  by  making  them  write  an  exercise  under  his  own  eye. 
Adam's  Grammar,  Mair's  Introduction,  and  passages  froqn  Virgil,  Livy,  Quintus 
Curtius,  Ovid  and  Horace  are  studied.  The  second,  or  senior.  Humanity  Class 
meets  from  9  to  10  every  day,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  2  to  3. 
Average  age  of  the  students  at  entrance  from  15  to  16  years.  The  professor 
delivers  single  lectures  on  occasional  subjects.  Prizes  are  distributed  in  both 
classes.  There  are  no  public  examinations.  There  is  a  libranr  of  about  400 
volumes.  From  150  to  200  attend  the  junior  class,  and  from  200  to  270  the 
senior. 

Greek  Chsaes, — ^The  Greek  class  consists  of  three  divisions,  the  first  or  public 
class,  the  private  class,  and  the  third,  or  second  private  class.  The  first  class, 
whose  average  age  is  from  13  to  15,  meets  two  hours,  each  day,  Saturdav  ex- 
cepted, at  10  anal  o'clock.  It  consists  of  those  who  either  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  language,  or  who  have  made  some  progress  in  it  They  study  Moor's 
Grammar,  Dunbar's  Exercises,  Collectanea  Greca  Minora,  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad,  Anacreon,  the  Cytopedia,  etc.  The  average  age  of  those  who  attend 
the  second  class  is  from  15  to  18.  Nearly  one  half  of  those  who  attend  the 
first  class  do  not  enter  the  second ;  but  almost  all  the  students  from  the  High 
School  go  at  once  to  it  It  meets  one  hour  each  day.  The  books  used,  are 
Moor's  and  Matthic's  Greek  Grammars,  the  Anabasis,  the  Memorabilia  of  Xen- 
ophon,  and  sometimes  Plato.  The  third  class  meets  three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  course,  and  four  hours  a  week  for  nearly  three  months.  The 
higher  Greek  classics  are  read,  and  frequently  changed.  Average  students, 
Ist  class,  160 ;  2nd  class,  150 ;  3d  class,  70.  Prizes  are  given  in  all  the  classes. 
Voluntary  lectures  are  given  by  the  professor. 

MalhemaHcail  Classes* — These  are  three  in  number,  the  first  two  constituting 
the  classes  which  it  is  incumbent  on  the  professor  to  teach,  the  third  being 
voluntary.  For  the  six  years  preceding  1826,  the  average  number  attending 
all  the  classes  was  188.  The  voluntary  class  is  frequenUy  attended  by  prac- 
tising engineers,  and  sometimes  by  officers  in  the  army.  The  doctrine  of 
fluxions  is  the  main  object  of  pursuit  An  annual  allowance  of  £10  is  given  by 
the  patrons  for  prizes.    Astronomy  belongs  to  this  department 

Logic  Class. — This  class  meets  an  hour  each  day,  for  five  days  in  the  week, 
duriuff  a  term  of  five  and  a  half  months.  Most  of  the  students  have  previously 
attended  the  LaUn  and  Greek  classes,  but  very  few,  the  mathematical  class. 
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The  average  namber  of  ttodents  who  attend  it  about  175.  The  lectorea  com* 
prehend,  1st,  a  view  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  of  the  laws  of  mind ; 
2nd,  the  various  kinds  of  evidence ;  3d,  syllogistic  and  inductive  reasoning ; 
4th,  the  analytical  and  synthetical  mode  of  conductinffour  reasonings,  conclud- 
ing with  a  view  of  the  theory  of  universal  grammar.  The  business  of  the  class 
is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  lecturing.  Writing  essays  on  the  part  of  the 
students  is  voluntary.  More  than  one  half  write  at  least  one  essay ;  many  of 
them  write  more.  Certificates  are  given,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  to  the  stu- 
dents who  apply  for  them. 

Rhetoric  Class. — ^This  was  originally  conjoined  with  the  Logic,  but  was  de- 
tached from  it  in  1762.  Attendance  upon  it  of  late  has  been  made  essential 
for  obtaininff  a  degree  in  Arts.  The  class  meets  one  hour  a  day,  for  five  days 
in  a  week,  during  a  session  of  five  months.  The  average  attendance  is  from 
27  to  40.  The  business  of  the  class  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  lecturing. 
No  private  examinations  have  been  introduced.  The  sum  of  £10  is  granted  for 
prizes. 

MoroL  Philosophy  Class. — ^The  average  number  who  attend  is  from  140  to 
162.  The  students  are  generally  from  17  to  22  years  of  age.  Without  attend- 
ing this  class,  a  degree  in  Arts  cannot  be  conferred,  nor  admission  to  the  Di- 
vinity Hall  granted.  The  course  lasts  for  one  session,  but  many  attend  two 
sessions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  Prof.  Wilson  delivers  three  lectures, 
containing  a  full  and  minute  analysis  of  his  course.  An  historical  sketch  is 
then  given  of  the  influence  of  moral  science  on  the  well  being  of  States,  on  the 
ffovernment,  legislation,  literature  and  national  character.  The  nature  and 
laws  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  or  the  Baconian  method,  are  then  stated,  and 
an  attempt  made  to  show  the  difference  of  its  instruments  and  results  when 
applied  to  physical  and  moral  subjects.  The  course  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  human  being,  to  the  relations  in  which  that  being 
is  placed,  to  the  duties  deduced  from  that  nature  and  those  relations,  and  to  the 
means  by  which  individuals  and  nations  may  promote  and  guard  their  virtue 
and  their  happiness.  Without  entering  on  the  evidence  of  revealed  religion, 
the  professor  points  out  its  importance,  being  anxious  to  leave  the  impression 
that  natural  religion  can  accomplish  but  little  without  revealed.  No  examina- 
tion whatever  is  had  of  this  class,  and  no  means  are  employed  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  students.  An  exercise  is  held  on  Saturday,  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  and  reading  essays.  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  are  also  given 
by  Prof.  Wilson. 

Natural  Philosophy  Class. — ^This  class  must  be  attended  by  all  who  aspire  for 
a  degree,  or  who  study  for  the  church.  The  session  continues  about  five  and  a 
half  months.  The  average  number  is  150  or  160.  A  class  has  been  occasionally 
taught  during  the  summer  session.  The  professor  is  chiefly  engaged  in  lectur- 
ing. In  general,  he  treats  of  each  subject  Ln  his  course,  but  dwells  chiefly  on 
such  as  are  fundamental,  and  such  as  the  mass  of  students  can  comprehend 
most  readily.  Various  prizes  and  medals  are  bestowed.  No  means  are  em- 
ployed in  enforcing  discipline,  except  exercising  the  power  of  withholding 
certificates. 

Universal  History  Class. — ^This  class  does  not  belong  to  the  curriculum, 
attendance  upon  it  not  being  necessary  for  obtaining  a  degree  in  Arts.  The 
attendance  is  about  30.  The  course  of  lectures  delivered  comprises  an  histori- 
cal survey  of  the  relations  of  the  political  systems  of  modern  Europe  and  its 
dependencies,  with  a  view  of  the  progress  of  literature  in  different  nations. 

Natural  History  Class. — ^This  course  embraces  meteorology,  hydrography, 
mineralogy,  geology,  botany  and  zoology.  The  age  of  those  who  attend  the 
class  varies  much.  There  have  been  frequently  sittmg  on  the  same  form,  boys 
of  12,  and  gentlemen  of  60,  all  seeming  to  be  equally  interested.  Attendance, 
200.  Mode  of  teaching  is  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The'  eflSciency  of 
this  class,  and  its  present  admirable  state,  have  been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
splendid  museum  connected  with  it,  and  for  which  the  public  is  almost  wholly 
indebted  to  the  zeal,  ability  and  taste  of  the  present  professor,  Jamcison.  Stu- 
dents of  the  divinity  class,  often  to  the  number  of  30  or  40,  are  admitted  gratis 
to  attend  his  course. 
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FACULTY  OF   LAW. 

This  Faculty  embraces  three  classes,  civil  law,  Scots  kw,  and  conveyanciDg; 
T^e  most  material  facta  we  give  in  a  tabular  form. 

Clasi.     Jiveragt  Mtnd.  Jittrage  agt.  Studies. 

Civn  Law.      50  to  60         18  lo  2S         \  Pandects,  Justinian's  Institatet,  Hcineccms,  Ro- 
'  w     ««         ^     ^^^  HistorVi  and  Law. 

Scots  Law,  2S0         16  to  25         \  ^««"»  •"  ^^j)  If^  •  9""»;"*'  ^^"^  of Scoilaod, 

'  \     MercaotHe  and  Maridme  Law,  etc. 

Conveyancing,       101         Advanced,        Lectures  on  Deeds  and  Conveyance. 

The  fact  that  the  class  of  public  law  has  been  given  up  is  most  singular.  At 
one  period,  it  was  thought  the  most  important  of  all  branches  of  instruction,  and 
for  a  century  after  the  time  of  Grotius,  it  attracted  more  attention  than  any 
other  part  of  philosophy. 

FACULTT   OF   MEBICIIfE. 

CU$t.  Jivtrmgt  MlUnd,  Principal  StitdieM. 

Materia  Medics,  280        J  ^^  '^*"r®'  on  Pharmacology,  Dietetics,  Phai^ 

m«crt«  iHcuK«,  *ov        j     macy,  Aft  of  Prescription, ««. 

Practice  of  Physic,  SfiO  Lectures  and  Examinations. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  000  L^ctures  and  Examinations. 

Theory  of  Physic,  210  Pbysioiogv,  Pathology,  Therapeutics. 

Anatomy  and  Suqpery,  222  Monro's  Elements  or  Anatomy,  Lectures,  ««c 

Midwifery,  142  Text-Book,  b^  the  Professor  and  Popular  LecUiret. 

Clinical  Medicine,  194  Cliuical  Lectures,  Hospiinl  Attendance,  etc. 

Clinical  Sui^eiy,  194  Lectures,  and  Hospitals,  Museum,  etc. 

Military  Surgery.  86  J  ^^alsVc  ^"'■*^'*^**  Operations,  Military  Hospi- 

Medical  Jarlsprudence,         57  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Medical  Police,  elc 

Botany,  214  Lectures,  Botanic  Garden,  etc. 

Agriculiare,  90  to  40  Lectures  on  Agriculture,  Rural  Economy,  -etc. 

The  medical  department  of  education  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland  is  of 
great  importance.  During  a  long  period,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  persons 
who  have  practised  medicine  throughout  the  country,  and  who  have  occupied 
the  medical  stations  in  the  army  and  navy,  have  been  educated  for  their  pro- 
fession in  one  or  other  of  those  universities.  The  medical  school  of  Edinburgh 
has  long  possessed  very  high  celebrity,  and  that  of  Glasgow  has  of  late  years 
risen  into  eminence. 

THEOLOGICAL    FACULTT. 

Cla89  of  ProfesMT  of  DivinUy. — The  duty  imposed  upon  the  professor  of 
divinity  is  very  arduous.  In  addition  to  his  lectures,  he  has  been  in  the  practice 
of  hearing  the  numerous  discourses  which  the  church  requires  before  young  men 
can  be  admitted  to  probationary  trials.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  18-*30,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  proceeds :  "I  had  two  hours  of  meeting 
in  the  day,  for  five  days  in  the  week ;  one  of  these,  between  9  and  10,  was  appro- 
priated exclusively  to  the  hearing  of  discourses  ;  the  other,  between  11  and  12, 
to  the  business  of  teaching.  My  colleagues  had  the  great  kindness  to  relieve 
me  of  one  species  each  of  the  five  species  of  discourses  which  are  required  from 
students  of  divinity.  Notwithstanding,  I  had  about  IGO  discourses  to  hear 
during  tho  last  winter.  My  practice  is  to  give  an  extemporaneous  criticism 
immediately  afler  the  delivery  of  the  lecture  and  popular  sermon ;  but  previously 
to  the  delivery  of  the  exegesis,  I  peruse  it  by  myself,  and  am  prepared  to  meet 
it  with  a  written  criticism  upon  its  merits.  In  addition  to  the  regular  discourses, 
my  students,  at  an  extra  hour,  read  voluntaries  to  me  on  the  current  topics  of 
the  course.  I  received  80  of  these  during  last  session.*'  Average  nuinber  of 
students,  256.  Many,  however,  come  up  merely  to  deliver  their  discourses, 
but  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  lectures. 

Clast  of  EccUsuuHcal  History. — ^The  average  attendance  on  this  class  is  about 
130.  Divinity  is  taught  chronologically.  The  divine  revelations  to  the  human 
race  are  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place,  and  their  eflTects 
upon  those  to  whom  they  are  given  are  delineated.  One  hour  is  entirely 
devoted  to  lecturing,  and  another,  to  examinations.    Discourses  upon  subjects 
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connecfed  with  the  lectures  are  prescribed,  and  a  written  criticism  upon  them 
by  the  professor  is  read.  No  prizes  are  given.  There  are  no  means  of 
enforcing  discipline  but  remonstrance. 

Class  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldte  Langvagts, — ^Tbe  class  for  these  langoaj^B 
meets  one  hour  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  during  the  divinity  session. 
The  average  for  five  years  was  about  68.  The  ordinary  business  is  translations 
and  grammatical  analysis.  A  few  lectures  are  delivered  on  biblical  criticism 
and  Jewish  antiquities.  The  junior  students  read  Hebrew  only ;  the  advanced, 
are  taught  Cbaldee  also,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  elements  of  Syriac  and 
Persian.  All  these  subjects  are  taught  at  the  same  hour.  Only  a  minority 
attend  the  second  year.  To  encourage  the  students  to  do  so,  no  fee  is  exacted, 
and  the  study  of  Persian  was  introduced  as  an  inducement.  The  business  of 
the  class  is  carried  on  almost  wholly  by  examinations.  The  town  council  alloir 
a  prize  of  £10  for  Hebrew  penmanship. 

MI8CKLLA.NIE8. 

Mimher  of  Siudtnis. — ^Tbe  following  is .  the  number  who  were  matriculated 
from  1792  to  1835,  including  the  theological  students,  regular  and  partiaL 


1792,  .  .  1,279 
1800,  .  .  1,330 
1810,  .  .  1,980 
1816,  .  .  2,097 
1821,  .  .  2,116 


1822,  .  .  2,181 

1823,  .  .  2,344 

1824,  .  .  2.273 

1825,  .  .  2,198 

1826,  .  .  2,134 


1827,  .  .  2,141 

1828,  .  .  2,102 

1829,  .  .  2,161 

1830,  .  .  2,099 

1831,  .  .  2,023 


18:33,  .  .  1,923 

1833,  .  .  1,908 

1834,  .  .  1,754 

1835,  .  .  1,662 
1836»  .  ,  1,580 


The  decrease  from  1823  to  1836,  was,  in  the  literature  and  philosophy  class, 
419;  medicine,  188;  law,  59;  divinity,  100;  total,  764.  The  causes  of  this 
decrease  are  not  any  falling  off  in  the  character  of  the  University,  but  the 
increased  expense  of  living ;  the  establishment  of  the  universities  in  London 
and  Durham ;  and  the  overstocking  of  the  learned  professions,  which  was  con- 
sequent upon  the  peace  of  1815,  when  the  universities  had  the  largest  number 
of  students. 

Library,— In  1580,  Mr.  Clement  Little  bequeathed  300  volumes  to  the  city, 
which  was  soon  transferred  to  the  college.  Dnimmond  of  Hawthorndea 
bequeathed  500  volumes  of  very  rare  books.  In  1763,  the  library  of  the  com- 
pany of  Surgeons  was  added,  amounting  to  500  volumes.  Dr.  William  Thom- 
son and  General  Reid  have,  also,  largely  contributed  to  the  same  object  The 
whole  number  of  volumes  is  about  84,000,  and  increases  at  the  rate  of  from 
1,200  to  1,400  volumes  a  year.  A  catalogue  of  the  library  has  been  made  out 
in  17  volumes  folio,  in  MS.  The  theological  library  amounted  in  1830  to 
about  5,000  volumes. 

Observatory, — A  most  elegant  observatory  has  been  erected  on  Calton  Hill 
by  a  corporate  body  called  the  Astronomical  Institution.  It  is  so  far  connected 
with  the  University,  that  the  three  professors  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of 
astronomy  are  ex  officio  directors  of  the  institution. 

Jtfu9eum«.— These  are  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Collection  of  instro- 
ments  and  apparatus  for  philosophical  experiments.  Anatomical  Museum, 
Chemical  apparatus,  Collection  of  Materia  Medica,  an  Herbarium,  a  Collection 
connected  with  Midwifery,  Surgical  Instruments,  and  the  Torrie  collection  of 
pictures,  marbles,  and  bronzes.  Several  of  these  are  the  private  property  of 
the  professors.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  collected  mainly  by  the 
indefatigable  zeal  of  Prof.  Jameison,  is  a  most  valuable  and  splendid  collection. 

NoTS.-*For  most  of  the  fadt  in  (be  preoedini^  article,  we*are  indebted  to  the  very  valoable  and 
volumiaous  Rrport  mude  (o  his  Britannic  Mnjesty  by  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inqoiry  into  tb^ 


written,  we  notice  that  an  act  establishing  and  endowing  a  profesimrship  of  biblical  criticism  bas 
been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries  comiectMl  with  the  General  Assembly.  It  direcls 
that  efforts  shall  be  made  for  formmg  such  classes  in  all  the  universities,  and  when  they  are 
formed,  students  in  divinity  are  to  attend  them  during  two  years  of  their  attendance  at  the  divinity 
hall. 
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NOTICES  OP  NEW  PUBLICATIONa 

Bistory  qf  the  United  SUUes^  from  the  Dieeovery  of  the  American  Conttn«iU.  By  George 
Bancroft.  Vol.  IIL  Third  SdUion.  Boiton:  Charles  C.  Utile  &  James  Brown. 
1840.  pp.468. 

This  rolume  completes  the  History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  States.  It 
closes  just  previoQslj  to  the  attempts  of  France  and  England  to  carry  the  peace  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle  into  effect.  The  anthor  now  proposes  to  proceed  to  write  the  History  of  the 
American  Rerolation.  The  two  volumes  of  the  antecedent  history  have  been  well 
received  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  work  is  written  in  a  glowing  ond 
attractive  style.  The  author  is  full  of  sympathy  with  the  struggles  made  by  oar  fathers 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  civil  and  political  rights.  He  has  the  talent  of  sketching 
characters  with  remarkable  spirit  and  fidelity.  The  episodes  in  which  he  occasionally 
indnlges,  tend  greatly  to  relieve  the  detail  of  &cts  and  the  narration  of  well  known  in* 
ddents. 

JSl  General  Biographical  DieUonary:  comprising  a  summary  Jlceovnt  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Fersons  of  all  Ages,  Jfations  and  PrqfeseionSf  including  more  ^an  one 
thmuand  artielee  of  American  Biography,  By  the  Reo.  John  L.  BltJte^  D.  D.y  Author 
of  the  Family  Encycloptedia  of  useful  Knotikedge,  and  various  other  works  on  Edu- 
cation and  General  Literature,  Second  Edition.  New  York :  £.  French  and  A.  V. 
Blake.  1839.   pp.  1096. 

This  work  appears,  from  such  an  examination  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  it,  to  be 
well  compiled  and  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public.  The  compiler  has  made  free 
use,  of  coarse,  of  the  labors  of  Lejoapriere  and  of  his  various  editors,  of  Gorton,  Eliot, 
Chalmers,  Allen,  etc.  He  specifies  particularly,  and  in  terms  of  high  commendation, 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana.  At  the  close  of  the  volume  is  a  catalogue  of  nearly  200 
works  in  the  Latin,  English,  French,  Italian  and  German  languages,  relating  to 
biography  and  general  history.  There  is  added  a  long  list  of  names  of  persons,  not 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  work,  with  the  facts  in  a  tabular  form,  important  to  be 
known  concerning  them.  The  names  of  individuals  connected  with  our  general  and 
State  governments,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  present  time,  are  also 
subjoined.  In  preparing  the  tables  just  mentioned,  the  author  received  (he  assistance 
of  the  late  John  Farmer,  Esq.  of  Concord.  The  volume  is  well  printed,  and  is  very 
creditable  to  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  bringing  it  out  We  trust  that  its 
circulation  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  merits. 

7%e  History  of  Rowley^  anciently  including  Bra^ord,  BoTford  and  Gwrgetcum^  from 
the  year  \6^  to  the  present  time.  By  Thomas  Gage.  With  an  Address^  delivered 
September  5,  1839,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Second  Centennial  Anniversary  of  its 
Settlement.    By  Rev,  James  Bradford.    Boston:  Ferdinand  Andrews.  lt!40.  pp.484. 

The  design  of  this  volume  is  "  to  preserve  such  facts  and  incidents  as  are  supposed 
to  be  more  particularly  interesting  to  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Rowley."  The  object  proposed  is  important,  and  well  worthy  the  labor  which 
has-been  bestowed  upon  the  work.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  minuteness, 
and  the  great  effort  apparently  made  to  present  all  facts  with  perfect  accuracy.  The 
genealogical  registers  of  many  of  the  fiimiUes  of  the  first  settlers  are  interesting,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  they  should  be  thus  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  volume  evinces 
much  research,  patience,  and  labor.  A  history  like  this  of  all  our  older  towns  and 
settlements  should  be  prepared  and  published.  From  Mr.  Bradford*s  Address,  which 
is  well  prepared  and  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  we  shall  insert  some  extracts  in  the 
Joutnal  part  of  this  number. 
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An,  HittorieaL  Menufir  of  the  Boston  Episcopal  C^riiabU  Society,  By  Isaac  BoyUf  D.  D,^ 
a  Member  of  the  Society.    Boitoo.   1840.  pp.  31. 

This  Society  was  institated  on  the  6th  of  April,  1724.  The  whole  namher  of  persons 
who  have  been  menben  is  552.  The  capital  of  the  Society,  in  1816,  waa  ^26,538  67. 
Thousands  of  poor  persons  have  received  aid  from  the  institution.  Various  biogrraphical 
notices  of  the  most  disting^hed  inembeis  of  the  Sodetj  are  given,  in  an  interestinf 
manner,  by  Dr.  Boyle. 

An  Address^  delivered  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  in  Peterhoroughj  JV.  J7.,  October  24, 
1839.    By  John  Hopkins  Morrison,    Boston :  Isaac  R.  Butts.   1839.  pp.  99. 

This  pamphlet  will  well  repay  a  perusal.  It  is  fall  of  curious  matters  of  oldea 
time,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  first  settlers  of  Peter- 
borosgb.  The  author  has  gathered  up  his  reminiscences  with  great  diligence,  and  bm 
records  them  in  a  very  entertaining  manner. 

Physiology  for  Schools,  By  Remell  Coaies^  M.  D.,  ViM-PresidaU  ^  ike  Phil^MphU 
Medical  Society;  Corresponaing  Member  of  Uie  National  Ifistitution,  Washington 
City,  and  the  ji'ew  York  Lyceum  of  Jfatural  History;  Member  of  the  Academy  cf 
JftUural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia^  etc,,  etc,  Philadelphia:  Marshall,  'Williams  db 
Butler.    1840.    pp.334. 

The  work  is  divided  into  sixteen  chapters,  and  treats  of  the  motion  and  growth  of 
animate  and  inanimate  things ;  of  the  individuality  of  organized  beings,  and  the  dif* 
ference  of  life  in  living  bodies ;  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  simple  animals, 
apparently  without  speoial  organs;  of  the  necessity  for  a  masticatory  and  digestive 
apparatus  in  complex  animals ;  of  the  necessity  for  a  special  apparatus  of  motion — ^the 
muscular  and  osseous  systems  and  their  appendages ;  of  the  general  divisions  of  the 
yascular  system ;  of  the  functions  of  secretion,  respiration,  and  nutrition ;  of  the 
nervous  system;  of  the  surfaces  of  the  body;  of  the  skeleton  and  its  appendages;  of 
muscular  stasis  or  equilibrium ;  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body ;  of  the  mechanism 
of  breathing;  of  digestion  and  the  circulation;  of  the  functions  of  the  nerves  and  brain; 
and  of  temperaments  and  idiosyncrasy.  **  The  first  eight  chapters  present  a  broad  view 
of  general  physiology,  so  far  as  the  animal  series  is  interested ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  work  explains  the  application  of  many  of  the  principles  therein  contained  to  the 
special  physiology  of  man."  The  work  contains  fifly-seven  plates  or  figures  illustrative 
of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer.  Appended  to  the  treatise  are  questions  upon  all  its 
important  thoughts  referring  to  the  paragraphs  in  which  they  are  found ;  designed  to  be 
answered  by  the  pupil.  The  work,  though  not  a  complete  system  of  physiology,  is 
well  executed  according  to  its  design  and  purport. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  in  Connectiatt, 
together  with  the  Secojhd  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  May^  1840. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Legislalvre.  Hartford :  Case,  Tifiany  and  Burnham. 
pp.  56. 

A  large  amount  of  valuable  information  and  of  practical  wisdom  may  be  found  in 
this  small  pamphlet.  The  intelligent  and  zealous  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, Heory  Barnard,  2nd,  Esq.,  describes  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of 
Connecticut,  points  out  their  defects  and  the  appropriate  remedies,  and  brings  forward 
many  considerations  which  will  be  equally  important  to  the  citizens  of  all  the  States. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Young  Ladies^  Literary  and  Missionary  Association  of  the 
JWw  Hampton  Female  Seminary,    Boston :  Putnam  &  Hewes.  1840.   pp.  84. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  this  Association  publishes  annually,  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  an  abstract  of  such  communications  as  she  may  have  received,  together  with 
such  facts  in  relation  to  the  Seminary  as  she  may  deem  of  interest.    This  pamphlet 
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contains  the  list  of  o£Soen,  nn  abftract  of  the  Secretary^i  record,  contte  of  itadiee, 
dbitaary  notices,  letters  from  female  missionarieB  and  others,  compositions  in  prose  and 
poetrj,  etc.  To  the  numerous  members  of  the  Association  the  pamphlet  must  be  fall 
of  interest. 

JSl  Bruf  Inquiry  into  the  Prospects  of  the  Chitrch  of  Christ,  in  eonneUion  toiih  the  Second 
Advent  of  ow  Lord  Jesus  ChrisL  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard  T,  Nod^  M,  A, 
pp.  125. 

Sermons  on  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ4  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Noile,  JIf.  A,t 
Minister  of  St.  Jude's  Ckurch,  lavcrpooL  pp.  122. 

Essays  on  the  Advent  and  Kingdom  of  Christy  and  the  events  connected  therewith.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Brooks^  Clarboro^  Retford,  Author  of  Elements  of  Prophetical  Interpre- 
tation, pp.  115. 

Essays  on  the  Millennium.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Woodward,  M.  A.,  formerly  of  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Fethard  in  the  Diocese  of  Cashel.  pp.  35. 

Prospects  of  the  Jews;  or  a  series  of  Popular  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  relative  to  tJte 
Jewish  JVation.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'J^eile,  M.  A.,  Minister  of  St.  Jude's  Churchy 
Liverpool,  pp.  135. 

The  above  essays  have  all  been  re-publisbed,  daring  the  present  year,  by  Mr.  Orrin 
Rogers,  No.  67  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Under  the  title  of  «  The  Literalist," 
he  proposes  to  reprint  a  series  of  treatises  and  essays  which  have  appeared  in  England 
within  a  few  years,  on  the  Scripture  prophecies;  especially  such  as  relate  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  the  premillennial  advent  of  our  £x>rd  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  millennial  kingdom.  Some  of  the  authors,  particularly  Mr.  Noel  and 
Mr.  Woodward,  are  well  known  in  this  country  by  reputation,  if  not  personally.  Wha^ 
ever  proceeds  from  their  pens  must  be  interesting,  whether  we  coincide  or  not  with  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  come.  We  commend  all  the  essays  to  the  individuals  who 
are  interested  in  these  discussions.  They  will,  doubtless,  find  matter  to  instruct  and 
edify  them.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  views  presented,  may  be  glad  to  see  with 
what  arguments  they  are  maintained. 

Indian  Captivities :  being  a  eoUation  of  the  most  remarkable  Narratives  qf  Persons  taken 
Captive  by  the  Jforth  American  Indians;  or  relations  of,  those  who,  by  desperate  valor 
or  stratagem,  have  effected  the  most  surprising  escapes  from  their  cruel  hands.  To 
which  are  added  Jfotes,  Historical,  Biographical,  etc.  By  Samuel  G.  Drake,  Boston. 
1839.  pp.  360. 

Mr.  Drake  appears  to  be  an  indefatigable  student  in  all  which  relates  to  the  aborigines 
of  our  continent  His  Book  of  the  Indians  displays  great  research  and  untiring  in- 
dustry. We  regret  that  other  writers,  who  make  use  of  his  labors,  are  not  always 
careful  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  him.  The  present  volume  is  full  of  interesting 
and  apparently  authentic  accounts.  The  younger  portion  of  the  reading  community, 
especially,  will  find  ample  and  rich  entertainment  in  these  narratives  for  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  PhUosophieal  Society,  August,  Septemher  and  October,  1840. 

This  pamphlet  contains  btief  minutes  of  the  doings  of  the  Society,  short  abstracts  of 
papers  read,  titles  of  new  books  given  to  the  library,  eto.  Hon.  Peter  S.  Duponceau, 
LL.  D.,  is  president,  and  though  above  eighty  years  of  age,  generally  attends  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society.  Another  volume  of  the  Transactions,  we  should  infer,  is  in  the 
course  of  preparation  for  the  press. 

The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  the  year  1841.    Boston : 
David  H.  Williams,  pp.  312. 

This  volome  is  the  12th  from  the  commencement  of  the  publication,  and  2nd  of  the 
second  series  of  ten  volumes.    Part  I.  relates  to  Calendar  and  Celestial  Phenomena  for 
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1841 ;  Part  II. ,  miseellaniefl,  as  the  opiam-trade,  alaye-trtde,  emijpration,  navigaiiony 
etc.,  Tarioafl  statistical  information  in  relation  to  the  United  States;  meteorological 
information;  indiTidoal  States;  British  NcMih  America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
foreign  obitaarj,  American  obituary,  chronicle  of  events.  This  volume,  as  its  prede- 
cessors were,  is  crowded  with  valuable  matter,  well-condensed  and  arranged,  and  stated 
with  great  accuracy. 

^  Jddrestt  delivered  in  Sovth  HadJey^  Ms.^  July  30, 1840,  at  the  third  Anmiceraary  of 
the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.  Fwblished  hy  re- 
quest  of  the  JVusteee.    IforthaiDpton :  John  Metoalf.    pp.  23. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  a  quotation  from  this  excellent  Address  of 
President  Hopkins,  nor  even  to  describe  some  of  the  good  things  which  it  contains. 
We  cordially  commend  it  to  all  the  lovers  of  sound  Christian  philosophy. 

jSt  TrUnde  to  the  Memory  cf  the  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D,  D.  President  of  the  IFesUyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletounif  Ct.    By  the  Rev.  Prof,  Whedon.    New  York.  pp.  23. 

An  affectionate  and  warm  hearted  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  aUe  and  very  naeful 
man,  highly  distinguished  in  his  own  denomination,  and  respected  by  all. 

An  Address,  delivered  at  the  Consecration  of  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  Salem,  Ms,  By 
Daniel  AppUton  White,  1840.  pp.  61. 

This  Address  is  written  with  Judge  White's  usual  taste  and  elegance.  It  perfectly 
befitted  the  interesting  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered. 

A  Genealogical  Register  of  the  Descendants,  in  the  Male  Line,  of  Robert  Day  of  Hartford, 
CL,  who  died  in  the  year  1648.    New  Haven :  Printed  by  William  Storrer,  Jr.  1840. 

This  is.  a  pamphlet  of  forty-four  octavo  pages,  and  contains  many  interesting  and 
Important  genealogical  &ct8  in  respect  to  the  Day  Family.  It  must  have  cost  much 
labor  and  patience.  We  can  sympathise  with  the  Author,  the  Rev.  George  £.  Day, 
tecently  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Marlboro*,  Ms.,  in  such  an 
arduous  task. 

**  Mention  is  first  made  of  Robert  Day  in  the  colony  records,  as  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  Newtown,  (now  Cambridge),  Ms.  May  6,  1635.  It  is  probable  that  he 
emigrated  firom  England  to  this  country  some  time  in  the  year  1634.  In  June,  1636,  he 
crossed  the  wilderness  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  a  hundred  others  to  Hartford,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death  in  1648."  It  is  supposed  that  he  emigrated  firom  the 
eastern  part  of  England,  and  that  the  Family  of  Day  came  originally  from  Wales. 
There  have  been  nine  generations  of  the  Day  Family  in  this  country.  President  Day 
of  Yale  College  and  Judge  Day  of  Hartford  are  of  the  sixth  generation.  The  descend- 
ants of  Robert  Day  in  the  male  line  are  supposed  to  have  been  more  than  2,000.  In 
some  of  the  branches,  nearly  every  member  has  been  a  professor  of  religion.  Seventeen 
of  the  name  have  been  graduated  at  Yale  College,  one  at  Dartmouth,  and  one  at 
Amherst.  The  average  age  of  those  who  have  been  heads  of  families  is  sixty-one  and 
a  half.    Col.  Benjamin  Day  lived  to  be  over  ninety-seven  years  of  age. 

History  of  the  American  Revolution;  with  a  preliminary  view  of  the  Character  and  Prior 
Mies  of  the  Colonists,  and  their  Controversies  with  Great  Britain.  By  S.  F.  Wilson, 
£sq.  With  additions,  adapting  it  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  Schools,  By  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  D.  D.,  Author  of  various  works  on  Education  ana  general  literature, 
Baltimore :  N.  Hickman.  1839.  pp.  443. 

This  work  is  not  an  abstract  or  compilation  from  the  larger  histories.  Mr.  Wilson 
remarks,  that  he  has  diligently  compared  the  received  authorities,  and  has  exercised  his 
judgment  freely  in  selecting  and  arranging  the  essential  facts ;  and  he  thinks,  that  he 
has  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  volume  of  convenient  siie  for  popular  use,  a 
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oMinected  namtiTa  of  tfaa  Itevo)(itioii,Mn- 
bneiag  lUl  the  piioaipil  eTml*,  tbreign  uid 
doDoeitia.  From  ■  cunoej  cnjuInaUoa,  the 
uithar,  in  om  opiDion,  haa  happily  vie- 
eeeded  in  hk  objeot.  The  atylo  i*  plain 
•nd  fotciblr;  the  hcU  are  jadicioiulj 
(elected  and  well  condnued,  and  puticn- 
lar  promineitce  ii  (^itcd,  ai  ihoald  always 
be  the  cue,  not  to  the  hDrrible  detaila  of 
battJei,  or  to  donbtTul  peiwnal  anecdotes, 
bnt  to  important  ciril  occnrreDcef,  to  the 
ioiagt  of  CongieM,  and  to  inoidenla  which 
terealed  the  pore  and  ardent  patrioliam 
which  ao  feaerelly  animated  all  claaeei. 
About  Be*entj  pagei  of  qoeatloM  are  tf- 
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MOflBi  THACBCR,  Goaf,  imd,  putor,  Wnex,  Ptaanlw^ 

fiU,  April  at.  ItM. 
J.  W.  0LS88NEU,  Ovmn  lUt  ImU  pHlar,  UmmIv,  Ptft. 


OANIIfL  HUBIB,   Pm.  otA  pulor,   ML  PlMMit,   Pi. 
0«p(.9S. 
lEN  g.  TATLOR.  Piw.  «fd.  pMtor,  CUtemUto,  Fk. 


orL  Efuf .  MsslraM|  Pft« 


REUBI 

GBORGB  F.  MoEWBN, 

J08h3a  PBELPS.  jr.  Pim.  orL  Etuig.  FhlMMphla,  Pa. 

0€U  II. 
■AMUEL  M.  COOPER,  Pkck  cwd.  putor,  Nktuj  TaUej, 

Pa.  0«(.  19. 
WILLIAM  LOURIDOB,  Plw.  InaL  Eraof.  PUbddphIa,  Ph. 

■AMUEL  WILSON,  Pna.  Iiml  putor,  OnaUp'a  Cnek,  Pi. 

No».  17. 
WILLIAM  WTLIB  MaLAiN,  Pna.  «d.  Evaag.  Daokp*! 

Craak,  Pa.  Nwv.  18. 
ALFRED  NEVINS,  Pna.  i«d.  paator,  Gadar  Oto?«,  Pi. 

Deo  1.  ^ 

ROBERT '  B.  CLAXTON,   Epb.  ord.  print,  Pblladalphla, 

Pa.  Dact. 
TO0MA8  L.  JANBWAT,  Pna.  loat.  putor,  Pmw  Town- 

■hlpk  Pa.  Dae.  8. 
WILLIAM   WRIGHT,  Pna.  ord.  paatw,  Maaayiiik,  Pi. 

Dee.  at. 

JAMBB  A.  BDCE,  Epk.  onL  priaat,  Bakimon,  Maijiaad, 

8«pt.  90,1840. 
JOBN  WATTS,  Pna.  ord.  Snof.  BalUnen,  Md.  Oct  II. 

BENRT  W.  DODGE.  Bap.  erd.  paMor,  Waahiagtoa,  Dh* 

tikt  or  ColumbU,  Oeu  »,  1840. 
CHARLES  RICH,  Ptm,  onL  paator,  Waabhiitoii,  D.  C.  Nov. 


a.  W.  LATHAM,  Bap.  ocd.  Branff.  Jaffenon,  Tlrglaia,  OeL 
SS,1S<0. 

JOSEPH  PRITCHARD,  Bap.  ord.  paator,  Cfaariotta,  Nactk 
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JOURPTAL 

OF 

THE   AMERICAN   EBUCATION   SOCIETY. 

FEBRUARY,  1841. 


REVIVALS  OP  RELIGION  IN  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

WUIiftiM  College,  Dee.  9, 1840. 

Dr.  Cooswel]^ 

DsAB  S1R9 — You  have  requested  some  account  of  religious  reviFala  io  this 
College.  With  this  request  I  propose  now  to  comply.  Permit  me  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  prefer  to  present  a  condensed  view  of  the  religious  history  of  the 
College,  rather  than  a  history  of  revivals  specifically.  Rej^ardiug  the  subject  in 
this  point  of  view,  we  shall  be  led  to  extend  our  inquiries  a  little  into  causes 
and  consequences,  to  give  a  more  connected  view  of  the  progress  of  things, 
and  as  morals  and  religion  are  intimately  connected,  we  may  take  occasion  to 
speak  in  relation  to  college  morals,  and  state  some  facts,  which  it  concerns  the 
public  to  be  aware  of,  at  least  those  who  take  any  interest  in  institutions  of 
this  kind. 

As  the  College  dates  its  origin  at  a  period  no  more  remote  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  we  are  able,  fortunately,  to  go  back  to  the  very  begin- 
nings of  its  histor;jr.  The  period  above  alluded  to,  it  is  well  known,  was  one  of 
high  political  excitement ;  indeed  we  may  say  of  uncommon  agitation  in  th« 
moral  elements  generally.  The  late  venerable  president,  Dr.  Griffin,  used  to 
regard  the  year  1793  as  an  epoch,  characterized  by  events  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude in  their  moral  and  reli^ous  bearings,  to  constitute  it  Ihe  commencement 
of  a  new  era.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  first  scene  opened,  in  the  great 
drama  of  revolutions,  of  which  Europe  was  the  theatre,  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  was  at  or  about  the  same  time,  that  religious  awakenings  began  to 
make  their  appearance  extensivelv  in  this  country.  In  the  days  of  Whitefield, 
Edwards,  and  the  Tennents,  before  the  Revolution,  it  had  been  sufficiently 
proved,  that  the  genius  of  our  national  character,  and  the  spirit  of  our  institu* 
tions,  were  decidedly  favorable  to  those  modes  of  divine  operation,  which 
characterized  the  progress  of  Christianity  at  its  first  outset ;  in  connection  with 
which  masses  of  men  were  actuated  and  swayed  as  if  by  a  common  impulse. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  public  attention  was  occupied. 
Any  generally  excited  state  of  feeling  on  other  subjects  was  not  to  have  been 
anticipated,  while  the  issue  of  that  event  was  still  pending.  With  the  coming 
of  peace,  however,  and  the  introduction  of  political  changes,  decidedly  favorable 
to  freedom  of  inquiry,  it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  a  community,  religiously 
inclined  and  rendered  familiar  by  former  experience  with  revival  scenes,  would 
hope,  look  and  labor  for  their  recurrence.  The  propagation  of  religious  doctrine 
with  its  appropriate  concomitant  and  result,  religious  feeling,  stands  more 
intimately  connected,  probably,  than  most  suppose,  with  the  state  of  thingi 
politically.  Freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action  are  conditions  quite 
necessary  to  the  unrestrained  operation  of  religious  motives.  Where  no  tram- 
mels, in  these  respects,  exist,  there  will  be  found  a  soil,  congenial  to  the  growth 
of  deep  religious  feeling,  and  the  quick  propagation  of  religious  impulses^ 
VOL.  ziii.  44 
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congenial,  in  other  words,  to  the  production  of  those  phenomena,  which  hare 
been  known  under  the  name  of  religious  awakenings  or  revivals  of  religion. 
In  view  of  the  statement  just  made,  it  is  hardlj  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
Revolution,  absorbing  all  other  topics  and  causes  of  excitement  into  itself,  as 
It  did,  temporarily,  and  resulting,  of  course,  in  a  transient  paralysis  of  religious 
feeling,  was,  nevertheless,  highly  favorable  to  the  interests  of  religion,  in  its 
results.  Freedom  to  think,  speak  and  act  are  all  that  Christianity  has  ever 
claimed,  and  to  whatever  extent  these  privileges  may  have  been,  previously, 
curtailed,  they  came  now  to  be  enjoyed  without  molestation  or  dispute.  It  most 
be  observed,  however,  that  whilst  religion  obtained  a  decided  advantage,  a  wide 
door  was  opened,  at  the  same  time,  to  licentiousness ;  and  whilst  the  friends  of 
truth  stood  ready  to  prosecute  a  vigorous  campaign,  its  oppoeers  had  obtained 
vantage  ground  equally  high.  Neither  constitutional  nor  religious  Jiberty  had 
any  right  to  restrict  anti-Christian  influence  by  any  other  than  moral  means ; 
hence  organized  opposition  to  Christianity  appeared,  if  not  in  its  most  subtile 
and  specious  guise,  at  least  with  an  unmasked  effrontery  never  before  wit- 
nessed. Of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  organized  and  strong  assault,  that 
above  adverted  to  was  but  a  single,  and  comparatively  inconsiderable  one. 
America  felt  herself  identified  with  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  sympathizing 
deeply,  as  she  did,  with  the  French  people,  now  asserting  their  rights  ana 
seconding,  apparently,  the  motion  first  made  on  this  side  the  water,  in  her 
youth  and  enthusiasm,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  she  extended  her  sympathy 
beyond  mere  matters  of  liberty,  to  thoee  of  faith.  Washington  came  out  and 
said,  '*  Wonderful  people ! "  Admiration  of  course  was  lawful.  France  attracted 
the  eyes  of  mankind.  Her  reputation  for  valor  gave  eclat  to  whatever  she 
originated,  and  French  principles  soon  came  to  be  as  fashionable  as  French 
manners. 

A  less  brief  statement  than  that  now  made,  would  not  be  sufllcient  to  render 
a  satisfactory  account,  of  the  condition  of  things,  morally  and  religiously,  which 
existed  in  our  country,  for  many  years  after  the  opening  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. And  here  we  make  a  remark,  constant  exemplifications  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  viz:  that  our  institutions  of  learning  are  only 
society  in  miniature.  For,  although,  to  some  extent,  factitious  standards  both 
of  morals  and  opinion  may  be  set  up  in  them,  peculiar  to  themselves,  yet  in 
their  general  features,  they  bear  the  mould  and  impress  of  the  community  of 
which  they  are,  in  fact,  only  successive  emanations.  The  prevailing  tone  of 
morality  and  modes  of  thinking,  prevalent  in  the  town  or  neighborhood  where 
the  mind  has  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning — received,  as  the  phrase  is,  a 
common  school  education — insensibly  educate  both  the  head  and  the  heart, 
particularly  the  latter. 

Assuming  the  facts  and  principles  above  stated,  we  shall  he  at  no  loes  to 
account  for  the  general  prevalence  of  infidel  sentiments,  in  an  institution 
founded,  as  this  was,  at  a  period  when  the  infidel  philosophy  was  popular,  and 
when  time  had  not  as  yet  given  opportunity  to  trace  it  out  and  observe  it  in  its 
tendencies  and  results.  Williams  College  received  its  charter  in  the  year 
1793 ;  and  appears  to  have  been  tinctured,  at  the  very  outset,  with  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  and  principles  of  the  times.  The  first  few  years  of  its  history  present 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  example  of  the  manner  in  which  religion, 
repressed  by  various  causes  and  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  struggles  and  make* 
its  way  forward  in  the  midst  of  opposition.  The  history  of  this  period  fbrnisbee 
convincing  proof,  that  the  institution,  whatever  its  original  design  may  have 
been,  was  intended,  in  the  economy  of  God,  to  subserve  a  religious  end.  The 
influence  of  prevailing  skepticism,  and  general  laxness  of  morals,  received  a 
check,  from  a  few  persons  of  decided  religious  character,  who  took  a  bold  stand 
in  favor  of  Christianity,  and  decidedly  advocated  its  principles.  This  they  did* 
not  so  much  by  public  discussion  as  mr  private  example,  and  a  determined  and 
faithful  use  of  the  prescribed  means  of  religious  influence. 

The  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  institution,  at  this  period,  will  be  best 
understood,  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  then  connected  with  it  A 
member  of  the  first  Freshman  class,  now  a  venerable  clergyman  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  has  famished  the  following  statement 
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**  Retpectiog  th«  religiooi  iUte  of  thiDgt  in  college,  daring  my  sesidence  in 
it,  I  have  no  very  favorable  aocooot  to  give.  It  was  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  was  at  that  Ume  very  popular,  with  almoet  all  the  inmates  of 
college,  and  with  almost  all  people  in  that  part  of  the  countrv.  French  liberty 
and  French  philosophy  poured  in  upon  us  like  a  flood ;  and  seemed  to  sweep 
almost  every  thing  serious  before  it  Not  that  I  believe,  or  ever  did  believe,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  students  were,  in  theory,  settled  infidels ;  but  I  did  fear,  at 
that  time,  and  now  as  much  fear,  that  a  number  of  talented  young  men,  of  the 
several  classes,  did  fix  down  on  those  infidel  principles  from  which  they  never 
afterwards  were  recovered.  Some,  however,  who  thus  made  Volney  their  oracle, 
and  openly  professed  it,  have  renounced  it  since  end  become  pious  and  useful  men. 
But  French  principles  at  college  had  a  commanding  influence  and  bore  the  mul- 
titude onward  in  its  courts.  The  influence  was  so  grsat,  that  it  was  very 
unpopolar  for  a  sinner  to  be  convicted  of  sin,  or  be  converted  or  say  or  do  any 
thing  on  the  subject  of  experimental  piety.  There  were  two  or  three  old  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  whom  the  wicked  very  rarelv  treated  with  indignity  ;  but  the 
moment  a  nnner  began  to  have  serious  thoughts,  the  wicked  would  load  him 
with  ridicule  and  shocking  abuse.  This  spirit  ran  so  high,  that  none  dare 
manifest  serioosness  only  those  whom  God  had  truly  made  serious.  Respect- 
ing the  morals  of  college,  some  infidels  were  moral  men  according  to  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  that  term,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  college  suffered  about 
as  much  in  morals,  ss  it  did  in  the  theory  of  religion.  Comparatively  with 
colleges,  now  in  New  England,  I  think  we  were  quite  immoral. 

^  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  there  was  a  redeeming  spirit  in  the 
college  as  long  as  I  was  a  member  of  the  institution.  There  was  some  solid 
active  piety,  in  a  few,  which  remained  unmoved.  The  number  of  profossora  of 
religion  were  very  few ;  but  one  in  my  class,  at  that  time,  who  belonged  to  any 
church— none  in  the  higher  classes.'  The  classes  which  entered,  afterwards, 
were  larger  and  contained  several  professoro  of  religion,  one  or  two  instances 
of  decided  piety.  This  spirit  of  piety,  though  limited  to  a  small  number,  had 
an  enlightening  and  restraining  influence  on  many,  at  times,  beyond  what  is 
easily  imagined,  so  thtt  it  gave  Comfort  and  hope.  About  three  or  four  were 
deeply  convicted  or  hopefully  converted  while  I  was  a  member  of  college. 
Othera  have  informed  me,  since,  that  they  received  impressions  then,  which 
were  never  effaced  from  their  minds  until  they  found  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.*' 

After  speaking  of  a  weekly  conference,  generally  though  not  uniformly  sus- 
tained, the  writer  proceeds  to  make  |he  following  interesting  statement:  '^But 
that  which  in  my  judgment,  had  the  most  influence  of  all  things,  under  God, 
was  a  prayer  meeting,  every  evening  in  the  week,  at  the  ringing  of  the  9  o^clock 
bell.  One  of  the  students  opened  his  room  for  that  prayer  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  much  in  the  form  of  our  usual  family  prayer.  We  read  the 
Scriptures,  commented  on  the  truth,  exhorted  one  another,  and  closed  by 
prayer.  Our  number  hardly  ever  exceeded  12 ;  sometimes  9  or  10,  commonly 
6,  7,  or  8.  We  usually  spent  12  or  14  minutes  in  those  meetings,  at  a  time. 
All  were  invited  to  come  who  wished.  Some  non-professora  came ;  some  of 
them  would  come  for  a  while,  and  then  retire  for  a  season,  and  then  others 
would  come.  This  meeting  wss  sustained,  uniformly,  for  four  yeara  during  my 
whole  college  life,  and  I  believe  will  be  remembered  with  joy  by  some  in 
another  world.  Those  eveninff  meetings  were  solemn,  and  sometimes  soul- 
refreshing,  and  they  constituted  a  rendezvous  for  any  serious  mind  in  college. 
As  wicked  ss  we  were  at  that  time,  I  do  not  recollect  of  a  single  insult  on  the 
room,  during  the  time  of  our  devotions,  or  where  we  held  those  prayer  meetings 
during  the  space  of  four  years.  The  ground,  during  the  time  of  our  worahip, 
seemed,  in  the  view  of  all,  to  be  sacred  ground,  which  was  a  wonder  to  alt  thus 
associated,  and  to  me  is  a  wonder  now."  Notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the 
period,  the  writer  adds,  **  I  have  always  been  glad  that  I  was  there  at  the  time 
I  was,  and  still  hold  the  scenes  which  there  passed  in  sweet  remembrance." 

The  above  extract  needs  no  comment  In  a  time  of  prevailing,  and  even 
persecuting  opposition  to  religion,  to  maintain  a  meeting,  every  evening  during 
four  yeara,  of  such  power  and  interest  as  to  call  in,  not  only  Christians  but 
professedly  iinpenitent  peisonsi  (the  latter  class,  it  would  seem,  sometioMs 
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ooDStitatiog  a  majority,)  iodicates  not  only  greMi  piactical  wisdom,  in  relation 
to  the  most  efficient  mode  of  combatting  infidelity,  but  an  integrity  of  purpose 
and  maturity  of  Christian  character,  which  we  find  few  examples  of,  among 
young  men  placed  in  such  circumstances.  Need  we  wonder  that  God  showed 
his  favorable  regard  toward  such  a  spirit,  by  grantinsf  convictions  and  con- 
versions in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  it  Nor  should  it  be  thought  strange 
that  infidelity,  which  has  always  found  a  more  unanswerable  argument  in  the 
humble  breathings  of  prayer  than  in  mere  logical  discussion,  however  favorable 
to  the  conviction  of  the  intellect,  should  gradually  have  waned  and  gone  out. 
This  result  took  place  about  the  year  1800.  Not  that  there  were  no  infidels  in 
college  after  that  time ;  but  it  lost  its  effrontery,  and  found  no  longer  an  ad- 
vocacy in  knots  of  young  men,  as  before,  but  in  individuals,  each  one,  of  course, 
believing  as  he  pleased,  and  taking  bis  own  way  to  express  his  sentiments. 
This  change  was  brought  about,  it  ouffbt  to  be  observed,  not  as  the  result  of 
local  influences,  merely,  but,  in  part  uso,  from  a  change  in  public  sentiment 
generally.  The  spurious  nature  of  French  liberty  and  French  morality  be^an 
to  be  strongly  suspected  at  a  ver^  early  date  by  the  sages  of  the  Revolution, 
whose  opinions  gave  tone  to  public  sentiment,  in  ail  such  matters.  As  the 
tendencies  of  things  were  more  fully  developed  by  time,  and  the  Utopian 
nature  of  those  schemes,  which  presented  themselves  as  a  substitute  for  Chris- 
tianity, began  to  be  seen,  in  the  baleful  practical  working  of  them,  prudent 
men,  who  had  been  captivated  by  the  novelty  and  apparent  liberality  of  the 
system,  and  who  had,  perhaps,  always  more  than  half  doubted  the  soundness  of 
its  first  principles,  lost  their  confidence  in  it,  and  became  confirmed  in  the 
conviction,  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  so  far  from  being  antiquated,  and 
having  lost  its  adaptation  to  the  human  mind,  was  really  divine  in  its  origin — 
the  firmest  basis  of  rational  liberty,  as  well  as  the  strongest  safeguard  of  public 
virtue.  Particularly  was  this  result  realized,  in  that  political  party  which 
claimed  Washington  as  its  head.  The  Jacobins,  as  they  were  then  termed, 
maintained,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  their  radical  principles  longer,  but 
these  principles  seem  not  to  have  prevailed  very  extensively  here. 

In  connection  with  a  general  and  gradually  extending  change  in  public 
sentiment,  the  influence  or  a  more  specific  cause  began,  about  this  time,  to  be 
felt  upon  the  college.  Extensive  revivals  of  religion  had  made  their  appearan  ce, 
in  Connecticut  and  in  some  parts  of  this  State.  Young  men,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  affected  by  these  revivals,  came  to  the  institution,  advocates  and  some  of 
them  professors  of  Christianity.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  having  now  less 
to  contend  with,  a  less  strict  watch  was  maintained,  so  that  those  moral  evils, 
which  have  been  before  spoken  of,  as  having  crept  in,  early,  were  not  essentially 
checked.  These  evils  were  profanity,  card  playing  and  gambling,  evils  fashion- 
able, at  that  time,  in  the  community,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  now, 
certainly  among  the  higher  classes.  Intemperance  also  prevailed.  Occasional 
intoxication  and  drinking  circles  at  rooms,  which,  in  some  lamentable  instances, 
paved  the  way  to  habits  of  confirmed  intemperance.  In  some,  at  least,  of  the 
practices  above  specified,  professors  of  religion  mingled.  This  gave  countenance 
to  others,  and  emboldened  them  to  proceed  to  stul  greater  lengths.  The  in- 
fluence of  religion,  as  such,  at  this  period,  was  not  considerable.  As  a  general 
thing,  ^'the  wise  and  the  foolish  slumbered  together."  College  authority  was, 
of  course,  maintained  with  difficulty.  **  There  was  a  constant  succession  of  low 
tricks,"  and  at  tiroes  organized  opposition  to  the  laws. 

The  greatest  darkness  precedes  the  dawn,  it  is  sometimes  said ;  such  was  the 
case  now.  A  brighter  day  was  approaching,  which  changed,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  moral  aspect  of  things  in  college.  Allusion  has  been  made,  already, 
to  the  fact  that  religious  revivals  had  begun  to  make  their  appearance  in  various 
parts  of  the  land.  Breaking  out  first  in  the  south  part  of  this  county  and  in 
the  borders  of  Connecticut,  under  the  ministration  of  Dr.  Hyde,  Dr.  Griffin  and 
others,  they  came  soon  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  churches  generally. 
Rev.  Mr.  Swift,  the  clergyman  of  Williamstown  at  that  time,  **  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  belief  tliat  he  should  live  to  see  a  revival  under  his  min- 
istrations." In  the  year  1805,  this  blessing  began  to  be  realized.  "It  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  was  great  through  the  summer*"    Pro- 
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fouan  of  religion  in  college  were  aroused.  Upon  the  impenitent,  however, 
little  impression  was  made,  except  in  the  way  of  exciting  opposition  to  the 
work.  So  far  from  having  gained  an  influence  over  them,  by  mingling  in  their 
vain  and  sinful  practices,  those  with  whom  they  had  thus  minffle<^  were  found 
ready  ''to  turn  and  rend  them,"  when  any  direct  effort  was  made  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  the  existing  state  of  thin^.  A  few,  however,  whose  light,  it  would 
seem,  had  shone  in  the  darkest  period,  were  unable  to  refrain  from  exertion. 
Among  these,  repeated  mention  has  been  made  to  me,  by  those  who  were  con- 
versant with  the  times,  of  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Bailey  (Algernon 
Sidney.)  He  appears  to  have  been  a  terror  to  the  wicked,  both  in  town  and 
college,  insomuch  that  attempts  were  set  on  foot  to  mob  him.  He  was  mighty 
in  prayer.  On  one  occasion,  we  are  told,  when  the  wicked  were  lying  in  wait 
for  him  with  a  view  to  oflbr  indignity  and  violence  to  his  person,  that  ''several 
of  them  were  brought  suddenly  under  convictions  of  sin."  This  young  roan, 
with  a  few  others,  set  up  a  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1805,  at  a  distance  from 
college ;  it  not  being  deemed  prudent  to  meet  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  colle^ 
buildings,  "  as  at  that  period  we  could  hardly  have  held  a  prayer  meeting  m 
college  without  ridicule  and  interruption."  This  meeting  was  somewhat  secret. 
Numbers,  however,  rallied  around  the  standard,  and  the  meeting  filled  np, 
though  the  house  was  a  considerable  way  oS,  (near  the  bridge  over  the  Hoosw 
on  the  road  which  leads  to  Bennington.)  "  This  was  a  blessed  meeting,"  says 
one  who  was  a  member  of  it,  "  and  there  I  have  always  thought  the  revival 
began."  About  the  same  time,  another  meeting  was  set  up^  siso  private,  and 
out  of  college,  probably  for  the  same  reason. 

In  the  fallof  1805,  the  accession  to  college  was  favorable  to  religious  infla- 
ence.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  of  whom  something  will  be  said  further  on,  and  James 
Richards,  were  members  of  this  class.  The  standard  of  religion  was  elevated. 
Christians  walked  more  consistently,  and  of  course  were  more  respected. 
Opposition  became  less  virulent  and  meetings  began  to  be  held  in  college,  at 
a  tutor's  room.  The  revival,  meanwhile,  continued  in  town,  interrupted  par- 
tially by  the  inclement  weather  of  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring  it  broke  out 
again  afresh  "  and  was  great  through  the  summer  of  that  year."  In  college 
God  seemed  to  hold  his  people  offl  The  struggle  had  now  been  protracted 
"  amidst  much  contention  "  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  yet,  at  most,  but 
here  and  there  a  mercy  drop  had  fallen.  In  those  days,  however,  revivals  were 
regarded  as  great  events,  of  infinite  moment.  Years  of  toil  were  not  thought  a 
great  sacrifice  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  them.  We  are  to  remember,  too^ 
that  during  all  this  period,  Christians  were  becoming  matured  in  their  religious 
experience.  "  The  trial  of  their  faith  worked  patience  "  and  a  sense  of  their 
dependence  on  the  divine  sovereignty.  Hence  the  revival  which  followed  was 
marked  by  some  traits,  of  a  peculiar  character,  as  we  shall  see  in  tho'sequel. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  term  of  1806»  that  the  work  became  deep  and 
general  in  college.  It  was  now  that  conversions  began  to  be  multiplied,  it 
would  seem  somewhat  early  in  the  term.  Says  Mills,  in  his  diar^  under  date  of 
June  26th — "  Attended  conference  this  evening,  composed  principally  of  the 
Freshman  class.  A  very  food  meeting — many  very  solemn — It  was  very 
evident  God  was  striving  with  some  of  his  disobedient  creatures."  We  may 
remark  here,  that  revives  of  religion  in  college,  often  spend  their  strength 
mainly  on  particular  classes,  whilst  others  remain  comparatively  or  not  at  all 
affected.  In  the  present  instance  the  Freshman  class  shared  most  extensively 
in  the  work.  The  higher  classes,  however,  owned  its  power.  Under  date  of 
Aug.  1st,  we  hear  Gordon  Hall,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  mourning  over  bis 
dark  prospects  and  lost  estate,  acknowledging  himself  to  be  "  in  the  gall  of  bit- 
terness, and  under  the  bonds  of  iniquity,"  and  yet  rejoicing  in  the  glorious  work 
which  was  then  going  on.  The  conversion  of  this  single  individual,  we  may 
safely  say,  was  worth  shaking  the  college  to  its  centre.  It  pleased  a  sovereign 
God  also,  just  on  the  eve  of  commencement,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  member 
of  the  prraduating  class,  who  for  a  series  of  years  afterwards,  was  made  exten- 
sively instrumental  in  promotinpr  a  spirit  of  revivals  in  the  college,  and  to  whose 
recollections  the  writer  is  indebted  for  several  important  particulars,  both  in 
reference  to  this  and  subseqaent  periods. 
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One  coDvenant  with  the  scenes  jost  described^  and  a  member  of  the  prayer 
meeting  abo?e  alluded  to,  speaks  of  the  effects  of  this  revival  as  decided  and 
happy  upon  the  stats  of  things  in  college  generally.  **  Some  in  all  the  dasses 
shared  in  it.  It  broaght  reugion  into  the  ascendant.  The  institation  of  the 
Theological  Society  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
directly  concerned  in  bringing  out  and  maturing  the  foreign  mission  spirit'' 
The  truth  couched  in  the  last  clause  of  this  extract  is  one  of  deep  interest. 
Weighing  the  importance  of  events  by  their  consequences,  we  shall  be  led  to 
regard  the  revival  of  1806  as  of  interest,  more  from  the  development  of  the 
spirit  there  alluded  to  than  from  the  worth  of  individual  souls,  brought  to  a 
saving  acquaintance  with  the  Redeemer,  through  the  agency  of  it  The  long 
protracted  struggle  which  gave  this  revival  birth,  seemed  to  indicate  that  God 
intended  to  bring  out  of  it  something  more  than  temporary  results.  Painful 
travail  in  the  church  as  a  general  tbmg  precedes  her  brightest  deliverances. 
Great  throes  go  before  great  movements  which  rock  the  foundations  of  public 
sentiment  and  practice,  and  go  to  settle  things  on  a  new  basis.  Aged  Christians 
have  told  me,  **  that  they  never  knew  before  nor  since  such  a  wrestling  spirit 
as  that  which  prevailed  at  this  time.  The  prayers  of  Bailey  and  some  others, 
seem  to  have  struck,  with  a  kind  of  wonder,  those  who  had  been  conversant, 
only  with  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  which  prevailed  in  the  churches.  This 
spirit  of  prayer  was  expansive ;  it  embraced  a  wider  sphere  than  that  circum- 
scribed by  the  walls  of  college.  The  world,  with  its  dark  and  dying  population, 
presented  its  claims.  A  deep-toned  sympathy  for  millions  of  the  human  race, 
deprived  by  sinful  sloth  and  griping  penury  of  gospel  offers*  and  gospel  hopes, 
was  kindled  and  fostered  in  these  little  bethels.  Here  indeed  this  spirit  was 
fiinned  into  a  flame  which  so  soon  after  enlightened  the  American  church  into 
a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  wants  and  woes  of  heathenism  but  of  her  duty  in 
reference  to  it 

That  quick  and  tender  conscience  in  reference  to  gospel  precepts,  as  abso- 
lutely, imperatively,  and  at  the  present  time  binding,  which  is  wont  to  be 
excited  where  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  with  power,  fixed,  now,  with  peculiar 
strength  on  the  dying  command  of  Christ,  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Where  there  is  obedient  will,  the  eye  will 
natursJly  be  arrested  by  those  commands  which  apply  most  appropriately  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual.  From  this  fact,  in  part,  we  may  account 
for  it,  that  young  men,  setting  before  themselves  as  the  object  of  life,  the 
furtherance  of  Christianity,  should  have  had  their  attention  arrested  by  such 
precepts  as  that  above  quoted.  Other  young  men,  however,  had  been  similarly 
situated,  outwardly,  and  had  had  the  same  precepts  before  them.  It  is  reason- 
able to  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  simultaneous  movement  upon 
several  minds,  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit  I  would  not  say,  a  special  move- 
ment, not  specisi,  at  least,  in  anv  other  sense  than  this,  that  things  were  now 
viewed,  as  they  were,  lucidly  and  clearly,  being  seen  in  the  concentrated  light 
of  that  spirituid  atmosphere,  which  gathered  around  the  praying  part  of  college, 
during  the  long  protracted  struggle  which  preceded  the  awakening.  Samuel 
J.  Mius,  before  noticed  as  joining  the  Freshman  class  of  1806,  was  at  this  time 
a  somewhat  mature  Christian,  having  been  the  subject  of  an  awakening  in 
1801.  Characterized  in  his  early  religious  experience  by  convictions  of  uncom- 
mon pungency  and  strength,  he  became  a  radically  serious  person  and  brought 
on  with  him  a  more  than  common  weight  of  religious  feeling  and  influence.  In 
the  spirit  which  was  falling  upon  the  institution  he  participated  largely,  and 
seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  whose  mind  was  deeply  wrought  upon,  in 
reference  to  his  duty  personally  to  the  heathen.  **  He  reflected  long  and  prayed 
much,"  says  his  biographer,  ^  before  he  disclosed  his  views ;  and  when  he  deter- 
mined to  unburthen  his  mind,  by  conversing  with  two  or  three  of  bis  fellow- 
students,  it  was  in  a  manner  which  deserves  to  be  related.  He  led  them  out 
into  a  meadow,  at  a  distance  from  the  college,  to  a  retirement,  probably  familiar 
to  himself,  though  little  exposed  to  observation,  or  liable  to  be  approached, 
where,  by  the  side  of  a  large  stack  of  hay,  he  devoted  the  day  to  prayer  and 
&sting  and  familiar  conversation  on  this  new  and  interesting  theme ;  when, 
much  to  his  surprise  and  gratification,  he  found  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  been 
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enkindling  in  their  boioms  the  flame  which  had  been  ao  long  barnlng  in  hie 
own.  The  reader  will  not  he  surprised  to  learn,  that  this  endeared  retreat  wae 
often  made  solemn  by  the  presence  and  hallowed  by  the  piety  of  those  dear 
Toong  men.  It  was  to  this  consecrated  spot,  they  repaired  to  cherish  the  high- 
born influence  and  dedicate  themselves  renewedly  to  Christ  in  this  blessed 
cause ;  to  spend  many  a  precious  day  in  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
there  to  offer  to  a  present  God  those  early  and  fervent  supplications  to  which 
may  be  traced  the  institution  of  foreign  missions  in  the  new  world."  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  trace  out  this  story  about  the  hay-stack,  but  the  place  seeme 
at  present  to  be  veiled  in  mystery. 

So  high  and  exalting  an  object,  commending  itself  to  youthful  enthusiasm  as 
well  as  Christian  philanthropy,  might  well  have  been  expected  to  elicit  strong 
feelioff ;  and  it  would  seem  that  measures  were  immediately  set  on  foot,  which 
proved  that  the  idea  of  evangelizing  the  world  was  not  a  speculative  chimera, 
a  beautiful  fancv  of  young  poets,  made  to  exercise  the  invention  or  furnish  food 
for  philosophical  reverie.  It  did  not  rank  among  the  day  dreams  and  frenzied 
theories  of  the  ancients,  in  reference  to  a  golden  age  about  to  dawn ;  but  was, 
evidently,  something  which  the  youthful  originators- intended,  with  all  possible 
despatch,  to  put  to  tiie  rigid  and  solemn  test  of  practice.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  students  of  Williams  College  should  constitute  a  Missionary  Board,  and 
although  the  declaration  of  Christ  and  the  law  of  Christian  charity,  equally 
recognized  the  world  as  the  field,  yet  it  was  deemed  thai  the  heathen  of  our 
own  continent  bad  a  local  and  paramount  claim.  It  was  proposed  therefore  that 
the  pioneers  should  furnish  themselves  with  knapsacks  and  guns  sufficient  to 
kill  game  for  their  subsistence  and  march  westward  into  the  wilderness.  Does 
the  reader  think  this  enthusiasm  ?  What  could  be  done— the  Foreign  Mis« 
sionary  Society  was  not  yet  formed ;  the  church  was  slumbering  over  the  woes  of 
the  heathen  and  there  must  be  some  outlet  for  their  benevolence.  *^  Remember,** 
says  Hall,  ^  that  there  is  a  dead  love,  a  dead  sympathy,  a  dead  compassion,  as 
well  as  a  dead  faith — being  without  works."  Such  a  sympathy  had  been  common 
the  church,  and  needed  no  outlet  But  an  active  sympathy  could  not  be 
restrained.  The  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  to  be  sure,  sprung  into  being 
shortly  after,  but  had  that  institution  not  been  originated,  this  feeling  would 
have  found  vent  "  I  tell  you,"  says  Christ,  **  if  these  should  hold  their  peace 
the  stones  would  cry  out"  In  a  letter  to  Hall,  Mills  says,  ^  I  wish  we  could 
break  out  upon  the  heathen  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  forty  thousand  strong." 

From  the  scenes,  which  transpired  here  in  the  yean  1805  and  6,  an  influence 
spread  not  only  to  the  remotest  east,  where  the  bones  of  Hall  and  Richards 
were  laid,  but  also  to  the  remotest  west  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  converts  in  this  revival,  who  afterwards  picked  up  and  fostered 
Henry  Obookiah.  God  seems  to  have  directed  this  heathen  youth  to  a  point 
where  he  knew  that  his  path  would  be  crossed  by  a  ray  of  the  Missionary  light 
From  this  beginning  emanated  the  Sandwich  Islands  Mission  which  has  been 
the  theatre  within  a  few  years  past  of  such  miracles  of  grace. 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  revival,  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  labors  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Swift  <<  God  blessed  his  labors  as  the  means  of  incalculable  good," 
and  earlv  in  the  succeeding  year  called  him  to  rest  from  them.  And  here  it 
will  be  doing  no  more  than  justice  to  mention  the  name  of  another  individual, 
^  who  for  a  long  time  exerted  a  great  influence  in  college."  This  was  deacon 
Stratton.  He  used  to  hold  conference  meetings  in  college  which  the  students 
were  fond  of  attending.  Those  who  were  here,  iu  the  dark  days  of  French 
infidelity,  have  told  me,  that  when  the  ungodly  saw  old  deacon  Stratton  coming 
they  would  take  their  hats  and  ffo  into  the  conference  to  hear  him  pray  and 
exhort  If  I  may  be  pardoned  in  the  expression,  he  seems  to  have  been  m  a 
good  seiue  of  (he  word  a  new  measure  man  of  that  day.  With  humble  talents 
and  a  limited  education,  he  was  willing  to  work  and  would  work,  wherever  he 
could  find  an  opportunity  to  do  good.  He  did  not  fear  the  ridicule  of  the 
students,  hoping  ^  by  any  means,  to  save  some."  His  name  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  amonff  the  bright  lights  of  the  times,  whom  God  employed  to  direct 
many  a  daric  mind  homeward — heavenward. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sketch,  without  pansing  to  observe,  that  several 
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of  the  most  basjr  ftctora,  in  the  ocenes  just  deecrihed,  died  early.  This  ma  the 
case  with  Robbins,  who  is  spoken  of  by  a  correspondent,  *^  as  one  of  the  master 
spirits  of  the  period."  It  was  the  case  with  Baile  v,  and  Hall,  and  Mills,  thoug^h  in 
the  significant  language  of  the  latter,  they  lived  to  exert  an  **  influence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,"  and  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  This  shoald  be  a 
warning  to  youth,  and  especially  those  engaged  in  the  preparatory  stages  of 
education,  not  to  defer  the  hour  of  activity  to  an  uncertain  hereafter. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Swift,  the  town  did  not  enjoy,  for  several  years,  the  labors 
of  any  settled  pastor.    CoUeffe  and  town  worshipped  together,  and  of  course 
sympathized,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  matters  of  religion.    Men  and  times 
changed  rapidly  as  in  a  shifting  community  tike  a  college  they  must  do.    A  lax 
morality  and  want  of  religious  principle  crept  in.    "  I  do  not  think,  however," 
says  one  familiar  with  this  period,  **  that  the  departures  from  right  were  ever 
so  great  as  before  the  revival."    Still  there  was  "  much  want  of  principle  "  and 
the  times  grew  turbulent    The  social  condition  of  a  community,  constituted 
like  a  college,  becomes  necessarily  unpleasant,  and  is  liable  to  become  quite 
intolerable,  where  there  are  no  effectual  religious  restraints,  no  Christian 
benevolence,  and  no  high  aims.    In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
young,  their  scheming  and  planning  powers,  instead  of  being  exercised  on  such 
expansive  and  ennobhnff  objects,  as  those  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader 
has  been  above  directed,  are  employed  in  conceiving  various  kinds  of  mischief 
and  in  practising  low  and  malicious  annoyances  either  upon  themselves  or  their 
teachers.    This  state  we  have  already  described  as  having  grown  into  a  habit, 
previous  to  the  revival  of  1805  and  6.    In  1811  we  find  the  same  system,  though 
not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent,  still  so  much  so,  that  with  serious  men,  it  became 
a  trial  to  live  in  college,  especially  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  two  lower  classes. 
The  number  of  professors  of  religion  in  college  had  become  reduced  to  twenty ; 
of  these  several  were  inefficient  as  Christians.    The  Senior  class  appears  to 
have  embodied  most  of  the  active  piety  which  remained,  and  as  this  class 
entered  upon  its  last  year,  distressing  apprehensions  began  to  be  entertained, 
lest  religion  should  altogether  go  out  in  the  institution.    In  this  gloomy  and 
distressing  state  of  things,  appearances  of  awakening  began  to  be  manifest  in 
the  town,  and  during  the  winter  the  work  increased  and  was  *^  great  in  town," 
but  college  remained  unmoved.    It  seemed  to  be  like  the  parched  heath  around 
which  heavenly  showers  were  falling.    In  the  spring  term  a  member  of  the 
Senior  class  returned,  visited  all  the  professors  of  religion  in  college,  proposed 
a  Sabbath  morning  meeting,  which  was  then  established,  and  has  since  been 
continued;  being  now  ol^erved  generally  in   the  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries  as  a  concert  for  colleges.    Meetings  became  thronged.    Few  or  no 
cases  of  conviction  among  the  students  however  occurred  till  about  the  time  of 
the  State  Fast.     At  that  time  a  special  meeting  was  held  and  under  the 
^  preaching  of  the  word,"  some  of  the  most  ungodly  in  college  had  their  atten- 
tion powenully  arrested.    The  institution  became  almost  immediately  solemn. 
It  became  again  evident  that  ''God  was  striving  with  his  disobedient  creatures." 
The  unquiet  and  disorderly  spirit,  which,  a  little  before,  had  been  so  painfully 
annoying,  was  hushed,  and  the  solemnity  of  death  reigned  in  both  college 
buildings. 

During  the  revival  of  1812,  as  is  the  case  generally,  in  powerful  awakenings 
snch  as  this  was,  many  incidents  occurred  of  deep  interest  The  following,  as 
it  relates  to  one  whose  character  is  somewhat  extensively  known,  and  who  now 
rests  from  his  labors,  may  be  admitted  as  a  specimen  of  others  not  less  inter- 
esting. 

''After  the  revival  had  been  apparent  a  few  days,"  says  Professor  Dewey, 
"  and  affected  the  three  lower  classes  much,  Jenkins,  who  had  been  a  deist,  a 
strong  minded  man,  and  twenty-two  years  old,  perhaps,  now  a  junior  and  under 
my  teaching,  came  one  forenoon  to  my  room,  and  said,  '  We  (the  class)  wish 
not  to  have  a  recitation  at  eleven,  but  to  meet  in  the  recitation  room  at  that 
hour,  and  hear  you  on  the  subject  of  religion.'  I  was  startled,  and  said,  '  Why, 
what  is  the  matter?'  He  replied,  ' Many  of  us  are  too  deeply  affected  by  the 
conviction  of  our  sinfulness  to  study  to  any  purpose.  Besides,  we  wish  to  be 
taught  what  to  do.'    His  voice  faltered,  and  the  big  tear  stood  in  his  eye. 
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Knowiog  his  ptst  views,  I  said,  *  Are  yoor  own  feelings  interested,  end  do  you 
wish  this  for  yourself?'  He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  with  a  tone  that  con- 
vinced me,  knowing  the  strong  mind  of  the  man,  that  the  sirong-hold  was 
shaken.  He  said,  *  the  truth  was  now  all  before  him,  and  be  could  not  find  a 
refuge  in  error.'  Some  of  the  other  classes,  getting  knowledge  of  what  was 
going  on,  obtained  leave  to  go  in.  The  feeling  was  so  deep  that  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  any  thing  could  be  said.  The  place  was  truly  a  Bochitn.  *In  a 
few  days,'  the  account  adds,  'Mr.  J.  was  a  new  man ;  the  deep  solemnity  of  the 
grave  was  gone ;  a  happy  smile  was  on  his  face,  and  he  told  me  of  the  change 
of  his  feelings  and  of  his  frsme  of  mind.  He  became  a  decided  Christian  from 
that  hour.'  This  was  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Jenkins  of  Portland,  whose  sermons 
are  before  the  public. 

In  giving  a  further  account  of  this  revival,  I  here  insert  extracts  from  another 
communication.    They  are  as  follows : — 

**  I  rejoice  that  you  contemplate  preparing  a  religious  history  of  the  college* 
The  dealings  of  God  with  Williams  College  are  worthy  to  be  recorded.  They 
will  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance ;  and  when  the  scenes  of  Bennington, 
Saratoga,  and  Bunker  Hill,  shall  be  forgotten,  there  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  before 
the  throne  of  Grod  and  the  Lamb,  a  precious  company  of  redeemed  spirits,  who, 
with  ever  growing  ardor  and  joy,  will  celebrate  the  grace  which  reached  and 
subdued  their  hearts,  while  connected  with  that  institution.  It  was  an  account 
of  a  revival  of  religion,  in  and  about  the  college,  I  should  tliink  as  early  as 
about  1805  or  G^  that  determined  me  to  go  to  that  place. 

**  The  revival  of  1813,  of  which  you  request  an  account,  was  an  interesting 
work*  Its  fruits  remain  to  this  day.  As  I  entered  one  year  in  advance,  the 
class  of  1810  were  seniors  during  my  first  year.  That  class  contained  a  good 
proportion  of  pious  students,  and  the  interests  of  religion,  until  they  left,  were 
pretty  well  sustained.  In  the  next  class  there  was  a  less  amount  of  active, 
ardent  piety.  Religion  was  in  a  low  and  languishing  state.  It  was  a  period  of 
much  political  excitement  Wickedness  abounded,  and  the  love  of  many  waxed 
cold«  'College  scrapes'  were  frequent,  and  some  of  a  very  daring  character. 
The  chapel  Bible  was  several  times  removed  or  nailed  to  the  seat.  Once,  at 
least,  it  was  supposed  to  bo  burnt.*  There  was  some  intemperance ;  I  had  not 
the  means  of  knowing  how  much.  In  one  carousal,  I  was  credibly  informed, 
there  was  a  mock  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  my  class  nearly  one 
third  were  professors  of  religion,  but  the  state  of  religious  feeling  with  some 
stood  very  low.  Almost  every  thing  around  me,  seemed  hostile  to  a  state  of 
living  piety.  Some  of  the  forms  of  godliness  remained,  but  its  life  and  power 
had  fled.  In  the  class  after  me,  previous  to  the  revival,  there  were  but  two  or 
three  professors  of  religion.  The  low  and  declining  state  of  religion  was  truly 
alarming.  In  the  fail  of  1811,  Mr.  Nott,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  India, 
was  employed  to  preach  in  Williamstown.  His  labors  were  blessed.  An 
interesting  revival  of  religion  commenced  among  the  inhabitants.  Good  old 
Deacon  Stratton's  meetings  became  very  full  and  interesting.  But  the  college, 
at  tliis  time,  was  like  the  roountaios  of  Gilboa,  on  which  fell  neitlier  dew  nor 
rain.  It  was  a  scene  of  so  much  noise  and  confusion,  that  I  seriously  contem- 
plated hiring  a  room  in  some  private  house,  where  I  might  prosecute  my  studies 
with  less  interruption.  At  the  commencement  of  the  spring  term  in  1812,  one 
of  the  pious  students  in  the  senior  class,  who  had  been  absent  most  of  the 
winter  tesching  school,  visited  and  conversed  with  every  professor  of  religion 
in  college.  As  the  result  of  his  interviews,  a  prayer  meeting  was  appointed, 
privately,  for  professors  of  religion  only,  at  his  room,  at  the  ringing  of  the  first 
bell.  Sabbath  morning,  to  pray  especially  for  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  college. 
At  the  first  meeting,  nearly  or  quite  all  attended.  Inquiry  was  made  at  the 
close,  whether  we  should  meet  again.  Some  proposed  meeting  again  the  next 
Sabbath  morning.  He,  at  whose  instance  the  meeting  was  held,  inquired  if  we 
could  not  spare  time  to  spend  one  hour  in  united  prayer  on  a  week  day,  and 

*  SylTMtar  Lftrned,  then  a  nMnlMr,  who  foon  aftw  w«ot  to  MiddMrary  aod  baeomo  ploot,  wd  won!  to 
New  OrlnM  an  eoiiiMnt  miniitor,  wot  rappotod  to  havo  dono  this;  bat  In  tome  of  hii  writ  inn,  it  was 
foood  after  hit  deoosM  that  be  declared  though  he  did  things  at  bad,  of  this  he  was  inoooent  One  laom- 
iag  a«  we  went  to  piAjFera,  1  ncoUect,  the  PraiideiiCi  frost  yatd  gate  stodS  ia  the  * 
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it  wu  concluded  to  meet  again  at  9  o'clock  Thoraday  etening.    The  meetings 
were  continued  at  different  rooms  regularly,  Sabbath  morning  and  Thuradsy 
evening,  about  three  weeks,  when  (the  Spring  examination  neing  near)  the 
meeting  on  Thursday  evening  was  so  neglected  or  forgotten,  that  but  two 
attended ;  and  he,  by  whose  exertions  the  meetings  had  been  established,  went 
to  his  room  entirely  discouraged.    Another  meeting,  however,  was  appointed 
for  the  next  Sabbath  morning,  with  an  engagement  to  notify  personally  every 
professor  of  religion  of  the  time  and  place.    Again  nearly  or  quite  every  one 
was  present,  and  one  in  the  senior  class,  who  had  been  much  more  engaged  ia 
politics  than  religion,  arose  and  made  a  most  melting  confession  of  his  back* 
slidings.    It  was  a  new  and  unlocked  for  event.    He  was  older  than  any  other 
member  in  college,  and  stood  high  as  a  scholar.    Every  one  present  was  deeply 
affected.    Just  as  all  were  in  a  flood  of  tears,  a  very  thoughtless  student  from 
the  opposite  room,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  meeting,  opened  the  door  and 
stood  for  a  moment  amazed  at  what  be  saw ;  then  silentlv  drew  back  and  shut 
the  door.    Immediately  it  was  noised  abroad  through  college,  and  many  were 
saying,  *  Why  did  you  not  let  us  know  that  you  had  such  meetings  ?    We 
should  be  glad  to  attend.'    The  meetings  after  that,  were  so  thronged,  that  a 
private  room  would  not  contain  them.    Very  soon  it  was  asceruined  that  one 
in  the  sophomore  class  was  deeply  awakened,  said  to  be  by  a  letter  from  a  pious 
sister.    Within  a  day  or  two,  others  became  serious.    Meetings  began  to  be 
not  only  crowded,  but  very  solemn.    The  week  for  the  Annual  Fast  arrived. 
Prof.  D.  suggested,  in  a  written  note  to  the  pious  members  of  the  senior  class, 
the  propriety  of  dispensing  with  the  usual  meetings  of  the  literary  societies  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  holding  a  religious  meeting.    It  was  done;  and  some 
of  the  faculty  invited  to  conduct  the  meeting.    The  portion  of  Scripture  read 
and  remarked  upon,  was  the  parable  of  the  unfruitful  fig-tree,  Luke,  ch.  xiii. 
One  young  man,  who  had  been  very  thoughtless  and  profane,  attended  from 
curiosity.    On  hearing  the  passage  read,  he  thought  the  audience  were  to  be 
entertained  with  a  lecture  on  agriculture,  and  so  concluded  to  give  attention. 
He  found  that  he  was  the  unfruitful  tree,  spared  only  because  Christ  had  made 
intercession  for  him,  and  yet  he  had  never  once  thanked  him  for  it    A  sense  of 
ingratitude  stung  him  to  the  heart.    He  became  exceedingly  distressed.    Sleep 
and  rest  were  impossible.    In  a  few  days  he  found  peace  in  believing ;  and  it 
was  '  great  peace.'    His  bosom  overflowed,  and  he  expressed  strong  desires 
that  his  friends  might  share  the  happiness  he  felt    *  His  tongue  broke  out  in 
unknown  strains.'    Instead  of  profaneness,  was  the  language  of  humble  prayer. 
The  change  was  great    It  seemed  to  electrify  the  whole  college.    There  was 
no  room  left  for  unbelief.    All  cavilling  was  silenced.    A  junior  with  whom  he 
had  been  intimate,  and  who  had  been  taught  and  accustomed  to  ridicule  revivals 
and  experimental  reliffion,  said  he  could  no  more  doubt  it  was  the  work  of  God, 
than  he  could  doubt  bis  own  existence;  yet,  he  added,  *I  know  my  heart  is 
opposed  to  it'    From  this  time  his  conviction  became  deep  and  pungent    He 
could  not  study,  and  requested  his  teacher  to  meet  his  class  and  pray  with  them, 
and  tell  them  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.    It  was  done.    The  meeting  was 
one  of  deep  solemnity.    After  a  day  or  two  it  was  held  at  one  o'clock  instead  of 
elcTcn,  and  nearly  every  student  in  college  attended.    Instead  of  the  noise  and 
disturbance  which  had  prevailed  a  few  weeks  before,  the  college  was  now  a 
scene  of  great  stillness  and  quiet    The  suppressed  groanings  of  some  wounded 
soul  might  sometimes  be  heard,  or  the  low  voice  of  prayer,  amid  the  silence  and 
darkness  of  the  night    Recitations  now  went  on  as  usual,  but  many  for  a  time 
had  to  ask  to  be  excused.    They  could  not  study  classics.    The  long  neglected 
Bible  claimed  their  attention.    Prof.  Dewey  was  very  active  and  faithful.    The 
work  was  deep,  noiseless  and  powerful.    It  changed  exceedingly  the  aspect  of 
college.    The  whole  number  who  cherished  a  hope  was  between  thirty  and 
forty,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  in  the  three  lower  classes.     The  junior  and 
sophomore  classes  shared  most  largely.    Had  I  a  graphic  pen  I  could  describe 
scenes  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest    One  of  the  converts  after  relating  to  me 
how  he  was  awakened  and  brought,  at  last,  to  submit  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saviour,  said,  '  Oh,  how  this  will  rejoice  my  mother.'    '  Yoq  have  a  pious 
mother  then,'  said  I.    *  Yes,'  said  he,  <aod  many  a  time,  at  midnight,  have  I 
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beard  her  praying  for  me.'     Another,  Itying  his  hand  upon  his  Bible,  said, 

*  This  blessed  book  that  my  mother  gave  me  and  charged  me  to  read  every 
day.  .  It  has  lain  at  the  bottom  of  my  chest  and  has  not  bt>en  opened  until  a  few 
days  since.  It  is  God's  Book.  O  how  I  have  despised  and  treated  God/ 
Another  said,  **0  how  I  should  rejoice  now  to  preach  the  gospel  to  my  father's 
slaves.'  And  he  was  seen,  that  day,  several  times,  conversing  with  colored 
persons  in  the  street  on  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  One  very  manifest  fruit  of 
the  revival  was,  peace,  quietness,  and  good  order.  Government  was  easy. 
There  was  also  a  great  increase  of  brotherly  love.  Christians  met  each  other 
with  warm  expressions  of  affection  that  could  not  be  counterfeited.  One  scene 
which  resulted  from  this  state  of  feeling  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  at  the  last 
social  religious  meeting  which  my  class  attended.  The  exciting  scenes  of  the 
revival  had  then  passed  away.  The  strong  ties  of  brotherly  affection  which 
bound  the  pious  students  to  one  another  were  about  to  be  sundered.  The 
meeting  was  tender,  and  interesting  throughout  It  devolved  on  me  to  preside. 
In  selecting  a  Hymn  to  close,  my  eye  chanced  to  fall  on  the  one  beginning, 

*  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds.'  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  it  before.  I  succeeded 
in  reading  it,  without  much,  if  any,  faltering.  A  tune  was  named,  and  singing 
commenced.  About  the  third  verse,  brother  Burt  [Rev.  Federal  Burt,  of  Dur- 
ham, N.  H.]  now  in  Heaven,  who  then  stood  by  my  side,  turned  away  and  wept 
aloud.  The  next  verse  was  attempted.  But  voices  failed.  The  place  became 
a  Bochim.  We  hung  opon  each  other  and  wept  and  wept  and  so  closed  the 
meeting,  and  went  to  our  rooms  to  weep  alone, 

**  At  the  close  of  the  Spring  term  it  was  customary  for  the  junior  class  to  have 
a  public  exhibition.  By  request  of  the  class  it  was  that  year  dispensed  with  and 
a  re]i|fious  meeting  held  in  its  place,  and  Prof.  D.  preached  on  the  occasion.** 

This  revival  **  was  a  great  and  good  work ; "  a  more  decided  and  happy  change, 
perhaps,  was  never  wrought  in  the  moral  tone  of  an  institution,  than  thai 
which  accompanied  and  succeeded.  The  results  were  permanent.  Those 
various  petty  mischiefs  and  tricks  which  had  been  so  common  before,  entirely 
disappeared,  and  during  the  three  years  which  followed,  the  students  pursued 
their  appropriate  pursuits,  in  an  atmosphere  quiet  and  tranquil,  congenial  to 
mental  improvement  as  well  as  growth  in  divine  things. 

This  brings  ns  down  to  the  great  revival  of  1815;  of  which  we  cannot  now 
speak  particularly,  but  of  which  we  propose  to  give  some  account  in  a  future 
number,  and  also  to  extend  this  narrative  down  to  the  present  time. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

ALBERT    HOPKINS. 
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To  Um  Bov.  Dr.  Cqgtwoll,  Beeratary  of  the  AnerieMi  Edueation  Societj : 

Dkak  Sir, — I  wu  detignaied,  with  two  other  membora,  to  represent  my  brethrea 
of  the  Cumberland  Attoeiation  of  Ministera  in  Brunswicl[,  at  the  Annual  Concert  of  Prayer 
ibr  Literary  Inatitutions,  the  last  winter.  The  unfavorable  traTelling  prevented  the  atten- 
dance of  my  attociates.  As  a  consequence,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  make  an  addrew^^-a  thing 
1  flcarcely  ever  attempt,  except  In  the  weekly  conference,  or  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
•ermon  from  the  pulpit.  The  next  morning,  unexpectedly  to  myself,  one  of  the  college 
professors  requested  that  I  would  forward  the  remarks  to  you  in  season  to  appear  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal  of  your  Society,  which  should  be  issued  belbre  the  next 
Concert.  If  you  consider  them  adapted  to  do  good,  you  have  my  full  consent  to  their 
publication.  1  am  partial  to  a  text,  and  therefore  retain  the  one  I  had  prefixed  to  the 
address. 

Yours  in  the  Gospel , 

ASA    CUMMINOS. 
Portland,  December,  1840. 
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And  of  Levi  ho  Mid,  Lot  thy  Thtiniinim  and  thy  Urim  bo  with  thy  holy  ono,  frhom  ihon  didft  provo  at 
Momah,aiMl  with  whom  thoa  didsl  itrivo  tt  tho  woteri  of  Meribah }  who  Mid  unto  hit  fhtlkor  and  to 
hia  roothor,  I  hove  not  lecn  him,  noiiher  did  ho  oclinowledjra  bii  brothren,  nor  know  his  own  children : 
for  thoy  hovo  obwrved  thv  word,  and  Itopt  thy  eovooant.  Thov  thall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgmonta,  and 
laraol  thy  law;  they  shall  put  inoooM  before  thee,  and  whole  burnt  sacrifice  upon  thine  altar.  Bless, 
Lord,  his  substance,  and  accept  the  work  of  his  hands:  smite  throufh  the  loins  of  them  that  riM 
tap  afaintt  him,  and  of  them  that  hato  him,  that  they  riM  not  afain. 

There  is  no  exhibition  of  piety,  in  aged  men  and  women,  more  penetrating  and  aflect- 
Ing,  than  the  solicitude  which  they  are  often  known  to  express  tor  the  welfare  of  the 
young; — of  those  who  are  rising  into  life,  and  have  most  of  their  earthly  career  yet  to 
run.  Very  often  it  begins  to  exist,  before  the  wane  of  life  commences;  it  grows  with 
the  decline  of  physical  energy,  and  has  all  the  strength  of  a  passion,  even  in  the  hour 
of  death.  We  see  it  in  the  fervent  aspiration  of  Abraham :  <*  O,  that  Ishmael  might  live 
before  Thee  !  **— in  the  yearnings  of  Isaac  for  his  children,  after  his  eyes  were  dim  and 
be  could  not  see — in  the  hearty  benediction  pronounced  by  Jacob :  "  God,  before  whom 
my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  who  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this 
day,  the  Angel  who  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads," — in  David's  charge 
to  Siolomon :  **  My  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect 
heart  and  with  a  willing  mind,** — in  the  counsels  of  Solomon  himself,  numerous,  various, 
appropriate,  solemnly  Impressive,  and  applied  to  the  young  in  every  form  of  affectionate 
address.  The  same  feeling  has  been  developed,  with  more  or  less  strength,  in  every 
subsequent  generation  of  men,  with  whom  piety  has  had  any  existence.  It  glows,  at 
this  moment,  in  ten  thousand  hearts ;  in  the  heart  of  every  parent,  indeed,  who  possesses 
in  any  due  degree  the  moral  qualities  which  fit  one  for  the  relation.  The  objects  of  this 
solicitude  are,  first,  his  immediate  off'^pring,  as  it  is  meet  they  should  be.  But  not  benev- 
olence itself,  any  more  than  patriotism  and  piety,  will  suffer  him  to  restrict  it  by  the 
relationship  of  blood  and  affinity.  He  embracer  in  his  ardent  desire  of  good,  the  whole 
rising  race.  His  prayer  goes  up  with  more  than  ordinary  fervor,  when  that  portion  of 
them  are  its  subjects,  who  are  destined  to  act  a  leading  part  on  the  theatre  of  life.  And 
this  prayer  has  other  promptings  besides  natural  affection ;  it  is  the  prayer  of  the  united 
church  of  Cbri9t. 

The  feeling,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  doubtless  co-existed  with  the  spirit  of  inspiration 
and  prophecy  in  the  bo^om  of  Moses,  when  he  ottered  his  dying  benediction  on  the 
several  tribes  of  Israel.  The  blessing  pronounced  on  the  tribe  of  I^vi  I  have  read  in 
your  hearing*    To  attempt  a  minute  exposition  of  it,  would  be  irrelevant  to  my  present 

Burpose.    Tne  first  part  of  it  is  not  without  its  difficulties.    The  Thummim  and  Urim-^ 
terally,  perfeeHom  and  UghU — seem  to  have  been  mysteries,  hieroglyphics,  emblems, 
pat  into  the  high  priest's  breastplate,  and  designed,  perhaps,  to  signify  the  graces  or 
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qualifiefttioDs  and  office  of  the  prioftbood,  which  was  committed  to  Atron  and  hii  mm, 
till  Christ  ahould  come,  who  waa  to  obtain  a  more  excellent  and  an  everlasting  prlenthood. 
The  next  portion  of  this  passage,  which  represents  the  LeTites  as  not  knowing  father, 
mother,  brethren,  or  children,  denotes  their  abstractedness  from  the  common  secular 
influences,  their  impartiality  in  executing  justice,  and  their  freedom  from  all  favoritism 
in  dispensing  immunities.  With  these  moral  qualities,  they  would  be  prepared  rightly  to 
exercise  the  prerogatives  committed  to  them  in  the  next  succeeding  clause :  <*  They 
shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law :  they  shall  put  incense  before  thee, 
and  whole  burnt  sacrifice  upon  tlilne  altar."  Here  they  are  invested  with  the  united 
offices  of  expounder  of  the  law,  or  teacher,  and  priest.  The  benediction  closes  with  a 
fervent  aspiration  to  God,  alike  intercessory  and  prophetic,  and  vividly  descriptive  of  the 
blessed  results  of  competency  for  the  trust,  and  fidelity  In  the  discharge  of  it :  *'  Bless, 
Lord,  his  substance,  and  accept  the  work  of  his  hands :  smite  through  the  bins  of  them 
that  rise  up  against  him,  and  of  them  that  hate  him,  that  they  r&  not  again."  This, 
remarks  an  eloquent  expositor,  'Mhis  is  the  perfection  of  creature  liappiness;  ample 
provision,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  poured  down,  and  resting  upon  it — works 
and  labors  of  love  cheerfully  performed  and  graciously  accepted ;  every  toe  subdued,  and 
every  ground  of  fear  for  ever  removed.'* 

The  bearing  of  this  pa8su;e  upon  the  object  of  our  present  meeting,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
something  more  than  fanciful.  The  relation  of  our  educated  young  men  to  the  church 
and  the  commonwealth,  bears,  or  is  to  bear,  no  distant  resemblance  to  that  of  the  sons  of 
Levi  to  the  Hebrew  community.  Their  lips  are  to  keep  knowledge,  and  the  people  are 
to  receive  the  law  at  their  mouths.  They  are  to  offer  unto  God  the  incense  of  prayer, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  praise ;  and  to  do  this  acceptably,  they  must  have  the  same  moral 
and  spiritual  qualificatians,  which  were  required  of  the  Levites — a  tribe  singled  out  from 
their  brethren,  as  our  young  men,  in  a  course  of  training  in  literary  institutions,  have 
been  singled  out  from  their  lathers'  families  and  the  companions  of  their  childhood,  that 
they  might  take  an  intellectual  preeminence,  and  act  a  guiding  and  controlling  part,  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  men,  here  and  hereafter. 

For  theae  high  prerogatives  there  can  be  no  adequate  preparatton  without  rellgkio— 
religion  in  its  principle,  in  its  motives,  in  its  hopes,  in  its  sanctions,  in  its  universal  in- 
fluence, in  its  all-pervading  and  controlling  power.  The  very  announcement  of  this 
truth,  while  it  sufficiently  accounts  for,  most  fully  justifies,  all  the  solicitude  which  is 
undergone  for  them  by  the  parent,  the  patriot,  the  saint.  It  is  more  than  a  sufficient 
reason,  why  the  cliurch  of  Christ  generally  should  consecrate  a  day  to  the  holy  purpose 
of  united  prayer  to  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  that  he  would  pour  out  bis  Spirit 
upon  them,  and  make  them  **  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Religion  b  essential  to  their  penonal  well-heing.  There  is  no  other  rectifier  of  the 
internal  disorders  of  the  heart.  The  war  of  passion  with  conscience,  and  with  the  claims 
of  the  divine  law,  can  never  be  safely  adjusted,  without  that  submission,  which  leKgion 
demands  and  enforces.  The  despotism  of  passion  over  man  can  never  be  supplanted  by 
a  less  energetic  principle.  And  every  human  being,  who  has  for  an  hour,  or  even  for  a 
moment,  been  the  victim  of  its  capricious  power,  knows  that  it  Is  a  most  cruel  despotism 
—a  despotism,  which,  but  for  the  immunity  which  religion  proffers,  must  tyrannize  with 
increasing  malignity  for  ever.  There  is,  there  can  l>e  no  enjoyment,  no  self-respect,  to 
a  young  man,  who  is  tossed  on  the  surges  of  a  reckless  ambition,  or  who  wastes  the 
golden  season  of  his  prime  in  the  dozings  of  sloth,  or  who  feels  the  bitings  of  envy,  or 
who  feeds  the  fires  of  malice  in  his  heart,  or  who  consumes  away  In  the  burnings  of  lust. 
The  consciooiiness  of  a  mean  degradation  must  cleave  to  him.  The  gna wings  of  a  bitter 
and  relentless  remorse  will,  at  intervals,  send  tortures  through  his  soul,  during  his 
probatmnary  career,  be  it  longer  or  ahorter,  and  at  its  close,  will  become  **  the  worm  that 
never  dies." 

Then,  as  to  those  original  aflections  and  snsceptibilities,  which  are  among  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  human  nature,  and  for  which,  of  course,  there  must  be  a  legitimate 
exercise — there  will  always  be  an  essential  defect,  till  religion  comes  in  with  her  relief. 
Man  is  the  child  of  sorrow,  **  bom  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  The  young, 
in  the  buoyancy  of  hope,  do  not  often  lay  their  account  with  disappointments  and  afflic- 
tions ;  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that,  even  with  them,  **  the  days  of  darkness  will 
be  comparatively  many."  Now,  what  is  to  sustain  them  ?  Whose  hand  shall  uphold 
them?  What  refuge  shall  they  find  under  calamity?  What  balm  shall  allay  their 
anguish?  What  soothing  emollients  comfort  their  grief-stricken  hearts?  Mere  fo  an 
emergency,  sure  to  happen  to  any,  to  all,  who  have  much  of  earth's  pilgrimage  yet  to 
make ;  and  for  the  relief  of  which  no  earthly  good,  no  earthly  power  is  adequate — for 
which  Ihere  is  no  remedy  but  religion,  a  filial  trust  in  the  resources  of  Him,  who 
**  healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  biwleth  up  their  wounds." 

As  creatures  of  affection,  too,  desire  and  deathless  love  must  go  without  any  appro- 
priate and  adequate  fruition,  except  as  religion  supplies  them  with  objects  pure  and 
permanent.    Notliing  finite  or  earthly  is  sufficiently  worthy  to  absorb  the  entire  soul,  to 
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enipBDM  the  whola  affectioiM ;  and  nothlof  earthly  or  finite  am  be  a  rare  tod  abidiiig 
po8<(e««ion.  Bui  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  aflbrds  the  most  ample  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  the  strongest  love.  It  promises  you  the  delightful  exercise  of  this  affection,  purified 
and  rehued  from  every  thing  gro«s  and  degmdiog ;  and  in  degree  far  beyond  any  thing 
you  can  at  present  conceive;  and  in  duration,  through  eternal  years;  and  towards 
objects  whom  you  cannot  love  too  much ;  and  in  those  mansions,  where  every  ascriptioo 
is  the  breathing  out  of  gratitude,  and  every  song  is  love ! 

While  religion  is  thus  the  only  rectifier  of  man*8  moral  nature,  and  the  only  resource 
for  his  moral  wants;  it  is  also  true,  that  it  is  hardly  less  indispensable  to  the  best  training 
of  his  intellect ;  and  not  at  all  less  indispensable  to  the  employing  of  the  trained  energies 
and  furniture  of  the  intellect  to  the  best  and  most  useful  purposes. 

Piety,  in  proportion  to  its  purity  and  strength,  recovers  the  mind  to  a  proper  balance, 
restores  its  due  proportions,  provided  there  be  no  constitutional  defect.  By  eradicating 
the  selfish  and  arrogant  passions,  it  puts  the  mind  into  the  right  posture  to  receive 
instruction — the  posture  of  a  disciple,  a  real  learner  with  a  docile  temper.  It  secures 
him  from  the  incalculable  loss,  which  must  otherwise.be  encountered,  arising  from  the 
waste  of  time  on  trifles,  glutting  the  mind  with  what  is  vitiating  and  pernicious,  instead 
of  feeding  it  with  appropriate  and  healthful  aliment.  It  teaches  him  to  stop  at  ulthnate 
facts,  and  to  remain  submissively  ignorant  where  knowledge  is  impossible  to  a  finite 
mind.  The  text-book  of  the  Christian  announces  many  such  facts,  and  aflbrds  oo  little 
aid  in  ascertaining  them  in  other  departments  of  inquiry-- a  matter  of  the  utmost  im* 
portance  to  one's  actual  progress  in  knowledge.  And  thus,  while  piety  puts  the  student 
upon  the  right  track,  it  also  secures  his  patient  industry  and  unfaltering  perseverance ; 
and  these  are  a  far  more  certain  guarantee  of  intellectual  greatness,  Uian  the  choicest 
gifts  of  genius  without  them.  Industry,  well  employed,  cannot  fail  to  carry  a  student 
forward  to  respectability,  if  not  to  eminence,  even  with  only  ordinary  endowments 
of  mind. 

Besides,  God  himself  aids  the  devotional  student  in  his  intellectual  eflbrts,  by  an  in- 
visible influence  on  his  mind,  ever  accompanying  him  in  his  path,  and  attending  him  la 
all  his  ways.  And  this  help  will  come  in  measure  commensurate  with  his  Uhristian 
circumspection,  his  fidelity  to  his  moral  and  spiritual  interests,  to  his  duties  towards 
God,  his  own  soul,  his  daily  associates,  and  all  others  whom  his  influence  occasionally 
reaches. 

Religion  does  still  more.  It  not  only  removes  from  the  mind  the  accumulated  bur^ 
dens  wnich  depress  its  energies — the  obstacles  to  improvement  which  lust,  and  pasrion» 
and  false  principles  may  have  induced,  so  that  it  may  be  left  comparatively  free  to  rise 
by  its  own  exertions ;  but  it  positively  quickens  it,  breathes  into  it  new  life  and  vigor, 
invests  it  with  an  energy  of  which  it  was  not  before  conscious.  This  is  so  certain  a 
result,  that  some  proofs  of  it  will  never  be  questioned  by  any  reasonable  man.  The 
change  which  the  Christian  religion,  embraced  from  the  heart,  effects  on  the  Greenlander 
and  Hottentot,  is  so  obvious  and  marked,  that  no  one  can  doubt  or  dispute  it  No  one 
would  be  thought  extravagant,  who  should  call  it  a  new  ereatufn.  It  is,  emphatically, 
being  brought  **out  of  darkness  Into  marvellous  light."  From  animals  ignorant  and 
debased,  they  become  intellectual  beings.  Is  it  to  be  believed,  or  even  supposed,  that 
religton  should  do  nothing  for  the  mental  powers  of  a  student  in  Christendom,  when  Its 
effect  is  so  striking  and  palpable  on  the  before  ignorant  pagan  ?  Surely,  it  does  much  for 
even  the  most  cultivated  intellect,  that  is  brought  fully  under  its  influence.  The  sob* 
jects  which  religion  brings  before  the  student's  mind  for  contemplation,  give  it  a  before 
unknown  expansion,  and  open  for  it  a  new  and  vastly  extended  range  of  operation.  If  it 
does  not  add  infinity  to  all  that  we  before  knew.  It  discloses  the  relation  of  all  to  infinity, 
to  eternity.  Under  the  influence  of  a  sound  piety,  he  looks  forward,  and  sees  nothing 
which  can  arrest  his  progress.  And  the  fact,  tnat  there  is  no  limit,  which  he  may  not 
surpass  that  he  may  always  experience  the  deliffhts  of  acquisition,  is  a  spur  to  exertion, 
which  greatly  accelerates  his  progress.  He  feels  that  the  highest  attoinments,  both  of 
knowledge  and  enjoyment,  of  which  he  can  now  form  any  conception,  will,  at  some 
future  period,  be  realized ;  and  again,  in  their  turn,  be  oonnted  as  nothing,  in  comparison 
of  tliose  higher  stages  of  still  future  improvement,  which  the  expanding  soul  will  pass  in 
its  ever-hastening  progress  towards  the  perfection  of  knowledge.  No  man  was  ever 
great,  even  according  to  the  world's  estimation  of  greatness,  who  did  not  extend  his 
views  and  aspirations  beyond  the  narrow  confines  ot  this  mortel  life.  It  was  the  hope 
of  being  celebrated  in  the  records  of  fame,  which  inspired  the  valor  of  ancient  heroes. 
It  was  something  which  they  called  immortei  honor,  that  prompted  their  exertions,  and 
with  which  they  labored  to  have  their  own  names  assoieiated.  But  the  immortality 
which  they  secured  will  cease,  when  the  world  shall  be  consumed— perhaps  many  cen- 
turies before ;  certeinly  It  will  not  survive  the  works  of  the  historians  and  poets,  who 
have  celebrated  their  achievements.  And  if  the  prospect  of  living  in  the  remembrance 
of  men  for  only  a  few  centuries  could  produce  such  an  elevatkm  of  character,  as  to  ren- 
der one  man  pre-eminently  conspicuous  above  all  the  millions  of  his  eontemponries,  and 
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gjtrt  hka  a  more  important  place  in  bialory ;  what  most  be  the  effect  on  the  character, 
of  the  hope  of  that  immortality  which  Jesua  Christ  has  brought  to  light?  an  immortality, 
which  will  not  depend  on  the  memory  of  man,  often  treacherous,  often  anf^rateful,  but 
which  himself  shsll  realize !  Not  an  ignoble  existence  either,  but  glorious,  and  of  elevated 
rank :  **  Ihey  shall  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and  reign  forever  and  ever ! "  Can  it 
be  that  a  student,  animated  with  the  Christian's  hope,  should  not  be  a  better,  wiser,  more 
accomplished  scholar,  than  without  it  ?  Here  is  something  suited  to  his  most  ardent 
aspirings,  and  the  pursuit  of  which  will  tend  to  raise  bis  character,  I  had  almost  said,  as 
mucli  liigher  than  that  of  the  man  whose  views  and  liopes  are  limited  by  the  present 
world,  as  his  conceptions  of  eternity  exceed  his  narrow  ideas  of  time.  For  a  just  speci- 
men of  its  effect,  observe  its  influence  on  the  apostle  Paul.  Mark  how  his  soul  heaved 
with  the  glorious  idea :  Hereafter  1  shall  see  as  i  am  seen,  and  know  even  as  also  1  am 
known.  To  what  unparalleled  exertions  did  it  impel  him,  in  subserviency  to  the  constrain- 
ing love  of  Christ,  to  qualify  himself  to  wear  a  crown  of  glory  never  to  fade  away  I 
Wnet,  indeed,  can  raise  one  above  the  low  pursuits,  the  selfish  gratifications,  and  de- 
grading objects  of  earth,  like  the  certain  convictton,  that  he  b  hastening  to  an  immortal 
destiny, 

"  Wbera  knowledip  growa  withoot  deeaj," 

and  fruition  mna  commensurate  with  desire ! 

If  religion  can  do  all  this  for  the  student,  whose  voice  will  not  blend,  this  day,  and  as 
often  as  this  Concert  returns,  with  the  voices  of  thousands  of  intercessors,  that  God  will 
inspire  the  hearts  of  all  the  young  men  in  our  literary  institutions  with  this  divine,  and 
purifying,  and  energetic,  and  ennobling  principle !  And  what  student  will  not  seek 
it  for  himself,  as  what  is  due  to  himself,  to  his  friends,  to  the  community,  to  the  church 
of  Christ,  to  tbat  God  whose  inspiration  hath  given  him  understanding  ? 

The  influence  whieh  itudent»  are  to  exert  on  the  community ,  constitutes  a  still  mom 
urgent  reason  for  prayer  in  their  behalf,  than  even  their  own  personal  welfare.  A  pore 
mind,  a  trained  intellect,  choice  acquisitions,  high  attainments  and,  especially,  an 
assured  hope  of  immortal  blessedness,  are  appropriate  objects  of  strong  desire  for  students 
themselves,  on  their  own  account ;  but  incomparably  more  ao,  when  they  are  considered 
as  Centres  and  means  of  influence  to  their  fellow  men  around  them-^since  every  one  of 
them  is  to  affect,  favorably  or  injuriously,  a  less  or  greater  number  of  the  human  family, 
whose  present  and  eternal  interests  are  of  equal  importance  with  his  own.  And  these 
springs  of  influence  are  already  opened,  and  begin  to  flow,  and  may  continue  to  flow 
on  with  increased  volume,  and  wider  diffusiveness,  and  longer  extent,  till  death  shall 
dry  up  the  fountains — yes,  long  after  the  grave  shall  have  hidden  all  that  can  die  of 
them. 

A  portion  of  them,  in  the  progress  of  their  classical  education,  and  others  before  they 
shall  have  entered  upon,  or  completed  their  professional  studies,  are  to  become  instruc- 
tors of  our  children  and  youth.  In  this  capacity  they  will  be  welcome,  nay,  sought  for 
and  honored  visitors  in  the  families,  by  whom  they  are  supplied  with  pupils.  And  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  teacher  is  the  model  for  imitation  to  his  scholars — that  the 
strong  points  of  his  character  will  be  copied  by  them — that  his  word  is  law,  that  even  his 
incidental  and  careless  sayings  are  received  and  treasured  up  as  maxims  for  the  formation 
of  character  ami  the  guide  of  life  ;  does  it  make  no  difference,  in  relation  to  these  pupils 
and  their  families,  whether  these  liberally  educated  teachers  fear  God,  believe  the 
Bible,  reverence  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary,  are  observant  of  the  moral  law,  of  sober 
life,  dignified  in  their  demeanor,  refined  and  chaste  in  their  social  intercourse,  and  by 
their  example  and  instructions,  exciting  a  profound  and  growing  respect  for  virtue ;  in  a 
word,  whether  they  are  Christians  in  principle  and  Christians  in  practice  ;  or,  whether, 
disowning  the  law  of  God,  and  throwing  off  the  restraints  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  imbued  with  the  poison  of  infidelity,  they  pollute  the  virgin  breasts  of  the 
young,  insinuating  their  fatal  principles  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  by  every  accessible 
avenue,  debauching  their  minds  and  defiling  their  consciences — sowing,  stealthily,  or 
broadcast,  the  seeds  of  corruption,  which,  in  such  a  soil,  will  be  of  rapid  and  luxuriant 
growth,  and  Issue  in  a  plentiful  harvest  of  domestic  insubordination  and  wretchedness, 
social  wickedness  and  disorder,  wide-spread  degeneracy  and  licentiousness  ?  The  more 
knowledge  these  teachers  have,  the  more  successful  will  they  be,  with  corruptinjj^  prin- 
^  ciples  and  debasing  habits,  in  spreading  misery  and  ruin  through  the  community!  in 
multiplying  victims  for  perdition. 

When  they  shall  have  entered  on  professional  life,  will  it  make  no  difference  if  min- 
isters at  the  altar,  whether  they  suppress  truth  from  fear  of  man  and  flatter  the  rich 
and  powerful  transgreMor,  heal  the  hurt  of  the  people  slightly,  crying,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace  ;  or  whether  they  declare  their  entire  message,  and,  renouncing  the 
hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  word  of  God 
deceitfully,  they,  by  manifestation  of  the  troth,  commend  themselves  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God :  if  advocates,  whether  they  strengthen  the  nands  of 
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Inlqollf  for  t  reward,  aod  *'  make  the  worae  afmear  the  better  reann*'  for  a  lee;  or 
plant  tbemieiTes  on  the  principles  of  eternal  rigbteooeDeaa,  and  there  ataod  anmored 
whether  the  client  who  solicits  their  aid  be  powerful  or  weak,  affluent  or  pennyleas ;  if 
judges,  whether  they  bend  the  law  to  subserve  the  ends  of  fsvoritlsm  and  reaentmeot, 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice  by  aequitting  the  guilty  and  condemning  the  innocent  for  a 
bribe ;  or  judge  righteous  judgment :  if  legislstors  or  executive  magistrates,  whether 
their  principle  of  conduct  be  a  solicitude  tor  the  aggraodixemeot  and  emolaaient  of 
themselves  and  their  friends,  or  their  country's  weal ;  whether  the  baste  of  their  legisla- 
tion be  interest,  or  the  law  of  God ;  whether  they  are  the  servants  of  a  party,  or  minisieav 
of  God  for  good  to  the  people  :  if  authors,  whether  they  give  to  the  community  a  aoond 
literature,  characterized  by  correct  principles,  purity  of  sentiment,  strength  of  style,  and 
pefineroent  of  taste ;  or  one  of  the  opposite  character,  the  sickly  and  detwsing  progeny  of 
erring  and  corrupt  minds,  and  poured  upon  the  world  through  all  the  cfaanneb  m  com- 
munication, from  the  penny  tract  to  the  massive  folto  ? 

lliese  brief  suggestions  are  susceptible  of  indefinite  amplification.  A  most  impreasire 
illustration  of  the  value  of  religkHis  principle  might  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  liters 
tore,  especially  of  the  departments  of  philosophy,  history,  and  poetry.  The  f^ilse,  yet 
plausible  metaphysics  of  Hume  and  his  compeers  of  the  same  achool,  once  unhinged  the 
faith  of  nations,  and  well  nigh  set  the  world  afloat  on  the  trackless  sea  of  skeptidsm. 
The  sneers  of  Gibbon,  skilfully  wrought  into  the  thread  of  historical  narratioo,  bav« 
either  alienated  thousands  from  Christianity,  or  prevented  them  from  embracing  it.  The 
luscious  lyrics  of  Moore,  and  other  perverters  of  the  muse,  have  unmanned  thousands  of 
onee  promising  youth,  and  annk  them  in  utter  effeminacy — the  premature  victims  of 
voluptuousness.  Panders  to  lust  and  sensuality,  they  have  made  fearful  havoc  of  man's 
moral  nature.    So  great  is  the  power  of  genius  for  evil. 

But  it  te  also  powerful  for  good,  when  sanctified  by  the  principles  of  religion.  To  these 
wandering  stars  of  malignant  influence,  there  are  bright  and  healthful  contrasts ;  phi- 
losophers, who  have  investigated  and  brought  into  intelligible  view,  the  grounds  of 
human  belief,  metaphysical,  moral,  and  religious,  and  restored  faiih  again  to  the  work! ; 
historians,  who  have  written  of  human  events,  without  insulting  or  attempting  to  dis- 
oredit  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  history,  which  ever  enlightened  and  blessed  the 
worUU  and  which  was  **  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ; " — poets,  who  have  sun^  '*  lo 
strains  .as  sweet  as  angels  use,"  the  glories  of  the  cross,  and  of  Him  who  was  stretched 
upon  4t.  From  these  the  holy  flame  of  divine  love  haa  been  caught  by  a  multitude  of 
hearts,  and  awakened  the  most  confiding  anticipations  of  joys  unspeakable  aod  full  of 
glory.  May  all  the  beloved  youth  in  our  colleges  be  found  attached  to  this  **  sacramen- 
tal host,*'  and  contribute,  as  God  shall  give  tbero  opportunity,  to  swell  thte  tide  of  joy, 
which  will  flow  on  with  increasing  fulness  forevermore. 

To  revert  to  the  thought  with  which  I  started :  There  te  a  deep-felt,  irrepressible 
solicitude  in  the  minds  of  many  now  in  the  wane  of  life,  for  the  conversion  of  youth,  and 
particularly  the  youth  in  our  literary  institutions.  This  te  no  random  assertion ;  It  te  the 
utterance  of  a  truth,  a  simple  fact  I  know  it ;  I  feel  it.  Neither  is  it  peculiar  to  fathers 
and  moihera.  In  my  private  intercourse,  I  have  witneased  developemeuis  of  it,  where 
we  should  least  expect  it ;  in  those  who  never  sustained,  and  never  will  sustain  the 
parental  relation;  in  solitsry  matrons,  and  childless  old  men ;  in  a  class,  who,  like  Anna 
the  prophetess,  have  their  thoughts  absorbed  with  subjects  connected  with  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  are  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  Shall  not,  then, 
the$e  young  men  Jeel  for  tbemsehea  7  I  leave  the  appeal  for  their  secret  reflections. 
H'hen  1  think  of  the  numerous  cases  of  individual  solicitude  and  prayer  on  their  account, 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  praying  portion  of  the  churches,  throughout  the  land, 
come  together  to  intercede  in  concert  for  their  conversion,  aod  the  more  private  con> 
certs  of  which  the  world  knows  nothing,  my  thoughts  can  rest  on  no  class  of  persons  on 
earth,  so  solemnly  and  aflectingly  urged,  as  they  are — *'  to  bxpxnt,  ako  ruan  to  God, 
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STATISTICS  OP  COLLEGES  AND  OP  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 


LIST  OF  COLLEGES 

in  the  New  England  8Met,  and  their  Prefidmg 
Oficen,  wUii  the  Number  of  StudentM  purndng 
a  courm  of  education  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  ArU,  for  the  Academical  Year  1840-1. 
riie  Institutions  are  arranged  according  to 
t/uir  seniority. 

HARVARD    COLLKGB. 

Founded,  1638.  Hon.  Josiab  Quincy, 
LL.  D.,  President.  Seniors,  45;  Juniors, 
62 ;  Sophomores,  71 ;  Freshmen,  62.  Total, 
240. 

YALK   COLLEGE. 

Founded,  1700.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Dajs 
D.  D.,  President.  Seniors,  78 ;  Juniors, 
108;  Sophomores,  124;  Freshmen,  119. 
ToUl,  429. 

BROWir  UlfrVBRSITT. 

Founded,  1764.  Rev.  Francis  Wayland, 
D.  D.,  President.  Seniors,  83;  Juniors, 
48;  Sophomores,  87;  FreihmeD,  48.  To- 
tal, 166. 

DARTM0T7TH   COLLEGE. 

Founded,  1769.  Rev.  Nathan  Lord, 
D.  D.,  President.  Seniors,  78 ;  Juniors, 
100;  Sophomores,  90 ;  Freshmen,  73.  To- 
Ul, 841. 

UiriVERSITT   or    VERMONT. 

Founded,  1791.  Rev.  John  Wheeler, 
D.  D.,  President.  Seniors,  22 ;  Juniors, 
25;  Sophomores,  87 ;  Freshmen,  26.  To- 
tal, 110. 

-WILLIAMS   COLLEGE. 

Founded,  1793.  Rev.  Marie  Hoplcins, 
D.  D.,  President.  Seniors,  82;  Juniors, 
87 ;  Sophomores,  37 ;  Freshmen,  49.  To- 
tal, 155. 

BOWDOIir   COLLEGE. 

Founded,  1794.  Rev.  Leonard  Woods, 
Jr.  D.  D.,  President.  Seniors,  85;  Juniors, 
82 ;  Sophomores,  55 ;  Frushmen,  43.  To- 
tal, 165. 

MIODLEBrRT   COLLEOl. 

Founded,  1800.  Rev.  Benjamin  Labaree, 

M.  A.,  President  Seniors,  8 ;  Juniors,  14; 

Sophomores,  12;  Freshmen,  12.     Total, 
46. 

WATBRVILLE   COLLEGE. 

Founded,  1820.  Prof.  George  W.  Keely, 
M.  A.,  Acting  President.  Seniors,  12; 
Juniors,  8;  Sophomores,  17;  Freshmen, 
28.    ToUl,  65. 

AMHERST   COLLEGE. 

Founded,  1821.  Rev.  Heman  Hum- 
phrey, D.  D.,  President.  Seniors,  80 ;  Ju- 
niors, 85 ;  Sopbomorei,  40 ;  Freshmen,  52. 
ToUl«  157. 

TOL.  XIIL  46 


WASHtNOTOM    COLLEGE. 

Founded,  1824.  Rev.  Silas  Totlen,  D.  D., 
President.  Seniors,  17;  Juniors,  27;  So- 
phomores,  23 ;  Freshmen,  13.    Total,  80. 

WBSLETAN    VNIVERSITT. 

Founded,  183 1 .  Prof.  Auf^ustus  W.  Smith, 
M.  A.,  Acting  President.  Seniors,  84  ;  Ju« 
niors,  48 ;  Sophomores,  28 ;  Freshmen,  23. 
ToUl,  188. 

f  UMMARY. 

Harvard  College,     . 
Tale  College,  . 
Bronrn  University,  . 
Dartmouth  College, 
University  of  Vermont, 
Williams  College,    . 
Bowdoin  College,    . 
Middlebury  College, 
Walerville  College, 
Amherst  College,     . 
Washington  College, 
Wesleyan  University, 


240 

429 

166 

841 

110 

155 

165 

46 

66 

167 

80 

188 


Total, 2,087 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  If BW  ENGLAND, 

1640-1. 

(Tlie  Initituttont  are  arranged  aeeordinf  to  tlMilr 
fonlority,  and  the  ttatittica  are  detived  prioelpally 
from  the  laet  catalogooe.) 

Harvard  College, — The  medical  school 
connected  with  this  Institution  was  opened 
in  1782.  The  present  number  of  professors 
is  6.  Students  attending  the  medical  leo> 
tures,  74.    Number  of  graduates,  547. 

Darifmouth  College. — The  medical  school 
connected  with  this  Institution  was  estab* 
lished  in  1787.  The  present  number  of  pro* 
feasors  is  5.  Students  attending  the  medical 
lectures,  72.    Number  of  graduates  577. 

Vale  College. — ^llie  medical  school  In 
this  Institution  was  formed  in  1810.  Pro* 
fessors,  6 ;  Students,  52.  Number  of  grad- 
uates, 440. 

The  Vermont  Academy  (/  Medicine^ 
Castleton,  Vt.  was  founded  in  1818.  Pro* 
fessors,  6 ;  Students,  67.   Graduates,  614. 

Bowdoin  College. — The  medical  school 
in  this  Institution  was  formed  in  1820. 
Professors,  4 ;  Students,  70.  Graduates,  464. 

The  Berkshire  Medical  School,  PitUfield, 
Ms.  was  established  in  1823.  Professors, 
6 ;  Students,  74.    Graduates,  478. 

The  Vermont  Medical  School,  Wood- 
stock, Vt.  was  organized  in  1886.  Profea* 
son,  6 ;  StudeoU,  80.    Ondaates,  166. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  80CIETY. 

The  regular  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Directors  wm  held  at  the  Rooms,  Jan.  13, 
1841.  The  usual  business  which  comes 
before  the  Board  was  transacted,  and  the 
appropriations  to  beneficiaries  were  ordered 
to  be  paid  under  the  direction  of  the  Finan- 
cial Committee. 

Wishing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent  the  perversion  or  abuse  of  the  funds 
of  the  Society  committed  to  their  trust,  in 
expending  them  in  the  education  of  unwor- 
thy young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  be- 
lieving that  very  much  depends  upon  the 
faithfulness  of  the  Examining  Committees 
in  the  discharge  of  their  responsible  duty, 
as  they  are,  in  an  important  sense,  the  door 
of  admission  to  the  patronage  of  the  Institu- 
tion, the  Directors  voted  that  the  following 
letter  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  every 
Examining  Committee  of  the  Society ;  and 
it  is  here  inserted  for  the  information  and 
benefit  of  the  public  generally. 

CIRCULAR. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Examifdng  Committee 
of  the  American  Education  Society  at  — -. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — The  Directors 
of  the  American  Education  Society  are 
anxious  to  discharge  with  fidelity  the  re- 
sponsible trust  committed  to  them,  of  select- 
ing and  patronizing  indigent  young  men  of 
suitable  character  to  be  educated  for  the  min- 
istry. For  the  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  Examining  Com- 
mittees, composed  of  men  of  known  char- 
acter and  respectable  standing  in  society, 
are  appointed  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
to  examine  and  recommend  candidates  for 
patronage. 

Being  Chairman  of  the  Examining  Com- 
mittee at  — ^,  the  Board  would  address 
some  considerations  to  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates on  the  Committee,  respecting  their 
views  in  the  admission  of  young  men  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Society. 

After  much  consideration  and  long  ex- 
perience, they  are  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  giving  greater  and  more  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  subject. 

One  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society  relative 
to  the  admission  of  young  men  is, 

"  No  person  shall  be  patronized  wlio  does  not 
fornish  satisfactory  evidence  of  promising  talents 
and  decided  piety,  and  wiio  is  not  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  a  thorough  classical  and  tJieoiogical 
education:  that  is,  citlier  preparing  to  enter 
College,  or  a  member  of  some  regularly  con- 
stituted College,  where  a  tlrarDugli  classical 
course  is  pursued;  or  enga^^ed  io  theological 
studies  with  ibo  design  of  taiung  A  regular  three 
ymrt^  amru," 


There  Is  great  and  increasiiig  reafoo  for 
a  rigid  adhsrence  to  this  Rule. 

Candidates  for  patronage  should  possess 
reepectable  talents,  and  also  those  traits  of 
mind  which  give  promise  of  future  useful- 
ness. 

In  regard  to  native  talents  and  genuine 
piety,  there  should  be  itriet  examination. 
Of  these,  and  also  of  their  real  indigence, 
there  must  be  the  roost  unegmvoeal  testi- 
moniaU  of  three  or  more  respectable  and 
pious  persons,  whose  names  must  always 
be  inserted  in  the  Examining  Committees* 
returns  to  the  Board. 

The  Directors  expect,  that  every  young 
man  who  receives  the  patronage  of  the  So- 
ciety, is  fully  determined  to  obtain  a  CAo- 
rough  education  for  the  ministry,  and  in 
doing  this,  to  pursue  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  Society. 
While  in  their  preparatory  and  collegiate 
course  of  study,  it  is  expected  that  they 
honestly  subscribe  each  quarter  the  follow- 
ing pledge,  which  is  printed  on  the  blank 
schedules  furnished  them  on  which  to  make 
out  their  returns  to  the  Directors :  **  I  here- 
by declare  it  to  be  my  serious  purpose  to 
devote  my  life  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  with  that  view  to  obtain  a  liberal  col- 
legiate education,  and  to  pursue  a  regular 
three  years'  course  of  theological  study.*' 
After  the  beneficiaries  have  passed  through 
their  academical  and  collegiate  course  of 
instruction,  the  pledge  required  is  as  follows: 
'*  I  hereby  declare  it  to  be  my  serious  pur- 
pose to  devote  my  life  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry, and  to  pursue  a  three  years'  course  of 
theological  study." 

In  the  course  of  their  examination,  the 
candidates  should  read  and  have  explained 
to  them  the  above  pledges.  And  if  they 
cannot  cordially  subscribe  them,  they  ought 
not  to  be  received  as  beneficiaries.  It  may, 
however,  be  the  duty  of  a  young  man  to 
enter  a  Theological  Seminary  without  hav- 
ing attended  to  the  studies  usually  pursued 
at  College;  yet  it  is  believed  that  such  cases 
are  very  few. 

The  views  of  the  Directors  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  respect  to  young  men  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society,  may  be  learned 
i'roin  the  following  vote,  passed  by  them 
some  time  since : 

"  Voted,  That  assistance  ought  not  to  be  ren- 
dered, except  in  extraordinary  cases,  tn  bene- 
ficiaries who  leave  an  Academy,  or  a  College 
without  having  finished  the  res;ular  course  of 
collegiate  studies,  and  enter  a  Theological  Sem- 
inary for  the  completion  of  their  education  pre- 
paratory to  the  ministry." 

The  spirit  and  import  of  this  vote  will 
apply  to  those  young  men  who  have  not 
previously  been  assisted  by  the  Society. 

It  is  required,  that  a  beneficiary  shall 
pursue  a  regular  course  of  education  from 
the  time  he  first  receives  the  patronage  of 
the  Society ;  that  is,  if  he  is  in  an  Academy, 
be  is  required  to  go  through  College  and 
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some  TbeoloBfcal  Seminary ;  if  in  a  Col- 
lege, to  finish  the  ufual  course  of  collegiate 
studies,  and  pass  through  the  Seminary  ;  or 
if  in  a  Theological  Seminary,  to  spend  the 
ii^ual  terra  of  three  years'  study  in  divinity. 
TtuNigh  a  public  course  of  instruction  for 
the  ministry  is  much  preferred,  yet  a  pri- 
vate course  is  not  absolutely  prohibited. 

It  is  expected  that,  at  the  time  of  ex- 
aminatlen  of  a  candidate  or  candidates  for 
patronage,  two,  at  least,  of  the  Examining 
Committee  shall  be  present,  and  all  present 
•ball  agree  in  the  recommendation. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  Directors  on 
this  important  subject ;  and  by  these  they 
wish  the  Examining  Committee  to  be  gov- 
erned in  examining  and  recommending 
young  men  to  the  patronage  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  in  order  that  its 
great  object  may  be  accomplished — the 
raising  up  a  learned,  holy  and  efficient  min- 
istry. 

You  are  respectfully  requested  to  com- 
municate the  above  to  your  associates. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

William  Cogswell,  Secretary. 

Education  Rooms, 
£o$ton,  January  14, 1841. 


WssTCRir  RcsERVB  Branch,  Ohio. 

Abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Branch  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  presented  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  in 
Euclid,  Sept  18, 1840. 

Your  Directors  ha?e  employed  an  agent 
nine  and  a  half  months  of  the  year  now 
closed.  They  have  received  in  various 
collections,  in  money  $1,004  18;  and  in 
clothing  the  value  of  |^36.  They  have 
also  received  of  the  Parent  Society  $800, 
and  premium  on  the  same,  $12,  making 

f  1,861  18.  Our  appropriations  to  bene- 
claries  for  the  same  period  amount  to 
$1,577,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Board  for 
the  same  period  have  been  $673  43,  leaving 
against  the  Society  a  balance  of  $344  26; — 
(the  $36  in  clothing  is  not  reckoned  in  this 
account,  because  the  articles  received  are 
given  to  beneficiaries,  and  not  accounted  as 
a  part  of  their  appropriations.) 

Your  Directors  have  had  on  their  list  28 
beneficiaries,  of  whom  7  are  new  applicants. 
While  we  can  most  unhesitatingly  assure 
the  Society  that  most  of  these  young  men 
are  pursuing  a  course,  highly  creditable  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Society,  we  are  also 
bound  to  inform  you,  that  the  interests  of 
our  holy  cause  have  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  our  patronage  from  two  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Your  beneficiaries  have  received  during 
the  year  lor  manual  labor  $472  68,  and  for 


teaching  tcbool  $384  76— meking  $857  44, 

total  of  earnings. 

Some  ot  the  many  difficulties  met  with 
by  your  Board,  are  as  follows : — 1.  A  real 
scarceness  of  money.  2.  An  hard-times 
panic.  3.  Some  of  our  friends  are  com« 
milted  in  considerable  sums  to  nominally 
self-supporting  schools.  4.  Our  apparent 
receipts  have  been  diminished  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  by  gentlemen  of  wealth  giving 
each  one  hundred  dollars  to  a  young  man 
of  their  choice,  in.<«tead  of  giving  to  us. 
6.  We  suflTer  much  from  the  heresies  of  the 
times.  The  lovers  of  new  things  hate  and 
oppose  our  Society  l>ecause  it  would  bring 
the  churches  again  to  the  old  paths,  causing 
them  to  dwell  therein.  6.  Our  churches 
have  but  very  imperfect  conceptions  of  what 
is  to  be  done  in  order  that  the  world  may 
be  converted  to  God.  **  Send  forth  mare 
lahorere  into  the  harvest,**  and  "  Thy 
kingdom  come"  are  the  prayers  of  many 
who  never  count  the  cost. 

Your  Directors  also  find  some  things  to 
encourage  them.  Many  persons  of  intel- 
ligence, and  especially  ministers,  have  dis- 
covered, that  aHer  all,  our  cause  is  for  a 
corner-stone  in  the  glorious  temple  which 
God  hath  directed  us  to  build ;  and  for  thie 
cause,  they  are  making  their  arrangements 
to  help  us.  The  bequest  of  five  thousand 
dollars  by  F.  Brewster,  E^q.,  late  of  Detroit, 
will  probably  be  realiied  in  favor  of  our 
Treasury.  This,  however,  will  not,  at 
present,  render  us  the  less  dependent  upoQ 
the  benefactions  of  the  churches,  for  nothing 
can  be  had  from  this  source  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  when  realized,  it  may  be  la 
the  shape  of  permanent  funds,  the  interest 
of  which  only  can  be  used.  We  are  further 
encouraged  because  God  is  inclining  the 
hearts  of  manv  pious  young  men  to  desire 
this  work.  Tnelr  language  is — **  ^n  edu* 
cation  for  the  work  of  the  minietry  tre 
must  have.  Can  you-- will  you — help 
u$?" 

Brethren,  look  at  four  thousand  evan- 
gelical churches  in  these  United  States  of 
America,  destitute  of  pastors,  and  sheep 
scattered  U|)on  the  mountains  demanding 
not  less  than  two  thousand  shepherds  lo 
gather  them  into  folds  for  Christ.  Look  at 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  human  family 
j>till  in  ignorance  of  the  Lord  that  bought 
them. 

Consider  then  the  adaptation  of  oar  enter- 
prise, to  stay  the  flood  of  threatening  evils, 
dissipate  the  darkness,  and  send  salvation  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Notice  what  has 
already  been  done.  A  large  share  of  our 
home  missionaries,  and  tu>o  thirds  of  all  the 
misf  ionaries  sent  out  by  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  have 
been  akied  by  charity.  The  1,500  paators 
and  evangelists,  educated  by  this  Society, 
have  been  instrumental  of  at  least  2,600 
revivals  of  religion,  embracing  215,000  sool% 
hopefully  joined  to  the  Lord  in  an  ever 
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lasting  covenant.  Estimate  our  Influence 
upon  the  cause  of  sound  learning; — common 
schools  improTcd  and  invig;orated,  academies 
and  colleges,  and  (lieologrical  seminaries 
established,  and  sound  principles  defended. 
Nay,  we  cannot  allude  to  the  half;  but 
look  ye  to  all  that  God  has  made  \is  in- 
strumental of,  and  say,  shall  this  cause  be 
sustained  ?  Behold  the  outstretched,  im- 
ploring hands  of  a  dying  world.  Behold 
the  men  eager  to  be  furnished  for  the  woric 
of  their  salvation,  and  remember  that  God 
has  lodged  with  you  the  Iceys  of  the  king- 
dom. Cease  tiKMe  dolorous  complaints  of 
poverty.  Untie  your  purse,  and  send  on 
nigh  your  believing,  ardent  prayers,  com- 
mending this  cause  daily  to  the  great  Lord 
of  the  harvest. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year  are,  Rev.  George  E.  Pierce,  D.  D., 
President;  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Blood,  Secretary, 
and  Anson  A.  Brewster,  Esq.,  Treasuier; 
Harvey  Baldwin,  Auditor;  Rev.  Messrs. 
Ansel  R.  Clark,  Samuel  Bissell,  William 
Hanford,  Everton  Judson,  £.  P.  Barrows, 
C.  A.  Boardman,  Alvan  Nash,  William  C. 
Clark,  Harvey  Blodgett,  Nathan  B.  Purin- 
too,  and  Ctrlos  Smith,  Directors. 


Wo&CBSTKH  North  Auxxliart. 

The  Worcester  North  Auxiliary  Educa- 
tion Society  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Petitrsham,  Oct.  22, 1840.  The  President 
being  absent,  Dea.  C.  Cheney,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents,  took  the  chair.  The  meet- 
ing was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  following  officers  were  chosen 
for  the  ensuing  year,  vii : — Rev.  E.  Perkins, 
President ;  Rev.  Lewis  Sabin,  Dea.  Cyrus 
Cheney,  Dea.  J.  Ellingwood,  Vice  Presi- 
dents; Rev.  Cyrus  Mann,  Secretary;  Mr. 
Moses  Chamberlain,  Treasurer ;  Dea.  B. 
Hawks,  Auditor.  The  Secretary  read  the 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
was  accepted.  There  being  no  delegation 
from  the  .Parent  Society  present.  Rev.  Mr. 
Lovell  addressed  the  meeting,  showing  in 
a  eondusive  manner,  that  the  beneficiaries 
more  than  compensate  for  all  that  is  bestow- 
ed upon  them,  by  the  good  tliey  accomplish 
previously  to  entering  the  ministry. 

Washikoton  Coitwty  Avxiliart,  Vt. 

Thx  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
lield  Sept.  24, 1840,  at  Berlin.    The  Presi- 


dent, Hon.  Jeduthun  Loomis,  In  the  chair. 
1  e  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  made  and 
accepted.  The  Secretary  made  his  report, 
which  was  also  accepted.  The  Society  was 
then  addressed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Taylor. 

Officers  f^r  the  year  are,  Hon.  Jedutban 
Loomis,  President;  Ferrand  F.  Merrill* 
Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  Henry  Y. 
Bams,  Eiq.,  Auditor. 


EDUCATION  IN  GREECE. 

Thr  following  letter  from  O.  A.  Perdt- 
caris,  Consul  of  the  United  States  in  Greece* 
to  Lieut.  Governor  Winthrop,  of  this  city,  is 
here  inserted,  as  containing  late  information 
in  respect  to  the  prospects  of  education  in 
that  country. 

AthaiM,  July  96, 1840. 

DxAR  Sir, — A  few  days  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  your  favor  of  last 
March,  and  in  compliance  with  your  request 
I  forward  you  the  inclosed  diploma,  together 
with  the  transanctions  of  the  Archcoiogical 
Society  for  1839.  The  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  this  Society  present  you  with  their 
respects,  and  at  the  same  time  beg  to  inform 
you  that  it  is  their  intention  to  forward  you 
some  further  particulars  of  their  Society. 
We  have  had  our  annual  meeting  for  the 
year  of  1840  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to 
inform  you  that  the  assembly  was  as  no* 
merous  as  it  was  interesting.  Should  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Athens  meet  with 
the  patronage  it  deserves,  it  may  yet  be  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light  many  valuable 
remains  of  ancient  art. 

One  of  the  many  objects  which  at  present 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  Greeks,  is  the 
erection  of  the  University  of  Athens.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  institution 
are  duly  appreciated  by  the  people,  and  the 
genero«ity  they  display  for  the  attainment 
of  this  object  is  highly  creditable  to  their 
patriotism.  The  rich  and  the  poor  are  con* 
tributing  their  might,  and  the  list  of  sub- 
scriptions is  approaching  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Besides  the  aubscriptions 
in  money,  there  are  donations  in  books, 
philosophical  instruments,  &c.,  &c.  Mr. 
Schlnus,  a  Greek  banker  at  Vienna,  has 
presented  to  the  University  of  Athens  a 
telescope  of  great  power,  and  also,  the 
necessary  expenses  tor  the  erection  of  an 
observatory.  In  short,  there  is  every  hope 
now  that  the  University  of  Athens  will  soon 
be  completed,  and  that  it  will  be  provided 
with  neces^arv  apparatus  for  the  different 
departments  of  letters  and  science.  Europe 
bu  contributed  considerable  sumf  for  the 
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furtherance  of  thU  object,  and  as  the  com- 
mittee hail  applied  to  the  friends  of  Grec^% 
in  the  United  States,  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
America  wili  aid  this  object  of  Grecian  re- 
generation. The  anxiety  of  the  Greeks  for 
tlie  cause  of  letters  and  science  has  dis- 
played itself  not  only  in  favor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, bat  also  in  behalf  of  female  edu- 
cation. Their  Education  Society,  which 
was  established  about  two  years  ago,  and 
which  is  supported  by  the  thruevoience  of 
its  benefactors  and  members — the  former  of 
whom  pay  eighty-five  dollars  for  life,  and 
the  latter  five  per  annum — has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  female  school,  which 
contains,  besides  thirty  beneficiaries  who 
are  to  become  teachers,  two  hundred  pupils. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  I  was 
appointed  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  ever  since  my  election,  we  have 
not  only  introduced  various  improvements 
in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  central 
achoo>I  of  the  Society,  but  have  added  two 
hundred  subscribers  to  the  list  of  regular 
tnembers,  and  have  created  an  annual  in- 
come of  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  interest  y6u  have  ever  felt  in  behalf 
of  Greece,  and  the  assurance  that  her  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  are  to  you  sources  of 
pleasure,  have  induced  me  to  give  you  the 
above  particulars,  and  1  hope  you  will  excuse 
the  liberty. 

Your  humble  and  ob*t  servant, 

G.  A.  Perdicabis. 
Hoe.  Thomat  L.  Winthrop,  LL.  D.  Boston. 


REV.  JAMES    BRADFORD'S   CENTEN- 
NIAL ADDRESS  AT  ROWLEY,  Ms. 

Mr.  Bradford  commences  the  Address  by 
giving  some  brief  account  of  the  Reformers 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  of  the  Puritans 
in  later  date,  and  particularly  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  He  then  gives  a  general  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  churches  embraced 
within  the  ancient  town  of  Rowley.  From 
the  Address  we  gather  the  following  facts : 
The  first  church  was  formed  Dec.  8,  1639. 
and  the  Rev.  Ezelciel  Rogers,  who  had 
previously  been  a  settled  minister  in  Row- 
ley, Yorkshire,  England,  was  installed  over 
it.  For  171  years  after  this,  no  minuter 
was  ever  sep^irated  from  the  church  but  by 
death — a  strong  evidence  that  the  people 
were  not  given  to  division,  change  or  strife. 

The  second  church  was  embodied  Oct.  4, 
1732 ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  a 
period  of  108  years,  the  people  have  had 
but  two  ministers,  the  Rev.  James  Chandler 
and  the  Rev.  Isaac  Braman.    The  latter 


still  survives,  and  is  able  to  discharge  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  minister 
of  Christ.  How  great  the  contrast  with 
what  is  witnessed  in  the  present  day ! 

''  In  XheeUven  churches  whose  history  is  given, 
there  hnve  been,  including  (hoite  now  in  office, 
in  the  firsl  parish  trine  pastors;  in  tlie  second, 
two:  in  the  first  Baptist,  eight;  in  Bydeldf  fit ; 
in  Unebroook,  ttto;  in  Bradfurd,  Arst  parish, 
nine;  in  second  parish,  f/irM;  in  lioxford,  first 
parish,  nm«;  in  tlie  second  ptirxih,  three ;  in  all, 
forty-uren  pastors.  All  tliose  of  the  Congre- 
gational churciies,  thirty-nine  in  number,  re- 
cetv<H)  a  collegiate  education." 

*'The  number  of  deaths  in  Rowley  during  ibe 
first  century  aAer  the  first  settlement  of  the  town, 
according  to  the  records,  which  do  not  by  any 
means  include  all,  was  1,0!^;  daring  the  second 
century,  the  number  was  2,545,  making  in  all 
3,570.  Of  the  2.545  who  died  in  the  second 
century,  and  whose  ages  only  are  recorded. 
teventy-tnco  were  over  ninety^  aod  fimr  arrived 
to  a  hundred  years  and  upwards.  Duncan 
Stewart,  a  ship-carpenter,  died  in  1717,  aged 
one  hundred.  Dr.  IJavid  Bennct  died  in  1718, 
ared  one  hundred  and  three.  Widow  Sarah 
Ha3'den  died  in  1729,  aged  one  hundred  and 
three.  Widow  Anna  Grant  died  1801,  aged 
one  hundred  and  jtte  yearsJ* 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  Address  Mr. 
Bradford  has  the  following  important  re- 
marks : 

"  My  friends,  for  what  wouild  you  part  to-da^ 
with  your  religious  institutions,  and  ail  their 
blessed  influence  lui  the  present  and  eternal  exis- 
tence of  yourselves,  j^our  families,  and  fcimlred  7 
Can  you  name  a  price?  And  is  any  thing  loo 
much  to  ikt,  that  you  may  have  them  continued 
unimpaired  7  Ana  will  they  not  be  as  valuable 
to  your  posterity,  as  tbey  are  to  yourselves  f 
Then,  as  your  auceslors  acted  fiir  you  as  well  as 
for  themselves,  so  should  you  for  myriads  vet 
unborn.  And  permit  me  to  remind  you,  tiiai 
Ou  most  ejkicnt  method  of  promoting  the  desired 
ohfect  is  the  nurinlenanee  of  a  reguiar  and  per- 
manent ministry, 

"  Without  the  ministrv,  religion  and  its  in^itu- 
tions  cannot  he  upheld,  for  so  has  God  ordained ; 
aod  as  lie  has  made  use  of  the  ministry,  pre- 
eminently, in  the  accomplitihmeut  of  bis  parp«t8es 
of  mercer  towards  men,  in  preceding  ages,  so  he 
will  continue  to  do  to  the  end  of  time.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  divinely  inspired  Apcwtles,  aud 
the  primitive  preachers  of  the  Gosjiel,  who,  I 
ask,  were  the  chief  instruments  of  the  mighty 
rcfiirmatioD  fi^m  popery,  mid  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  and  giving  iliem  to  the  people  in  their 
own  tongue?  Who  have  been  the  principal 
defenders  of  Christianity  and  its  instituuons  from 
the  ruthless  attacks  of  infidels,  and  poured  out  a 
flood  of  religious  instruction,  by  the  priutetl  page, 
to  eiiliebten,  guide,  and  savuigiv  benefit  both 
old  and  young?  To  whom,  under  QcxI,  do  we 
owe  the  origin  of  the  various  benevolent  cuter- 
prises  of  the  day,  and  plans  for  reformation,  and 
their  successful  advancement  ?  Need  I  tell  you 
it  is  to  ministers?  To  what  extent  are  tho 
irreligious  found  to  he  convinced  of  sin  and 
converted  truly  to  God,  and  Christians  carried 
forward  in  the  divine  life,  without  the  Chris- 
lian  minister  ?    Indeed,  where  do  good  BMrats 
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flourisli,  where  it  learnini^  patronized^  where  do 
civilization  and  civil  lib<:riy  smile  Qii  degraded 
man,  Rnd  the  Cll^i^tian  iniui^iiry  has  no  pari  in 
it  7  Who  in  fact  were  more  insirumeniai  in 
■euling  New  England,  and  rearing  our  preri<ius 
inslituliorai  of  religion,  learning,  and  libfr(y,and 
who  more  efficient  in  su<itaiuing  iliem,  than  min- 
ixlers  ?  Am  1  charged  wiih  b(instin|;  7-  I  repel 
the  charge ;  I  do  but  justly  ma^nily  the  office. 
The  miniblry,  1  say,  to  be  niosl  eificacious  should 
be  reguiar  and  permanmU* 


[From  the  Latheraa  ObteiTer.] 

ONB  HUNDRED  LABORERS  WANTED  IM- 
MEDIATELY IN  THE  WEST  ALONE! 

Dkar  Brethren  iw  Christ:  —  Will 
you  read  Che  extract  Inserted  below,  from 
the  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  the  West,  and 
then  retire  to  your  closets,  and  look  up- 
wardi  for  direction  ?  If  this  unadorned 
picture  of  the  deMitution  of  our  Zion  in  one 
small  synod,  does  not  draw  out  your  sym- 
pathies for  those  of  the  same  faith,  remem- 
ber that  in  the  various  synods  of  Ohio,  the 
same  spiritual  destitutions  are  found,  and 
hitherto  have  not  been  supplied  but  to  a 
limited  extent.  We  are  but  a  handful  in 
the  great  valley,  where  the  work  is  so  great 
and  the  laborers  so  few  1  Do  you  ask  what 
you  shall  have  for  a  compensation?  Let 
me  answer  you  in  the  language  of  Wesley 
to  White  field — "food  to  eat,  and  raiment 
to  put  on;  a  house  to  lay  your  head  in, 
tueh  as  your  Master  had  not ;  and  a  crown 
of  glory  thatfadeth  not  away.** 

We  promise  you  not  ease  or  comfort;  if 
you  seek  that,  stay  at  the  plough  or  in  the 
workshop ;  or  study  one  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions. But  if  you  are  willing  to  undergo 
hardships — to  bear  with  perils  by  water  and 
perils  by  land — to  count  not  your  life  dear 
that  you  may  win  souls  to  Christ,  and  at 
last  be  found  in  him,  we  will  ray  welcome, 
and  receive  you  as  beloved  in  the  Lord, 

"  The  Committee  report  that  there  are 
four  vacant  congregations  in  Marion  county, 
Indiana,  viz.  one  at  John  Klingelschmidis, 
nine  miles  north  west  of  Indianapolis ;  one 
north  east  nineteen  miles  from  the  same 
place ;  another  ten  miles  south  east  of  the 
same  city ;  also  two  other  places  on  the 
National  Koad,  west  of  the  town,  where 
churches  can  be  organized.  A  congrega- 
tion could  be  formed  in  Macoupin  county, 
near  Cariinville,  and  one  near  Shelbyville, 
in  llliaois;  and  a  minister  would  be  sup- 
ported at  Moimt  Carmel,  in  the  same  State. 
There  is  a  proi>pecl  of  collecting  several 
congregations  in  and  about  Cliarlestown, 
Clarke  eoimty,  Ind.  There  are  vacant 
charges  in  Shaker  Prairie  and  Attica  on  tlie 
Wabash.  In  New  Albany  it  is  thought  a 
congregation  cotild  be  formed.  There  is 
a  vacant  congregation  in  Davies  and  Green 
counties  on  White  River,  with  about  50  or 
60  members.     There  are  io  addition  to 


these,  Lutherans  or  Lutheran  congregations 
in  the  following  places,  in  Indiana. 

'*  In  Rush  and  Henry  counties;  inFooD- 
tain  county,  on  Stony  Creek;  in  Mont- 
gomery county ;  in  Parke  and  Putnam 
counties  over  the  line  on  Raccoon  Creek ; 
in  Shelby  county,  between  Blue  River  and 
Sugar  Creek ;  in  Jackson  county  there  are 
70  families  of  Swiss  Lutherans  who  are 
anxious  for  a  pastor ;  in  Union  county.  III. 
there  are  two  congregations  and  two  preach- 
ing places.  In  St.  Clair  county  there  are 
more  Germans  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  State,  fiardstown  and  vicinity  are  said 
to  abound  with  Germans,  and  is  an  impor- 
tant station.  Tazewell  county.  III.,  above 
Peoria,  on  the  Mackinaw  River,  and  Put* 
nam  county,  west  of  Hemspin,  cootaina 
many  important  settlements  of  German 
Lutherans.  Chicago  and  neighborhood,  in 
Cook  county,  has  some  Lutherans.  Wabash 
county,  with  a  part  of  Lawrence  and  Ed- 
wards counties  afford  fine  prospects  for  our 
church. 

**  At  Quincy,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  m 
church  uf  150  members,  which  is  vacant. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  has  many  Lutherans,  and  m 
congregation  might  be  organized.  In  Ralls 
and  Munroe  counties  there  is  a  considerable 
settlement  of  Lutherans,  without  a  pastor 
or  church." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  this 
extract.  Oh !  read  it  prayerfully  and  decide 
in  the  light  of  duty  to  those  perishing  souls. 
If  your  pecuniary  means  prevent  you  from 
studying  for  the  station  of  a  watchman  on 
the  walls  of  Zion,  the  Education  Society* 
thank  God,  will  assist  you.  Our  College 
and  Seminary  at  Gettysburg  are  open  for 
you.  The  seininaries  of  Columbus,  Lexing- 
ton, and  Hartwick  invite  you  to  prepare  for 
being  a  laborer  that  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
come  up  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty.  Consecrate  your  time  and 
acquirements,  your  bodies  and  souls,  to  the 
glorious  cause  of  the  Saviour,  and  when 
this  world  passeth  away  from  you  forever, 
you  will  bless  God  that  you  were  used  as 
instruments  to  save  souls  from  death,  and 
that  in  watering,  your  own  soul  was  watered 
from  above.  A.  F.  O. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  GOOD  MINISTER. 

It  has  been  as  truly  as  quaintly  said, 

that 

God*i  miniiteri  these  gracot  aboald  poaaats ; 

Of  an  aRi(»amftdor  the  high  address. 

A  Father's  tandernoas,  a  sheplierd^s  eare; 

A  leader**  courage  which  the  cross  can  boar ; 

A  rulor*s  awe,  a  watcliinan*s  wakeful  eye, 

A  pilot*!  skill  the  helm  in  storm  to  plj; 

A  fisher's  patience  and  a  workman*!  toil, 

A  gnide*«  dexterity  to  disembroil, 

A  prophet's  inspiratioa  from  above, 

A  teacbarti  koowMge,  aad  a  Stminu's  Isssl 


1841.] 


FUNDS. 


2es 


CF) 


RULES  OF  LIVING. 

UmRst.  Hogh  P«t0ri*  haghey  tobit  Daacbler. 
Loodon,  A.  D.  IWO.] 

WhofloeTer  would  live  loni;  and  bles- 
sedly, let  him  obserre  tbeae  following 
rales,  by  which  he  thall  attaia  to  that 
which  he  desireth. 


Let  thy 

Tboof  bU  be 

Talk  — 

Works  — 

Manners  — 

Diet  — 

Apparel  — 

wni       — 

Sleep  — 
Prayen  — 
Recreation — 
Memory    — 


divine,  awful,  godly. 
Iiult%  honest,  true, 
profitable,  holy,  charitable, 
grave,  courteous,  cheerful, 
temperate,  convenient,  frugal. 
sol)er,  neat,  comely, 
confiant,  obedient,  ready, 
moderate,  quiet,  seasonable, 
short,  devout,  often,  fervent, 
lawful,  brief,  seldom, 
of  death,  punishment,  glory. 


FUNDS. 

Receipis  of  the  American  Education  Society ,  for 
Hie  January  Quarter ,  1841. 


INCOMR  PROM  PUND8 

•B4  or 

tOkVB  REFUNDBO 

i,8nis 

LOIACiea. 

JoftJH,  Mr.  Mr.  Anroii  Weednmn,  bf  Dm. 

D.  Nar«  ■nd  De«.  Wm.  Q.  Li«ml>«rt, 

Exeeuiun,  faal.  oriheBeqaait  70  00 

Cbneortf,  S.  B.  SuaitnaK  Brovo,  bj  8t^ 

phen  AmbniM,  Kaq.  Bi.  100  00 

Bariford,    Ct    Mr.    NornMnd  8mhb,   Jr. 

by  Fr»nei»f»nonm,  Eaq.  Bi.  9M  00 

Lmitam,  Fi.  Rev.  Pmer  Read,  bj  Mr.  Rih 

foa  RmuI.  Bx.  so  00 

Mti/htd,  Mt.  Mr.  Arteama  WeodwaRl,  bj 

Dm.  fiUJ«h  F.  Woodward,  Ex.  ICO 


ADXIUART  BOGIBTIJM. 

ScrrOLK  CoiTRTT. 

(Mardy  RopM,  E«q.  Bootmi,  Tr.) 

AmIom,  SkIoih  StrMt  8ode(/,  bal.  ofiobi.  bf 
De<i.  S.  Tenor 
A  l^lj  of  Park  SiTMC  Sec. 
I,  a  l^ad/ 


,»3  00 


99  07 
1  M 
1 


BasKiHiaB  CoenTT. 

[Rev.  H.  N.  Brlnamad«,  PIttaMd,  Tr.) 
WUflMMSHMi,  LadiM'Ed.  Boc  bjr  Mn.  E.  Kcllof g,  Tr.  40  00 

Esias  CooRTr  Sooth. 

(Hoo.  DavM  Cheat*,  Eaaox,  Tr.) 

DamwTB.  Boe.  of  Rer.  Thot.  P.  Field,  of  which 

§10  w  to  couiu  bim  an  H.  M.  §2  14 

f«a«s,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Crowell  4i  00 

IfeMiilon.  Boc.  or  Rev.  Mr.  Keltoy  10  S7 

lAdiee'  Sewin/t  Soe.  6  00—15  S7 

iWMftotoM,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Jeflbrda  IS  89 

JBoetvort,  Soe.  of  Re?.  Mr.  Oale,  by  Mr.  J. 

£.  Oou  90  OO 

ir(MA4Mt,  Bifmand  Kimbdl,  E«.  ano.  VKf*% 

by  t3i«iei0r  Alden,  M.  D.  6  00— l«l  » 

Mort  ol  the  above  by  Rer.  B.  fiiMiwo,  Aff't. 


EttBZ  COUUTT  NOSTH. 
[Col.  B^0llea•r  Hale,  Newborj,  Tr.) 
AnuAury,  HVal,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ctark 


81  00 
I0  7S 


Bm^otA  VTmi,  Leiiiea'Cb.8oe.6  28,  L«diei' 

Beitev.  Soe.  5  SO 
BrUfi/ord.  Yoanm  Lrfuliea  Id  Mhe  Haael* 

Une'a  Sehool  14  00 

Soe.  of  R«T.  Mr.  Penj  18  MM17  00 

A«4/hrrf,  IFwl^Biic.  ofBav.  Mr.  ManiM         M  80 


WftMryporlfoe.  ofRcv.  Mr.  Cuapbcll  88  00 
Do.  or  RCt.  Or.  Dana  80  00 

Do.  of  Rot.  Mr.  Steama  41  UO 

Do.  of  R«*.  M».  Dimnilek  98  64 

Mn.  Mary  Gieenle  if  IS  1)0 

Ladlea'  Miaahmar*  Soe.  8  84—188  81 

Adiabunr*  Soe.  vl  Rev.  Mr.  Hadley  4  07 

TopaJUId,  8m.  of  Rev.  Mr.  McBwen  48  04 

Wul  Nwwhuff,  Ui  PdrWh  91  98 

Soe.  or  Kev.  Mr.  Bdrell  42  83-<03 

Moic  of  Uie  above  bj  Rev.  B.  Encnen,  Af  *U 


EOCCATIOIV  SOCIBTT  III  BaooEriKLD 
AisociATioir. 

{Rev.  Mieab  Stone,  BraekfleM,  8.  P.  Tr.) 

Bnol^/ltld,  (  WtstJ  Bm.  of  Rev.  F.  liMlMi,  Is  |Mirt, 


EoUCATIOIf  SOCIBTT  1H  HARMOIfT 
CoNrXRBRCB  OF  CHDRCHBt. 

(Wm.  C.  Copron,  F.aq.  Uxbrldire,  Tr.) 

Or^/lon,  Soe.  o(  Rev.  Mr.  Blacoe,  §40  ef  vhlA 

to  eouat.  Rev. an  H.  M.  79  77 

By  Rev.  Joa.  Emeraoo,  Art. 
JMUfrwy,  9 


40  00 


00-8177 


FSAlfKLIN  CoUffTT. 

(Mr.  Bolomen  Maxwell,  Jr.  Oreeoteld,  Tr.) 
Cbmaoy,  Mr.  Joaeph  Avef7  .  18 


SkMmrm,  Mlaa  Uouiaa  Packard ,  to  eooit.  Rev. 
TbeophUua  Packard,  Jr.  ao  H.  M. 


Hampobit  CoONTf. 

( Mr.  Bamuel  Rayaolda,  BprfsftoM,  Tr.) 
JMmuoh,  Dm.  A.  W.  Porter  78  00 

The  Ibllowhif  by  Rev.  Joaepk  Emtnoa,  Aft. 
Sprfmgjkldf  8m.  of  Rev.  Or.  Oifoed,  in 
Mrt  85  80 

Do.  of  Mr.  RmmII  do.  18  00—100  88 


WttJU'd,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Davie 

IFeal  SprlrngJIttd,  Soe.  of  Rev.  A.  AufrnalM 

Wuocl,  m  part,  of  which  §40  la  to  conat. 

him  an  H.  M.  and  §ISioeonat.  Mr.  £d. 

Brmthwonh  a  L.  M .  ol  ibe  Cu.  Soe. 
WVbruham,  North,  Boe.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Boweia 
BalaoM  Id  the  hands  of  Uie  Tr.  for  1830 


40  80 


68  7! 
19  84 
8  88-818  IT 


IIampsribb  Courts. 

[Hon.  Lewii  Stranf ,  Nerthamflon,  Tr.] 

Amh*r0t,  Bee.  of  Rev.  Aaron  M.  (^tlon, 

in  part,  §40  of  which  to  coMt.  him 

an  H.  M.  08  40 

8m.  of  Rev.  fieorfe  Cooke,  la  put 
to  eonau  him  an  II.  M.  90  S7— 84  97 

Kmtt  Hnmplon.  Santnel  Willlatnn,  Eiq.  100  00 

Bmjbid,  8(>c.  of  Rev .  M r .  W hiion  75  80 

Baa/kUL,  Soe.  of  Rev  Henry  S.  NelU,  of  which, 

48  45  ia  by  llie  Liaflim  to  conat.  him  an  H. 

M.  31S  to  conat.  Mr.  John  Billino  "  1"  M. 

of  Co.  Soe.  and  §10  hal.  to  conat.  Dr.  Ad- 

diaon  I..  PMk  aT..  M.  ofCo.  Soe.  148  00 

WTflfaiiaatiirf,  Conf.  Soe.  in  part  £1  10 

TlM  above  by  Rev.  Joteph  Emeraon,  A|r*l. 

Modify.  Gen.  Ben.  Soe.  by  8.  Dlchinaoa,  Tr.       78  00 
Northampton,  Bm.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Willey,  bv  D. 
B.  Barrett  53  00 

Ben.  Soe.  in  the  EdwardaChnreh     18  50—01  80 
From  the  dif  poeidile  Fuod  of  die  Aaxltiaiy  910  00—780  48 


NoaroLK  CouffTr. 

(Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D.  Doi«lMat«r,  Tr.) 

BvabifrM,  Dm.  Jonathan  Neweomb  10  08 

FymkOn,  Ladle*'  Ch.  Soe.  In  .V.  W.  Sehool  Ob. 

trict  in  the  Pariah  of  Rev.  Dt.  ld«,  bv  Mi». 

Delia  E.  Metcalf,  See.  9  00 

Aoctery,  Rev.  JoMph  S.  Clark  10  00—99  00 


Old  Colokt. 

(Ool.  AlexanderSeahnry,  New  Badfiird,  Tr.) 

Attttbtro*,  9d  ConjT.  8m.  97  00 

Fhir  Hewen,  l.adiM  of  the  Soe.  of  Rev.  Mr. 

Rohena  98  50 

mi  Piver,  Sm.  of  Rev.  Orin  Fowler  159  10 

JVantedkvl,  Sm.  of  Rev.  George  C.  Par- 
trWf  e  40  00 

UdiM'  Ed.  Bee.  tal.  of  sobi.  bj 
Mm.  a.  O.  Dtrrlek,  Bm.  18 


864 


FUNDS. 


[P 


Nnt  Bmffmd,  Am.  of  Rer.  Hr.  Btafth, 
•r  which  #15  caib  lo  comC.  John  A. 
Pbrkcr,    Kaq.     nwd    Mr.    Ha^tlon 
C«f  fSahMll,  L.  M.  of  the  A«s.  StiC  til  n 
Soc  or  Kev.  Mr.  Rofwru  If  00 

Mr.  Ollbert  Kichinoiid,  Indndinx 
th«  hgd.  tkc»ii»l.  him  and  Mr*. 
Rkhmuofl,  L.  M.  vfAQx.  •»«.   St  00-450  50 
fiamtu^ft^  8oc  tff  Rev.  C.  Blml^vii  25  U) 

Jhitpufc,  .Sflc.  wf  fto*.  Mr.  O'O  xtatf  18  38 

3ih*nr«m,«<oc.  of  Re*.  Mr.  M«iibj,  bf 

Mr    II.  R«e.|,  I'r.  ol  U«Mir.  78  00 

Dp.  wr  H«T.  K'tmry,  by  do.  15 

MmLoC  ilM  alov*  hj  B«v.  JoMph 


0fr-M7C5 


PlTHOOTH  CoUffTT. 

(D«%  Morton  Bililf,  BridfrMler.Tr.] 

AoeiMftr,  fSiuUpoUittJ  Soe.  of  B«v.  Dr. 

RoWtiiM 
K^rdkiMt,  Rev.  Mk  Nott'a  ParWi,  LmdlM' 

fid.  Soc  Oj  Mrs.  Abtf «il  Bnas 

Ebmoiovs  Chak.8oc.  or  Mipdlsssx 

NOKTH  AND  VlCINITT. 


16  10 
90 


10 


[DMaiooathaaf .  Adans,  GnHoa,  Tr.] 

iUAly 

6  74 

il«ii««iWt 

0  80 

.nieftittrf 

27  40 

Oroloft 

aoao 

Hmrvard                       » 

20  80 

LMminftn* 

11  84 

87  ao 

Miriay 

800 

T^99nttnd 

88  18 

Wnt/ord 

11  95-185  84 

Bhods  ItLARD  State  Aoviliabt. 

[Mr.  1mm  WIIsox,  Provklenca,  Tr.) 

0rbMi,  LadlMofthe  Soe.  of  Re«.  Tbomu  Sbepard, 
M  MUi.  pajrHia  pan  Us  a  Tamp.  SdioL 


63  95 


#5,719  58 


MAIMS  BRANCH. 

(Pror.  Wililaa  Sinjlli,  Bratuwfek,Tr.] 

AruMwicft,  IndlvldORlf 
Ommhtrkutdf  Coar.  Ch.  and  Soc 
^90  (M»«icf«fcr,  do.  do. 

W^a  do.  da. 

Yert,  GoafeiWBce  eont. 

TIN  Mlowlnf  bjr  R«v.  JIm.  R.  Whealoek,  Kf\. 

Bank.  Rav.  Mr.  PadiMr'f  Ch.  nod  Boe.  #100  of  wMch 
imm  Woi.  Rlchardaon,  IS«i.  lo  eooat.  Wtti.  P. 
RlihanlaoH  an  H.  M. 
Ratr.  Mr.  Elllnrwood'f  Ch.  and  8o«. 

Bmnawidi,  an  imlWidual 

Ltbmnon.  Cunr.  Ch.  and  Soc 

H«rth  YonaoHlfc,  do.   do. 

9ouA  Btrwutf       da.  do. 

WtUftoboro'i  do.  da. 

Waurnia$t  do.  do. 

Winslom,  do.  do. 

Banfar,  Mn.  M.  PUk,  in  part  for  Pomror  flchol. 

/iaitoMU,  Riiftu  K.  Par?,  £aq.  bt  pajmt  oo  Ui  MmI 

2it.  £HMrt,  Mn.  Kiuiatlre 

Tha  lut  three  bj  Prof.  Pocrf. 


8  00 

4  60 

600 

8  00 

19  55 

194  00 

81  00 

300 

10  00 

9  86 

7  00 

94  00 

4  90 

7  00 

17  50 

A.  75  00 

1  00 

#981  01 


NEW  HAMP8BIRE  BRANCH. 


[Ron.  Samuai  Morrll,  Concord,  Tr.) 

DttrMA,  Mr.  John  Eutman.  bal.  lo  cmitC  Us  aon 
Joaephiw  Eaaiman  a  L.  M.  orCo.  Soe. 

Hampton  FbXls  and  Suih^wA.  Soc.  of  Rav.  Saifiio 
T.  AbbuU,  bal.  to  eonst.  hini  an  H.  M. 

N*t»mark«t,  bj  Rar.  Tbonuw  T.  Riehioend 

Jtyt,  eolleeilone 

Mnwl  Ch««(«r,  Mr.  John  Fobom,  toeoott.  Mm  a  L.  M. 
The  above  bjr  Joaaph  Boanlnmn,  Kaq.  Tr.  of  Roek* 
lafham  CaDf.  orChurcbee. 

Amktntt  I^adlae*  Ed.  Soe.  hy  M'wa  L.  Baftmaa,  Tr. 
Maneotic,  do.  do.  by  Mn.  Burgen 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  BoyleUm,  Tr.  Uillaboro'  Co.  Aux.  E.  8. 

OriKre  BarboTf  eolleetkiM  7  00 

DmrkuHh                do.  8  52 

ilocA«fffir,              do.  35 

AknfcenOni,           da.  8  43 

Thmtmtnk,             do.  7  38 

Wak^UUf             da.  8  50 


P«d(Mt  expMMior  the  Co.  Soe. 


600 


10  00 
800 
480 
5  00 

96  85 
685 

Br  Mr.  Bdmand  i.  I^am,  Tr. 
^cworA,  Mtai  Hannah  Waia 
aummmton,  fC^mtnj  Ch.  ajid  8ae.ta 

Lanfr'iMer,  a  L.  M.  of  N. 

AUanw,  Jr. 


Oa.Aa.Bd. 


Bav.  Daniel 


•  «• 


#184  5S 


87  9t 

00  07 

835 

6&00 

4  06 

88  80 

U99 

NORTH  WRSTRRN  BRANCH, 
rioaairii  Wanicr,  Raq.  MiddlaOuiy,  Vl.  Tr.] 
B^mlagtoa,  Soc.  of  Re*.  I>r.  Hooker 
OrwMy  do.  of  lie*.  Mr.  Murrte 

5AaroH,         dn.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mnnw  (a  fevindkhk.) 
Spring fkiH,  do.  nfRev.  Mr.  Holme* 
H'«aiAcr«/lft(rf  fPtrktnavUft  Pmr.j  imlWhlMla 

Do.         (Bom  Por.)  Soc.  ol  Rev.  Mr.  Hdmia 
Waodatodkt  Snc.  ni  Rev.  Mr.  Wri^ 
Bj  Bar.  Job  Hall,  A#>U 

#918  84 

GONNBCTICDT  BRANCH. 
[BllplialatTeri7,  E«i.  UaiUbrd,  Tr.) 

Brootim,  eoll.  in  Ch.  and  Soe.  hi  pan,  bf  Mr.  D.  C. 

RoMnsoo,  Tr.  of  Windham  Co.  Aux.  49  84 

Daop  Ruer,  do.  in  Canf .  Ch.  and  Soc  bal.  by  Rev. 

Mr.  Chapman 
Bual  Wlmdaor,  N.  Soe.  Individ*,  bj  Rev.  Mr.  Baitlett 
Oranhf,  Ch.  end  Soc.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hemenway 
UamtUnf  Mt  Carroel.  egll.  ia  Conr.  Ch.  and  See.  kgr 

A .  Tewnaeod,  Tr.  N.  Haven  Co.  Aux. 
Remden,  Plaiua,  do.  do.  do. 
KUUnglv,  Rev.  Mr.  WhiUnore'e  See.  bal.  ofeell.  kgr  D. 

C.  Robinion,  Tr. 
Midftuhurj,  Ben.  Amoc.  by  A.  Townsetfd,  Tr.  Ac.  bal. 
Atil/ord.  Iwt.  of  colls,  do. 

^•w  Lotuhmt  dnnation  from  Hod.  Thoe.  W.  WOlanM 
JB^rook,  Pettlpunf ,  Con^.  Soe.  i>y  Rev.  A.  Hovaj, 

thro'  Pros.  Day 
Tkoaipaim,  coll.  In  part,  by  Rev.  B.  Boiereoa,  Af*t 
A'anMdk,  Koe.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Arrae  98  37 

Do.  of  Hev.  Mr.  Bond,  ia  part,  of  whidi, 
#10  >«  to  complete  the  L.  M.  of  the  Br. 
IbrUen.  Wm.  Wil!!jim«,  #15  lor  L.  M. 
of  Co.  Soc.  tor  L.  P.  8.  Poeter,  Esq., 

}|1S  for  L.   M.  of  Co.  Soc  for  Hon. 
ohn  Rockwell  and  #15  for  L.  M.  of 
do.  for  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Oils  166 

Mr.  Russell  Hobtsutl  and  Mr.  Amoe  H. 
HabbsFd,  eleven  Reams  Paper,  lo  eaaoU 
them  L.  M.  of  the  Co.  Soe.  valued  al  88  00 

Ladles'  Ed.  Soe.  M  « 

The  collecdons  in  Norwich  by  Rav.  J.  Emerw,  Agt. 
WalerkMry.  bal.  of  eoUs.  by  A.  Townsead,  Tr.  fte.  •  IB 

Woodalodt,  N.  eoll.  in  Ch.  aod  Soe.  of  Rev.  liont  8. 
Houyh,  #40  of  which  to  ceaal.  Um  an  U.  M.  I7 

D.  C.  RofahieeD,  Tr.  *e.  44  68 


93  09 

850 
16  28 

888 
908 

850 

14  35 

0  08 

100  00 

18  88 
18  88 
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WESTERN  RRSBRYE  BRANCH. 

[AnioB  A.  Brewster,  Esq., 

,  BndMB,  0.,  Tr.] 

Adrian,  Mieh.,  W.  R.  Pawen 

1  08 

BrawnA«/m 

17  36 

Burton,  Church 

6  08 

Crsee.'ANrf,  Mrs.  L.  Day 

6  00 

t-  MC/td,  In  pan 

10  Of 

OuskivHa 

1  00 

.ftieksoa,  MIdk. 

4  08 

JOnaman,  Church 

1  00 

Lvma,          do. 
A/cMiwiBmJa 

935 

8  18 

Afcdina 

18  18 

Nrlaon 

1  58 

Rieh/Md,  Ch.  in  part 

18  81 

Shndtftone,  MkA.  MtasStowe 

60 

StrongaaUl* 

18  00 

TyatmadM*,  Oents.  Assoc. 
TVcumscA,  AUcA. 

875 
858 

Wakaman,  Ch. 

800 

Warren,  do.  hi  part  8  80,  N.  fi.  Porlngtoa  $  66 

13  M 

y^momghip 

90) 

WkoIesaiaanfriCffeerf  #7,964  06. 
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*.*  We  rerret  that  the  reports  of  the  receipts  of  the  C.  A.  B. 
Society  and  of  ihe  W .  A .  K.  Society,  which  would  liave  increased 
ihe  amount  of  receipts  for  the  qnnner  some  thousands  ol  UoUan, 
were  not  received  ia  aaaeoa  to  be  inserted  la  this  1 


Clothinjf  rtceived  during  the  Q%art9r, 

BUdkoM,  1st  Parish,  Miw  Damon,  thro'  Gen.  Natbaaiel  GoDd, 

9  vests,  valaetl  at  8  50. 
Franklin,  Udles*  Ch.  See.  hy  Mrs.  Delia  E.  BtelsiJfi  Bee,  a 

Uiindte  of  quills,  sheets,  ami  ahirte. 
New  4>swicA,  iV.  H.  iisdiea'  Ch.  Soc  by  Mrs.  Hanaeh  John* 

son, See.  a  box  orsandries,  valued  at  85  9> 
PMsrsknm,  by  Mrs.  Elisa  Qresvenor,  Tr.,  a  bundle  caoUiniag 

sheeu,  shinsjBnd  i«cln. 
Bowlry,  by  Coi.  Eben.  Rale,  Tf.,  Esses  Co.  North.  Aax.,  ene 

btmdiaeontalnine  shiru  and  eolUr*. 
Tkmptt,  N.  a.  Lad&'  Reading  AasodatlnD,  by  8.  R.  Jewell, 

Bee.,  a  kuadlo  eentaloioff  aSliUt  Mcka,  and  pllev  catoi. 
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MEMOIR  OF  REV.  EDWARD  DORR  GRIFFIN,  D.  D., 

PItESIDBNT   OF   W1LUAM8    0OLL£QK« 

[By  the  Rev.  Ahibl  N&ih,  Ymiiod,  Ct] 

AuoNG  the  diatinguiahed  neii  of  the  last  geoeration  in  the  church  of 
God,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  held  a  conspicuous  place*  Few  of  his 
cotemporaries  occupied  so  large  a  i^ace  ia  the  public  eye«  as  he,  while 
living,  and  few  have  been  remembered  with  equal  kindness  and  respect 
since  their  departure.  For  almost  half  a  century  his  name  has  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  that  have 
occurred  in  the  support  and  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  When 
any  new  enterprise  was  to  be  started,  or  any  important  measure  to  be  put 
forward.  Dr.  Griffin  was  one  of  the  few  whose  counsel  and  efforts  were 
first  sought.  When  his  life  was  brought  to  a  ck>se,  it  was  felt  that  a  wide 
breach  was  made  in  the  walls  of  Ziou.  Within  the  recollection  of  those 
who  will  read  this  article,  it  is  believed  there  has  been  in  this  country  not 
a  single  instance,  in  which  the  removal  of  a  Christian  minister  has  called 
forth  more  numerous  or  more  emphatic  expressions  of  lamentation  and 
regret. 

In  what  we  are  are  about  to  say  of  this  honored  individual,  we  would 
not  have  it  supposed,  that  we  regard  him  as  a  m'odel  of  perfect  excellence. 
This  would  be  to  ascribe  to  him  that  which  has  never  belonged  to  any 
individual,  except  one,  in  our  world.  He  had,  unquestionably,  the 
imperfections  of  a  man.  Of  this,  probably,  no  one  was  so  fully  and  so 
painfully  sensible  as  himself.  But  to  dwell  on  his  faults  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  good.  Besides,  it  is  the  first  dictate  of  Christian  kindness 
and  candor  to  touch  lightly  on  the  imperfections  of  a  man  who  did  so  much 
to  make  the  world  better.  How  desirable  that  all  the  followers  of  Christ 
imitate  his  virtues,  and  endeavor  te  rise  to  the  measure  of  moral  excellence 
and  usefulness  to  which  he  attained. 

We  would  also  reteind  our  readers  that  they  are  by  no  means  to  expect 
from  us  full  justice  ta  his  character,  or  to  the  services  which  he  rendered 
to  the  men  of  his  generation.  The  most  that  our  limits  allow  is  ahasty 
sketch  of  the  principal  circumstances  of  his- life,  together  wkh  a  few  general 
remarks  respecting  his  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  and  his  public 
services.  For  the  faats  embodied  in  this  sketch  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  valuable  and  interesting  Memoir  of  Dr.  Griffin,  prefixed  to  his  Sermons, 
by  Dr.  Sprague,  and  the  "  Reminiscences  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffin/'  in 
manuscript,  by  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith, 
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Edward  Dorr  Griffin  was  born  at  East  Haddam,  Ct.  (Millington 
Society,)  Jan.  6,  1770.  His  family  connections  were  highly  respectable. 
His  father,  George  Grifiin,  is  described  as  a  farmer — a  man  of  vigorous 
intellect,  of  enterprise  and  wealth.  His  mother,  Eve  Dorr,  of  Lyme,  Ct. 
sister  of  Rev.  B^ward  Dorr  of  Hartford,  and  niece  of  the  first  Governor 
Griswold,  is  represented  as  having  possessed  uncommon  personal  attractions 
and  interest.  He  was  one  of  eight  children — five  daughters,  and  three 
sons.  His  sisters  have  all  sustained  the  marriage  relation.  His  brothers. 
Col.  Josiah  Griffin,  of  East  Haddam,  and  George  Griffin,  Esq.  of  New 
York,  have  lived  to  profit  by  his  society,  his  instructions,  his  examples  and 
prayers,  to  enjoy  his  reputation,  and  to  weep  over  his  grave. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  life,  his  parents,  neither  of  them  at  that 
time  a  professor  of  religion,  intended  him  for  the  ministry; — a  circum- 
stance in  which  we  ought  to  recognize  the  ordering  of  Him  who  worketh 
all  things  afler  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  In  early  life  his  health  was 
such  as  to  allow  him  to  take  but  little  part  in  the  labors  of  the  farm.  From 
these  two  circumstances  his  time  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  study,  till, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  became  a  member  of  Yale  College.  His  prepara- 
tory studies  were  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill  of  Hadlyme, 
for  whom  to  the  end  of  life  he  cherished  much  respect  and  veneration. 
While  in  college  he  manifested  those  superior  powers  of  mind,  to  which  he 
was  afterwards  indebted  for  his  distinction.  From  some  of  his  class-mates 
the  information  has  been  received,  that  when  it  was  known  that  Griffin  had 
entered  the  list  of  competitors  for  premiums  proposed  by  the  faculty,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  successful  competitor ;  and  the  result  was 
in  almost  every  instance,  in  accordance  with  the  expectation.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  commencement  in  1790,  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class.  His 
next  step  was  to  enter  on  the  study  of  law,  uniting  with  it  the  instruction 
of  an  academy  at  Derby,  where  he  says  he  spent  nine  of  the  gayest  months 
of  his  life.  In  an  account  of  himself  at  this  period,  written  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  states  that  he  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  enter- 
ing the  ministry  without  religion ;  and  further,  that  he  expected,  if  he 
should  not  become  a  subject  of  renewing  grace  while  in  college,  in  all  prob- 
ability to  lose  his  soul  forever,  as  the  pursuits  and  the  company  in  which 
he  should  spend  his  time  as  a  lawyer  would,  almost  of  necessity,  divert  his 
mind  more  and  more  from  God  and  religion. 

From  the  account  above  mentioned  it  appears,  that  from  the  time  when 
he  was  four  or  five  years  of  age  he  was  occasionally  the  subject  of  religious 
impressions — so  much  so,  that  he  sometimes  wept  and  prayed  with  great 
earnestness  in  view  of  his  lost  and  dangerous  condition.  He  says  that  once 
his  distress  of  mind  in  time  of  sickness  was  followed  by  a  hope.  This 
however  was  full  of  self-righteousness,  and  was  shortly  abandoned.  Though 
he  once  came  so  near  losing  his  life  that  he  was  taken  up  for  dead,  from 
an  attempt  to  ride  an  unmanageable  young  horse  belonging  to  his  father, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  accident  produced  any  permanent  impression  on 
his  mind.  He  continued  without  God  in  the  world,  till  nearly  a  year  afler 
leaving  college.  He  says,  •*  "When  I  entered  my  senior  year,  1  thought  it 
was  high  time  to  fix  on  my  future  course  ;  and  as  God  had  not  changed 
my  heart,  I  said  to  myself,  *  Why  should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer? 
and  devoted  myself  to  the  law.'  He  adds,  for  nearly  two  years  1  threw  off 
the  restraints  of  conscience,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  man  of  the 
world  ;  but  my  habits  and  a  sense  of  propriety  kept  me  from  vicious 
eourses."  It  was  in  the  summer  after  he  left  college  that  the  terror  of  the 
Lord  was  made  effectual  to  his  entering  on  a  new  course  of  life.     When 
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sick,  in  July,  1791,  be  was  led  to  say  with  deep  anxiety,  **  If,  I  eannot 
bear  this  for  a  abort  time,  how  can  I  bear  the  pains  of  bell  forever?" 
After  this  he  says  he  found  himself  resolved  to  lead  a  different  life,  and  to 
defoCe  himsdf  to  the  service  of  God,  and  after  his  recovery  these  thoughts 
continued  and  increased  ;  though  it  was  two  or  three  months,  before  he 
durst  consider  himself  a  child  of  God.  He  speaks  of  it  as  matter  of  wonder 
to  himself,  that  at  this  time  he  had  no  thought  of  changing  his  profession, 
and  ascribes  it  to  a  well  known  charasteristic  fixedness  of  purpose,  which 
rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  change.  In  the  sequel  we  shall  see  that 
this  fixedness  of  purpose  was  the  means  of  increasing  his  usefulness  in  sub* 
sequent  lifo. 

Chosen  vessel  as  he  was  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  he 
was  not  suffered  long  to  adhere  to  the  purpose  which  he  had  formed 
respecting  a  profession.  From  the  trifling  circumstance  of  putting  a  Bible 
under  his  arm  to  walk  to  his  chamber,  he  was  led  to  those  thoughts  end 
inquiries,  which,  in  the  space  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  induced 
a  full  determination  to  abandon  the  design  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  to  de» 
vote  himself  to  the  ministry.  Who  will  doubt  an  overruling  Providence^ 
when  from  such  an  occurrence  an  amount  of  good  is  seen  to  result  which 
eternity  alone  can  reveal  f 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Griffin  entered  on  a  course  of  study  preparatory  for 
the  ministry  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  then  of  New  Haven, 
subsequently  president  of  Union  College.  After  devoting  noost  of  his  time 
till  the  autumn  of  the  next  year  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  he  was,  by  the  Association  of  New  Haven  West,  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  on  the  31st  of  October,  1792.  It  was  his  privilege  lo 
engage  at  onc^  in  the  work  of  bringing  souls  from  nature's  darkness  into 
the  light  of  the  gospel.  The  first  scene  of  his  labors  and  his  triumph, 
very  soon  after  his  license,  was  under  his  father's  root  Here  was  a  family 
often — all  of  them  but  himself  without  Christ — aliens  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel.  He  immediately  entered  on  those  well  directed  efficient 
efforts  for  their  spiritual  good,  which  constituted  his  chief  employment  and 
delight  during  the  remnant  of  his  days,  and  which  divine  influence  render* 
ed  signally  successful.  First  his  youngest  sister,  then  his  mother,  then 
other  members  of  this  numerous  domestic  circle  became  apparent  subjects 
of  renewing  grace ;  till,  before  any  breach  was  made  in  it  by  death,  all 
but  two  became  members  of  the  visible  church.  Here  he  supposed  was 
the  commencement  of  the  series  of  revivals  of  religion  in  the  Americau 
churches,  which  has  continued  ever  since. 

In  this  opinion,  however,  he  was  probably  mistaken.  It  is  indeed  well 
known,  that  soon  after  the  days  of  Edwards,  the  special  influences  of  re* 
newing  grace  in  the  country  were  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  But  it  is 
believed,  that  these  influences  did  in  a  measure  return  again  before  the  year 
1792,  and  occasfonal  instances  of  what  is  distinctively  styled  a  revival  of 
religion.  We  do  not  suppose  that  instances  of  this  kind  were  very  numer* 
ous.  But  whether  they  were  many  or  few,  it  cannot  be  considered  strange 
that  they  did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  youth  avowedly  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  devoted  to  pursuits  of  altogether  a  different  nature  ;«-«specially 
when  we  consider  the  want  in  those  days  of  the  publications  which  have 
since  sprang  up  among  us,  and  been  made  instruments  of  commemorating 
the  power  and  grace  of  Zion's  King.  Soon  after  the  time  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  instances  of  the  display  of  this  power  and  grace  became  more 
numerous  and  more  signal,  and  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  an  honored 
iostrament  in  promoting  them,— -Indeed  for  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  sue- 
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eeedmg  years,  the  history  of  his  life  is  little  else  than  the  details  of  revivals 
of  religion  connected  with  his  instrumentality.  Wherever  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  labor  in  the  service  of  his  Master,  though  but  for  a  few  weeks,  the 
divine  Spirit  seemed  almost  uniformly  to  accompany  him,  bringing  men  to 
think  on  their  ways  and  to  turn  their  feet  to  God's  testimonies.  Intelligent 
men  of  his  time,  who  believed  in  evangelical  religion,  whatever  they  might 
think  of  him  in  other  respects,  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  him  as  a 
distinguished  instrument  in  promoting  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Griffin  preached  his  first  sermon,  Nov.  10,  1792,  at  Hadlyme,  in 
the  pulpit  of  his  venerated  instructer,  Mr.  Vaill.  In  the  January  following 
he  was  employed  to  preach  at  New  Salem,  a  small  parish  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  native  place.  Here,  almost  immediately,  commenced  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion remarkable  for  its  power  and  extent,  and  a  church  was  gathered, 
where  there  had  been  none  for  more  than  forty  years.  Here  he  received  a 
call  to  settle  as  a  pastor.  During  the  same  year  a  similar  call  was  also 
given  him  at  Farmington  in  the  same  State.  Both  these  calls  circumstan- 
ces induced  him  to  decline.  He  gives  the  following  statement  respecting 
his  views  at  that  period,  and  the  spiritual  circumstances  of  the  community. 
**  I  felt  it  to  be  a  principal  recommendation  of  a  place  as  my  residence, 
that  the  people  would  allow  me  to  hold  as  many  meetings  as  I  pleased.  I 
hfkd  extra  meetings  in  every  place  where  I  preached,  which  was  a  new 
thing  at  that  day.  What  then  appeared  strange,  bating  some  youthful  in- 
discretions, haa  long  since  become  the  geberal  usage.  I  had  opportunity 
to  see  the  whole  field  of  death  before  a  bone  began  to  move.  And  no  one 
who  comes  upon  the  stage  forty  years  afterwards,  can  have  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  things  at  that  time." 

After  having  preached  in  several  places  besides  those  just  mentioned  in 
his  native  State,  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
New  Hartford,  June  4,  1795.     May  17,  of  the  following  year,  he  was 
married  to  Frances  Huntington,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Huntington,  D.D. 
of  Coventry.     From  this  connection,  Mr.  Griffin  became  the  father  of  two 
daughters,  Frances  Louisa,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  Lyndon  A.  Smith  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  Ellen  Maria,  wife  of  Rev.  Robert  Crawford  of  Adams,  Ms. 
During  the  second  year  after  his  settlement,  Mr.  Griffin  commenced  a 
journal  of  his  spiritual  exercises,  which  he  continued  with  various  in- 
terruptions till  near  his  death.     This  is  valuable,  because  it  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  soul,  and  exhibits  the  means 
which  he  employed  and  the  conflicts  through  which  he  passed,  before  he 
reached  the  blessed  assurance  of  hope,  in  which  he  left  the  world.     From 
the  parts  of  this  journal  contained  in  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Sprague,  it  is 
evident  that  while  he  assiduously  watched  for  the  souls  of  others,  he  was 
far  from  neglecting  his  own  heart ;  that  he  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer ; 
that  it  was  his  constant  study  and  effort  to  live  near  to  God.     From  this 
source  a  stronger  impression  of  the  spirituality  and  beavenliness  of  his  mind 
will  be  derived  than  the  Christian  public  have  before  possessed.     If  any 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  more  highly  of  his  intellectual  than  of  his 
moral  endowments,  this  Memoir  may  well  be  employed  as  the  means  of 
correcting  their  mistake.     By  a  perusal  of  it  they  must  be  convinced  that 
he  was  not  more  distinguished  as  a  man  of  brilliant  fancy,  of  profound  and 
varied  intelligence,  than  of  faith  and  humility,  and  devotedness  to  his 
Maker.     Among  many  resolutions  here  copied — all  breathing  the  same 
spirit— the  following  are  especially  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  have 
the  charge  of  souls.     **  Resoloed,  to  set  apart,  as  often  as  convenient,  days 
for  private  prayer  and  fasting.     Resolved^  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
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in  making  religious  visits  to  my  people,  especially  to  the  sick  and  afBicted, 
and  to  spend  as  little  time  as  possible  in  visits  where  religious  conversation 
cannot  be  introduced,  and  to  attend  as  many  religious  meetings  as  are  con- 
venient out  of  season.  Resolved,  to  be  much  in  prayer  for  my  people,  to 
set  good  examples  before  them,  and  not  to  conduct  so  as  to  grieve  the 
Spirit  of  God  away  from  us." 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  one  whose  first  and  occasional  labors  in  the 
ministry  had  been  so  signally  marked  by  success,  would  not  be  without 
similar  tokens  of  divine  approbation,  afler  entering  on  the  pastoral  office. 
Such  was  the  fact.  Very  soon  after  his  ordination  at  New  Hartford,  Mr. 
Griffin  was  favored  by  a  revival  of  religion,  which  brought  about  fifty 
persons  into  the  church.  About  four  years  afterwards,  a  revival  took  place 
of  such  power  and  extent  as  to  shake  the  town  to  its  centre,  and  give  a 
new  aspect  to  the  face  of  society.  Of  this  work  of  grace  he  gave  an 
interesting  account  in  two  letters  published  in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical 
Magazine  for  December,  1800,  and  January,  1801. 

Soon  after  the  gathering  of  this  harvest,  He  who  holdeth  the  stars  in  his 
right  hand,  saw  fit  to  order  the  removal  of  his  servant  to  another  field  of 
labor.  After  a  trial  of  about  four  years,  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Griffin  had 
not  firmness  of  constitution  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  reside  on  the  bleak 
hills  of  Litchfield  County.  This  induced  her  husband  to  request  a  dis- 
mission from  his  charge,  or  a  temporary  suspension  of  his  labors  among 
them,  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  for  the  restoration  of  her  health. 
They  chose  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Griffin  with  his  wife  spent  the  autumn  of 
1800  and  the  following  winter,  in  the  milder  climate  of  New  Jersey. 
Here  he  pursued  the  work  of  the  ministry,  preaching  in  various  congre- 
gations as  Providence  opened  the  way,  and  enjoying  success  similar  to 
what  had  crowned  his  labors  in  preceding  years.  In  connection  with  the 
temporary  ministry  which  he  exercised  in  one  place  during  this  season, 
fifty  were  added  to  the  visible  church.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
concerning  the  health  of  Mrs.  Griffin,  was  a  full  conviction  on  her  mind 
and  the  minds  of  her  friends,  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  abode  to  be 
changed  for  a  residence  south  of  Connecticut.  Hence  when  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  at  Newark  gave  Mr.  Griffin  a  call  to  settle  among 
them  as  their  colleague  pastor  with  the  venerable  Dr.  M^Whorter,  he  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  duty  required  him  to  accept  it.  To  resign 
his  charge  among  a  people  where  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  so  much 
good,  cost  a  severe  struggle  on  his  part,  and  deep  regret  on  theirs.  But 
in  a  case  where  the  pointings  of  Providence  were  so  plain,  who  is  the 
Christian  pastor  that  would  dare  to  withstand  God  1  Would  that  in  every 
instance  of  a  minister's  removal  from  his  charge,  the  path  of  duty  might 
be  equally  plain,  and  the  results  equally  happy. 

Installed  over  his  new  charge,  Oct.  20,  1801,  Mr.  Griffin  found  himself 
in  a  field  of  labor  affording  ample  scope  for  all  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualifications  for  the  sacred  office  which  he  possessed.  The  congregation 
committed  to  him  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  country  for  numbers,  weight 
of  character  and  respectability.  He  soon  discovered  that  to  sustain  himself 
on  this  ground  demanded  not  only  great  efforts  of  mind,  but  also  most 
assiduous  anxious  care  in  the  cultivatwn  and  keeping  of  his  heart.  In 
addition  to  his  efibrts  among  his  own  people,  he  employed  a  part  of  his 
time  in  occasional  tours  for  preaching  in  the  neighboring  region.  At  this 
period  of  his  life,  the  roost  instructive  and  interesting  parts  of  the  private 
journal  mentioned  above,  judging  from  the  portion  of  it  furnished  us  by  his 
principal  biographer,  were  committed  to  writing.     From  what  he  wrote  in 
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it,  ID  those  days,  we  should  be  happy  to  make  copioos  extracts.  Bat  our 
limits  forbid.  Tlie  following  paragraph  is  so  much  to  the  purpose,  and  on 
a  subject  so  interesting,  especially  to  ministers,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
transcribe  it.  "  Spent  the  last  week  on  a  preaching  tour,  in  the  neighbor- 
ing  congregations,  where  a  glorious  work  of  grace  appears  to  be  beginning. 
Have  been  deeply  impressed  of  late,  with  a  con  fiction  of  a  great  mistake 
which  I  made  in  some  former  revivals.  My  mother's  children  made  me 
keeper  of  their  vineyard,  but  my  own  I  did  not  keep.  Being  often 
engaged  in  public  prayers,  I  thought  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  practt* 
cable  to  attend  so  much  at  large  to  the  duties  of  the  closet.  And  when  I 
preached,  or  heard  preaching,  I  was  so  concerned  for  others,  that  I  did  not 
sufficiently  apply  the  truth  to  myself,  and  my  prayers  were  so  much  upon 
others,  that  I  did  not  enough  pray  for  the  promotion  of  religion  in  my  own 
heart.  The  consequence  was  twofold :  I  got  away  from  God,  and  the  duties 
of  the  closet  have  never  been  so  faithfully  attended  since ;  and  further,  I  was 
lifted  up  by  divine  favors,  and  had  need  to  be  left  to  fall  into  sin  to  humble 
me.  But  lately  I  have  resolved  more  to  seek  the  advancement  of  religion 
in  myself,  while  I  endeavor  to  promote  it  in  others,  and  have  desired  to  be 
converted,  and  to  catch  the  shower  which  is  falling  around  me.  Lord, 
while  thou  art  converting  sinners  and  infidels,  and  giving  the  people  a 
fresh  unction,  I  pray  that  I  may  be  the  subject  of  these  renewing  inAu* 
ences,  whether  I  have  ever  felt  them  before  or  not.  I  desire  to  consider 
myself  only  as  a  needy  sinner^  and  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  those  influ- 
ences  which  are  shed  down  upon  others.  O  why  may  I  not  be  converted 
by  them,  as  well  as  those  around  met" 

During  his  first  residence  at  Newark,  Mr.  Griffin  was  pastor  of  the  First 
church  there  about  seven  years  and  a  half— to  the  28th  of  May,  1809, 
when  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon.  These  years  were  the  period  of 
his  most  signal  triumphs  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Besides  many 
instances  of  success  attending  his  labors  in  other  places,  he  enjoyed  almost 
a  constant  revival  in  his  own  society.  Among  them  two  seasons  were 
signally  marked  by  the  descent  of  divine  influence.  In  an  account  of  what 
God  wrought  in  the  latter  of  these  seasons,  he  says,  "  This  work,  in  point 
of  power  and  stillness,  exceeds  all  that  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  bears 
down  every  thing  with  irresistible  force,  and  seems  almost  to  dispense  with 
human  instrumentality,  it  moves  with  so  much  silence,  that  unless  we 
attentively  observe  its  effects,  we  are  tempted  at  times  to  doubt  whether 
any  thing  uncommon  is  taking  place.  The  converts  are  strongly  marked 
with  humility  and  self-distrust ;  instead  of  being  elated  with  confident 
hopes,  they  are  inclined  to  tremble.  Many  of  them  possess  deep  and  dis« 
criminating  views;  and  all,  or  almost  all,  are  born  into  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  grace.  I  suppose  there  are  from  two  hundred  and  thirty  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  who  hope  that  they  have  become  the  subjects  of 
divine  grace ;  and  many  remain  still  under  solemn  impressions,  whose 
number,  I  hope,  is  almost  daily  increasing."  While  he  was  pastor  of  the 
First  church  in  Newark,  Mr.  Griffin  received  from  the  world  into  its  com- 
munion three  hundred  and  seventy-two — in  one  year,  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  ;  at  another  time,  in  six  months,  a  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

In  February,  1805,  he  received  a  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Albany.  This  call,  after  much  prayer,  and 
much  anxious  inquiry,  he  declined.  The  same  year,  during  the  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  he  preached  his  missionary 
sermon,  "The  Kingdom  of  Christ."  This  discourse  was  published  in 
several  successive  editions,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  efibrts  of 
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tbe  kind  that  have  heen  made  in  our  times.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
numerous  oocasional  sermons  which  he  published,  to  ascHhe  the  first  merit 
among  them  to  "  The  Kingdom  of  Christ"  and  the  **  Plea  for  Africa/'— 
the  former  distinguished  for  bold  and  stirring  eloquence ;  the  latter  for 
extent  and  variety  of  information. 

In  one  of  those  preaching  tours  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and 
which  Mr.  Griffin  often  took  in  the  comparatively  destitute  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  he  was  brought  into  great  peril.  On  a  certain  occasion  a  maniac, 
with  a  loaded  fowling-piece,  lay  in  ambush  by  a  foot-path,  where  he  was  to 
pass,  with  a  determination  to  take  his  life.  But  God  had  still  work  for 
him  to  do  on  earth.  The  principal  service  to  which  he  was  destined  for 
Christ  and  his  cause,  was  not  yet  performed.  Hence  he  could  not  die. 
That  maniac  could  no  more  shed  his  blood,  than  the  Indian  with  seventeen 
shots  of  his  rifle,  could  bring  Washington  to  the  ground,  before  the  inde< 
pendence  of  his  country  was  achieved.  Just  at  the  critical  moment.  Provi- 
dence brought  to  the  spot  the  proper  instrument  to  disarm  the  maniac,  and 
to  effect  the  escape  of  the  man  of  God.  A  neighbor  passing  by,  said  to 
him,  Whai  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  gun  7  **  Look  up  yonder,"  was 
the  reply,  "  do  n't  you  see  that  man  ?  He  is  a  British  spy,  sent  over  by 
the  king  of  England  to  spy  out  our  land,  and  as  he  comes  down,  I  intend 
to  shoot  him."  "  No,"  said  the  neighbor,  **  he  is  the  minister  who  preached 
for  us  the  last  evening."  Thus  does  Jehovah  make  horses  of  fire  and  chariots 
of  fire  the  lifeguard  of  them  for  whom  he  has  any  service  in  the  world. 
Often  has  the  saying  of  a  devout  man  to  his  companions,  in  England,  at  a 
time  of  great  danger,  been  verified :  Courage,  brethren ;  do  n't  you  know 
we  are  M  immortal^  so  long  as  Ood  has  anything  for  us  to  do  on  earth  ? 

In  August,  1808,  the  trustees  of  Union  College  conferred  on  Mr.  Griffin 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity. 

A  short  time  previous,  God  had  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  opulent  in* 
dividuals  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  to  exercise  unparalleled  lib- 
erality for  the  endowment  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  that  adequate  means 
might  be  furnished  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  No 
sooner  was  it  decided  that  the  first  institution  of  this  kind  in  our  country 
should  be  established  at  Andover,  than  Dr.  Griffin  was  fixed  upon  to  fill  the 
department  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.  The  impression  of  his  fitness  for  the 
station  may  be  learned  from  a  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  who^ 
as  he  was  starting  for  Newark  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject,  said  to  an 
aged  minister  educated  at  Princeton  under  Samuel  Davies,  /  am  going  to 
New  Jersey  to  get  president  Davies  for  a  professor  in  our  seminary, — As 
much  as  to  say,  we  consider  the  man  whom  we  have  selected  for  this  place, 
as  holding  the  same  rank  among  the  pulpit  orators  of  our  day,  that  was 
held  by  that  prince  of  preachers  among  his  cotemporaries. 

Not  far  from  the  time  when  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  com- 
menced operation,  the  church  in  Park  Street,  Boston,  was  established. 
The  causes  whioh  led  to  this  establishment  would  form  a  most  interesting 
section  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New-England.  Our  limits  allow  us 
only  to  glance  at  them  with  a  passing  remark.  For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury there  had  been  in  Boston  a  gradual  decline  fi*om  the  faith,  by  which 
the  Puritan  settlers  of  the  country  were  distinguished.  At  length  the  evan- 
gelical system  of  doctrines  was  practically,  though  not  avowedly  and  in 
form,  banished  firom  all  the  pulpits,  except  one,  belonging  to  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  the  city.  Against  this  system  the  wealth,  the  fashion, 
and  the  influence  of  the  place  were,  with  few  exceptions,  arrayed.  Instead 
of  being  cherished  with  respect  and  confidence^  it  was,  for  the  most  part^ 
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treated  with  contempt  and  derision.  Most  persons  of  respectable  rank  and 
standing  would  tia^e  been  extremely  reluctant  to  be  suspected  of  embracing 
a  religion,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  are,  that  man  is  by  nature 
a  sinner  ;  that  he  can  be  saved  only  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  made  ef» 
fectual  to  him  by  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  time  to 
which  we  allude,  the  causes  of  this  departure  from  the  faith  of  earlier  days 
had  been  insidiously  working,  till  the  corrupt  ieaven  had  nearly  pervaded 
the  whole  mass  of  the  community.  Not  that  any  open  direct  attack  had 
been  made  upon  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Error  had  gained 
this  ascendancy,  so  general  and  so  alarming,  chiefly  because  those  tenets 
which  constitute  the  glory  and  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  had  been  excluded 
from  places  of  public  religious  instruction.  Virtue  had  been  substituted 
for  true  religion.  Its  demands  on  the  attention  of  men  had  been  exclusively 
urged,  till  they  had  lost  sight  of  their  own  character  and  that  of  Him  who 
died  for  their  salvation,  and  overlooked  his  claims.  Such  was  the  general 
aspect  of  things  in  the  principal  town  of  New  England,  when  a  few  devoted 
followers  of  the  Lamb,  distressed  at  the  scene  of  desolation  around  them, 
and  resolved  on  an  attempt  to  raise  up  the  walls  of  Zion  which  were  broken 
down,  organized  themselves  into  a  church,  and  chose  Dr.  Griffin  for  a 
stated  preacher.  They  did  not  embark  in  this  enterprise  without  first 
counting  the  cost.  They  were  not  ignorant  of  its  bearing  on  their  social 
relations.  They  knew  that  the  persons  who  stood  in  the  high  places  of  the 
city  were  fully  arrayed  against  them;  that  they  had  no  small  amount  of  op^ 
position  and  odium  to  encounter.  Their  choice  of  preacher  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Christian  public.  The  man  on  whom  it  had  fallen  was 
pronounced  well  suited  to  occupy  a  post  where  so  much  responsibility,  and 
consequences  of  so  much  importance  were  involved. 

But  for  this  man  to  rend  asunder  ties  formed  by  the  circumstances  above 
related,  and  separate  himself  from  a  people,  hundreds  of  whom  regarded 
him  as  their  spiritual  father,  was  both  to  himself  and  them,  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment.  Afler  much  reflection,  and,  unquestionably,  much  looking 
to  God  for  direction,  he  resolved  to  resign  his  charge,  endearing  and  attrac- 
tive as  it  was,  that  he  might  occupy  two  most  arduous  situations,  to  the 
like  of  which  he  was  unaccustomed.  When  the  matter  was  submitted  to 
his  people,  they,  with  a  magnanimity  and  self*denial  extensively  spoken  of 
to  their  credit,  consented  to  relinquish  the  claims  which  they  had  on  their 
pastor — not  because  they  loved  him  less,  but  because  they  loved  Christ  and 
his  cause  more. 

On  the  morning  afler  delivering  his  farewell' sermon,  Dr.  Griffin  lefl 
Newark  with  his  family  for  his  native  New  England  ;  and,  on  the  21st  of 
June  following,  he  was  inaugurated  into  the  professorship  to  which  he 
had  been  called.  Almost  his  first  appearance  in  this  office  was  such  as  to 
justify  and  even  surpass  the  opinion  which  had  been  entertained  of  his  fit- 
ness for  it.  It  was  soon  discovered,  as  well  from  his  remarks  on  specimens 
of  elocution  as  on  the  written  compositions  of  his  pupils,  that  he  was  indeed 
as  he  styled  himself  a  hioody  man.  Still  the  blood  was  taken  so  kindly, 
and  with  all  so  judiciously,  that  all  became  more  attached  to  him  who  per* 
formed  the  operation.  While  to  submit  to  his  criticisms  was  more  like 
being  flayed  alive  than  any  thing  short  of  it,  still  everyone  was  willing  un> 
der  them,  as  he  was  exhorted  to  do,  to  bow  down  his  neck  to  hear^  convinced 
that  the  profit  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  pain.  All  perceived 
that  the  object  of  their  new  teacher  was  to  break  up  the  faulty  habits  of 
delivery  which  they  had  formed  in  college  or  elsewhere — in  a  word,  so  far 
as  this  matter  was  concerned,  to  take  them  quite  in  pieces ;    and  this  they 
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were  willing  shoald  be  done,  from  the  hope  of  being  made  up  again  in  an 
improved  form.  The  powers  of  discrimination  which  the  professor  exhib- 
ited on  points  both  of  taste  and  theology,  at  once  gave  him  full  ascendancy 
over  those  under  his  instruction.  With  them  his  decisions  were  received 
with  almost  implicit  reliance. 

But  though  by  many  it  was  felt  that  he  was  the  very  man  to  occupy  the 
station  assigned  him  at  Andover,  still  He  who  fixes  for  men  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation,  ordered  that  his  servant  should  not  long  remain  in  it.  In 
September  succeeding  his  inauguration,  the  church  in  Park  Street,  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  obtaining  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kollock  of  Savannah, 
whom  they  had  chosen  as  their  pastor,  immediately  made  unanimous  choice 
of  Dr.  Griffin.  This  choice  he  at  once  declined,  for  reasons  which  he  said 
put  his  acceptance  entirely  out  of  question.  The  chief  of  these  reasons  was 
supposed  to  be  his  connection  with  the  Andover  Seminary.  This,  however, 
did  not,  as  was  hoped,  set  the  subject  at  rest.  Dr.  Griffin  in  a  little  time 
found  that  he  could  not,  according  to  his  own  characteristic  phrase,  con- 
tinue "  connected  with  two  worlds."  The  church  in  Park  Street,  after 
attempting  successively  to  secure  the  pastoral  care  and  labors  of  several 
distinguished  individuals,  and  being  disappointed  in  them  all,  renewed  their 
call  to  Dr.  Griffin,  Feb.  1,  1811.  No  sooner  was  this  known  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  than  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  him, 
signed  by  one  from  each  of  the  three  classes  in  the  institution,  and  express- 
ing the  unanimous  views  and  feelings  of  their  brethren, 

Divtnily  CoUegty  March  128, 1811. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — ^We  have  been  informed  that  you  find  it  impracticable 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  professorship  in  this  institution  and  those  which 
result  from  your  connection  with  the  church  and  congregation  in  Boston.  We 
have  also  been  informed,  that  they  have  recently  given  you  a  unanimous  and 
pressing  cali  to  become  their  pastor.  And  apprehending  that,  from  these  con- 
flicting claims,  there  is  a  possibility  of  your  dissolving  the  connection  which  you 
eostaia  with  this  institution  ; — we  take  the  liberty,  Dear  Sir,  to  express  to  you 
our  feelings  and  wishes  on  this  subject  Although  we  feel  deeply  for  the  inter- 
ests of  that  congregation,  and  view  its  prosperity  of  great  importance,  still,  in 
our  estimation,  the  religious  interests  connected  with  this  seminary,  are  of  such 
an  extent,  as  to  furnish  a  superior  claim  to  your  attention  and  services.  We  are 
impressed.  Sir,  with  the  belief  that  should  you  leave  us,  our  loss  would  be  great, 
if  not  irreparable.  Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  we  earnestly 
request  you,  (or  our  personal  benefit,  for  the  general  good  of  this  sacred  institu- 
tion, and  for  the  raonentoos  interests  of  the  church,  to  continue  the  relation 
which  you  sustain  to  us.  Be  assured.  Sir,  we  shall  feel  it  a  great  privation  to 
lose  the  privilege  of  looking  to  you,  in  connection  with  your  colleagues,  as  our 
father  and  our  friend. 

Presuming  that  you  will  take  into  due  consideration  these  our  unanimous  sug- 
gestions, and  wishing  you  the  best  consolations  which  religion  affords,  we  sub- 
scribe ourselves  in  behalf  of  our  brethren,  your  obedient  servants. 

To  this  the  following  answer  was  retomed. 

Divimiy  CoOige,  JUard^  90, 1811. 

Gentlemen, — Your  affectionate  letter  gave  me  all  the  pleasure  you  intended. 
I  am  gratified  to  find  that  my  official  services  are  regarded  with  so  mueh  kind- 
ness by  the  members  of  the  college ;  and  am  affected  with  the  obliging  expres- 
sion of  their  wishes  for  my  happiness.  I  thank  you,  ffentiemen,  for  the  delicate 
manner  in  which  these  sentiments  have  been  conveyed  to  me ;  and,  through  you, 
I  present  my  acknowledgments  to  all  the  voung  gentlemen  of  the  institution. 
The  confidence  and  the  wishes  which  they  have  expressed  are  certainly  entitled 
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to  much  attention,  and  will  be  duly  confidered  in  the  eatinitte  of  retflont  which 
are  to  influence  my  decision.  Under  the  presaing  and  contending  claima  of  the 
two  objects,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  them  to  carry  the  subject  to  the  throne  of 

froce,  and  to  be  earnest  in  their  supplications  that  I  may  know  the  will  of  God. 
fthe  result  should  not  be  such  as  they  desire,  it  will  be  owin^  to  the  necessities 
of  an  important  church,  and  not  to  any  indifference  to  their  improvement  and 
happiness.  I  am,  gentlemen,  very  affectionately,  yours, 

K  D.  Gaiffin. 

After  some  conflict  in  his  mind,  arising  from  the  attachment  to  biro  and 
strong  desire  for  him  to  remain,  of  the  students  and  of  Mr.  BarUett,  the 
founder  of  the  professorship,  Dr.  Grifiin  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  Provi- 
dence pointed  him  to  Boston.  Accordingly  he  accepted  the  call  on  the 
first  of  May,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church,  July  31,  1811. 
Few  steps  of  any  public  man  have  probably  ever  been  more  sincerely 
regretted,  or  have  had  the  propriety  of  them  more  seriously  called  in 
question.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  then  a  member  of  the  seminarj, 
and  knows  full  well  the  views  of  his  brethren,  the  other  members,  and  of 
many  persons  besides.  Able  and  interesting  as  Dr.  Griffin  then  was,  it  was 
felt  that  he  had  but  just  entered  on  his  labors  in  this  department,  and  that 
his  powers  in  it  were  not  fully  developed.  It  was  believed  that  he  had  the 
requisites  of  mind  and  heart,  which  could  not  fail  to  raise  him  to  a  measure 
of  excellence  which  had  not  yet  been  reached  by  himself,  and  hardly  by  any 
other  man.  Hence  the  propriety  of  his  leaving  a  station  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  the  professorship  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  the  Andover  Seminary  for 
the  charge  of  any  single  congregation,  was  by  not  a  few  more  than  doubted. 
Sufficient  reasons  for  the  course  of  Providence  in  this  instance  were  not  at 
first  perceived.  Subsequent  events,  however,  have  evinced  that  Dr.  Griffin 
judged  correctly,  and  Providence  ordered  in  wisdom.  His  labors  as  a 
preacher  in  Boston — when  we  take  into  view  the  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  which  they  exhibited  and  the  results  which  ensued — mast,  beyond  a 
doubt,  be  regarded  as  a  grand  effort  of  his  life.  At  this  distance  of  time 
we  can  see  that  God  called  him  there,  and  endued  him  with  eloquence, 
and  power  of  argument,  and  moral  courage,  which  fitted  him  for  a  service  in 
the  cause  of  Christ,  of  which  few  men  have  ever  been  capable.  This  was 
to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  tide  of  false  doctrine  which  had  been  long 
rising,  till  it  had  well  nigh  swept  away  the  foundations  of  many  generations. 

Boston,  it  is  well  known,  is  second  to  no  other  city  in  our  country  for  the 
intelligence  and  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  At  the  time  contemplated,  to 
raise  one's  voice  there  in  favor  of  the  Evangelical  system,  was  to  hazard  one's 
reputation  for  respectability  and  influence.  In  these  circumstances  Dr. 
Griffin  in  an  important  sense  stood  alone,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.  And  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed  at  him.  And  he  had  to  breast 
a  tide  of  misrepresentation  and  calumny,  of  opposition  and  hatred,  which 
would  have  overwhelmed  one  who  had  not  the  spirituality  of  an  apostle  and 
the  strength  of  a  giant.  In  these  circumstances  he  had,  from  nature  and 
from  grace,  power  to  stand — not  indeed,  as  in  other  places,  till  he  had  gath- 
ered  his  spiritual  children  about  him  in  hundreds — but  till  he  had  made  an 
impression  deep  and  abiding,  in  favor  of  a  form  of  sound  words,  and  the 
religion  which  came  from  heaven.  To  this  impression  it  is  owing,  under 
God,  that  in  the  metropolis  of  New  England,  Zion  so  long  covered  with 
sackcloth,  has  risen  and  shaken  herself  from  the  dust,  and  put  on  her  beao- 
tiful  garments.  No  interesting  revival  of  religion  attended  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Griffin  while  in  Boston.    But  we  are  to  regard  the  blow  which  he 
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■truck  there  as  the  great  iDstrainentality  at  the  cdnrnkeBeeitient  of  the  moral 
change  which  has  aiace  heeo  witnesaed  in  thai  city.  Under  the  weight  of 
the  strokes  dealt  out  by  his  arm,  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  truth  were 
abashed  and  pat  to  silence.  Many  of  them  were  constrained  to  feel,  that 
what  he  affirmed  was  even  so.  Here  was  the  first  cause  of  the  increase 
of  orthodox  charches^  and  the  series  of  revivals  of  religion,  which  have 
since  appeared  in  continued  and  blessed  succession.  For  all  these  things 
the  labors  of  this  servant  of  the  Lord  evidently  prepared  the  way.  He 
was  the  honored  instrument  of  commencing  a  reformation  in  that  city, 
which  we  trust  will  go  oo,  till  HoHness  to  ike  Lord  shall  be  written  on  all 
her  hoarded  millions  and  on  all  her  ioflueDce.  To  do  what  he  did  in  Boston 
would  be  DO  mean  achievement  for  a  whole  life.  When  the  religion  of  that 
important  place  shall  be  fully  restored  to  the  standard  of  our  Puritan  ances* 
tors,  the  name  of  Griffin  will  be  held  in  blessed  and  enduring  remembrance. 

Here  on  Sabbath  evenings,  in  the  winter  of  1812  and  1813,  he  delivered 
his  Park  Street  Lectures.  They  were  preached  to  crowded  audiences  from 
all  classes  of  the  community ;  and  doubtless  contributed  much  to  that  im- 
pression of  truth  in  Boston,  from  which  has  been  witnessed  such  an  amount 
of  good.  These  Lectures  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  numerous  editions 
from  the  press.  Tbey  constitute  one  of  the  best  oompends  of  Christian 
doctrine  that  have  appeared  in  any  country  or  age.  They  are  a  work  of 
standard  merit.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  other  productions  of  the 
author,  to  say,  that  the  Park  Street  Lectures  take  the  lead  of  them  all.  la 
future  times  they  will  probably  be  the  principal  basis  of  the  author's  repu- 
tation as  a  theological  writer.  For  a  clear  and  convincing  exhibition  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  and  for  powerful  argumentation,  they  have  few  equals 
in  our  language.  Let  every  student  in  thedogy,  and  every  young  minister, 
who  would  be  a  good  divine  or  preacher,  make  himself  familiar  with  these 
Lectures. 

From  various  causes  Dr.  Griffin  was  led  to  resign  his  charge  in  Boston, 
in  the  spring  of  1815.  He  had  been  sent  there  to  break  up  the  fallow 
gronnd.  He  was  commissioned  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  King  of  kings 
to  make  his  entrance  into  the  city.  When  by  his  means  the  way  was  pre- 
pared  for  a  company  of  successors  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  in 
diffisrent  places  there,  with  less  power  but  more  immediate  success,  Provi- 
dence opened  the  door  for  him  to  retire.  Such,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
appear  to  have  been  the  designs  of  Him  who  always  prepares  instruments 
to  suit  his  purposes,  with  regard  to  his  servants. 

He  was  dismissed  from  his  charge,  April  27,  but  continued  his  labors  till 
the  li»t  of  May.  Having  previously  received  a  call  to  return  to  Newark, 
as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  there,  he  left  Boston  with  his 
fiimily,  on  the  first  week  in  June,  and  was  installed  on  the  20th  of  that 
month.  In  the  following  year  he  was  privileged  to  take  part  in  a  general 
revival  of  religion,  which  was  experienced  in  the  two  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations at  Newark,  and  in  some  of  the  neighboring  towns.  During  the 
six  years  of  his  second  residence  at  Newark,  he  devoted  considerable  lime 
and  effi>rt  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  some  of  the  leading  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  the  country.  In  this  period,  in  the  year  1817,  he  pub- 
lished his  book  on  the  extent  of  the  atonement.  As  a  work  of  abstract 
metaphysical  reasoning,  nothing  has  appeared  in  our  country  of  superior  if 
of  equal  nierit  since  the  days  of  the  Edwardses.  But  it  is  too  abstract  and 
metaphysical  to  be  of  great  value  among  common  readers.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  author  himself  had  clear  conceptions  of  all  which 
he  has  spread  over  the  pages  of  this  book.    At  least  if  he  has  always  kept 
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himself  in  clear  light,  he  has,  in  some  instances,  come  near  mvolvtng  hb 
readers  in  darkness.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  of  no  inconsiderable  vaine. 
By  men  of  thought  and  investigation — whether  ministers  or  others — most  of 
it  may  be  read  with  profit. 

In  the  year  1821,  Dr.  Griffin  was  elected  President  of  the  college  al 
Danville,  Kentucky,  and  also  to  the  same  office  in  the  college  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Both  these  appointments  he  declined.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen  President  of  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.  This  last 
appointment  he  chose  to  accept — partly  from  some  inauspicious  circumstan- 
ces which  rendered  his  continuance  with  his  congregation  at  Newark  nol 
altogether  eligible.  He  left  Newark,  with  bis  family,  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  1821.  After  passing  through  some  domestic  scenes  of  great  trial 
and  interest,  in  which  his  conduct,  as  described  in  his  narrative,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Sprague,  shows  him  to  much  advantage  as  a  man  of  sympathy,  of 

Srayer,  and  of  faith,  he  was  inducted  into  his  new  office,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1821. 
Williams  College  had  at  this  time,  been  in  existence  twenty-eight  years* 
For  an  infant  institution  in  a  retired  situation,  it  had  been,  most  of  the  time, 
uncommonly  prosperous.     God   had  repeatedly  visited  it  by  the  special 
influences  of  his  Spirit,  had  made  it  the  instrument  of  preparing  many 
young  men  for  the  ministry  ;    and,  more  than  this,  had  honored  it  as  the 
birth-place  of  American  missions  to  the  heathen.     These  circumstances 
were  eminently  suited  to  recommend  the  institution  to  the  attention  and  the 
efibrts  of  Dr  Griffin.     And  these  efforts — such  as  probably  no  other  man 
could  hare  made  with  equal  efficiency  and  success — were  peculiarly  needed , 
when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it.     It  was  by  many  supposed  that  but 
one  college  could  be  maintained  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and 
that  the  location  of  this,  instead  of  being  in  a  corner  of  the  county  of 
Berkshire,  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Hampshire. 
Hence  an  earnest  effort  was  madetoeflect  the  removal  of  Williams  College 
to  Northampton.     In  the  mean  time  a  collegiate  institution  had  been  put  in 
operation  at  Amherst,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Northampton.     These  circum- 
stances sufficiently  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  college  was  now  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin,  and  that  even  its  warmest  friends  were  in  serious  doubt, 
whether  it  would  much  longer  have  a  name  and  a  place  among  kindred 
institutions  in  the  land.     The  number  of  students  had  been  reduced  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  forty-eight,  and  many  confidently  anticipated  the 
time  as  near,  when  fuit  must  be  written  on  its  empty  walls.  This  apprehension 
was  strengthened,  when  in  February,  1825,  an  act  of  incorporation  was 
granted  to  Amherst  College.     President  Hopkins  in  his  sermon  in  the 
college  chapel,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Griffin,  after  stating,  that  it  was  felt  that 
something  must  be  done  to  revive  the  college  after  a  depression  of  eleven 
years,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  effort  made  at  this  time  by  his 
predecessor;  "  The  trustees  accordingly  resolved  to  attempt  to  raise  a  fund 
of  $25,000  to  establish  a  new  professorship,  and  to  build  a  chapel.     In  the 
raising  of  this  sum,  Dr.  Griffin  was  the  principal  agent ;    and  strengthened 
by  an  extraordinary  revival  of  religion,  with  which  God  in  his  mercy  then 
favored  the  college,   he  accomplished  probably  what  no  other  man  could 
have  done.     In  a  time  of  general  embarrassment,  he  raised  $12,000  in  four 
weeks.     The  fund  was  completed ;   a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  moral 
philosophy  was  endowed ;   this  building  was  erected,  and,  September  2d, 
1828,  standing  where  I  now  stand,  he  dedicated  it,  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity — Father,  Son,  and   Holy  Ghost.     From  that 
time  it  has  been  felt  that  the  college  is  permanent ;   and  it  has  been  going 
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on  side  by  side  with  sister  institations,  doing  its  part  in  earrjmg  on  the 
great  business  of  education  in  this  country." 

Thus  it  appears  that  ProYidence  brought  Dr  Griffin  to  Williams  College 
just  in  time  to  sa?e  it  from  extinction.  The  Most  High  designed  it  should 
li?e.  Hence  he  brought  to  its  aid  the  man  whose  shoulders  were  broad 
enough,  and  whose  faith  was  strong  enough  to  sustain  it  through  the  crisis 
in  which  its  future  destiny  hung  in  so  much  doubt.  The  pertinacity  of 
purpose  so  strongly  characteristic  of  this  man,  together  with  the  respect  for 
revivals  of  religion,  and  attachment  to  the  missionary  cause,  for  which  he 
was  distinguished,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  sustained  him  under  the 
effort  which  he  was  now  called  to  make.  The  account  which  he  has  given 
of  his  feelings  and  motives  in  view  of  this  effort,  roust  be  acceptable  to  ovr 
readers. 

**  The  revival  saved  the  college.  There  were  but  two  professors.  One 
of  them  appeared  to  be  sinking  into  the  grave  with  the  consumption,  the 
other  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave,  if  the  925,000  could  not  be  raised. 
I  myself  was  invited  to  a  professorship  in  a  Theological  Seminary,  and  had 
engaged  to  go  if  the  fund  was  not  raised.  The  trustees  were  discouraged 
by  a  conflict  of  eleven  years,  and  would  probably  have  given  up  the  college 
if  the  officers  had  left  them.  AH  depended,  under  God,  on  raising  the 
925,000.  That  would  never  have  been  raised  but  for  the  revival.  For 
besides  that  this  event  predisposed  the  Christian  public  to  contribute,  it 
operated  on  me  in  two  ways.  In  <he  first  place,  by  that  timely  interpose 
tion,  (in  addition  to  many  tokens  of  favor  manifested  to  the  college  before, 
which  are  mentioned  in  my  sermon  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  chapel,) 
I  was  convinced  that  the  institution  was  dear  to  God,  and  that  it  was  his 
purpose  to  preserve  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  confidence,  I  should  have 
turned  back  a  hundred  times  amidst  the  discouragements  which  surrounded 
me.  In  the  next  place,  that  revival  gave  roe  a  sense  of  obligation  which 
excited  me  to  the  mighty  effort.  The  influence  which  came  down  to  save 
the  college,  had,  as  I  hoped,  brought  in  my  children ;  and  1  felt  that  if  ever 
a  man  was  bound  to  go  till  he  fell  down,  for  an  institution  dear  to  Christ,  I 
was  that  man." 

The  result  of  this  effort  was  eminently  happy.  The  college,  besides 
being  placed  on  permanent  footing,  has  ever  since  been  rising  in  respecta- 
bility, in  influence,  in  numbers ;  till  it  now  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  students,  with  means  of  education  much  extended  and  improved.  For 
a  lonpr  time  the  obligation  which  Dr.  Griffin  kid  on  this  institution  will  be 
mentioned  to  his  credit-^not  indeed  because  he  had  uncommon  tact  and 
skill  in  the  management  of  youth,  but  because  bis  reputation  and  his  per- 
sonal efforts  were  the  means  of  raising  it  from  the  dust,  and  giving  it  char- 
acter and  standing  before  the  public. 

But  the  services  of  Dr.  Griffin  in  this  seat  of  learning,  second  in  value 
only  to  those  which  he  rendered  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  Boston,  were 
destined  to  have  an  earlier  termination  than  was  desired.  In  the  spring  of 
1833,  he  experienced  a  slight  paralysis,  effecting  his  left  side.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  which,  after  about  four 
years  and  a  half,  laid  him  in  the  grave.  By  a  post  roortero  examination  it 
was  ascertained  that  this  resulted  in  an  enlargeroent  and  softening  of  the 
heart.  In  August  of  the  following  year,  he  was  affected  with  syroptoros  of 
dropsy  in  the  chest.  These  soon  yielded  to  medicine,  and  did  not  return 
upon  him  till  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Griffin,  in  1837.  **  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was  a  general  dropsical  effusion." 
From  the  time  of  his  attack  in  1^33,  his  powers,  as  might  be  expected. 
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became  enfeebled.  Daring  his  remaining  yearti  it  was  affecting  to  behold 
that  giant  frame,  six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  large  in  proportion, 
tottering  towards  its  fall,  and  that  mind,  by  which  so  many  had  been  coun- 
selledj  enlightened  and  edified,  sharing  in  the  decline.  A  solemn  memento 
of  the  earthly  termination  of  all  that  is  good  and  great  in  man  )  It  was,  at 
this  period,  no  small  relief  to  his  friends  to  observe,  that  while  all  about 
him  which  could  perish,  was  tending  to  its  own  element,  he  was  fast  becom- 
ing more  spiritual  in  his  affections,  and  more  fit  for  heaven.  As  his  hold 
on  earth  became  more  and  more  loosened,  the  realities  of  eternity  came 
over  his  mind  with  continually  deeper  and  deeper  impression  to  the  very 
last.  In  these  days  his  services  in  the  college  experienced  occasional  and 
sometimes  prolonged  interruptions.  At  the  meeting  of  the  tmstees  in 
August,  1837,  sensible  that  he  could  no  longer  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  gave  in  his  resignation.  It  was  accepted  with  the  deepest  regret, 
that  circumstances  made  such  a  step  necessary,  and  with  strong  emotions 
of  gratitude  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered. 

Previously  to  his  resignation,  Dr.  Griffin  had  received  an  affectionate 
invitation  from  his  children  at  Newark,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  to  make  their 
bouse  his  abode  the  remainder  of  his  days,  whenerer  he  should  leave  his 
station  in  the  college.  This  was  to  him  a  source  of  mnch  satisfaction. 
Where  on  earth  could  he  wish,  when  borne  down  with  years  and  infirmities, 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days,  to  ntter  his  last  prayers,  to  send  forth 
his  last  breath,  if  not  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  ofibpring,  snrrounded  bj 
them  for  whose  spiritual  good  he  had  labored  with  so  much  success  in  his 
earlier  and  better  days  ?  How  precious  the  gratification  to  them  also,  that 
they  could  afford  a  quiet  resting  place  to  this  venerable  saint  and  the  com- 
panion  of  his  youth,  lingering  for  a  little  space  on  the  shores  of  time,  after 
the  storms  of  life  were  over,  and  just  about  to  let  go  their  hold  on  earth  I 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  t>e  made,  Dr.  Griffin  left 
Williamstown  with  his  family  on  the  29th  of  September,  setting  his  face 
once  more  for  Newark,  and  going  there,  not  as  in  former  instances  to 
honor  God  by  living  and  laboring  for  his  glory,  but  by  dying  the  death  of 
the  righteous.  For  two  or  three  years  before  his  departure,  be  had  spent 
considerable  time  with  his  pen,  revising  some  of  his  former  productions  for 
the  press,  and  composing  other  articles  anew.  At  this  period  he  published 
his  book  on  Divine  Efficiency,  and  some  sermons  in  the  National  Preacher. 
As  he  was  about  to  take  leave  of  Williamstown,  the  students  of  the  college 
presented  him  a  respectful  and  affectionate  address.  He  says  in  his  journal, 
'*  As  I  was  getting  into  the  carrisge  on  Thursday  morning,  the  students 
came  up  in  procession  to  take  their  last  leave.  I  made  an  luldress  to  them 
from  the  carriage,  and  some  of  them  wept."  Truly  we  envy  not  the  feel* 
ings  of  him  who  can  contemplate  this  scene  without  emotion ;— -a  venerable 
man  leaving  his  pupils  in  tears,  to  go  to  the  place  of  bis  former  residence 
to  die. 

.  When  Dr.  Griffin  reached  Newark  for  the  last  time,  after  an  absence  of 
fifteen  years,  he  met  with  those  expressions  of  kindness  and  respect  which 
his  former  character  and  services  there  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  Vari- 
ous more  substantial  expressions  of  these  feelings  than  mere  words,  were 
enjoyed  by  him  and  his  family.  He  employed  the  small  remains  of  strength 
yet  continued  to  him,  in  the  manner  to  which  he  had  been  from  his  youth 
accustomed — visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  continuing  his  beloved  work 
of  preaching  the  gospel  and  making  addresses  on  public  occasions,  so  long 
as  he  had  ability.  His  last  service  of  this  kind,  was  an  address  and  a 
prayer  during  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missionsi  which  com- 
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meDced  its  sessions  at  Newark,  September  13,  1837.  Od  the  following 
Sabbath  he  attended  public  worship  for  the  last  time  with  the  people  of 
God  on  earth. 

His  earthly  career  was  now  fast  coming  to  a  close.  On  the  25th  of  July 
preceding,  Mrs.  Griffin  was  taken  from  him  by  a  peaceful,  triumphant 
death ;  leaving,  as  he  considered,  very  satisfactory  evidence,  that  to  her  to 
die  was  flain.  This  event,  in  all  probability,  hastened  his  departure  from 
the  world,  and  evidently  had  considerable  influence  in  helping  to  prepare 
him  for  heaven.  He  had  before  attained  the  full  assurance  of  hope.  He 
afterwards  said  in  his  diary,  **  Mrs.  Griffin's  death  has  certainly  been  sanc- 
tified to  me,  and  has  rendered  heaven  more  familiar,  and  real  and  dear. 
And  as  God  has  evidently  prepared  me  for  that  event,  I  know  not  but  his 
present  dealings  are  intended  to  prepare  me  to  follow  her  soon."  Mrs. 
Smith  says,  that  after  her  mother's  death,  which  severed  her  father's  strong- 
est tie  to  earth,  and  bound  his  thoughts  and  affections  more  firmly  to 
heaven,  he  said  this  event  made  heaven  **  seem  like  another  apartment  in 
his  own  house."  The  dying  exercises  of  Dr.  Griffin,  as  related  by  his 
daughter,  have  brought  to  mind  the  experience  of  the  beloved  Payson  in 
the  same  circumstances.  If  there  was  not  so  much  of  rapturous  exultation 
in  the  case  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter,  there  was  surely  enough  to  afford 
a  complete  and  glorious  triumph  over  the  last  enemy. 

When,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  hb  dropsical  symptoms  returned, 
depriving  him  of  rest,  and  producing  an  impression  of  the  agonies  bf  the 
closing  scene,  it  is  stated,  "  From  these  nature  shrunk."  It  is  however 
added,  "  Even  this  was  but  a  passing  cloud.  The  thought  that  Infinite 
wisdom  and  love  would  order  every  circumstance,  soon  dispelled  it  forever." 
After  this  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  "  God  has  made  it  about  as  pleasant 
to  sit  up  as  it  formerly  was  to  lie  down."  As  one  of  his  brethren  approached 
him  near  the  last,  saying,  **  It  has  often  been  your  privilege  to  administer 
Gonsolatbn  to  the  dying ;  I  trust  you  experience  all  those  consolations  you 
have  offered  to  others," — ^raising  his  voice  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
he  repeated,  "  More, — more, — ^much  more."  When  one  inquired  of  him 
whether  he  continued  to  dread  the  dying  struggle,  he  replied,  "  No,  I 
leave  it  all  with  God ;  I  refer  it  all  to  his  will."  When  another  said  to 
him,  "  Tou  remember  the  dear  Saviour  who  is  by  you  ?  "  he  replied  with 
emphasis,  "  O  yes ;  he  never  so  manifested  his  preciousness  to  me  before." 
It  would  be  delightful  to  transcribe  many  more  of  his  expressions — shall 
we  say  as  he  sto^  on  Pisgah's  top,  or  as  he  went  down  into  the  dark 
valley?  But  our  limits  forbid.  Nov.  8,  1837,  he  "ceased  to  breathe, 
without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,"  having  lived  sixty-seven  years,  ten  months, 
and  two  days,  and  preached  the  gospel  forty-five  years.  The  sermon  at 
his  funeral  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  New  York,  and  it  has 
since  been  published.  The  following  inscriptions  mark  the  spot  where  his 
remains  are  deposited,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Griffin,  side  by  side,  awaiting  a 
joyful  resurrection :— 
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/^Atce^ 

ihtitnh 

TO  n»  MBMoar  or  raa 

TO  THB   HBHOar  OF 

REV.  DR.   EDWARD   DORR   QRIFFIN, 

MRS.  FRANCES  QRtFFIN, 

WHO 

wirv  or  THB 

DEPARTED  THIS  UPS 

REV.  DR.  EDWARD  D.  GRIFFIN, 

WHO 

IV  THB 

BOPE  OP  A  GLORIOUS  IMMORTALTTT. 

DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE 

IV  TBV 

NOV.  8,  1837, 

HOPE  OF  A  BLESSED  IMMORTAT.IT7, 

IV  THH 

JCJLT  85,  1837, 

88TB  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 

IV  TRV 

Tbaj  that  turn  manj  to  rifhtooofnaM  ihall 
■kina  ai  tba  itan  foravar  and  avar. 

68th  7EAR  OF  HER  AGE. 

In  bar  toofoa  was  tka  law  of  kindnaaa ; 
On  inch  tha  Mcond  daath  hath  no  powar. 

Oh  death,  wbera  it  thj  iting ! 
Oh  grava,  whara  la  thy  ineuvj  I 

Besides  the  abo?e,  Mrs.  Smith  has  given  as  the  following  in  the  Remi- 
niscences before  mentioned. 

OF 

THB    RBTSIRSIVD    BDHTARD    DOR&   ORIFFIV,    D.    D. 

BE  WAS  BORH  AT  XAST  BADDAM,  CT.,  JANUARY  6,  1770; 
■DVCATXD  AT  TALB  GOLLXOX,  A«D  ORDAIRKD  AT  RKW  BARTFORO  $ 

IV8TALLKD  8UCCRSSIVXLT  OVXR 
TBI  CBURCa  IN  RXW  BARTFORD,  TBE  FIRST  AND  SXCORD  CBDRCBXS  IR  RXWARX, 

AND  PARK  STRKST  CHURCH  IN   BOSTON. 

TBX  ACCOMPLISHED  PROFESSOR  OF  PULPIT  ELOq,UENCE  IN  TBE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINAR! 

AT  ANDOYER,   AND  THE  DISTINGUISHED  PRESIDENT  OF  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

BIS  PERSON  AND  MANNERS   WERE  NOBLE  AND  DIGNIFIED  J 

BIS  INTELLECT   PROFOUND  AND  DISCRIMINATING  } 

HIS  IMAGINATION  DISCURSITE  AND  BRILLIANT  j 

CONSPICUOUS  AS  THE  BOLD  ADVOCATE  OF  TBE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CROSS  ; 

ASSISTANT  FOUNDER  AND  FRIEND  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  ; 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PREACHERS, 
AND  ONX  OF  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  LABORIOUS  OF  MEN. 

BE  DIED  IV  TBE  CITT  OF  NEWARK, 

HOFEMBER  8,  18S7, 

IN  TBE 

GStB  TXAR  of  bis  AGB,  and  TBX  46tB  OP  BIS  MIVI8TRT. 

"Tbaj  that  torn  many  to  rifhteoosaaaa  shall  ahina  as  tha  stan  fbrarar  and  avar." 


The  Presbytery  of  Newark,  at  their  meeting,  April  19,  1838,  in  relation 
to  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  expressed  themselves  as  follows  : — 

**  The  Presbytery  record  with  strong  emotion  the  departure  by  death, 
Nov.  8,  of  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D.,  a  name  dear  to  genius  and 
religion.  He  was  an  unwavering  friend  of  the  truth  ;  able  in  its  defence, 
and  powerful  in  its  enforcement    His  rising  sun  shone  with  uncommon 
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splendor;  its  meridian  power  shed  a  cheering  and  hallowed  influence 
extensively  over  this,  and  far  into  pagan  lands;  and  his  sunset  scene  was 
gilded  with  the  richest  radiance  of  a  cloudless  and  triumphant  faith." 

Such  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  principal  circumstances  in  the  eventful  and 
useful  life  of  this  man.  The  numerous  events  which  marked  his  earthly 
course,  the  several  changes  through  which  he  passed,  arose  in  great 
measure  from  his  uncommon  character.  It  was  hardly  to  he  expected  or 
desired,  that  a  man  such  as  he  was,  should  pursue  that  even  tenorof  his  way 
through  life,  which  is  for  the  most  part  assigned  to  ordinary  individuals. 
God  evidently  formed  him  for  something  else  than  one  steady  uniform 
course  of  action,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  days.  By  changing 
from  place  to  place — for  a  time  acting  a  bold  efficient  part  in  one  direction, 
and  then  doing  the  same  in  another,  he  unquestionably  accomplished  a 
greater  amount  of  good  in  the  whole,  than  if,  for  the  most  part  of  his  life, 
he  had  been  confined  to  one  scene  of  effort  Not  that  by  any  means 
Christ's  ministers  in  general  should  think  to  imitate  him  in  this  respect. 
This  would  be  hardly  less  unwarrantable  than  for  them  to  arrogate  to  them« 
selves  the  strength  and  versatility  of  talents  which  he  possessed. 

As  to  the  usefulness  of  Dr.  Griffin's  life,  it  would  certainly  be  difficult 
to  name  the  individual  of  his  profession,  in  his  generation,  who  deserves  to 
be  ranked  above  him.  To  say  nothing  of  the  good  which  he  has  effected  and 
which  he  may  still  be  expected  to  effect  as  an  author,  and  in  various  other 
ways,  we  know  not  what  preacher  of  the  gospel,  since  the  days  of  White* 
field,  has  gone  to  his  account  with  the  honor  of  having  turned  a  greater 
Dumber  to  righteousness  thau  he. 

We  are  unwilling  to  bring  this  article  to  a  close,  prolonged  as  it  is,  with« 
oat  a  few  general  statements  respecting  the  subject  of  it. 

1.  As  a  man.  No  competent  judge  at  all  acquainted  with  him,  would 
hesitate  to  pronounce  him  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  His  person  was  un- 
commonly suited  to  excite  attention,  to  awaken  interest  and  respect  His 
towering  height,  his  expressive  countenance,  his  gentlemanly  dignified 
manners,  all  together  gave  him  such  an  appearance,  that  no  one  could  see 
him  once,  without  a  distinct  recollection  of  him  ever  afterwards.  In  almost 
any  collection  of  men,  whether  large  or  small,  he  was  the  individual  or 
whom  the  attention  of  a  stranger  would  first  be  fastened.  The  likeness  of 
him  which  is  prefixed  to  this  article  has  been  pronounced  by  all  who 
knew  him,  an  accurate  and  striking  representation  of  his  appearance  at 
middle  age. 

His  outward  figure  bore  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  features  of  his 
mind.  This  was  of  a  high  order,  and  exhibited  a  combination  of  qualities 
Dot  often  united  in  the  same  individual.  The  talents  which  the  Creator 
bestowed  on  him  were  both  brilliant  and  profound.  If  some  men  have 
excelled  him  in  quickness  of  apprehension  and  rapi<lity  of  execution,  few 
have  been  capable  of  attending  to  the  subjects  before  them  with  closer 
application,  or  of  forming  more  correct,  discriminating  and  comprehensive 
views.  He  first  became  distinguished  in  public  estimation  for  a  vivid  and 
discursive  imagination.  This  gave  him  the  power  of  saying  that  which 
was  uocommouly  bold  and  striking.  In  his  figures  and  illustrations  he 
often  rose  to  that  which  was  high,  and  became  sublime; — sometimes 
resembling  more  the  craggy  eminence  which  loses  its  head  among  the 
clouds,  than  the  mellow  and  diversified  landscape.  On  keeping  the  heart, 
he  says ;  *'  Our  hearts  are  a  tinder  box,  ready  to  take  fire  from  every  spark, 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  around  us  is  filled  with  scintillations  as  from  a 
fiiroace.    Without  the  most  constant  watchfulneas,  some  flame  will  secretljr 
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kindle  that  will  burn  up  tbe  whole  frame  of  a  hea?enly  mind.  Keep  thj 
heart.  Turn  not  thine  eye  away ;  let  it  be  constantly  fixed  on  that  roo?ing 
thing  within  thee.  Have  the  arm  of  thy  resolution  near  thee,  to  seize  il 
the  moment  it  attempts  to  fly.  If  you  were  set  to  keep  a  bird  unfastened 
upon  the  palm  of  your  hand,  you  would  know  what  is  meant  by  keeping 
the  heart  with  all  diligence."  During  the  revival  of  religion  in  Williams 
Ck>llege,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  it  was  reported,  that  all  the 
members  of  college,  except  eighteen,  had  professed  submission  to  God.  Id 
the  evening  of  the  day  when  this  report  reached  the  President,  he  attended 
a  prayer-meeting  of  the  students,  and  on  entering  the  room,  commenced  by 
quoting  the  words  of  Christ ;  "  Or  those  eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  in 
Siloam  fell.*'  At  the  funeral  of  a  minister,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  after 
ascending  the  pulpit  with  feeble  and  trembling  steps  to  offer  the  closing 
prayer,  he  began  with,  "  O  Lord  God,  we  thank  thee  that  good  men  may 
die."  In  both  instances  the  effect  was  overwhelming.  The  author  of  this 
memoir  once  heard  him  close  a  sermon  in  the  following  strain,  and  never 
can  the  impression  be  effaced  from  his  recollection.  **  I  see  a  storm  col- 
lecting in  the  heavens;  I  discover  the  commotion  of  the  troubled  elements ; 
I  hear  the  roar  of  distant  winds.  Heaven  and  earth  seem  mingled  in  conflict ; 
and  I  cry  to  those  for  whom  I  watch,  A  storm  !  a  storm  I  get  into  the  ark 
or  you  are  swept  away. — Ah  what  is  that  I  see  t  I  see  a  world  convulsed 
and  falling  to  ruins ;  the  sea  burning  like  oil ;  nations  rising  from  under 
ground ;  the  sun  falling ;  the  damned  in  chains  before  the  bar,  and  some  of 
my  poor  hearers  among  them.  I  see  them  cast  from  the  battlement  of  the 
judgment  seat.     My  God,  the  eternal  pit  has  closed  upon  them  forever  I" 

No  sooner  did  Dr.  Griffin  become  fully  known  to  the  intelligent  commu- 
nity, than  they  ceased  to  regard  him  as  chiefly  a  man  of  fancy.  Soon  after 
he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  professorship  at  Andover,  the  students  of  the 
seminary  discovered  in  him  that  power  of  investigation,  of  acute  and  con- 
clusive reasoning,  which  led  them  to  change  the  opinion  that  they  and  oth- 
ers had  imbibed  of  the  character  of  his  mind.  The  late  Samuel  Dexter  of 
Boston,  a  master  spirit  in  bis  day,  a  man  whose  reasoning  powers  were  of 
the  first  order,  after  hearing  the  Park  Street  Lectures,  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  substance,  It  is  idle  to  style  this  man  a  mere  deckdnur:  here  is 
power  of  argument.  A  distinguished  clergyman,  now  at  the  head  of  one 
of  our  colleges,  after  reading  these  lectures  from  the  press,  said,  Discussion 
is  Dr.  Griffin's  fort,  after  all.  He  might  have  been  a  scholar  of  the  first 
order — might  have  laid  any  department  of  knowledge  under  contribution, 
had  he  chosen  to  do  it  But  so  devoted  was  he  to  the  great  work  of  saving 
souls  that  he  never  attempted  any  thing  of  this  nature,  except  with  regard 
to  divinity.  To  this  subject  he  devoted  his  chief  attention  and  inquiry,  and 
respecting  it  he  was  much  at  home.  With  every  topic  of  interest  in  the 
circle  of  theology  he  was  familiarly  acquainted. 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  mind  to  make  thorough  investigation  of  all 
matters  which  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  attention.  Mrs.  Smith  relates  that 
during  some  of  the  last  days  of  his  life,  when  reduced  to  a  state  of  great 
debility,  as  he  was  reading  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  some  of  our 
missionaries  in  foreign  lands,  he  called  for  his  atlas,  and  ceased  not  to 
examine  it  till  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  their  whole  course. 
Unceasing  industry  was  another  trait  in  his  character.  A  domestic  in  his 
family  stated,  that  she  never  entered  his  apartment  when  he  was  there, 
without  finding  him  reading,  writing,  or  in  prayer. 

2.  As  a  Christian.  In  this  as  in  every  thing  else,  he  aimed  at  complete* 
ness ;  striving  to  be  in  a  high  degree  spiritually  minded;  to  live  eear  to 
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God ;  to  have  moch  communion  with  him ;  to  avoid  every  thing  which 
might  offend  and  grieve  the  Spirit  of  all  grace.  He  aimed  at  these  things 
with  earnest  endeavor-^painfully  sensible  that  there  was  moch  in  his  way ; 
that  he  had  great  opposition  to  encounter.  Hence  he  was  eminently  a  man 
of  prayer,  spending  decidedly  more  time  io  his  closet  than  is  customary 
with  other  devout  men.  In  all  times  of  difficulty  and  trial  his  habitual 
earnest  resort  was  to  the  throne  of  grace.  There  he  was  accustomed  to 
look  for  support,  for  guidance,  for  every  spiritual  good,  and  to  find  it. 
Through  most  of  his  Christian  life  he  appears  to  have  adopted  that  most 
commendable  practice,  to  set  apart  occasionally  days  for  the  special  purpose 
of  devotion  and  self-examination.  He  had  a  form  of  self-examination  pre- 
pared especially  for  his  pupils  and  his  children  after  the  revival  at  Williams* 
town.  The  daily  use  of  this  by  himself,  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  of  substantial  use  in  enabling  him  to  reach  that  full 
assurance  of  hope,  in  which  he  met  the  king  of  terrors  with  so  much  com* 
posure  and  joy. 

In  the  religion  of  Dr.  Griffin  was  much  of  the  strength  of  conception^  the 
ardor  and  effectiveness,  by  which  as  a  man  he  was  so  distinctly  character- 
ized. He  had  uncommonly  vivid  impressions  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and 
the  fearful  import  of  losing  it.  In  one  of  his  printed  sermons  he  has  the 
following  sentiment,  and  in  nearly  the  following  language  :  "  Were  there 
but  one  pagan  in  the  world,  and  he  in  the  farthest  corner  of  Asia,  I  solemnly 
affirm,  that  it  would  he  the  duty  of  all  the  Christians  in  America  to  go  in  a 
body  to  carry  him  the  gospel,  did  no  greater  duty  detain  them  at  home,  and 
could  he  not  otherwise  be  made  acquainted  with  it."  To  this  and  similar 
views  which  often  fell  from  his  lips  he  was  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ 
With  him  this  was  a  leading  and  vital  principle.  There  was  no  man  to 
whom  the  Saviour  seemed  to  be  in  greater  degree  the  centre  of  attraction- 
all  and  in  all  to  bis  soul.  Speaking  of  some  whose  religious  opinions  were 
essentially  diverse  from  his  own,  he  once  said  in  substance  with  great  emo» 
tion,  /  would  not  quarrel  with  them^  if  they  would  Imi  shmo  proper  respect 
to  my  Redeemer.  At  one  period  of  his  Christian  life  he  took  unusual  inter- 
est in  contemplating  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  The  views  which  ho 
obtained  of  this  subject  were  remarkably  clear  and  vivid,  and  to  him  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  and  joy.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  earthly  course 
he  rose  above  some  of  the  strongest  propensitiesof  our  nature,  and  exhibited 
a  roost  desirable  measure  of  heavenliness  and  humility.  When  it  was 
intimated  to  him  by  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  that  his  infirmities 
had  become  such,  that  the  students  deemed  him  incapable  of  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  station,  he  replied,  I  am  not  conscious  of  the  incapacity 
which  they  allege  ;  but  the  students  must  be  rights  and  I  submit.  At  a 
later  period  of  his  life,  when  a  friend  had  commended  him  for  his  Christian 
faithfulness,  the  tranquillity  of  his  features  was  disturbed,  and  he  said  with 
much  feeling,  ''Don't  say  that  again;  it  is  not  because  I  am  good,  but 
because  Christ  has  died.'* 

3.  As  a  divine.  In  this  capacity  he  was  distinguished  as  well  for  his 
foil,  uncompromising  adherence  to  the  evangelical  system,  as  for  the  extent 
and  depth  of  his  knowledge  in  the  things  of  God.  The  doctrines  of  the 
cross,  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  he  regarded  as  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  all  true  religion.  He  felt  that  the  belief  of  them,  and  a  prac- 
tice consistent  with  it,  was  in  man  the  very  essence  of  that  godliness  which 
is  profitable  unto  all  things.  It  was  evidently  his  attachment  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  more  than  any  thing  besides,  which  caused  him  to  adhere  so 
closely  to  the  doctrines  in  question.    Hence  too  the  alarm  and  jealousy 
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which  he  wu  so  quick  to  show  at  any  supposed  tendency  to  depart 
from  them,  or  any  attempt  to  explain  or  illustrate  them  in  a  manner  to 
which  he  had  not  been  accustomed.  He  ever  manifested  that  he  felt  most 
keenly  for  the  honor  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  im- 
pressions on  his  mind^an  impression  long  and  anxiously  cherished— that 
men  must  embrace  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  their  full  form  and  extent, 
in  order  to  their  rendering  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  measure  of  respect 
which  is  his  due.  The  individual  besides  him  is  not  known  to  us  who  baa 
appeared  to  have  this  impression  in  equal  strength.  Speaking  once  to  the 
compiler  of  this  article,  of  certain  speculations  in  divinity  which  Dr.  Griffin 
regarded  with  serious  apprehension  and  dislike,  he  exclaimed  with  a 
bursting  heart,  /  cannot  bear  to  see  the  laurels  stripped  from  my  Saviour's 
brow.  Thus  in  a  degree  which  is  not  common,  did  his  pious  feelings  con- 
spire with  his  reasoning  powers  to  produce  conviction  in  favor  of  the  evan- 
gelical system. 

4.  As  a  teacher  of  youth.  Here  will  be  added  only  a  single  remark  to 
what  has  been  already  stated.  Dr.  Griffin  was  unrivalled  in  his  power  of 
teaching  young  men  to  write  and  speak  toith  effect,  A  gentleman  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  faculty  of  Williams  College,  once  said  to  a  friend, 
speaking  of  the  president  in  this  respect,  I  should  not  suppose  it  possible 
for  any  one  to  take  young  men  of  the  calibre  of  those  composing  our  senior 
class,  and  prepare  them  to  write  and  speak  with  so  much  power  ; — a  speci- 
men of  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  intelligent  men  of  his  acquaints 
ance.  On  this  account,  in  great  measure,  it  was,  that  so  much  regret  was 
felt  when  he  retired  from  the  professorship  at  Andover. 

6.  As  a  supporter  of  l)enevolent  institutions.  In  this  particular  he  waa 
what  his  character  in  other  respects  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  a  man  of  his  comprehensive  views,  his  fervent  piety,  his 
enlarged  benevolence,  to  take  the  attitude  of  opposition  or  indifference 
with  regard  to  such  institutions.  He  esteemed  them  among  the  moat 
essential  and  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  God's  designs  of  mercy 
towards  our  fallen  world.  He  declared  them  to  be  one  among  the  three 
series  of  events  which  he  said  commenced  in  the  year  1792,  and  "  which 
need  not  a  fourth  to  fill  the  earth  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord."  Hence  he  was  always  ready  to  stand  forth  in  support  of  these 
institutions  with  his  personal  influence,  his  eloquence,  and  his  property. 
No  man  made  more  tender  and  commanding  appeals  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  their  behalf  than  he.  Few  individuals,  if  any,  had  an  influence 
equal  to  his  in  bringing  into  existence  those  charitable  societies  which  aim 
at  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  which  were  not  known,  even  in  thought, 
when  he  came  on  the  stage.  When  the  poor  heathen  shall  cast  away  their 
idols  and  tarn  to  the  ll>rd,  many  of  them,  to  the  latest  posterity,  will 
doubtless  cherish  the  name  of  Griffin  with  sweet  and  grateful  recollection. 

6.  As  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Here  lay  his  great  excellence.  In 
this  respect  he  rose  more  above  other  men  than  in  any  other.  His 
labors  in  this  line  of  usefulness  were  also  more  productive  of  good.  To 
style  him  a  great  preacher,  is  to  name  that  part  of  his  merits  which  is 
least  important.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was  a  most  successful  and  useful 
preacher — enabled  by  the  blessing  of  God  to  accomplish  to  an  uncommon 
extent  the  end  of  preaching.  In  the  capital  point  where  other  great 
preachers  have  generally  failed,  he  was  favored  with  remarkable  success. 
Here  rises  an  inquiry  of  vital  interest :— To  what  was  this  owing  T  To 
ascribe  it  to  the  power  and  grace  of  God,  solves  the  inquiry  but  in  part — 
or  rather  not  at  all,  so  far  as  our  present  object  is  concerned.     What  waa 
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there  in  Dr.  Griffin  as  a  preacher^n  his  mode  of  exhibiting  God's  tmth 
— adapted  to  give  it  an  influence  so  distinguished  7  While  we  regard  the 
Divine  Spirit  as  the  sole  author  of  regeneration,  we  believe,  as  Dr.  Griffin 
expressed  himself  most  happily,  that  that  Spirit  operates  in  the  line  of 
nature ;  that  hence  the  means  best  suited  to  produce  effisct,  are  most  likely 
to  prove  successful ;  in  other  words,  that  the  preaching  of  one  man  may  be 
expected  to  be  followed  by  more  instances  of  conversion  than  that  of 
another,  in  a  degree,  because  his  preaching  is  better  adapted  to  that  result 
than  the  preaching  of  the  other. 

It  is  conceived  that  two  things  may  be  mentioned  as  furnishing  reasons 
for  the  uncommon  success  of  this  man's  labors  in  the  gospel.  1.  The 
manner  of  his  preaching  was  such  as  to  engage  attention.  His  thoughts, 
his  style,  the  intonations  of  his  voice,  his  person  and  action — in  a  word, 
the  whole  substance  and  form  of  his  sermon — were  such  as  to  render  it 
next  to  impossible  for  him  to  be  heard  with  drowsiness  or  indifference. 
For  the  most  part,  his  hearers,  from  the  begiohing  to  the  end  of  his  dis- 
course, had  no  disposition  to  withhold  from  him  their  attention ;  and  if 
they  ever  had  the  disposition,  they  seldom  had  the  ability.  2.  He  preached 
directly  to  the  hearts  and  the  consciences  of  men.  This  was  his  great  aim. 
His  uniform  endeavor  was  to  impress  on  the  moral  sensibilities  of  his 
audience  the  love  of  Christ,  the  obligations  of  the  moral  law,  their  lost  and 
helpless  state  by  nature,  and  the  dreadful  results  which  would  ensue  from 
their  rejection  of  the  message  which  he  delivered.  With  tremendous 
power  did  he  arraign  the  sinner  before  the  bar  of  his  Maker  and  of  his 
own  conscience,  showing  him  what  he  had  done,  and  what  he  must  do,  if 
he  would  escape  the  damnation  of  hell — at  the  same  time  that  all  his  help 
was  in  God.  The  following  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  himself  as  a 
preacher,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  junior  brethren,  requesting  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  course  which  he  had  pursued.  "  I  believe  that  an  early  com- 
mencement and  pursuit  of  a  systematic  study  of  the  Bible,  in  connection 
with  a  long  course  of  revivals  of  religion  in  which  I  was  permitted  to  be 
engaged,  and  an  habitual  aim,  in  my  ordinary  sermons,  to  reach  the  con- 
science and  the  heart  at  every  stroke,  and  the  habit  of  striking  out,  as  I 
corrected  my  sermons  for  a  new  exhibition  of  them,  every  clause  and  word 
which  is  not  subservient  to  this  end  ;  may  be  numbered  among  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  forming  my  present  manner  of  preaching,  such  as  it 
b."  A  certain  minister  undertook  to  chide  one  of  his  hearers  for  floing 
to  Griffin,  as  he  styled  him,  declaring  that  his  preaching  was  mere  decla- 
mation and  rant.  It  may  be  so^  replied  the  man,  for  avght  thai  I  know  ; 
but  after  all,  he  will  make  me  feel 

In  the  two  things  just  named  lay  the  secret,  so  far  as  means  were  con- 
cerned, of  his  causing  hearers  in  such  numbers  to  give  themselves  to  God. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  uncommon  spirit  of  prayer,  which  gave  him 
power  to  procure  from  heaven  those  divine  influences,  without  which  Paul 
may  plant  and  Apollos  water  in  vain.  Would  all  ministers  preach  as  Dr. 
Griffin  preached— rather  we  should  say,  could  all  preach  as  he  preached — 
with  the  same  interest,  and  the  same  pointed  cogent  appeals  to  the  heart 
and  the  conscience,  at  the  same  time  praying  as  he  prayed,  all  would  have 
far  higher  reason  to  hope  for  his  success. 
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NOTICES  OP  THE  WINTHROP  FAMILY. 

John  Wintbrop,  the  illustrious  ancestor  of  the  WiDthrops  of  this  coan* 
try,  and  the  father  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  was  the  son  of  Adam 
Winthrop,  and  was  born  in  Groton,  Suffolk,  England,  January  12,  1588. 
In  the  year  1630,  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  with  about  840  passengers,  some 
of  them  from  the  west  of  England,  but  most  of  them  from  the  vicinity  of 
London,  arrived  in  New  England.  In  this  fleet  came  governor  Winthrop, 
deputy  governor  Dudley,  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson  and  his  distinguished  wife, 
the  lady  Arbella,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  other  persons  of  wealth  and 
quality.  Governor  Winthrop  landed  at  Salem,  June  12.  On  the  30tb  of 
July,  a  day  of  solemn  prayer  and  fasting  was  kept,  when  Messrs.  Winthrop, 
Dudley  and  Wilson  entered  into  church  covenant,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  first  church  in  Charlestown  was  laid,  which  became  the  first  in  Boston. 
The  first  Court  of  Assistants  was  held  in  Charlestown,  on  the  23d  of 
August.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  governor  of  the  colony  twelve  years ;  he  was 
assistant  four  years,  and  deputy  governor  in  1636,  1644  and  1645.  He 
died  March  26,  1649.  He  lived  on  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Milk  Street, 
Boston,  part  of  which  was  aflerwards  taken  for  the  Old  South  church,  and 
in  the  house  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  afterwards  occupied.  He 
kept  a  journal  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony  to  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  a  period  of  about  nineteen  years.  It  begins  March  29,  1630,  and 
doses  January  11,  1648 — ^9.  This  journal  was  published  in  1825— -6, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Hon.  James  Saviige,  who  added  many  valu- 
able notes.  "  The  talents  and  virtues,"  remarks  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes, 
"  the  wealth  and  influence  of  this  eminent  man,  signally  qualified  him  for 
the  chief  magistracy  in  an  infant  plantation  of  which  he  was  the  father  as 
well  as  governor ;  and  the  same  rare  assemblage  of  qualifications  would 
have  enabled  him  to  shine  in  a  larger  sphere,  and  a  more  elevated  situa- 
tion."* The  children  of  governor  Winthrop  were,  1.  John,  2.  Henry, 
3.  Forth,  4.  5.  and  6.  daughters,  whose  names,  except  that  of  Mary,  do 
not  appear,  7.  Adam,  8.  Stephen,  9.  Deane,  10.  Samuel,  11.  Anne, 
12.  William,  and  13.  Joshua.  The  first  six  were  by  the  governor's  first 
wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Forth,  Esq.  whom  he  married  April  16, 
1605.  By  his  second  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  William  Clopton,  he 
had  no  children.  His  third  wife,  Margaret,  was  the  mother  of  his  remain- 
ing children,  except  Joshua.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tinda), 
knight,  was  married  April  29,  1618,  and  died,  greatly  lamented,  June  14, 
1647.  His  fourth  wife,  and  the  mother  of  Joshua  Winthrop,  was  Martha, 
the  widow  of  Thomas  Coytmore.  The  son  was  born  Dec.  12,  1648,  and 
died  Jan.  11,  1651. 

•  Tba  XLth  toIuom  of  Phitovophioal  TranMctioof  of  the  Rojal  SooiAtj  ia  dedicated  to  John  Winthrop, 
f  randion  of  the  first  governor  Winthrop.  From  the  dedication  we  extract  the  following  Mnteoce.  **  No 
■oooor  were  the  ecienoee  revived  at  the  Degioniaf  of  the  lait  Aeotury,  and  that  natural  knowledge  began  t» 
bethought  a  study  worthy  a  real  Philooopber,  but  the  ingeoiona  John  Wi  wTHaop,  Eaq.,y4>or  grandfathtr,t 
distinguished  hiooaolf  in  the  highest  rank  of  learned  men,  by  the  early  acquaintance  oe  contraeted  witli 
the  moat  eminent,  not  oolv  at  home,  hot  in  his  travels  all  over  Europe,  by  the  atriet  oorreapondenee  he 
aflerwards  enltivated  with  thorn,  and  by  aeveral  learned  pieces  lie  composed  in  natural  philoeophv ;  which 
Indeed  his  innate  modeety  would  not  auffer  him  to  publish  immediately,  and  when  prevailed  on  ojr  fVienda 
to  impart  aome  of  them  to  the  public,  he  eoneealed  hb  name,  not  being  eotieitoos  of  the  repntation  thoT 
might  reflect  on  their  author :  the  same  principle  in  you  still  induces  you  not  to  witlidraw  the  veil ;  it 
having  always  been  a  nazim  with  both  him  and  you,  JVedcaaa  qnmm  eotufieV* 

t  ThsOwawMkthst  was  ana  eflhsfceodaw  of  IhsRsyaiBosiay. 
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John  Winthrop,  the  eldest  son  *  of  the  venerable  governor,  was  born 
at  Groton,  England ,  Feb.  \2,  1606.  After  completing  his  education  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  and  in  Trinity  College,  Dablin,  he  travelled 
into  France,  Holland^  Flanders,  Italy,  Germany  and  Turkey,  and  united 
the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman  with  the  erudition  of  a  scholar.  In 
1631,  he  came  with  his  father's  family  to  New  England,  and  was  chosen  a 
magistrate  of  the  colony  of  which  his  father  was  governor.  In  1633,  he 
began  the  plantation  of  Ipswich.  In  1634,  he  went  to  England,  and  in 
163S  returned  with  powers  from  lords  Say  and  Seal,  and  Brook,  to  settle  a 
plantation  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river.  He  was  afterwards  chosen 
governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he 
went  to  England,  and  obtained  a  charter  incorporating  New  Haven'and  Coiw 
necticut  into  one  colony,  **  with  a  grant  j>f  privileges  and  powers  of  govern- 
ment, superior  to  any  plantation  which  had  then  been  settled  in  America." 
From  this  time  he  was  elected  governor  of  Connecticut  fourteen  years  suc- 
cessively till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers 
of  his  age.  His  name  appears  among  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  Several  of  his  essays  are  inserted  in  the  Transactions.?  In  the 
height  of  the  Indian  war,  while  he  was  attending  to  his  official  duty  in 
Boston,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  he  fell  sick  of 
a  fever,  and  died  April  7,  1676,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  his 
father.  His  first  wife  was  Martha,  daughter  of  Henry  Painter,  one  of  the 
celebrated  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  She  died  at  Ipswich, 
apparently  without  leaving  any  children.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth^ 
a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Peters.  His  children  were,  1.  Eliza- 
beth, born  July  24,  1636;  2.  Fitz-John,  born  at  Boston,|  March  14, 1639; 
3.  Wait^Still,  born  at  Boston,  Feb.  27,  1641*2 ;  and  4.  5.  6.  and  7.  daugh- 
ters,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned  in  the  accounts  to  which  we  have 
had  access.  These  seven  children  survived  their  father,  and  are  remem- 
bered in  his  will. 

Fitz-John,  who  was  a  captain  in  Col.  Read's  regiment  at  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660,  continued  to  reside  in  Connecticut,  of  which  he  was  governor 
by  nine  annual  elections,  from  1698  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Boflton,  Nov.  27,  1707,  in  his  69th  year.  In  1690,  he  was  major-general 
of  the  land  army  designed  to  attack  Canada.    He  was  agent  for  the  colony 

*  Wt  will  f  ivtt  MHiM  ftceoant  of  the  govsmor*!  rematoinf  ehUdrra  in  thii  note.  9.  B«nrj.  He  wii 
drowoed  at  Salem,  July  S,  1630.  Soon  after  landing,  governor  Winthrop,  in  a  letter  to  hie  wife,  July  16, 
•aye,  **Tbe  Lord**  hand  hath  been  heavy  apon  myMir  in  fonae  verr  near  to  me.  Mv  eon  Henry !  nj  too 
UeorTl  Ah,  poor  child!  Yet  it  grievee  me  macn  more  for  my  dear  daoghter."  Henry  had  married  a 
lady  by  the  name  of  Fonee,  probably  Hit  com  in,  and  left  a  daughter.  He  was  about  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two  yeare  old  at  hie  death.  3.  Forth.  It  ahouid  leem  that  he  died  in  England  aomo  month*  after  hia 
lather  aalled.  Mr.  Savage  eonjeeturet,  i.  66, 384,  that  he  was  to  have  been  married  to  Ursula  ShermaD, 
a  letter  fron  whom  is  puhlislied.  Of  the  A.  5.  6.  danshters,  we  know  nothing,  eicept  of  Mary.  She  is 
BMntiMied  in  the  will  of  her  fktfaor,  dated  May  10,  1690.  The  other  two  daughters  probably  died  yooof. 
7.  Adam.  He  was  born  in  England,  April  7,  1690.  came  with  fain  father  to  this  ooontry,  waa  admitted 
fteeman,  1641,  member  of  the  artillery  company,  1643,  died  August  94, 1659.  a«ed  39.  His  wife  was  Eliia- 
both  Oiover.  He  bad  a  son  named  Adam.  8.  Btepiten.  He  was  admitted  freeman,  1636,  member  of  the 
artillery  company,  1644,  tepreeentative  for  Porumouth  same  year,  went  to  England,  commanded  a  regi- 
ment, and  was  member  of  the  parliament  in  Cromweirs  time.  His  wife  was  Judith.  His  children  were 
Stephen,  John,  l^argaret,  and  Judith.  9.  Deane.  He  was  born  March  16, 1609,  was  member  of  the  artil- 
lery company,  1644,  freeman,  1665,  was  concerned  in  the  settlement  of  Grotoo,  which  was  nrobably  so 
named,  in  honor  of  bis  father*s  native  placa  He  died  at  Pulling  Point,  March  16, 1704,  aged  81.  Be  had 
•  aon  Deane,  bom  Sept.  6, 1653,  who  married  and  lived  in  Boston.  10.  Samuel.  In  1647,  he  was  in  the 
West  Indiea.  la  1648,  hit  father  writes  to  John  Winthrop,  jr.,  that  Samuel  was  married  in  Holland  to  a 
Dutch  woman,  and  was  intending  to  visit  Boston  on  his  way  to  Barbadues.  AfYer  the  death  of  governor 
Winthrop.  the  Ooneral  Coott  gave  £-'200  to  his  infant  Joshua  ;  and  in  case  he  died  before  attaining  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  one  third  of  the  sum  was  to  go  to  the  widow,  one  third  to  Deane  Winthrop,  and 
the  remaining  third  to  8am«el  Winthrop.  11.  Anne.  This  daughter  waa  born  in  the  Spring  or  1630, 
after  her  father  lef\  England.  She  died  on  the  passage  to  tliis  country,  eged  one  and  a  half  yeara. 
19.  William.  He  was  born  Aug.  14, 1639.  He  probably  died  soon,  as  the  town  registry  does  not  even 
record  his  birth.    13.  Joshua.    His  birth  and  death  have  been  before  mentioned. 

t  Among  his  correspondents  were  Charles  II.,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Robert  Boyle,  Sir  Christopher  WruD, 
Tyeho  Brabo,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Kapler,  Galileo,  Uooke,  John  Milton,  eto. 

I  Or.  Trwnbnll  wya  at  Ipawaek.  Hist.  Ct.  L  401. 
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in  London,  in  1694.  **  He  appears,"  remarks  the  historian  of  Connecticut, 
**  to  have  been  a  popular  gentleman,  and  to  h«ve  sustained  a  character 
without  blemish."     He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Wait-Still  Winthrop,*  brother  of  the  preceding,  after  living  in  Con- 
necticut during  the  life  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  was  colleague  com- 
missioner of  the  United  Colonies  in  1675,  removed  to  Boston  during  the 
usurpation  of  the  charter  rights  by  Andros,  to  whom  he  and  his  brother 
Fitz-John  were  made  counseliors.f  In  the  spirit  of  that  oppressor  he  did 
not  sympathize,  for  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Boston,  he 
was  made  by  the  patriots  commander  of  the  militia.  He  was  named  a 
member  of  the  council  by  the  new  charter  of  William  and  Mary.  He  was 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  died 
Nov.  7,  1717.  His  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Browne 
of  Salem,  who  died  June  14,  1690.  The  inventory  of  bis  estate  that  was 
divided  between  his  son  John  of  New  London,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  26, 
1681,  and  his  daughter  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Lechmere,  surveyor  of  the 
customs  in  Boston,  brother  of  Lord  Lechmere,  appraises  the  property  at 
more  than  .£3,000. 

John  Winthrop,  the  son  of  Wait-Still,  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1700,  married  a  daughter  of  governor  Joseph  Dudley,  and  died  in  London 
Aug.  1,  1747.  He  was  chosen  into  the  Royal  Society.  The  family  have 
preserved  many  communications  of  distinguished  scientific  men  to  him. 
His  name  was  mentioned  to  the  Royal  Society,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 
three  other  members,  Jan.  10,  1733.  Of  seven  children,  two  were  sons, 
John-Still,  and  Basil,  who  died  unmarried.  One  daughter  married  gover- 
nor Wanton  of  Rhode  Island.;^ 


*  The  middle  name  wu  derived  from  iBterroarriage  of  Adftm,  hia  f  reat-grand&tber,  with  the  familj  of 
t  ilotebioeoo,  L  357. 

X  We  have  aeeidentally  obtained  a  lomewbat  ta))  gonealof  ical  aecoant  of  thti  branch  of  the  Win- 
throp family  down  to  the  present  time,  which  we  here  ioeerti  not  onlj  on  aeooiint  of  its  intereet,  bat  that 
it  maj  be  preterved  for  future  timet. 


John  Winthrep,  wm  of  Wait-Still,  marrlad  Ann.  dsnghtir  of 
Gov.  Jowph  DoJiej.    Bto  ehildren  vara  Jobo4ltlll,  BmII,  and 
Ave  dausfateim. 
One  married  Oovemar  Wanton  of  Rhode  bland. 
•*  '•        Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Barnntol  Salem,  Ma. 

**         "       Mr.  Jeremiah  MUler  of  f^w  London. 
Bebeeea  '*       Guidon  Belionaiall  eon  of  Got.  Saltooalall  of 
New  liondon. 
Ann,  died  unmanled. 

Mm.  Wanton  had  two  eone,  Jueeph  and  WIlIlaiB,  and  four 
daofbtci*. 
One  married  Thomae  Wtekham  of  Newport. 

«•        **        Mr.  Coddiiifton        " 

"       **       Gov.  Brown  of  Bermuda,  a  cooaio. 

'*        *'        Or.  DeMaJiear,  rarffeon  In  the  Encllah  armj. 

"       *«       Winthrop  SailonalaU  of  New  LonJon. 

Mfi.  Brown  had  one  eon,  Gov.  Brown  of  Bemrada-^nother, 
DwUej  Barfent  and  otiiere,  namea  unknown. 

Mn.  MUler  had  three  eona,  Jeremiah,  Gordon,  and  John, 
and  four  dauKhten. 
John  married  HenrietU  Ballenelall. 
Two  daughian  married  Mr.  TllJej  of  New  London. 

CUUrtn  ^  Onrtfen  end  Aekees  AltoiutiiU. 

Ouxdon,  died  unmarried. 

Rebeeea,  roanied  Oavkl  Mumbrd,  merebant  of  New  Loodoa. 

JohnRleharda  "  « 

Ann  Wanton,  daufhier  of  Gor.  Wanton. 

Praocea  Babeoek. 

Tbomoa  Mamlind  of  Norwich. 

Etisabeth  Stewart. 

Mr.  Ebfaeu  of  N.  York  and  Sitae  Deane 
of  Wetheraflekl,  Minlater  to  Pianee. 

JereroUh  Alwater  of  New  Haven,  for  ma^j 
3rean  Steward  of  Yale  CoUege. 
Rlohaid,  died  unmarried. 

Martha,  married  David  Manwarittf  of  New  London. 
Benrietta,  "      John  MUler. 
GOfaoit,       «      Hairiet  Babeoek. 
~     -         ••     DeaielBeekefWethtcifleM. 


Catharine, 

Winthrop, 

Dudley, 

Inn, 

Roeewell, 

ESisdieth, 

Mai7, 


ff 


•I 
If 


(I 


David,  married  Ann  Pearaall  of  New  York. 

Rebecca,  '*       Rtibert  Allen  of  New  Londuo. 

Gurdon,  *'       Ann  Van  Zandt  and  Letkia  Van  Teton. 

William,  died  unmarried. 

Ibif  all,  married  Ttiompaon  Philllpa  of  Mkkllaiowe,  brather 

of  Mn.  Judjire  Cuahlnrof  Scituate,  Ha. 
Thomaa,  married  Marjr  Smith. 
Inn,  *'       John  Dttiyeeef  New  York. 

John,  died  unmarried. 
ttUaa  Deaoe,  married  Ruth  . 

OkiUran  q/"  IPInArviP  ontf  iUn  AiMenetoO. 

Rebeeea,  married  Peter  Chrtatopbem  of  New  London. 

Gurdon,        "        Hannah  Safe. 

Mary,  •«       Dr.  Thomaa  Coit  ofNew  Lenden. 

Winthrop,  unmarried. 

Ann,  " 

CMlA-en  q/"  JDiuCay  ontf  fVsncf t  AUoiuMI. 

Hannah,  married  Mr.  Wallejr. 

JPnuiiy,  unmarried. 

DiHllej,  married  Miai  Ghapin. 

Thomaa,  unmarried. 

Catharine,  married  Or.  Dunfne  of  Canandnigga,  N.  Y. 

Joshua,  "       Miaa  Lewie. 

Martha,         "       Mr.  Stoddard. 

CkOirtR  ^fRtmmU  and  EOMobtA  SbtttmmU. 

AUffail,  married  Dr.  Handj  of  New  Yeck. 

Mar/,        •«       Mr.  Fell. 

Elimbeth,  nnmaxxled. 

Ricliani,  '* 

Bannah,  ** 

Prancea,  *' 

Boaewell,  nanied. 
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John*Still  Wintbrop,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  New  London, 
Ct,  Jan.  15,  1720,  and  died  at  New  London,  June  G,  1776.  He  married, 
Sept.  4,  1750,  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Francis  Borland  of  Boston,  by  whom 
he  had  John,  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1770;  Jane;  Francis  B., 
who  died  at  New  York,  leaving  four  sons  and  three  daughters ;  Ann,  who 
married  the  late  David  Sears,  Esq.  of  Boston  ;  William,  of  New  York ; 
Joseph,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Mary  and  Thomas  L.  By  a  second  wife, 
daaghter  of  William  Sherriff,  a  British  officer,  John-Still  had  six  children, 
of  whom  three  were  living  in  1820  ;  Benjamin,  of  New  York,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  his  ancestor's  great 
antagonist ;  Robert,  an  admiral  in  the  British  navy  ;  and  Elizabeth  Sebor, 
of  Middietown,  Ct. 

Thomas-Lindall  Wintbrop,  LL.  D.,  son  of  John-Still  Winthrop,  and 
great-great-great-grandson  of  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born 
at  New  London,  Ct.  in  March,  1760.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  Mr. 
Tisdale  of  Lebanonj  one  of  the  most  eminent  classical  scholars  of  his  day. 
He  entered  Yale  College  in  September,  1776,  a  few  months  before  the  elec- 
tion of  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles  to  the  presidency,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Dag- 
gett. Under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Stiles,  Mr.  Winthrop  studied  the 
Hebrew  language.  At  the  close  of  Sophomore  year,  he  took  an  honor- 
able dismission  from  Yale  and  joined  Harvard  College,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1780.  He  then  passed  some  time  in  Philadelphia, 
the  seat  of  the  United  States'  government.  He  then  embarked  at  Nan- 
tucket for  Amsterdam,  in  Holland.  The  vessel  was  captured  and  taken 
to  England.  By  the  permission  of  Admiral  Duckworth,  Mr.  Winthrop 
▼isited  London,  and  some  of  the  interior  counties  of  England.  He  then 
travelled  in  Holland,  Belgium,  French  Flanders,  and  France,  and  returned 
to  America  in  the  ship  St.  James,  Capt.  (afterwards  Commodore)  Trux- 
ton,  having  as  fellow  passengers  the  Polish  General  Count  De  Benyowsky, 
Commodore  Manly,  and  several  officers  of  American  privateers,  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  British  ships  of  war.  In  July,  1786,  Mr.  Winthrop 
married  Elizabeth  Bowdoin,  grand-daughter  of  Gov.  Bowdoin,  and  eldest 


autrtm  ^fMr.  DuM  mmd  Mn.  Marlka  Mtutmarkif, 

WlllUm. 

lUbecM,  nuilod  EIUm  Colt,  aaiDhMit  cf  M««  Tiirk. 

Hanoalk 

Da?id,  aMntad  Lmtf  Etur. 

Martha. 

'Ourdoo,  mantod  iknn  Adunaa. 

hucj,        **      David  O.  Uobbard,  meiebast  of  New  Tock. 

Mtmamj    "      OaideaBuclt,  '• 


CUIdIrM  ^  JUto  «iMi  ArnHfOi  JMQfr. 

Nancy,  Jaramiah,  BenrleUa,  Faaoj,  EUaa. 

John,  nanlad  Mha  Colt. 

Outdoa,    '*      Ann  Tabor. 

Loejr,      •■     John  Mooan,  UaataaaDllBlho  Navjr. 

adUtrtn  ^f  aUbtrt  mud  BarrUt  fihftlwmwtf. 
Ollliart,  maniad  Mia  aiaiT. 

GUldrna  «r  AmW  M4  AraJk  Bw*. 
Otirdon,  mutlMl  flaoaana  Manvarinx. 


Chariaa,  " 
WtDihipp,** 
Dodlaj,     " 


JuiU  Mitchali,  daiifhtar  of  Jodja  UhchaU  of 

Walhanfleld,  and  Blnbarh  Mdan. 
Cacharina  BradfMd  of  New  York. 
Mho  Panoao  and  Ennieo  Moaalar. 
Bmxj  HampMaad  aad  Haitha  Adaaa. 


CUiirtH^Eatkmmmd 


GUL 


Maltha  M. 

Mai7  Ann,  nHurlad  Rav.  Hannr  naidifBrd  of  taton,  Ma. 

and  Samaal  HoMiafd,  LL.  D.,  of  Boaioa. 
WilHam  D. 

Soaamui  M.,  nairled  Thomaa  Adamt,  merehaBl  of  Boatos. 
•amhU.  **       Chariat  Seudder        **  " 

etedMi  S.,         •*       Uuj  Am 


ChUi^DtatdMtdlAUfMmtmmrimt. 

Wllllan  O. 

CkOdrtm  ef  Otirdom  tmd  Ann  Matmartng, 

Martha  Ano,  aMrrtad  John  Mooia  of  New  Tock. 

Mai7,  •'        Van  Zaodl  Miimibrd  *< 

Elixabath,  <•       J.  Mawn  McJimaejr,  aoA  of  the  Kev. 

Mr.  McJimMj. 
Boiaa,  *■       Benjamin  Babcoek. 

OUHtm  ^r  ZAnU  <7.  and  LiMy  ffuMarA 

Ben.  William  J.  iiMirled  Elin,  danchterof  Dr.  lamea  P. 

Chaplin  of  Cainbridnport,  and  Deborah,  dauahter  of 

Ron.  Moaaa  P.  Paaaoa  ofBaih.  N.  H. 
Davifl  M.,  EUiabeUij^  Manha,  Charia*  D.,  Bamnel,  HaftieC, 
tmaa  C.   "  ' 

York,  Daniel  and  Lydia  C. 

OdUrm^fawrdom 


pifi  m.,  Miiaueui,  maina,  cnaria*  i'.,  samnei,  HanfieCf 
Luer  married  Thomaa  C.  ranalng,  of  Albion,  New 
"  rk,~    ■ -  ' 


DavU,  married  Matilda  Hull 

Ourdon,  "       Uenrletu  Wolf  of  Genera,  BwhaBflMid. 

Charlea  O.,  Daniel.  Sarah,  Krlwanl,  Oeerge.  Uenn. 

EUmbeth,  naniedlahn  AuehhiehMi  of  New  York. 

BebeceaC. 

aUMrm  q/"  Jto.  Bimfy  BlBicVbrd  «n4  Jfcry  ilim  CMC. 
Bebeeca  C,  matrlad  ManMl  8.  Seadder,  Alkh  H. 

CkOOrm  utmrnwA  HMmrdMd  Mary  Attn  Blalelt/^r4 
fmaidtn  name,  OitJ 


Sarah  Wlaner,  Sanoel,  80017  S.,  William  Cott,  and  I 
Maaearane. 


i8kraJl£.<M. 


CUUt0n9fCkmrUa  Smddtr  t 
David  Ch  BMwaai  H., 
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daughter  of  Sir  John  Temple,  Baronet,  by  whom  be  has  had  seveD  sons 
and  seven  daughters.*     Four  sons  and  three  daughters  survive. 

Having  previously  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Winthrop  was  elected  Lieutenants 
governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  office  he  remained  seven  years, 
from  1826  to  1832  inclusive.  The  following  made  a  part  of  one  of  the 
addresses  to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  previous  to  the  election  of  State 
officers  in  the  year  1830.  "  The  gentleman,  who  has  honorably  sustained 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-governor,  is  again  offered  as  a  candidate  for  your 
suffrages.  The  interests  of  but  few  men,  whether  we  regard  family  or 
fortune,  are  more  nearly  identified  with  the  reputation  of  the  State  than 
that  of  Lieutenant-governor  Winthrop.  He  bears  a  name  that  Massachu- 
setts has  delighted  to  honor  for  devotedness  to  her  cause  in  every  period 
of  her  annals.  To  the  stern  virtues  and  extensive  learning  of  our  colonial 
governor,  he  unites  the  polished  manners,  republican  simplicity,  ardent 
patriotism  and  liberal  sentiments  of  modern  times.  The  urbane  and 
hospitable  manners  of  his  domestic  life  have  acquired  for  him  the  respect 
and  affection  of  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  his  munificence 
to  many  of  our  public  institutions  will  cause  him  to  be  held  in  lasting 
remembrance  as  a  benefactor  to  his  country." 

For  thirty-six  years,  Lieutenant-governor  Winthrop  has  been  annually 
chosen  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agri* 
culture.  For  the  last  ten  years,  he  has  been  President  of  that  Society. 
He  has  also  been  President  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  the  past 
nine  years,  and  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  having 
been  elected  to  that  office  on  the  resignation,  in  1835,  of  the  Hon.  John 
Davis,  LL.  D.  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court.  Lieutenant-gover- 
nor Winthrop  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, of  the  Historical  Societies  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maine» 
Indiana,  and  Georgia,  of  the  Universal  Statistical  Society  of  France ;  of 
the  last  named,  he  is  an  honorary  President.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Industry,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture  of  Paris,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Florence,  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
Athens,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians  at  Copenhagen. 
He  is  senior  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  Harvard  University.  He 
was  interested  in  establishing  the  Primary  Schools  in  Boston,  and  served 
three  years  as  chairman  of  the  first  Committee,  consisting  of  thirty-six 

fentlemen,  elected  by  the  city.     As  Trustee  and  Vice-President  of  the 
nstitution  for  Savings,  for  the  establishment  of  which  he  was  a  zealous 
advocate,  he  served  twenty  successive  years. 

Lieutenant-governor  Winthrop  has  a  valuable  collection  of  family  pic- 
tores  and  other  costly  paintings,  besides  the  picture  of  the  first  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  of  the  first  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  of  his  son,  gover- 
nor Fitz-John  Winthrop ;  and  a  picture  of  the  grand-father  of  the  first 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  painted  by  Holbein,  a  celebrated  portrait-painter 
of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.f 

*  The  nnmof  of  the  children  are,  Elixabeth  Bowdoin  Temple,  Sarah  Bowdoln,  Thomaa  Lindall,  Aiij|tiaU 
Temple,  A ugURia  Temple,  9d ,  Jamof  Bowdoin,  John  Temple,  Francis  William,  Francie  William,  fid., 
Jane,  Anne,  Geor<;ft  Bdward,  Grenville  Temple,  aod  Robert  Cnarlea.  The  lait  oamed  is  Representative  to 
ConfrresM  from  Suffolk  district. 

t  Our  limitH  will  not  allow  ui  to  five  any  account  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Winthrop  family.  John 
Winthrop,  LL.  I).,  P.  R.  S.,  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Harvard  Collece,  was  deseeoded  in  tb« 
founh  generation  from  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts;  his  father,  grand-father,  and  great-graod- 
fttther  bore  the  name  of  Adam.  Sueh  was  his  reputation  for  mathematical  learning,  that  at  the  age  of 
iw«atj.fevr  j^^ta^  he  wu  afipoiated  IMJia  PcoiMSor.   8m  hia  UA  pitAxtd  to  Uw  Moood  oditiOB  of  hfci 
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After  the  preceding  was  in  tjpe,  Lieutenant-Gofernor  Winthrop  de- 
ceased.*    We  have  room  only  to  insert  the  following  notice  of  his  death. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maaaachusetts  Historical  Society  on  the  27th  day  of 
February,  1841,  by  adjoumment,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  a 
Committee  appointed  on  the  35th  inst  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  their  late  Pre- 
sident, the  Honorable  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop,  LL.  D.  to  prepare  resolutions 
expressive  of  their  sense  of  bereavement  by  this  event,  and  of  their  estimation 
of  his  many  services ;  the  report  being  now  made  and  considered,  it  was  there- 
upon unanimously 

Voted,  That  this  Society  deeply  laments  the  death  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas 
Lindall  Winthrop,  who  has  for  many  years  presided  over  its  deliberations  with 
an  urbanity  and  earnest  devotion  to  its  interests  not  less  exemplary  and  honor- 
able than  useful ;  who,  descending  in  a  direct  line  from  the  first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  has  manifested  through  a  long  life  the  virtues  which  distin- 
guished his  illustrious  ancestor ;  filled  to  general  approbation  for  several  years 
the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  exemplified  the 
true  uses  and  fulfilled  the  obligations  of  wealth  by  the  liberality  of  his  private 
charities,  and  by  his  patronage  of  the  several  important  Institutions  over  which 
he  presided,  and  others  with  which  he  was  connected,  evinced,  as  respects  the 
Historical  Society,  by  frequent  and  valuable  benefactions. 

VoUd,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  this  Society  be  requested  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  above  vote  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  VERMONT. 

[B/  Prof.  Gboeob  Wtixts  Bbhxdiot.] 

The  University  of  Vermont,  though  not  incorporated  till  the  year  1791,  may 
be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  revolution  which  gave  existence  to  the 
State  whose  name  it  bears.  The  men  who  assembled  to  frame  the  constitution 
of  1777,  whereby  law  and  order  were  to  take  the  place  of  their  opposites  in  the 
New  Hampshire  grants,  knew  that  a  system  of  education  belonged  to  every 
civilized  government,  and  was  deemed  essential  to  its  preservation.  They  were 
contending  for  freedom.  They  would  have  their  descendants  free  also,  and  well 
judged  that  to  secure  that  end  tJiey  must  be  educated  to  be  so.  They  themselves 
had  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  the  system  existing  in  the  other  New  Eng- 
land States.  They  very  naturally  looked  there  for  tlie  idea  on  which  their  own 
was  to  be  framed.  In  the  institutions-of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  their 
fathers  bad  been  imbued  with  the  principles  which  the  sons  were  then  striving  to 
maintain,  and  they  would  have  it  the  duty  of  those  who  might  be  called  upon  to 
legislate  for  their  posterity,  to  found  and  cherish  such  institutions  as  existed  there; 

The  fortieth  section  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  constitution  is  this :  *<  A 
■choot  or  scIkx^s  shall  be  established  in  each  town,  by  the  Legislature,  for  the 
convenient  instruction  of  youths  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters  paid  by  each 
town,  making  proper  use  of  school  lands  in  each  town,  thereby  to  enable  them 
to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices.  One  grammar  school  in  each  county,  and  one 
University  in  this  State,  ought  to  be  established  by  the  direction  of  the  Genera! 
Assembly."  But  the  bare  construction  of  a  system  of  education  was  not  all 
that  WBS  in  their  minds.  What  they  would  have  the  character  of  its  parts,  what 
the  kind  of  influences  they  would  have  it  exert,  and  what  the  duty  of  the  Gov* 
emment  of  the  State  towards  it,  msy  be  inferred  from  the  next  section  fol- 

^-^^^  III!    ■     M^^—     III       I  ^i— ^^.  ■■  —  m  !-■  ■■ 

Leetaret  on  Comets,  Botton,  1811.    Foar  of  his  sons  grsdaated  sC  Harrard,  John.  Adam,  James,  Ll^  D.,  a 
Jodfe  of  the  Court  of  Common  Ploa^,  and  William.    fSee  a  life  of  Jamos  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  9  strict, 
X.  p.  77.    There  have  graduated  at  the  New  Eogland  eollegtt,  twtnt/-rtor  individotlt  of  the  name  of  Wit- 
cbrop,  Md  two  at  CaltmWa  Otlli|e,  M.  Y. 
•  Be  died  FthnMrjOL 
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lowing  the  one  above  quoted.  *^  Laws  for  the  eDConragement  of  virtae,  and 
prevention  of  vice  and  immorality,  shall  be  made  and  constantly  kept  in  force  ; 
and  provision  shall  be  made  for  their  due  execution  ;  and  all  religious  societies 
or  bodies  of  men  that  have  or  may  be  hereafter  united  and  incorporated  for  the 
advancement  of  religion  and  learning,  or  for  other  pious  and  charitable  porpoaesp 
shall  be  encouraged  and  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  immuni- 
ties and  estates  which  they  injustice  ought  to.  enjoy,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  shall  direct"* 

When  the  constitution  was  formed,  Vermont  was  mostlv  a  wilderness.  A 
large  part  of  its  territory  had  never  been  vested  in  individuals  by  any  legis- 
lative act  whatever,  the  disposal  of  which  devolved,  of  course,  upon  the  Legis- 
lature. Notwithstanding  the  warfare  which  was  going  on  with  such  bitterness 
of  feeling  and  with  so  strong  an  array  of  power  against  her,  such  was  the  ac- 
knowledged character  of  her  inhabitants,  both  in  the  council  chamber  and  in  the 
battle  field,  so  strong  a  presentiment  was  abroad  in  the  land  that  in  her  case  at 
least,  the  few  would  be  found  too  strong  for  the  many,  and  that  her  right  would 
prevail  over  the  might  of  her  enemies,  as  to  lead  to  applications  for  grants  of 
land  from  the  Legislature  almost  as  soon  as  that  body  entered  upon  its  duties. 
The  condition  of  the  State  at  that  period  was  such  as  to  furnish  strong^ induce- 
ments for  the  Legislature  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  such  applications.  The  (wp- 
ulation  of  the  State  was  then  very  small,  probably  not  more  than  525,000  in  all, 
if  so  many.f  Independent  of  the  general  want  of  means  which  is  common 
in  all  new  settlements,  the  inhabitants  were  harrassed  by  a  powerful  foreign 
enemy  on  their  borders,  laying  waste  their  improvements,  and  obliging  them  in 
many  places  to  seek  a  refuge  for  their  families  by  flight  till  the  storm  of  war 
should  have  passed  by.  But  besides  this,  the  existence  of  the  State  itself  was 
assailed  by  diplomacy  and  force  on  every  side.  To  raise  means  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  Government  and  to  carry  on  the  war,  a  natural  resort 
was  had  to  the  unappropriated  lands  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  If  sold, 
the  purchasers  would  in  most  cases  be  persons  residing  without  the  State,  and 
thus  money  from  abroad  would  be  brought  into  the  public  treasury  and  the  ac- 
tual inhabitants  be  leil  in  the  same  degree  unburthened  with  taxes.  Moreover, 
by  selling  them  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate,  a  rapid  increase  of  population  was 
to  be  looked  for,  and  thus  not  only  the  physical  but  the  political  power  of  the 
State  would  be  enlarged.  From  such  causes,  the  granting  of  lands  by  the 
Legislature,  began  very  soon.  The  first  town  charters  were  authorised  in  1779, 
and  within  two  years  nearly  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  State  was  thus  dis- 
posed of.  After  the  year  17)37,  none  remained  eave  a  few  fractions  or  gores  left 
out  in  the  survey  of  the  town84 

The  chief  circumstance  in  these  transactions  which  deserves  a  notice  here, 
is  the  provision  made,  in  nearly  all  of  these  town  charters,  for  education,  in  con- 
formity to  the  system  indicated  in  the  constitution.  In  most  cases  the  towns 
were  to  be  six  miles  square,  containing  23,040  acres.  They  were  divided 
into  from  65  to  75  rights.  Of  these  righta,  five  were  reserved  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes.  One  was  to  be  kept  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel ;  one  was 
to  be  given  to  the  first  settled  minister  in  the  town,  as  his  property ;  one 
was  to  be  kept  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  the  town ;  one  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  gramrpar  school  in  the  county,  and  one  was  '^for  the  use  of  a  seminary 
or  college."  The  quantity  of  land  reserved  under  the  last  clause,  was  about 
29,000  acres,  scattered  through  about  120  towns  and  gores,  but  lying  chiefly  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

•  Vermont  8ta(e  Papers,  by  William  Slnde  Jr^  Middlebory,  182S.  ]».  S54. 

t  In  1781,  the  ponulution  of  the  Slate  wat  eitimated  at  but  30,000.— ^Utonw't  Hutory  4f  FtrmmL 
Burlio^toQ,  1809.     Vol.  ii  p.  457. 

I  The  precipitation  and  want  of  care  with  which  theie  grant*  were  made,  ai  well  at  the  trifling  amoaot 
for  which  tliey  wore  aoid,  have  been  a  aubject  of  moch  regret  to  succeeding  itateamen.  "The  ongranted 
and  confiscated  lands  iieem  to  have  been  a  boon  conferred  by  Providence  for  the  support  of  our  republic  In 
its  infancy,  while  its  subjects  were  unable  to  pay  taxes;  yet  the  first  septenary  has  seen  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  sijuandered  ;  and  the  inhabitants  will  have  reason  to  think  ihemielvee  peealiarly 
fortunate,  if  they  yet  eecape  pay  ins  considerable  aama  on  aeeount  of  them.'*— gftfrcM  ^  prH  Cmtmal  if 
Ceiuor».     Fid0  Sladt^*  Ft,  8taU  Paper*,  p.  541. 

The  average  price  at  which  the  public  landi  were  ■old,caDiM>t  be  plaeod  big ber,  piobaMj,  tban  five 
cents  an  acre. 
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The  hint  for  these  reservations  was  nndonbtedly  taken  from  those  in  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  issued  by  Gov.  Benoing  Wentworth;  though  with  an  excep- 
tion or  two,  they  were  made  for  different  purposes.*  The  imperfection  of  early 
records  makes  it  impossible  to  commemorate  the  names  of  the  men  who, 
looking  far  beyond  the  circumstances  with  which  they  were  surrounded, 
originated  a  policy  which,  though  it  could  not  begin  to  operate  but  very  im- 
perfectly in  a  long  time,  wsa  intended  to  act  with  a  constant  and  beneficial 
effect  on  the  community  for  ages  to  come.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  however, 
that  the  men  who  thus  took  care  that  lands  should  be  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  in  the  very  first  charters  issued  and  so  on,  were  the  same 
who  originated  that  article  in  the  constitution  which  indicated,  though  obscurely, 
SQch  a  proceeding.  But  however  that  may  have  been,  the  policy  must  have 
been  regarded  bv  its  authors  not  only  as  prospective,  but  very  remotely  so. 
The  subject  of  education  appears  to  have  received  very  little  attention  in  any 
form,  for  several  years  after.  Even  with  regard  to  elementary  schools,  no  law 
bearing  directly  on  their  organization  and  support  was  passed,  till  the  year  1787.f 
This  remissness  is  not  at  all  a  subject  of  wonder.  A  people  who  were  just 
breaking  their  way  into  the  wilderness,  who  could  not  build  their  log  cabins  in 
safety,  and  who  with  difficulty  could  furnish  their  families  with  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  could  not  be  expected  to  think  much  of  a  system  of  school  organi- 
zation, or  of  founding  academies,  much  less  a  university.  To  the  hindrances 
just  mentioned,  there  should  be  added  another  of  no  small  consequence,  which 
was,  the  small  number  of  liberally  educated  men  in  the  State  in  the  earliest 
period  of  its  existence.}  Incidental  circumstances  did  indeed  lead  to  some 
legislative  action  in  regard  to  institutions  of  a  higher  grade  than  common 
schools,  but  so  far  from  this  action  being  the  result  of  a  general  sentiment 
among  the  people  or  their  representatives  in  favor  of  their  early  establishment 
in  the  State,  it  was  such  as  to  show  the  want  of  such  a  sentiment  most  con- 
clusively. In  June,  1785,  the  Legislature  held  an  adjourned  session  at  Norwich. 
Dr.  John  Wheelock,  the  President  of  Dartmoutli  College  and  Moor's  Charity 
School  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  presented  a  memorial  praying  in  behalf  of 
that  institution  for  a  grant  of  land.  The  petition  was  offered  on  Friday  after- 
noon, and  referred  to  a  committee,  who,  on  the  next  Monday  reported  in 
favor  of  granting  a  township  of  land  containing  23,040  acres,  if  so  much  good 
land  could  be  K>und  unappropriated  and  lying  in  one  tract,  if  not,  the  same 
amount  in  portions,  '*  under  the  direction  and  approbation  of  the  president  of 
the  institution."  The  report  was  accepted  and  leave  given  to  the  petitioner  to 
bring  in  a  bill.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  brought  in,  read,  and  accepted,  and  be- 
came a  law  on  Tuesday.  The  preamble  set  forth  as  a  reason  for  the  grant  is : 
<*  The  Legislature  having  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  said  institution 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  Moor's  Charity  School  to  mankind  at  large,  and  to  this 
Commonwealth  in  particular ;  its  situation  and  connections  being  most  favorable 
to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  through  the  same."  No  allusion  is  made  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  while  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  institution  to 
this  State,  and  commending  the  exertions  of  the  president  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence therein,  to  the  probable  or  desirable  existence  of  such  an  institution  in 
Vermont  The  granting  to  a  College  out  of  the  State  a  quantity  of  land  nearly 
equal  in  amount  to  all  that  had  been  reserved  for  one  in  it,  seems  to  have  been 

*  BetwMO  the  ymrt  1740  aod  1764  IneliMivs,  bqt  chiefly  in  the  left  foar  yeert  of  thet  period,  Beoninf 
Wentworth,  Eeq..  Gorernor  of  New  Hempehire,  made  ffrante  of  abont  130  towmhipe  of  land  in  whet  ia 
DOW  Vermont.  Tbo  towna  were  of  the  same  lize  aa  ihoM  were,  which  were  iaioed  by  Vermont,  and 
divided  into  sharet  or  righti  in  lilie  manner.  Ho  made  the  following  roeervation* ;  for  himself,  500  aerea; 
oneihare  for  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  id  foreign  parte;  one  share  for  a  alobe  for  tlie  Church 
of  England  ;  one  ihare  for  the  first  snttled  minister,  and  one  for  the  benefit  of  a  scliooT  in  tlie  town. 

t  In  J784,  some  petitions  were  laid  before  tlie  Legislature  in  favor  of  a  tax  for  the  support  of  diatrlet 
aehools,  hut  no  deftnitive  action  was  had  on  the  matter.  The  proposition  excited  much  feelmg  tbrougboot 
the  8tate,  and  strong  opposition  to  it  was  expreaeed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants. — iMttr  «f  Mr, 
JtkUl  Johns  to  the  author. 

X  '*  Until  1781,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  State  exoept  clergyneo,  who  could  claim  anything  mora 
than  an  ordinary  oommon  aehool  education.  Indeed,  In  1784,  tliere  were  not  more  than  nine  persons  la 
the  Bute,  exoeptiog  clergymen,  who  had  reeeived  a  college  edacatioo."— Letter  ^  Son,  £.  Paint  to  Ue 
mUkor. 
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a  matter  of  so  little  interest  to  the  members,  as  to  have  passed  as  it  were  tub 
tiUntiOf  without  debate,  not  even  the  ayes  and  noes  being  called.* 

The  act  of  the  Legislatare  just  spoken  of,  led  to  some  other  propoeitions  to 
that  body  which  deserve  a  notice,  as  among  the  circumstances  that  caused  a 
college  to  be  chartered  in  the  State  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  was  then 
thought  of.  The  readiness  with  which  so  important  a  grant  had  been  made  to 
Dartmouth  College,  stimulated  Dr.  Wheelock  to  attend  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  to  ask  for  a  further  and  still  larger 
one.  The  Legislature  was  then  sitting  at  Windsor.  An  anonymous  article  ap« 
peared  in  the  Vermont  Journal,  a  newspaper  published  at  that  place,  intended  to 
drive  the  Doctor  from  the  ground,  and  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  members  a 
suspicion,  at  least,  that  the  future  wants  of  their  own  State  might  better  receive 
their  attention.  The  efiect  was  favorable,  says  the  author,  but  "  still  it  was  be- 
lieved by  most  members,  that  it  would  be  many,  many  years  before  there  could 
be  a  college  in  the  State."  In  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
more  seriously  to  the  subject,  the  author  presented  a  memorial  to  that  body  at 
the  same  session,  offering  to  give  £2,000  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  for  a  college,  if  the  Legislature  would  incorporate  one  with 
suitable  powers,  fix  it  in  Williamstown,  Vt.,  and  endow  it  with  the  lands  re- 
served in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  such  an  institution.  **  The 
Legislature  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  subject  as  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
view  the  place  the  following  June.  That  committee  was  appointed  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  where  at  the  time,  it  was  fully  believed  that  the 
northern'  part  of  the  State  was  nearly  out  of  the  world,  and  never  could  sus- 
tain any  considerable  population,  and  the  committee  did  not  visit  the  place.''t 

The  scheme  of  making  Vermont  in  a  further  degree  subsidiary  to  Dartmouth 
College,  was  not  relinquished,  and  came  up  at  the  October  session  of  the  nextyear, 
1786,  in  a  new  and  very  imposing  form.  The  secretary  of  the  trustees,  in  a  letter 
to  Governor  Chittenden,  introduces  the  subject  as  one  of  the  greatest  consequence 
**  to  the  benefit  and  glory  of  the  State,"  and  refers  to  President  Wheelock  as 
fully  empowered  to  act  on  the  matter  in  behalf  of  the  trustees.  The  President, 
in  his  communications,  after  lauding  "the  rapid  progress  of  the  State  towards 
the  summit  of  civilization  and  the  arts,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  the  Legis- 
lature," and  showing  what  an  amount  of  clear  gain  would  accrue  to  its  citizens 
in  solid  coin  from  not  having  to  spend  any  money  in  sustaining  academies  and 
colleges,  having  strengthened  these  points  by  the  introduction  of  other  related 
topics,  proceeds  to  make  in  substance  the  following  propositions — that  the 
Legislature  sequester  for  the  use  of  Dartmouth  College  the  rights  of  land  re- 
served in  the  New  Hampshire  grants  for  the  Propagation  Society,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  a  glebe,  and  those  in  the  Vermont  grants  for  the  ose  of  academies 
and  a  college,  and  that  on  their  so  doing,  the  trustees  were,  in  a  reasonable 
time,  to  set  up  and  maintain  an  academy  in  each  county  with  suitable  in- 
structers,  tuition  at  these  institutions  and  at  Dartmouth  College,  or  at  a  branch 
college  to  be  set  up  within  the  State,  if  the  Legislature  shall  ever  think  it 
necessary,  (though  the  necessity  for  that  is  doubted,)  to  be  free  of  charge  for 
tuition  to  all  students  from  the  State.  Moreover,  if  after  accomplishing  so 
much,  any  surplus  revenue  should  accrue  from  the  lands,  it  was  to  be  applied 

•  Journal  of  June  BeMlon,  178S.  pp.  96,  SO,  34.  For  Um  aet,  See  Slad«*f  Vt.  Suie  papera,  p.  407.  It 
may  be  well  to  notice  a  few  eircumetanoet  which  led  to  a  retult  so  different  from  all  aobeequent  legia- 
lation  in  tbi«  Stale  on  soeh  mattert.  Besides  the  onprepared  condition  of  the  State  to  auatain  a  coUegv, 
and  the  improbability  of  iti  being  otherwise  for  a  long  time  to  come,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  thoof  h 
Dartmouth  College  was  then  out  of  the  State,  and  liaeij  to  be  so  forever,  it  had  been  considered  as 
within  it  but  a  few  years  before,  fur  a  short  time,  and  nominally  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  Legie- 
lature  in  17784  In  the  next  place,  there  were  but  60  towns  represented  in  the  Legislature  of  1784-5, 
and  not  more  than  50  in  the  June  session.  A  line  drawn  through  Fittsfurd  and  Newbury,  would  leave  the 
whole  sixty,  save  one  or  two,  on  its  south-east  side.  Thus  former  political,  and  preeent  geographical  con- 
nections favored  the  request  of  Or.  W  beelock.  I^st,  and  by  no  means  the  bast,  he  asked  only  for  landg* 
All  the  rest  of  the  State's  land  had  been  sold  for  a  trifle,  or  given  away  }  and  to  give  a  township  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  northern  wilderness,  to  Dartmouth  College,  soemed  to  touch  no  one's  pocket.  Had  te 
potftioned  for  £  100  from  the  Sute  treasury,  the  mattec  would  have  ended  very  difibrently,  and  io  lees  iioM 
also. 

t  l^ter  of  Hon.  Elijah  Pain*  to  the  writer.  Sc«  Joomal  of  Oetobec,  1789,  for  Mflmorial  of  Hon.  B. 
Paine,  Ike. 

X  Slade^  Veimsnt  Stele  papeiB,  pp.  SO,  STt. 
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for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  the  Legislature,  if  judged  best,  might  ap* 
point  cooimissioners  to  see  all  the  proceeds  properly  applied.  Should  the 
Legislature  not  wish  to  go  upon  the  entire  plan,  they  might  adopt  a  part  of  it, 
with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  grants  on  their  part,  and  benefits  rendered 
by  the  other  party.* 

The  plan  was  reported  upon  by  the  committee  as  deserving  considera* 
tion,  and  as  one  which  might  beneficially  afiect  the  State  in  important  par- 
ticulars. The  business  was  referred  to  the  next  session,  and  the  letters  and 
report  ordered  to  be  published  in  *<  both  of  the  newspapers  in  this  State,  three 
weeks  successively,  at  the  cost  of  the  State."  Their  publication  excited  con- 
siderable attention,  and  sundry  communications  in  prose  and  doggrel  rhymei 
some  being  rather  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  but  most  of  them  decidedly  against 
it,  followed.f  At  an  adjourned  session  in  the  ensuing  February,  it  came  up  and 
was  referred  to  a  jcommittee  who  were  to  **  nominate  commissioners  dtc,  if  ihty 
thought  proper,^  which  seems  to  have  ended  it 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discussions  respecting  the  above  named  pro- 
posal, were  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State.  There  were 
few  topics  of  excitement  acting  on  the  minds  of  the  people  to  distract  them* 
The  strengthening  of  the  State,  and  the  elevation  of  its  character  in  the  eyes 
of  the  citizens  of  other  States,  as  well  as  its  incresse  in  wealth,  were  the  great 
subjects  of  thought  and  conversation  among  its  citizens.  A  matter  which  was 
shown  to  bear  so  directly  on  these  ends,  and  which  was  placed  in  a  variety  of 
lights,  as  Uiis  was  by  the  different  writers,  could  not  fail  to  draw  attention  and 
lead  people  to  think,  and  thus  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  proper  action  when 
the  suitable  time  should  arrive.  It  is  to  be  noticed  however,  that  none  of  the 
writers  seemed  to  think  of  it  as  being  the  time  then,  to  establish  an  institution 
of  the  highest  grade  in  the  State,  though  they  assert  or  assume  its  importance 
as  an  object  to  be  kept  in  view  till  accomplished. 

The  unpreparedness  of  the  people  or  their  representatives  for  taking  such  a 
step,  is  farther  seen  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature  at  the  October  session  in 
1787.  The  memorial  of  Mr.  Paine,  referred  from  the  session  of  1785,  came  up 
agsin,  and  with  one  from  Mr.  Cornelius  Lynde,  and  accompanying  ofiTers  for  the 
same  object,  viz.,  the  establishing  of  a  college  in  Williamstown,  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  who  reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  yet  '*  to  ^x  upon  any  par- 
ticular town  or  county  in  which  a  college  or  university  should  be  erected,"  on 
account  of  the  inability  to  fix  with  discretion  upon  a  place  till  the  State  should 
be  more  settled,  and  because  "'  the  donations  offered,  though  very  generous, 
would  fall  vastly  short  of  the  expense  necessary  to  establish  one,  and  maintain 
the  necessary  ofiicers,"  *^no  immediate  support"  being  to  be  looked  for  **  from  the 
lands  appropriated  by  this  State  for  the  benefit  of  such  an  institution."  The 
report  was  signed  by  Isaac  Tichenor,  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State,  as  chair- 
man, he  being  in  the  Council  of  that  year.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the 
subject  postponed.! 

In  the  mean  time,  the  population  of  the  State  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  in 
such  directions  as  to  make  a  very  different  and  much  wider  distribution  of  po- 
litical power  than  there  was  previous  to  the  year  1784.  What  few  settlements 
had  been  commenced  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Charoplain  before  the  American 
Revolution  broke  out,  were  chiefly  abandoned  during  its  progress.  After  peace 
was  declared,  the  settlers  began  to  return  to  their  former  positions,  and  new 
settlements  were  speedily  begun  along  the  lake  and  its  tributary  streams.  In 
176^,  representatives  from  twenty-six  towns  in  Addison  and  Chittenden  coun- 

*  Ib  tboM  days  aad  flbr  maey  jfMtre,  it  was  «  oonmoo  doetrliM,  that  the  Propafation  Boeiaty  rights,  aa 
veU  as  tha  Glebe  bads,  reserved  in  the  New  Hampshire  granu  before  the  American  ReTolutioo,  were  bj 
that  event  made  to  revert  to  the  State ;  and  the  Lef  islalure  passed  laws  appropriation  them  to  other  pur- 
poses. In  process  of  lime  all  these  laws,  especially  so  fat  as  they  regarded  the  Society  rights,  were  set 
aside  by  tl>e  eoorts  of  law,  as  unconstitotionat. 

t  The  letters  and  reports  of  committee  are  to  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Vermont  Journal  for  January  I, 
]787,et8eq.,  and  in  the  Vermont Gazelte,  printed  at  Bennington,  for  Novembers?,  1786,otseq.  Articieeby 
**  A  Vermoot  Farmer,"  **  A  Faithful  Examiner,"  and  "  Peter  Wimblo"  are  in  the  former  for  January  SSd, 
February  19th  and  19tli:  and  by  "  A  W^atchman"  •*  Aa  Inhabitant  of  Veraoat,"  aod  by  "  John  Wbeeloolt,** 
in  the  latter  for  February  19th  and  86lh,  of  1787. 

t  Joomal  of  1787,  Oel*b«  M. 
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ties,  (the  latter  extending^  then  quite  to  the  line  of  the  State  on  the  north,)  took 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1784,  there  were  none  from 
that  entire  region*  There  was  by  no  means  a  corresponding  amount  of  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  towns  represented  in  the  parts  which  had  been  longer 
settled,  and  this  difference  in  the  increase  was  still  more  enlarged  in  subsequent 
years.  Thus,  while  in  1784  the  political  power  of  the  State  was  confined  to 
about  one  third  of  it,  lying  wholly  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  part,  by  the 
year  1790,  from  the  extension  of  two  lines  of  organized  towns  throughout 
almost  the  whole  extent  of  its  eastern  and  western  borders,  and  the  connections 
which  had  been  formed  between  these  lines  at  different  points,  not  only  was 
the  political  power  of  the  State  made  to  overspread  the  whole,  but  in  a  more 
obvious  degree  than  before,  the  whole  State  had  assumed  in  the  eyes  of  its 
citizens  an  individual  character  which,  at  least  in  some  respects,  must  be 
thought  of  and  cared  for  as  a  whole.  The  bearing  of  these  changes  on  the 
character  of  subsequent  legislation,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  brought  again  and  more  forcibly  to  the 
subject  of  establishing  a  college,  at  their  October  session  of  1789.  Just  before 
the  opening  of  the  session,  there  appeared  in  the  Vermont  Journal,  a  long 
article  entitled,  <*  Observations  on  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,"  by  a  writer  who  signed  himself  "Respublica."  The  scholarlike 
tone  of  this  article,  and  the  enlargement  and  soundness  of  thought  displayed  in 
it,  must  have  produced  a  strong  effect  on  the  minds  of  all  readers  accustomed 
to  any  reflection.  The  justness  of  the  views  therein  presented,  and  their  im- 
portance at  that  time,  render  it  proper  to  mention  a  few  of  them.  Says  the 
writer,  ^The  public  rights  of  a  free  people,  the  authority  of  their  laws,  the 
constitution  of  their  civil  government,  and  the  public  freedom  and  independence, 
have  their  foundation  in  the  sentiments,  principles,  and  dispositions  of  the 
people.  The  public  interest,  therefore,  cannot  be  more  essentially  promoted 
than  by  a  general  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  knowledge,  morality  and  re- 
ligion. The  most  effectual  method  mankind  have  yet  found  to  promote  these 
Taluable  ends  has  been,  that  of  an  early  attention  to  the  instruction  and  edu- 
cation of  youth.  With  this  view,  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  have  been 
established  in  every  civilized  country,  and  so  useful  and  beneficial  have  been 
their  effects,  that  the  governments  which  have  established  them  have  ever 
found  it  for  their  interest  to  encourage  and  protect  them.  And  thev  in  their 
torn,  by  the  education  of  youth,  by  inculcating  the  sublime  truths  of  religion, 
by  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  and  by  improvements  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  advance  the  honor  and  to 
give  stability  to  the  governments  which  have  protected  them.  *  *  *  *  • 
"Vermont ''ought  not  to  remain  dependent  upon  the  instruction  and  improTe- 
ments  of  other  States,  but  to  establish  an  University  of  learning  within  herself, 
to  collect,  improve,  and  expand  her  own  genius."  He  proceeds  to  specify  the 
other  States  which  had  already  done  so,  and  to  speak  of  the  benefits  already 
accruing  to  them  from  •  so  doing ;  and  continuing  to  urge  Vermont  to  follow 
their  example,  says  that  the  success  in  educating  her  own  sons  and  encouraging 
others  to  visit  her  intended  seminary  for  such  objects,  will  depend  **  not  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  seminary,  but  upon  the  abilities  and  fidelity  of  the  instructors, 
the  moderate  expense  of  an  education,  and  the  general  advantages  of  the  in- 
stitution." He  urges  the  importance  of  the  measure  for  the  sake  of  posterity, 
and  says  ''it  is  by  doing  good  to  posterity,  that  we  procure  reputation  to  our- 
selves." Circumstances,  he  continues,  favor  it,  the  State  and  public  affairs  are 
Guiet,  people  are  ready  to  make  donations  for  such  a  laudable  end.  **  The  great 
aifficully  will  be  to  ^x  the  place  for  such  an  institution.  The  object  is  so  im- 
portant and  the  end  so  valuable,  that  gentlemen  of  discernment  and  discretion^ 
will  wish  to  have  such  an  institution  near  them."  *  *  *  *  ''That  place 
must  tlierefore  be  finally  assigned  for  this  purpose,  which  the  Assembly,  upon  a 
full  consideration  of  all  circumstances,  shfldl  judge  will  be  most  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  the  State."* 

*  Vermont  Jonrnal,  September  93, 1789.  Many  ctreametaneei,  bot  which  it  ia  aot  thought  importaat  to 
OMiilioa  here,  leave  no  donhc  fai  my  mind,  thai  tha  cwwnimiw  hara  qaoiad  waa  wriilaa  by  Samoal 
WiUiaaa,lX.IX,thahtttoriaa«fT«riBOBl.  O.W.B. 
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Whether  the  writer  was  aware  of  the.iDteotion  on  the  part  of  Col.  (after- 
wards GeD.)  Ira  Allen  and  others  to  address  a  memorial  on  the  subject  of  a 
college  to  the  Legislature  at  that  session,  does  not  appear.  -  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  however,  that  be  was  aware  of  it,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
wrote  for  the  specific  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  it ;  but  rather  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  members  the  great  consequence  of  the  subject  itself,  and 
their  duty  to  give  earnest  attention  to  the  business  of  founding  such  a  seminary 
without  any  more  delay.  In  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Allen,  which  was  dated,  Sep- 
tember 10, 1789,  afler  enumerating  various  reasons  of  weight  why  there  ought 
to  be  no  longer  delay  io  establishing  a  college  within  this  State,  he  mentions 
Burlington  as  a  place  well  fitted  for  its  establishment  there  not  only  in  regard 
to  its  distance  from  Dartmouth,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  situation,  the  quality 
of  the  soil  and  other  minor  considerations,  but  its  favorable  position  in  relatiop 
to  great  lines  of  travel  by  land  and  water  for  making  an  institution  established 
there  an  object  of  interest  in  process  of  time  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
New  York  and  Canada,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Vermont  He  then  proceeds : 
**  That  so  great  an  object  may  soon  be  effected,  I  offer  to  the  public  £4,000  on 
the  following  condition,  viz.  that  the  Legislature  at  their  next  session  establish 
the  place  for  erecting  a  college  in  this  State  at  or  within  two  miles  of  Burling- 
ton Bay,  in  the  County  of  Chittenden,  and  appoint  Trustees  for  the  same.** 
He  then  specifies,  that  of  the  £4,000  thus  offered,  £1,000  "  is  to  be  paid  in  a 
proper  square  of  land  sufficient  to  erect  all  the  public  buildings  on,  to  form  a 
handsome  green  ^nd  convenient  gardens  for  the  officers  of  college,  the  price  or 
this  tract  of  land  to  be  estimated  by  the  major  part  of  said  Trustees,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  said  £1,000  is  to  be  paid  in  provisions,  materials,  and  labor  in 
erecting  the  public  buildings  ;  the  remaining  £3,000  to  be  paid  to  said  Trus- 
tees in  new  lands  that  will  rent  in  produce,  that  is,  wheat,  beef,  pork,  butter,  or 
cheese,  payable  to  the  Trustees  of  said  college  for  the  annual  interest  at  six 
per  cent  of  said  £3,000.**  This  memorial  was  accompanied  with  various  sub- 
scriptions made  in  Burlington  and  other  towns  in  the  vicinity  for  the  same 
object,  to  the  amount  of  about  £1,650  more.  At  the  head  of  the  subscription 
stands  the  name  of  him  who  had  so  long  been  at  the  head  of  the  State  in  its 

{mblic  relations.  Gov.  Thomas  Chittenden.  His  subscription  of  £300  was  fol- 
owed  by  others  of  all  amounts,  to  as  small  a  sum  as  £1  each.  Though  the 
perusal  of  these  old  subscription  lists  at  first  excites  a  smile  at  the  terms  of 
payment  put  down  with  them,  so  different  from  what  would  be  seen  in  an  older 
and  more  wealthy  country,  one  is  soon  led  to  respect  the  feelings  of  enthusiasm 
and  enterprise  which  prompted  suqh  efforts  in  so  new  a  region  for  an  object 
which  could  not  have  been  looked  upon  by  most  of  the  people  as  likely  to 
benefit  them  save  incidentally  and  quite  remotely.  New  lands,  provisions  of 
all  sorts,  labor,  cattle,  materials  and  various  manufactured  articles,  made  up  the 
list  Money  seemed  to  be  unknown  among  them.  No  condition  was  made  in 
the  memorial  that  the  lands  reserved  "for  a  seminary  or  college,"  in  the  town 
charters  should  be  given  to  the  proposed  institution,  though  the  allusions  to 
them  in  the  memorial  imply  that  a  different  course  was  not  even  thought  of  as 
possible.  In  the  preamble  to  the  subscriptions  (doubtless  drawn  by  Col.  I. 
Allen  himself)  which  set  forth  the  usual  topics  of  papers  for  such  objects,  such 
as  the  importance  of  such  institutions  to  the  well-being  of  society  and  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  subscribers  '*to  assist  in  so  laudable  a  design  ^  as  that  of  found- 
ing one,  no  other  condition  was  made  save  that  regarding  the  locality,  vit.  that 
it  should  be  in  Burlington.  All  else  was  led  to  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Legislature  met  at  Westminster  on  the  8th  of  Oct  1789.  Col.  Ira  Allen 
was  the  member  from  Colchester  and  Samuel  Hitchcock,  Esq.  the  member  from 
Burlington.  The  committee  appointed  **  to  arrange  the  business  necessary  to 
he  attended  to  this  session** — ^Mr.  Hitchcock  being  one  of  that  committee, 
reported  as  one  item,  **that  some  mode  be  adopted  for  the  fixing  a  place  for  the 
erection  of  a  college  in  this  State.***  At  a  subsequent  day  a  time  was  appointed 
to  take  up  that  article  of  business,  and  *^  the  Governor  and  Council  requested 

*  Journal  fbr  1789,  pp.  IS,  flS,  93. 
TOL.  Xllt.  61 
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to  join  in  Grand  Committee  for  that  porpoae.'**  October  15th,  in  Grand  Com- 
mittee, '*  Col.  Ira  Allen  presented  a  memorial,  with  a  number  of  aubscripUons 
annexed,  amounting  to  £5,643  12^.  praying  that  a  college  ma/  be  erected  in 
Burlington  in  the  County  of  Chittenden ;  aaid^subacriptionf  to  be  laid  ont  for 
the  benefit  of  said  College,  which  were  read. 

^  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Legislature  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  drafl  a  plan  for  a  constitution  and  government  of  a  College  to  be  established 
in  this  State  and  make  report  as  soon  as  may  be. 

^Resolvedi  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Legislature  to  take  measurea  ior 
filing  on  the  place  for  erecting  a  College  during  the  present  aes8ion.''t 

When  the  House  took  up  the  report  of  the  Grand  Committee,  in  acting  upon 
the  first  of  the  above  resolutions,  they  appointed  a  committee  of  two  members 
from  each  county,  which  committee  were  **  to  nominate  a  committee  for  draft- 
ing a  constitution  for  a  college.*^  The  committee  thus  appointed,  ^*  Report,  That 
Nathaniel  Chipman,  Israel  Smith,  Elijah  Paine,  Samuel  Hitchcock,  and  Stephen 
Jacob,  Esquires,  be  a  committee  to  join  a  committee  from  the  Council  for  the 
above  purpose,  which  report  was  read  and  accepted."!  The  second  resolution 
led  to  a  long  debate.  Notwithstanding  the  liberal  offers  accompanying  the 
memorial  of  Mr.  Allen,  it  was  decided  to  be  expedient  not  to  be  too  precipitate 
in  closing  with  them  ;  but  to  see  if  still  more  liberal  ones  might  not  be  made  in 
favor  of  some  other  place  if  time  were  allowed  for  proper  effort ;  and  at  any 
rate  to  give  different  parts  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  muke  offers  if  they 
should  think  proper ;  for  that  purpose  it  was  **  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  receive  absolute  donations  and  particular  subscriptions  for  a 
college."  The  committee  before  mentioned  were  directed  to  nominate  that 
committee.  The  committee  consisted  of  Gideon  Olin,  Esq.  of  Shaftsbury  in 
Bennington  County,  Samuel  Williams,  Esq.  of  Rutland  in  Rutland  County, 
Gamaliel  Painter,  Esq.  of  Middlebury  in  Addison  Countv,  Col.  Ira  Allen  of  Col- 
chester in  Chittenden  County,  Luke  Knowlton,  Esq.  of  New  Fane  in  Windham 
County,  Col.  Calvin  Parkhurst  of  Royalton  in  Windsor  County,  and  Elijah 
Paine,  Esq.  of  Williamstown  in  Orange  County .|  At  that  time  the  whole  State 
was  made  up  of  those  seven  Counties. 

No  action  appears  to  have  been  had  on  the  subject  of  a  college  at  the  session 
of  1790.  The  session  was  a  very  short  one  (but  fourteen  days  long)  and  other 
matters  of  great  weight,  viz.  the  final  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  with  New 
York,  making  arrangements  for  a  census  of  the  State,  and  for  admission  into 
the  Union,  appear  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  The  busi- 
ness was  brought  up  at  the  short  adjourned  session  held  in  February,  1791,  but 
referred  to  tlie  next  session.  In  the  mean  time  Gen.  Allen  made  efforts  to 
enlarge  the  amount  of  subscriptions  in  favor  of  the  proposition  set  forth  in  his 
memorial,  and  with  considerable  success.  Notwithstanding  the  reasons  for 
appointing  the  committee,  and  the  fair  opportunity  for  the  older  and  more  wealthy 
parts  of  the  State  to  make  efforts  to.secure  the  placing  of  the  proposed  institution 
within  their  own  vicinity,  nothing  was  accomplished  by  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  and  they  appear  not  to  have  made  any  report  to  the  Legislature.§ 
Early  in  the  session  of  October,  1791,  the  subject  was  brought  up  again  and  laid 
on  the  table.  A  week  afler,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Allen,  it  went  again  before  the 
Grand  Committee,  who  recommended  the  Legislature  ^*  to  pass  a  law  esti^blish- 
ing  a  College  or  University  in  this  State  at  such  place  as  they  shall  think  most 
convenient  and  advantageous  to  the  State  and  beneficial  to  such  an  establish- 
ment"   Messrs.  Greene,  Arnold,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Lynde,  Marvin  and 


*  In  e«rl]r  timas  the  OoYornor  ami  Council  oflen  met  with  the  Hoaie  of  Repreeentativee  to  diteora  im- 
porunt  sobjeet*  and  to  appoint  offioeri  for  the  Stato.  When  ao  cooatltutea,  the  bodj  waa  called  tte 
Qnaul  Committee^  afterward  the  J<mU  CommitUt, 

Journal  for  1789,  pp.  19, 29,  S9. 

Journal  ofl789,  p.  24. 

"^  The  Commiitee  of  1789  were  offered  no  donatloni  and  received  no  tubecrtptlona  for  a  collefa.  Every 
petion  at  the  time  auppowd  Mr.  Allen's  offer  waa  the  beat  which  could  be  obtained ;  and  no  other  place 
than  Burlington  wai  talked  of  for  a  college,  ao  far  at  I  then  underatood.'*— jLetOr  of  Hon,  £.  Pmno  Ce 
tko  Author, 


\ 
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Brii^ham  were  appointed  a  sab-committee  to  draft  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
report  it  to  the  Grand  Committee  the  next  day,*  The  bill  was  reported  accord- 
ing^Ijr  with  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  was  to  be,  and  the  names 
of  the  Trustees  left  blank.  Though  there  was  some  discussion  on  the  general 
question  of  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  college,  (for  some  thought  Uiat  the 
State  was  yet  too  new  and  poor  to  justify  such  a  procedure,  and  some  doubted 
the  availibility  of  the  large  subscription  of  I.  Allen,)  the  sentiment  of  a  large 
majority  was  in  favor  of  proceeding  to  do  so,  without  longer  delay.  The  qucs- 
tioo  as  to  the  place,  led  to  the  nomination  of  ten  or  twelve  different  towns,  with 
an  exhibition  of  the  reasons  in  their  favor  respectively.  Besides  the  large  sub- 
scription offered  in  favor  of  Burlington,  and  the  expectation  that  additional 
donations  to  an  important  amount  would  be  made,  if  the  College  should  be 
placed  there,  the  prospective  advantages  of  its  position  were  much  dwelt  upon. 
The  debate  was  stopped  by  a  motion  to  ballot  for  the  place.  The  result  of  the 
ballot  was  89  in  favor  of  Burlington,  24  for  ilutland,  5  for  Montpelier,  1  for 
Danville,  1  for  Castleton,  1  for  Berlin,  and  5  for  Williamstown.f  To  secure  a 
judicioos  selection  of  Trustees,  a  committee  of  seven  was  ordered  to  nominate 
twenty-one  persons,  from  whom  the  Grand  Committee  were  to  choose  by  ballot 
ten  Trustees.  On  the  next  day  their  nomination  was  presented.  There  was 
much  kind  tempered  discussion  of  the  principles  which  should  be  regarded  in 
the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Trust.  Two  others  were  added  to  the  21  first 
nominated,  the  Rev.  Asa  Burton  of  Thetford  at  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Bennington,  and  George  Bowne  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  nominated  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  Ferrisburgh.  Of  these  two  the  former 
was  elected  by  an  unanimous  ballot  and  the  latter  by  one  nearly  so.  The 
whole  ten  were  elected  by  large  majorities,  without  any  contention  of  feeling, 
and  four  or  five  of  them  by  ballotB  nearly  or  quite  unanimous.}  The  bill  was 
then  recommended  to  the  Legislature  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  passed  with- 
out opposition.  It  became  a  law  by  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
on  the  3d  of  November.^ 

By  the  Act,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  time  being,  and  the  President  of  the  institution,  when  elected, 
were  to  be  ex  officio  Trustees,  who,  together  with  Caleb  Blood,  Bethuel  Chit- 
tenden, Asa  Burton,  George  Bowne,  Ira  Allen,  Charles  Piatt,  Jonathan  Arnold, 
Enoch  Woodbridge,  Samuel  Hitchcock  and  Jonathan  Hunt,  and  their  legally 
appointed  associates  and  successors,  were  to  be  the  board  of  Trustees  forever, 
and  to  be  styled  the  **  Corporation  of  the  University  of  Vermont."  I  The  board 
might  consist  in  all  of  seventeen  members  at  any  one  time,  ten  of  whom  must 
be  residents  in  the  State,  and  a  majority  of  those  residing  in  the  State  could 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  vacancies  in  the  Board,  save  in  regard  to  the  ex  officio 
nembers,  were  to  be  filled  by  the  Board  itself.  Besides  the  powers  usually 
given  to  bodies  incorporated  for  like  purposes,  the  Board  was  **  to  take  charge 
o^  lease,  rent,  and  improve,  to  the  best  advantage,  all  such  grants  as  have  been 
already  made  by  the  authority  of  this  State  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  College." 
The  Board  might  possess  not  more  than  70,000  acres  of  land  in  the  State,  and 
their  entire  property  free  of  taxation,  was  not  to  exceed  £100,000,  except  with 
farther  leave  of  the  Legislature.    In  their  By-Laws  the  Corporation  were  to 

*  It  WM  doubtlen  knowo  that  the  hill  wu  already  drawn  up.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  one  of  the  committee, 
wmi  also  one  of  ttie  eonnittee  appoiniod  for  that  purpooe  at  the  leeaion  of  1789,  and  drew  up  the  biM 
then,  the  main  featuret  of  it  boins  fernlibod  to  him  by  Rev.  Samuel  WUiiama,  LL.  D.,  the  hiatorian  of 
YnmonL-^LUUr  ^  Hen.  C.  K,  Williams  to  the  author. 

t  The  Journal  for  thia  aoNton  itatea,  that  five  batlota  were  for  JfincAaatar.  But  Mr.  Jehiel  lohna,  a 
iMmber  of  the  LefklaAiire  that  aenion,  Maerta  poaitively  that  it  ia  an  error— that  there  were  no  balloia 
for  ManeheaCer,  but  five  for  Moutfolior,  hia  oum  baUot  and  that  of  fow  othera,  whom  he  namer,  cooati- 
tatlnj  the  flva 

t  Dettor  from  Jehiel  Johne  to  tlie  author. 

I  Joornal  of  October,  1791,  pi>.  5,  17-91, 34, 40. 

n  Bev.  Caleb  Blood,  a  Baptist  clergyman  then  Hvinff  to  Shaftabury,  Yt ;  Rev.  Betboel  Chittenden,  ao 
Bpiaeopalian  elergyman  then  living  in  0helb«rn,Vt.;  Rev.  Am  Burton,  a  Coneregational  clergyman  of 
Thetford,  Vt.;  Mr  George  Bowne  of  New  York;  Gen.  Ira  Allen  of  Coleheater,  Vt  ;  Chnrlea  Piatt,  Beq.. 
afterwards  Judge  Piatt  of  Platuburgh,  N.  Y. :  Enoch  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  afterwards  Chief  Jod^e  of  the 
0apreme  Court,  of  Vergennes,  Vt. ;  Samuel  HiUhcoek,  fieq.,  aAerwards  District  Judge  (J.  S.,  of  Burling, 
too,  Yu }  Hon.  Jonathan  Hant«  tftwwaidt  Liaat.  Qaftnor  of  Venaoat,  of  V«raoa«  Vt ;  Hon.  Jooathaa 
AflMU  of  Bt.  JoluMhary,  Vt. 
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ffive  no  preference  to  any  retigione  sect  or  denomination )  rad  when  ealM  opon 
for  that  purpose,  were  to  lay  before  the  Legislature  a  statement  of  the  fande, 
expenditures,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  University  of  Vermont  was  held 
on  the  3d  of  November,  1791,  the  day  on  which  the  law  for  its  existence  was 
passed.  The  Board  was  organized,  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  notify  absent 
members  of  their  election,  and  some  rules  of  proceeding  were  adopted.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  secure  the  donations  already  made,  or  which  should 
afterwards  be  made,  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  and  the  Board  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Burlington  in  the  coming  June.  At  this  second  meeting,  the  mem- 
bers present  were  Gov.  Thomas  Chittenden,  Gideon  Olin,  Speaker  of  the  Hoosei 
Gen.  Ira  Allen,  Samuel  Hitchcock,  Elsq.,  Rev.  Asa  Burton,  Rev.  Caleb  Blood, 
and  Rev.  Bethuel  Chittenden.  The  record  shows  that  they  did  not  esteem  the 
trust  with  which  they  were  charged  one  of  trifling  consequence.  Several  day* 
were  spent  in  viewing  the  various  situations  proposed  before  they  determined 
upon  **the  square  on  which  the  College  and  public  buildings  of  the  University 
shall  be  erected."  Fitly  acres  were  setoff  for  this  purpose  by  metes  and  boonds 
on  lands  owned  by  Gen.  Allen.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  see  that  a  por* 
lion  of  the  square  was  cleared,  for  stately  pines  were  then  growing  over  the 
whole  tract.  The  committee  were  ordered,  *Mn  securing  donations  to  endeavor 
to  collect  such  preparations  as  they  shall  judge  most  necessary  to  expedite  the 
erection  of  the  public  building.'*  Measures  preparatory  to  leasing  the  public 
lands  to  applicants  were  taken,  and  Mr.  Allen  was  requested  to  make  applica* 
tion  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  for  grants  of  land  for  the  Univer- 
sity. It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  in  succeeding  years  other  committees  were 
appointed  to  address  the  New  York  Legislature  ror  the  same  pnrpose ;  but 
nothing  ever  came  from  such  efforts.  The  days,  when  the  Legislature  of  one 
State  thought  it  within  their  province  to  furnish  aid  to  a  college  in  another 
State  had  passed  by. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  1792,  another  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at 
Rutland,  the  Legislature  being  then  in  session  at  that  place.  At  this  meeting 
a  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  Gen.  Allen  and  the  rest  of  the  corpora- 
tion, as  to  ^  the  true  construction  of  his  memorial  as  it  regards  his  donation  of 
£3,000."  The  matter  was  so  serious,  that  the  Governor  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Trust,  brought  it  before  the  Legislature  and  <*  requested  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion of  the  House  thereon."  It  excited  much  attention  and  discussion,  but  as  the 
parties  had  proposed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  the  business  to  the  discretion  of  the  corpo- 
ration.* The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  in 
October,  1793,  when  Mr.  Allen  gave  a  bond  to  the  corporation  for  his  executing 
to  them  warrantee  deeds  of  certain  lands,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  acres  in 
amount,  within  six  months,  the  penalty  of  failure  being  £6,000.  Another  cove- 
nant was  made  between  the  parties,  that  Mr.  Allen  was  to  be  agent  for  leasing 
said  lands  at  his  own  cost,  and  he  engaged  to  pay  to  the  corporation  by  the  first 
of  November,  1796,  £180  in  certain  articles  of  produce,  and  the  same  amount 
annually  till  the  annual  rents  on  the  said  lands  should  amount  to  that  sum ;  and 
if  at  any  time  the  annual  rents  should  overgo  £180,  it  was  agreed  that  the  sur- 
plus should  be  paid  to  him  or  his  legal  representatives.  This  arrangement  was 
fraught  with  important  consequences  to  the  institution.  As  to  the  subscription 
of  £1,000,  which  was  to  be  paid  in  the  college  square  and  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, there  was  no  disagreement  respecting  its  purport. 

A  proposition  made  by  Gen.  Allen  to  the  Legislature  at  the  October  session 
of  1793,  though  it  resulted  in  nothing  which  had  any  effect  on  the  University, 
ought  not  to  go  unnoticed.  In  addition  to  his  former  subscription  of  £4,000,  he 
offered  to  give  certain  1,500  acres  of  land,  if  the  Legislature  would  allow  him 
to  change  the  name  of  the  institution.  A  bill  for  that  purpose  was  introduced, 
but  on  its  second  reading,  it  was  referred  to  the  next  session.  In  1795,  the 
subject  was  brought  again  before  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  Allen,  with  an  en- 
largement and  modification  of  his  former  proposition.    He  offered  to  this  effect. 


•  Jo«raal«r  17aa,pp.  1S|90,56. 
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&at  he  would  bind  himself  to  give  £1,000  in  certain  lands,  and  **  £1,000 
lawfol  money's  worth  of  books  and  apparatus  sottable  for  the  use  of  said  uni- 
▼ersity,"  provided  the  Legislature  would  alter  the  name  of  the  institution  to 
^Allen's  University,''  this  proposed  donation  and  any  future  ones  made  by  him 
to  revert  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  if  without  his  consent  any  future  change 
in  the  name  should  talte  place.  The  Legislature  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
method  indicated  for  securing  the  first  named  £1,000,  and  for  that  or  other 
reasons  conjoined,  dismissed  the  whole  matter.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  corpdration  in  October,  1793,  it  was  **  Voied^  That  early 
in  the  next  summer  a  house  shall  be  built  on  the  College  square  for  the  use  of 
the  University."  The  house  was  to  be  forty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  thirty- 
seven  feet  in  breadth,  two  stories  in  height,  and  was  intended  for  the  residence 
of  the  President  of  the  University  when  elected.  The  intention  was  to  have 
a  preparatory  school  opened  in  it  when  finished,  that  the  students  might  be  made 
ready  to  enter  the  regular  classes  of  the  institution  as  soon  as  a  larger  college 
edifice  could  be  erected.  The  house  was  begun  and  carried  on  under  the 
special  agency  of  Joshua  Staunton,  Esq.,  who  was  empowered  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions, and  apply  the  avails  for  such  purpose.  The  building  thus  begun  in 
1794,  was  nearly  completed  in  1795,  in  the  autumn  of  which  year.  General  Ira 
Allen  sailed  for  Europe.  He  there  made  a  large  purchase  in  France  of  arms 
and  their  accoutrements,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  militia  of  Vermont 
The  vessel  containing  them  was  captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  on  the  charge 
of  a  hostile  intent  against  some  of  the  British  dependencies,  he  was  involved 
in  the  delays  and  costs  of  Admiralty  Courts.  The  speculation  proved  a  most 
unfortunate  one  for  him,  and  the  consequences  were  very  serious  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  As  a  roan  of  enterprise  and  activity,  and  because  of  the 
great  liberality  and  ardor  manifested  bv  him  in  procuring  the  act  of  iAcorpora- 
tion,  it  was  a  very  natural  result,  that  tne  corporation  deferred  the  business  of 
getting  forward  the  buildings,  for  the  erection  of  which  he  was  himself  to  fur- 
nish a  large  part  of  the  means,  very  much  to  him.  The  agent  for  building 
looked  mainly  to  him  for  direction  and  aid,  and  by  his  departure,  the  business 
was  lefl  without  a  suitable  head  to  direct  and  urge  it  forward.  The  agent 
was  also  embarrassed  and  disheartened  by  the  burning  of  his  house  contain- 
ing at  the  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and  manufactured  articles 
eollected  oneobscriptions,  and  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  work.  Mr.  Allen'a 
return  was  hoped  for  from  month  to  month,  and  under  these  circumstancet 
waited  for  by  ail  concerned.  He  himself  was  not  unaware,  as  it  seems,  of  the 
injurious  eflTect  of  his  prolonged  absence  on  the  progress  of  a  work  in  which 
his  feelings  were  warmly  enlisted,  for  in  a  letter  dated  April,.  1797,  and  addressed 
to  the  American  minister,  Mr.  King,  at  London,  on  the  subject  of  his  detention, 
he  speaks  of  the  ruinous  suspense  in  which  his  business  is  kept  by  it,  and  par- 
ticularly the  erection  of  public  buildings  for  the  University  for  which  he  was 
collecting  materials.f  From  these  causes,  there  was  little  more  done  to  the 
building  till  the  year  1796,  when  the  work  was  resumed  under  the  charge  of 
David  Russel,  Esq.,  he  being  appointed  by  Mr.  Staunton  as  a  sub-agent  for  that 
purpose.  In  October,  1799,  the  citizens  of  Burlington  offered  to  the  corpora- 
tion a  further  subscription  of  $2,300  to  aid  in  erecting  a  brick  edifice  and  pro- 
curing books  and  apparatus.  They  also  petitioned  the  corporation  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  appoint  a  President  The  Board  did  not  feel  themselves  jus- 
tified, however,  in  taking  so  important  a  step,  till  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
institution  should  assume  a  more  promising  aspect  than  they  had  at  that  time. 
They  formally  appointed  Mr.  Russel  their  agent  for  collecting  and  applying 
subscriptions,  in  place  of  Mr.  Staunton,  who  resigned  his  office  at  that  meeting; 
authorized  the  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Sanders  to  occupy  the  building  already  erected, 
for  the  time  being,  (be,  at  that  time  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  having  with 
the  approbation  of  individual  members  of  the  Board,  opened  a  school  in  it 
for  the  preparation  of  lads  for  college,)  and  adjourned,  to  meet  in  January,  1800. 


*  Jonrtittl  for  1793,  pp.  113, 185.    Journal  for  1705,  pp.  119, 141,  et  Miq. 

t  See  for  hia  account  of  Ibe  whole  Uaiuactiou,  Um  Capture  of  ibe  Bbtp  Olivo  Branch,  Ice.,  bjr  Tra  Alien. 
BorliBgtea,l8Q9,p.  112. 
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The  meetitiif  of  Janaary,  and  another  in  June,  1600,  were  oecopied  wholly 
attention  to  the  finances  of  the  Board,  and  in  authoriain|^  proper  measores  for 
erecting  the  new  building.  ContractB  for  making  the  bnck  were  entered  into 
by  the  agent,  early  in  the  Spring  of  1800,  and  an  agreement  made  with  Mr. 
Abram  Bethrong  of  Middlebury,  to  proceed  in  the  erection  of  the  edifice  as 
■oon  as  the  season  would  allow,  in  1801,  and  all  other  measures  were  put  in  ae 

Sreat  a  state  of  forwardness  as  circumstances  would  allow  of.  Nothing  was 
one,  however,  towards  the  appointment  of  a  Faculty,  till  the  annual  meeting 
in  October.  At  the  commencement  of  that  session,  another  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  the  citizens  of  Burlington,  urging  the  appointment  of  a  President 
or  other  college  officers,  and  containing  an  obligatory  clause,  binding  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  support  of  such  officers  ss  the  corporation  should  appoint,  free 
of  charge  to  the  corporation,  for  tbree  years,  or  longer,  if  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
Teraity  funds  should  render  it  necessary.  The  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Sanders  was 
chosen  President  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  was  empowered  by  the  Board  of 
Trust  to  procure  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  a  Tutor  in  the  institution.  Four 
young  gentlemen  were  admitted,  and  instruction  under  the  authority  of  the 
University  was  begun. 

Though  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seemed  then  to  justify  the  appoints 
ment  of  officers  and  the  commencement  of  instruction  at  the  time  mentioned, 
subsequent  events  showed  that  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  corporation  were 
in  reality  far  less,  considering  the  heavy  responsibilities  which  they  were  in- 
curring, especially  for  building,  than  they  naturally  supposed  them  to  be.  They 
supposed  that  the  major  part  of  the  great  subscription  of  Gen.  Ira  Allen,  on 
which  they  and  their  agent  mainly  relied  for  means  to  build,  was  well  secuied  ; 
in  regard  to  which,  their  expectations  proved  to  be  in  a  great  measure  decep- 
tive. Could  they  have  foreseen  that  nothing  would  be  realized  from  that 
quarter  in  several  years,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  it  ever,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  other  circumstances  which  urged  them  forward  to  erect  a  large  and  costly 
edifice,  and  to  organize  the  Faculty,  would  have  been  effective  for  that  end  at 
that  time.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  proceeded  with  more  haste  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done,  because  of  an  application  for  a  charter  of  a  college 
at  Middlebury,  a  petition  for  which  had  been  before  the  Legislature  in  1788  and 
1789,  and  in  conformity  with  which,  Middlebury  College  was  chartered  only  a 
fortnight  afler  the  corporation  of  the  University  elected  a  President.  This 
event  so  entirely  altered  the  relations  of  the  inhabiUntB  of  the  State  to  the 
UniversiU  of  Vermont,  and  exerted  so  direct  and  powerful  an  influence  on  its 
welfare  n>r  nearly  forty  years,  that  it  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  passed  by 
without  some  notice. 

[To  be  oootiaiMd.] 


Five  (kings  to  be  avoidedy  u>hen  called  upon  to  preach  in  strange  Churches. 

1.  Do  not  choose  texts  tokich  appear  odd^  the  choice  of  which  vanity  may  be 
supposed  to  dictate. 

2.  ^or  a  text  of  censure :  this  is  assuming. 

3.  Nor  a  text  leading  to  curious  and  knotty  questions :  then  it  would  be  said 
you  preached  yourself. 

4.  Do  not  aim  to  eclipse  the  minister  of  the  place,  by  an  extraordinary  dis* 
flay  of  talent :  this  is  unkind.    But, 

5.  Choose  a  text  of  an  ordinary,  ed^jfing  nature,  connecting  doctrine  and 
practice  together,  still  not  a  doctrine  in  respect  to  which  there  may  be  at  that 
time  much  division  among  the  people ;  this,  I  think,  does  not  belong  to  a  stranger. 
Deliver  the  discourse  with  urbanity  and  Christiaa  feeling ;  you  will  then  be 
welcome  a  second  time^— 2>r.  Doddridge. 
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A  LIST  OP  GRADUATES  AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITy, 

OF  ANTI-REVOLUTIONARY  OR  LOYALIST   PRINCIPLES,  IN  THE  CLASSES   PRIOR 

TO   THE   REVOLUTION. 


[The  following  "  List''  aim>  at  little  more  thao  thai  title  coDvejt.  Memainnn  not  deiigaedl 
to  be  giveiii  bat  the  briefest  mtmoranda  only,  of  those  to  whom  it  pertains.  Even  with  such  cor- 
sory  mention,  not  a  few  are  the  names  on  which  uncertainty  and  doubt  rest  as  to  the  leading 
particulars.  Probably  no  equal  number  of  graduates  coming  under  any  other  title  could  have 
given  occasion  to  so  much  fruitless  research.  Those  who  became  Refugees,  the  signal  of  Revo- 
lution scattered  to  the  four  winds,  leaving  among  us  in  some  instances  hardly  a  descendant  in  the 
third  generation,  and  perhaps  in  a  collateral  branch,  to  verify  or  elucidate  some  slight  circumstanc* 
concerning  their  ancestor :  those  who  remained,  to  run  the  risks  that  grew  out  of  the  spirit  of  the 
people  and  the  time,  are  ofitimea  here  registered  upon  trust  in  some  tradition  concerning  them, 
or  upon  inference  from  the  family  alliances  that  might  be  supposed  to  have  swayed  or  warped  their 
opinions;  in  some  cases,  this  last  consideration  being  taken  in  connection  with  the  persons  having, 
as  U  would  teemf  or  wot  to  be  nuptcUdf  died  in  the  Provinces  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
If  any  names  have  been  unadvisedly  inserted,  upon  such  premises,  the  writer  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  doubts,  that  more  have  been  overlooked  whom  his  title  as  truly  denominates  as  any  con- 
tained in  the  article.  To  have  made  it  any  thing  like  complete  and  faithful,  its  beii^  conceived 
and  prepared  twenty -five  years  back,  would  have  conduced  more  than  all  pains-taking  at  ih« 
present  lime.  The  sources  of  information  used  by  the  writer,  beside  the  newspapers  of  that  day, 
the  numerous  local  histories  of  our  own,  and  the  reports  of  ancient  worthies  yet  on  the  stage,  ap- 
pear on  the  face  of  the  article  itself:  viz.  The  Proscribing  Act*  of  the  Massachusetts  Provincial 
Assembly  of  Ocu  1778)  the  Loyal  Addresses  to  Gov*rs.  Gage  and  Hutchinson  on  their  respec- 
tive departures  for  England  [1774  and  1775];  and  the  '' List  of  Exiles  from  Massachusetts  who 
died  in  £Iogland  during  the  war.''] 


PTMidsnt..MP.«  •••.••»  res. 
6overnor.......M.«  Got. 

EeprMeatatlva.....Rept» 

Maodamos  \  u  n 

Ceniiiallor  I  -•••■■•*^* 


Jodfe  of  Probate.....  J.  of  Pr. 

Jostioe  of  Peaoe.......J.  of  P. 

AttonM7-..>..-«.t..M..Att  y. 
Jwrcbaot  «....«...OT.MMorcii. 

Exeeutive....«..M......Eaae. 


Revolution.*  m.«  .m.  mm.mm.  .^Rav'n^ 
Common  Pl6ai....M.. .«.*>... C  PI. 
Bupreoie  Jodklal  Covrt...8.  J.  O. 

^lOFKa  ••••■««••••••••••■•••••  «Bw««M0V  la 

OftlftlOf  Ma«aaaao<*Mawea.w*»  a«.*Uftt« 


1714. 

Riv.  Dr.  Ebxhszxr  Gat,  Hingham. 
Thin  patriarch  of  the  clergy,  who  anrviTed 
the  Peace  aeveral  years,  and  died  March  18, 
1787,  (et  91)  was,  (by  the  report  of  some 
who  knew  him  well  and  were  nearly  con- 
nected with  him,)  very  averae  to  the  popu- 
lar cause ;  how  he  kept  his  desk  or  even 
himself,  does  not  appear.    Among  other 


ollensive  texts  preserved  by  tradition 
sabjects  of  his  preaching,  was  that  on  the 
first  news  of  the  surrenoer  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoffa,  1777  i-^Utwot  the  fskeUumt  exali 
tkemswMS, 

1715. 

Hoir.  Samttsi.  Danfortr,  sod  of  Reir. 
Jn.  D.  [H.  U.  1677]  of  Dorchesterw-J.  of 
Pr.  for  Middlesex  and  for  several  years^ 


*  **  An  Aot  to  prevent  the  retnni  to  the  United  States  of  the  persons  thetain  oaaMd,  who  have  left  it 
and  nnitad  with  the  enemies  tbereof^"  Ike  See  the  Boeton  Oaaeite  of  Oct.  SO,  1778.  This  Act  cootaina, 
among  perhaps  two  bondred  names,  that  of  aiatv  ainmni  of  Harvard  Collegv,  who  are  deeiynated  in  the 
present  article  by  an  obelisk.  The  omission  in  the  Act  of  sofflo  of  the  names  In  the  toeeeeding  article,  the 
writer  knows  not  bow  to  undarftand,  as  on  the  other  hand,  one  insertion  there  is,  for  which  we  esnnot 
think  of  any  solution.  He  alludes  to  **  Benjamin  Choreh,  physician."  Dr.  Chureh  who  was  of  [H.  U« 
17M]  can  hardly  be  classed  among  those  who  vduntgrilw  leA  the  United  StatM  and  joined  the  enemiee 
thereof,  itc.  He  was  not  eolv  a  physician  and  poet,  but  a  forward  and  busy  whig ;  bat  his  traitorouseorras- 
ttondence,  detactad  and  daeyphared,J3et ,  1775,  Inving  anmasked  his  pseodo-patrotlsro,  he  was,  sAer  repeated 


rings  before  the  Committee  of  Safbty,  alio  wad,  on  his  own  reqosot,  atlor  a  kma  imprisonmentj  tt»  ax- 
riate  himself.    He  took  passage  in  Jan.,  1778,  for  Martinico,  hot  the  Tassel  To  which  he  sailed  was 


heari 

patriate  _ 

never  beard  of  again  }  and  the  Act- when  passed,  was  probablyJnipiiteDt  as  to  him.    Dr.  Church  was  the 

author  of  the  lines  beneath  the  well-kDowD  print  ropreeenting  **The  Massacre  in  King  St.,  Boeton,"  March, 


1770,  wbiob  to  a  late  dsy  waa  to  be  seen,  and  Is  even  now,  over  so  many  country,  and  town  fira-pli 
aad  one  of  the  chief  coatribaters  also  to  the  "  Pfetas  et  Qratolatio,**  itc  of  HarraidCollega  on  the  a 
sieo  ef  Geo.  111.,  1701. 
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Prei.  of  his  MajeBty's  Council.  The  honor 
of  M.  C,  tendered  to  him  in  1774,  together 
with  his  townsmen  Judge  Lee  and  Tho's 
Oliver,  the  popular  clamor  allowed  neither 
to  keep;  and  bowing  to  its  voice,  they 
jointly  resigned  before  a  large  assembly, 
from  the  steps  of  the  court-house  in  Cam- 
bridge, his  residence.  He  died  Oct.  2, 
1777,(81). 

1718. 

Hoir.  Theodori  Atkinson,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  enjoyed  successively  or  together, 
the  offices  of  CI.  of  the  C.  PI.  C,  Col.  of 
the  First  regiment  of  militia  in  the  pro- 
vince, [N.  H.],  and  who  was  often  called 
into  service  against  the  French  and  Indi- 
ans, Collector  of  the  port,  Naval  officer  and 
sheriff.  He  was  one  of  the  Exec.  Council 
and  for  many  years.  Secretary  of  N.  H. 
Finallv  he  rose  to  the  bench  of  the  S.  J. 
C,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  when  the 
Ilev*n.  came  to  strip  himof  moslof  hishon- 
ors.  He  died  Sept  22,  1779,  (82).  [His 
■on,  of  the  same  name  [H.  U.  1757J  shared 
some  of  his  father's  offices  (as  those  of 
State  Secretary  and  Counsellor)  and  died 
before  him  in  the  bloom  of  life,  Oct.  1769. 
Gov.  John  Wentworth  of  N.  H.  [H.  U. 
1755]  married  his  widow  when  she  had 
been  such  scarcely  a  fortnight.  The  father 
of  the  elder  T.  A.  was  of  Boston,  and  At- 
kinson st.^0  called,  takes  its  name  from  a 
lot  on  its  border  owned  by  him.] 

Hon.  Benjamin  Lyndk,  Salem,  son  of 
Hon.  B.  L.  [H.  U.  168C],  was  J.  of  Pr.  for 
Essex  and  for  a  long  term,  1745-1771,  As- 
sociate J.  of  the  S.  J.  C.  He  presided  in 
Nov.  1770,  at  the  trial  of  Cant.  Preston  and 
his  soldiers,  resigned  his  place  in  1771  or 
2,  and  died  Oct  9, 1781,  (81.) 

1728. 

William  Brattle,  Esq.,  Cambridge, 
son  of  Rev.  Wm.  B.  of  Cambridge  [H.  IJ. 
1680].  He  tried  the  three  professions  in 
turn  and  according  to  Dr.  Allen  (Bio^r. 
Diet.)  succeeded  in  them  all.  From  1736 
to  1754,  he  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Worces- 
ter courts.  (Willard*8  Address,  &c.)  He 
coveted  military  honors  withal,  and  his 
most  enduring  title  has  been  that  of**  Gen. 
B.*'  John  Fozcrofl,  his  townsman,  drew 
his  portrait  as  a  man  o^  universal  superJUial 
knowledge.  He  was  at  any  rate  eccentric 
and  an  epicure.  Having  made  himself 
specially  odious  to  the  patriots  by  giving  to 
Gov.  Gage  the  first  hint  for  securing  the 
arsenal  (Sept  1774.  See  Gordon's  Hist. 
A.  R.  i.  254)  public  indignation  drove  him 
not  only  into  the  city,  but  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  camp,  as  Mrs.  Adams  relates 
(Letters,  p.  16.)  His  apology  for  himself 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  Sept.  12, 
1774.  He  accompanied  the  British  troops 
to  Halifax,  not  surviving  his  arrival,  it 
would  seem,  more  than  six  months,  as  his 
tomb-stone,  yet  to  be  seen,  is  of  the  date  of 
Oct  1776, 


1723. 

BrriELD  Ltdb,  son  of  Mr.  Edw.  L.  of 
Boston  and  son-in-law  of  Gov.  Belcher,  a 
Lieut,  in  Gen.  Shirley*s  regiment,  J.  of  P. 
for  Suffolk,  dec.  He  died  at  Halifax  in  the 
autumn  of  1776.  Lyde  is  among  the  *'  Ad- 
dressers "  of  Gov.  Gage,  on  his  leaving  the 
country.     (See  Appendix.) 

Stephen  Greenlbaf,  Esq.,  sonof  Rer. 
Daniel  G.  of  Yarmouth  [H.  U.  1699],  be- 
came  Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  and  died  Jan.  26, 
1795,  (92).  He  was  also  another  of  the 
signers  to  the  above-mentioned  paper. 

1724. 

Hon.  Aiidrkw  Oliver,  Boston,  2d  son 
of  Hon.  Daniel  O.  Having  held  the  places 
of  Repr.  from  Boston,  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  Secretary  of  the  province,  his 
final  and  most  troublesome  dignity  was 
that  of  Lieut  Gov.  of  Massachusetts  (1770 
-1774.)  H  is  removal  was  clamorously  called 
for  by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  when  their 
wishes  were  realized  through  another  event, 
his  death,  March  3, 1774,  (67.)  The  last 
months  of  his  career  were  shaded  by  the 
chagrin  consequent  on  the  exposure  of  his 
letters  to  the  British  ministry,  sent  home  by 
Dr.  Franklin.  His  acceptance  of  the  office 
of  Stamp-distributor,  on  the  passage  of  thai 
obnoxious  act,  made  him  a  conspicuous 
mark  in  the  Boston  riots  of  Aujg.,  1765, 
when  his  house  suffered  severely.  (See 
Gordon's  Hist  &c.  i.  122.) 

1725. 

Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  sonof  Dr.  D.  R., 
physician  in  Ipswich  [H.  U.  16861,  was 
ordained  at  Littleton,  March,  1732,  and 
died  Nov.  15,  1782,  afier  a  ministry  of  an 
half  century,  the  last  years  of  which  his 
obnoxious  politics  left  for  him  but  little  re* 
pose  or  comfort.  His  sons,  all  of  them 
graduates  of  Harvard,  imbibed'  his  princi- 
ples. Dr.  Eliot,  in  a  note  to  his  Diction* 
ary,  makes  gri^teful  and  laudatory  mention 
of^him  (p.  412.) 

Rev.  Mather  Btles,  the  well-known 
minister  of  Hollis  St  Church,  the  desk  of 
which  was,  through  his  unyielding  loyalty, 
shut  against  him  in  1777.  For  a  time  be 
was  held  in  durance  in  his  own  house, 
over  which  a  sentinel  was  placed  ;  an  inci- 
dent which  gave  rise  to  one  of  his  much* 
3 noted  witticisms.  He  was  intimate  with 
le  British  officers  durin|F  their  stay  in 
Boston,  and  the  king  was  duly  honored  at 
his  family  altar.  His  fame  has  been  pre- 
served still  more  by  his  puns  than  his 
politics,  though  the  latter  nave  had  most 
faithful  representatives  in  his  two  daught* 
ers  "  down  to  a  recent  day.  A  paralysis  c^ 
salted  in  his  death  July  5, 1786,  (82). 

1726. 
f  Joseph  Grekn,  Boston,  a  wit  and  poet| 

*  Catharios,  tlis  last  sorrivor,  ditd  July  90,  1887, 
(85.) 
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who,  with  a  club  of  congenial  spirita  anrased 
the  town  with  a  brisk  succenion  of  fagitive 
piecea,  chiefly  satirical,  directed,  as  it  miffht 
chance,  against  the  Gov.  or  the  Assembly, 
with  little  reference  to  party.  The  honor 
of  M.  C,  offered  him  in  1774,  it  is  said 
that  he  promptly  declined,  but  it  cannot, 
on  this  account,  be  made  a  doubt  on  what 
aide  his  sympathies  were.  He  quitted  Bos- 
Ion  during  the  year  just  named,  and  died 
in  London,  Dec.  11, 1780,  (74.) 

1727. 

Hoir.  Thomas  Hutcbinsoit,  son  of  Hon. 
Col.  H.,  a  Boston  merchant;  followed, 
(but  as  is  said,  with  little  skill  or  success) 
the  same  pursuits,  until  he  was  induced  to 
tarn  his  attention  to  civil  life.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle,  Edw.  H.,  as  J.  of  Pr.  in 
1752,  became  Lt.  Gov.  in  1758,  and  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  State  from  1771  to  June 
1, 1774.  On  that  day  he  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, and  died  at  Brompton,  Kent,  near 
London,  June,  1780,  (69.)  His  life  makes 
a  part  of  Massachusetts  history,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

Hon.  Israel  Williams,  Hatfield,  fourth 
son  of  Rev.  Wm.  W.  of  H.  [H.  U.  1683J 
was  of  the  Exec.  Council,  a  Repr.  from  H. 
(being  one  of  the  noted  seventeen  "  Re- 
«einders*'«)  and  died  Jan.  10. 1788,  (79.) 

Berjamir  Kent,  of  Charlestown,  and 
for  a  brief  period,  minister  of  Marlborough, 
[Oct  1733— Feb.  1735,]  exchanged  his 
profession  to  become  an  attorney,  and  was 
**  celebrated  for  his  eccentricity  and  wit." 
He  became  a  refugee  at  tlie  Rev'n.,  and  died 
in  HaUfax,  N.  S.,  1788,  (81.) 

1728. 

HsHRT  Sherburite,  mcrch.  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  a  Repr.  in  the  Assembly  for  21 

Stars,  through  a  part  of  which  he  held  the 
peak^r's  chair,  made  a  J.  of  C.  PI.  Ct,  a 
M.  C.  in  1766,  and  died  Mareh  30, 1767, 
<58.) 

Hon.  Edmund  Trowbridge,  Cambrid^, 
a  Jud^  of  the  C.  J.  Ct.  of  Mass.  1767— 
1772;  in  which  last  year  both  he  and  Mr. 
Lynde  (see  above,)  resigned  the  office ; 
uneasy,  perhaps,  at  the  signs  of  impending 
levolation.  Judge  T.'s  timid  nature  led 
him  to  shrink  from  public  odium  by  all  in- 
nocent meansyt  BO  that,  though  there  is  Uttle 


*  Applied  to  a  BiiooHty  is  the  IVovinc^al  .\Meni- 
My  wnMe  YOtei  eatuined  Got.  Bernard  in  hie  de- 
mand that  an  olMMncioua  TOte  of  the  Hovue  [Fob. 
1768.]  be  reeeioded.  Hit  Majeety,  threa^h  hia 
Secretary  of  State,  (Earl  of  Rillsboro',)  required,  in 
the  efeot  of  cefiital,  thet  the  Gov.  ahoeld  diHolve 
the  Aeaemblj.  The  vole,  repellinf  the  demaad,  waa 
99  to  17.  Of  Ibis  nrinorit^,  aeven  nanee  occur  an 
the  preaent  article,  and  whieh,to  avoid  repetition  of 
thif  incideot  in  each  aeeerai  caae,  eMv  hare  be  (riven 
together^— IFi/JtaiM  of  Hatfield,  £d»en  of  Bridge- 
water,  Ruggles  of  Hardwiek,  Fry*  and  Brown  of 
Batem,  Saltmutall  of  Uaverhili,  and  BU9S  of  Spriog- 
fleld. 

t  Of  auch,  aa  it  waa  told  the  writer,  was  hia  tak- 
faif  from  lie  frame  and  cooaomiqf  (ia  aoms  asaaoa 

▼OL.   Zlll, 


doabt  he  was  well  affiicted  to  the  kingly 
authority,  he  lived  unmolested  to  his  death 
in  C,  April  2, 1793,  (84.) 

JoHw  LovELL,  Boston,  sncceeded  [1738] 
Jer.  Gridley  in  the  Latin  Grammar  school, 
of  which  he  continued  to  be  "  Master " 
with  a  celebrity  that  has  reached  our  times, 
until  1776,  when  he  attended  the  British 
troops  to  UalifaE.  He  died  therv  in  1778, 
[70].  His  son,  James  L.,  [H.  U.  1756.] 
who  died  at  Windham,  Me.,  as  late  as  July, 
1814,  was,  on  the  oUier  hand,  not  a  cham- 

f>ion  only,  but  a  confessor  in  the  cause  of 
iberty. 

1729. 

tRiCHARD  Clarke, £s%., Boston,  an  emi- 
nent merch.  and  Tea  Consignee  (See  Gor- 
don's Hist.  &c.,  1. 221) ;  became  a  Refugee, 
and  died  in  London  at  his  son-in-law's 
(John  Singleton  Copley)  Feb.  27,  1796, 
(85.) 

Hon.  William  Williams,  PittsBeld,  son 
of  Rev.  W.  W.  of  Weston,  [H.  U.  1705.] 
He  is  the  person,  probably,  referred  to  br 
Hutchinson  (Hist,  of  Mass ,  iii.  338,)  aa 
amonir  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
friendly  to  the  royal  prerogrative, — awhile 

St  a  later  period  .^]  **  a  Capt.  in  his  Brittanic 
ajesty's  service."    He  died  June  1765, 
(83.) 

Hon.  JossrH  Lee,  Camb.,  brother  of 
Thos.  L.,  merch.  of  Salem,  [H.  U.  1722], 
was  J.  of  C.  PI.  {or  Middlesex.  The  par- 
tiality of  the  Crown  (see  notice  of  Dan- 
forth,)  in  one  case,  subjected  him  to  some 
disrespect;  but  his  toryism  was  probably 
lukewarm,  and  he  died  at  bis  seat  in  C.  at 
the  advanced  age  of  93,  Dec.  5, 1802. 

1730. 

Eliakim  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  Boston; 
brother.?  of  Gov.  H.  He  waa  of  the  Exec 
Council  and  Chief  J.  of  C.  PI.  for  Suf- 
folk  ;  and  died  June  22,1775,  (65.) 

IHoir.  Peter  Oliver,  Middleborough, 
younger  brother  of  Dan.  and  Andrew,  (Lt. 
Gov.)  O.  [H.  U.  1722  and  1724.]  ;  became 
J.  of  the  S.  J.  Ct.  in  1756;  from  which 
date  a  turbulent  career  was  befoie  him  to 
the  time  of  his  leaving  ofl^e  and  country 
together.  In  1774  he  refused,  (when  called 
upon  with  other  public  officers,)  to  become 
the  stipendiary  of  the  Assembly  instead  of 
the  Crown;  and  being  soon  ailer  *Mmpeach- 
ed  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,'* 
sailed  for  England.  He  died  in  Birming- 
ham, Oct.  1791.(79.) 

Hon.  Thomas  Steel,  a  native  and 
merch.  of  Boston  ;  removed  in  a  few  years 
to  Leioester,  where,  with  the  pursuits  of  a 
merch.  and  trader,  he  became  also  Repr.  of 

of  exeitemont.)  hie  fine  full-length  portrait  of  Gov* 
Hutchinton.  Ofn^l  the  Supreme  Bench  at  theo|ien> 
ios  of  the  diffieuhies,  the  only  one  aaitl  to  have  been 
ofpatriot  principlee,  was  the  Hon.  Wm.  Cu*hing,of 
Sciiuate,  [H.  U.  1751,1  who,  at  a  later  period  "-^ 
sided  over  the  Benck  or  ike  iJ.  8L  Ol. 
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L.,  tnd  from  1756—1774,  was  associate 
Judge  of  the  Gt.  of  C.  PI.  for  Worcester. 
He  veems  to  have  died  before  1782.  [See 
Washburn's  Hist  of  L.  in  Worcester  Co., 
Mag.  ii.  iMi.l 

Samsou  StoddarDi  Esq.,  Chelmsford, 
•on  of  Rev.  S.  S.,  [H.  U.  1701 J  began  as 
a  student  of  divinity  and  preacher.  These 
pursuits  he  exchanged  for  trade  and  agri- 
culture; and  became  a  large  land-specu- 
lator in  New  Hampshire,  one  of  his  tracts 
of  land  receiving  tne  name  of  Stoddardf  as 
a  town.  He  was  Repr.  from  C,  and  Col.  of 
the  2d  regiment  in  Middlesex.  As  the  pub- 
lic horizon  grew  darker,  he  fell  under  the 
suspicion  of  toryism,  and  was  persecuted. 
His  death  was  in  1777,  (68.)  (See  Allen's 
Hist,  of  Chelmsford,  p.  129,  and  Boston 
Post-Boy,  Jan.  11, 1768.) 

Robert  Eliot  Gkrrish,  Kittery,  Me., 
son  of  Col.  Tim.  G.,atty.-at-law  and  Regis- 
ter of  Pr.  for  York  Co.  j  at  a  later  period, 
CI.  of  the  Cts.  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he 
died  in  1784.  [The  Gerrishes  were  partly 
of  Kittery  and  partly  of  Newbury,  and 
■eem  to  have  been  of  the  patrician  eoMe  of 
the  land.  R.  E.  G.  was  elder  brother  to 
Jos.  G.  [H.  U.  1752.]  The  insertion  of 
either  name  in  the  present  list,  is  but  con- 
jectural.] 

tCoL.  JosiAH  Eusoif,  Hridgewater,  held 
in  high  consideration  in  the  town  and 
county.  He  was  a  Repr.  from  B.  for  a 
aeries  of  years,  (See  notice  of  Isr.  Williams, 
«nto,)  and  was  made  a  M.  C.  in  1774.  He 
■ought  the  protection  of  the  British  camp, 
and  died  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  previous 
to  1762. 

1731. 

HoH.  Chambers  Russell,  son  of  Hon. 
Daniel  R.  of  Charleslown,  was  a  Repr. 
from  Lincoln,  (his  residence),  and  became 
J.  of  the  S.  J.  Ct.  of  Mass.  (1752-1761,) 
and  at  some  period,  a  J.  of  tne  Admiralty 
Gouit    Judge  R.  died  Nov.  24, 1767,  (54.) 

1732. 

tHoif.  TiMOTHV  RuoGLES,  son  of  Rev.  T. 
R.  of  Rochester,  [H.  U.  1707,]  successively 
atfy.  at  R  ,  Sandwich,  and  [from  1753]  at 
Hard  wick;  in  1762,  madeCh.  J.  of  the  Ct. 
of  C.  PI.,  engaged  from  1755  to  1760  in 
various  and  important  military  services,  so 
that  his  other  titles  in  after  time  have  be- 
come merged  in  that  of  "  Gen.  R."  He 
was  made  M.  C.  in  1774,  remained  in  Bos- 
ton during  the  siege,  left  for  Lon^  Island, 
and  taking  pa^isage  with  the  British  forces 
for  Halifax,  died  at  Wilmot,  N.  S.  Sept. 
1795,  (86.)  [See  notice  of  Isr.  Williams, 
ante,  and  Willard's  *<  Addr.  to  the  Worces- 
ter Bar,'*  pp.  50 — 54.  The  notorious 
Mrs.  Spooner  of  Brookfield,  executed  with 
her  three  accomplices,  at  Worcester,  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  July  2,  1778,  was 
a  daughter  of  Brigadier  Gen.  R.] 


1733. 


WiLLiAK  Vassall,  Esi^.,!  BostoD  and 
Cambridge,  son  of  Major  Leonard  V.^  from 
Jamaica,  where  the  family  were  long  the 
proprietors  of  large  estates.  The  stately 
mansion  on  Pemberton  Hill  (since  Gaidiner 
Greene's.  Esq.,)  now  demolished,  was  bis ; 
and  the  King's  Chapel  church  was  proba- 
bly his  place  of  worship.  Among  the  Pro- 
testers in  1785  against  the  ordination  of 
Dr.  Freeman,  and  the  change  in  the  lit- 
urgy of  K.'s  Ch*l.,  Wm.  Vassall's  name  is 
found,  '*  thro*  James  Lloyd ''  (himself  then, 
of  course,  an  absentee.)  There  were  some 
other  protesters  by  proxy.  (See  Green- 
wood's Hist.  &c.,  Appendix.)  W.  V.  died 
at  Battersea  Rise  in  Surrey,  Eng.,  May  8^ 
1800,  (85.)  Dr.  Wateihonse's  residence, 
in  Cambridge,  is  also  named,  from  several 
sources,  as  belonging  to  ''  BUI  VasaaU,'*  at 
some  time  prior  to  the  Rev*n. ;  the  same  in* 
dividual,  it  would  seem,  but  whether  a 
citizen  of  the  two  places  at  different  timea, 
or  whether  these  domicils  were  in  the  re* 
lation  of  city  and  country  seats,  is  not  rery 
clear. 

1736. 

Edward  Winslow,  PIynK>uth,  brother 
of  Gen.  John.  W.  of  Marshfield,  was  CK 
of  the  Ct,  Reipster  of  Pr.,  and  Collector 
of  the  port  in  r.  With  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  he  removed  to  Halifax  with  his 
family,  where  he  died,  June  8, 1784,  (72.) 
Dr.  Thatcher,  who  calls  him  "  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,**  says  *'  his  funeral  was 
one  of  ceremonial  and  display.*'  (Hist  of 
P.,  p.  143.) 

Geoeoe  JArrRBT,  Esq.,  merch.,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  son  'of  Hon.  Geo.  J.  [H.  U. 
1702,)  married  the  daughter  of  Adam  Win- 
thropf  Esq.,  of  Boston,  [H.  U.  1694  }  He 
was  CI.  of  the  S.  J.  Ct.  more  than  20  yean, 
of  the  Exec.  Council  in  1766.  Treesurer 
of  N.  H .,  1767  to  the  Re v'n.  He  died  in  P. 
Dec.  1802,  (86.)  (See  Adams's  Hist  of  P., 
p.  325.) 

Francis  Hotchinsoh?  son  of  Hon. 
Wm.  H.  [H.  U.  1702.]  **  merch.,  Norwich, 
Ct.,  and  a  lieut.  in  Brigadier  Gen.  Waldo's 
regiment,'*  (Winthrop's  MS.  Hist  of 
Graduates,)  died  at  New  Salem,  Feb.  1801, 
(85.)  j» 

1737. 

Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  of  Wal- 
tham,  minister  of  Lancaster  from  1748, 
(having  been  settled  1741—1748,  in  Swan- 
xey ,  N.  H.)  to  his  death,  Dec.  18, 1795,  (80). 
The  Committee  of  Safety  of  L.  had  present- 

*  Lflwit,  Jobs,  and  William  V.,  [H.  U.  1798, 1738, 
1733,1  wttra  all  iom  of  Major  V.,  (J.  Faraier  In  his 
G«n.  KOf  inter,)  and  ware  doubtlese  of  kindred  pria- 
eiplei.  But  the  two  firat  di«d  aboot  the  prims 
of  Hfli  ;  Lewis  at  Uuinejr,  Sept  IS,  1743,  ^34,)  (ms 
noltee  of  L.  V.  jr.,  below) ;  and  John,  then  Col.  of 
the  Middlesex  militia,  in  Cambridfe,  Nov.  97,  17^, 
(35.)  t;ol  Henry  V.  of  Cambr,  a  younfer  and  un- 
educated brother,  who  occupied  the  ^  Foeter  Uonte,* 
as  it  is  now  known,  was  also  spared  from  witasiaaBC 
«<rsMiisa;«*lNdi«l  MsMh  17,17«B,(4&) 
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ed  his  nmiiM  with  othen,  in  a  litt  of  nnpttri- 
otie  eitimiB ;  bat  he  averted  odium  by  a 
deztrooa  appeal  to  popular  ■ympaUiy :  [See 
WUlard't  Hist,  of  L.  in  the  Worcester  Co. 
Mi|^ne  ii.  d06J  although  certainly  thus 
aoouoted  by  common  reputation.  An 
equivooal  prayer,  which  he  had  been  con- 
strained without  his  option,  to  ofier,  when 
a  regiment  or  corps  raised  in  his  neighbor- 
hood was  sent  out  to  join  the  American 
forces,  may  serve  as  one  of  those  number- 
less little  traits  by  which  such  a  reputation 
is  affixed. 

Rkt.  Aaroit  Wbitubt,  first  minister  of 
Petersham,  which  charge  he  resigned  in 
May^  1775; — that  is,  his  entrance  to  his 
ehurch,  one  Sunday  morning,  he  suddenly 
found  obstructed  by  men  in  Uie  disguise  of 
Indians.  From  this  lime  he  preached  in 
private  houses  to  those  who  adhered  to 
him;  and  died  Sept.  8, 1779,  (66.) 

1740. 

RsT.  Dn.  BBRJAMiir  Stetxhs,  minister 
of  Kittery,  Me. ;  a  conspicuous  candidate, 
as  we  have  been  lately  told,  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  Harvard  Cotlege  (See  Quincy's 
Hist  of  H.  U.)  on  the  death  of  Holyoke, 
[1769]  had  not  his  anti-liberty  opinions  in- 
terposed a  barrier ;  at  that  moment,  no  lite- 
rary pretensions  would  have  availed  against 
popular  suspicion  on  that  head.  Dr.  S. 
died  May  6, 1791,  in  his  71st  year,  and  41st 
of  his  ministry. 

1741. 

tCAPT.  David  Pbips,  Cambridge,  son  of 
Lt.  Gov.  Spencer  P.,  [H.  U.  1703,]  a  Lieut. 
in  the  British  navy  in  the  French  war, 
[1756—1763,]  afterwards  sheriff  of  Middle- 
sex,  (Query,  if  held  to  the  Rev*n.)  He 
died  in  England,  July  7, 1811,  (87) ;  styled 

Stent's  Mag.)  «  Capt.  David  Phips,  R.  N." 
is  house,  one  of  several  confiscated  es- 
Utes  in  C,  was  that  of  the  late  Wm.  Win- 
throp,  the  extremity  of  old  Cambridge,  to- 
wards Boston.  The  present  Earl  of  Mul- 
ffrave  is  said  to  be  in  the  line  of  descent ' 
from  him. 

Rxv.  Edward  Wivblow,  son  of  Joshua 
W.  of  Boston,  entered  the  Episcopal  ch. 
after  some  opposition  from  his  friends,  (hav- 
ing by  them  been  destined  for  the  Congre- 
gational ministry,  and  to  escape  from  whose 
control,  he  betook  himself  for  a  while  to 
oommerce,)  and  succeeded  Dr.  Wm.  Sam. 
Johnson  at  Stratford,  Ct.  From  1764 — 
1777,  he  was  Rector  of  Quincy ;  but  as,  on 
the  Rev'n.  opening,  he  could  neither  con- 
sent to  omit,  nor  yet  safely  read,  the  prayers 
for  the  king,  he  resigned  and  removed  to 
New  York  city.  Here  he  died  suddenly, 
while  ascending  the  steps  of  his  bouse,  on 
his  return  from  a  funeral,  Oct.  31, 1780,  (59,) 
and  was  buried  under  the  altar  of  St. 
George's  church. 

Joseph  Waldo,  merch.  in  Boston,  until 
the  Rev'n. ;  from  that  time  he  resided  in 
Bristol,  Eng.,  where  he  died  in  1816,  (94.) 


1742. 


Rbv.  Dr.  Samuel  Adchmutt,  son  of 
Robt  A.,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  J.  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Ct,  died  as  Rector  of  Trinity  ch., 
New  York  city,  March  4, 1777,  (55  )  His 
brother  Robert  succeeded  in  l7i)Q  to  his 
father's  ploce,  but  appeared  once  afterwards, 
says  Eliot,  at  the  bar,  as  colleague  with 
John  Adams,  in  defence  of  Capt.  Preston, 
[1770,]  *'and  perhaps  no  plea  was  ever 
more  admired,  thougn  the  tide  of  prejudice 
rose  high  against  his  cause.  He  was  a 
zealous  rovalist,  and  died  in  England." 
Auchmutv  s  lane,  (now  Essex  st,)  takes 
its  name  from  this  family. 

tNATHANiEL  Uatch,  Dorchester,  CI.  of 
the  S.  J.  Ct,  and  J.  of  C.  PI.  for  Suffolk^ 
became  a  refugee,  and  died  in  or  before 
1785. 

1743. 

tHoH.  Foster  Hutchihsoh,  brother  of 
Gov.  H.,  was  a  J.  of  the  S.  J.  Ct  from 
1771.  He  died  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  May, 
1799,  (75.) 

William  Pynchow,  Es^.  from  Spring- 
field, probably;  became  an  eminent  barrister 
in  Salem,  and  died  March  14,  1789,  (64.) 
He  was  esteemed  cold  to  the  Rev'n.,  and 
when  the  windows  of  his  house  in  Sum- 
mer St.  on  seme  occasion  were  demolished, 
either  during  or  prior  to  the  Rev'n.,  he  left 
thtm  long  in  their  ruins,  perhaps  as  an  ex- 
pression of  dogged  defiance,  and  replaced 
them  with  rude  boards. 

Samuel  Waldo,  eldest  son  of  Brig.  Gen. 
W.*  of  Portland,  was  a  Reor.  of  the  town. 
He  received  from  Gov.  Shirley,  a  CoL's 
commission  in  the  opening  of  the  war  oP 
1744;  in  1753,  went  to  Europe,  as  his 
father's  agent,  to  procure  emigrants  to 
settle  tlie  Waldo  |Mitent,  and  persuaded 
numbers  of  Germans  to  return  with  him. 
He  was  also  first  Judge  of  Pr.  for  Cum- 
berland, and  died,  Apr.  16, 1770,  (49.) 

1744. 

fTHOMAsBaiNLET,  merch.,  Boston.  One 
of  the  "  Addressers  "  of  Gov.  Gage  on  his 
departure.  (See  Appendix.)  He  died, 
probably  abroad,  in  or  before  1788. 

tNATHAHiEL  CoFPiH,  Boston.  The  fa- 
ther of  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  C,  in  the  notice 
of  whom,  (Gent 's  Mag.  for  1840,  p.  ,) 
he  is  styled  **  4th  and  youngest  son  of  Nath. 
C,  Cashier  of  the  Customs,  in  the  port  of 
Boston,  America."  N.  C.'s  name  is  found 
also,  beneath  the  address  just  referred  to, 
and  occurs  in  the  "List  of  Exiles,"  Ac 
(See  Appendix,)  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  his  death,  [between  1782  and 
1785,]  happened  in  England. 

*  Brif .  Gen.  W.  irss  Meood  Is  comnMnd  Jointly 
wilh  Btif.  Gen.DwifhlorBrookfield,toSir  Win.Pe{^ 
porell  on  the  Louisbttrf  expediiion,  [1745.J  In  thii 
enlerpriMf  which  hat  aiwayt  been  the  boeit  of  tiew 
Bnyland  hintorinne,  u  being  planned  and  executed 
bj  tbe  oolonj  alone,  the  inloence  and  landed  pro- 
psrtjr  of  hia  faniij  bad  their  tiae. 
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Col.  Pkteb  Frtx,  a  Repr.  of  Salem, 
(bat  born  in  Andover,)  for  •ucceasive  jears, 
together  with  Wm.  Brown.  (See  post^vid 
also  the  notice  of  lir.  WilliamB,  ante,) 
He  waa  also  Ueeiater  of  Pr.,  and  J.  of  C 
PI.  for  Essezi  while  the  command  of  the 
Salem  reffiment  gave  him  hit  best  known 
title  in  after  times.  All  these  he  lost  with 
departure  at  the  Rer'n.,  and  died  in  Cam- 
berwell,  near  London,  at  the  gceat  age  of 
97,  Feb.  1, 18i0. 

1745. 

Hon.  Nathaniil  Ropks,  Salem,  Repr. 
of  S.,  J.  of  C.  PI.  Ct,  and  one  of  the  Exec. 
Council.  He  waa  also  J.  of  the  S.  J.  Ct. 
from  Jan.  1772  to  1773,  when  be  resigned, 
under  the  influence  of  like  motivea,  proba- 
bly, with  thoae  attributed  to  Trowbridge. 
He  died  March  18, 1774,  (48.) 

1746. 
tHoN.  James  Putram,  a  native  of  Dan- 
Ters,  and  eminent  att'y .  in  Worcester.  He 
waa  the  Gamaliel  of  the  law  to  the  yonng 
aspirants  of  the  profession  of  that  day, 
John  Adams  being  one  of  his  pnpils.  He 
succeeded  Jon.  Sewall  as  Att'y.-Uen. ;  the 
last  under  the  ancient  regime.  When 
rebellion  lowered,  he  took  refuge  in  Boston, 
and  thence  sailed  to  England  in  1776.  The 
government  of  New  Brunswick  being  or- 

Snized  in  1784,  he  became  one  of  his 
aiesty's  council,  and  a  J.  of  the  S.  J.  Ct; 
and  died  at  St  John's,  Oct.  23, 1789,  (64.) 

1747. 

FRA!fcis  Waldo,  2d  son  of  Brigadier 
Gen.  W.  of  Portland,  Me.  was  a  Repr.  of  P. 
(1761,  62,)  and  the  first  Collector  of  the 
port,  [1758,]  became  a  refugee,  and  died  at 
Tunbridge  in  Kent,  Eng.,  May  9,  1784. 
(See  Wniis's  Hist,  of  P.  ii.  112.) 

tCoL.  John  Ertisio,  son  of  the  Hon.  Jn. 
£.,  Boston;  Col.  of  the  Boston  regiment  of 
militia,  a  warden  of  Trinity  ch.,  made  a 
M.  C.  in  1774,  and  died  at  Bath,  Eng., 
June  17, 1816,  (89.) 

John  Cotton,  Esq.,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Mass.,  (probably  under  Flucker,)  and,  as 
may  be  inferred,  the  last  incumbent  of  the 
office  under  the  Crown.  He  is  asterized 
in  1776,  and  probably  is  the  person  whose 
death  is  casually  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  John 
Adams  in  her  letters,  recently  published, 
[dale,  July  25,  1775.]  The  writer,  af\er 
much  pains-taking,  can  gather  nothing  as 
to  his  family  line,  or  place  of  nativity. 

1748. 

Hon.  Timothy  Painb,  son  of  Hon.  Nath. 
P.  of  Bristol,  R.  1.,  but  removed  in  his 
boyhood  to  Worcester,  where  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  public  trusts ;— CI.  of 
the  Cts.  1750—1774,  Register  of  Pr.,  1756 
—1767,  Register  of  Deeds,  1761—1778. 
Of  the  Exec.  Council,  1766—1773,  made 
a  M.  C.  in  1774.  To  these  distinctions 
niight  be  added  town-offices  of  variooa  na- 
ture.   He  died  July  17, 1793,  (63.)  I 


UoNATHAM  Sewall,  Esq.,  a  nephew  of 
Ch.  Justice  S.,  [H.  U.  1721,]  wasa  teiclier 
in  Salem  until  1756,  entered  the  law,  and 
succeeded  Gridlev  as  Att'y-Gen.  in  1767; 
in  Nov.  1774,  he  became  the  antagonist  of 
his  friend  John  Adams  in  relation  to  the 
rights  and  prospects  of  the  colonies;  the 
respective  writers  taking  the  signatures  <tf 
JVovanglus  and  Massachusettensit.  (See 
Allen's  Amer.  Biogr.,  article  Jldanu.)  He 
resided  in  Bristol,  £ng.,  from  1775  to  1786, 
when  he  left  for  Halifax,  N.  S.,  where  be 
died,  then  J.  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Ct.  of 
Appeals,  Aug.  1796.  [His  son,  bearing 
his  name,  who  received  the  degree  of  Doe- 
tor  of  Laws  from  Harvard  in  1832,  at  bis 
recent  death,  [Nov.  1839,]  in  Quebec,  waa 
Ch.  J.  of  Lower  Canada.] 

1749. 

Hon.  Andrcw  Olivsr,  Salem,  eldeet 
son  of  Lt.  Gov.  O.,  [H.  U.  1724,]  married 
the  daughter  of  Hon.  Benj.  Lynde,  was 
Ch.  J.  of  C.  PI.  for  Essex,  and  often  Repr. 
from  S. ;  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
American  Academy,  and  author  of  the 
*<  Essay  on  ComeU/'  [1772.]  His  descend- 
ants regard  him  as  partaking  of  the  family 
loyalty,  although  the  only  member  of  it 
who  did  not,  in  consequence,  renounce  his 
country.  His  death  took  place  in  8., early 
in  Dec,  1799. 

tRsv.  John  Wiswall,  teacher  in  Port- 
land,  1753,  ordained  at  Falmouth,  near  P., 
in  1756 ;  for  six  months  deranged,  in  1762 ; 
in  Aug.  1764,  he  made  a  vioKnt  somsrsitf, 
and  accepted  the  call  of  the  Episcopal  so- 
ciety, then  forming  in  Portland,  as  their 
6r8t  minister^  When  Capt.  Mowatt's  little 
squadron  lay  in  the  harbor,  [Apr.  1775,]  to 
which  the  town  shortly  after  owed  ite 
destruction,  Wiswall's  Intimacy,  as  well  an 
that  of  some  other  citizens,  with  its  officers, 
procured  his  arrest  and  close  examination 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety.  In  May,  he 
left  his  people  and  the  place,  [probably  with 
Capt.  M.,j  and  never  returned.  He  re- 
mamed  unasterized  in  the  Cat.  until  1821. 
[See  Willis's  Hist,  of  Portland,  Pt.  u.  pp. 
48,  67—70, 147—149,  224,  303.] 

1751. 

ICoL.  Richard  Saltonstall,  Hayer- 
hill,  son  of  Hon.  Judge  S.,  [H.  U.  1722,J 
commanded  a  regiment  in  the  French  War, 
[1756—1763,]  soon  after  became  Sheriff  of 
E.«sex ;  a  Repr.  from  H.  (See  notice  of  L 
Williams,  anU.)  On  some  exciting  oc- 
casion, his  house  was  surrounded  by  a  mob 
from  the  west  parish  and  New  Salem, 
which  his  resolution  and  address  together, 
dispersed ;  till  he  deemed  it  best  for  nis  se- 
curity and  comfort  to  sail  for  England. 
From  lingering  re^d  to  his  native  land, 
he  declined  a  military  commission  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  but  lived  upon  a  ])ension 
allowed  him,  to  his  death  at  Kensington, 
Oct  6. 1785,  (53.) 

tNATBANixL    Rat    Thomas,    Esq., 


1841.] 
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Manbiield,  ion  of  John  T.,  [H.  U.  1715J 
J.  of  P.  ibr  Plymoalh  co.,  made  a  M.  C. 
in  1774,  died  as  a  refugee  in  NoTa  Sootia, 
in  1791.    (See  Col.  Cent,  Oct  23, 1791.) 

JosspB  WiiTTOir,  Esq,.,  aon  of  Got.  Joa. 
W.,  of  Newport,  R.  1.,  waa  made  Intend- 
ant  of  N.  by  Gen.  Prescott,  daring  the 
British  occapancy  of  that  place,  and  died 
in  1781  or  2.  f  Deane's  account  of  this 
family,  (Mist  of  Scitoate,  p.  375,)  which 
had  its  origin  in  S.,  or  rather  of  the  two 
Josephs,  is  strangely  confused  and  per- 
plexed, the  father  and  son  being  probably 
m  some  particulars  pnt  for  each  other. 
The  elder  Jos.  was  (tot.  of  Rh.  I.,  1769— 
1775,  when  he  was  deposed  from  office; 
the  yonoger,  as  individuals  of  Newport 
origin  concur  in  assurinff  me,  was, neither 
Got.  (as  Deane  styles  nimj)  nor  Lieut. 
Got.,  as  erroneously  given  m  our  Trien- 
nial Catalogues.  Whether  it  is  tlie  father 
or  the  son,  who  '<  is  buried  in  the  Clifton 
burying  ground,**  is  not  easy  to  decide. 
A  son  of  J.  W.  of  1751,  was  not  long  since 
an  Episcopal  minister  in  or  near  Liverpool, 
Enff.,  according  to  Deane;  who  also  tells 
a  pleasant  story  of  the  father's  marriage ; 
[Qu.  if  not  Ibe  grandfatker,  as  he  calls 
him  William.']  when  the  parties,  he  a 
Quaker  and  the  lady  a  C^ngregationalist, 
being  each  opposed  and  retarded  in  their 
wishes  at  home,  at  the  lover's  suggestion, 
renounced  their  several  faiths,  and  found 
refuge  under  the  wing  of  *'  the  Church."] 

tREV.  MathxrBylks,  son  of  Rev.  M. 
B.,  of  Boston,  was  minister  of  New  Lon- 
don, (^.,  1757—1768,  when  he  became  a 
convert  to  Episcopacy,  was  settled  at  Christ 
Ch.,  Boston,  until  1775.  The  Rev'n.  carried 
him  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  died,  as 
Rector  of  a  church  at  St  Jiihn's,  in  March, 
1814,  (80.) 

tBxRJAHiH  Gridlbt,  Es^.,  "stt'y-at-law, 
Boston,— he  died  in  England  "  in  or  before 
1800.  [Qu.  if  not  the  son  of  the  eminent 
Jer.  G.?[H.  U.,1735.] 

1752. 

tABXL  WiLLARD,  Esq.,  attV -at-Iaw, 
Lancaster,  son  of  Col.  Sam.  W.  of  L., 
engaged  with  John  Sprague,  Esq.,  [H.  U. 
17t)5J  of  L.  in  a  law-firm,  ''  the  earliest  in 
that  county,"  and  had  extensive  business. 
He  became  a  refugee,  and  died  in  England, 
in  Nov.  1781.  [His  widow,  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dan.  Rogersof  Littleton,  (before*men- 
tioned,)  survived  him,  and  died  in  Boston 
a  few  years  since.] 

1758. 

tPXLRAM  WiNSLow,  Esq.,  att'y-at-law, 
Plymouth,  eldest  son  of  (aen.  Jn.  W.  of 
Marshfiela,  was  one  of  the  leading  citixene 
of  P.,  but  being  of  kindred  loyalty  with 
the  rest  of  his  name,  accompanied  the 
British  troops  to  Long  Island,  and  died  in 
or  before  1765. 

William  £evihO|  Eeq.^  Roxbury,  laid 


the  foundation  of  the  Chemistry  professor- 
ship. Me  held  a  mtlitaiy  commission  in  the 
royal  army , on  the  Cuba  expedition,  and  waa 
present  at  the  capture  of  Havana,  [Mareh| 
17($2  ]  During  the  war  of  the  Rev'n.,  he 
seems  to  have  been  on  fbreira  service,  and 
returning  to  America  in  l7o3,  died  at  Ja- 
maica Pbin,  May  27,  1791,  (56.)  [John. 
Wm.,  and  George  E.,  [H.  U.,  1747, 1753, 
1757,]  were  all  sons  of  Hon.  Jn.  Ervin^, 
who  died  in  Boston,  Aug.  20, 1786,  (93,) 
and  whose  mural  tablet  is  at  the  west  ex- 
tremity of  the  Granary  burying  ground.] 

f  Hon.  Thomas  Olivxr,  a  native  of  Dor- 
chester, was  in  1774  made  Lt  Gov.,  aa 
well  as  a  M.  C. ;  but  whose  life  had  been 
previously  so  retired,  and  his  habits  and 
tastes  in  unison,  as  to  give  some  color  to 
the  rumor  of  the  day,  that  TkomuM  had 
been  mistaken  for  Pettr^  (the  Chief  Jus- 
tice,) in  making  out  the  commission.  He 
is  spoken  of  bv  the  few  who  remember 
him,  as  a  model  of  afiability  and  courtesy. 
He  died  in  Bristol,  Eng.,  Nov.  29,  1815, 
(82.)  [Lt  Crov.  O.  built  and  occupied  the 
elegant  mansion  in  Cambr.,  long,  in  our 
time,  the  residence  of  Gov.  Gerry,  and 
married  the  sister  of  John  Vassall,  of  C. 
who,  by  a  reciprocal  connection,  cemented 
their  alliance.] 

1754. 

fSAMVEL  QuiHcv,  Esq.,  Boston,  brother 
of  Edmund  and  Josiah  Q.,  [H.  U.  1753, 
1763,]  whose  politics  were  wide  from  hie 
own.  8.  Q.  being  Solicitor  for  the  Crown, 
was  enjraged  in  the  memorable  trial  of 
Capt  Preston  and  the  British  soldiers, 
[1770,]  arrayed  against  his  younger  brother 
as  an  antagonist )  each,  in  his  professional 
position  that  day  reversing  his  party  sympa- 
thies. Samuel,  on  becoming  a  refugee, 
obtained  the  same  appointment  be  had  losty 
in  Antigoa,  W.  I.,  and  died  on  his  passage 
from  Itlrtola  to  England  for  his  healw. 
Aug.  9, 1789,  (55.) 

1755. 

jHoir.  William  Browvs,  Salem — Repr. 
of  that  place  several  yeara*,  Col.  of  the 
Essex  regiment ;  and  succeeded  for  a  brief 
period,  Jodfe  Ropes  on  the  Bench  of  the 
S.  J.  Ct  The  Provincial  Assembly  urginir 
their  title  to  nominate  to  judicial  and  civu 
tinsts,  he  was  requested  to  resign  that  office, 
held  under  the  royal  seal,  as  also  the  honor 
of  M.  C.  to  which  he  had  been  called,  by 
a  county  committee,  which  he  contrived  to 
evade.  He  was  deputed  Gov.  of  Bermuda, 
[1781—1790,]  and  returning  to  Enffland, 
died  in  Percy  st,  Westminster,  Feb.  13, 
1802,  (65.) 

Sir  John  Wxhtworth,  Poitsmouth,  N. 
H.,  son  of  Hon.  Mark  H  unking  W.,  and 
nephew  of  Gov.  Benning  W.,  [H.  U., 
1715,]— wasGov. of N.H.  1767—1775;  Lt 
Gov.  of  Nova  Scotia,  1792—1808^  was 
created  a  Baronet  Apr.  11, 1795,  and  died 
at  Halifex,  Apr.  6, 1820,  (83.) 
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Ret.  Baiiuci.  Dana,  minister  of  Gro- 
ton,  1761 — 1775;  but  early  in  this  Rev'n.,to 
which  he  was  yery  aniriendlj,  wm  dis- 
placed from  his  desk.  On  the  return  of 
peace,  he  seems  to  have  recovered  public 
favor,  filled  various  county  offices  or  trust 
in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  (his  then  residence,) 
and  died,  as  the  '*  Hon.  Sam.  D."  Apr.  2, 
1798,  (60.) 

1756. 

IRcv.  Dr.  William  Walter,  grandson 
of  Rev.  N.  W.  of  Roxbury,  [H.  U.,  1684,] 
married  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Benj.  Lynde, 
[H.  U.  1718],  became  Rector  of  Trinity 
eh.,  Boston,  1767,  having  held  the  place  of 
assistant  preacher  from  1763.  He  left  this 
staUon  in  1775,  for  Nova  Scotia,  where  a 
general  charge  of  the  churches  in  the 
province  was  ffiven  him,  under  the  title  of 
Dean  of  Shelburne.  Returning  to  B.  in 
1792,  on  the  invitation  of  Christ  Ch.,  he 
remained  in  that  connection  to  his  death, 
Dec.  5, 1800,  (64  ) 

1757. 

f  JoRir  Vassall,  Esq.,  Cambridge,  son  of 
Col.  Jn.  v.,  [H.  U.,  1732]  He  was  J.  of 
P.  for  Middlesex,  and  built  the  noble  man- 
sion which,  in  a  few  years  forsaken  by  its 
first  master,  was  to  become  Washington's 
head  quarters,  and  is  now  the  seat  of 
Madam  Cragie.  J.  V.  died  at  Clifton,  near 
Bath,  Eng.,  Oct.  2, 1797,  (60,)  <' almost  im- 
mediately," says  the  Gent.'s  Mag.,  (which 
styles  him  **  of  the  Crescent,  Bath,";  <*  af- 
ter rising  from  a  hearty  dinner.  He  lived 
in  a  princely  style  in  America,  but  having 
taken  a  very  active  part  and  spared  no  ez- 

Eense  to  uphold  the  royal  cause,  in  vain, 
e  resigned  all  to  the  ravagers  ;  snd  large 
estates  being  still  left  to  him  in  Jamaica, 
came,  with  bis  family,  to  England.  His 
loyalty  went  so  far,  that  he  would  not  use 
on  bis  arms  the  family  motto,  See^e  pro 
regBf  semper  pro  republica,"  Of  his  four 
sons,  Spencer,  the  eldest,  rose  to  be  Lt. 
Col.  in  his  Majesty's  service,  and  his  gal- 
lantry at  the  assault  on  Monte  Video  in 
Brazil,  where  he  fell,  Feb.  1607,  won  for 
him  abundant  praise.  (See  Gent.'s  Mag.) 
[Samuel  V.,  Esq.,  of  Jjondon,  of  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  and  the  subject  of  the  impos- 
ing monument  in  King's  Chapel,  raised  to 
him  by  **  his  great-grandson,  Florentius  V. 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  but  then,  [1766,] 
in  London,"  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  was 
of  the  same  stock  with  the  several  Vassalls 
noticed  in  this  srticle,  (as  the  common 
reference  to  their  West  India  origin  and 
possessions  confirms ;)  but  the  contrast  thus 
shown  between  the  principles  and  temper 
of  those  above-named  with  their  New  Eng- 
land kinsmen  mav  well  excite  our  special 
wonder.  Samuel  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  foremost  confessors  to  liberty,  in 
the  days  when  such  spirits  were  not  rare, 
and  when  they  wanted  not  occasions  to  try 
their  fideUty ;  and  the  descendant  Who  se- 


lected these  qnalities  ••  the  bnrtbeii  of  hSm 
eulogy,  mast  needs  have  been  worthy  of 
his  line.] 

fDn.  Charles  Russxll,  son  of  Hon. 
James  R.  of  Charlestown,  succeeded  to  the 
estate  of  his  ancle  (Judge)  Chambers  Ros- 
sell  of  Lincoln ;  marriea  Eliiabeth,  only 
child  of  Col.  Henry  Vassall  of  Cambridge; 
sailed  as  a  physician  to  Martinico  in  April, 
1775,  and  died  at  Antigua,  Ma;|r  27, 178U. 

tGcoRGx  Ervino,  merch.  m  Boston  to 
the  Rev'n. ;  a  refugee ;  he  died  in  London, 
[George  St.  Hanover  Square,]  Jan.  16* 
1806,  (70).  [See  notice  of  Wm.  £.  [H.  U. 
1763.]] 

1758. 

John  Foxcroft,  son  of  Hon.  Fr.  F.  of 
Cambridge  [H.  U.  1712],  held  for  a  period 
the  office  of  Register  of  Deeds  in  C. ;  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  being  passed  as  a 
mere  gentleman  of  leisure.  Though  ob- 
noxious in  a  measure  from  opinions  which 
he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  he  escaped  on 
the  whole  with  little  molestation,  and  died 
Dec.  24,  1802,  (63).  [The  house  of  the 
late  Hon.  Fr.  F.  at  Cambridge  was  bnmt 
at  night,  Jan.  24, 1777 ;  as  some  surmised, 
not  without  design,  and  possibly  the  act  of 
some  party  zealots.  The  mansion  of  Jud^e 
Oliver  in  Middleborough  underwent  the 
same  fate,  early  in  the  war,  not  without 
exciting  like  suspicions.] 

Dr.  Sahukl  DAnroRTH,  son  of  Hon.  S. 
D.  [H.  U.  1715],  commenced  practice  at 
Newport,  R.  1.,  and  removed  to  Boston^ 
where  be  remained  through  the  siege, 
much  to  his  unpopularity.  His  future  em* 
inence  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Mass. 
Medical  Society,  and  he  died,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  his  class,  Nov.  17, 1827,  (87.^ 

IThomas  Hutchinson,  eldest  son  or  Got* 
H.,  merch.  in  Boston,  and  J.of  C.  PI.  from 
1772  to  the  Rev'n.  He  was  denounced  in 
1769  as  a  foreign  importer  contrary  to  the 
agreement  or  the  Boston  merchants. 
Inough  his  death  [in  England]  took  place 
in  1811,  by  some  singralar  oversight  he  was 
denoted  as  living  until  Cat.  of  1^7. 

David  Wver,  Es(i.,  att'y-at-law,  Port- 
land, Me.,  had  much  reputation,  of  which 
a  part  he  owed  to  his  wit.  He  was  com- 
monly secured  by  the  royal  and  episcopal 
party,  from  a  mutual  sympathy ;  Bradbury 
[H.  U.  1757]  being  generally  arrayed 
against  him.  W.  was  made  king's  att*y. 
for  the  county,  and  on  the  destruction  of 
the  town,  removed  to  Stroudwater,  where 
he  died  Feb.  29, 1776,  (35.) 

1759. 

f  Col.  Bkrjamin  Pickhav,  son  of  Col.  B. 
P.  of  Salem,  and  who  died  Aug.  20, 1773, 
(67)  ?  merch.  in  S.  in  earlv  life ;  became  a 
refugee,  but  returned  in  March,  1785.  (See 
Mrs.  Adams's  Letters.)  His  estate,  not 
without  difficulty,  was  dropped  from  the 
confiscation  act  in  which  it  had  been  in- 
cluded.   He  died  April,  1819,  (79.) 


1841.] 

Rsv.  htuvMt  HbdoSi  minister  of  War- 
wick, father  of  Prof.  H.  of  Cambridge.  He 
was  maoh  pereecated  aa  unpatriotic,  but 
his  annoyances  could  not  have  been  of  long 
daration,  as  his  life  was  cut  off  in  its  prime, 
Oct.  15, 1777,  (44.) 

176D. 

tTHOM AS  Brattle,  Es<i.,  Cambridge,  son 
of  Gen.  Wm.  B.  [H.U.  1722],  and  himself 
known  commonly  in  his  lime  as  **  Major 
B."  He  led  the  easy  self-indulgent  liie  of 
ft  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  was  not  from 
temper  disposed  to  be  a  confessor  in  the 
cause  of  U)yalty ;  but  having,  been  an 
**  Absentee  "during  the  Rev'n  ,  he  narrowly 
saved  his  house  and  grounds  from  the  gen- 
eral decree,  and  lonff  after  his  return,  re- 
mained at  Newport,  li.  I.,  their  fate  being 
long  kept  in  suspense.  The  vote  of  the 
Assembly,  in  his  favor,  was  carried  by  a 
bare  majority  ;  and  such  was  its  unpopu- 
larity, that  many  who  aided  the  measure, 
were  thrown  out  of  their  places.    During  a 

Sart  of  the  war,  the  mansion  was  the  resi- 
ence  of  Quarter-master  Greneral  Mifflin. 
The  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  contains  a  notice 
(Old  Series,  viii.  82,)  at  variance  in  some 
respects  with  the  above  and  which  would 
even  insinuate  that  Major  B.  was  a  friend 
to  the  popular  cause.  [He  died  Feb.  7, 
1801.  (69.)] 

f Francis  Green,  son  of  Beni.  G.  of 
Halifax,  seems  to  have  passed  ftlmost  at 
once  from  college  walls  to  the  camp,  as  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  British  forces  at  the 
capture  of  Havana  [17G2.]  The  Rev'n. 
found  him  a  merch.  in  Boston :  a  refugee, 
he  married  in  England  a  widow  lady,  by 
whom  he  became  step-father  to  two  deaf 
«nd  dumb  children,  ana  his  interest  in  them 
made  him  an  author.  [*'  Essay  on  impart- 
ingspeech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.*'  Lond. 
IToS.J  He  published  some  pieces  on  the 
eame  subject  af\er  his  return,  which  hap- 
pened in  1799,  taking  the  same  year,  his 
second  degree  at  Harvard,  thirty-six  years 
eut  of  course.  Some  changes  in  the  funds 
reduced  his  property ;  and  in  his  last  years 
he  was  mainly  dependent  on  his  half-pav 
fts  a  British  officer.  He  died  at  Medford, 
his  residence,  April  21, 1809,  (67.) 

tHuR.  Dahiel  Leonaro,  of  Norton, 
cousin  to  tlie  Hon.  Geo.  L.  [H.  U.  1748], 
att>  in  Taunton  and  Rep.  for  some  years 
before  the  Rev'n.  In  a  recent  work,  he  is 
spoken  of  as  conspicuous  by  a  passion  for 
display  in  his  dress  and  equipage ',  such  as 
being  among  the  earliest  to  wear  gold  lace 
on  his  hat  and  to  set  up  a  chariot.  He  lefl 
the  country,  and  af\er  filling  the  office  of 
Ch.  Justice  of  Bermuda  an  unknown  pe- 
riod, died  in  Lond.,  June  27,  1829,(89); 
being  the  last  survivor  of  his  class.  Kven 
at  that  age,  a  casualty  was  the  cause  of  his 
death ;  the  accidental  bursting  of  a  pistol 
in  his  hand. 

Lewis  Vassall*  gent,  in  Quincy,  son  of 
L.  V.  of  Q.  [H.  U.  1728]  and  coiuin  of  J. 
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V.  [H.  U.  1757]  is  supposed  early  to  have 
lefl  the  country,  and  appears  to  nave  died 
sometime  before  Aug.  1/85  :  but  over  both 
the  place  and  the  time  utter  darkness  rests, 
and  ait  the  pains-taking  of  the  writer  has 
been  spent  for  nought.  It  is  noticeable 
that  his  name  is  not  found  in  the  lonff  list 
given  in  the  Proscribinff  Act  of  1778,  which 
contains  others  of  the  family. 

tDahiei.  Bliss,  Esi^.,  son  of  Rev.  D.  B. 
of  Concord ;  att'y-al-law  at  Rutland  in 
1765,  removed  to  Concord  in  1772,  with 
his  family  went  to  Boston  in  the  spring  of 
1775  and  thence  with  the  British  troops  to 
Quebec.  Having  been  made  Commissary 
to  the  army,  he  settled  at  the  dose  of  the 
war  at  Frederickton,  N.  B.,  and  received 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Ct.  of  C. 
PI.  He  died  at  Bellemont,  N.  B.,  April, 
1806,  (66.)  He  oflen.  from  the  Provinces, 
revisited  his  native  State,  where  he  would 
gladly  have  finished  his  career. 

Williams  Bradford,  one  of  the  King's 
counsellors,  at  New  Providence,  Bahamas, 
died  in  1801,  (61.) 

Rev.  Timothy  Fuller,  of  Middleton, 
minister  of  Princeton  from  1767—1776; 
when  he  was  dismissed  after  a  vear  of 
disaffection  and  strife,  one  source  or  which 
was  Mr.  F's  supposed  unfriendliness  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  He  removed  to  Merri* 
mack,  N.  H.  in  1796,  and  died  there  July 
5, 1805,  (66.) 

176L 

1  Peter  Oliver,  Esq.,  2d  son  of  Judge 
P.  O.  (H.  U.  iraO],  physician  at  Scituate  m 
early  life  ;  died  at  Shrewsbury,  Enff., 
SepL,  1822,  (81.)  He  it  was  who  msde 
the  surly  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Mass. 
Hist.  Society  for  the  loan  of  Hubbard's 
MSS.  History  of  New  England,  a  rare 
and  solitary  copy  which  the  Judge,  his 
father,  had  transcribed  with  his  own  hand, 
(See  Hist.  Coll.  2d  Series,  iit.)  [All  the 
sons,  had  they  lived  to  full  maturity,  of  so 
sturdy  a  loyalist  as  Judge  O.,  miffht  by  a 
very  allowable  Inference  be  included  in 
this  list ;  but  the  eldest  and  youngest  early 
closed  their  career— Daniel  [H.  U.  175^ 
at  sea  in  si^ht  of  the  Canary  isles  (where 
he  was  buried,)  being  then  travelling  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  April  22,  1768, 
(30),  and  Andrew  [H.  U.  1765]  at  his 
father's  in  Middleborough,  Jan.  1772,(26.)] 

Thomas  Palmer,  a  native  of  Boston, 
early  from  college  entered  on  his  travels, 
and  by  the  Rev'n.  was  induced  to  remain  in 
England.  He  even  then  remitted  home 
some  costly  donations  to  the  libranr  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  at  his  death  [in  Berkeley 
sqnare,  Lond.  July  11,  1820,  (77)]  be- 
queathed his  whole  collection  in  the  same 
way.  A  considerable  land-lot  on  the  range 
of  what  now  is  Pearl  st,  but  then  nnoccu- 

f)ied,  and  styled,"  Palmer's  Pasture,"  be- 
onged  to  him,  as  did  a  portion  of  Mount 
Hope  in  Rhode  Island.  [Palmer  married 
Miss  Royal  of  Medford,  the  daughter  of 
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Col.  Inae  R..  with  whoM  siitert  G«orge 
Ervin;  and  the  yoanger  Pepperell  maide 
•iaiilar  alliances.] 

tSAHOKL  Skwall,  Esi^.,  of  Bfookline, 
att'y-at^Uw  in  Boston,  until  the  Rev'n.,  died 
in  Bristol,  Eng.,  May  6, 1811,  (66  ) 

Dr.  Isaac  RahD|  aun  of  Dr.  I.  R.  of 
Charlestown,  became  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician in  Boston — a  loyalist^  but  not  impru- 
dently active,  though  he  remained  during 
the  siege  in  the  city.  He  died  Sept.  11, 
1822,  (79.)  [R.  ancf  Sam'l  Williams  (his 
classmate)  attended,  soon  after  leaving  ool- 
lege,  Frof.  Winthrop  to  Newfoundland  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus.] 

IRkv.  Muses  Badobr,  of  Haverhill, 
was  the  son  of  Joe.  B.,  a  merch.  of  H.,  and 
brother  of  the  Hon.  Jos.  B.  senior,  of  Gil- 
manton,  N.  H.,  who  was  of  strong  whig 

Jrinciples.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
udge  Saltonstall,  and  sister  of  Col.  Richard 
Saltonstall  of  H.  Prior  to  the  Rev'n.,  he 
went  to  England,  there  received  ordina- 
tion and  was  appointed  an  Episcopal  mis- 
sionary in  New  Hampshire.  When  the 
war  commenced,  he  was  friendlv  to  Great 
Britain  >  and  was  for  a  time  a  chaplain  in 
her  set  vice.  He  went  to  New  York  and 
there  resided  some  time,  and  then  cautious- 
ly returned  to  his  family  and  friends  at  H. 
During  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  he 
was  Rector  of  King's  Chapel,  Providence, 
R.  1.  He  was  born  July  11,  1743,  and 
died,  much  beloved  and  lamented,  Sept.  19, 
1792,  (49.)  His  wife  died,  Dec.  24, 1791, 
(42.) 

1763. 

fEusHA  HuTCBiiisos,  2d  SOB  of  Gov. 
H.,  died  at  Stoke  near  Birmingham,  Eng., 
July,  1824.  [He  was  a  correspondent  of 
the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  in  relation  to  the  pub- 
lishing of  his  father's  third  vol.  of  the  Hist 
of  Mass.] 

tTHOMAS  Danforth,  2d  son  of  Judge 
D.  of  Cambridge  TH.  U.  1715] ,  nursued 
his  profession  (ue  law)  while  at  Charles- 
town,  but  endea  his  course  in  Lond.  April 
1820,  (76.) 

William  Hutchiiison,  not  a  son,  but  a 
nephew.^  of  Gov.  H.,  was  a  Kind's  counsel- 
lor at  the  Bahamas.  Died  in  Lond.,  [Al- 
tona,  near  Hamburg  ?]  Feb.  6, 1791,  (o7.) 
Winthrop's  MSS. 

jDaitiel  Oliver,  2d  son  of  Lt.  Gov. 
And.  O  ;  from  1771  to  1774,  att*y-at-law  in 
Hardwick,  where  his  intimacy  with  Brig. 
Gen.  Ruggles,  confirmed  his  innate  loyalty. 
The  Rev  n.  made  him  an  exile,  and  he  died 
at  Ashted  la  Warwickshire,  Eng.,  May  6, 
1826,  (82.) 

Dr.  Isaac  Winslow,  2d  son  of  Gen. 
John  W.,  succeeded  to  the  paternal  estate 
at  Marshfield,  (of  which  Gov.  Winslow 
was  the  earlv  proprietor,  and  which  is  now 
a  part  of  tne  estate  of  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,)  and  though  of  congenial  senti- 
ments with  the  rest  of  the  family,  seems  to 
ha?e  been  the  only  member  who  here  re- 


mained. He  died  in  the  serriee  of  his  pro- 
fession, Oet.  24, 1819,  (81.) 

tJKRBIIIAH  DUMMRR  RoOBRS,  Es^.,   SOU 

of  Rev.  Dan.  R.  TH.  U.  1725]  of  LitUeton^ 
was  an  att'y-at*law  in  his  native  place. 
With  the  rise  and  progress  of  popuUr  dis- 
affi;ction  and  tumult,  he  seems  to  have  be- 
come conspicuouslv  obnoxious,  and  pro- 
bably enough  sailed  with  the  troops  from 
Boston  in  the  spring  of  1776,  for  Halifax, 
as  he  died  there,  as  is  supposed,  in  the  coarse 
of  1784.  His  son  of  Uie  same  name,  and 
who  received,  when  in  this  countij  in 
1824,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Harvard  Coif,  died  at  Nottingham,  Eng., 
where  he  had  long  been  a  respectable  and 
successful  teacher,  Oct.  21,  lt»2,  (63.) 

Rrv.  Josepb  Domett,  probably  of  Bos- 
ton, became  an  Episcopal  minister  in  Eng- 
land.   He  seems  to  have  died  before  1809. 

Dr.  Marshall  Sprino,  an  eminent 
physician  in  Watertown,  long  and  widely 
resorted  to  from  the  country  around  in  the 
most  desperate  cases.  He  died  Jan.  11, 
1818,  (76.)  Those  who  knew  him  only 
in  latter  years,  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
during  the  contest  for  independence,  he 
was  accounted  a  seakMis  tory,  who  would 
not  have  been  tolerated,  says  Dr.  Thatcher, 
(Medical  Biography,^  but  that  his  medical 
skill  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  From 
that  stand  he  made  the  wide  transition 
(with  which  he  was  afterwards  not  seldom 
taunted  in  sport  or  earnest)  to  a  strenuous 
democrat,  on  the  accession  of  the  Je^rson 
administration. 

Mr.  John  Wadswortr,  tutor  at  Cam- 
bridge, from  1770  to  his  death.  Of  impos- 
ing talents  as  a  debater,  the  frequent  dis- 
play to  which  he  was  tempted,  of  his 
politics,  would  have  lost  him  his  office,  but 
for  his  great  popularity  with  the  students 
and  the  efforts  of  some  friends  in  the  Cor- 
poration, which,  as  it  was,  he  managed  to 
keep  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote. 
(See  EUof  s  Biogr.  Diet.,  p.  324.)  He  died 
at  Newton  of  the  small  poz,  July  12, 1777, 
(39) ;  and  the  subscription-monument  *  to 
have  been  raised  for  him  by  the  students, 
failed  from  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the 
paper-currency  in  the  interval.  Dr.  Free- 
man portrays  him  with  tenderness  in  his 
Sermon  on  Uie  Hon.  G.  R.  Minot. 

1763. 

JosxPB  HoopsR,  son  of  Robert  H.,  Esq. 
(known  by  tradition  as  ''King  H.")  of 
Marblehead.  Stephen  H.  [H.  U.  1761] 
Was  an  elder  son.  Of  Joseph  no  trace  has 
been  kept  and  no  tidings  can  be  given  by 
those  of^  the  name  now  in  M. :  which  in- 
duces the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  from 
60  to  70  vears  a  stranger  to  the  place,  and 
had  died  in  England,  (aaUrixea  in    Cat. 

*  It  hM  bean  unos  (in  1809)  raiaed ;  siviof  evl- 
(lenee  by  the  lapM  of  twenty-five  yeara,  of  the 
aodurinf  plsse  M  ksld  la  ths  rssBSmbraset  of  his 
pepiJa. 


1841.] 


of  1809.)  His  name,  howeyer*  does  not 
appear  in  the  Prcwciibinff  Act  of  1778. 
**  King  *'  Hooper,  there  is  Tittle  doubt,  was 
a  staunch  adherent  of  royalty,  as  became 
his  cognomen,  and  at  the  Collins  house  in 
Oanyers  (then  owned  by  him)  it  was,  tiiat 
Gov.  Gsffe  was  received  when  visiting 
Salem  and  the  vicinity  soon  afler  his  arri- 
val, June,  1774.  [See  Felt's  Annals  of 
Salem,  p.  480.]  He  died  in  M.,  May,  1790, 
(80.) 

Samson  Stoddard,  son  of  S.  S.,  Esq.,.^ 
[H.  U.  1730]  of  whom,  see  notice.  A 
schoolmaster  and  J.  of  P.  and  Major  in  the 
militia.    Died,  1779,  (36.) 

tDa.  John  Jepfrixs,  a  distinguished 
physician  in  Boston,  his  nstive  place, 
t^rom  1771  to  1774,  he  was  a  surgeon  of  a 
ship  of  his  Majesty's  squadron  in  Boston 
harbor,  and  in  attendance  on  the  wounded 
British  soldiers  at  Banker's  Hill.  He  went 
with  the  royal  forces  to  Halifax  in  1776,  and 
thence  to  England,  in  1779;  obtaining  in 
both  places  professional  employments  under 
the  Crown.  He  commenced  his  regular 
medical  life  in  London,  1780;  Jan.  7, 1785, 
he  acquired  a  sort  of  edat  by  crossing  the 
British  channel  with  Blanchard,  in  a  bal- 
loon, when  he  landed  in  the  forest  of  Gaines 
in  France.  In  1790,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  and  town,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  practice  until  his  death,  Sept.  16, 
1819,  C75) ;  the  cause  of  which  was  an  her- 
nia, originating  (as  was  said  by  some)  in 
an  over-exertion  in  his  first  aerial  voyage. 

tHoN.  Joshua  Upiiam,  son  of  Dr.  U.  of 
Brookfield  ;  in  1776,  left  his  profession  (of 
law)  which  he  had  followed  in  his  native 
town,  and  came  to  Boston;  and  thence,  in 
1778,  went  to  New  York,  entering  then  or  be- 
fore, the  British  service, in  which  he  became 
aid-de-camp  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (Lord  Dor- 
chester), and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Col.  of 
drai(Oons.  When  the  government  of  New 
BruQswick  was  organized  in  1784,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Bench  of  the  S.  J.  Ct  of 
that  province.  In  1807,  he  visited  London 
on  an  agency  connected  with  his  official 
department,  and  died  in  1808.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Mary-le-bone. 
Judge  U.  was  in  college  the  classmate  and 
chum  of  Col.  Pickering.  He  married  a 
younger  daughter  of  Col.  John  Murray,  of 
Rutland,  one  of  the  prominent  gentry  and 
loyalists  of  the  western  part  of  Mass. 
Daniel  Bliss,  before  mentioned,  was  another 
of  his  sons-in-law. 

tHoif.  Samsos  Saltxr  Blowers,  of  Bos- 
ton, grandson  of  Rev.  Tho.  B.  of  Beverly, 
rH.  U.  1695] ;  studied  law  with  Gov. 
Hutchinson,  (then  Judge  of  Pr.  and  Lt. 
Gov.) ;  was  with  John  Adams  and  Josiah 
Quincy  jr.,  (the  latter,  his  classmate,)  en- 
gaged for  Capt.  Preston  and  the  British  sol- 
diers, himself  beinff  junior  counsel  on  their 
trial  [Nov.  1770]  for  what  was  long  and 
absurdly  called  the  **  Boston  massacre." 
Retormog  from  London,  (whither  he  went 
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in  1774,  when  hostilities  had  jnst  broke 
out,)  in  the  next  Spring,  he  was  closely 
confined  on  reaching  Boston,  but  soon 
released.  He  married  Miss  Kent,  the 
daughter  of  Benj.  Kent,  Esq.,  [H.  U.  1727,] 
and  early  taking  his  flight  to  Halifax, 
there  pursued  his  profession,  until  raised  to 
the  Bench,  of  which,  in  1795,  he  became 
presiding  Judge.  He  resigned  in  1833; 
and  now  reposes  from  his  labors,  tke  oldut 
living  Alumnus  of  Hart^ardy  and  having 
rounded  nearly  a  century  of  years.  [Judge 
B.  has  a  sistei  still  living  in  Boston,  where 
she  has  dwelt  from  the  first,  whose  days 
have  almost  *'even  run*'  with  his.  They 
are  respectively  completing  their  99th  and 
97th  years.] 

tHoN.  JoHATHAV  Bliss,  of  Springfield, 
was  a  Kepr.  of  S.  (See  Notice  of  Isr.  V^il- 
liams,  ante) :  became  Ch.  J.  of  the  S.  J« 
Ct.  of  New  Brunswick,  and  died  at  Fred- 
erickton,  Oct.  1822,  (80.)  He  attended 
Lord  Percy  to  Concord  on  the  19th  of 
April,  (Dr.  J.) 

iSAMuxL  PoRTXR,att'y.-at-law  in  Salem; 
a  refugee  who  died  in  London,  June,  1798. 

1764. 

tEuj AB  Williams,  £s4|.,  att'y-atplaw  at 
Deerfield,  then  at  Mendon,  and  finally  sA 
Keene,  N.  H.  Soon  after  the  action  sA 
Lexington,  he  Joined  the  British  in  Boston. 
[He  cfied  [Qu.  in  this  coontxy  ?]  in  1793» 
(47.)  ] 

1765. 

Nathanisl  Sparrawk,  eldest  non  of 
Hon.  Col.  N.  S.  of  Kittery,  Me. ;  began 
life  as  a  march,  in  Salem,  and  early  in  the 
Rev'n.  removed  to  Haverhill.  With  his 
brother,  Sam.  Hirst  S.,  he  was  absent  in 
England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  stroff- 
gle,  and  for  some  years  later,  it  would 
seem,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  Commi»' 
sary  at  Exeter,  in  1792.  He  received  a 
pension  from  the  Crown,  on  the  ground  of 
the  fiersecntion  he  underwent  while  resi- 
dent in  Salem.  The  time  of  his  return  to 
America,  does  not  appear,  but  he  died  at 
Kittery,  Oct  1814,  (71.)  [Nath.,  Wm.  P., 
and  Sam.  H.  Sparhawk,  [H.  U.  17()5, 1766, 
1771,]  were  brothers :  the  father  was  son- 
in-law  to  Sir  Wm.  Pepperell,  the  victor  of 
Louisburg,  and  one  need  not  hesitate  to 
number  all  tlie  sons  (as  we  clearly  mast 
the  second*)  on  the  royal  side.] 

fHon.  £DWAao  Wikslow,  Jr.,  of  Ply- 
mouth, son  of  £.  W.,  Esq.,  [H.  U.,  1736,] 
an  accomplished  and  talented  man,  says 
Dr.  Thacber ;  joined  the  British  in  Boston 
before  hostilities  began,  and  was  chosen  a 
Col.  in  their  service.  He  afWrwards  filled 
the  offices  of  King's  Coun'r.  and  Judge  of 
the  S.  J.  Ct.  in  New  Brunswick,  and  died 
at  Frederickton,  May,  1815,  (70.)  [E.  W., 
his  cousin  Pelham  W.,  and  his  classroatei, 
John  Thomas,  (both  of  whose  names  are 
Jaexe  found,)  weie  ^Arss  of  the  -$tom  or^ 
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ntl  foonden  of  the  Old  Colony  Club,  in 
1769,  now  **the  Pilgrim  Society."] 

Vryliko  Stoddard,  second  ton  of  S. 
8.,  Esq  ,  of  Chelmsford,  [H.  U.  1730J  of 
whom  see  notice ;  an  eminent  instructor 
of  youth  in  C.  He  died  saddenly.  May  8, 
1779,  (XJ.) 

JoHH  Thomas,  Es^.,  Plymouth,  son  of 
Col.  T.,  who  died  at  Louisburg  in  1745;  a 
refugee,  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  and 
died  March  1823,  (76.)  Gen.  John  T., 
who  was  early  in  our  Rev'n.  commander  a 
short  time  at  Roibury,  and  who  died  in 
Canada,  of  the  small-poz,  May,  1776^  was 
a  connexion  only  by  marriage;  his  wife 
was  a  sister  of  his  namesake. 

tSAMOEL  RooxRs,  brother  of  J.  D.  R., 
[H.  U.,  17G2];  a  refugee,  who  returned 
and  died  as  a  meroh.  in  Boston,  June  1, 
1804,  (57.) 

tSETH  Williams,  att*y.-at-law  in  Taun- 
ton ;  a  refugee,  who  died  in  London.  He 
is  asterized  in  Cat.  of  1791. 

Ksv.  James  Lee,  of  Concord  ;  minister 
of  Royalston  from  1768;  he  was,  like 
Dana,  Fuller,  and  Hedge,  a  mark  for  sos- 
picion  and  annoyance  to  his  Whig  pa- 
rishioners, and  died  Feb.  1819,  (77.) 

fCHARLES  Curtis,  **Scituate,  gent." 
Such  is  the  designation,  as  to  name,  place, 
and  condition,  by  the  Proscribing  act  of 
1778,  of  one  of  its  victims.  That  the  gradu- 
ate of  1765  is  the  person  meant,  one  cannot 
but  suspect,  though  Deane,  (Hist.,  &c.) 
whose  notice  is  brief  as  may  be,  makes  no 
allusion  to  such  an  incident  in  his  life,  and 
only  gives  New  York  as  the  place  of  his 
death.  He  was,  at  least,  unatierized  until 
Cat  of  1833. 

1766. 

tSiR  William  Pepperbll,  second  son 
of  Hon.  Nath.  Sparhawk  of  Kittery,  Me. 
He  dropped  his  family  name,  when  adopted 
as  the  heir  of  his  grandfather,  Sir  Wm.  P., 
who  had  lost  his  only  son,  Andrew  P.,  [H. 
U.,  1743,]  in  the  dawn  of  life,  March  1, 
1751,  (*26.)  Sir  William,  himself,  died  at 
his  seat  in  Kittery,  July  6, 1759,  and  the 
new  successor  to  his  name,  was  created 
successor  to  his  title  also  in  Oct.  1774.  He 
died  in  London,  [Dorset  st,  Portman  sq.j 
Dec.  2,  1816,  (70)  which  event  had  been 
■ome  time  preceaed  by  the  decay  of  his 
mind.    (See  notice  of  ralmer,  ante.) 

t  Rupos  Chakdler,  son  of  Hon.  John  C. 
of  Worcester ;  studied  law  with  James  Put- 
nam, and  became  a  practitioner  in  W., 
1768—1774 ;  went  to  England,  and  died  in 
London,  where  he  had  lived  as  a  private 

fentleman,  Oct.  11,  1823.  [Hon.  Col. 
ohn  C.  the  3d,  died  in  London,  Edgeware- 
road,  Sept.  26,  1800,  (80.)  See  Gent.'s 
Mag.]  in  the  schedule  exhibited  to  (he 
comintssioners  on  the  claims  of  the  Ameri- 
can loyalists,  the  amount  of  his  confiscated 
real  and  personal  estates  stands  at  $11,067; 
the  losses  of  income  from  offices  and  ces- 
sation of  .bnsiaeis,  at  f6,000  more.     So 


moderate  was  this  estimate  aecoonted,  conr- 
pared  with  the  extravagant  pretensions  of 
many  of  his  brethren  in  adversity;  that  he 
was  commonly  known  under  the  appella- 
tion of  **  the  honest  refogee."  (See  Lin- 
coln's Hist  of  Worcester,  p.  S75.)  This 
high  family,  which  for  half  a  century  held 
such  sway  in  W.  and  the  sarroondiDg 
country,  is  now  become  extinct Ib  that  place 
to  the  very  name.] 

1767. 

Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  third  son  of  Sir 
Francis  B.  (Gov.) ;  born  in'  Lincoln,  Eng^ 
came  over  with  his  father,  when  8  or  10 
years  of  age ;  relumed  early  from  collegey 
and  entered  at  Lincoln^s  Inn ;  was  called 
to  the  bar,  1780  i  made  treasurer  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  1795;  the  death  of  his 
brother,  (Sir  John,)  in  the  West  Indies^ 
1809,  devolved  a  baronetcy  upon  him.  Ox- 
ford soon  after  created  him  1).  C.  L.  He 
was  the  active  and  liberal  patron  of  various 
charities,  and  author  of  divers  small  tracts, 
the  best  known  of  which,  (*<  The  Comforts 
of  Old  Age,")  saw  a  fftk  edition  (12mo.) 
in  1820.  Sir  Tho's.  oied  at  Leamington 
Spa,  Warwickshire,  July  1,  1818.  The 
Annual  Biography,  &c.  for  1819,  says 
*'that  he  never  used  his  master's  degree 
[at  Harvard,]  either  from  disgust  towards 
America  as  a  land  of  rebels,  or  from  disdain 
of  any  but  English  honors. 

f  Edward  Oxsard.  merch.  in  Portland, 
Me. ;  temporary  reader  at  the  Episcopal 
society  from  Wiswall's  departure,  [See 
notice  of  him,]  in  May,  1775,  to  the  burn- 
ing of  the  town.  A  refugee  during  the 
contest,  he  returned  at  its  close,  to  engage 
in  an  auction  and  commission  store,  and 
died  July  2, 1803. 

1768. 

f  Dr.  William  Paihx,  son  of  Hon.  Tim. 
P.  of  Worcester }  ibr  a  large  part  of  the 
war,  apothecary  to  the  British  forces  in 
Rhode  island  and  at  New  York ;  remov- 
ing, with  the  Peace,  to  New  Brunswick, 
he  became  a  Repr.  for  Charlotte  Co.  in  its 
Assembly ;  from  1787  to  1793,  his  home 
was  in  Salem;  his  father *s  death,  in  this 
last  year,  led  him  to  return  to  W.,  where 
the  large  remainder  of  his  days  were  pass- 
ed, to  his  death,  April  19,  1833,  (83.) 

^Nathaniel  Chandler,  son  of  Hon. 
John  C.  of  Worcester,  att*y.-at-law  in  Pe- 
tersham, until  the  events  were  closed  by 
the  Rev'n. ;  for  a  time  he  led  a  corps  of 
volunteers  in  the  British  service  at  New 
York ;  the  following  years  were  spent  in 
England,  and  returning  in  1784,  he  became 
a  trader  in  the  place  of  his  former  abode. 
His  health  failing,  he  exchanged  Petersham 
for  Worcester,  where  he  £ed  March  7, 
1801,  (51.) 

Timothy  Orne,  merch.  in  Salem,  son- 
in-law  to  Wm.  Pynchon,  Esq.  [H.  U. 
1743]  died  before  1791. 
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1769. 


Dr.  PrrtR  Olitbr,  3d  son  of  Lt  Got. 
Andreif  O.,  probably  early  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  British  army ; 
as  he  18  styled  at  his  death  (in  Titchfield  st., 
Ijond.)  April  4, 1795,  as  **  Surgeon  to  the 
staff  on  the  Continent"  [Qa.  in  the  J>ake 
of  York's  army?] 

Ebknxsiii  BradisBj  son  to  E.  B.,  the 
innkeeper  in  Cambridge,  (and  son-in-law  of 
Hon.  T.  Paine  of  Worcester,)  was  att>.- 
at-law  in  the  same  place.  His  craven 
apoloff^  for  signing  tJie  Address  to  Gov. 
Hutchinson,  on  his  departure,  (a  homilia- 
tion  in  which  he  was  not  lefl  to  be  singu- 
lar,) may  be  seen  in  the  Boston  Gaz.,  Sept. 
12, 1774.  His  habito  of  indulgence  in  lat- 
ter years,  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  fatuity, 
so  that  he  was  placed  under  charge  at 
Lancaster,  where  ne  died  fdo  de  m,  April 
30, 1818. 

1770. 

WlLI^tAM    SAirrORD    HtTTCBTlfSOir,    Sd 

son  of  Gor.  H.,  died  of  consumption  in 
England,  Feb.  20, 1780,  (28.) 

HoH.  Ward  Chipman,  grand-son  of 
Rev.  Jn.  C.  of  Beverly  [H.  U.  1711]  and 
son  of  Jn.  C,  Esq.  att'y.-at-law,  Marble- 
head  [H.  U.  1738]  became  Judee  of  the 
8.  J.  C.  of  New  Brunswick,  and  died  at 
Frederickton,  Feb.  9, 1824.  Judffe  C.  (who 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Hon.  Wm. 
Gray  of  Boston)  retained  an  affection  for 
New  England,  though  exiled  from  its 
shores ;  and  his  son,  of  the  same  name  and 
■accessor  to  his  station  and  honors,  was 
the  most  conspicaoas  member  of  the  class 
of  1805. 

Joir ATHAir  Stbarhs,  Esq.  f  att'y.-atrlaw 
in  Halifax,  N.  8.,  of  #hich  too  he  was 
Repr. ;  he  rose  to  be  Att'y-Gen.  of  the 
province  and  died  in  1796,  (49.) 

Dr.  Joitathaii  Hicks  of  Cambridge; 
**  Regimental  surgeon  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
Tice;  "  died  at  Demarara,  Feb.  15, 1826. 

1771. 

Samuel  Hirst  Sparbawx,  son  of  Hour. 
CoL  N  S.  of  Kittery,  [See  notice  of  N.  S. 
the  brother,  before] :  one  of  the  Addressers 
of  Gov.  Gage  in  Oct  1775 ;  died  in  K. 
Auff.  19, 1789,  (38.) 

Sahuxl  Paihb,  son  of  Hon.  Tim.  Paine 
of  Worcester  [H.  U.  1748]  associated  with 
his  father  in  some  of  his  various  offices  be- 
fore the  Rev'n.  During  that  period  he 
was  successively  In  N.  York,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  England.  A  pension  for  his  loyalty 
(rather  less  in  amount  than  $100)  was 
granted  him  by  the  crown.  He  returned 
and  died  in  W.  June,  1807. 

William  Vassall,  sonof  W.  V.  [H.  U. 
1733]  embarked  in  1772,  then  unmarried, 
ibr  England,  and  never  returned.  He  is 
asterized  In  Catal.  of  1827. 

t  Da  HI  EL  MuRRAT,  son  of  Col.  Jn.  M.  of 
Rutland,  M  C,  att'y.-at-law  in  R.  a  short 
time ;  then  enteiad  tht  British  service  and 


rose  to  be  Major  of  Dragoons.  He  waa 
living  in  Portland  on  his  half-payin  1830, 
and  died  in  Belfast  in  or  before  1833. 

1772. 

tWiLLiAM  Chahdlxr,  youngest  son  of 
Hon.  Jn.  C.  of  Worcester ;  a  refugee,  per- 
haps at  New  York,  until  the  end  of  the 
contest.    He  died  in  W.  July  1«  1793,  (40.) 

Berjamiit  LoRiNO,  '*  son  of  Commodore 
L.  and  died  in  Enffiand."  Winthrop'a  MSS, 
He  is  asteriz^  in  Catal.  of  1797.  [Commo- 
dore L.  was  one  of  the  five  Commissioners 
of  the  Revenue,  having  his  residence  at 
Jamaica  Plain  ;  a  retired  iiea-officer  proba- 
bly.    His  name  occurs  in  the  Appendix  1 

tSAMuEL  Murray,  son  of  Col.  Jn.  M.y 
of  whom  all  that  can  be  found  is,  that  "  he 
accompanied  the  British  troops  to  Lexing- 
ton on  the  19th  of  April."  (Dr.  J.)  He 
seems  to  have  finished  hia  career  before 
1785. 

JoHH  LiifDALL  BoRLAHD,  eldest  son  of 
Jn.  B.  of  Cambridge  ;  early  gave  himself, 
as  his  friends  in  this  region  supposed,  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  at  his  death  in 
Enffiand,  Nov.  J6, 1825,  he  is  styled,  «  Lt. 
Cof  John  B.  and  late  of  his  Majesty." 

George  Ihhaii,  son  of  Ralph  L,  Esq.  of 
Cambridge ;  married  Miss  Badger  of  Phil- 
adelphia, became  a  refugee,  and  died  with 
the  rank  of  Capt.  in  the  British  army,  in 
the  W.  Indies  (Barbadoes .')  in  1789. 
[Ralph  I.  was  owner  of  the  well-known 
"  Inman-place,'*  latterly  known  as  the 
**  Austin  nnnse,"  and  which  as  late  as  the 
cloae  of  the  last  century,  was  one  of  the 
onlvfoicr  dwellings  east  of  Old  Cambridge.] 

tTHOMAS  AsTOH  CorriN,  Esq.  son  or 
Wm.  C.  of  Boston  and  cousin  to  Admiral 
Sir  Isaac  C.  (also  of  Boston)  student  at 
law,  in  company  with  Ward  Chipman,  and 
with  Jon.  Sewall  j  at  the  opening  of  the 
difficulties,  went  to  Halifax  ;  became  Pri- 
vate Secretary  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (Lord 
Dorchester)  and  in  1784,  Uommissary- Gen- 
eral at  Quebec,  to  the  British  troops.  He 
lefl  the  Provinces  for  England  in  Nov. 
1804,  and  died  in  Abingdon  at.,  Westmin- 
ster, May  31,  1810,  (56.)  [T.  A.  C.  is  by 
some  strange  accident,  presented  in  the 
Triennial  Catal.,  with  the  suffix  of  Baro- 
NETTOs  to  his  name  :  such  a  title  is  denied 
by  his  nearest  remaining  connections  in 
this  region,  and  the  Gent*s  Mag.  (in  the 
mention  of  his  death,)  does  not  recognize  it. 
It  was  not  appended  until  Cat  of  1815; 
the  preceding  Catal.  first  denoted  him  as 
dead.] 

Dr.  Miles  Whitworth,  son  of  Dr.  M. 
W.  of  Boston,  a  refusee ;  died  in  England 
in  or  before  1779.  [The  elder  Whitworth 
who  died  in  B.  Oct.  6, 1776,  (63)  '<  phys. 
and  surgeon,"  was  surgeon  in  Boston  dur- 
ing the  seige  and  in  attendance,  June, 
1775,  upon  the  American  wounded  brought 
in  as  prisoners  from  Bunker's  Hill  (Dr. 
Thacher).    He  a]ao»  not  the  son,  waa  the 
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person  at  loine  period  of  the  war,  in  the 
Commissariat  department] 

tJonathan  Simpson,  son-ih-law  to  Jn. 
Borland,  Esq.,  Cambridge,  (and  for  some 
years  after  the  Feace,  owner  and  occupant 
of  the  large  Borland  estate  in  C.)  was 
Commissary  of  prisoners  in  the  British 
service  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  returned 
to  Boston,  where  he  finished  his  dsys,  Dec. 
7, 1804,  (82.)  [J.  B.,  Esq.  had  residences 
at  the  same  time  in  Boston,  Cambridge, 
and  Quincy.  The  latter  is  probably  ue 
house  of  Es-Pxesident  Adams,  purchased 
by  his  father,  prior  to  his  return  from 
Europe  in  1788,  through  his  afent  at  home. 
The  estate  in  Cambridge,  which  was  ex- 
tensive enouffh  to  embrace  the  whole 
square,  from  Uie  street  on  the  line  of  the 
university  bookstore  for  its  western  limit, 
terminating  eastwardly,  at  the  convergence 
of  the  two  streets  into  the  Boston  road,  was 
in  the  winter  and  spring  following  the 
capitulation  of  Saratoga  (Oct.  1778)  the 
head-quarters  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  and  Phil- 
lips, and  their  suites.  J.  B.'s  life  was 
closed  by  a  casualty,  June  7,  1775 ;  in  de- 
scending from  his  house-top,  he  was,  by  a 
false  step,  precipitated  to  the  next  landing 
place  below.] 

1773. 

Thoh48  Flucksr,  son  of  Mr.  Secretary 
(of  Mass.)  F.  and  nephew  of  Sam.  and 
Francis  Waldo  (see  ante)  "  a  Lieut  in  the 
60th  British  regiment"  (Winthrop'sMSS.) 
died  in  or  before  1785.  [Henry  Knox,  after- 
wards Gen.  K.  of  the  artillery  department 
in  the  American  service,  married  the  sister 
itfT.F.l 

1774. 

Dr.  FRAifcrs  Borland,  second  son  of  J. 
B.,  Esq.  of  Cambridge,  physician  in  Ports- 
month,  N.  H.  a  few  years ;  died  at  Somer- 
set, Bristol  Co.,  Ms.  1826.  His  political 
cast  may  be  safely  assumed,  it  is  tnought, 
firom  that  of  all  his  family. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Lovxll,  youngest  son 
of"  Master"  John  L.  [H.  U.  1728]  joined 
the  British  army  during  the  siege  of  Boston 
(in  what  relation  is  not  known)  married  at 
Halifax  soon  afler  his  arrival  there  in  the 
fleet ;  and  sailing  for  England,  betook  him- 
self to  the  church  as  a  resource.  He  re- 
ceived orders  and  died  at  Ashe  in  Surry, 
(his  second  cure)  March  14, 1828,  (73.) 

Brinlev  Sylvester  Oliver,  4th  son  of 
Lt.  Gov  O.,  was  a  sur^on  in  the  British 
navy.     He  is  asterized  in  Cat  of  1830. 

James  Putnam,  Es^.,  son  of  Hon.  Js. 
P.  of  Worcester ;  from  college  retired  very 
early  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  soon  ac- 
quired the  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
(then  in  the  Provinces)  to  whom  he  owed 
the  office  pf  Marshal :  [According  to  Dr. 
J.  he  was  at  this  time  appointed  barrack- 
master  General  at  New  York  by  Lord  Dor- 
chester] ;  he  accompanied  his  royal  patron 


to  England,  became  one  of  his  household 
and  was  made  an  executor  of  his  will.  Js. 
P.  died  in  Oxford  st.  Lond.  March  2, 1838, 
(85.)  [The  two  Worcester  families  of 
Chandler  and  Putnam  were  allied  by  inter- 
marriage as  well  as  by  sympathetic  action 
in  the  politics  of  their  time.] 


Appendix. 

The  troyal  Address  from  "the  eentlemen  and 
priDcipal  inhabiiants  [!]  of  Boston  "to  Gov.  Gsge 
on  his  departure,  cooiains  amone  other  names, 
those  of, — John  Erving,  Wiilram  Brattle,  Ralph 
Truman.  Richaixl  Clarke,  David  Phips,  Bv6ekl 
Lyde,  Stephen  Greenieaf,  Thos.  Hutchinson, 
Francis  Green,  Sam.  Hirst  Spariiawk,  Joo. 
iSirapsonJr.,  Janes  Lloyd,  Edward  Winslow, 
Isaac  Winslow,  Joshua  Lorinr,  jr^  Edw.  Hutch- 
inson, Miles  Whetworth,  Tno.  Brinle}',  Nath. 
Coffin,  Bern.  Gridley.  jkbnon^t  Remembrancer. 
Oct.  6, 1775. 

The  Address  on  the  same  occasion  of  "the 
gentlemen  who  were  driven  from  ibeir  habiia- 
tious  in  the  country,  to  the  town  of  Boston/' 
presenis,  fa  part  only,)— John  Chandler,  David 
Phips,  Tlio.  Foster,  James  Putnam,  Richard 
Salionstall,  Pelham  Winslow,  Peter  Oliver,  jr., 
Peter  Oliver,  sen.,  Daniel  Oliver.  Setb  Wil- 
liams, jr.,  Jon.  Steams,  Ekiward  \Vin<ibw,  jr., 
Charles  Curtis,  Ward  Chipman,  Nath.  Chandler, 
Samuel  Paine,  William  Chandler,  James  Put- 
nam, jr. 

The  following  "  List  of  Persons,  who  have 
died  in  exile  from  the  Massachusetts  only,"  (See 
Mass.  Spy,  Nov.  6, 1783,)  recals  to  mind  some 
of  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  article,  or  of  the 
families  to  which  they  belonged.  The  List  is 
not  here  given  entire : — Gov.  Bernard,  lady  and 
son.  Gov.  Hutchinson,  son  and  daughter,  Mrs. 
Oliver,  (another  daughter,)  dauf hler  of  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Rev.  Mr.  Trootbeac,Mr.  Robinson, 
commissioner,  Col.  R<n'al,  Commodore  Loring, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Coffin,  Mr.  Joseph  Green,  young 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Thompson,  Meaford,  Mr.  Wyer, 
Newbury f  Mr.  Martin  Howard:,  Rev.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant and  daughter,  Mr.  Robert  Temple,  Mr. 
Dobney,  Mr.  Vassall's  daughter  and  servant, 
Lt.  Gov.  Oliver's  lady,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  Mrs. 
Pepperell,  Mrs.  Amoij,  Mrs.  Savage,  Mrs.  Cor- 
dis, Mrs.  Jeffiries,  ^f^s.  Prince,  Mrs.  Barrell, 
Miss  Katy  Hutchinson,  Miss  Borland,  Miss  Se- 
wall,  Mr.  Flucker,  Mr.  Pepperell.  [Mr.  Rob- 
inson was  the  assailant  of  James  Otis,  Ew.,  at 
the  British  coflfee-hoose  in  King  St.,  Boston,  Sept. 
1769^  a  fracas  which  ended  in  the  latter's  hope- 
less insanity;  and  for  which  he  recovered  of 
Mr.  R.  $2fiO0  damages.  The  amount  he  mag- 
nanimously remitted,  on  the  other's  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  ofleuce.  Mr.  Martin  Howard  was 
a  Boston  law^-erofsome  repute,  who  had  written 
to  vindicate  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the 
colonies ;  and  whose  house  was  demolished  in 
the  riots  of  Aug.  1765,  an  outbreak  prompted 
by  the  first  lidiug!?  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp- 
act.  (See  Gordon's  Hist.  Am.  Rev., i.  127.  181. 
201.)  Mr.  Troutbeck  had  been  assisstant  minis- 
ter at  Kins'  Chapel  ch.;  and  Mr.  Sergeant, 
probably  the  Rev.  Winwood  S.,  Episcopal 
.successor  for  a  few  years  to  East  Apihorp  at 
Cambridge.  There  is  yet  another  name,  whidi 
the  writer,  from  a  natural  curiosity  at  so  near  a 
coincidence  with  his  own,  would  gladly  trace 
oat ;  bat  the  desire  must  die  in  its  birth. 
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JURIDICAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OP  SUFFOLK, 

TIZ.  JUDOBB  or  SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  JUDICATURX  AKD  OF  SUPREMX  JUDICIAL  COURT 

OF  M AMACHUIKTTI  J    AND  BARRISTERS,  COUNSELLORS  AND  ATTORNIESj 

TTITH  BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  THOSE  WHO  HATE  DECEASED, 

OR   RETIRED  FROM    PUBLIC  LIFE. 

[By  AvDutt  Bkadfoid,  8.  H.  B.] 

Under  the  first  charter,  which  wss  granted  in  1630  and  revoked  in  1686,  the  gOFer- 
nor  and  assistants  formed  the  hij^hest  Judicial  tribunal  in  the  colony.  Several  of  these 
were  citizens  of  Suffolk ;  but  few  were  educated  lawyers — of  whom  were  governor 
Winthropt  IHckard  BelHnghamf  Simon  Bradttreet,  and  Roger  Ludlow,  Nor  is  it 
certain  the  two  last  were  so  educated.  Bradtlreet  bad  his  education  in  one  of  the  Eng* 
lish  universities ;  and  afterwards  gave  his  attention  to  law  and  politics ;  but  there  is  no 
direct  proof  of  his  being  a  practising  attorney.  He  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1630,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  or  three — was  generally  one  of  the  assistants,  and  several  years 
governor  after  1679.  He  survived  all  the  Jir9t»eomer»  ;  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
or  nearly.  Ludlow  was  a  principal  character  among  those  who  came  in  May  and  June, 
1680,  and  settled  Dorchester.  He  was  one  of  the  assistants  that  year,  and  for  four  yean 
after,  until  he  with  others  removed  from  that  place  in  1635^  and  made  a  settlement  at 
Windsor,  on  Connecticut  river.  He  was  a  leading  character  in  that  colony.  Before  hie 
removal,  he  was  one  year  deputy-governor.  If  not  a  regularly  educated  lawyer,  '*  he 
was  learned  in  the  law  ;*'  and  considered  **  second  to  none  in  New  England,  in  the 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence.*'  John  Hayms^  who  came  into  the  colony  in  1633  ant 
resided  in  Boston  or  Cambridge  two  years,  had  received  a  better  education  than  com- 
mon; and  was  esteemed  an  able  statesman  and  civilian;  but  it  is  not  recollected 
whether  he  was  of  the  legal  profession.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  council,  or  assist- 
ants, in  1634 :  and  raised  to  the  office  of  governor  In  1636.  In  1636,  be  removed  to 
Connecticut  river,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  others,  and  began  the  settlement  of 
Hartford.  He  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  that  colony  several  years;  and  he  possessed 
a  large  estate,  about  |^ 2,000  a  year;  which  often  confers  or  increases  influence. 
TkomoB  Morton f  who  resided  some  time  at  Mt.  Wollaston,  (Quincy,)  as  early  as  1625, 
and  continued  several  years,  (being  sent  to  England  for  bad  conduct,  but  returning,)  was 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  educated  at  one  of  the  Inns  in  London ;  but  called  by  the  writers 
of  that  day  a  petti-fogger.  Perhaps  he  did  not  complete  his  education  as  an  attorney. 
He  was  an  unprincipled  and  vicious  character.  He  could  not  endure  the  piety  and 
strict  morals  of  the  Puritans,  and  he  was  their  bitter  accuser  with  the  ministry  and 
bishops  in  England.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  then,  that  the  government  here  sent  hiia 
as  a  prisoner  to  England.  The  good  people  of  Plymouth,  Indeed,  in  1628,  resolved  to 
fend  him  to  England  for  his  immoral  and  turbulent  conduct  before  JVmthrop  came  over. 

Hiehttrd  BelUngham  was  learned  in  the  law,  from  study  and  practice,  as  well  as  cor* 
rect  in  morals,  and  a  lover  and  supporter  of  justice.  He  was  long  time  of  the  board  of 
assistants ;  and  several  years  governor  after  the  death  of  JSndieott,  in  1665,  and  eace  in 
the  life  time  of  Winihrop,    He  came  over  In  1684. 

Thoma$  Lechfordt  an  inhabitant  of  Boston  from  1637  to  1641,  was  a  lawyer,  or  attor- 
ney, by  profession.  But  he  found  little  business ;  as  the  people  usually  managed  their 
own  causes;  and  the  governor  and  assistants  discouraged  him  as  an  attorney;  and  in 
other  respects  withheld  from  him  their  favor  and  friendship.  That  his  conduct  was 
really  dishonorable,  does  not  appear :  but  he  was  accused  of  not  being  duly  submissive 
to  the  judgment  of  the  civil  rulers ;  as  he  disapproved  and  censured  their  policy  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  The  difficulty  is  explained,  by  recollecting  that  he  was  an  Episcopalian  ; 
and  though  he  had  been  a  non-conformist  in  some  things  before  be  leit  England,  like 
Blaekstone  he  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  discipline  and  modes  of  worship  practised 
and  enjoined  in  the  colony.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  reprimanded  by  the  court  for 
pleading  with  the  jury  when  the  court  was  not  sitting,  but  on  his  spology,  or  explana- 
tion, the  censure  was  revoked.  When  he  returned  to  England,  he  puolished  a  book, 
which  contained  many  heavy  charges  against  the  government,  as  being  intolerant  and 
over-strict,  but  giving  also  generally,  a  true  statement  of  the  proceedings  in  religious 
concerns.  The  following  declaration,  however,  was  made  by  him  in  his  book,  **  that 
wiser  men  than  they,  (the  rulers  in  Massachusetts,)  going  into  a  new  country  and  setting 
up  a  government  for  themselves,  would  probably  have  committed  more  mistakes  than 
they  did." 
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After  Lec>tford,  no  regular,  learned  attoraey  appears  in  the  colon/ for  a  kmg  period. 
A  few  persons,  indeed,  on  some  occasions,  presumed  to  act  as  attorneys ;  but  prbbably, 
they  were  not  well-educated  nor  honorable  characters.  A  common  attorney  at  that 
period,  was  not  held  in  much  esteem.  For  a  law  was  passed  in  1662,  excluding  every 
one  "  who  was  a  usual  and  common  attorney  in  an  inferior  court  from  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  deputies/'  or  general  assembly. 

Leehford  says,  *'  there  were  four  courts  a  year  in  Boston,  in  1689;*  to,  which  there 
are  appeals  from  the  petit  courts,  [probably  meaning  a  court  before  a  single  magistrate, 
or  a  town  or  county  court,]  and  thence  to  the  general  court ;  from  which,  they  say,  there 
is  no  appeal. t  The  grand-jurors  are  charged  by  the  governor;  and  chiefly  under  the 
heads  of  the  ten  eommandmentB,  But  for  want  of  a  record  and  of  a  regard  to  precedents, 
the  government  is  in  danger  of  being  arbitrary.  They  pretend  that  the  word  of  God  is  a 
sufficient  rule,  it  is  true,  he  adds,  **  it  is  a  sufficient  rule,  if  well  understood.  But  tal^e 
care  and  despise  not  learning ;  nor  the  worthy  lawyers  of  either  gown,  lest  you  repent 
too  late." 

In  1647,  several  law  books  were  ordered  from  England,  for  the  use  of  the  governor 
and  assistants,  who  then  constituted  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  colony,  except 
that  in  some  cases  an  appeal  was  allowed  to  the  general  court.  What  was  usually  called 
the  eenunon  law  in  England,  though  very  early  recognized  and  regarded  in  the  colony 
of  Plymouth,  was  not  generally  acknowledged  in  Massachusetts  before  1700.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  to  give  it  authority,  by  particular  statutes. t  And  yet  where  the  acts 
<rf  the  cokmiai  and  provincial  legislature  were  found  to  be  deficient,  it  appears  the  com- 
mon law  was  admitted  to  supply  the  defect,  **  that  justice  might  be  done  and  maintained.'* 
The  same  principle  and  practice  may  be  detected  in  the  proceedings  and  decisions  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  the  Commonwealth  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  State  Con- 
stitution in  1780.  Little  regard  was  given  to  the  forms  of  law,  for  seventy  years  from 
the  first  settlement  of  Massachusetts:  And,  usually,  the  party  managed  his  own  cause 
himself,  or  had  an  intelligent  friend  to  aasfst  him  ;  and  there  was  not  then  a  distinct  pub- 
lie  prosecuting  officer  for  the  government  Gov.  Winthrop  did  not  act  as  an  attorney,  io 
'  any  case,  it  is  believed ;  though  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  forms  of 
law.  it  was  happy  for  the  infant  colony,  that  such  learned,  as  well  as  worthy,  charac- 
ters, as  WkUhropi  BeUingham  and  Brad»trett^  were  members  of  it  and  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  According  to  Randolph,  the  busy  and  troublesome  enemy  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  in  Massachusetts,  from  1676  to  1687,  there  were  only  two  attor- 
nies  in  Boston  in  1680 :  And  be  advised  a  friend  in  England  to  send  *'  two  or  three  Aonesf 
aftomies,  if  any  such  in  nature."  (!)  It  appears,  however,  as  hinted  above,  that  some 
persons  assumed  the  character  of  attomies  at  the  courts.  But  they  were  not  only  illiter- 
ate ;  their  honesty  was  suspicious ;  and  they  were  charged  "  with  encouraging  a  litigious 
spirit  among  the  people." 

Soon  after  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1692,  judicial  courts  were  established 
by  laws,  viz.  justice's  courts,  quarter  sessions,  common  pleas',  and  a  superior  court  of 
judicature :  And  this  system  continued  tiii  the  revolution  of  1775.  In  1701,  the  supe- 
rior court  prescribed  forms  of  writs ;  an  oath  was  also  required  to  be  taken  by  attomies, 
and  regulations  adopted  for  conducting  business  in  all  the  courts  of  justice.  Only  two 
attomies  were  allowed  for  one  cause. 

As  has  been  already  noticed,  the  highest  judicial  court  was  prevknisly  composed  of 
the  governor  and  assistants.  The  most  eminent  of  these,  after  the  first  generation,  who 
have  been  mentioned,  were  Thoman  Darrfifrth,  Samuel  Symandst  William  Stom^h" 
ton,  FranctM  Witloughbift  John  Eiehards^  John  Saffin,^  Bartholomew  Oedney,  Wait' 
Still  Winthrop f  Daniel  Dennigon,  Samuel  JVbwellt  and  William  Tailer.^ 

*  Held,  no  doubt,  by  the  governor  and  anietante,  which  then  formed  the  higbett  judicial  court  ia  ths 
colony.    This  court  continued  till  the  firat  charter  wai  annulled  in  1684. 

t  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  governiiMnt  of  MaiaaehuMttfl  never  allowed  of  anpeala  to  the  parent 
State.  Tliej  reiiated  the  claim  whenever  made,  with  great  deeieioa  and  pertinacity.  It  waa  enong:!! 
that  their  laws  were  not  repugnant  to  tboae  of  England.  The  ezpenae  of  appeala  waa  a  great  objection  ; 
but  the  kind  uf  dependence  it  imolied  waa  a  greater.  While  thev  acknowledsed  allegianco  to  the  crown, 
they  im|>tagned  the  interference  or  parliament  tm  loto  ;  and  king  Jamea  himMif  ooee  declared,  **  that  the 
parliament  had  no  authority  in  granting  landa  to  or  governing  tne  coloniea.** 

X  **  An  exteniive  examination  of  the  records  of  Plymouth  and  Maaaachuaetta  haa  aatiafied  me  that  out 
aocestora  were  not  »o  ignorant  of  the  principle*,  on  which  justice  wai  adminiitered  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, aa  aome  have  aitaertiid  ;  but  I  am  aho  aaiiiified  they  were  either  in  a  great  degree  iguorant  of  the 
ybrmji  of  legal  proceedingi,  or  considered  them  of  little  importance  "— Geo.  Bliss. 

^  Thomas  Danforth  waa  aome  time  deputy-governor,  and  many  years  one  uf  the  aaaiatanta-^ Preaident 
of  Maine  when  under  the  governnxMit  of  Masaachuaetta ;  an  able  and  aealoua  defender  of  the  righia  of  the 
people,  in  time  of  Charles  11.  and  Jamea  II.  Symonds,  of  Ipswich,  was  an  assistant,  one  year  deputy- 
governor,  and  learned  in  the  law.  Willoughby  was  deputy-governor  in  I665— 67,  an  aovocate  for  charter 
righta.  Stoughton,  of  Dorchester,  one  of  Uie  moat  learned  men  of  his  day,  waa  deputy-governor  and  act- 
ing governor  several  years :  Richards  waa  of  the  board  of  asaistaota,  and  agent  to  England— SaiBn  waa 
a  nnember  of  the  aeneral  court,  and  one  of  the  aftsistania — Gedney  was  of  Salem— Winthrop  a  grand-aon  of 
first  governor.  Wait-Still  Winthrop  was  a  justice  alio  in  1696 ;  chief  justice  in  1708  to  1717 ;  and  in  1699, 
a  jadge  of  vice-admiralty  court.  Nathaniel  By  field  aoeceeded  him  in  the  latter  office.  Denntson,  of  Ipa- 
wMh,  able  and  isanw^  Nowsli,  a  son  of  lint  Mcisury— Taitor,  dsput j-gorsmori  aa  "  ' 
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After  the  ^vernment  was  organised  under  the  charter  of  1692,  the  josticef  of  the  aupe« 
rior  court  of  judicature  were,  William  Stouichton,  Thomas  Danforth,  Wait-Still  Winthrop, 
£liiha  Cooke,  and  Samuel  Sewall.  John  Richards  was  appointed  but  did  not  accept, 
and  Elisha  Cooke  was  then  commissioned.  He  was  a  zealoui  patriot  and  a  popular  man ; 
hut  a  physician.  Wait- Still  Wintbrop  resigned  in  1701 ;  and  In  1708  was  appointed  chief 
Justice,  and  continued  nine  years.  Stoughton  was  Lieut,  governor  part  of  the  time  he 
acted  as  chief  justice.  He  had  a  degree  in  Harvard  College,  1650;  and  died  in  1700. 
8.  Sewall  received  a  degree  in  Harvard  College  in  1671.  in  1718,  was  created  chief 
justice,  and  resigned  in  1728.  He  was  a  great  theologian,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Sewall 
of  Boston  was  his  son.  In  1692,  there  was  a  special  commission  to  cooslitute  a  court  for 
the  trial  of  those  accused  of  witchcraft,  viz.  mthaniel  Saltonstall,  John  Richards,  Bar- 
tholomew Gedney,  Wait-Still  Winthrop,  Samuel  Sewall,  and  Capt.  Sargeant.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Saltonstall  was  not  in  favor  of  the  sentence  of  death  on  those  convicted  of 
that  pretended  crime.  William  Brattle,  in  his  account  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  says, 
that  **  Bradstreet,  Danforth,  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  and  Increase  Mather,  did  not  approve 
of  the  condemnations,  or  executions.'*  This  was  true  also  of  Rev.  Mr.  Moody ^  then  of 
Boston,  (but  sometime  of  Portsmouth,)  who  assisted  some  of  the  accused  to  escape  and  go 
out  of  the  colony.    Rev.  Cotton  Mather  approved  and  encouraged  the  prosecutions. 

Following  those  above  named,  we  find  John  WaUey  as  a  justice  of  the  superior  coui^ 
of  judicature  in  1700,  who  continued  till  his  death  In  1711.  He  was  a  native  of  Barn* 
■table,  son  of  a  minister  of  that  place.  Several  years  one  of  the  assistants  before  and 
after  1692 ;  and  a  distinguished  military  character.  He  was  second  in  command  of  the 
expedition  against  Quebec  in  1690,  under  Sir  William  Phips.  John  Saffin  was  a  short 
time  a  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  judicature  in  1701  and  1702.  He  had  t>een  a  mem* 
her  of  the  general  court  from  Boston,  and  agent  in  England :  he  lived  sometime  at  Bris- 
tol, then  within  the  province  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Leterett  was  chief  justice  in  1702,  and  continued  such  till  1708,  when  he  was 
chosen  President  of  Harvard  College.  He  had  been  a  tutor  in  that  seminary,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  his  time.  He  received  his  first  degree  In  1680, 
and  was  grand-son  of  Gk>v.  John  Leverett  baac  Addington  had  the  appointment  of  a 
justice  of  the  superior  court  of  judicature  in  17^2 ;  but  held  the  office  only  one  year. 

John  Haihome,  of  Salem,  was  a  judge  of  the  same  court  for  ten  years,  having  been 

3ppointed  in  1702.  He  was  a  son  of  a  zealous  defender  of  charter  rights  in  1606«-80. 
onatkan  Cktrwin  was  commissioned  in '1708,  and  continued  till  1716.  In  1712,  Benja- 
min Lynde^  of  Salem,  was  appointed  a  justice,  and  in  1729,  chief  justice  of  that  court, 
retaining  the  place  till  1744.  Lynde  received  the  literary  honors  of  Harvard  College  in 
1686.  Addington  Davenport  bad  a  seat  oo  the  bench  of  this  court  in  1715,  and  held 
it  twenty  years;  be  took  his  first  degree  in  Harvard  College  in  1689.  JVaihaniel 
Tf^omoM  was  appointed  in  1712,  and  continued  about  six  years.  He  was  of  Plymouth 
County,  and  town  of  Marshfield ;  where  his  grandfather  settled  soon  after  the  colony 
ba«an. 

in  1718,  Paul  Dudley  was  appointed  a  justice,  and  in  1745,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
superior  court  of  judicature.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1690 ; 
a  flon  of  Gov.  Joseph  Dudley ;  and  grand-son  of  first  Gov.  Thomae  Dudley,  He,  as 
well  as  Leverett,  was  a  tutor  in  the  college ;  and  both  had  the  rare  honor  of  being  chosen 
nemberS  of  the  Royal  Literary  Society  of  London.  Both  Joseph  and  Paul  Dudley 
were  supporters  of  the  royal  prerogatives ;  and  ready  always  to  acquiesce  in  the  orders 
and  mandates  of  the  British  government.  Pavl  Dudley  was  the  founder  of  the  Dud- 
lolan  Lecture,  in  Harvard  College  ;  which  is  given  annually,  on  subjects  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  and  of  the  errors  of  popery.  Edmund  Quincy ,  John  Cushing,  Jonathan 
Remington,  Richard  Saltonstall,  Thomas  Graves,  Stephen  Sewall,  and  Nathaniel  Hub- 
iMird,  were  justices,  while  Paul  Dudley  and  Benjamin  Lynde  were  the  presiding  judges. 
Qtitncy,  of  Bralntree,  from  1718  to  1787,  being  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1699. 
CuMngt  of  Scituate,  but  not  an  alumnus  of  the  College,  was  a  justice  from  1729  to 
1788 :  Jonathan  Memingtonf  (of  Watertown  ?)  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  In  1696, 
and  a  tutor  and  fellow  of  the  College  several  years.  He  had  given  much  time  to  the 
law  before  be  was  made  judge,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1783,  and  continued  to 
1744.  B,  SaUonetall  was  of  Haverhill,  of  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  fsmily, 
and  a  graduate  of  1722.  He  was  commissioned  a  iustice  of  the  court,  1786,  and  continued 
nineteen  years.  T,  Graves,  of  Charlestown,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1708, 
was  appointed  a  justice  in  1787,  and  was  only  one  year  on  the  bench.  Stephen  Sewall, 
a  native  of  Salem,  and  a  graduate  of  1721,  was  made  a  justice  in  1739,  and  chief  justice 
In  1752,  on  the  death  of  Paul  Dudley.  He  had  been  a  tutor  and  librarian  in  Harvard 
College  from  1728  till  his  appointment  as  a  judge.  He  belonged  to  Dr.  Jliayhew*M 
church ;  and  it  is  presumed  agreed  with  biro  mainlv  in  his  theological  views.  In  t 
funeral  sermon  after  his  decease.  Dr.  Mayhew  speaiks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  for 
his  sincerity,  piety,  integrity,  and  benevolence.    JV".  Subbard  was  a  judge  little  more 
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than  oae  yetr  in  1745  and  1746 ;   he  was  more  than  sixty  years  of  afce  when  appotnted. 
He  received  a  degree  in  Harvard  College  in  1698 :  a  son  of  Rev.  W.  Hubbard. 

fienjcunin  LyvSle,  of  Salem,  and  an  alumnus  of  Harvard  College  in  1718,  was  com- 
missioned as  a  justice  of  tlie  S.  C.  of  J.  in  1745 ;  and  in  1771,  as  chief  justice;  but  died 
soon  after.  He  was  son  of  the  judge  Lynde  before  named.  Chamber$  Mmtell,  of 
Charlestown,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1731,  was  a  justice  of  the  S.  Court 
from  1752  to  1761.  Peter  Olioer,  of  Middleborough,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1730,  was  appointed  a  ju:)tice  in  1756;  and  in  1772,  was  commissioned  as  chief  jus- 
tice. Oliver  was  strongly  attached  to  the  royal  cau^e,  and  left  Massachusetts,  with 
others,  usually  called  Refugees,  in  1774.  Thomcu  Hutchinson  was  chief  justice  from 
1761  to  1769,  when  he  became  commander  in  chief  of  the  Province,  Governor  Bernard 
having  left  the  country.  Mr.  HiUchin$on  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, a  member  of  the  council  and  judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Su^k.  He 
received  his  first  degree  in  Harvard  College  in  1727,  before  he  was  seventeen.  Ed' 
mund  TVQwbridge  bad  a  commissioo  for  the  court  in  1767;  was  a  citizen  of  Cambridge 
and  a  graduate  o?  Harvard  College  in  1728.  He  had  received  a  regular  law  education; 
and  was  one  of  the  very  few  lawyers  by  profession  who  were  justices  of  the  court  before 
the  Revolution.  Trowbridge  and  Cushing  did  not  leave  the  Province  at  that  period. 
Cushing  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  liberties  of  the  colonies;  and  afterwards  received  the 
highest  judicial  honors  of  the  Commonwealth.  Foster  HutehtMorif  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College  in  1743,  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  said  court,  1771,  and  left  the 
Province  in  1775.  William  CuMhing^  of  Scituale,  and  a  graduate  in  Harvard  College 
with  the  class  of  1751.  was  commissioned  as  a  justice  of  the  court  in  1772.  J^Talhamel 
Mopes,  of  Salem,  was  appointed  the  same  year  as  one  of  the  justices  of  that  court,  and 
left  the  bench  in  1773.  He  was  one  of  the  class,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1745. 
William  Browne,  of  Salem,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1755,  was  appointed 
to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  same  court  in  1774.  He  alse  left  the  Province  in  1775,  and 
was  afterwards  governor  of  the  Island  of  Bermuda.  Oliver,  Trowbridge,  F.  Hutchinson, 
Cushing  and  Browne  were  justices  of  the  court  when  tlie  Revolution  began  in  spring  of 
1775. 

After  the  assumption  by  Massachusetts  of  an  independent  government  in  1775,  and 
before  the  adoption  of  tlie  State  Constitution  in  1780,  the  justices  of  the  Superior  Court 
were  as  follow — John  Adams,  in  October,  1776,  chief  justice ;  who  accepted  the  office, 
but  dki  not  take  a  seat  on  the  bench,  as  he  found  it  incompatible  with  his  duties,  as  a 
member  of  the  continental  congress ;  and  he  soon  after  resigned.  WiUiam  Cushing,  e 
justice  of  the  court  beforethe  Revolution :  Robert  T.  Paine,  then  a  member  of  the  con- 
tinental congress,  who  declined :  J^aihaniel  P,  Sargeant,  a  highly  respectable  lawver  of 
Haverhill  in  the  county  of  Essex,  who  also  declined  the  otfiee  at  that  time :  and  William 
Mud,  then  of  Reading  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  who  declined  on  account  of  **  feeble 
liealtb,and  numerous  family  cares;'*  as  he  stated  in  his  reply  to  the  note  informing  him 
of  his  appointment.  He  had  previously  lived  in  Boston,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  court 
4>f  C.  Pleas  for  Suffolk  in  1772 ;  and  also  assistant  judge  in  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court 
tome  time. 

The  eminent  jpnblic  services  of  John  Adams  are  well  known.  Judip  Cushing  was 
afterwards  chiet  justice  of  that  court,  and  then  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  and  remained  in  that  station  till  1789,  when  he  was  commissioned  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  1796,  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  that  court,  but  declined.*  His  health  was  delicate  and  feeble  at  that  time; 
and  he  died  in  1810  or  181 1.  Jedediah  Fo$ter,o(  Brookfield,  and  James  SuUioan,  then  of 
Groton,  were  also  appointed  justices  of  S.  C.  of  Judicature  in  1776.  SuUioan  resigned 
in  1782 ;  and  was  afterwards  many  years  attorney  general  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
was  twice  chosen  governor ;  but  died  in  December  of  the  second  year,  being  1808.  J. 
Foster  died  in  1779.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1744.  James  Warren,  of 
Plymouth,  was  appointed  in  1776,  but  declined.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
in  1745;  the  sheriff  of  Plymouth  county  ;  member  of  general  court  several  years ;  presi- 
dent of  the  provincial  congress  and  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  a  later  period. 

CaXeb  Strong  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  S.  J.  court  in  1782,  but  declined.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  H.  C,  1764.  He  was  Governor  of  the  State  eleven  years ;  before  which 
be  was  a  Rep.  of  Gen.  Court,  a  member  of  Congress,  under  the  Confederation,  and 
Senator,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1787-S :  a  member  of  the 
General  Convention  which  formed  that  Constitution ;  of  that  which  adopted  it  in  Mas- 
each  usetts  ;  and  of  the  Convention  for  forming  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1779-80. 

J>rathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant  was  appointed  chief  justice  pf  the  S.  J.  Court  in  1790, 
having  been  appointed  a  side  jud^e  of  the  same  court,  1776,  and  died  in  1792.    He  also 

was  educated  in  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated,  in  1750.    Judge  Sargeant 

*     ■  .  — 

*  John  Joy  of  tks  Stats  of  New  York  was  tks  int  chief  jostios  of  ti»i  cooit 
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W10  a  MD  of  Um  Rey.  Christopher  Su^geant  of  Metboen,  and  a  greod-son  of  Col. 
Nathaniel  Peaslee  of  Haverhill.  He  waa  zealous  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, as  appears  from  a  letter  to  his  cousin  the  Hon.  Joseph  Badger,  senior,  of  Gii- 
toanton,  N.  H.,  dated  March  19, 1788 ;  and  he  filled  the  office  of  judge  with  ability  and 
impartiality. 

It  has  been  observed  that  very  few  regularly  educated  lawyers  were  Judges  before 
the  revolution ;  according  to  one  enunent  man  of  the  legal  profession,  lately  deceased, 
not  more  than  three ;  viz.  Paul  Dudley,  £.  Trowbridge  and  W.  Cushiog,  but  others 
have  supposed  that  Stephen  Sewall,  Beiyamln  Lynde,  John  Cushing,  and  W.  Browne 
had  read  law,  or  officiated  as  Justices  in  the  inferior  courts.* 

Jneretus  Sumner  of  Rozbury,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  1767,  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  S.  J.  Court  in  1782,  and  remained  on  the  bench  till  1797,  when  be  was  chosen 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  elected  in  1798,  snd  again  in  1799 ;  and  died 
the  first  of  June  of  the  last  year.  Dcurid  Seu>aU  of  York,  Maine,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  in  1756;  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  S.  Court  of  Judicature  in  1777,  and 
contioaed  till  1789,  when  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  federal  court  for  the  District  of 
Maine.  This  office  he  held  till  he  was  nearly  eighty-five  years  old,  with  his  mental  pow- 
ers bright  and  vigorous,  i^an^ts  Dana,  of  Cambridge,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
1762,  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  S.  J.  Court  in  1784;  and  chief  justice  in  1792,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Judge  Sergeant  He  resigned  in  1806,  and  died  in  1811 ;— an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  an  able  statesman ;  he  was  son  of  Richard  Dana,  of  Boston,  and  read  law  with 
E.  Trowbridge.  In  1779,  he  was  employed  by  the  Continental  Congress,  in  a  diplomatic 
missioo  to  Russia.  TheophtiuB  Bradiury  of  Newburyport,  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  in  1757 ;  was  made  a  justice  of  the  S.  J.  Court  in  1797,  and  continued  on  the 
bench  till  1803.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Congress,  and  long  an  eminent  practitioner 
in  the  courts  of  law.  He  resided  in  Portland  some  years,  as  a  lawyer,  before  the  revo- 
lution. Robtrt  T,  Paine,  a  graduate- of  Harvard  College  in  1749 ;  sometime  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  Taunton  and  Boston;  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial  Conffress,  afterwards  oC 
the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  saaoy  years  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts ;  waa 
i^pointed  a  justice  of  the  S.  J.  Court  in  1790,  and  continued  till  1804,  when  he  resigned. 
JVbthan  Cusking  of  Scituate,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1768,  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  S.  J.  Ct.  in  1790 ;  and  resigned  in  1800.  He  was  judge  of  Admiralty  Court 
fcM*  the  southern  district  of  Massachusetts  in  1776,  &c.  He  wss  the  only  judge  of  the  S. 
J.  Court,  after  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution,  in  1780,  who  was  not  an  educated 
lawyer.  JReed,  FoBier  and  Warren,  appointed  in  1775  and  1776,  had  not  a  regular  law 
education.  In  1800,  Simeon  Strong  of  Amherst,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  la 
1766,  was  oommlsrioned  a  justice  of  the  Sup.  J.  Ct.,  1801,  and  remained  on  the  bench  til! 
his  death,  in  1805.  He  bad  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  Harvard  College.  Thonuu  Dawee  of 
Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1777,  was  made  a  justice  of  the  S.  J.  Court  in 
1792,  and  resigned  in  1802.  He  was  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  for  Bo»> 
too,  and  then  Judge  of  Probate  for  Sofiblk  county.  He  had  a  high  reputation  aa  a  clas- 
sical scholar,  and  for  his  Icnowledge  of  polite  literature.  SainiMti  SewaU,  of  Marblehead, 
but  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1776,1  was  commissioned  a 
justice  of  the  S.  J.  Court,  in  1800 ;  and  in  1813,  on  the  decease  of  Theopbilus  Parsons, 
was  crested  chief  justice  of  that  court;  having  held  his  seat  by  his  first  appointment 
until  that  time.  He  died  suddenly  in  June  1814,  less  than  a  year  after  his  appointment 
as  chief  justice.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Congress  several  years  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge,  and  ranked  among  the  most  able  and  faithful  Representatives  in  the  fede- 
ral government.  Of  commerce,  and  commercial  and  matilime  law,  he  had  more  koow- 
lege  than  mosit  others,  whether  judges  or  legislators. 

George  Thacher.  of  Biddeford,  Maine,  but  a  native  of  Yarmouth,  BanslaUe  county, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1776 ;  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  S.  J.  Court  in 
1801 ;  and  retained  a  seat  on  the  bench  till  1824  when  he  resigned.  He  slso  had  been 
a  member  of  Congress  several  years  before  his  appointment  as  judge.  Theodore  Sedg' 
vrick  of  Stockbridge,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1765,  was  commissioned  as  a  justice  of 
the  S.  J.  Court  in  1802,  and  held  his  seat  till  his  death  in  1814.  He  had  been  a  member 
ef  Congress  several  years ;  speaker  of  H.  of  Representatives  thereof,  and  a  Federal  Senator 
for  four  or  five  years.  He  was  sometime  also  Speaker  of  H.  of  R.  of  Massachusetts.  Daniel 
J)am$,  of  Portland,  was  sppointed  Solicitor  General  in  1802,  and  continued  In  that  office 
till  his  death  in  1835.  He  was  a  native  of  Barnstable,  and  was  prepared  for  college  ia 
11^ ;  but  did  not  become  a  member.  He  had  been  a  Senator  in  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.   TheophUue  Pareom,  sometime  of  Newburyport,  and  then  of  Boston,  a  grad- 


•  Jmom  Otte  took  oeeadoo  to  eiprsH  hte  Mgh  ratpset  for  tho  Oonrt  in  1777,  and  hinted  at  tlio  Iflfal 
ability  of  tlio  Juttieot,  in  oompariton  with  those  who  oomnoead  the  eoort  before  the  reTolution.  Vvm. 
Cuehinr  wet  then  ohief  Joitiee.aod  enable  lawyer.  In  1770^1774,  P.  OliTer  wee  ohief  justioe,  and  had 
been  a  ooontr?  trader  or  manntaolorer.  ^   .    «      ^ 

t  Mr.  Sewell  read  law  in  the  oHoa  of  Franeie  Daaa,  of  Cambrid|s.  He  wai  crandaoo  of  the  Sev.  Dc 
Bewail,  of  Boston. 
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uate  of  Harvard  College  In  1769,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  jarista  in  the  State, 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  S.  J.  C,  in  1806,  soon  after  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice 
Dana.  He  sustained  that  high  office  with  great  ability  and  leaminK*  and  to  the  general 
approbation  of  the  community,  till  his  decease  in  October,  1813.  He  bad  been  much  in 
political  life  before  he  was  a  judge,  though  his  practice  as  a  lawyer  was  very  extensive. 
He  was  often  a  member  of  the  General  Court ;  and  had  great  induence  as  a  delegate  in 
tiie  Convention  in  this  State,  which  adopted  the  federal  constitution  in  February,  1788. 

In  1806,  J§aae  Parker,  then  of  Portland,  but  a  native  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Har* 
vard  College  in  1786,  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  S.  J.  Court.  He  had  been  oflered 
the  place  before,  but  declined  it.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Wm.  Tudor  of  Boston; 
and  first  settled  at  Castioe  as  an  attorney.  He  was  early  chosen  a  Representative  to  the 
General  Court,  and  a  member  of  Congress ;  he  then  removed  to  Portland,  and  was  some 
years  Marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Maine.  After  his  appointment 
as  a  judge,  he  resided  in  Boston ;  and  on  the  death  of  Judge  Sewall  in  June  1814,  he 
was  commissioned  as  chief  justice  ;  and  In  that  station  remained  till  his  death  in  1830. 
He  was  highly  respected  as  a  judge,  and  esteemed  as  a  man.  The  office  of  chief 
justice  was  afterwards  conferred  on  Lemuel  Shawt  a  native  of  Barnstable,  and  a  graduate 
ef  H.  C.  in  1800,  who  still  liolds  this  responsible  situation. 

Daniel  Dewey,  of  Wllliamstown,  and  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  was  appointed 
e  justice  of  the  S.  J.  Court  in  1814,  and  died  in  1816,  while  in  that  office.  Charle$  Jack' 
eon,  of  Boston,  but  a  native  of  New buryport,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1793* 
was  appointed  a  justice  of  that  Court  in  1818;  and  after  holding  the  office  ten  yean, 
resigned,  on  account  of  very  feeble  health.  It  is  believed  that  he  and  Judge  Dawee 
were  the  youngest  persons  ever  appointed  justices  of  the  Supreme  J.  Court.  Judge 
Parirer,  however,  was  very  little  older.  WUUam  Preeeott,  of  Boston,  was  offered  the 
appointment,  in  1813,  but  declined  it. 

Samuel  Putnam,  of  Salem,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1787,  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  S.  J.  Court  in  1814,  and  now  (1841)  constitutes  one  of  that  high  judicial 
tribunal.  Samuel  S.  Wilde,  of  Hallowell,  Me.,  but  a  native  of  Taunton,  Ms.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  college  in  1789,  was  appointed  a  justice  of  that  court  In  1816  and 
still  retains  his  seat  on  the  bench.  Levi  JJneolnf  of  Worcester,  was  appointed  a  justice 
in  1823,  and  resigned  in  1826,  on  being  elected  governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1802.  Mareua  Morion,  of  Taun- 
ton, and  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univeraity  in  1803 ;  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  S.  J. 
Court  in  1826,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  January,  1840,  when  he  resigned,  belng^ 
then  elected  governor  of  the  State. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  established  in  1781,  instead  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature,  and  consisted  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices.  In  1806,  it  waa 
organized  anew,  in  some  respects;  when  one  of  the  justices  held  the  court  for  jury 
trials,  and  not  where  the  crime  involved  capital  punishment.  In  such  case,  three  of*^  the 
justices  were  required  to  hold  the  court  And  in  other  cases  before  the  court  of  nist 
jpn'us,  the  party,  dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  or  opinions  of  the  justice  holding  it^ 
might  file  exceptions  to  the  same,  and  have  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  justices 
thereon.  Chancery  powere  were  given  to  the  S.  J.  Court,  in  1785,  \79B,  and  in  1818 ; 
er  laws  were  passed  giving  remedies  in  equity.  That  court  is  also  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Probate;  and  has  authority  in  cases  of  divorce  and  alimony ;  but  there  must  be  three 
justices  to  decide.  The  S.  J.  Court  has  also  appellate  jurisdiction  in  most  cases  originally 
tried  in  the  C.  C.  Pleas;  and  in  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  City  of  Boston.  The  Mu- 
nicipal Court  in  Boston  was  established  in  March,  1800.  It  has  jurisdiction  In  cases  tor 
crimes  committed  in  that  City,  similar  to  that  of  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  in  and  for  the 
different  counties  In  the  State.* 

John  Lowell,  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  1760,  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  Masvachusetts,  in  1789  or  '90 ;  and  in 
1801,  chief  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  under  a  law  of  Congress  of 
that  year  for  a  Circuit  Court  distinct  from  the  District  and  Supreme  Courts.  Jeremiah 
SmUh,'Ci  New  Hampshire,  and  Benjamin  Bourne,  of  Rhode  Island,  were  the  associate 
justices  of  that  court;  and  John  Davte,  of  Boston,  was  made  judge  of  the  federal  court  for 
the  district  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  1781.  He  is  still  (1841)  judge  of  that  court.  He  read  law  with  Oakes  Angler, 
ef  Bridge  water. 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  obierve,  that  all  the  jadcea  of  the  B.  J.  Coart  have  been  profeiion  of  religion, 
ttioash  the  law  renirirea  no  inch  qtialliloation.  In  March,  1800,  the  nnoiber  of  Jottleei  of  the  8.  J.  Court 
vae  Axed  at  seven,  bv  act  of  the  L«gielature  ;  ae  Maine  wai  t&en  apart  of  Naeaacbiieettt ;  and  the  buainefs 
for  the  Jacticet  in  ibat  Distriu  occupied  much  of  their  tioM.  Tliie  act  coniinned  in  force  for  five  yean 
«nl)r.  ki  1^5,  the  niriprius  terms  of  the  8.  J.  Court  were  provided;  which  were  held  by  one  justice  for 
common  jury  trials.  But  three  were  necessary  in  capital  cases,  and  on  law  questions.  In  1790,  the  sal* 
aiMs  of  the  josiiees  of  the  S,  J.  Court  w«ra  Ibcad  by  law;  before  that  time  they  were  paid  by  speeial 
grants  from  the  General  Court.  In  1806,  their  salaries  wwa  raised,  and  again  is  1809  advaoead  aad  de- 
clared permanent. 
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Robert  ^uehmuty^  Jr,f  of  Boston,  wis  Jadge  of  the  Vice  Admintlty  CoaK  in  MasM* 
cbosetts  ID  1768,  aod  till  1T74.  He  was  a  aoo  of  Robert  Jiuehmuty,  an  etxiioent  barris- 
ter in  Boston  for  several  years  t>efore  that  period.  Jonathan  Setooi/,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College  in  1748i  was  the  king's  attorney  for  the  province  from  1767  to  1774» 
when  be  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court  for  Nova  Scotia. 

After  Wait-Still  Winibrop  and  Nathaniel  By6eld,  John  Menzies  of  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates from  Scotland,  was  judge  of  the  Vice  Admiraliy  Court— Robert  Auchmuty  after  Men- 
xies  and  Chambers  Russell  a  short  time  after  Auchmuty.  They  had  power  to  appoint  a 
deputy  judge  of  the  court.  Under  JbukoBf  Joseph  Dudley  was  chief  justice :  Like 
Mvemor  like  judge !  During  a  part  of  the  last  century,  about  1745,  the  general  court 
Insisted  on  the  right  to  choose  the  attorney  general,  but  the  governor  and  council  usu- 
ally appointed  him.  They  probably  thought  it  best  to  be  conctualiog ;  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  gave  up  their  claim  to  elect. 

John  Ooering  was  an  attorney  in  Boston  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
nttorney  general  before  Edmund  Trowbridge. 

Samuel  Qume^  was  an  eminent  barrister  in  Boston  before  the  Revolution*  and  a  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1764» 
He  was  sometime  the  king*s  solicitor  in  Massachusetts ;  and  was  engaged  with  i{.  T, 
Pcune,  in  conducting  the  trial  of  Capt.  Preston  and  some  of  bis  company  for  firing  on 
the  people  in  State  Street,  Boston,  March  6,  1770 ;  the  Attorney  General,  SewaU^ 
being  then  unwell.  Mr.  Quincy  left  the  Province  in  1775,  and  was  afterwards  Attorney 
General  in  the  Island  of  Antigua.  Samuel  Quincy,  a  graduate  of  1782,  aod  sometime  an 
attorney  in  Roxbury,  was  his  son ;  he  afterwards  lived  in  Berkshire  county.  Jamet 
Putnam^  of  Worcester  was  appointed  Attorney  General  in  1774,  when  Jonathan  Sewail 
received  a  commission  as  Judge  of  Admiralty.    Putnam  also  left  the  country  in  1775. 

The  justices  of  the  Court  of  C.  Pleas  for  Suffolk  in  1773  were  Eliakim  Hutchinson, 
William  Reed,  Nathaniel  Hatch  and  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Jr. ;  aod  Foster  Hutchinson, 
Judge  of  Probate  as  well  as  a  justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature.  The  barristers 
in  Boston  in  1774  were  Samuel  Quincy,  Benjamin  Kent,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 

1727,  Andrew  Cazneau,  Samuel  Fitch,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  1742,  Samuel  Swift, 
of  Harvard  College,  1786,  John  Adams,  1756,  Jeremiah  Gridleyi  Harvard  College,  1726, 
James  Otis,  1748,  S.  S.  Blowers,  Harvard  College,  1768.  R.  T.  Paine  then  lived  in 
Taunton.  In  the  whole  province  there  were  then  forty  barristers.  Of  the  Sufifolk  bar, 
at  that  time,  who  were  not  barristers,  were  Thomas  Danforth,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  1762,  and  sometime  a  tutor  in  the  college :  Samuel  Sewail,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1761 ;  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1768,  and  the  celebrated 
patriot;  Jonathan  Williams  Austin,  Harvard  College,  1769 ;  Benjamin  Hichborn,  Harvard 
College,  1768.    Jonathan  Belcher^  son  of  Gov.  B.  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in 

1728,  was  a  barrister  In  Boston,  and  afterwards  chief  justice,  and  LieuL  Gov.  of  Nova 
Scotia.  fViUiam  Shirleyt  governor  of  the  Province  many  years,  and  a  great  military 
character,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Boston,  1786,  was  a  practising  attorney 
before  he  was  governor.  JViUiam  BoUan  came  with  Shirley,  or  soon  after  biro,  and  mar^ 
ried  his  daughter.  He  was  an  attorney  in  Boston  several  years ;  and  afterwards  the  able 
and  faithful  agent  for  the  Province  in  England.  John  Read^  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  16d7,  was  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  Massachusetts  in  the  former  part  of  the 
last  century.  Robert  Auchmuty,  father  and  son,  were  barristers  or  attornies,  and  the 
latter  was  ludce  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court  in  the  Province  in  1768.  Richard  Dana, 
father  of  chief  justice  Dana,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1718,  was  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  Boston,  and  an  ardent  patriot    He  died  In  1772. 

The  judges  of  the  Court  of  C.  Pleas  for  Suflblk  Co.  in  1776,  soon  after  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  was  organized  anew  in  July,  1776  were,  Thomae  Cfiuhing,  chief  jus- 
tice ;  and  soon  after,  judge  of  Probate.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1744 ; 
an  ardent  whig;  a  member  of  the  continental  congress  in  1774  and  '76.  In  1780  he  was 
Lieut  Goy.f  and  before  that  time  had  been  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.  John 
£RU  and  Samttel  Pemberton,  of  Boston,  and  Samuel  JVile$  also,  of  Braintree,  were  then 
commissioned  as  justices  of  that  court.  Richard  Craneh  was  made  a  justice  in  1780 ; 
and  Edmund  Quincy  in  1781,  both  of  Braintree.  Quincy  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  1762;  and  Samuel  Nilea  in  1781.* 

At  the  C.  of  C.  Pleas,  April,  1776,  Thomas  Edwards  and  Jonathan  Williams  Austin, 
both  of  Boston,  were  admitted  attornies.  Austin  received  a  degree  at  Harvard  College 
in  1769;  and  Edwards  in  1771.  Austin  delivered  the  Oration  on  the  6th  of  March,  1778, 
and  was  afterwards  lost  at  sea  in  an  armed  vessel.  Edwards  was  in  the  land  military 
service,  and  on  some  occasions  acted  as  judge  advocate.  The  other  attornies  in  Suffolk, 
at  that  period— from  1776  to  1780 — were  Benjamin  Kent,  John  Lotoell,  before  named, 

•  Tha  Court  of  C.  Pleaf  wma  boldBn  it  Brmintrae  la  April,  1776;  at  Dsdham  ta  July,  1776 ;  in  Braio- 
ties,  Ooiobor,  1776,  aad  in  fioatoii|  Jaanary,  1777. 
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who  removed  to  Boston  in  1777 :  Benjamin  JBUihbomf  before  memiooed,  a  gradaato  of 
Harvard  College  in  1768,  the  orator  on  the  6th  Mirch,  1777;  died  in  1820»  at  the  ap  of 
72 :  Jner§m»€  Summer,  of  Rozbury,  already  named ;  afterwards  judge  of  the  S.  J.  Court 
and  governor  of  the  State :  Pereg  Morton,  of  the  claM  of  1771,  deputy  eecretary  of  the 
State  in  1775, 1776,  Samuel  Mams  being  secretary ;  Mr.  Morton  was  also  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  attorney  genera!  of  the  Commonwealth  several  years : 
Israel  Xeith,  of  the  class  of  1771,  who  was  sometime  adjutant  general,  and  afterward! 
removed  to  Vermont:  WiUiam  Tudor,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1769;  a  Lt. 
Col.  in  the  Continental  army  ;  judge  advocate  on  several  occasions ;  State  senator  and 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1808  and  1809,  And  clerk  of  the  S.  J.  Court :  Fiaher 
Amee,  oif  Dedham,  a  graduate  in  Harvard  Colleee,  1774,  a  member  of  congress  for  Suf- 
folk district  several  years ;  chosen  president  of  Harvard  University,  but  declined— died 
in  1808 ;  some  years  after  In  Norfolk  county  (established,  1798)  but  in  feeble  health 
latter  part  of  his  life.  Edward  H,  Eoblrine,  of  the  class  (Harvard  College)  177(i,  a  native 
of  Milton,  where  he  first  engaged  in  the  practise  of  law  ;  afterwards,  1786,  he  removed 
Into  Boston.  He  was  speaker  of  the  boose  of  representatives,  lieut  governor,  and  judge 
of  probate  in  Norfolk  coonty  ;  he  read  law  with  O.  Angler,  and  J.  Spragne. 

Ben/omtn  Prait  should  nave  been  mentioned  before.  He  was  a  native  of  (hat  part  of 
Hingham  called  Cohassett,  of  the  class  of  1737,  Harvard  College.  As  a  classical  scholar 
be  had  a  high  reputation,  and  was  first  amon^  the  legal  characters  of  his  day.  He  died 
in  New  York,  1770,  having  there  been  chief  justice  df  the  highest  court  in  that  province 
ibr  several  years :  Chriatopher  Gore,  a  naUve  of  Boston,  and  a  graduate  in  1776,  of 
Harvard  College ;  studied  law  with  judge  John  Lowell,  and  began  practice  in  Boston, 
1779  or  80.  He  was  the  first  attorney  of  the  Federal  district  court  in  1789 ;  Commissioner 
in  England  under  the  treaty  of  1794 ;  governor  of  Massachusetts  one  year,  and  a  senator 
of  the  U.  States  in  1814 :  Royal  Tyler  of  Roxbury  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
in  1776 ;  resided  sometime  at  Braintree,  before  Norfolk  county  was  established ;  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Vermont,  where  be  was  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court : 
Samuel  Sftoo//,  of  the  class  of  1776,  Harvard  College,  studied  law  wiih  judge  Dana, 
and  after  residing  sometime  in  Boston  removed  to  Marblehead :  T^omae  Dmoeij  of 
1777,  Harvard  College  ;  studied  law  with  B.  Hichbom,  and  was  a  practising  attorney  in 
Boston  from  1780  to  1792,  when  he  was  made  a  justice  of  S.  J.  Court:  ShearfaAub 
Bourne,  of  Barnstable,  where  he  had  practised  law  many  years,  and  had  been  a  repre- 
sentative in  congress,  1792  and  1798.  He  had  his  degree  at  Harvard  University  in  1764. 
Soon  after  he  removed  to  Boston,  1802,  he  was  made  first  justice  of  Common  Pleas  for 
the  county  of  Suflfolk ;  which  office  he  held  a  few  years  and  till  his  death :  WUUam  Wet' 
more  was  educated  in  Harvard  University,  1770;  studied  law  with  William  Pynchon  of 
Salem,  was  in  the  practice  in  Boston  as  early  as  1778 ;  afterwards  was  in  Essex  county, 
then  sometime  in  Hancock  county,  Maine,  and  again  in  Boston,  where  he  was  chief 
justice  of  the  C.  C.  Pleas.  Wetmore  and  Bourne  were  both  barristers :  JVaikan  IHee, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  in  1778 ;  and  Jahn  Thaxter,  a  native  of  Hingham,  and 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  in  1774 ;  were  students  in  the  office  of  Jo&  Adame^ 
Braintree,  in  1774  and  1776.  But  iKce  entered  the  American  army  in  1776  as  a  major; 
and  was  afterwards  a  Lt.  Colonel.  He  had  a  Colonel's  commission  in  the  provisional 
army  of  1799,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Vermont,  where  be  died  in  1836:  John 
Thaxter  was  sometime  the  instrueter  of  John  Q.  Adams,  end  afterwards  secretary  to  liis 
Excellency  John  Adame,  his  law-teacher,  while  ambassador  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.    He  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Haverhill,  1786,  and  died  in  a  few  years. 

In  1804,  a  reporter  of  decisions  in  the  S.  J.  Court  was  appointed ;  a  very  important 
officer ;  and  the  publicadon  of  these  decisions  has  added  much  to  the  uniformity  and  cer» 
tainty  of  judicial  decrees.    E.  Williams,  D.  A.  T^ng,  and  O.  Pickering,  Reporters. 

The  CtreuU  Court  of  C.  Pleas  was  established  in  1811 ;  and  in  1814,  a  district  court 
of  C.  Pleas  for  the  town  of  Boston  to  consist  of  one  judge.  Harrieon  Oray  Oti$  was 
commissioned  for  the  court  the  same  year. 
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fflSTORY  OP  THE  ACADEMY  OP  NATURAL  SCIENCES  OP 

PHILADELPHIA. 

[Bj  SAMUBLQaomoa  Moaxov,  M.  Dk,  CorrMpoodiof  SMiaCarj.] 
UfTftODUCTOftT  ROTS. 

[The  American  Philoaophical  Society,  periiapf  the  oMeet  of  our  llterarj  and  tdentifie 
iottittttioos,  was  instituted  in  1769,  and  incorporated  In  1780.  It  haa  publiahed  eight  or 
nine  voiumea  of  Traosactiona.  Peter  8.  Doponceau,  LL.  D.,  ia  praaident  The  Ameii* 
can  Academy  of  Arta  and  Sciencea  waa  Incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Massaeboaetla, 
in  1780.  It  has  published  six  quarto  volomes  of  memoirs,  John  PiclLering,  LL.  D.,  is 
president  The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arta  and  Sciences  was  founded  in  1786.  The 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded  in  1809,  and  incorporated  in  1806,  Joseph 
Hopliinson.  LL.  D.,  president  The  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  New  Torlr,  waa 
founded  In  1812 ;  John  Trumbull,  LL.  D.,  president.  The  Literary  and  Piiiloeophical  So- 
ciety of  South  Carolina  was  instituted  in  1810.  The  Virginia  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  was  instituted  in  1882.  Its  first  president  was  Chief  Justice  If  araball.  In  1826, 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  was  instituted  in  New  Torlc :  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  president 
Other  flourishing  institutions  of  a  purely  scientific  diaracter  are  the  New  York  Lyceum, 
a  very  spirited  association ;  the  Albany  Lyceum,  and  the  Boston  Sodety  of  Nataral 
History,  which  issues  a  quarterly  Journal.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  two  gene- 
ral societies  were  formed,  one  in  Washington  city,  and  the  other  in  Philadelphia,  for  the 
promotion,  particalarly,  of  the  objects  of  natural  science.  Of  some,  or  of  all,  theae  aa- 
■ociationa,  we  shall  giro  some  account  in  the  future  numbers  of  this  publication.  A 
History  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  may  be  found  in  the  Num- 
ber of  the  Register  for  August,  1840.— Ens.] 

Trx  American  Academy  of  National  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  originated  on  the  26th  of 
Jan.  1812,  at  which  time  a  few  gentlemen  resolved  to  meet  once  in  every  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  imparting  inforroatbn.  The  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the 
minutes  of  thb  primary  meeting,  are  Dr.  Gerard  Troost,  John  Shinn,  Jacob  Qilttams,  Niclio- 
las  Parmentieri  John  Speakmsn,  and  Dr.  Cemiilus  M.  Mann,  who  state  that  they  **  hkw% 
conjointly  proceeded  to  initiatory  business,  as  well  for  themselves,  as  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Say,  alMent"  The  second  meeting  was  held  on  the  17tb  of  March  Ibllowinff ;  tfaNS 
minutes  being  signed  by  the  above  named  gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Say.  The  allow- 
ing declaration  was  at  this  time  unanimously  adopted : 

**  We  will  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  Museum  of  Natural  History,  a  Library  of 
worln  of  Science,  a  chemical  experimental  Laboratory,  an  experimental  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  every  other  desirable  appendage  or  convenience  for  the  illustration  and 
advancement  of  natural  knowledge,  ana  for  U)e  common  benefit  of  all  the  Indlviduala 
who  may  be  admitted  members  of  our  Inatitution." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  But  even  at  that 
late  period,  the  study  of  natural  history  was  confined,  in  this  country,  to  a  very  fewieal- 
oua  individuals;  and  although  several  societies  bad  been  organised  for  concentrating  the 
scientific  talent  and  enterprise  of  Philadelphia,  their  duration  was  for  the  most  part 
ephemeral.  About  this  period,  however,  natural  history  received  a  permanent  impulse 
from  the  appearance  of  Wilson's  American  OmUkology^  and  from  the  personal  exertlooa 
and  published  tracts  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton.  Botany,  ao  ably  illustrated  by  the 
ardor  of  Dr.  Mohlenburg,  bad  several  votaries  at  the  time  we  allude  to :  among  the  moat 
sealous  of  these  were  Mr.  Nuttall,  Mr.  Z.  Collins,  Dr.  Waterhouae,  and  a  few  others. 
Mr.  Say  was  indefatigable  in  various  branches ;  Mr.  Ord  was  devoted  to  Zoology ;  Mr. 
Godon,  Mr.  Conrad,  and  Dr.  Trooat  were  active  in  expkM^ng  the  mineral  resources  of 
our  country ;  Mr.  Maclure  was  assiduously  engaged  in  Oeotofy ;  whilst  many  others 
who  have  since  become  distinguished  for  their  adentific  aequtrementBy  were  then  Just 
entering  on  the  threshoki  of  inquiry. 
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MofC  flouriflhing  institatloDf  have  had  their  probatiaiMiy  dtffieultiM  and  diicoiirage- 
ments.  The  Academy  waa  for  many  years  located  in  an  inconvenient  litaation,  and  ma/ 
even  be  aaid  to  have  atmggled  finr  an  eziatence.  Booki  and  collections  of  natural  objecla, 
tfaoae  indispensable  pre-requisitos  for  such  an  establishment,  accumulated  but  sloirly ; 
and  money,  that  primum  mobile  of  human  achievements,  was  sparingly  at  the  disposal 
of  an  inbnt  Institution.  At  thb  juncture,  the  Academy  found  a  truly  muni6oent  iHend 
hi  William  Maclure,  Esq.  This  gentleman  had  amassed  a  handsome  fortune  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits ;  and  being  possessed  of  an  acute  mind  and  extensive  scientific  acquire- 
ments, he  attached  himself  to  the  Academy  with  a  zeal  and  liberality  which  have  few 
•samples  on  record.  Durinc  a  protracted  visit  to  Europe,  he  collected  a  great  number 
of  boolcs,  which  he  presented  to  his  adopted  institution.  He  traversed  tibe  continent  of 
Europe  from  Italy  to  Sweden,  and  in  every  situation  found  something  to  feed  the  ardor 
of  his  mind,  and  aid  the  cause  of  science.  In  these  fruits  of  unwearied  personal  indus- 
tty,  the  Academy  shared  largely ;  and  its  present  valuable  collections  may  be  said  to  have 
mainly  originated  in  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Maclure.  Amonff  the  oMidjutors  of  Mr. 
Maclure  at  that  period  of  the  Academy's  history,  which  most  of  all  reauired  the  foster- 
ing care  of  its  members,  we  have  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  recording  uie  names  of  Mr. 
Z.  ColUns,  the  Abb6  Correa  de  Serra,*  Mr.  Thomas  Say,  Dr.  Edward  Barton,  Dr.  Water- 
bouse,  and  Mr.  R.  Haines,  all  of  whom  are  since  deceased. 

As  early  as  the  year  1818,  a  subscription  amounting  to  nearly  ^00  was  entered  into 
by  a  number  of  the  members,  for  the  purchase  of  Dr.  Seybert's  collection  of  minerals, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  best  m  Philadelphia.  This  acquisition  led,  in  1814,  to  the  de- 
livery of  a  course  of  lectures  on  mineralogy  and  crystallography  by  Dr.  Troost,  wliich 
was  repeated  in  the  subsequent  year. 

The  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1817,  from  which  period  its  permanence  and  pros- 
perity may  be  dated.  Its  location  at  that  time,  though  not  the  most  desirable,  was  re- 
spectable, and  in  some  respects  convenient;  and  its  library  and  museum  augmented 
fapidly.  It  was  in  a  few  years  found  necessary  to  provide  more  extensive  accommoda- 
tions, and  on  the  8d  of  January  1826,  the  society  purchased  the  building  and  premises 
they  now  occupy.  This  great  object  was  attained  in  the  first  place  by  a  subscription  of 
more  than  two  thousand  (tollars  on  the  part  of  the  members;  tne  remdnder  of  the  pur^ 
chase  money  being  loaned  by  a  few  members  and  others.  The  sum  thus  borrowed  1:^ 
the  society,  amounted  to  three  thousand  dollars,  of  which  but  three  hundred  had  been 
paid  off  up  to  tbe  month  of  August,  1837.  At  the  period  in  question,  Mr.  Maclure 
eame  forward  with  his  characteristic  liberality,  to  relieve  the  institution  of  the  only  re- 
fliainiiw  drawback  to  its  prosperity.  This  be  did,  by  presenting  the  A^emy  with  tho 
«um  of^five  thousand  dollars,  with  which  the  debt  was  forthwith  liquidated,  and  |k2,300 
placed  at  interest  for  the  use  of  the  Society.  Such  munificence  is  as  rare  as  it  is  lauda- 
ble, and  requires  no  comment  in  this  place. 

The  present  building,  which  was  originally  designed  for  a  place  of  religious  worship,  is 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  George  streets ;  it  is  a  quadrangular,  stuccoed  brick 
edifice,  about  forty-four  feet  by  fifty,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.  It  presents  a  single 
oaloon,  with  a  gallery  eight  feet  broad  projecting  from  the  wall  on  all  sides,  midway  be- 
tween the  floor  and  ceiling.  The  light  is  admitted  from  the  dome,  and  from  six  side 
windows  above  the  gallery. 

To  make  their  collections  extensively  useful,  and  to  diffuse  the  love  of  science  in  every 
dass  of  the  community,  the  Academy  passed  a  law  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  rendering  its 
museum  gratuitously  accessible  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  accordingly  open  to  the  admission 
of  citizens  and  strangers  on  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday  and  Saturday  throuffhout  (he  year. 
The  State  Legislature,  duly  appreciating  the  liberality  and  usefulness  of  the  Academy, 
passed  an  act  In  1881,  exempting  tbe  institution  from  toxes  for  twenty  years. 

The  meetings  of  tlie  Academy  are  held  every  Tuesday  evening :  they  are  open  to  vis- 
itors, excepting  the  last  meeting  in  each  month,  which  is  reserved  for  the  private  business 
of  the  institution.  The  other,  or  ordinary  meetings,  are  devoted  to  the  reading  of  scien- 
tific papers,  vert»al  communications,  the  receiving  of  donations,  &c.  &c. 

The  present  number  of  resident  members,  is  upwards  of  one  hundred.  The  list  of 
-eorrespondenls  is  much  more  numerous,  and  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  distin- 
guished scientific  men  of  all  countries. 

The  <  Journal  of  the  Academy '  was  commenced  in  1817 — and  it  is  an  Interesting  fact, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  was  printed  in  tbe  house  of  Mr.  Maclure,  by 
Mr.  Nuttoli,  Mr.  Say,  and  a  few  other  members.  This  work  is  chiefly  confined  to  brief 
and  technicid  statements  of  discoveries  in  Natural  History ;  in  other  words,  that  which 
Is  not  new,  (or  believed  to  be  so,)  is  not  admitted  into  its  pages.  A  periodical  journal, 
restricted  within  such  bounds,  must  necessarily  be  almost  exclusively  interesting  to  scien- 

■  >  ■  ■.■>■!■  ■         mii^mmmm^^  ■■  ■  i  hi, 

*  M.  Corrsa  de  Borra  wai  an  eminent  Portaf  ueee  botaniet,  who  rneided  for  MTeral  jean  In  tbe  United 
fitatet,  whtoh  he  finally  left  for  bit  native  oountry  in  1890,  where  be  toon  after  died.  The  moat  coaipli- 
'■'^tarj  nsoiotiou  were  pasted  by  tbe  Aeadeny  on  the  oocuiw  of  his  dtpartoce. 
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tifie  penoBS,  amoog  whom  ft  is  widely  dreuktod  in  America  and  Eorape.  It  it  replet» 
with  important  details,  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  probably  contains  a  greater  body  of 
facts  in  roference  to  the  technical  natural  history  of  this  country,  than  any  other  work. 
Seven  octavo  volames,  accompanied  by  numerous  engraved  illustrations,  have  already 
been  published.  An  outline  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  tbis  work  cannot  be  better  oon* 
reyed  tlian  by  quoting  a  part  of  the  preface  to  the  first  volume : 

*  In  further  pursuance  of  the  objects  of  their  institution,  the  Society  have  now  deter* 
mined  to  communicate  to  the  public,  such  facti  and  observations  as,  having  appeared  in* 
teresting  to  them,  are  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  other  friends  of  natural  science.  Tiiey 
do  not  profess  to  make  any  periodical  communication ;  but  well  knowing  how  desirable  it 
is  that  pemns  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  should  be  made  acquainted,  as  early  as  poiel* 
ble,  with  what  has  heen  done  by  tneir  fellow-laborers  in  the  field  of  science  elsewhere* 
they  mean  to  publish  a  few  pages  wlienever  it  appears  to  them  that  materials  worthy  of 
publication  have  been  put  in  their  possession.  In  so  doing,  they  propose  to  exclude  en* 
tirely  all  papers  of  mere  theory, — to  confine  their  communicatioDS,  as  much  as  possible* 
to  dets,— and  by  abridging  papers  too  long  for  insertion  in  their  original  state,  to  present 
the  facts  thus  published,  clothsd  in  as  few  words  as  are  consistent  with  perspicuous  do* 
scription/ 

The  views  expressed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  have  been  strictlv  eonlbrmed  to ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Journal  continues  to  be  issued  when  originalpapers  are  olieredt 
without  reiiMrence  to  any  precise  interval. 

lAbrary* — ^Thb  Library,  which,  in  Natural  History  at  least,  is  by  far  the  richest  in  the 
United  States,  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Maclure  for  seven-tenths  of  all  the  books  contained  in  it. 
In  the  five  years,  from  1816  to  1820  inclusive,  this  munificent  patron  of  science  presented 
nearly  1,500  volumes  (including  146  folkw  and  nearly  600  quartos)  on  Natural  History^ 
the  Fine  Arts,  Antiquities,  Books  of  Travels,  &c.  embracing  many  of  the  most  costly 
works  on  these  subjects.  Besides  these  are  numerous  works  on  various  other  subjeets. 
especially  a  series  of  politico-historical  Journals,  embracing  the  minutes  and  debates  of 
the  various  legislative  bodies  of  France  during  the  Revolution,  (upwards  of  1,^  volumes,) 
together  with  many  portfolios  of  pampblets  relating  to  the  same  epoch. 

The  value  of  these  acquisitions  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  they  were  poe- 
sessed  by  no  other  institution  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  Academy,  therefore,  de- 
rived from  this  source  a  prosperity  and  permanence,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
must  necessarily  have  been  extremely  slow  and  uncertain ;  while  science,  at  the  same  time» 
received  an  impulse  which  has  never  faltered,  and  which  has  been  subsequently  imparted 
to  every  section  of  our  country. 

Since  the  period  in  question,  the  increase  of  the  Library,  by  donations  and  purchases* 
has  been  steadily  progressive.  Independent  of  a  vast  number  of  minor  acquisitions,  the 
great  work  of  Mr.  Audubon,  on  the  Birds  of  America,  has  been  presented  by  a  club  of 
members;  and  the  beautiful  volumes  on  the  same  subject,  by  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte* 
are  a  donation  from  llr.  Cooper,  of  New  York.  From  the  late  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Dunn,  Dr. 
Yon  Msrtius,  M.  Brongnlart,  Professor  Savi,  Prince  De  Wied,  Dr.  Ruppell,  Dr.  Fitton» 
Dr.  G.  Mantell,  the  late  Baron  Cuvier,  and  many  otbers  of  our  members  and  correspon* 
dents,  the  library  has  received  numerous  valuable  publications. 

In  1884,  the  entire  Entomological  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Say,  was  presented 
by  verbal  bequest  through  his  lady.  The  books  and  tracts  in  this  collection  are  upward* 
of  one  hundred  in  number.  They  had  been  selected  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Say,  and» 
as  respects  this  country,  are  unique  of  their  kind. 

Pursuing  thus,  in  a  somewhat  chrooologieal  order,  the  growth  of  the  Library,  it  is  now 
our  grateful  task  to  record  another  act  of  splendid  munificence  on  the  part  of  Its  founder. 

It  is  well  known  to  Mr.  Maclure's  friends  that,  in  1826,  he  projected  a  gigantic  scheme 
of  education,  which  was  designed  to  embrace  all  that  is  valuable  in  literature,  science* 
and  art.  The  centre  of  these  operations  was  established  at  New  Harmony,  in  Indiana  ; 
and  thither,  at  a  great  expense,  Mr.  Maelure  concentrated  his  library,  collections  in  Na- 
tural Hiatory,  and  whatever  else  could  best  promote  his  design;  but  his  advanced  years* 
and  consequent  infirmities,  prevented  his  personal  supervision  of  the  plan,  which,  during 
his  long  residence  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  became,  in  a  great  measure,  inoperative,  and  was 
finally  suspended  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Say.  This  event  determined  the  proprietor  of 
these  treasures  to  make  them  useful  through  another  channel,  by  transferring  them  to 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ;  which  be  accordingly  did  in  the  summer  of  1886. 
This  rare  liberality  at  once  doubled  the  library  of  our  institution,  and  supplied  it  with  n 
great  number  of  valuable  works,  not  only  on  Natural  History,  but  on  all  the  subjects 
already  enumerated.  It  would  encroach  too  much  on  the  space  allotted  to  this  memoir* 
to  present  even  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  library,  wnich  contains  2,259  volumes. 
Among  them  are,  Bonaparte's  great  work  on  Egypt,  Piranesi's  Italy,  and  the  splendkl 
natural  history  illustrations  of  Redouts,  Humboldt,  Poli,  and  many  otbers.  Referring  for 
particulars  to  the  Library  catalogue,  we  may  here  merely  add  that  the  latter  now  embm- 
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eaf  netriy  7,000  yolumat,  which  Hiay  bo  ctowed,  aeeordfatg  to.iise,  la  the  fcOowiBf  man- 

Folio 074 

Qotrto 1,600 

OcUvo 8,788 

Duodecimo 888 

Total 0,880 

Bolide  thooo  volamoo,  the  Library  eoDtaiof  486  separate  mapo  and  eharta. 

The  first  atiompt  to  print  an  entire  catalogue  of  tliis  Library  originated  in  the  spring  of 
1888,  and  was  completed  in  October  of  the  same  year.  A  manoocript  catalogue,  how- 
oirer,  though  on  a  dtflTerent  plan  from  the  published  one,  was  made  many  years  proTiotia^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  then  Library  Committee,  but  chiefly  by  Dr.  Hays,  to  whooa 
the  Library  is  indebted  for  many  important  services. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  omit  remarking,  that  one  of  the  greatest  desideratm 
for  our  institution  is  a  ^Ei6rary  Fund^  the  annual  proceeds  of  which  siMuld  bo  ezpeadod 
in  the  purchase  of  books,  liie  want  of  such  a  provision  has  been  greatly  ielt  for  many 
years  past,  and  its  importance  must  bo  obvious  to  every  one.  No  exertions  should  m 
spared  in  establishing  the  nucleus  of  this  fund,  which,  once  commenced,  we  have  no 
doubt,  would,  in  a  few  years,  receive  such  additions  as  would  make  it  subserve  all  the 
reasonable  wants  of  the  Society. 

SBoology. — ^The  constant  attention  required  by  the  large  Zoological  preparations,  and 
the  space  necessary  to  their  proper  exhibitioo,  are  obstacles  against  which  our  institutioo 
has  been  hitherto  inadequately  provided.  Hence  the  Academy  nas  but  recently  attempted 
to  make  a  systematic  collection  of  quadrupeds.  The  commencement,  however,  is  prom- 
ising ;  many  indigenous,  and  some  foreign  species,  having  already  been  obtained. 

The  department  of  Comparative  Anatomy  embraces  some  highly  Interesting  subiee(S| 
among  which  we  may  particularise  the  perfect  skeleton  of  the  Indian  Rhinoceros,  (R.  tpt* 
dieui^  brought  from  the  interior  of  Hindostan,  by  Dr.  Burrougb,  and  presented  to  the 
Academy  by  a  subscription  of  the  members. 

This  department  also  embraces  a  series  of  the  crania  of  all  classes  of  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, amounting  to  more  than  Avt  hundred  specimens.  The  human  skulls  alone,  in  this 
collection,  are  nearly  two  hundred  in  number,  embracing  numerous  varieties  of  aU  the 
races  of  men. 

OmUhology, — Perhaps  no  one  of  the  Natural  Sciences  has  been  more  assiduously  cul- 
tivated by  the  members  of  the  Academy,  than  Ornithology.  This  observation  Is  estab- 
lished by  reference  to  the  splendid  works  which  have  successively  appeared  from 
Alexander  Wilson,  George  Ord,  Charles  Luden  Bonaparte,  and  J.  J.  Audubon.  Theoo 
gentlemen  have  widely  diffused  the  taste  for  thb  elegant  atudy,  and  have,  in  truth,  left 
comparatively  little  to  be  accomplished  by  future  inquirers.  The  collection  of  birds  in 
the  Academy  already  exceeds  1,000  species,  of  which  about  600  are  displayed  in  cases. 

This  series  Includes  a  collection  of  260  species  of  the  birds  of  Surinam,  presented  by  Dr. 
Hering,  late  of  that  province,  and  now  of  ibis  city.  From  our  fellow-member.  Dr.  Bur- 
rough,  the  Academy  has  received  upwards  of  200  species  ot  the  birds  of  India,  many  of 
which  are  of  extreme  rarity. 

Rhthyologv, — ^Tbe  collection  of  Fbhes  is  as  yet  comparatively  inconsklerable.  A  series 
of  those  iohaEiting  the  waters  of  Guiana,  has  been  presented  by  Dr.  Hering.  Dr.  Bur- 
rough  has  deposited  an  interesting  collection  from  some  of  the  remoter  provinces  of  India, 
and  the  American  species  have,  of  late,  received  considerable  accessions. 

Conehohgy. — ^Tbe  cabinet  of  Shells,  which  b  ranged  in  horlxontal  cases,  presents  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  portions  of  the  Academy's  museum.  The  number  of  species  is 
upwards  of  2,000,  displayed  on  plaster  pedestals,  with  the  names  atteched ;  much  labor 
having  been  beatowed  for  several  years  past  in  ascertaining  their  generic  and  specific  de- 
iignauons.  The  Academy  Is  under  particular  obligations  to  Dr.  Burrougb,  Dr.  Ruschen- 
berger,  Capteln  Land,  Mr.  Poolson,  Mr.  J.  K.  Townsend,  Mr.  Nuttall,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  Say,  for  their  contributions  to  the  series  of  marine  shells.  An  interesting  part  of  the 
collection  is  formed  by  the  fresh-water  and  land  shells,  coUeeted  and  presented  by  Col. 
Long,  Dr.  Burrougb,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Lea,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  J.  M.  Earle,  Mr.  J.  Ronald- 
son,  Dr.  Hildreth,  and  Dr.  Pennock. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  this  department  is  that  of  the  Baron  Cuvlor. 

Herpetologv. — ^The  Reptiles  are  numerous,  and  include  a  large  proportion  of  the 
known  Amoitean,  and  a  great  nnmbor  of  exotic  species.    This  dopartmoat  is  especially 
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indebted  to  tbe  exertions  of  Dr.  Harlan,  Dr.  Burrough,  Dr.  Blandmg  and  Dr.  Hering;. 
Daring  the  year  1830,  the  latter  gentleman  presented  upwards  of  200  species  of  tlie  ser- 
pents, lacerta,  and  other  reptiles  ot  the  north-eastern  regions  of  South  America.  We 
liaTe  much  pleasure  in  adding,  that  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Hering  in  this  and  other  depart- 
ments, was  suggested  and  directed  by  the  late  Rev.  Lewis  de  Schweinitz  of  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania.  The  collections  were  submitted  to  the  discretional  distribution  of  this  gen- 
tleman, who  transmitted  them  entire  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

The  Crustacea  and  Zoophytes  embrace  many  American,  and  some  foreign  species,  for 
which  the  Society  is  particularly  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Say. 

Entomology. — Of  the  many  tboasand  species  of  Insects  possessed  by  the  Academy,  a 
very  large  proportion  is  formed  by  the  entire  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Say,  who 
left  it  by  verbal  bequest  through  his  lady,  in  1834.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  add, 
that  another  collection  of  upwards  of  4,000  species,  (two  thirds  of  which  are  American,) 
chiefly  collected  by  one  of  our  members,  will  be  presented  to  the  Society,  as  soon  as 
more  effectual  measures  can  be  devised  for  their  preservation.  With  the  collections  of 
Dr.  Hering,  already  mentioned,  were  400  species  of  insects,  in  fine  order,  from  the 

Province  of  Surinam.    The  collection  of  Lepidoptera  has  been  chiefly  derived  from 
Ir.  T.  R.  Peale. 

Botany. — The  Herbarium  embraces  33,000  species  of  plants,  of  which  no  less  than  23,000 
were  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  by  our  late  fellow  member,  the  Rev.  Lewis  David  Von 
Schweinitz.  These  were  the  acquisitions  of  a  single  individual,  during  a  period  of  forty 
years  devoted  to  a  favorite  science.  Mr.  Schwelnitz's  American  species  were  chiefly 
collected  by  himself,  though  very  many  specimens  were  supplied  by  his  correspondents. 
This  great  cdllection  also  embraces  the  entire  herbarium  of  the  late  Dr.  Baldwin,  which 
is  particularly  rich  in  plants  of  North  and  South  America,  (especially  from  Florida  and 
the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Ay  res,)  and  was,  on  inspection  by  Mr.  Schweinitz,  found  Co  con- 
tain upwards  of  3,000  species  not  embraced  in  his  previous  collection. 

The  Academy  also  possesses  the  valuable  herbarium  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nultall.  This 
gentleman  is  well  known  to  have  been  for  many  years  ardently  engaged  in  botanical  re- 
searches, in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  has  traversed  the  United  States  and  Territories, 
in  almost  every  direction — the  courses  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  rivers, — the  great 
lakes, — Carolina,  Georgia  and  Louisiana.  Three  thousand  species  of  plants,  the  reward 
of  these  labors,  are  now  incorporated  with  the  Academy's  collection ;  while  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, Mr.Nuttall  presented  his  whole  exotic  herbarium,  embracing,  among  others,  1,600 
Cape  plants,  collected  by  Marson,  a  large  number  of  New  Holland  plants,  and  many  in- 
teresting species  of  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  collected  by  For:iter,  Labil- 
lardiere,  and  others — in  all  several  thousand  additional  species.  Still  more  recently,  Mr. 
Nuttall  has  enriched  the  collection  bv  the  donation  of  a  complete  suite  of  the  specimens 
collected  by  him  in  his  late  ardnous  journey  across  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  month  of 
the  Columbia  river,  different  parts  of  California,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  This  last  do* 
nation  embraces  many  hundreds  of  ondescribed  species. 

The  whole,  observes  Mr.  Johnson,  is  now  arranged  after  the  neat  and  judicious  manner 
of  Mr.  de  Schweinitx,  into  scientific  order,  on  a  plan  to  embrace  the  collections  of  the 
latter  naturalist  with  the  previous  herbarium  of  the  Academy ;  "  secured  as  far  as  possi-  . 
ble  from  the  depredations  of  insects,  and  easy  of  access  for  the  purposes  of  research  and 
comparison.*'  The  merit  of  thb  beautiful  and  elaborate  arrangement,  is  almost  exclusively 
due  to  Dr.  Pickering,  who,  in  uniting  the  several  collections,  has,  as  far  as  practicable, 
brought  together  such  plants  as  belong  to  the  same  natural  families  of  Jussieu,  without 
disturbing  the  previous  plan  of  Mr.  De  Schweinitz,  who  followed  the  artificial  classificao 
tion  of  Linnaeus.* 

Geology  and  Mineralogy,^ffext  to  the  Botanical,  the  Geological  series  Is  the  most 
complete  of  the  Academy's  collections.  It  comprises  about  6,000  specimens,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  fossil  organic  remains  of  animals  and  plants.  The  fossils  are  arranged 
according  to  the  formations  in  which  they  occur,  and  aflbrd  matter  of  great  interest  to  the 
geologist. 

The  Mineralogical  Cabinet  embraces  about  8,000  specimens,  which  have  been  largely 
contributed  to  by  Mr.  Maclure,  especially  in  the  European  series.  Incorporated  with, 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  above  collection,  are  several  hundred  valuable  specimens,  de* 
posited  by  Dr.  T.  M*Euen.  A  beautiful  series  of  American  minerals  from  Lockport,  N. 
v.,  is  deposited  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher.    They  consbt  chiefly  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 

*  Sloe*  tbs  preoedlof  etatsoMnt  waa  drawn  vp,  the  Society  hai  r«ceivad  the  hif  hly  flattering  intelH- 
gence,  that  Or.  Menke.  of  Pyraont,  in  Oormany,  hae  preiented  bii  entire  Uerbariam,  throMli  our  fellow- 
member,  Dr.  C.  F.  Riirinna,  fJoited  Statei  Cunaul  at  Dresden.  Thii  fr<*at  eoltoction,  the  frutU  of  many 
ysare  ardent  devotion  to  botanieal  leieneo,  ambraoae  twenty  tboomad  ipeciea  of  plaata. 
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lime,  and  the  sulphate  of  ttronlian.    The  mlts  of  lead,  from  the  Perkiomen  mine,  are 

Srotmbly  the  finest  hitherto  obtained  from  an  American  locality.  Mr.  H.  Seybert,  Mr. 
OS.  P.  Smith,  and  Mr.  C.  U.  Shepard,  have  contributed  larnly  to  this  department  la 
arranging  tlie  minerals,  the  system  of  Professor  Cleaveland  has  been  adopted  throughout. 
But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  roiiieralogical  collection  is  that  which  has 
heen  presented  by  Mr.  Macture.  The  extent  of  this  series  is  not  known ;  but  there  im 
reason  for  believing  that  it  far  exceeds,  boih  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  spectmene, 
all  the  previous  acquisitions  of  the  Academy  in  this  department.  Arrangements  are  novr 
in  progress  for  conveying  this  collection  to  Philadelphia. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  according  to  the  last  report  which  has  been  received. 

President— William  Madure.  Viee  iVfsUsnfs— William  Hembel,  John  Price  Welh- 
erill.  Corresponding  Sleeretarj/— Samuel  George  Morton,  M.  D.  Recording  Scere^ 
lory — ^Thomas  Stewardson,  Jr.  M.  D.  Librarian — Robert  Bridges,  M.  D.  TVeosur^ —  ^ 
George  W.  Carpenter.  Curators — Charles  Pickering,  M.  D.,  Walter  R.  Johnson.  * 
Thomas  M'Euen,  M.  D.,  Edward  Hallowell,  M.  D.  Auditor t^VLn^xt  E.  Peterson,  W. 
S.  Vaux.  Cummitlee  of  Publication — Thomas  M'Euen,  M.  D.,  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.» 
Alfred  L.  Elwyo,  M.  D.,  Walter  R.  Johnson.  Edward  Hallowell,  M.  D. 

We  omit  the  insertion  of  a  list  of  the  members  and  corresponding  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  it  is  so  large  as  to  occupy  sixteen  pages  In  the  original  report. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  MELLEN. 

[Prepared  by  Willi  am  Willis,  Esq.,  Portland.] 

Chief  Justice  Prentiss  Mellen  of  Maine,  and  Henry  Mellen,  both  of 
whom  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1784,  were  sons  of  Rev.  John  Mellen 
of  Sterling,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetta. 
Their  father  was  son  of  Thomas  Mellen,  a  farmer  in  Hopkinton,  Ms.,  and  was 
born  in  that  place  March  22, 1722,  O.  S.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1741,  and  was  settled  in  the  ministry  in  the  Second  Parish  of  Lancaster, 
now  Sterling,  in  1744.  In  1749,  November  30th,  he  married  Rebecca  Prentiss, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Prentiss  of  Lancaster,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, 
five  daughters  and  four  sons,  all  born  in  Sterling. 

He  continued  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Sterling  until  1778,  when  he  was 
dismissed  at  his  own  request  in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  sustain  him, 
in  the  midst  of  the  privations  and  distresses  occasioned  by  the  war.  He 
resided  at  Cambridge  from  that  time  until  1784,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from 
the  parish  of  Hanover  in  the  Old  Colony,  and  was  installed  the  same  year.  He 
remained  there  twenty-one  years,  when  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity,  he 
withdrew  from  the  ministry  in  1805,  and  the  next  year  moved  to  Reading,  in 
Massachusetts,  to  reside  with  his  eldest  daughter,  the  widow  of  Rev.  Caleb 
Prentiss.  He  died  at  that  place  July  4, 1807,  aged  85  years.  His  wife  died 
in  1802,  at  Hanover,  aged  75.  Mr.  Mellen  was  a  sound  scholar,  a  man  of 
great  simplicity  of  manners  and  purity  of  life,  and  highly  respected  by  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry. 

His  son  Henry  was  his  fifth  child,  and  was  born  in  1757 :  Prentiss  was  his 
eighth,  and  was  born  October  11,  1764.  They  both  pursued  their  preparatory 
studies  under  the  direction  of  their  father,  and  entered  college  in  1780.  Henry, 
afler  leaving  college,  pursued  the  study  of  law,  and  established  himself  in  the 
practice  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  he  died  in  1809.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
mind,  full  of  wit  and  humor,  and  the  delight  of  his  companions.  His  death  was 
much  lamented.  Their  oldest  brother,  John,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1770,  was  many  years  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Barnstable,  and  died  at 
Cambridge  September  19, 1828,  aged  76. 

Their  sisters  were  all  married  but  Sopkictj  who  died  in  1778.  The  eldest, 
Pamela,  married  Rev.  Caleb  Prentiss  of  Reading,  by  whom  she  had  several 
children,  and  after  his  death,  John  Waldron  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  she  died  in 
1823.    Rebecca  married  Peter  Green,  a  lawyer  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  died  in 
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1800,  the  same  year  with  her  husband,  aged  46.  Mary  married  first  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Parker,  second  Abraham  Duncan  of  Dover;  she  died  at  Readings 
in  1838,  aged  78,  leaving  one  daughter  by  her  second  husband.  CharlotUy  the 
youngest  child,  was  born  February  23,  1768,  married  William  A.  Kent  of 
Concord,  N.  H.,  1792,  and  died  at  that  place  in  1820,  aged  52,  leaving  several 
children,  among  whom  is  Edward  Kent,  the  present  governor  of  Maine. 

Prertiss  Mellen,  the  principal  subject  of  our  memoir,  went  to  Barnstable 
after  he  graduated,  and  spent  a  year  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Joseph 
Otis,  Esq.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Shearjashub  Bourne,  Esq. 
of  Barnstable,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Taunton  in  October,  1788.  On 
this  occasion,  in  conformity  to  an  ancient  custom,  as  he  humorously  remarked, 
he  treated  the  Court  and  the  Bar  with  half  a  pail  of  punch,  which  in  the 
technical  language  of  the  day  was  called  **the  coifs  tail.**  He  commenced 
practice  in  his  native  town  of  Sterling,  but  finding  little  encouragement,  he 
removed,  after  eight  months,  to  South  Bridgewater.  Here  he  continued  until 
1791,  during  which  time  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Miss  Sally  Hudson 
of  Hartford,  Ct^  who  was  visiting  at  Bridgewater,  which  ripened  into  marriage 
in  May,  1795.  In  November,  1791,  not  meeting  with  so  much  success  as  he 
wished,  he  visited  his  brother  Henry  at  Dover,  with  whom  he  spent  the  winter 
and  spring,  assisting  him  in  bis  profession.  In  the  following  summer,  at  the 
request  and  by  the  advice  of  his  firm  and  steadfast  friend  the  late  Judge 
Thacher,  who  was  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Maine,  he  established 
himself  at  Biddeford. 

His  beginning  here  was  of  the  most  humble  character ;  his  office  was  in  the 
room  of  a  tavern,  which  was  pre-occupied  by  three  beds  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers;  **balf  a  table  and  one  chair"  completed  the  inventory  of  his 
furniture,  as  he  once  described  it  to  the  writer.  But  from  this  humble  foundation 
arose  a  superstructure  of  an  enduring  and  brilliant  character.  From  1804  until 
his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice,  he  practised  in  every  county  of  the  State. 
In  1806  he  moved  to  Portland,  where  his  professional  engagements  had  already 
become  numerous ;  and  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  head  of  the  profession,  being 
employed  in  every  action  of  importance  in  all  the  counties.  At  the  bar,  his 
manner  was  fervid  and  impassioned ;  he  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  his  client,  and  never  for  a  moment  neglected  it  or  failed  to  improve 
every  opportunity  in  the  weakness  of  his  opponent's  case  or  his  error  in  man- 
aging it  to  secure  success. 

His  competitors  at  the  Bar  were  men  of  high  legal  attainments  and  great 
natural  abilities;  among  them  were  Chief  Justice  Parker  and  J.ustice  Wilde^ 
both  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  who  lived  and  practised  in  Maine 
previous  to  their  elevation  to  the  bench,  Daniel  Davis,  late  Solicitor  General, 
Salmon  Chase,  Stephen  Longfellow,  Ezekiel  Whitman  and  Benjamin  Orr:  To 
gain  an  ascendancy  among  such  men  required  no  common  powers. 

In  1808  and  1809,  and  again  in  1817,  he  was  elected  a  counsellor  of  Massa- 
chusetts; in  1816  he  was  chosen  elector  at  large  for  President.  In  1817,  while 
he  held  the  office  of  counsellor,  he  was  appointed  a  senator  in  Congress  from 
Massachusetts,  which  situation  he  held  until  Maine  was  organized  as  a  separate 
State  in  1820,  when  in  July  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State.  The  same  year,  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  both  from  Harvard 
and  Bowdoin  Colleges. 

He  continued  to  discharge  the  laboriousdutiesof  Chief  Justice,  with  «ingular 
industry,  fidelity  and  ability  until  1834,  when  he  was  legally  disqualified  by 
age.  On  the  bench,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  practice,  his  familiarity  with 
decided  cases,  his  singleness  and  purity  of  purpose,  were  peculiarly  valuable 
at  the  period  when  he  presided  in  our  highest  judicial  tribunal.  With  what 
aocoess  and  ability  he  discharged  this  important  duty,  may  in  a  measure  be 
perceived  by  examining  the  first  eleven  volumes  of  the  Maine  reports.  An 
earnest  desire  to  render  exact  justice  in  every  case  was  a  ruling  feature  of  bis 
mind;  and  no  judge  ever  performed  his  duties  with  more  conscientiousness,  than 
did  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

On  the  retirement  of  Judge  Mellen  from  the  bench,  the  bar  addressed  to  him. 
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through  a  committee  of  their  moet  able  members,  a  letter,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed the  high  sense  which  they  entertained  of  his  merils  and  services  as  an 
able  and  upright  judge,  and  of  his  qualities  as  a  man.  To  this  tribute  of  respect 
and  aifection,  he  responded  with  great  sensibility. 

In  1836,  Judge  Mellen  was  appointed  by  the  execative  of  Maine  at  the  head 
of  a  commission  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  State,  which  had  accumulated  to  near 
1,000  chapters  of  various  and  in  some  instances  inconsistent  provisions.  He 
earnestly  engaged  in  this  task,  and  the  next  year  the  commissioners  made  their 
report,  comprising  the  whole  body  of  the  statute  law  in  178  chapters,  under 
12  titles.    This  was  the  last  public  service  of  this  excellent  man  and  able  jurist. 

But  we  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  speaking  of  the  many  amiable 
qualities  which  were  no  less  distinguishing  than  his  intellectual.  We  believe 
the  observation  which  he  made  in  his  last  sickness  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  he 
had  always  endeavored  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  He  was  a  religious 
man,  he  was  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  faithful  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  From  natural  temperament  he  was  cheerful  and  gay; 
full  of  wit  and  anecdote,  he  was  fond  of  society,  of  which  he  was  the  life  and 
joy. 

On  his  death-bed,  while  reason  continued,  he  was  cheerful,  patient  and 
resif^ned.  He  was  entirely  submissive  to  the  divine  will,  and  surrendered  hia 
spirit  to  its  Author  with  a  humble  trust  of  a  glorious  resurrection  through  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer.  His  wife  died  September  10,  1838,  aged  71.  They 
bad  six  children,  four  of  whom  survive,  three  daughters  and  one  son.  Grenville 
Mellen,  who  is  favorably  known  for  his  contributions  to  American  literature,  is 
his  eldest  and  only  surviving  son ;  he  is  a  graduate  at  Harvard  of  the  class  of 
1818,  and  is  now  absent  on  a  voyage  to  Cuba  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Judge  Mellen  ceased  from  his  labors  on  the  Gist  of  December,  1840,  afler  a 
sickness  of  about  six  weeks,  the  eCTect  of  an  attack  upon  the  lungs,  at  the  age 
of  76  years.  His  brother  John  died  at  the  same  age,  and  his  mother  died  of 
the  same  disease  at  the  age  of  75. 

A  few  additional  remarks  upon  his  professional  and  private  character,  wili 
close  our  notice  of  this  distinguished  man. 

At  the  bar,  Mr.  Mellen  was  ardent,  at  times  impetuous,  frequently  impatient 
under  restraint,  but  always  courteous  and  kind,  and  always  pursuing  with 
unflagging  zeal  the  interest  of  his  client.  He  attacked  with  irresistible  force 
and  rapidity  the  weak  points  of  his  adversary's  position,  and  enforced  his  owa 
by  all  the  weapons  of  argument  and  wit  He  was  a  ready  and  accurate  lawyer, 
and  an  eloquent  and  effective  advocate. 

He  was,  too,  a  man  of  warm  imagination  and  fine  literary  taste,  although  he 
was  not  deeply  read  in  the  ancient  and  modern  classics.  He  early  inclined  to 
cultivate  a  familiarity  with  the  muses,  and  like  another  distinguished  judge  of 
our  day,  he  made  poetry  the  sport  of  his  idle  hours,  from  his  earliest  to  his 
latest  age. 

On  the  bench.  Judge  Mellen  was  careful  and  thorough  in  the  investigation  of 
all  points  presented  to  his  consideration.  His  great  anxiety  was  to  determine 
every  case  according  to  the  law  and  evidence,  and  to  do  impartial  justice.  He 
was  at  times  impatient  at  the  delay  and  procrastination  which  have  become  an 
increasing  evil  in  the  management  of  causes,  and  was  eager  to  press  the  busi- 
ness of  tlie  court  to  a  conclusion.  He  had  been  taught  promptness  and  despatch 
in  the  school  of  Paine,  and  Parsons,  and  Sedgwick,  who  kept  the  cases  before 
them  in  constant  progress  from  the  opening  to  the  close.  He  always  regarded 
as  something  more  than  a  formal  declaration  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  requires  that  *^  right  and  justice  shall  be  administered  freely  and  without 
sale,  completely  and  without  denial,  promptly  and  without  delay."  He  may  be 
said  to  have  grown  up  with  the  law  in  this  State,  for  until  about  the  time  he 
came  into  it,  the  law  was  but  little  known  as  a  science  among  us,  and  not  a 
volume  of  American  reports,  and  scarcely  a  native  elementary  treatise  on  the 
subject  had  then  been  published. 

But  above  all  his  other  qualifications,  the  crowning  attributes  of  Judge 
Mellen's  character  were  sterling  integrity,  and  firm  religious  principle.  His 
whole  life  was  clear  and  transparent ;  it  was  regulated  by  motives  drawn  firooi 
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a  pare  and  permanent  soorce,  and  directed  bv  general  benevolence,  and  a  high 
sense  of  moral  obligatioOk  The  calmnese  and  patience  with  which  he  bore  hie 
last  sickness,  and  resigned  his  spirit  to  its  Divine  Author,  bore  ample  testimony 
to  the  rectitude  of  his  heart,  the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  and  the  firmness  of  hii 
principles.  When  reviving  from  one  of  those  periods  of  almost  suspended  ani- 
mation, which  frequently  occurred  during  his  last  sickness,  he  uttered  expres- 
sions which  showed  his  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father^ 
and  his  hope  of  forgiveness  and  acceptance  through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer* 
Although  impatient  to  go,  he  was  yet  perfectly  resigned ;  at  one  time  he  said, 
**  I  seem  to  be  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth ;  the  body  clings  to  its 
native  element,  while  the  spirit  struggles  to  be  free."  And  affain,  **  I  can't  let 
go,  the  thread  of  life  is  too  strong.*'  The  spirit  at  length  broke  from  its  bond- 
age, and  we  trust  is  now  employed  in  a  higher  and  better  service  in  the  man* 
sions  of  the  blessed. 

The  Cumberland  Bar,  immediately  on  his  death  being  announced,  held  a 
meeting,  the  Supreme  Court  being  in  session,  at  which  the  following  proceed- 
ings took  place. 

"The  members  of  this  Bar  having  received  the  painful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  late 
distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  oldest  and  a  celoved  member  of  our  ano- 
ciation,  to  whom  we  were  sincerely  and  strongly  attached,  have  in  token  of  respect  lor  his  long 
and  valuable  services,  and  for  his  many  estimable  qualities,  adopted  the  following  resolves,  to  bs 
placed  on  the  Records,  of  this  Bar : 

**  Raolvedf  That  this  Bar  have  received  with  deep  sensibility,  tidings  of  the  decease  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Mklleit,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  practised  in  our  courts^  and  for  fourteen 
years  presided  in  our  highest  judicial  tribunal,  and  who  discharged  the  duties  of  his  various  respoi^ 
sibie  oflSces  with  singular  promptness,  fidelity,  purity,  and  ability. 

"  Resolved f  That  we  lament  his  death  as  a  professional  brother — as  an  upright  Judge— as  an 
honest  man — whose  place  in  the  community  cannot  eanly  be  filled,  and  whose  memory  will  ever 
be  cherished. 

"  ReMobaed,  That  a^  a  token  of  our  veneration  and  respect  for  our  departed  firiead  and  brottaar, 
we  will  attend  his  funeral  as  a  fraternal  association  and  a  professional  family. 

"  Retdved,  That  these  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  now  in  seastoo, 
over  which  the  deceased  presided  so  long  and  so  ably ;  ana  that  the  Hon.  Ezekiel  Whitman,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Bar,  be  requested  to  offer  them  to  the  Court,  with  such  remarks 
as  lie  may  deem  suited  to  the  occasion. 

*'  Retoived,  That  these  resolutions  be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  in  testimoay 
of  the  sympathy  we  feel  for  their  and  our  loss." 
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JONATHAN  BELCHER. 

[GoferoOT  of  Massaohusetts  and  New  Hampshire  from  1730  to  1741 }  aad  ef  New  Jersey  from  1747  to  1757.] 

Jonathan  Bblchbr,  the  only  son  of  the  Honorable  Andrew  Belcher,  and  grandscm 
of  Andrew  Belcher,  who  came  from  England  in  1640,  and  settled  soon  affer  at  Cambridge, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  8th  January,  1682.  His  father  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  19th 
January,  1647,  and  removed  to  Boeton  In  1677.  He  became  the  most  opulent  merchant 
of  hifl  time  in  Boston,  and  is  deecribed  aa  **  an  ornament  and  blessing  to  his  coantry." 
He  was  for  some  years  an  assistant  of  the  colony,  and  was  one  of  the  council  of  safety 
appointed  by  the  people,  on  the  depotiiion  of  Androe  In  1689.  He  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  province,  from  May,  1702,  until  Slst  October,  1717,  when 
be  died,  at  the  age  of  70  years.  His  son  received  the  best  education  which  the  country 
aflbrded,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1699,  in  a  class  disiinguiahed  for  talenta 
and  character. 
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Mr.  Belcher  did  not  incline  to  enter  upon  professional  studies,  and  soon  after  leaving  col- 
lege, commenced  business  as  a  merchant  in  Boston.  To  extend  his  business  and  corres- 
pondence, as  well  as  to  reap  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  he  went  to  Europe  io  1704, 
•pent  several  yean  in  Enclaod  and  on  the  continent,  where  he  became  Icnown  to  many  dis- 
tinguished characters,  and  received  the  highest  marks  of  their  esteem.  Returning  to  Bos- 
ton, in  1710,  he  enlarged  his  business,  became  an  active  politician,  and  a  candidate  for  public 
honors.  He  represented  his  native  town  in  the  provincial  assembly,  and  was  afterwards 
a  member  of  the  council.  In  this  body,  he  became  distinguished  for  his  activity,  and 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  province.  He  had  been,  from  his  entrance  into  public 
life,  the  intimate  associate  of  Governor  Shute,  and  an  advocate  of  the  measures  pursued 
by  him,  and  followed  up  by  his  successor,  Governor  Burnet.  These  measures  were 
unsatisfactory  to  the  people,  who  generally  returned  a  majority  of  the  assembly  opposed 
to  the  governor.  Perceiving  no  smooth  road  to  preferment  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Belcher, 
with  that  &ctlity  which  has  distinguished  a  certain  class  of  politidans  in  later  timet, 
suddenly  changed  his  ground,  and  joined  the  party  in  opposition  to  Governor  Burnet. 

Mr.  Belcher  s  commanding  abilities,  and  popular  manners,  were  circumstances  that 
operated  in  his  favor,  and  in  1728,  he  was  chosen  as  the  agent  of  the  province  to  repair 
to  the  court  of  George  II.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1729,  the  assembly  sent  up  to  Governor 
Burnet  for  his  approval  the  list  of  counsellors  and  assistants  at  that  time  chosen.  The  . 
governor  approved  all  but  two,  one  of  whom  was  Belcher,  whom  he  designated  as  a 
leader  of  tne  opposition.  Belcher  soon  after  left  for  England.  There  he  represented  to 
the  King  the  true  situation  of  the  province,  and  the  general  opposition  among  the  people 
to  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  salary  for  the  governor,  in  whose  appointment  they  were 
permitted  to  have  no  choice. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  which  the  people  of  Massachusetts  manifested  against  the 
Instructions  to  Governor  Burnet,*^  gave  great  offence  in  England,  and  for  a  lime  the  gov- 
ernment seriously  contemplated  measures  which  would  subject  them  to  a  still  more  abso* 
lute  dependence  on  the  crown,  than-  that  of  which  they  complained.  But  Mr.  Belcher, 
being  on  the  ground,  and  being  supported  by  a  strong  interest  at  court,  aided  also  by  that 
of  the  former  Governor  Shute,  who  generously  waived  his  own  claims,  the  English  gov- 
ernment determined  on  appointing  him  to  the  office  of  governor,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Burnet^  They  supposed  that  being  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and 
acquainted  with  the  temper  and  wishes  of  the  people,  Governor  Belcher  would  have 
Influence  enough  to  conquer  the  opposition,  by  carrying  the  favorite  point  of  a  fixed 
salary,  which  the  assembly  had  so  long  resisted  On  the  other  hand,  the  people,  whose 
agent  he  had  been,  were  also  gratified  at  his  appointment,  believing  that  he  would  not 
perplex  the  legislature  by  pressing  those  instructions  which  had  occasioned  so  much 
difficulty  with  his  predecessors. f  In  this,  however,  they  were  soon  undeceived.  Gov- 
ernor Belcher  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  10th  August,  1780,t  and  at  his  first  meeting  with 
the  General  Court,  he  proposed  to  have  his  salary  fixed  according  to  the  instructions  he 
bad  received,  which  were  precisely  those  given  to  his  predecessor.  The  prominent 
leaders  among  the  people,  who  until  this  time  had  been  the  warmest  friends  of  Governor 
Belcher,  now  became  his  opponents.  They  at  first  dissembled  their  opposition,  and 
attempted  to  avoid  altercation;  but  when  be  refused  his  assent  to  a  bill  which  they  had 
passed  for  his  support,  they  assumed  a  bolder  attitude,  and  he  found  them  not  to  be 
moved  by  his  arguments  or  persuasions,  but  resolutely  bent  on  supporting  the  views  of 

*  The  nawi  of  Gov.  Burnetii  death  reached  London,  on  the  S4th  Oct.  1799,  end  the  appointment  of  Got. 
Belcher  wai  announced  on  the  99th  November  following.  Thp  royal  commisaion,  however,  beare  date 
aeth  Jan.  1730. 

t  Upon  the  appointment  of  Belcher  to  the  government  of  Manachutetti,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watta 
addreeaed  to  him  an  adulatory  poem,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  which  ii  in  a  itrain  of  panegyric  eo 
eatcavagant  at  to  border  on  impiety  :— 

*<  Go,  Belcher,  go  aifume  thy  gloriooa  iway ; 
Faction  expiret,  and  Botlon  lonn  to  obey. 
Beneath  th^  rule  may  Truth  and  Virtue  apcead, 
Divine  Religion  raise  aloft  her  head    . 
And  deal  her  bleaaings  round.    Let  Tndia  hear 
That  Jeans  reigna,  and  her  wild  tribes  prepare 
For  iMiavenly  joya.    Thy  power  ahail  rule  by  love ; 
8o  reigna  our  Jesus  in  the  realma  above. 
lUuatrioua  pattern  !    Let  him  fix  thine  eye, 
And  guide  thy  hand.    He  from  the  worlda  on  high 
Came  once  an  Envoy  und  returnM  a  King ; 
^  The  aona  of  light  in  thronga  their  homage  bring, 

While  glory,  life,  and  joy  beneath  hia  sceptre  apring." 

The  date  of  this  poem,  in  writing  which  the  excellent  Doctor  aeema  to  have  been  "  poeaeeted  with  all 
the  aoul  of  dedicating  proae,"  is  31st  March,  1730. 

t  Rev.  J.  Sewall  thus  notices  in  his  Journal  the  arrival  of  Governor  Belcher  :•— "  Aug.  10, 1730.  Gov. 
Belcher  landed  about  11  o'clock;,  A.  M.  The  Ministera  aaluted  him  near  ye  Town  House.  12.  The  CJnittd 
Mioistors  of  the  Town  waited  on  ye  Govsraori  and  Mr.  Colman  made  a  dpeecli  to  him  io  yr  NasMi* 
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former  lecislataref .  The  gOTemor»  ensious  to  avoid  further  eolli§ioD»  fimiliy  hidaeed 
the  anenibly  to  apply  for  auch  a  modification  of  the  royal  inatrucUonB  aa  to  permit  him 
to  receive  their  cranta  from  time  to  time,  and  tbua  the  controveray  waa  ended. 

In  Governor  fielcher*a  comroiasion  waa  included  the  government  of  New  Hampahire^ 
and  on  the  26th  of  Auguat,  he  first  met  the  aaaembly  of  that  province  at  Portaroouth. 
Here  he  at  first  accepted  an  invitation,  and  resided  at  the  house  of  the  Lieutenant- 

fovernor,  Wenlworth ;  but  soon  became  hia  enemy,  from  the  following  circumatance. 
labile  Belcher  waa  in  England,  and  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  or  Sbute  would 
be  appointed  to  succeed  Burnet,  Lieutenant-governor  Wentworth,  like  aome  politidana  of 
more  modem  achoola,  anzioua  to  secure  the  friendahip  of  the  aucceaaful  competitor,  wrote 
complimentary  lettera  both  to  Shute  and  Belcher.  Thla  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
latter  while  in  Portamouth,  he  resented  it  aa  an  act  of  duplicity,  and  reproached  Mr. 
Wentworth  in  aevere  terroa,  and  refused  to  visit  him.  Nor  did  his  reaentment  atop  hero. 
He  limited  Wentworth's  compensation  to  certain  fees  and  perquisitea  amounting  to  about 
fifty  pounds  sterling  a  year ;  and  removed  some  of  Wentworth's  connections  from  office, 
to  make  way  for  his  own  friends.  Atkinson,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Wentworth,  and 
at  that  time  held  the  officea  of  Collector,  Naval  Officer,  and  Sheriff  of  the  province,  waa 
deprived  of  the  two  first,  and  in  the  laat  another  peraon  waa  appointed  to  abare  the 
emolumenta.  Atkinson,  being  somewhat  of  a  wag,  turnvd  thia  latter  appointment  into 
ridicule.  On  one  occaaion  the  military  being  calleid  out  to  escort  the  governor,  all  the 
officers  of  government  were  required  to  join  the  cavalcade.  Aiklnaon  appeared,  on  a 
Jaded  horse,  with  only  half  his  wand  aa  a  badge  of  office.  The  governor  reprimanded 
him  for  being  late ;  when  Atkinson  apologized  by  saying  he  bad  only  half  a  horae  te 
ride. 

From  the  moat  trifling  causes  not  unfreqoently  spring  important  events;  and  thia 
di«pute  between  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  embittered  aa  it  was  by  the 
executive  proscription  of  individuala  at  that  time  popular  in  the  province,  led  to  a 
combination  in  New  Hampahire,  which  not  long  afterward  caused  the  aeverance  of  that 
province  from  Massachusetts. 

Lieutenant-governor  Wentworth  did  not  long  survive  his  quarrel  with  Belcher,  and 
died  on  the  12lh  of  December  following.  He  was  succeeded  in  office,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1731,  by  Col.  David  Dunbar,  an  Irish  officer,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the 
fort  at  Pemaquid,  and  had  there  assumed  to  act  as  governor  over  the  few  scattered 
inhabitants  of  Maine.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Belcher,  on  hia  arrival  in 
Boston,  he  had  issued  hia  proclamation  requiring  them  to  aubmit  only  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Masaachuaetts.  He  also  sent  home  a  representation  of  the  affair  to  the  King  io 
Council,  and  Dunbar'a  authority  was  revoked.  From  the  hostility  which  had  thus  been 
engendered  in  the  IxMom  of  Dunbar,  his  appointment  as  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  waa  by  no  means  welcome  to  Gov.  Belcher.  Dunbar  immediately  on  hie 
arrival,  joined  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  governor,  and  waa  after warda  active  In  all 
the  intriguea  to  procure  his  removal. 

Among  the  popular  deluaiona  of  that  period,  waa  the  iasaing  of  bills  of  crodH  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  coloniea,  and  making  .such  a  currency,  however  depreciated,  a  legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  debta.  To  such  an  extent  had  this  system  of  paper  iaauee 
been  carried,  that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  parliament;  and  in  the  royal  inetnictiooa  to 
Shute,  Bnmet,  and  Belcher,  they  were  aeverally  enjoined  to  reatrain  the  further  exten- 
aion  of  thia  species  of  currency.  Governor  Belcher,  in  hia  speech  to  the  Maaaachuaetta 
legislature,  December  16, 1730,  emphatically  calls  their  attentk>n  to  the  atate  of  their 
bills  of  credit,  and  characterizea  them  as  being  '*  a  common  delusion  to  mankind."  The 
law  compelling  creditora  to  receive  paper  at  par  value,  however  depreciated,  came 
before  the  governor  for  re-approval.  He  at  firat  promptly  vetoed  the  measure ;  but  in 
the  course  of  the  year  following,  being  wearied  with  the  importunities  of  the  people,  he 
consented  to  have  it  further  prolonged.  Thia  waa  diaapproved  by  the  King ;  and  the 
aaaembly  afterwards  petitioning  that  the  royal  inatructlona  impoaing  reatrictiona  on  paper 
money  might  be  reaanded,  they  were  anawered  with  a  aharp  rebuke  from  the  rc^al 
council.* 

Governor  Belcher,  who  was  determined  aa  far  as  possible  to  carry  out  the  royal  in- 
atructlona, now  exeited  himself  to  the  utmost  to  restrain  the  flood  of  paper  money.  The 
laauea  of  treasury  notea  were  curtailed,  and  attempta  wero  made  to  call  in  aa  large  an 
amount  of  the  former  iaauea  aa  possible.    There  waa  a  univeraal  complaint  and  eatery. 

*  The  temper  of  Parliament  oo  thif  occasion  may  lie  aeen  from  tlie  FollowiDir  notice  in  the  London 
Magazine  of  that  year:  **Maf  10. — A  Memorial  of  tlieC'ouneil  and  Representatives  of  tiie  Mm»Htck»- 
«e<C«-Bay,  was  preiiented  to  the  Hoase  and  road,  lading  before  them  the  DiflBcnlties  and  Distressee  tbey 
labored  under,  ariiing  from  a  Royal  Instruction  given  to  the  then  present  GoTornor  of  the  said  Provinoa 
in  rofntion  to  the  issuing  and  disposing  of  the  Publick  Money  of  the  snid  Province,"  &c.  **  After  some 
little  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Complaint  contained  in  the  Memorial  and  Petition,  is  frivoUmt  and 
groundless^  an  high  Insult  upon  His  Mnjesty^s  Government,  and  tending  to  shake  off  the  D^endencjf  ^ 
UU  Mid  CeUmji  iq»ei»  this  Kingdiom^^  &o.    Whereupon  the  petition  was  rejected. 
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TIm  flOfttmor  wis  Mniled  by  a  sCrooc  tnd  unyleldiiig  opporitioo.  The  aaemUj 
beooimng  obooxkxifl,  the  governor  diMohred  them;  bat  the  people,  in  each  caee,  general^ 
re-electiS  the  same  membere,  or  other*  equally  bold  io  opposttfoo. 

There  beinff  no  bur  io  the  royal  inetructioiie  against  private  iieuei*  a  nomber  of 
merehaats  and  others  in  Boston  associated  together,  and  issued  what  was  called  the 
Merchants'  Notes,  a  species  of  currency  which,  being  redeemable  in  silver  at  a  specified 
rate  per  ounce,  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  public  bills,  were  preferred  in 
the  market,  and  hoarded  up.  This  operation  led  to  meltitudes  of  similar  speculations  in 
the  different  provinces.  The  scheme  of  a  great  Land  Bank  was  proposed  to  the  general 
court,  which  was  speedily  followed  by  another  proposition  for  a  mammoth  Specie  Paying 
Bank.  The  people  were  in  a  feverish  state,  and  a  large  majority  were  in  favor  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  schemes,  in  which  the  prominent  men  of  the  province  were  or 
proposed  to  become  interested.  Governor  Belcher  exerted  himself  to  blast  the  Land 
Bank  scheme,  and  Issued  a  proclamation  warning  the  people  against  receiving  its  bills. 
Military  and  civil  officers  were  forbidden  to  receive  or  pass  any  of  those  bills,  and  were 
promptly  displaced  from  office  for  disobeying  the  order.  The  governor  also  negatived 
the  speaker  of  the  assembly  for  being  a  director  in  this  Bank,  and  afterwards  negatived 
thirteen  of  the  newly  elected  counsellors,  for  the  same  cause,  or  for  being  favorers  of 
the  scheme.  But  all  to  litUe  purpose.  The  Bank  went  on.  Large  sums  of  its  worthless 
paper  were  pushed  off*  in  exchange  for  any  description  of  property,  and  the  fraud  was 
only  arrested  by  an  act  of  parliament  suppressing  the  company.* 

The  bold  and  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  Governor  Belcher,  rendered  him  obnoxions 
to  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  formidable  combination  to  eflfect  his 
removal,  was  soon  after  formed. 

Another  question  proved  a  source  of  embarrassment,  and  connected  as  It  became,  with 
the  resentments  which  the  governor  had  kindled  in  New  Hampshire,  finally  contributed 
to  his  recall.  This  was  the  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  about 
the  boundary.  The  governor,  although  he  had  repeatedly,  as  he  was  required  to  do  by 
his  instructions,  called  the  attention  of  both  provioces  to  a  settlement  of  the  dispute — was, 
in  reality,  averse  to  any  adjustment.  He  was  in  favor  of  uniting  both  provinces  perma- 
nently under  one  government.  He  was  placed  in  a  delicate  position,  as  i^vemor  over 
both,  and  it  behoved  him  to  carry  a  steady  hand  during  the  controversy.  His  opponents, 
in  New  Hampshire,  among  whom  were  Dunbar,  aod  Benning  Wentworth,  son  of  the 
late  Lieutenant-governor,  and  Atkinson,  were  indefatigable  in  their  intrigues.  Within 
a  few  weelEs  after  Dunbar's  appointment,  he  had  procured  a  complaint  to  be  drawn  up 
against  Belcher,  complaining  of  his  government  as  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  praying 
the  King  for  his  removal.  This  was  forwarded  to  London,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Theodore  Atkinson,  Benninr  Wentworth,  and  Joshua  Peirce,  as  counsellors. 
Governor  Belcher  remonstrated  against  these  appointments,  and  the  two  former  were  not 
admitted  to  the  council  board  for  nearly  two  years.  They  were,  however,  chosen  to  the 
assembly,  and  there  exerted  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  governor. 

A  committee  of  both  provinces  met  at  Newbury,  21st  September,  1731,  on  the  subject 
of  the  boundary,  but  separated  without  coming  to  any  understanding.  This  determined 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature'  to  despatch  an  af;enl  to  London,  and  John  Rindge,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Portsmouth,  soon  after  sailed.  While  the  matter  was  pending,  in 
England,  a  most  bitter  controversy  was  kept  up  between  the  two  parties  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Governor  Belcher,  in  his  frequent  letters  to  England,  constantly  represented 
Dunbar,  as  in  truth  he  was,  a  fomenter  of  sedition,  a  reckless  and  perfidious  citizen ; 
while  Dunbar  and  bis  associates  in  opposition,  were  no  less  severe  In  their  animadver- 
sions upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  governor.  The  assembly  here,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, was  almost  invariably  opposed  to  him  ;  and  hence  he  frequently  dissolved  them, 
but  with  no  favorable  results,  for  the  same  persons  were  generally  re-elected,  and  came 
iMiek  encouraged  in  their  opposition  by  tho  strong  support  of  the  people. 

At  this  period,  the  public  debts  in  New  Hampshire  were  su&red  to  remain  unpaid. 
The  fort,  prison,  and  other  public  buildings,  were  out  of  repair ;  for  which  the  assembly 
was  frequently  complained  of  by  the  governor.  The  reason  of  their  delay  to  provide  the 
means,  was  their  desire  to  make  new  emissions  of  paper  money,  which  ^e  governor, 
here,  as  In  Massachusetts,  resisted.  The  scarcity  of  money  being  great,  a  number  of 
merchants  in  Portsmouth,  following  the  Boston  example,  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  private  notes  as  a  currency.  As  soon  as  their  notes  appeared.  Gov.  Belcher 
Issued  a  proclamation  against  them,  and  in  a  speech  to  the  assembly,  condemned  the  pro- 
ceeding in  very  strong  terms.  The  assembly,  which  favored  the  scheme,  attempting  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  the  bills,  he  dissolved  them  with  a  reprimand,  charging  them 
with  being  guilty  of  injustice  and  hypocrisy. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  decisive  measures  of  this  description,  in  opposition  to  the 
<       -     ■   -  '  I   III  ■  I  I    ■ .  —  «■  II I    ■  — 

*  In  Um  T«ry  Talaable  wprk;  of  tlio  Rer.  Joieph  B.  Felt,  on  the  **  History  of  the  Massaohusetta 
Currency,"  a  miaute  aceoaol  of  this  iDlaretting  conlrovany  ia  given. 
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will  of  the  people,  were  adapted  to  leaaen  the  prejodicea,  already  ttrcngt  aftafnaC  the 
governor.  On  the  contiiry,  every  new  grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  only  hurried  for- 
ward ihe  spirit  which  was  worlting  his  overthrow-  Aithougli  tio  piovincial  governor  waa 
ever  more  loyal  to  the  crown  be  served  thaik  Belcher,  he  wtis  (iubjected  to  severe  morti- 
fications, through  the  sinister  inBiience  of  his  enemies,  who  had  succeeded  in  prejudicing 
the  royal  ear.  Among  the  appointments  to  otiice  which  Governor  Belcher  had  made,  waa 
that  of  a  Mr.  Lyde,  his  son-in-law,  to  the  naval  office  in  MaMachuseita.  Tliere  could 
be  no  objection  to  the  appointment,  as  Mr.  Lyde  was  a  fuilhlul  and  efficient  officer.  But 
the  King  ordered  Gov.  Belcher  to  appoint  another  to  his  place,  although  tlio  act  of  par- 
liament ezpreaaly  veated  the  appointment  in  the  governor.  When  advised  to  evade  the 
command.  Gov.  Belcher  replied,  **  that  although  the  King  could  not  rnalce  a  naval  officer, 
he  could  make  a  governor;*'  and  ao  gave  up  his  son-in-law.  One  or  two  other  inci- 
dental triumphs  of  his  enemies,  in  New  Hampshire,  were  no  less  mortifying* 

In  Augtiet,  1735,  Governor  Belcher,  with  hia  Council  from  Massachunetta,  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  .\lbany,  an  interesting  account  of  which  ia 
preserved  in  Colden*s  Memoirs  of  the  Indian  Nations. 

After  a  long  and  weary  controversy,  before  the  Lords  of  Trade,  a  commiaaion  for  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary  question,  was  decided  upon.  The  commissioners  were  to  be 
selected  from  the  counsellors  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  (hey  were  to  hold  (heir  preliminary  meeting  at  Hainpion,  New  Hampshire,  on  tiie  1st 
of  August,  1737.  On  the  day  appointed,  they  assembled.  The  assembly  of  Msssachu- 
se(ts  met  at  Boston,  on  the  4th,  and  were  prorogued  to  meet  at  Salisbury,  oo  the  lOth. 
The  New  Hampshire  assembly,  which  had  met  at  Portaroouth,  on  the  aame  day,  waa 
aldo  adjourned  to  the  lOih.  to  meet  at  Hsmpton  Falls.  Thus  the  two  aaaeiubliea  were 
drawn  within  five  miles  of  each  other,  and  the  governor,  in  his  speech,  declared  that  he 
would  "*  act  as  the  common  father  of  both."  The  asaembliea  met  af  the  places  appointed. 
From  Boston,  a  cavalcade  was  formed,  and  the  governor  rode  in  atate.  escorted  by  a  troop 
of  horse.  At  the  Newbury  ferry,  he  was  met  by  another,  which  joined  by  three  othera,  at 
the  supposed  divisional  line,  escorted  him  lo  his  head  quarters.  In  Haoiptou  Falls,  where  he 
held  a  council,  and  addressed  the  aaaeiiiblyf  Even  here,  the  anlagonlM  spirit  of  the  aasem- 
bly  provoked  the  governor;  and  on  the  very  day  that  the  commissioners  a<ijoumed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  two  assembliea  time  to  consider  (heir  decrees,  and  frsme  their  ap- 
peals, if  necessary,  Governor  Belcher  adjourned  the  New  Hampshire  asaerobly  to  the  I2tli 
October.  This  was  a  hasty  and  imprudent  step,  and  his  enemies  did  not  fail  to  uae  it  to 
bis  disadvantage.  The  Maasachusettf  assembly  remained  in  seasion  five  days  longer^ 
during  which  they  obtained  copies  of  all  the  papers  they  wanted,  framed  their  appealt 
and  then  adjourned. 

From  this  period,  the  adversaries  of  the  governor  became  more  active  than  ever. 
Tliey  contrived  so  to  connect  the  boundary  question  with  their  own  personal  objections 
against  him,  that  they  proilured  an  Impression  upon  the  King.  I'he  agent  of  New 
Hampshire,  Thomlinson,  who  was  continually  pressing  the  aflfair  before  the  ministry,  was 
a  sagacious  politician,  and  so  adroitly  used  the  wea|iona  furnished  by  the  opponents  of 
Belcher,  in  Massachusetts,  as  to  defeat  the  claims  of  that  province,  and  at  the  ^aroe  time 
procure  the  recall  of  the  governor.  Other,  and  even  criminal  meana,  were  reaorted  to, 
until  his  enemies,  by  the  use  of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation,  and  finally,  by  acts  of 
forgery  and  perjury,  accompliahed  their  objects.^    He  waa  auperseded  In  office  by  Bea- 

*  On  th6  tirtt  of  Jtn.  1734,  Gov.  B«lefMr  miii  for  Banning  Wtntwdtth,  to  appear  at  Iha  Cooneil  Board, 
and  on  hin  apiMaranee  there,  be  addrmmed  him  thu*:  "  Mi.  Wentwortb,  I  have  hi*  Majitaty*t  Roval  man- 
damus fur  adniittiiif  you  into  hi«  Majenty't  Council,  and  am  now  rrady  lu  do  it,  and  have  ordered  ihe  Ho- 
eretary  loadniinJMer  ihe  proper  oaths  lo  you  acconlinsly.**  Mr.  Wentworth  replied,  ^  I  should  have  been 
gliid  to  huve  known  it  sooner,  sir,  for  i  am  now  engnfod  to  serve  in  the  Asaembly,  for  this  term,  and 
ttierefore  eamioi  aoropi  now.  bol  when  the  smsion  is  ovpr,  I  may  he  ready."  He  then  withdrew.  He  was 
Dot  qualified  until  13ih  Oct  17M,~'Ca»ncil  am4  Jttmiiblf  RecvnU  of  A*eio  H*mftkir§. 

t  I'he  regal  pomp  of  this  proeeaslon  was  made  tlie  subject  of  severe  comment  by  the  adversaries  of  Gov- 
•rnor  Belcher,  and  ueeasionod  several  paaquioades,  among  which  the  following,  ia  an  aaiumed  Uibaraiaa 
style,  is  the  best  natared  : 

"  Dear  Paddy,  you  neVr  did  behold  sneh  a  sff  ht, 

As  yesterday  morning  tooit  piaee  before  night. 

You  in  all  your  born  davs  saw,  nor  I  didn*i  neither. 

So  manv  flue  horses  and  men  ride  together. 

At  the  head  Ihe  lower  house  trotted  two  In  a  row, 

Then  all  the  higher  house  pranced  after  the  tow  ; 

Then  the  governor's  coach  galiop*d  on  lihs  the  wind, 

And  the  last  that  came  foremost  were  troopers  behind. 

Rut  I  fear  it  means  no  gooil  to  your  neck  or  mine. 

For  they  say  'tis  lo  fix  a  right  place  for  the  line." 

t  Ths  sfTeet  of  the  calumnies  eirouiated  in  England  against  Governor  B ,  ie  teen  In  the  following  sxtraet 
of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Waits  to  Kev.  Mr.  Colman,  written  in  Miiy,  1734  :•**  The  unhappy  diflforeneea  he- 
twsrn  kim  TOov.  Belcherl  and  the  people,  have  given  occasion  for  hard  things  to  be  said  of  him  hers, 
almost  in  all  companies  where  his  name  is  mentioned.'*  Douglass  thus  sums  op  the  chief  polnlt  of  the  In^ 
trigaa  against  Beicber.    His  an«nias  eharged  him,  L  With  being  fcisndJy  to  the  Land  BanJi  Bchsma ;  % 
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w^n^  Went  worth,  «•  goFcmor  of  New  Hampihlro,  and  WilKam  Shirley*  m  goTomor  of 

MasrachuaetH,  whose  commissions  arrived  l-Kh  Auf^iist,  1741. 

The  hi?*torisn4  both  of  Massachu^eiU  and  New  Hampshire,  speak  in  strong  terms  of 
reprobation  of  the  unwarrantable  meanii  resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of  Gov.  Belcher.  Hutch- 
hiitun  says,  that  a  few  weeks  longer  delay  would  have  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  macbin-  | 

aiions  of  his  enemies ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  King,  in  a  short  time  after,  discor- 
ering  the  injiistice  which  had  been  done  him,  voluntarily  promised  him  the  first  vacant 
government  in  the  colonies.  Belknap  expresses  the  surprise  which  would  naturally  afieet 
the  mind  of  any  one  at  this  dinaiice  uf  time,  that  Glovernor  Belcher  should  have  met  such 
treatment  from  a  British  court,  in  the  reign  of  so  mild  and  just  a  prince  as  George  if.  \ 

But  Belknap  was  not  probably  aware  of  the  full  force  of  the  intrigue  against  him.    It  i 

happened  that  Lord  Custon,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  was  a  candidate  for  Uie  honor  of 
representing  the  city  of  Coventry,  in  parliament.  A  rival  candidate  seeming  likely  to  pre* 
▼ail,  a  zealous  disMOiing  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Maltby,  wlw  poosessed  great  influence 
among  the  electors  of  Coventry,  and  who  rashly  credited  the  assertions  of  Belcher's  ene- 
mies, that  he  was  conspiring  against  the  dissenters  in  New  England,  otfered  to  the  Dukt 
of  Grafton,  to  secure  the  election  of  his  son,  Lord  Euston,  on  condition  that  Belcher 
■hotild  be  dismissed  from  office.    The  ofler  was  accepted :  Lord  Eusion  was  returned  to 

Earliament,  and  Belcher  was  sacrificed  to  an  intrigue,  as  Spottiswoode,  in  Virginia,  and 
turnet,  in  New  York,  had  been  before  htm. 

Governor  Belcher  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  preaching  of  the  celebrated  Whitefield, 
and  accompanied  him  not  unfrequently  in  his  jotirneyings  through  the  province,  always 
treating  liim  with  the  greatest  consideration.  When  this  powerful  preacher  was  on  his 
way  to  New  York,  in  October,  1740,  the  governor  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Worcester, 
and  p;irted  from  him  with  great  affection. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  Governor  Belcher  went  to  London,  where, 
the  nature  of  the  intrigues  aguinst  him  beinff  exposed,  he  was  treated  with  great  consid- 
eration by  the  King  and  court.  They  felt  that  he  had  been  injured,  and  nojustly  recom- 
pensed by  the  government  he  had  most  zealously  lubored  to  serve. 

A  vacancy  happening  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton,  in  1747,  Governor  Belcher  was  appointed  lo  succeed  him  ;  and  met  ilie 
assembly,  for  the  first  time,  at  Burlington,  on  the  20th  August,  1747.  In  this  province, 
his  adminiittration  was  generally  acceptable.  He  was  popular  among  the  people,  took 
pains  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  the  assembly,  and  rarely  interfered  with 
their  wishes,  when  their  measures  did  not  conflict  with  what  he  deetued  his  prerogative 
under  the  Royitl  instructions.  His  course  was  dignified  and  conciliatory.  In  the  difficult 
questions  which  arose  during  his  administration,  and  ihe  exigencies  of  the  French  and 
Indian  wur,  hW  conduct  was  marked  by  prudence,  and  good  judgment. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  first  opened  at  Newark,  was,  in  1752,  removed 
to  Princeton,  where,  on  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Belcher,  it  was  decided  to 
erect  a  large  buildine  for  the  use  of  the  Coileice.  The  trustees  proposed  lo  name  the 
building  Belcher  Hall;  but  this  (he  governor  declined,  requesting  that  it  might  be  called 
JV)issoi«  Hall,  in  memory  of  King  William  111.  a  branch  of  the  illustriooa  house  of 
Na«sau. 

Governor  Belcher  seems  heartily  to  have  enjoyed  his  government  in  New  Jersey. 
In  a  letter  to  Richard  Wsldron,  of  Portsmouth,  dated  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  28th  July, 
1748,  he  ^ayji — **  1  bli^ss  God,  I  am  placid  and  easy  in  my  present  situation,  and  think  I 
have  abundant  rea<ion  to  be  >'0,  for  this  climate  and  government  seem  calculated  fi»r  my 
advanced  years'*  Mr.  Waldron,  who  was  .«ecretary  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire 
from  1730  to  1742,  was  (he  confidential  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gov.  Belcher  until 
the  close  of  hi#  life.  It  seeins  that  Waldron,  and  some  other  of  his  friend«,  had  looked 
forward  to  an  effort  to  reinstate  Gov  Belcher  in  New  Hampshire;  in  allusion  to  which 
he  thus  writes  to  Wsldron,  under  date  of  7th  August,  1749 : — **  I  can  form  no  ratbnal 
view  of  what  my  friends  seem  to  he  warmly  desirous  of.  Wish-ers  and  would-ers  are  but 
poor  hoii'ie-btriTders.  A  good  solicitor  at  home,  with  a  pocket  fall  of  yellow  dust,  might  do 
Bomethins ;  but,  nias,  where  is  such  an  one  to  he  found  ?  As  to  tnysclf,  I  would  not 
pa.<*s  through  another  purgatory  of  a  three  years'  voyage,  dancing  attendance,  and  ex- 
pense, for  the  Kiii<(*s  lavor  in  making  me  Vice- Roy  of  his  English  America.  In- 
deed, sir,  if  I  know  inv  own  heart,  I  would  not."  In  another  letter,  dsled  22  November, 
1750.  he  thua  speaks  of  his  own  course  of  conduct : — **  In  my  pubUc  life,  I  was  always 
desirous  to  be  able  to  chsnt,  with  the  poet—- 

"  Nil  eonteirft  aibi  noHa  palleseeis  enTpa 
Hie  murui  Aiheneut  aslo." 

With  hnvinf  coufttonanred  the  wants  of  tho  Kint*i  timlMr;  and  3.  With  eontrivfnf  tlw  roM  af  tKe  dts- 
sentiftK  f  Church  in  Now  Kn^land.  The  first  chnrge  wat  m  far  frum  hem^  true,  thut  most  of  the  oMmsitisn 
to  lii«  aftmiitifltratiiN)  in  IVI«i4Mchat«itt,  aroM  from  hm  d«*ei<l«d  oppoaition  to  tlia  Lan<l  Rank.  Tin  ssoswd 
wa«e(]iiNlty  fuliin,  and  orifinated  with  tho  arihAronta  of  Diinbar,  In  New  Hampthire,  who  aent  a/W'fWl 
repremntntion  to  London.  ii«inc  Ihe  namea  of  J.  Giiman,  Joa.  L«ord,  Geo  Gerriah,  Pster  Thinf,  and  Joka 
Hall,  of  Exeter.  The  third  had  no  better  foundation,  and  wae  iupportsd  oohr  bv  fbrstd  aeoBjoMas  let- 
Uis  addtfsssad  fr«n  Massaehusttts  to  diassatinf  elsrfjaMB  ia  Bi^laBd. 
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Solomon  telte  w,  m  §pod  name  is  ratber  to  be  ehoflen  tban  icreat  riches,  and  is  one  of 
the  rewards  of  virtue.  The  world  is  captious  and  censorious,  and  too  apt  to  reproach  a 
man's  memory  ;  therefore  Pope,  in  caution,  says — 

<*  TIm  flame  extinct,  the  snuflT  will  tell 
If  wax,  or  tallow,  by  the  amell." 

For  several  years.  Governor  Belcher  resided  at  Burlington,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Eli^bethtown.  During  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  he  suffered  under  great  debility  of 
body  from  a  paralysis,  yet  he  bore  up  with  great  fortitude  and  resignation,  and  devoted 
himself  with  unremitting  zeal  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  During  the  two  years  prece- 
ding his  death,  the  assembly  held  tlieir  sessions  at  Elizabeihtown,  on  accotmt  of  his  ina- 
bility  to  meet  them  at  Burlington  or  Amboy.  He  died  on  the  Slst  August,  1757,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age. 

Inheriting  a  large  fortune,  Governor  Belcher  affected  an  elegant  and  even  splendid 
style  of  living,  fur  beyond  the  income  of  his  office,  and  was,  through  life,  distingtiiithed  for 
his  generosity  and  hoFpitality.  He  was  graceful  in  person,  polished  in  his  mannei'S  and 
conversation.  In  the  judgment  of  Prciiident  Burr,  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon  at  his 
interment,  **  the  scholar,  the  accomplished  gentleman,  nnd  the  true  Cliri9tisn,  were  seldom 
more  happily  and  thoroughly  united,  than  in  him.  His  ears  were  always  open  fo  real 
grievances.  The  cause  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  as  well  as  of  the  rich  and 
great,  was  by  him  favorably  heard,  and  the  wrongs  of  all  readily  and  imparilal-eyir 
dressed.  He  was  indeed  a  minister  of  God  for  good  unio  his  people.  Nor  should  I  (con- 
tinues his  eulogist)  pass  over  in  silence  what  will  distinguish  Governor  Belcher's  admin- 
istration, not  only  in  the  present,  but,  I  trust,  in  ail  succeeding  ages  I  mean,  his  being 
the  founder  and  promoter,  the  chief  patron  and  benefactor,  of  the  College  ol  New  Jersey. 
He  lived  to  see  his  generous  det^igns  of  doing  good  in  this  respect,  have  H>metliin«of  their 
desired  effect.'*  His  remains  were  taken  to  Massachusetts,  and  deposited  in  tlie  family 
tomb,  near  the  entrance  of  the  burial-place,  in  Cambridge. 

Two  sons  of  Governor  Belcher  were  educsted  at  Harvard  College,  viz.  Andrew,  who 
graduated  in  1724,  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  council,  and  died  at  the  family  seat,  in 
Milton,  M>is4. ,24th  Jan.  1771,  aged  65;*  and  Jonaihiin,  who  graduated  in  1728,  stuilied 
law  at  the  Temple,  in  London,  rose  to  some  eminence  at  the  English  bar,  settled  in  Nova 
Sroiia,  was  counsellor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  chief  justice  of  the  province,  and  died 
29th  March,  1776,  aged  65.  Governor  Belcher's  first  wife  died  at  Boston,  6ih  Oct.  1736. 
He  married  again  in  1748,  and  his  widow,  after  his  decease,  went  to  Milton,  Massachusetts, 
and  resided  with  Andrew  Belcher,  Esq.,  the  oldest  son  ol  the  governor,  until  his  deceaae. 

[To  be  ooDtinned.] 


WEIGHT  OF  MILITARY  MEN. 

The  following  memorandum  was  found  a  number  of  years  ago  In  the  pocket- book ~Df 
aa  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  line : 

August  19,  178S. 

Weighed  at  the  scales  at  West  Point. 

General  WasbinftOD,         ......  fi09  lbs. 

General  Lincoln,      ........  894    // 

General  Knox,  ........  fi80    ft 

GenerKl  Huntinftoo,  .......  139    // 

General  Greeioa,      ........  166    // 

Colonel  Swift;, 919    // 

Colonel  MicbeelJackioo,    .......  S.'SQ    ^^ 

Colonel  Henr?  Jaehflon,       .......  9^18    n 

Lieutenant-tiolonei  Huntington,    ......  939    r/ 

Lienfcennnt-Colonei  Oiibb,   .  .  .  .  •  .  .  186// 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Humpbreys,    ......  991    » 

It  appears  from  the  above,  that  the  average  weight  of  these  eleven  distinguished  Revo- 
lutionary officers,  was  214  pounds.  The  heaviest  weight  having  been  General  Knox, 
who  weighed  280  pounds,  and  the  lightest  General  Huntington,  who  weighed  182  poimds. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  biographers  of  eminent  men,  never,  unless  under  circum- 
etanees  of  a  peculiar  character,  record  the  weight  or  dimensions  of  the  clay  tenements, 
which  were  the  abode  of  their  immortal  spirits. 


•  The  Belcher  manvion,  at  Milton,  wea  burned  In  1776,  In  tbe  night,  by  an  accident  The  widow  of 
Andrew  B.,  with  the  old  lady.  Governor  Belcher^i  widow,  hardly  eneaped  tbe  flames.  They  were  carried 
Into  the  barn,  placed  in  tbe  family  eoaeb,  aiMi  forgotteo  till  all  was  over.  SUiot,  the  biograpber,  saya  be 
look  lea  with  Umss  ladies  in  that  bara. 
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CoircoBD  liM  tt  the  soulhero  extremity  of  Es^ex  County.  It  was  cbartered  Sept 
15,  1781,  aod  began  to  be  seitled,  1788.  In  1796  there  were  17  fairiilies  in  the  town. 
Tbe  first  ■ettters  were  principally  from  Westborotigh  and  KoyaUton,  Ma.  The  popula* 
tion,  1830,  1,031.  The  Coogref^aiional  church  ww  organized,  Jan.  7,  1807,  by  tlie  Rev. 
David  Goodail  of  Littleton,  N.  H.,  and  then  consisted  of  17  members.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Goddard  was  ordained  over  it,  Sept.  7,  1809.  The  church  atrufsgled  through  many  diffi- 
culties on  account  of  the  Pmallnesa  of  its  numbers  and  the  feeblene»8  of  its  means.  Tliey 
were  agisted  by  benevolent  individuals  in  the  city  of  New  Yoric,  in  building  a  convenient 
house  for  worsliip,  and  by  a  lady  of  considerable  wealth,  from  the  same  place,  wlio  re- 
sided in  town,  in  procuring  a  bell.  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard 
a  revival  of  religion  commenced,  which  continued  more  than  a  year.  There  were  sev- 
eral otiier  partial  revivals  during  his  minisitniiion.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  tiuio, 
wliile  he  was  pastor  of  the  church,  he  performed  misyionary  labor  for  the  Vermont  and 
f<i^w  Hampshire  Missionary  Societies  in  the  nortliern  part  of  Vermont,  and  some  in 
New  Haoipiihire,  and  on  the  Androscoggin  river  in  Maine.  Mr.  Goddard  removed  from 
Concord  to  Norwich,  wliere  he  still  resides. — The  Kev.  Samuel  R.  Hall  wus  ordained 
over  (his  church,  March  4,  1828.  He  was  the  son  of  Kev.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  of  Rumford» 
Me.  His  studies  were  pursued,  principally,  under  private  instructors.  He  was  licensed 
by  tbe  Worcester  North  Association,  Ms.  1822.  Mr.  Hall*s  labors  were  divided  between 
his  pastoral  duties  and  a  school,  which  he  commenced  alwut  the  time  of  his  ordinattoo. 
Tills  school  became,  the  en.«uirig  fall,  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  con- 
tinued in  successful  operation  under  his  instruction  about  seven  years.  In  the  summer 
of  1830,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  relation  on  his  acceptance  of  an  appointment 
as  principal  of  the  Teachers  Seminary,  Andover,  M**.,  which  situation  he. resigned,  Jan. 
1837,  to  talce  charge  of  the  Teachers  Seminary  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.  He  is  now  settled 
in  the  ministry  in  Craftshury,  Vt.— The  Rev.  Solon  Martin  succeeded  Mr.  Hall,  and 
received  ordination,  June  17,  1836.  The  Academy,  which,  after  Mr.  Hall's  resignation, 
had  been  In  operation,  only  occasionally,  shared  his  labors ;  but,  after  a  few  terms,  he 
was  obliged  to  reliiiquioh  it  on  account  of  his  health.  His  ministration  of  the  goitpel  was 
blessed  by  an  effusion  of  the  divine  Spirit.  A  considerable  accession  was  made  to  tlie 
church,  as  the  fruits  of  the  revival.  He  was  dismissed,  at  his  own  reqiiesf,  1838,  and  is 
now  supplying  the  Congregational  church  in  Corinth.  Since  he  left  Concord  the  church 
has  enjoyed  only  occasional  supplies. 

Granbt  Ilea  southwest  from  Guildhall,  the  ahire  town.  Tt  was  chartered  Oct.  10, 
1701.  A  considerable  settlement  had  been  made  previously  to  the  year  1800.  nnd  the 
numbers  continued  to  increase  with  considerable  rapidity  till  after  the  year  1820.  But 
when  the  cold  seasons  commenced  the  people  began  to  al-andon  the  settlement,  and 
continued  to  leave  the  town  till  1816,  when  there  were  only  three  families  left,  and  the 
town  lost  ita  organization.  Afier  this  period  the  numbers  becbn  to  increase  and  the 
town  was  re-or^anized  in  December,  1821.  Population,  1830,  97.  The  country  around 
Granby  is  nearly  a  wilderness,  and  consequently  there  is  no  travelled  road  leading 
through  the  town.  The  Congregational  church  in  Granby  was  organized,  1826,  by 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hall. — Rev.  James  Tisdale  was  ordained  over  this  church  in  coitjunction 
with  the  church  of  Guildhall,  Sept.  29,  1830.  He  preached  at  Granby  only  one  fourth  part 
of  the  time.  The  rest  of  the  time  the  church  held  meetini^  themselves,  which  they  still 
continue  to  do.  They  have  temporary  supplies  occasionally,  but  are  unable  to  do  much 
for  the  support  of  the  gospel.  Till  recently,  they  have  been  a  very  "united  people;** 
but  sectarianism  has  at  length  found  ita  way  even  among  them,  and  separate  meetings 
are  often  held  fur  tbe  convenience  of  the  **  handful "  that  compose  the  town. 

Guildhall  is  the  shire  town  of  Essex  county.  It  is  situated  on  the  Connecticut, 
and  is  fifty  miles  northeast  from  Montpelier.  It  was  incorporated  Oct.  10,  1761.  Set- 
tlements were  commenced  in  1764.  Population,  1830,  481.  Tiie  first  settlers  were 
generally  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  who  brought  with  them  their  regular 
social,  civil  and  religious  principles  and  habits.  Settlements  were,  principally,  confined 
to  the  river,  as  the  surface  of  the  town  back  is  uneven  and  broken  into  hills  and  moun- 
tains. In  the  early  settlement  of  the  town,  the  few  professors  of  religion  and  others 
usually  assembled  lor  religious  worship  among  themselves.  They  were  greally  assisted 
by  Deacon  Samuel  R.  Hall.  With  the  exception  of  reading  printed  sermons  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  performed  nearly  all  the  duties  of  a  minister  ;  both  on  the  SabbHth,  and  ia 
the  week, — as  visiting  the  people,  and  the  sick,  and  attending  funerals.  Mr.  H^ll  was  a 
very  pious  and  useful  man,  and  to  his  influence,  the  church  are,  probablVi  much  indebted 
for  their  subsequent  prosperity.  Through  his  instrumentality  the  church  enjoyed  quite 
a  revival  of  religion,  and  many  were  added  to  its  numbers.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
ministry,  and  was  settled  for  many  years  at  Rumford,  Me.,  where  he  died.  The  church 
was  formed  in  1799,  consisting  oi  only  seven  members ;  but  had  no  settled  pastor  till 
1808,  when  Rev.  Caleb  Burge  wai  settled.    Mr.  Hall  coDiinued  with  the  church  till 
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After  Mr.  Bmgt*§  settlement.  Prior  to  Mr.  Burge't  connection  with  the  church,  cells 
were  given  lo  Rev.  Nathan  Waldo,  afterwards  settled  in  Wiliiamstowo,  Vt.  and  Rev. 
Calvin  Noble,  both  of  whom  declined.  Mr.  Burge  was  a  diKcrimioattng  preacher  of  the 
|(0spel,  and  one  of  the  roosi  able  advocates  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  His  ministry  at  Guildhall  was  greatly  blessed.  Soon  after  he  commenced 
his  labors  there  was  a  powerful  revival  of  religion,  and  70  or  80  were  the  hopeful  sub- 
jects of  the  work,  40  of  whom  united  with  the  church  at  one  time.  Mr.  Burge  was 
afterwards  installed  in  Glastenbury,  Ct.  and  subsequently  settled  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Burge  also  practiced  medi- 
cine. In  1838,  he  was  suddenly  thrown  from  bis  carriage  by  his  horse  taking  fright* 
and  in  three  days  after  he  was  no  more.  His  latter  end  was  peaceful,  and  hii»  hope  for 
heaven  bright.  Mr.  Burge  wrote  an  able  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  atonement. 
The  church  again  enjoyed  a  revival  in  1820,  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Andrew  Ran- 
kin, and  about  SO  made  profession  of  their  fnith.  Mr.  Rankin  had  a  call  to  settle  there 
but  declined. — Rev.  James  Tisdale  was  ordained  pastor  of  this  church  in  1830,  making  six- 
teen years  that  tliey  were  without  a  settled  minister.  He  was  an  able  and  faithful  preacher 
of  the  gofipel,  and  quite  a  number  were  added  to  the  church  while  he  was  pastor ;  but» 
failing  in  obtaining  an  ample  support,  owing  to  emigration  and  other  causes,  he  was  dis- 
missed in  1836.  He  removed  to  Dublin,  N.  H.  where  he  still  continues. — Rev.  Francis 
P.  Smith,  the  present  pastor,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Smith,  of  Gilniaiiton,  N-  H. 
After  graduating  at  Dartmouth  College,  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Boston.  He  followe4  the  profession  of  the  law  for  several  years,  when,  experiencing  a 
change  of  heart,  he  entered  the  ministry.  During  the  two  or  three  6rst  years  of  his 
ministration  he  supplied  the  desk  where  his  father  had  preached  for  almost  half  a  century. 
He  then  supplied  at  Epsom  two  years,  after  which,  he  was  invited  to  settle  at  Guildhall. 
His  ordination  was  followed  by  a  protracted  meeting,  the  result  ot  which  was  a  general 
revival  of  religion,  and  about  40  were  the  hopeiul  subjects  o(  a  change  of  heart. 

LnircNBUKG  began  to  be  settled  about  1770.  Population,  1880, 1,034.  The  Con- 
gregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in  1802.  The  mate  members  of  the  society 
for  settling  and  supporting  a  minister  amounted  to  26,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year 
they  settled  the  Rev.  John  Willard  for  their  pastor.  Mr.  Willard  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
John  Willard.  D.  D.,  of  Stafford,  Ct.  His  mother  was  Lydia,  eldest  daughter  of  Gen. 
Dwight,  of  Brooklield,  Ms.  He  was  Kreat-great-grand-son  to  Rev.  Samuel  Willard, 
Vice-President  of  Harvard  College,  and  nephew  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  D.  D.,  who 
was  afterwaids  President  of  the  same  t^ollege.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  io 
1782  under  President  Stiles.  Mr.  Willard  was  ordained  at  Meriden,  Ct.,  June,  1786, 
And  dismissed.  May,  18U2.  He  settled  at  Lunenburgh,  March  31,  1803.  In  1810,  his 
labors  were  blessed  by  a  gracious  visitation  of  the  divine  Spirit.  A  very  general  revival 
of  religion  prevailed,  and  about  70  were  added  to  the  church.  There  were  several  other 
partial  revivals  during  his  connection  with  the  church,  which  was  dissolved  in  February, 
1822.  His  salary  being  inadequate  to  his  support,  he  performed  several  missionary  tours 
through  the  northern  settlements  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  umler  the  direction 
•of  the  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont  Mi^^sionary  Societies.  His  mind  natur- 
ally inclined  lo  the  study  of  medicine,  and  during  his  excursions  among  the  scattered 
people  at  the  North,  he  had  frequent  applications  to  administer  advice  to  the  sick  and 
in6rm.  His  attention  was  thus  necessarily  more  directed  to  the  subject,  and  an  increas- 
ing weakness  at  his  stomach,  induced  him  finally  to  enter  regularly  into  the  practice  of 
medicine.  He  did  not  wholly  relinquish  preaching  for  several  years  afterwards,  but 
euch  was  the  state  of  his  health  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  him  to  do  so,  some 
time  before  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  was  dissolved.  For  several  years  after 
Mr.  Willard  ceased  to  preach,  the  church  enjoyed  only  occasional  supplies.  In  1820, 
they  were  favored  with  a  second  general  revival  of  religion,  under  the  labors  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Hemenway,  when  a  large  accession  was  made  to  the  church.— Mr.  Hubbard  studied 
theology  with  Dr.  Perkins  in  W.  Hartford,  Ct.  now  deceased ;  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  North  AHsociation  of  Hartford  county  in  1819.  He  was  dis» 
missed  from  the  church  at  Lunenburgh,  at  his  own  request.  *  His  health  had  suffered 
by  too  much  confinement  to  study,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  travel,  which  he  did  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Providence  directed  him  to  Maine,  where  he  became  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Monson,  and  continued  there  until  the  summer  of  1636.  Having  become 
interested  in  the  movement  of  things  at  the  West,  he  sought  a  residence  there  with  his 
family ;  which  place,  he  felt  obliged,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  leave.  He  returned 
to  New  Ensland  in  the  fall  of  1837,  and  is  now  engaged  in  a  "  stated  supply  *'  at  Ando- 
▼er.  Me.  After  being  destitute  of  the  stated  means  of  grace  for  more  than  a  year,  the 
church  and  people  at  Lunenburgh,  though  much  dispirited  on  accoimt  of  arrearages  due 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  other  embarrassments,  saw  fit  to  invite  Mr.  Glines,  who 
was  laboring  with  them  in  the  gospel,  to  become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
4ioo  aod  wu  ordaiued  Jaou  10, 1827.   BAr.  GUnee  did  not  punue  a  coUegiata  eourae  of  adii- 
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cftlkm.  He  ftudied  about  three  years  with  Rev.  Daniel  Gould  of  Rumford,  Me.,  then 
•peDt  between  two  and  three  years  at  Bangor  Seminary.  After  which  he  studied  theoiojcy 
several  months  with  Mr.  Gould  his  former  toucher,  and  completed  his  studies  with  Rev. 
Samuel  R.  Hall  of  Concord,  Vt.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Coos  (now  Caledonia)  Associa* 
Uon,  at  Peacham,  June  1,  1826.  The  church  sliared  in  the  *'  revival  of  ISSl,"  in  connec- 
tion with  a  **  protracted  *'  meeting,  and  between  80  and  40  were  added  to  its  numbers. 
Two  years  preceding  this,  in  1829,  a  few  mercy  drops  were  bestowed,  when  about  16  em- 
braced the  Saviour,  and  the  year  following  also  was  blessed  to  them  in  the  ingathering  of 
•bout  20  souls.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  Rpecial  awvlcening,  though  some  cases 
of  hopeful  conversion  have  usually  occurred  every  year.  The  church  has  of  Iste  been 
much  reduced  in  numbers  and  strength  by  emigration. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Iir  Europe,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  the  subject  of  statistics  has  received  much 
attention.  Various  Societies  have  been  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting  and 
diffufing  statistical  inlorniation,  and  most  happy  have  been  the  results  of  their  labors. 
In  this  country,  **  the  inquiry  had  been  often  made,  how  such  information  could  be  best 
collected  and  diffused/'  but  no  effectual  methods  had  been  taken  to  accomplish  the 
object  in  view,  until  **  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Kooms  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  November  27,  1839,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  expediency  of  forming  n 
Statistical  Society.**  *'  The  meeting  was  organized  by  choosing  the  Hon.  Richard 
Fletcher,  Chairman,  and  Lemuel  ShMituck,  £^q..  Scribe.'*  **  The  objects  for  which  th« 
meeting  was  called  were  then  stated  and  discussed,  ao«l  the  opinions  of  the  severs!  gen- 
tlemen present  freely  exchanged  on  the  advantages,  which  would  result  from  the  forma- 
tion of  such  an  association  and  on  the  expediency  of  forming  one.**  It  wss  then  resolved* 
**  that  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  Society,  to  be  called.  The  American  Statistical  Society.*' 
A  Committee  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Fletcher,  Rev.  William  Cogswell,  D.  D., 
Oliver  W.  B.  Peabody,  Exq  ,  John  O.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  and  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  Contiitution  for  the  government  of  the  contemplated  Society,  to 
be  presented  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting,  December  11,  1839,  a  Constitution  was  reported,  and  a 
Society  was  formed,  adopting  for  its  Constitution  the  draft  which  had  been  presented. 
The  Constitution  b  as  follows : 

Article  I.    This  A<«socialion  shall  he  denominated  the  AwHiCAir  Statistical  Associatioit. 

Ai-(.  II.  The  objects  of  the  As.<ncia(inn  ikhsll  he  to  collect,  preserve,  and  diffuse  statistical 
tnforiiialion  in  the  different  depsrtments  of  human  knowledge. 

Art.  III.  The  Assciciatioii  jdiall  be  composed  of  Fellows,  Corresponding  Members,  Honorary 
Hemhers.  and  Foreign  Members. 

Art.  IV.  The  Fellows  »ha  11  he  chosen  by  ballot,  having  been  previoosly  nominated  by  tite 
Board  of  Directors — the  affirmaiive  votes  nf  four  fifths  of  the  Fellows  present  being  necessary  to 
a  choice 3  and  no  balloting  shall  take  place  unless  SKven  Fellows  be  present.  Corresponding, 
Honorary,  and  Foreign  Members  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  in  the  same  mHuner.  Each 
Fallow,  on  admimion  to  the  Assiiciaiioo,  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  five  dollars,  and  annually, 
afterwards,  two  dollars,  or  thirty  dollars  at  some  one  time. 

Art,  V.  Fellows  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote ;  but  Corresponding,  Honorary,  and  Foreign 
Meinhem  shall  have  the' right  to  sit  and  deliberate,  in  all  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Atl.  VI.  'J*he  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  he  a  President.  Vice  Pretideuts,  a  Recording 
Secretary,  a  Home  Secretary,  a  Foreien  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Librarian,  and  nine  Coun*(et*i  , 
lors,  who)  together  shall  form  a  Board  of  Directors  for  the  government  of  the  Institution,  five  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  regalnrly  cmivened.  There  shall  be  also  a  Pofv 
Itshin^  Committee  of  five,  to  be  dioseo  annually  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  the  tinne  they  shall 
appoint 

Art.  VII.  The  Anociation  ahall  meet  annually  in  the  Gty  of  Boston,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  February,  to  hear  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  of  the  Treaasurer,  and  of  the  Libra- 
rian ;  to  elect  officers,  and  to  transact  other  necessary  business }  and  also  at  such  other  limes  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint.  Seven  Fellows  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  for 
transacting  business,  but  a  less  number  ma^  adjourn  a  meeting. 

Art.  Vlll.  By-Laws  for  the  more  particular  e'>vernment  of  the  Association,  not  cODtraveoing 
the  ConMiiution,  shall  l)e  made  hy  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art  IX.  No  alteration  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  on  recommcndatioa  of  the 
Board  of  Directon,  and  by  a  vote  of  ihree^burtbs  of  the  Fellows  present  at  an  Aanttal  Meeting. 
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December  18,  1839,  the  Society  wm  organized  in  due  form  by  tbe  eboiee  of  offioeri^ 
and  went  fully  in(o  operation.  On  the  24th  of  the  aame  month,  the  Board  of  Directora 
held  a  meetini^  nt  which  a  committee,  ctuisistin^  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell,  Lemuel  Shat- 
tuck,  Em)  ,  Dr  Fidher,  Rev.  Mr.  Felt,  Dr.  Chickertng,  and  O.  W.  B.  Peabody,  Caq.  was 
appointed  to  prepare  By-  Lawg  for  the  Society.  January  8, 1840,  the  Directors  met  and  the 
Coiiiiiiittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  prep^nng  By-Laws,  reported  a  draft 
which  waa  adopted  by  the  Board.  They  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  be  ioaerted 
in  this  connection.     They  resemble  those  of  similar  Societies. 

Soon  alter  the  organization  of  the  Society  a  pamphlet  was  issued  by  the  Publishin|( 
Committee  containing  the  Constitution,  By-Laws,  List  of  Officers  and  Members,  together 
with  an  Address  on  the  subject  of  statistics  generally. 

The  Directors  have  unilornily  held  meetings  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoiing  in  various  ways  tiie  objects  of  the  Association. 

April  4,  1840,  the  following  Circular  was  issued  under  the  supervision  of  the  Publish- 
ing Committee,  which  is  here  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  commuuicaliDg  informatioa 
respecting  the  design  and  operations  of  the  Institution. 

Sir, — An  instiiation  has  been  formed  in  Boston  b^  the  name  of  the  Amkricait  Statistical 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  cullerliug,  prrserviiig,  and  diffusing  siBti»iical  information,  in  ibe 
diffi'reui  departments  of  liuman  knowlmtge.  One  of  tlie  meihodii  wbich  the  AsNociation  pn»pofle 
to  lake  in  accomplishing  this  olJHri,  is  to  procure,  by  solicitation  or  olherwi-se.  books.  pamphlHs, 
periodical  woiks  and  written  commuiiicatioiiy,  relating  to  the  suljecl  of  Statistics.  It  is  also  ilM*ir 
niteiiiion  to  promote  the  science  ot'  Stutistics,  to  ■•>ug^esl  and  prrpiire  the  best  forms  for  keeping 
records,  pio|iOsiiis  questions,  and  making  invesiigHiion;  nnd  to  nid  all  those  who  are  tutei'v^Aied  in 
this  important  olji'ct,  in  presuiiting  information  in  the  f<»rm  mmi  interesting  and  useful.  All  ditna- 
tioiiH,  fitlier  in  print  or  in  mauuscript,  will  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Society  for  the  use  of  the 
members  and  others,  and  a  flescripiion  of  them  carefuti}'  entered  on  the  records  m  coniiecttou  with 
the  name  of  each  donor.  iShould  you  feel  disposed  to  foiwi^rd  to  the  Society  anv  lMM>k,  document, 
re|M>n,  or  tttalistical  table,  or  to  compiin  one  on  any  subiecl  selected  by  yourself,  or  proposed  b^ 
the  Society,  ^ou  will  ctnifer  a  public  benefit  and  particularly  ohiise  its  members.  In  no  counirv  is 
it  more  important  that  facts  should  be  accurately  sought,  collectea,  and  made  known,  than  in  this. 
It  is  hoped  that  you  will  HO  fnr  favor  our  purposes,  as  to  make  such  contributions  as  your  coo- 
vonience  may  permit.  The  Association  will  be  pleased  to  receive  suggestions  and  to  correspond 
with  any  iudividuals  in  relation  to  their  objects. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  S.^-The  Association  will  gratefully  receive  Reports,  Documents,  and  oilier  Works,  either 
Domestic  or  Foreign,  relating  to  the  following  subjects  :— 

1.  Topnsrapky. — In  relation  to  Public  Lands,  States,  Counties,  Towns,  Rivers,  Pondt,  Lakes, 
Climate,  Meleornlory,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Vegetable  and  Animal  pr<»ductions. 

2.  PofMlaiifm. — The  Census  of  different  perioclsj  the  Birthx,  Marriages,  and  Deatlis,  specifying 
the  diseases,  sex,  age,  and  months  of  the  year,  when  each  death  took  place]  Boards  ol'  Health, 
prevalence  of  Epidemics,  and  other  diseases. 

3  Education. — Common  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges,  Medical,  Law,  and  Theological 
Schools,  and  other  liLstiiutions  of  Learning,  EUlucatbu  Societies,  Expenses  of  Public  and  Private 
Education. 

4.  Associatiotu. — Lyceums  and  Library  Companies,  Reading  Rooms,  Medical,  Musical,  and 
other  Societies;  Life  and  Trust  Companies;  and  all  other  Associatioos  for  promoting  the  several 
interests  of  the  commiinil  v. 

6.  Public  /'rrM —tkMtks  of  every  kind,  and  especially  those  respecting  Statistics,  Almanacs, 
Year  Books,  Annual  Registers.  Newspopers,  nnd  other  Periodical  Publications,  and  Statemenlt, 
exhlbiiins  the  Prices  and  ihe  Number  in  circulation. 

6.  Government. — Public  Adminisirat ion  of  the  Government  of  the  Untied  States,  of  the  Indi- 
vidual States,  Counties,  Cities  and  Towns;  number  of  Electors,  and  Votes  given  for  different 
Camlidales. 

7.  Pubdc  Defence.— The  Army,  the  Navy,  and  FortiBcations  of  the  United  Slates;  and  the 
Militia  of  the  several  States. 

8.  Ecmtomy. — Pric*e  current  of  Articles  of  Consuroptioo,  Wages,  Rents,  Distribution  of  Wealth, 
and  Domestic  Management. 

9.  Productive  Industry. — Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Arts,  Mines,  Fisheries,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  Ii^rlusiry. 

10.  Internal  Improvements.— C^ntls,  Railroads,  Steam  Navigation,  Coasting  Trade,  Poat 
Offices  and  Post  Koads. 

1 1 .  Trade  and  Comm«rce.— Trade,  Sliipping,  and  Navigation ;  Exports  and  Imports,  Tariff  and 
Duties. 

12.  FxRanc«.— Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  United  Slates,  of  the  several  States,  of  Cities 
and  Towns ;  their  Valuation,  and  Taxes. 

13.  Coma/tirs.— Losses  by  Fire,  t»hipwrecks,  and  other  Disa^ers. 

14.  Crime.— Police,  Cf>urts  of  Justice,  and  Judicial  Adiniuistration,  Penetentiaries,  Jails, 
Houses  of  Corrcciion  and  Reformation,  and  Prison  Discipline. 
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15.  Pmnteriim.'^AXma'hontea,  Houses  of  Industry,  number  of  Paupers  in  SlatcS;  Counties  and 
Towns,  EiXpense  of  their  Maintenance^  Causes  of  Pauperism,  character  and  condiiion  of  pau- 
pers. 

16.  Benevolenee.'-Asy\uTia,  and  other  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  Mutes,  the  Insane,  Or- 
phans, and  other  persons;  of  Hospitals,  Infirmaries,  Dispensaries,  and  other  Institutions  for  the 
relief  of  the  Sick ;  Bible,  Education,  Missionary,  Tract,  Sunday  School,  and  other  Societies  fior 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  mankind. 

17.  JS^lipan. — Ecclesiastical  Conventions  and  Associations  of  all  kinds,  particular  Churches  as 
to  the  number  of  Communicants,  Baptisms,  Deaths,  &c.,  State  of  Religion. 

18.  Miscellanies  ^A\\  other  topics  relating  to  the  state,  progress  and  welfare  of  society. 

19.  Staiistical  Forms, — For  keeping  Records,  collecting  Information,  and  preparing  Tables,  in 
any  branch  of  SiatisticaJ  Knowledge. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1841,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  for  an  Act  of 
Incorporation,  and  one  was  obtained,  which  is  here  inserted. 

Be  it  enacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepretenUttiveSf  in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same^  asfolUnos: 

Section  1.  Ricbara  Fletcher,  Bradford  Sumner,  William  Cogswell,  Samuel  Dorr,  and 
Joseph  B.  Felt,  their  associates  and  successors,  arc  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  collpcting,  preserving,  and  Jiflusing  statis- 
tical information,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and 
liabilities  set  forth  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold  real  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  personal  estate,  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars 
annually  :  provided,  neverlhelesSf  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorise 
the  said  corporation  to  traffic  in  books  for  the  purpose  of  profit. 

Approved  by  the  Governor,  February  6, 1841. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  Library,  and  they  have  not  been  made  in  Tain. 
A  .lai^e  number  of  pamphlets  and  papers,  and  also  a  number  of  valuable  bound  volumes 
have  been  procured  and  placed  in  tbe  Room  of  the  Association  as  the  commencement  of  a 
Library.  Bendes  these,  many  volumes  on  statistical  subjects  have  been  deposited  in  the 
Library  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  consult  them.  The  Directors  feel 
that  the  establishment  of  a  good  Library  is  an  object  of  very  great  importance,  and 
should  be  sought  with  great  zeal. 

The  Directors  have  assigned  to  different  individuals,  by  their  consent,  subjects  for  sta- 
tistical investigation,  and  much  information  is  anticipated  in  this  way. 

Correspondence  has  been  opened  with  many  individuals  In  this  and  foreign  countriee, 
and  the  objects  of  the  Association  have  been  highly  commended  by  private  gentlemen 
and  the  public  press. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  prepare  and  procure  suitable  original  materials  for  a  vol- 
ume, which  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Association. 

Hon.  Richard  Fletcher,  President.  Bradford  Sumner,  Esq. ;  George  C.  Shattuck,  M.  D.,  Vice 
Presidents.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Recording  Secretary.  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.  Home  Secretary, 
Joseph  E.  Worcester,  Esq.,  Foreign  Secretary.  James  C.  Odiornc,  Esq  ,  Treasurer,  Lemuel 
Shattuck,  Esq.,  Librarian.  Rev.  William  Cogswell,  D.  D. :  O.  W.  B.  Peabody,  Esq  ;  John  P. 
Bi^ebw,  Esq. ;  Hon.  Horace  Mann;  John  D.  Fisher,  M.  D. ;  Prof.  B.  B.  Ekiwards:  William 
Brigbam,  Esq.  ;  Robert  Ranloul,  Jr.  Esq.,  and  Prof.  Daniel  Treadwell,  Counsellors.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Cogswell,  D.  D. ;  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  Esq. ;  O.  W.  B.  Peabody,  Esq.  3  Rev.  Joseph  B. 
Fell ',  and  Lemuel  Shattuck;  E^.,  Publishing  Committee. 


FbLLOWS  or  TBB  AssociATioir. 


Hon.  Richard  Fletcher, 
Bsv.  William  Cogiiwell,  D.  D. 

Oliver  W.  B.  FMbody,  Esq. 

Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq. 

John  D.  Fiiher.  M.  D. 
ProC  Bela  B.  Edwards, 

Ebenexer  Alden,  II.  D. 

Bradford  Sumner,  Eeq. 

Joeeph  C  Worcester,  Esq. 
JUv.  JoMph  B.  Felt, 

Samuel  6.  Howe,  M.  D. 

John  P.  Bigelow,  £fq. 
Hon.  Horace  Maon, 

George  C.  Ehattoek,  M.  D. 

Thomas  H.  Webb,  M.  D. 

William  Lincoln,  Eeq 
Rev.  Henry  Colmao, 
Mr.    Artemas  Simonds, 

Robert  Rantoal,  Jr.  Esq. 

C.  Francis  Adams,  Esq. 

Thomas  A.  Davis,  Esq. 

VOL.  ZIII. 


Boston. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Andover. 
Raodolpb. 
Boston. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Worcester. 

Boston. 

do. 

do. 
Boston. 

do. 


I  Prof.  Benjamin  Psiree, 
Prof.  Daniel  TreadweU, 
Hon.  Nathan  Hah), 
Hon.  Samuel  Dorr, 

*  Ben  j.  B.  Thatcher,  Esq. 

William  Brigham,  Esq. 
Mr.    William  C.  Brown. 

Augustas  A.  Gould,  M.  D. 
Hon.  Stephen  G.  Phillips, 

Benjamin  Merrill,  Esq. 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham, 

Anahel  Hontiogton,  Esq. 

Elisha  Bartlett,  M.  D. 

Luther  V.  Bell,  M.  D, 
Hon.  Caleb  Gushing, 
Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  LL.  D. 
Prof.  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D. 

Josiah  Noyes,  M.  D. 

Emory  Washburo,  Esq. 

William  Willis,  Esq. 

Francis  Cogswell,  £sq. 

Luke  Howe,  M.  D. 

George  P.  Marsh,  Esq. 


CaBbridfa. 

do. 
Boston. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Saleni. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Lowell. 
Charlestown. 
Kewburyporii 
Amherst. 
Williamstowa* 
Noedham. 
Woreester. 
Portland,  Me. 
Dover.  N.  H. 
Jaffrey,  N.  H. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
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FloC  BooMoEltM, 

09otge  Fobom,  Exi. 
R«T.  Bttrnaa  Soars, 
B«v.  Cyrnt  Mann, 

HenrT  Barnard,  9nd,  ISmy 

J.  I.  Bowditch,  Baq. 
Btv.  Rofoa  AnderMMB,  D.  D. 

Enkiel  W.  Uaob,  M.  O. 

Jamat  a  Odiorne,  Eiq. 

Samuel  Pettaa,  Eaq. 

John  Havward,  Eaq. 
Hon.  Samuel  u.  Jenke, 


Pvorideqet,  E.  1. 

New  York. 
Newton. 
Weetminetsri 
Hartford,  CU 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Nantoeket 


HOROHABT   USMBiaS. 


•Hon.  T.  L.  Wlntbrop,  LL.  D. 

Hon.  Nathan  Apptetoo, 

Hon.  Samuel  T.  Armstronff, 

Hon.  John  Pickering,  LL.  D. 

Bon.  Abbott  Lawreoee, 

Hie  Ex.  John  Davie,  LL.  D. 

RaT.  Tbomaa  Bobbins,  D.  O. 

E«T.  Israel  W.  Putnam, 

BeT.  John  Pieroa,  D.  D. 

Prof.  Parker  Cleavalaiid,  LU  D. 

Hod.  Isaac  Hill, 

Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D. 

Bod.  Jbe\  Parker,  LL.  D. 

Hon.  William  Plumer, 

Bev.  Zedekiah  d.  Barstow, 

Hon.  Charles  K. Williams, LL.D. 

Bon.  William  R.  Staples, 

Hon.  TimothT  Pitkin,  LL.  D.         Uiica.  N.  IT. 

Piof.  Benjsmin  Silliman,  LL.  O.     New  Haven,  Ct. 

Boo.  Thomas  Day,  Hartford^Ct. 

•Rev.  Grant  Powers, 

Bon.  Isaae  MeConhte, 

Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D. 

Bev.  Rnftts  Babeock,  D.  D. 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  LL.  D. 

Rer.  Francis  L.  Hawkes,  D.  D. 

John  W.  Francis,  M.  Di 

Sam.  Geo.  Morton,  M.  D. 
Hon.  Martin  Van  Bnren,  LL.  D. 
Hon.  Levi  Woodburv,  LL.  D. 
Hon.  James  K.  Paniding , 
Hon.  Albion  K.  Parr  is, 

Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Eaq. 
Hon.  David  L.  Swain, 

Jacob  Swigertj  Esq. 


Boston. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Worcester. 
Rochester. 
Middleboro*. 
Brook  line. 
Brunswick.  He. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Epping,  N.  H. 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Buiiand,  Vt. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
N.  Y. 


Goshen,  Ct 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
New  York. 
Po'keepsie,  N.  Y. 
New  York. 

do. 

da 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kinder  hook,N.V. 
Portsmouth,N.H. 
Washington,D.C. 

da 

da 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Frankfort,  Ky. 


Hon.  WillUm  Jaekeoo,  Ifewtmi 

Hon.  Theroa  Meicalf,  Dedbaa. 

Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.  D.  Boston. 

WiUiam  Preseoit,  M.  D.  Lynn. 

ConnBiPORDmo  Mbmbms. 


Hod.  John  C.  Snenoer, 

Axariah  u.  Flagg.  Esq. 

Samuel  Ilaxard,  Esq. 

Robley  Dongiinson,  BL  D. 

Gooverneur  Emerson,  M.  D. 

Samuel  T.  Worcester,  Esq. 
Rev.  Calvin  B.  Stowe,  D.  D. 
Kev.  John  M.  Peck, 

Aaron  Vail,  Esq. 

Lueien  Miner,  Esq. 

Edward  T.  Tayloe,  Esq. 

Francis  Lieber,  LL.  D. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D. 

James  L.  Miner,  Esq. 

Alliert  Pike,  Esq. 

Edward  C.  Herrick,  Esq. 

Henry  Bond,  BL  D. 

Henry  C.  Cary,  Esq. 

Peter  Force,  Esq. 
Bev.  Jasper  Adams,  D.  D. 

Jacob  B.  Mooro,  Esq. 

William  B.  Stevens,  M.  D. 
Bev.  John  L.  Blake,  D.  D. 
Hon.  William  D.  WillianMn, 
Rev.  Ira  M.  Alien, 

Thomas  Lawson,  M.  D. 

Joseph  W.  Jenks,  Esq. 

Bidhey  E.  Morse,  Esq. 
Rot.  Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D 


AlboDT,  N.  Y. 

do. 
Philadelpbiai  Pn. 

da 

do. 
Norwaik,  O. 
Cincinnati,  Ol 
Rock  Spring,  III. 
Washington,D.C. 
Charloltesv'e.Va, 
Powhatan  Hill,Va. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Jefferson  City,  Ua 
Little  Bock,  Ar. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Philadelphia,  PIK. 

do. 
Washington,D.C. 
West  Point,  N.Y. 
New  York. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
New  York. 
Bangor,  Mo. 
New  York. 
Washington,  D.CI 
Stephenson,  IIL 
New  York, 
I.  Gottysbnrg,  Vm. 


Boa.  Lewis  Oui,  LL.  D.,  BliniiUr  to  Fraooe. 


FoBBtOR  MBMBBBS. 

Cant  John  Washington,  Secretary  of  the  Roynl 
Goographical  Society,  f^ondon. 

M.  CwLT  Moreau,  Secretary  of  the  Froneh  Society 
of  Universal  Sutiatlos,  Paris. 

G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  SoeraUry  Sutbtkal  Dopart- 
oient  of  Boiard  of  Trade,  London. 

H.  J.  O.  Hoffman,  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bu- 
reau, Berlin. 

M.  A  Quetelet,  Broaeels. 

N.  H.  Julius,  II.  D..  Hamburg. 

C.  Fredcrickstall,  Vienna. 

RawBon  W.  Rawioo,  Eeq.,  Loodoo. 


NOTICES  OP  NEW  PtJBLICATIONS. 

Jt  new  French  and  EngUsk  Profumnemg  Dictionary^  on  the  haeisofJfagent^s;  with  mamy 
new  words  in  general  use.  In  two  Parts,  French  and  English,  and  English  and 
French  ;  4rc.  By  F.  C.  Meadows^  M.  A.  of  the  University  0/  Paris.  Fourth  Jhner' 
icon  edition f  corrected  and  improved,  with  a  selection  of  idionuUicphrasee,  By  George 
Folsom,  AT.  Ji.    New  York :  Alexander  V .  Bloke.  1840.   pp.  7&. 

The  tille  to  this  Tolame  in  bo  copious  as  to  preclade  the  Decessity  for  iu  to  enter  into 
details.  Mr.  Folsom's  character  for  extensive  information  and  accurate  scholarship  is 
such  as  to  warrant  that  what  he  undertakes  is  worthy  to  be  done,  and  will  be  well 
done.  In  acquiring  the  French  language,  the  point  of  greatest  difficulty,  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  pronunciation.  On  this  topic,  the  volume  before  us  is  worthy  of 
particular  commendation.  Prof  Meadows  adopts  pure  English  sounds,  by  means  of 
which  the  learner,  with  very  little  previous  instruction,  can  readily  acquire  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  any  French  word.  The  volume  is  exceedingly  well  executed,  typo- 
graphically. It  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  portable  dictionaries  of  a  language 
which  we  have  ever  seen. 
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A  Book  of  the  United  States;  exhibiting  its  Geography^  Divisions^  Constitution  and 
Government,  Institutions,  Agrieulturey  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Religion^  Education, 
PopuiaUon,  J^atural  Curiosities,  Hatlroads,  Canals,  Public  Buildings,  Manners  and 
Customs,  Fine  Arts,  Antiquities,  Literature,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Geology,  Jfatural 
History,  Productions,  etc. ;  together  with  a  condensed  History  of  the  Country  from  its 
first  dueooery  to  the  ^esewt  time;  the  Biography  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  leading 
Men;  a  Description  qf  the  prineipal  Cities  and  Towns;  with  Statistical  Tables,  r^ 
lating  to  the  Religion,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  various  other  topics.  Edited  by 
GrenviUe  Mellen,  With  Engravings  of  Curiosities,  Scenery,  Animals,  Cities,  Towns^ 
Publie  Buildings,  ete.    New  York :  H.  F.  Sumner  &  Co.  1899.   pp.  624. 

The  chief  object  of  the  editor  in  preparing  thia  work,  as  he  remarks  in  the  preface, 
was  to  furnish  something  which  should  be  found  to  embrace  those  subjects  which  are 
of  enduring  interest  and  importance  to  all  classes.  It  was  his  wish  to  present  such 
matters,  as  could  be  well  done  in  the  compass  allowed,  and  as  are  of  interest  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  and  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  desirable  for  our  own  citizens 
especially.  The  editor  acknowledges  his  particular  obligations  to  the  two  quarto 
volumes,  entitled,  **  View  of  the  United  States,**  bj  the  Rev.  John  Howard  Hinton  of 
London.  Many  of  the  wood  cuts  are  distinct  and  beautiful,  and  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  Anecdotes  and  interesting  incidents  are  frequently  interspersed. 
The  general  arrangement  appears  to  be  good,  while  the  proper  degree  of  prominence 
is  assigned  to  each  topic* 

Death  of  President  Harrison,  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  ViUage  Church  in  Amherst,  Ms, 
on  the  Morning  of  the  Annual  State  Fast,  April  8, 1 841.  By  Heman  Huimpkrey,  D.  D» 
President  of  Amherst  College.    Amherst :  J.  S.  d&  C.  Adams.  1841. 

This  Sermon  is  founded  upon  Psalm  czlvi.  3,  4 :  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor 
in  the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help.  His  breath  goeth  forth,  he  returneth  to 
his  earth :  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish." 

The  sentiment  deduced  from  the  text  and  illastratcd  and  enforced  in  the  sermon,  k, 
That  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  lives  of  civil  rulers,  however  exalted  In 
station,  or  however  eminently  qualified  they  may  be  for  the  discharge  of  their  high 
duties.  Dr.  Humphrey  remarks,  I.  Upon  the  necessity  of  the  caution,  ''  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes."  II.  Upon  the  reason  or  ground  of  it :  And,  III.  Upon  the  sin  and 
folly  of  disregarding  it  Having  discussed  these  several  thoughts,  he  eondders  the 
churacter  and  principles  of  the  late  Chief  Magistrate,  General  Harrison,  and  closes  with 
suitable  reflections.  The  sermon,  Uiough  evidently  written  in  haste,  is  appropriate 
and  fraught  with  just  views. 

Vu  Form  of  Covenant  of  the  Old  South  Church,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts;  with  Lists  of 
t&s  Foundtrs,  the  Pastors,  the  Ruling  Elders  and  Deacons,  and  the  Members,  *'Oiis 
is  your  Master,  even  Christ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren,**    1841.    pp.  118. 

From  this  book,  which  consists  in  some  respects  of  two  parts,  and  contains  one  hun^ 
dred  and  eighteen  pages,  we  learn,  that  the  Old  South  Church  is  the  third  Congre- 
gational church  in  Boston,  and  was  formed  originally  at  Charlestown,  on  the  12th  and 
16th  of  May,  1669, 0.  S.  The  original  members  of  the  church  were  58  in  number,  S9 
males  and  23  females.  The  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  church  is  2,488,  of  whom  448  still  survive  and  belong  to  the  church  at  the  present 
time.  The  church  has  had  14  pastors,  viz :  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  Thacher,  Samuel 
Willard,  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  Joseph  Sewall,  D.  D.,  Thomas  Prince,  Alexander 
Cumming,  Samuel  Blair,  John  Bacon,  John  Hunt,  Joseph  Bckley,  D.  D.,  Joshua 
Huntington,  Benjamin  B.  Wisner,  D.  D.,  Samuel  H.  Stearns,  and  George  W.  Blagden, 

*  Then  an  wim  «rrori  whieb  the  author  would  do  woll  to  oorroet  in  a  fuhMqaont  edition.  Tboi  ho 
ipeaki  oT  the  **  Spirit  of  the  Ptlgrlma  "  ae  an  exiaHug  CaiWobtIo  irahileation.  On  p.  974,  It  ii  staled,  tiMt 
Amherat  College  wae  Ineorporaled  in  1891,  with  (he  title  of  "  Amherat  CoHesiala  Inttiiotioo:*  vheieae 
it  waa  incorporated  in  18s4,  with  the  title  of  Amherst  College.  The  popouttion  of  Mawachnsette,  ao- 
eenliag  to  the  esssns  of  1837,  sheald  have  hees  givea. 
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tbe  preient  paftor.  Four  of  the  above  were  dismissed  from  their  pastoral  reUtion,  and 
nine  of  them  died  in  office.  Their  average  age  is  &3  2-3  years.  The  one  who  deceased 
the  youngest,  was  Mr.  Huntington,  aged  33  years ;  and  the  one  who  lived  to  be  tlie 
oldest,  was  Dr.  Sewall,  aged  60. 

The  following  persons  have  sustained  the  office  of  Ruling  Elder  er  of  Deacon  in  the 
choreh,  viz:  Edward  Raynsford,  Ruling  Elder;  Peter  Bracket,  Jacob  Eliot,  Theophilun 
Frarye,  Nathaniel  Williams,  James  Hill,  Daniel  Henchman,  Jonathan  Simpson,  Thomas 
Hubbard,  Samuel  Sewall,  David  Jeffiries,  William  Phillips,  Jonathan  Mason,  Thomas 
Dawes,  Samuel  Salisbury,  William  Phillips,  Jr.,  Josiah  Salisbury,  Edward  Phillips, 
Pliny  Cutler,  Thomas  Vose,  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  and  Charles  Stoddard. 

'<  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Old  South  Church  is  that  '  owned  and  consented 
unto  by  the  Elders  and  Messengers  of  the  Churches  assembled  at  Boston,  May  12, 
1680,*  of  which  all  its  pastors,  since  that  time,  have  been  required  to  signify  their 
approbation,  previously  to  their  admission  to  the  church  in  preparation  for  their  ordi- 
nation or  installation ;  and  a  profession  of  belief  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  which 
is  received  from  candidates,  and  announced  to  the  brethren,  by  the  pastor,  previously  to 
admission  to  membership.*' 

We  think  that  the  church  by  their  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Armstrong, 
Cutler  and  Sampson,  in  publishing  this  little  volume,  have  performed  a  very  seasonable 
and  important  service.  By  their  vote,  each  church  member  and  pew  proprietor  is 
entitled  to  a  copy,  and  the  pastor  is  to  furnish  each  candidate  for  membership  with  a 
copy  previously  to  a  pnblie  profession  of  religion.  In  this  way  unity  in  faith,  spirit 
and  practice  will  be  promoted. 

jSppendix  to  the  JTiirteeTUh  Volume  of  Conneeticyt  Reports,  containing  Statistics  of  th€ 
Connecticut  Bar,  and  other  matters,  1841.  pp.  IG. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  the  Hon.  Thomas  Day  of  Hartford,  Ct,  late  Secretary 
of  the  State.  He  has  given  brief  biographical  and  official  notices  of  twenty-two  in- 
dividuals of  the  Connecticut  bar.  Most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  men  of  distinctioD 
in  their  profession.  Such  notices  must  be  interesting  and  valuable,  especially  to  gentle- 
men of  the  law.  Other  notices  of  a  similar  character,  we  are  informed,  may  be  expected 
in  fatnre.  Four  or  five  pages  at  the  close  of  the  pamphlet  are  occupied  in  defining 
legal  terms  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  use  them.  As  President 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Connecticut,  and  in  various  other  ways,  Judge  Day  is 
doing  much  for  the  promotion  of  the  statistics  and  history  of  his  native  Stale. 

Tie  FamUu  Visiter,    By  John  Hamoard,  Author  of  the  New  England  Gazetteer,  ^.  {fC 
Third  Edition.    Boston:  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.  1840.   pp.  im. 

This  book  is  principally  a  compilation,  consisting  of  selections  from  various  authors 
on  a  great  variety  of  topics.  The  articles  are  interesting  and  usefiil,  and  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  families. 

The  Prindph  of  Emulation  as  a  Stimulus  to  Academical  Study,    By  the  Rev,  Ifathan 
Lord,  D,  D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  CoUege,  JV.  U,    pp.  16. 

This  essay  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Biblical  Repository,  and  is  also 
published  in  a  separate  form.  The  subject  is  important  in  its  relation  to  the  interests  of 
education,  and  the  duties  of  those  to  whom  the  business  of  instruction  has  been  intrusted. 
It  is  discussed  by  President  Lord  upon  the  broad  principles  of  Christian  ethics,  and  few 
we  presume  will  be  disposed  to  dissetit  from  the  general  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives. 
He  objects  to  the  excitement  of  emulation  among  those  who  are  associated  in  academical 
studies,  as  being  adapted  to  foster  the  selfish  principles  of  human  nature,  and  to 
counteract  the  healthful  influences  of  moral  discipline.  He  is  careful,  however,  to 
diatinguish  the  desire  of  distinction,  and  the  love  of  pce-eminenoet  which  he 
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u  helvnging  to  the  tpirit  of  emalatioii,  from  the  ideas  which  are  asiociated,  and  therefore 
often  confounded  with  them,  '*  of  imitating  a  model,  of  appreciating  our  own  abilities, 
or  of  taking  a  place  corresponding  to  our  merits."  The  latter  he  regards  as  legitimate 
and  salutary  in  their  operation,  and  he  does  not  object  to  the  holding  out  of  rewards  to 
stimulate  the  pursuit  of  indiridual  excellence. 

The  essay  is  written  with  candor  and  much  reflection,  and  the  subject  should  leceiye 
a  fall  consideration  by  all  connected  with  the  department  of  instruclion. 

The  Laws  of  Trade  in  ike  United  States :  being  an  abetraet  of  the  Statutes  tf  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  eoneeming  Debtors  and  Creditors.  By  Jacob  B.  Moore.  New 
York :  Alexander  V.  BUke.  1840.    pp.  360. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present,  in  familiar  form,  a  summary  of  the  laws  of  the 
different  States  on  the  subjects  of  Debtor  and  Creditor,  the  means  provided  by  the  laws 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  debts,  the  power  which  the  creditor  has  over  the  property 
and  person  of  the  debtor,  in  the  several  States,  and  the  provisions  existing  for  the  relief 
and  discharge  of  insolvent  debtors.  The  volume  appears  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  clear  and 
intelligible  manner,  and  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  is  brought  within  a 
■mall  compass. 

Injuries  done  to  Christ :  Ji  Sermon,  preached  to  the  Essex  Street  Congregation,  Boston^ 
March  21,  1841.  By  J^ehemiah  Adams,  Pastor  of  Essex  Street  Church,  Boston : 
Tappan  &  Dennet.  1841.  pp.  19.  ,  - 

This  Sermon  is  from  Acts  xzvi.  9 :  "  I  verily  thought  with  myself,  that  I  ought  to 
do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  and  was  suggested  by 
the  present  state  of  religious  feeling  and  inquiry  in  the  city,  having  special  reference 
to  those  individuals  who  deny  the  Godhead  and  atoning  aaorifice  of  Christ.  Tb  such 
it  is  a  most  solemn  and  affectionate  appeal.  It  is  an  expression  of  feelings  in  view 
of  the  denial  of  fundamental  truths,  rather  than  a  discussion  of  them,  and  exhibits  the 
kindest  emotions  of  a  heart  filled  with  love  to  the  adorable  Saviour. 

Abstract  of  the  MassarJiusetts  School  Returns,  for  1839-40.  Boston  :  Dutton  &  Went- 
worth.   1840.    pp.482. 

This  Report,  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, is  a  valuable  document  of  the  kind.  It  is  an  abstract  of  the  school  returns 
ftom  301  towns  in  the  State,  together  with  selections  from  the  various  school  eommit> 
tees.  From  it  we  learn  the  following  facts :  Number  of  public  schools,  3,072 ;  number 
of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  all  the  schools, — in  summer  124,354 — ^in  winter  149,222;  num- 
ber of  teachers  including  summer  and  winter  terms—males  2,378, — ^females  3,928 ;  aver- 
age wages  paid  per  month,  exclusive  of  board — to  males  $24,14 — ^to  females  ^,89; 
amount  of  money  raised  for  public  schools  by  taxes,  ^77,221,24.  Such  reports  as  this 
cannot  fail  to  be  subservient  to  the  highest  interests  of  education  in  the  State. 

The  Oospd  fitted  to  Ae  toants  of  the  World :  A  Sermon  preached  in  Providence,  R,  /., 
S^tember  9, 1840,  before  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
at  their  Ihirty-First  Annual  Meeting,  By  Nathan  S,  S,  Beman,  D.  I),  Boston : 
Crocker  &  Brewster.    1840.    pp.  31. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  this  sermon,  and  were  struck  with  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  its  style,  arrangement,  and  thoughts.  It  has  an  admirable  fitness  to  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  delivered.  The  text  is  Psalm  Ixxii.  17.  ''  His 
naoie  shall  endure  forever ;  his  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun ;  and  men 
shall  be  blessed  in  him ;  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed.**  The  single  sentiment 
illustrated  is,  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  fitted,  in  its  nature,  to  become  the  exclu- 
sive religion  of  our  world.    It  is  accommodated  to  every  stage  of  human  society ;  to 
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the  common  wants  of  man ;  to  every  order  of  mind ;  it  coanteracta  ain  in  every  poaaible 
condition ;  it  is  not  dependent  on  any  bnman  aystem  of  phiioaophy ;  and  it  haa  no 
neoeaaary  connection  with  any  human  form  of  government.  We  confidently  commend 
thia  diacourae  aa  one  of  the  beat  ever  delivered  on  a  like  occaaion. 

A  Discourse  on  Christian  Psifeaitm,  delivered  m  the  Chapd  <if  the  Jheologieal  Semmary^ 
Bangor,  March  4, 1B41.  By  Enoch  Pond,  D.  i).,  Profeesor  of  Systanatic  U^eology. 
Bangor:  S.  S.  Smith.  1841.   pp.  48. 

Thia  Diacourae  and  the  Appendix  contain  an  able  diacnaaion  of  a  subject  which  has 
attracted  no  little  attention  for  two  or  three  yeara.  It  ia  Dr.  Pond's  object  to  describe 
Christian  perfection ,  and  inqaire  whether  any  of  onr  fallen  race  have  ever  been,  or  are 
likely  to  be  periect,  in  the  preaent  life.  The  argumenta  adduced  to  ahow  the  negative 
of  the  laat  propoaition  occur  to  ua  to  be  weighty  and  irreaiatible.  They  are  anch  as 
theae,— (he  mode  in  which  this  perfection  ia  aaid  to  be  attained  ia  unacriplural  and 
abaurd ;  the  univeraal  imperfection  of  aainta  on  earth  may  be  urged  from  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  church;  from  the  Christian  life  being  repreaented  in  the  Bible  aa  a 
warfare;  from  the  ohaatiaementa  to  which  Christians  are  continually  subject;  because 
the  doctrine  of  perfection  is  expressly  contradicted  by  the  Bible,  etc. 

The  ofidal  character  of  Jfathanael  Emrnom,  taught  and  shown  in  the  Sermon  at  his 
Funeral,  September  28,  1840.  By  Thomas  WiUiams,  of  East  Greenwich,  R,  L 
Second  EdiUon.    Boston :  Ferdinand  Andrews.    1841.    pp.  56. 

This  Sermon  is  founded  on  Eccl.  xii.  9,  "  And,  moreover,  becauae  the  preacher  was 
wiae,  he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge.'*  The  preacher 'a  object  is,  1.  to  show  what 
all  people  need  to  be  taught ;  2.  what  a  preacher  needs  in  order  that  he  may  teach  his 
people ;  and  3.  to  show  why  a  wise  preacher  will  constantly  teach  his  people  knowl- 
edge. These  topics  are  illustrated  in  the  cogent  and  characteristic  manner  of  Mr. 
Williama.  The  conclusion  is  occupied  with  some  account  of  the  life  and  labors  of 
Dr.  Elmmona.  We  may  atate  in  this  connection,  and  we  do  it  gladly,  that  a  complete 
and  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Emmons  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  published 
under  the  editorial  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ide  of  Medway.  The  first  volume 
will  contain  a  life  of  Dr.  E.  by  the  editor,  together  with  an  autobiography,  Mr.  Wil- 
Uama*s  funeral  sermon,  etc.  These  volumes  will  be  an  invaluable  present  to  the 
American  theological  public. 

Agricultural  Addresses,  delivered  at  Jfew  Haven,  Jforwieh  and  Harford,  Ct.,  at  the 
County  CaUle  Shows  in  1840.  By  Henry  Colman,  Commissioner  of  the  Agricultural 
Survey  of  Massachusetts,  Published  by  request  of  the  three  Societies,  Boaton :  Dutton 
A  Wentworth.  1840.  pp.  72. 

The  perusal  of  theae  Addresses  will  well  repay  the  farmer  and  the  intelligent  man 
of  any  profession.  They  are  fraught  with  materiala  for  wiae  and  profitable  reflection, 
as  well  as  with  immediate  practical  directiona  for  the  husbandman. 

Putdic  Wbrskh:  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Dedieatian  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Bowdoin  Square,  Boston,  November  5,  1840.  By  William  Hague,  Pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Federal  Street.    Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln.  1841.  pp.38. 

The  text  of  this  sermon  is  Ps.  xc.  16, 17,  <'  Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  aervants," 
etc.  The  preacher  treata  1st,  of  the  great  objects  suggested  in  the  text ;  2d,  of  some 
special  reasons  why  the  people  with  whom  he  is  connected  should  love  the  sanctuary. 
Among  these  reasons  are,  1st,  the  entire  freedom  of  religion;  2d,  on  account  of  the 
price  which  has  been  paid  for  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  3d,  on  account  of 
the  happy  influence  which  public  worship  has  exerted  on  national  character.  The 
sermon  may  be  read  with  much  interest,  not  only  by  Baptists,  but  by  Christians  of  all 
denominations. 
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■M.HMTortOv.H-T. 


B.  IM.  puat,  CbHl7  TlDv.  * 


1IOTaLM1NN,C«i(.oi 


rWsiSi'Ki.  ^ ,. 
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[Mat, 


QUARTERLY  LIST 

or 
DEATHS  OF  CLERGYMEN. 


WILLIAM  BIUDPOHD  BOMBR,  at  flt.  CoBf.  Soa(k  Bar- 

viek,  Maine,  Maich  »,  18(1. 

JOSEPH  DROWN,  at  7S,  Coof.  CbmHK,  Ytrmoot.  Dw.  M, 

IMO. 
■7LVKSTER  BlOfi,  aU  7B,  C«Bf .  WortnliMtflr,  YU  Jan. 

91,  1841. 
181  LYON,  at.  79,  Conf .  Booth  H«re,  YL  IpcQ  4. 


JOBN  LRLAND,  at  88,  Bap.  Nwth  Idanw,  Munchc 

Jan.  U,  1841. 

JOSePH  L.  MILES,  at  H,  Cong.  Backet,  Ma.  Jan.  18. 
SDWIN  W.  DWIGUT,  aU  51,  Cong.  StodttaUce,  hU.  FMk 

9f. 

JOHN  HAMMOND,  at.  84,  Bap.  CoventiT,  Rhode  Uaiid, 
Dee.  23, 1840. 

LEWIS  P.  B  A  YARD.  D.  D.  aL  48,  Epb.  New  York  CUj, 

N.  Y.  Au<rn«t,  1840,  (diH  at  tea.) 
J1C<.)B  riSLCK,  cc  87,  Meth.  riatertovn,  N.  Y.  March  A, 

1841. 

JlMBS  CAMPBELL,  aL  7f,  Meth.  Pembertcm,  Nev  Jer- 

•ev,  Dec.  81.  ISIO. 
CYRUS  STEBBINS,  D.  D.  89,  Free.  Wateribrd,  N.  J.  Feb.  8, 

1841. 

JOHN  H.  KENNEDY.  aL  88,  Prea.  Cannonaborg,  Pennajl- 

▼anla,  Dec.  18.  1840. 
F.  1.  RAUCH,  D.  P.  Free.  Meieanbaig,  Pa.  March  S,  1841. 

OLBMBNT  READ,  aL  73,  Fiee.  Ghaiioite  Ce.  Ylfglnle, 
Feb.  M,  ISIU 

WILLIAM  Y.  DONN,  aU  88,  Bap.  Netth  CUdlBa,  Jaa. 

1841. 

JOHN  CULPEPEB,  at.  78,  Bap.  Gum  BraaCh,  South  OaroHsa, 
Feb.  18, 1841. 

IMLAH  a.  BARKER,  Bap.  Savannah,  Georgia,  Feb.   15, 
1841. 

J08P.PH  A8HBR00K,  aL  41,  Bap.  Hkkman  Co.  Xeatncky, 

Jan.  6,  1841. 
ILBXANDER  MeDOOGAL,  aL  108,  Bap.  Hardin  Co.  Kj. 

March  8. 

CHARLRi  HBNKSL,  JMIhmn,  Seneieet,  Ohio,  Feb.  S, 

1841 
ELUAH'f.  WILLBY,  aU  88,  Bap.  CteveUnd,  O.  Feb.  16. 

DAYID  B.  CARTER,  aL  4T,  Meth.  (of  the  nUnoia  Confer- 
ence) lUinoia,  Not.  S7, 1840. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  aU  78,  FMe.  Bcoee,  M]dligBl^  Dec  S8, 
1840. 
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REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION  IN  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

[B7  Praf.  Albi&t  BovKiai.] 

Cl<wllnii»1  from  p.  Ml. 

WilUaoif  Coltage,  Much  8U1, 1841. 
RxT.  Dr.  CooflwsLL, 

Dbar  Sir, — ^AffreeaUy  to  my  promise,  I  reiume  the  religione  history  of  the  CoIIe^. 
The  statement  made  at  the  close  of  my  last  communicatioo,  in  reference  to  the  quiet, 
^d  religioas  order  of  the  College,  in  the  interim  between  1812  and  1815,  may  have  been 
rather  too  broad.  Where  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary  flow  most  freely,  tbere  will  be 
still  some  barren  spots,  some  ''miry  places  given  to  salt.*'  I  have  ascertained,  that 
throughout  the  revival  of  1812,  there  was  a  knot  of  yonng  men,  reduced  down,  how- 
ever, to  a  very  small  number,  who  warded  off  their  convictions  by  drinking  secretly, 
Rud  by  card-playing.  These  persons  were  vei^  little  affected  by  that  work,  and  contin- 
ued their  habits  afterwards,  rrobably  what  I  now  state  was  not  known,  at  the  time, 
out  of  the  circle ;  but  one  of  the  number,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  has  since  been 
converted,  and  has  recently  communicated  these  facts  to  me.  I  wish,  also,  before  pro- 
ceeding, to  refer  to  one  more  period,  embraced  in  the  last  account,  vit.  the  revival  of 
1805  and  1806.  As  that  revival  was  one  of  ffreat  importance,  and,  owinff  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  individuals  concerned  in  it,  a  work  of  something  more  than  local  interest, 
I  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  very  complete  account  of  it;  and  accordingly  applied  to  one 
of  the  subjects  of  the  revival — the  individual  referred  to,  in  the  account,  as  fostering 
young  Obookiah,  and  thus,  in  an  important  sense,  paving  the  way  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands  Mission.  The  idea  of  preparing  such  a  sketch,  struck  him  agreeably.  At  a  late 
hour,  however,  I  received  a  note,  stating  that  his  health  would  not  permit  Kim  to  do  so. 
It  becomes,  now,  my  melancholy  duty  to  add  the  name  of  that  individual,  to  that  of 
those  who  were  actively  concerned  in  the  scenes  of  that  day,  and  who  now  **  rest  from 
their  labors."  Edwin  W.  Dwi^ht,  since  the  Rev.  Mr.  D wight,  was  the  person  there 
referred  to.  The  Foreign  Mission  School,  at  Cornwall,  Ct.  was  commenced  under  his 
tuition.  He  was,  afterwards,  deeply  interested  in  various  objects  of  benevolence,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few  days  since,  he  was  among  the  most  effi- 
cient members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  College. 

I  proceed  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  revival  of  1615.  This  first  made  its  appear^ 
ance  in  the  summer  term,  near  the  commencement  of  it.  Prof.  Dewey  thinks  that  the 
first  indications  of  seriousness  were  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  Free.  Fitch, 
which  was,  at  this  time,  more  than  commonly  punsent.  It  is  less  difficult  to  trace  the 
instrumental,  than  the  real  causes  of  religious  awakeninga.  The  following  anecdote  haa 
been  stated  to  me,  and  thoujjh  not  committed  to  writing,  at  the  time,  may  oe  substantially 
relied  upon.  A  member  of^CoIlege  had  been  West,  during  the  Spring  vacation,  and 
fallen  into  a  place  where  the  LorcTwas  pouring  out  his  Spirit  His  feelings,  which  had 
previously  been  in  a  low  state,  became  aroused.  As  he  approached  the  college  build- 
ings, on  nis  return,  a  few  days  af\er  the  term  opened,  he  said  within  himself,  wny  might 
not  the  Lord  do  a  similar  work  here  ?  Before  getting  out  of  the  wagon,  a  pious  student 
came  up.  Said  he,  'Do  yon  wish  to  see  a  work  of  grace  here  f '  Being  answered  in 
the  affirmative;  'Then,*  said  he,  'let  us  have  a  praver  meeting  tonight,'  'Where 
shall  we  have  it? '  '  At  my  room.'  The  room-mate  or  this  individual  waa  a  professor 
of  religion,  but  tinctured  with  Arminianism.    He  became,  immediately,  downcast  and 


he  now  ranks  among  the  most  learned  and  devoted  of  modern  missionaries.    Thw  pri- 
TRte  meeting  became  so  crowded,  thai,  in  leas  than  a  week,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
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tdjourn  to  a  recitation  room.  This  also  filled  op,  immediately,  and  the  work  went  on 
with  power.  *  It  came,*  saye  one  of  the  subjects  of  it,  *  in  the  majestic  stillness  of  God, 
and  scarce  a  heart  but  felt  its  near  and  intimate  relations  to  the  great  things  of  the 
future.    The  aspect  of  College  was  suddenly  changed.    Our  rooms  were  places  for 

Erayer,  and  for  religious  conversation.  We  resorted  to  those  Christians,  in  whom  we 
ad  seen  the  Christian  character  exemplified,  for  instruction  and  counsel.  The  exercises 
of  the  classes  were  not  suspended,  except  in  a  few  cases,  though  classical  improvement 
became  a  secondary  matter.* 

The  proximate  causes  of  religious  awakenings,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  may  be 
often  mmutely  traced.  The  intimate  and  trne  causes,  however,  are  more  difficult  to  be 
detected.  They  lie  veiled  in  the  bosom  experience  of  the  pious,  and  are  among  those 
secrets,  of  whicn  we  gain  only  occasional,  and,  as  it  were,  accidental  glimpses.  These 
glimpses  are  deeply  refreshing,  when  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  favored  with  them, 
and  deserve  to  be  recorded  as  samples  of  what  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  among  the  most 
affecting  disclosures  of  the  day  of  judgment.  A  convert  in  this  revival  said  to  me  with 
tears,  that  he  never  could  think  of  it  without  being  affected.  His  attention  was 
arrested,  he  became  deeply  serious ',  at  length,  in  anguish  and  self-despair,  he  was  led 
to  cast  himself  upon  the  sovereignty  and  mercy  of  Grod.  The  mother  of  this  youth,  re- 
siding at  a  distance,  and  knowing  nothing  of  what  was  here  taking  place,  just  at  this 
time  nad  her  feelings  drawn  out,  with  remarkable  fervor,  toward  her  son.  On  the  night 
of  his  submission,  sleep  departed  from  her,  and  she  wrestled  with  the  Angel  of  the  cov- 
enant '  till  the  breaking  or  the  day.'  So  calm  was  her  assurance  in  the  morning,  that 
she  informed  her  family  of  the  event,  either  as  something  which  had  taken,  or  would 
immediately  take  place.  The  disclosures  of  eternity  will,  no  doubt,  reveal  agonizing 
throes  in  the  secret  chamber,  as  the  springs  of  those  movements,  which  have  suddenly 
revolutionized  the  moral  aspect  of  communities,  to  the  astonishment  of  by-standers,  and 
the  wonder  even  of  Christians  themselves. 

We  have  alluded  to  Dr.  Fitch,  as  zealously  engaged,  before  the  commencement 
of  this  revival.  As  he  left  the  Presidency,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  he  was  a  plain  and  faithful  preacher.  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  he 
took  a  decided  stand  against  the  French  infidelity,  and  '  had  not  a  little  influence  in 
staying  its  progress.'  His  character  for  sincerity  and  kindness,  added  weight  to  his 
instructions,  and  gave  him  decided  advantage  as  a  religious  teacher. 

The  revival  of  1815,  unlike  that  which  preceded  it,  seems  to  have  spent  its  force,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  on  the  higher  classes.  Hence  the  fact,  probably,  that  its  influ- 
ence upon  College  was  less  permanent.  A  lax  8tate  of  things  crept  in.  The  question 
began  to  be  agitated  of  the  removal  of  the  College  to  Amherst.  President  Moore,  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Fitch,  was  understood  to  be  favorable  to  such  a  measure.  College 
meetings  were  held  on  the  subject.  The  students  were^divided  in  opinion.  The  in- 
fluence of  all  this  was  unsettling  and  evidently  not  fiivorable  to  religious  impression. 
Christianity  lost  ground,  both  from  the  diminished  number  of  its  professors,  and  a  gen- 
eral want  of  spirituality.  Says  a  correspondent,  *  Professors  were  hardly  distinguished, 
as  a  body,  from  the  impenitent  members  of  College.    There  were  some  exceptions. 

As  a  natural  result  of  worldly  conformity,  in  the  church,  various  species  of  immorality 
became  prevalent.  *  The  general  habit  of  drinking  wine  and  brandy,  on  all  extraordinary 
occasions,  the  habit  of  treating  on  the  election  or  officers,  of  the  two  societies'  In  fact, 
at  most  of  the  meetings,  at  the  close  of  a  term,  (let  the  reader  notice  the  manner  of 
closing  the  term  in  1812,)  on  the  commencement  of  a  term,  wine  and  spirits  were  freely 
used.  It  was  customary,  with  some,  to  keep  them  in  their  rooms.  Intemperance  was  a 
crying  sin,  in  those  times ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  for  professors  of  religion  to 
be  found  mingled  with  the  multitude,  partaking  and  even  encouraging  it*  Card  playing 
was  common,  and  there  was  a  *  constant  succession  of  low  tricks? 

In  the  midst  of  a  state  of  thin^rs,  like  that  now  described,  a  powerful  awakening  broke 
out  in  town,  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  1819,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grridley. 
The  impression  became  quite  general  in  College.  Some  of  the  most  wild  and  thought- 
less  were  brought  under  serious  impression.  The  Bible  came  into  demand,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  alas!  it  had  disappeared.  Some  had  sold  their  Bibles  for  whortleber- 
ries, and  others  parted  with  them  on  one  pretence  and  another.  Professors  of  religion 
came  now  to  make  their  confessions  to  the  awakened  ;  but  there  was  little  deep  solici- 
tude for  souls,  nor  any  permanent  changes  in  life.  The  cloud  of  mercy  vanished, 
without  one  drop  falling^,  so  far  as  appears.  I  may  have  overestimated  the  influence  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  things  and  dark  prospects  or  the  institution,  at  this  period,  on  the 
tone  of  religious  feeling  and  morals.  Certainly,  in  these  respects,  there  sppears  to  have 
been  no  radical  improvement,  previous  to  the  year  1821,  when  Dr.  Griffin  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  prospects  of  the  institution  now  Mcame  brighter,  and  more  resorted  to  it. 
Dr.  Griffin  had  commenced  his  career,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  just  at  the  open- 
iiur  of  that  series  of  revivals,  which  commenced  soon  after  the  Revolution.  Some 
ofthe  earliest  of  them  occurred  under  hu  preaching.    Regarding  this  ground  as  in  a 
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■enie  ncred  fh>in  iti  character  aa  the  birth-place  of  American  missions,  he  came  on  feel- 
ing that  in  so  doing  he  was  identifying  himself  with  the  cause  of  God.  Though  past  the 
meridian  of  life.  Dr.  Griffin  had  lost,  at  this  time,  but  little  of  his  native  vigor.  Ardent 
in  his  temperament,  uncommonly  commanding  in  person,  and  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  any 
of  the  pulpit  orators  of  (hat  day,  his  preaching  was  generally  admired  ;  and  being  of 
a  pungent  cast,  it  was  calculated  also  to  work  upon  the  consciences  of  his  heaiers.  No 
sensible  impression,  of  an  awakening  character,  nowever,  appears  to  have  been  felt,  till 
the  spring  of  1824.  Quite  a  number,  at  this  time,  were  impressed.  I  conclude  that  the 
influence  was  somewhat  deep  and  general,  from  a  remark  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Frof.  Dewey :  *  Is  it  possible  that  God  has  shaken  this  College  to  its  centre  to  bring  out 
one  conversion  ?'  We  might,  however,  remark,  as  in  the  case  of  Hall,  that  tliat  con- 
rersion  was  worth  this ;  yes,  and  infinitely  more.  It  took  place  in  the  person  of  Wil- 
liam Hervey,  who  afterwards  died  in  India;  and  who,  for  simplicity  and  purity  of  heart 
and  life,  and  devotion  to  the  great  interests  of  the  missionary  work,  has  had  few  supe- 
riors. His  name  is  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  many  here,  who  ailerwards  witnessed 
*  how  holily  and  onblamably  he  behaved  himself; '  and  although  he  fell  an  early  prey 
to  death,  it  is  believed,  that  his  life  told  sensibli^  on  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the 
world.  It  was  thought  by  Dr.  Griffin,  that  the  idea  of  the  annual  fast  for  uie  conver- 
sion of  the  world,  originated  with  him. 

The  two  following  years,  were  yean  of  great  spiritual  drought  and  declension. 
Iniquitv,  in  various  forms,  abounded,  and  the  love  of  many  waxed  cold.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  dissipation,  at  this  period ;  treating  at  elections,  and  at  other  times,  was 
common.    Beastly  drunkenness  was  an  occurrence  not  unfrequent,  when  holidays  were 

Siven.  I  should  think  the  gravest  men  in  College,  certainlywith  one  or  two  exceptions, 
id  not  scruple  to  drink  (at  least  drank^  on  set  occasions.  The  order  of  College,  at  this 
time,  was  not  good.  I  am  not  aware  tnat  any  religious  meetings  were  held  during  the 
week.  On  Saturday  evening  and  Sabbath  morning,  there  were  meetings,  but  verr 
thinly  attended.  The  majority,  probably,  did  not  know  Uiat  such  meetings  were  held. 
During  the  summer  term  of'^lsSSS,  some  of  the  more  considerate  and  serious  Christians 
began  to  consult  with  each  other,  and  to  make  the  condition  of  things  in  College  a  mat- 
ter of  prayerful  consideration.  It  is  understood  that,  towards  the  close  of  that  term,  a 
■mall  number  met  to  pray,  specifically  for  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  College,  with  a 
determination  to  continue  the  meeting  into  the  next  year.  In  tlie  fall  vacation,  a 
member  of  the  Senior  class,  who  had  professed  religion  during  his  college  life,  but  had 
not  honored  it,  was  reclaimed,  and  came  back  a  new  man.  There  was  a  solemnity  on 
his  countenance  which  was  noticed.  There  seemed  to  be  a  small  sound,  as  it  were,  the 
moving  of  a  leaf  in  the  top-most  bough,  indicating  in  the  ear  of  those  who  had  been 
waiting  for  it,  that  a  breeze  was  coming.  They  began  accordingly  to  bes(ir  themselves. 
It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  movements  of  the  church  were  so  entirely  still  that 
those  around  were  not  aware  that  anything  was  going  forward  more  than  usual,  except 
as  they  gathered  this,  from  the  countenance  and  altered  deportment  of  their  fellows.  I 
was  not  aware,  until  I  commenced  this  account,  that  deep  feeling  pervaded  the  church 
•o  early  in  the  term.  An  individual  has  informed  me,  that  returning,  a  few  days  after 
its  commencement,  he  was  met  in  the  college  yard  by  his  room>mate,  with  the  saluta- 
tion—* Chum,  God  is  here.'  An  accidental  opening  of  a  door,  between  breakfast  and 
study  hours,  in  the  morning,  disclosed  a  bano  of  Christians,  kneeling  and  pouring  out 
their  hearts  in  prayer.  Other  trivial  circumstances  may  have  led  individuals  to  suspect 
something  unusual.  The  impenitent  part  of  the  College,  however,  in  the  main,  had  no 
Vnowledge,  whatever,  of  any  special  movement,  during  the  two  first  months  of  the  term. 
I  say,  in  the  main,  for  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  oite  or  two  were  seriously  impressed 
quite  early  in  the  term. 

About  the  time  of  the  annual  thanksgiving,  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  some  indi- 
tiations  of  more  than  usual  wakefulness  began  to  be  evident.  The  author  of  this  notice 
was  called,  providentially,  iust  at  this  crisis,  to  leave  the  institution,  for  a  season.  He 
well  remembers,  one  mommg,  of  hearing  a  very  profane  young  man  say,  to  some  of  his 
nates  standing  before  the  College — *  Come,  my  friends,  let  us  go  up  and  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  our  souls.'  There  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to  this  young  man  again.  The 
remark  is  introduced  to  show,  that  at  this  time,  probably,  the  day  before  thanksgiving, 
there  began  to  be  some  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  hitherto  unawakened. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  week,  there  came  to  Williamstown,  two  delegates  from 
the  south  of  Berkshire,  whom  the  churches,  in  compliance  with  the  example  of  primitive 
times,  had  sent  to  look  in  upon  the  state  of  religious  afiairs  in  this  section,  and  to  nray 
with  and  exhort  the  people.  These  delegates  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde,  of  Lee,  ana  Dr. 
Field,  of  Stockbridgc.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  churches  and  their  messengers, 
in  part,  and,  it  is  believed,  not  without  some  strong  desires,  that  the  anticipated  visit 
might  result  in  the  revival  of  God's  work,  the  church  in  town  agreed  to  set  apart  the 
day  of  their  visitation,  and  observe  it  as  a  fast.  Intelligence  of  this  was  communicated 
Co  tbe  ftcolty  of  OoUefe,  and  it  was  ddtwrnined  to  snivend  literary  saeiieises,  for  tlM 
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parpote  cfgitiag  to  any  who  wished,  Ubeitv  to  hew  theee  brethien ;  and  abo  to 
to  tne  studentB  an  opportaniiy  of  prayer  and  conference  among  themselTes.  This  was 
annoanced,  it  woula  seem,  al  evening  prayers  the  night  before,  and  oeeaaioned  no  small 
stir  among  the  students,  wfaoliad  begon  to  be  already  somewhat  sensitive  on  the  sobject. 
As  is  nsoal,  at  soch  limes,  Satan  took  advantage  of  the  natural  enmity  of  the  carnal 
heart,  and  excited  the  wicked  to  throw  off  the  convictions  which  had  oegan,  now,  to 
hover  around,  if  not  to  settle  upon  them.  I  have  been  told  that  there  were  mock  meet- 
ings, that  night,  all  over  College.  There  was,  also,  another  nteeting,  at  the  Junior  re- 
citation room,  attended  by  Dr.  Griffin,  at  which  one  heart  at  least  was  stricken.  Next 
morning,  the  aspect  of  things  was  rather  tumultuous.  A  meeting  had  been  appointed, 
however,  at  the  Senior  recitation  room,  under  the  idea  that  most  of  the  religious  part  of 
College  would  be  present,  and  some,  at  least  of  the  impenitent  The  hour  arrived,  and 
immediately  there  began  to  be  a  flocking  to  the  place.  Some  left  their  rooms,  without 
the  least  intention  of  going  to  the  meeting.  Their  account  of  it  is,  that  they  found 
themselves  there — they  knew  not  how.  Few  had  manifested  any  particular  seriousness. 
Many  were  very  bold  sinners,  and  came  in  whirling  their  hate  across  the  room,  as  if  in 
derision.  The  room  became  direcUy  crowded.  Every  student  from  both  college  build- 
ings at  length  found  his  way  in.  The  meeting  began  with  marked  stillness,  such  as  is 
wont  to  be  noticed  when  a  crisis  is  at  hand,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  intimately  near. 
Tutor  Hervey,  who  had  been  from  the  first,  in  his  meek  and  quiet  way,  exceedingly 
active,  and  his  associate  in  office,  now  the  president  of  the  0>Uege,  were  present  to  take 
the  direction  of  this  meeting,  in  a  short  time,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the  great 
Master  of  assemblies  was  himself  present  to  take  the  lead.  The  exercises  of  the  meet- 
ing had  not  proceeded  fer,  when  a  student,  the  hitherto  notoriously  profane  one  already 
alluded  to,  arose  in  the  assembly.  The  deep  solemnity  of  his  countenance,  the  altered 
air,  and  strange  attitude  of  the  speaker,  conspiring  with  that  deep  impression  of  the 
divine  presence,  which  previously  pervaded  the  meeting,  was  sufficient  to  bring  about 
a  sudden  and  most  extraordinary  crisis.  The  minds  ot  some  were  made  up,  before  he 
uttered  a  word.  In  a  moment,  said  he,  *  Will  you  trifle  with  your  souls?  *  £verT 
head  was  bowed,  and  the  place  became  *  a  Bochim.*  The  most  hardened  were  meltedi 
and  the  meeting  became  a  scene  of  indescribable  interest.  Considering  the  character 
of  those  who  composed  it,  and  their  position  in  reference  to  society  and  the  church,  per- 
haps few  private  meetings,  in  our  times,  are  more  worthy  of  remembrance. 

In  the  anemoon,  was  the  public  meeting  at  the  chureh  ;  and  as  little  interest  as  the  mass 
of  College  took,  the  ni^ht  before,  in  the  delegation,  probably  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  not 
more  welcome,  at  Antioch,  than  were  these  messengera  of  the  churches  now.  During 
two  or  three  days  socceedmg,  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  study;  there  was  a  prayer 
meeting  going  on  in  each  college  building  from  momingr  to  niffht,  in  some  room  or 
other.  JT do  not  know  that  the  regular  recitations  were  omitted  ailer  the  fesU  So  en- 
tirely, however,  was  the  mind  abrorbed  with  the  great  realities  of  religion,  that  anything 
like  concentrated  attention  to  any  book,  except  that  long  neglected  one,  the  Bible,  be- 
came impossible.  T%e  term  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose,  tutd  ended  with  a  religious 
meeting  of  deep  and  affecting  interest.  The  majority  of  those,  who  were  in  the  rd^gitms 
meeting  above  described,  obtained  hopes  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  not  many  days  t^ter. 

From  the  influence  which  descended  on  the  College,  feeling  spread,  immediately,  into 
the  community  around ;  and  a  very  powerful  awakening  commenced.  College  assem- 
bled, at  the  opening  of  the  spring  term,  to  experience  a  renewal  of  the  same  scenes, 
which  had  characterized  the  closing  weeks  of  that  which  had  preceded.  The  work 
went  on  with  more  or  less  power,  until  the  warm  season  opened ;  and  a  sermon  was 
preached  at  the  close  of  the  term,  as  had  been  done  in  1812.  A  synoptical  view  of  the 
stote  of  College,  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  which  I  find  among  Dr.  Griffin's  private 
papers,  stetes  the  number  of  actual  memben  of  College,  at  that  time,  eighty-five  *,  forty- 
three  hopefully  pious  before,  twenty-seven  recently  iioping— total,  seventy.  Without 
hope,  fifteen;  of  these,  four  on  the  ground,  and  eleven  absent.  Twenty-three  of  these 
profeiMed  religion  soon  afterwards,  of  whom  two  have  fellen  away.  Of  six  others,  who 
tell  away,  three  are  since  hopefully  converted,  and  three  are  dead.  Of  those  who  were 
active  spirite  in  this  awakening,  some  of  the  roost  prominent  '  have  fallen  asleep.* 
Aroon^  these,  it  is  no  more  than  a  tribute  due  to  Christian  worth,  to  mention  the  name 
of  Daniel  Freeman.  Uniformly  consistent  as  a  Christian,  he  was  among  the  firat  to  take 
the  alarm,  in  view  of  the  awful  and  increasing  degeneracy  of  the  times  before  the  revi- 
val. And,  probably,  to  no  one  member  of  College,  is  so  much  due  as  to  him,  in  the 
way  of  bringing  forward  and  promoting  the  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  senior 
class,  and  died  about  six  weeks  after  his  class  had  graduated.  Mr.  Hervey,  already  re- 
ferred to,  was  another  of  the  same  stamp.  Firm,  consistent,  mild,  yet  ardent,  his  ex- 
ample was  one  uncommonlv  pure  and  dignified,  and  carried  great  weight  with  it  at  that 
time.  To  these  must  now  be  added  the  name  of  the  venerable  president,  Dr.  Griffin. 
The  divisions,  which  have  since  so  unhappily  distracted  the  churcn,  in  relation  to  doc- 
trines and  measures,  were  then  onknown.    It  waa  not  aeoesaary  to  spend  much  timsi 
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either  in  hnnting  afker  lienij  or  foardia^  against  it.  Dr.  OriiBn  threw  himaelf  into  the 
work,  with  no  trammels  or  eernplcfl  to  check  the  ardor  of  his  feelings.  ETening  after 
•renin^,  for  seTeral  months,  through  darkoess,  snow,  and  mod,  he  went  to  a  school 
honse,  m  the  east  part  of  the  village,  and  poured  oat  torrents  of  truth,  with  an  enthu- 
siasm not  inferior  to  that  which  characteriaed  his  best  dajis.  He  seemed  to  be  nerved 
up  to  a  great  effort,  and  probably,  never  afterwards  appeared  to  the  same  advantage, 
or  preachiBd  with  equal  power. 

The  sobsequent  year  was  memonble,  in  the  annals  of  Berkshire  county,  as  a  year  of 
great,  and  probably  unprecedented  religious  interest.    Just  at  the  commencement  of  the 

£sar,  or  ratber  toward  the  close  of  1826,  what  were  termed  in  those  days  church  con* 
renoes,  originated  in  the  south  part  of  the  county.  Radiating  from  the  point  of  their 
origin,  they  lilomined  all  the  surrounding  region.  Scarce  a  place  where  the  delegates 
assembled,  but  enjoyed  a  refreshing.  A  conlerence  was  held  in  WilJiamstown,  early  in 
the  spring,  and  attended  with  bappv  results.  In  College,  there  was  little  remaining 
material  in  the  three  higher  classes,  likely  to  be  vnouffht  upon.  In  the  Freshman  class, 
there  were  eleven  hooerai  conversions,  only  six  of  which,  however,  proved  permanent. 

From  the  period,  or  which  we  are  now  spei^king.  the  religions  history  of  the  College 
became  more  dark.  Varioos  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this.  1st  A  wantof  permaoenoe 
among  tiie  officers  of  the  College,  operating,  of  course,  unfavorably  to  the  exertion  of 
anv  systematic  religions  influence.  Of  two  Mofessors,  inducted  at  tJie  same  time  into 
office,  one  soon  left,  the  other,  the  lamented  rrof.  Porter,  just  as  his  religious  infloenoe 
was  beginning  to  be  more  sensibly  felt,  was  removed  by  death.  2d.  Tne  removal,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  of  those  who  had  shared  in  the  awakening  of  18SSS,  3d. 
The  influx  of  an  uncommon  amount  of  impiety,  men  of  corrupt  principles  or  no  prinoi* 
pies,  and  dissolute  life— spoiled  before  eomioff,  and  fitted,  of  course,  only  to  taint  and 
corrupt  the  moral  atmosphere.  4th.  A  general  suspension  of  divine  influences  in  thia 
region  of  country.  Owing  to  the  influence,  mainly,  of  these  four  causes,  College  be« 
came,  again,  soon  corrupt,  probably  quite  as  much  so  as  before  the  revival  of  1825.  In- 
temperance and  card*playing  prevailed.  Also,  at  this  time,  there  was  not  a  lit^  licen- 
tiousness. Enjoying  great  opportunities  of  association,  wicked  men  'waxed  worse 
and  worse.*  The  college  buildings,  or  at  least  the  ^rest  college,  was  repeatedly  set  on 
fire,  there  is  reason  to  believe  wantonly.  The  Bible  was  stolen  from  the  desk,  and 
wDorse  than  burnt.  This  state  of  things  ran  on  till  the  fall  of  1829  -,  when  some  engaged 
Christians  instituted  a  meeting,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  Dr.  Griffin  used 
to  attend.  This  continued  into  the  springterm ;  when  there  was  some  seriousness  in 
College,  and  two  hopeful  conversions.  'This  little  refreshing/  says  a  correspondent, 
*  oalk^  forth  Dr.  Griffin's  sermon  on  the  prayer  of  faith,  which  was  published  in  the 
National  Preacher,  and  delivered  in  the  church  a  little  previous.  The  great  difficulty 
seemed  to  be,  that  there  was  not  a  general  waking  up  among  Christians.  An  impres- 
sion seemed  to  prevail,  that  sinners  could  not  be  converted  till  all  the  professors  vreie 
awake.    Hence  the  little  refrshin^  was  expended  in  the  church.' 

No  decided  change,  in  the  reliffious  aspwct  of  College,  occurred  till  the  ensuing  win> 
ter.  Dr.  Griffin  had  been  called,  that  winter,  to  labor  at  Troy,  where  was  a  powerful 
awakening.  This  was  at  the  commencement,  of  what  were  then  known  as  four  days 
meetinn.  The  Doctor  returned,  and  it  was  agreed  to  hold  a  meeting  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  iVilliamstown,  the  firit  which  was  helo  in  this  State.  The  third  day,  Saturday, 
was  a  day  which  will  long  be  remembered.  The  meeting  was  at  the  church.  It  was 
not  full—but  there  was  '  a  sound  of  a  going.*  *  I  can  hear  it,'  said  an  aged  father,  rising 
in  the  assembly,  and  addressing  the  church  and  the  impenitent,  after  the  afternoon's  dis- 
oourse.  '  On  the  evening  of  ue  succeeding  day,'  says  Dr.  Griffin,  in  his  private  jour- 
nal, '  -^^  came  to  see  me,  and  so  overwhelmed,  that  as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  I  said  to 
myself,  the  question  is  decided,  there  is  to  be  a  revival  in  Williams  College.'  This 
was  the  Sabbath  before  the  opening  of  the  term ;  so  that  there  was  oonsideralMe  interest 
in  the  things  of  religion,  when  the  term  commenced.  This  was  increased  by  the  oom- 
inff  on  of  one  or  two  firom  Troy,  who  had  obtained  hopes  in  the  revival  there. 

Within  three  weeks,  there  was  a  great  breaking  down  among  professors  of  religion. 
One  of  this  description  came  out  as  a  new  convert,  and,  *  wiUiin  three  days,'  says  a 
correspondent,  *  more  than  twenty  professors  of  religion  had  given  up  their  hopes.  I 
well  recollect  three  calling  at  my  room  at  one  time,  to  be  praved  for  as  impenitent  sin- 
ners.' This  breaking  up  of  hopes,  probably,  will  furnish  a  clue  to  the  awful  and  reign- 
ing stupidity  and  dissoluteness  of  morals,  before  adverted  to.  I  did  not  mention  mis 
among  the  causes  which  led  on  to  that  state  of  things,  as  it  exists  always  in  periods  of 
declension,  and  rivets  and  seals  for  a  sure  work  those  specific  causes  of  deterioration 
which  are  liable  at  such  times  to  exist.  About  the  time  of  the  monthly  concert,  in 
March,  the  work  began  to  deepen  among  the  impenitent  Several  became  alarmed, 
and  cried  out,  in  view  of  their  undone  condition  by  nature  and  practice.  Very  careless 
persons  became  awakened.  Moralists,  also,  of  whom,  at  this  period,  there  were  not 
BM^y,  grew  ooaTiaoed  that  they  were  standing  on  onaale  ground.    There  was  a  grant 
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■hakingy  partienlwly  in  the  two  upper  daaet.  The  doctrine  of  perfection,  ae  that  doc- 
trine hu  since  been  held  by  ▼mrioos  penone,  Mattered  thronffhont  the  country,  atarted, 
•o  far  aa  1  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  here  at  this  time.  The  origrioal  principle  appears 
to  have  been  good,  bat  it  has  since  been  adulterated  with  many  tilings.  Of  tliose  who 
were  awakened  in  this  re  viral,  several  went  back,  some  of  whom  came  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  Some  became  infidels,  of  whom  two  have  died  since ;  one,  however,  renoun- 
eing  his  infidelity  on  his  dying  bed. 

Tlie  spring  of  1832,  was  one  of  religious  interest  in  town.  Rev.  Dr.  Beman  held  a 
protracted  meeting  here.  A  number  of  conversions  occurred  in  College,  in  the  course 
of  the  term.  Those  who  came  in,  at  this  time,  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  apecial 
objects  of  prayer  and  labor.  They  came  in  lingeringly,  one  or  two  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  for  a  considerable  time.  Not  many  were  awake,  but  these  labored  hard.  It  was 
a  time  of  much  trial  in  the  church,  and  it  is  believed  that  spiritual  religion  gained 
ground.  The  necessity  of  toiling  on,  under  a  heavy  burden,  and  workmg,  as  it  were, 
at  arms'  length,  on  account  of  the  sluggishness  of  the  mass  of  professinsr  Chris- 
tians, inured  those,  who  came  under  this  burden,  to  severe  toil,  contributed  to  form 
habits  of  patient,  persevering  effort,  and  College,  probably,  has  never  turned  out  a  more 
fiuthful  set  of  working  men,  than  those  who  psssed  through  this  ordeal.  Indeed,  I  re- 
gard this,  as  in  some  sense,  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  reli^ous  history  of 
uie  College,  and  ahall  take  the  liberty  to  enlarge,  here,  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  some 
pretty  important  principles— which  may,  perl^ps,  have  in  them  something>of  general 
application. 

In  the  progress  of  things  towards  perfection,  light  comes  by  degrees,  and  new  light  gen- 
erally breaks  in,  whilst  we  are  working  under  the  guidance  and  impression  of  that  already 
enjoyed«  There  are  many  simple  truths,  pregnant  with  others ;  these  last  remain  in  a 
germ  or  embryo  state,  till  the  first  strike  their  roots,  so  to  speak ;  that  is,  become  fixed,  and 
imbedded  in  tne  character,  by  being  applied  to  some  use.  It  is  probable,  that  in  matters 
of  religion,  no  practical  judgments  have  ever  been  formed,  in  advance  of  those  which 
have  preceded,  except  in  compliance  with,  or  at  least  tacit  recognition  of  that  saying  of 
Christ,  '  That  if  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.'  The  Chris- 
tian system  contains  in  it  many  things  intended  to  be  revealed,  not  directly,  but  only 
in  the  development  of  the  system  itself.  So  full  of  truth  is  this  assertion,  that  no 
period,  probably,  will  come,  either  in  this  world,  or  in  eternity,  in  which  it  may  not  be 
said  of  the  Gospel,  as  then  developed,  what  Paul  said  of  it,  comparing  his  own  times 
with  preceding  periods — *The  mystery  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known.' 
Now,  at  present,  seeing  only  *  through  a  glass,'  we  make  but  slow  advances,  and  these 
safely,  only  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  that  precept  guides.  This  is  a  salutary  and  sufficient 
corrective  against  vapid  and  wild  theories  in  religion.  The  idea,  which  I  think  came 
out  more  prominently,  at  the  period  I  am  alluding  to,  than  it  had  previously  done,  in 
the  history  of  the  College,  was  the  all  important  one  of  a  permanent  state  of  rehgious 
ibeling,  and  correspondent  course  of  action.  In  this  respect,  the  experience  of  our  in- 
stitutions tallies,  probably,  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the  churches.  This  might  be  ex- 
pected. College  being,  as  was  oMcrved  at  the  commencement  of  this  sketch,  only  society 
in  miniature.  Alternations  between  hirh  degrees  of  fervor  and  low  states,  <^uite  as  near 
and  piobably  nearer  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale,  have  given  to  religion  a  kind  of  muta- 
ble cnaracter,  and  gone  to  invalidate  the  force  of  its  testimony,  in  the  judgment  of  pru- 
dent men,  accustomed  to  regard  stabiUty  and  consistency,  as  the  only  true  criterion  for 
detecting  principle  and  distinguishing  it  from  its  counterfeits.  I  have  said  that  college 
experience  tallies,  probably,  nearly  with  that  of  the  churches.  The  nature  of  the  case 
would  lead  us  to  look  for  less  stability  than  in  the  churches  generally,  on  account,  first,  of 
the  inexperience  of  Christians ;  and  secondly,  numerous  cases  of  excitement,  which  in- 
evitably spring  up  in  communities  constituted  as  CoUeses  are,  over  and  above  those 
which  exist  in  society  at  large,  which  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  inundate,  one  would 
think,  most  of  the  religion  in  the  country,  at  frequent  intervals ;  and  thirdly,  the  inter- 
ruption of  feeling  ana  effi>rts  arising  from  the  occurrence  of  vacations.  Whether  ihe 
fact  accords  with  what  the  nature  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  expect,  I  shall  not  now 
inquire.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  respect  to  a  permanent,  straight-forward  course 
of  Christian  living,  there  has  been,  at  least,  as  much  to  complain  of  in  Colleges  as  else- 
where. It  should  be  noticed,  also,  that,  thrown  more  nearly  together,  ana  in  various 
respects  more  intimately  associated,  dereliction  of  principle  and  inconsistencies  of  char- 
acter are  more  easily  delected,  at  least,  force  themselves  more  naturally,  and  I  may  say 
necessarily,  upon  the  attention.  It  has  been  said  that,  of  late  years,  infidelity  is  increas- 
ing in  our  Colleges.  Certainly  there  was,  up  to  the  time  to  which  we  have  advanced 
in  the  narrative,  a  great  deal  of  practical,  some  avowed  infidelity,  and,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  much  secret  skepticism  here.  This  arose,  in  part,  from  accidental  causes- 
causes,  however,  which  might  have  been  counteractea,  no  doubt,  and  crippled  very 
much,  had  there  been  a  mass  of  consistent,  steady,  concentrated  Christian  action.  Let 
me  ask  any  man,  who  was  on  this  ground,  and  convexaant  with  the  limM  of  which  I 
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•m  writtng,  what  he  imagiiiM  would  have  been  the  efl^t  on  college  prineiples,  and 
eoUege  monlB,  had  every  professedly  religions  student  here,  sustained  tiie  character  of 
Jesse  Lockwood.  I  mention  him,  because  death  has  sealed  his  testimony,  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  will  dare  to  dbpote  it.  Could  the  supposition  iust  made,  have  been  Teri- 
6ed,  I  imagine  that  other  lurking  places  than  this,  would  bare  been  sought,  for  infi- 
delity, intemperance,  profanity  and  licentiousness,  to  have  celebrated  their  orgies  in. 

I  am  now  going  to  explain,  in  what  way  I  think  the  revival  of  1832  contributed  to  a 
more  permanent  religious  order.  It  did  so,  I  think,  br  exercising  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal exertion  and  self-sacrifice,  till  it  became  habitual,  and  led  on  to  a  system,  which  I 
shall  presently  give  some  account  of  The  principle  of  persevering  steady  devotednesiy 
has  been  firmly  established  in  indiyidaal  minds,  in  all  ages.  But  too  little  has  been  done 
to  perpetuate  this  sentiment.  One  and  another  has  cut  his  way  through  the  solid  rock, 
and,  as  it  were,  filled  up  the  space  behind  him,  so  that  others  have  been  little  benefit- 
ted, except  as  they  have  seen  tiiem  safe  out,  and  therefore  gathered  hope,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  thing  was  possible.  Peter  says,  to  be  sure,  '*  The  God  of  all  grace,  aAer 
that  ye  have  Buffered  awhile,  stablish  you."  But  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this,  that 
direct  means  are  of  no  use  toward  the  confirmation  of  piety.  There  is,  no  doubt,  in  re- 
spect to  means,  such  a  thinff  as  a  millennial  order,  (using  the  term  millennial  generically 
here,)  and  it  was  towards  tnis  that  numbers  among  us  were  led  at  this  time  to  look* 
Having  become  inured  to  a  pretty  steady  course  otreliVious  action,  anxious  to  persevere 
in  this,  without  faltering,  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  or  the  sluggishness  of  nature,  and 
warned  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  inquiry  came  up,  what  eorrectiye  can  be 
thrown  in,  what  stimulus  to  excite  us  forward  in  an  unwavering  onward  course  of 
Christian  action  }  It  was  in  the  way  of  righteousnes,  '  doing  his  will,'  that  light  wae 
thrown  on  this  subject— the  doctrine  of  means.  It  was  resolved  by  the  Christians  of 
that  period,  that  they  would  meet  together  at  noon.  This,  it  was  thought,  would  ftirnisb 
a  strong  antidote  against  a  tendency,  so  prevalent  every  where,  but  perhaps  especially 
in  College,  to  fidl  in  with  the  tide  of  worldliness.  By  setting  up,  as  it  were,  a  dam 
at  midday,  it  was  thought  possible  to  check  the  current,  and  uins  prevent  our  Chris- 
tianity fifom  being  overflown,  and  every  thing  relapsing,  again,  into  a  stagnant  and  dead 
state,  as  bad  been  the  case  ailer  most  previous  revivals.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  I  think  the  doctrine  of  a  perfect  Christianity,  that  is,  of  livinsr  in  peHect  con- 
formity to  the  injunctions  of  Chnst,  without  regard  to  seasons  or  circumstances,  and 
without  reference  to  the  feelings  or  practices  of  others,  have  to  do  with  the  institution  of 
the  system  of  means.  A  very  good  opportunity  was  approaching  to  test  it,  or  at  least,  to 
test  tne  strength  of  the  resolution  whicti  determined  on  its  adoption — via.  the  approach 
of  the  summer  term — when  there  is  uncommon  temptation  to  laxness,  and  a  lettin|f 
down  of  the  Christian  watch.  The  result  proved  that  the  idea  was  a  very  praoticidile 
one,  and  very  salutary  in  the  operation  of  it.  A  few,  from  &yie  to  seven,  from  the  two 
college  builmngs,  met  in  rainy  as  well  as  sun-shiny  weather,  during  the  term,  and  felt 
improved  by  it  This  meeting,  somewhat  modified  in  its  character,  has  continued  to 
the  present  time  ;  and  has  more  than  answered  the  anticipations  of  those  who  originated 
it.  It  has  served  as  a  balance  wheel^  to  check  the  irregular  movements  of  inmvidual 
action,  to  temper  well-meaninir,  but  injudicious  zeal.  1  am  just  now  in  from  one  of 
these  meetings,  consisting  of  from  forty  to  fifty  students.  The  ayerage  sometimes 
ranges  consioerably  higher  than  this,  in  times  of  awakening,  and  sometimes  falls  short 
of  it  I  have  iotr<Miuced  this  subject  here,  because  the  religious  history  of  the  College 
cannot  be  given,  from  this  point,  without  frequent  allusions  to  this  meeting — it  bayin|f 
become  a  pretty  certain  criterion  by  which  the  religions  pulse  of  the  College  may  be 
Judged  of. 

Dorinff  the  year  1833,  no  special  awakening  occurred.  The  noon  meeting  increased, 
during  the  summer,  to  fifteen  or  more,  and  several  persons  being  attached  to  it,  who 
were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  missions,  a  spirit  of  pnyer  preyailed  with  reference  to  that 
object,  more,  perhaps,  than  at  any  time  since.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Foot,  the  eyangelist,  came  into  the  north  of  Berkshire.  He  preached  in  an  adjoining 
town,  and  the  attention  of  the  community  was  more  or  less  awakened.  A  protracted 
meeting  was  held  in  Williamstown,  somewhat  eaily  in  the  ensuing  spring.  There  was 
special  attention  to  religion,  at  this  time,  in  Colleffe.  A  revival  in  Northampton,  afifected 
several  students  who  were  spending  the  winter  tnere.  These  came  on  changed  men. 
Others  were  awakened,  some  under  the  preachinj|r  of  the  eyangelist,  and  some  under  the 
ordinary  means.  The  work  was  not  yery  extensive — it  did  not  silence  scofiers— '  diyers 
persons  were  hardened.* 

The  ensuingyear,  religion  gained  ground.  A  tutor  came  in  who  was  much  deyoted 
to  the  work.  The  noon  meeting  had  increased  so  much,  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  divide.  The  west  college  set  up  for  themselves,  and  the  silent  influence  of  their 
operations  appears  to  have  been  considerable.  An  infidel  has  told  me,  lately— one,  at 
least,  who  was  either  tempted  or  trying  to  be  so,  at  that  time,  that  the  prayers  and  sing- 
ing kept  him  constantly  oneasy ;  so  much  so,  that,  at  length,  he  divulged  his  feelings 
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to  hii  teaclier,  renoanoed  hw  infidel  prineiplei|  embraced  xeligion,  sad  beetme  one  of 
the  most  ttndy  lapporleni  of  the  meetin|f. 

The  two  ensiiiiig  yemn  were  charactenied  b^  nothing  of  very  marked  intereat  The 
reffoUr  means  were  kept  ap.  There  was  conndenble  oriTate  neting  and  priTate  labor, 
and  several  interestinff  oases  of  cooTersion  occurred,  in  1638,  the  attention  to  religion 
was  more  general.  At  a  noon  meeting,  held  on  the  14th  of  Febmary,  icon  after  the 
eommenoement  of  the  spring  term,  it  was  proposed  to  hare  a  meeting  in  the  OTeninc , 
and  to  have  preaching.  The  meeting  was  neld  at  the  west  College.  Abont  the  middfe 
of  the  afternoon,  uncommon  seriousness  appeared  to  manifest  itself  in  the  north  Hall  of 
the  east  College,  mostly  in  the  Senior  class.  At  the  evening  meeting,  every  member  of 
that  class  was  present.  The  prospect  seemed  fair  lor  a  great  work.  Satan,  however, 
took  occasion  to  distract  the  publio  mind.  An  unhappy  case  of  litigation  came  up, 
growing  out  of  some  thin^  wnich  had  occurred  in  town,  the  term  previous.  As  the 
college  ftst  was  approachmg,  the  faculty  of  College,  and  those  among  the  students, 
who  were  favorably  disposed  to  religion,  were  anxious  that  a  leffal  process  should,  if 
possible,  be  avoidea.  A  compromise  was  proposed,  and  mutualfy  assented  to  by  the 
parties,  the  evening  before  the  fast,  and  high  hopes  were  entertained  in  reference  to  the 
day.  When  the  morning  came,  however,  it  was  found  that  some  unquiet  spirits  had 
been  successfully  busy  in  undoing  all  that  had  been  done,  in  the  way  of  compromise  ; 
and  probably  a  more  stormy  morning  had  not  been  known  in  the  east  college  building, 
for  years.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be  in  a  complete  ferment  The  religious  part  of 
College  went,  as  our  custom  is,  in  the  forenoon,  and  united  with  the  people  of  the  town, 
in  a  meeting  fer  prayer  and  conference.  The  usual  noon  meeting  was  held  at  one 
o'clock ;  and  knowing  the  turbulent  and  angry  state  of  College,  and  feeling  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  the  case,  without  divine  interference,  it  is  believed  that  the  cause  was 
laid  over  upon  the  arm  of  Him  who  holds  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands.  At  the 
afternoon  exercise,  in  the  Conference  room,  all  College  are  required  to  be  present  Oa 
this  occasion,  there  was  no  preaching;  but  brief  remarks  were  made  by  inciividuals.  It 
began  to  be  evident,  before  the  meetme  had  proceeded  fer,  that  a  divine  influence  waji 
pervading  the  assembly.  The  room  became  still  and  solemn.  Many  were  affected  to 
tears.  Scarce  a  member  of  College  but  felt  a  kind  of  awe  from  Grod,  which  lasted  sev- 
eral days.  With  others,  impressions  were  more  permanent  The  work  went  on,  and 
several,  particularly  in  dbe  upper  classes,  professed  sabmission  to  Christ.  This  was  a 
good  work,  more  powerful  than  any  since  1831.  It  was,  however,  wanting  in  depth 
and  thoroughness.  The  ensuing  year  passed,  in  general  quiet,  but  with  no  special  relig- 
ious interest.  This  brings  us  on  to  the  year  184$— a  jear  somewhat  memorable  in  the 
religious  annals  of  the  College.  Before  proceeding  directly,  to  an  account  of  what  took 
place  during  that  year,  I  wish  to  make  some  general  statements.  I  have  run  over,  very 
briefly,  the  eight  years  previous,  confining  myself  simply  to  facts.  Let  me  observe 
then,  more  generally,  let.  that,  since  the  year  lo3l,  there  has  been  a  general  improve- 
ment, in  the  order  of  College,  petty  annoyances  have  become  less  frequent,  cases  of  dis- 
cipline have  been  rare.  Except  on  one  or  two  4th  of  July  occasions  there  has  been 
next  to  nothing  of  an  outbreaking  character.  I  have  lived  during  all  these  years  in  the 
east  college  building,  and  could  not  wiab  in  |;eneral  for  a  more  quiet  habitation.  This 
statement  cannot  be  made,  with  equal  truth,  in  reference  to  the  west  college,  occupied 
by  the  two  lower  classes.  The  order,  however,  there  has  been  generally  good.  2d.  the 
moral  tone  of  College  has  been  elevated.  Drunkenness,  in  the  day  light,  and  open  prof- 
anation of  God's  name,  do  not  show  themselves  boldly  as  they  once  did.  Avowed  infi- 
delity is  extremely  rare,  and  those,  who  have  opportunity  to  know,  speak  of  it  as  an 
occurrence  extremely  uncommon,  to  hear  the  Christian  religion  and  divine  institutions 
spoken  of  contemptuously  or  disrespectfully. 

It  wonld  not  be  easy,  nerhaps,  to  trace  this  gradually  favorable  change  to  all  its 
eanses.  Indirectly,  might  be  mentioned,  a  system  of  exercise  of  a  somewhat  rural  char- 
acter, which  has  lieen  introduced  amongst  us.  The  occupying  of  the  mind  during  the 
warm  and  open  season,  when  the  avenues  to  temptation  are  more  open,  with  tasteful 
arrangements  about  the  colleffe  grounds,  spending  leisure  hours  in  laying  out  better 
plots,  cultivating  shrubbery,  flowers,  dbc.  instead  m  lounging  about  in  listiessness,  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  smoking  and  indulging  in  various  kmored  things,  not  very  fevor^ 
able  to  good  health  or  ffood  morals.  We  do  not  believe  with  Combej  in  converting 
men  by  beginning  with  the  skin.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  much  religion  in  nature, 
if  we  nave  grace  to  find  it  It  is  not  easy  to  be  femiliar  with  her  formfl,  without  own- 
ing, though  unconsciously,  an  influence  to  a  certain  extent  homanizinff,  softening,  and 
even  purirjrinff .  Natural^story ,  also  the  study  of  atmospheric  laws  andof  oelestiu  phe- 
nomena, to  which  Aombers  are  beginning  to  devote  themselves,  assiduously,  all  come 
in  aid  of  sound  virtue,  and  the  peaceful  and  happy  pursuance  of  those  ends,  for 
which  vouth  ought  to  be  associated  in  an  institution  like  this. 

Of  those  causes  which  have  operated,  dtrsefZy,  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  the 
ehange  above  alluded  to,  may  be  mentioned  the  temperance  reform.    T%e  ftvils  arising 
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from  the  life  of  8troii|r  drink  in  oar  literary  inititotiong,  u  etrange  and  inoonrmoua  as 
such  a  mixture  may  eeera,  hare  been  among  the  moat  appalling,  which  they  nave  had 
to  contend  with.  Theae  evila  me  not  done  away,  but  Ihey  are  moderated,  they  hare 
taken  their  place  among  thoae  OTils,  which  are  committed  in  the  dark,  and  do  not  re- 
eehre  the  coontenance,  aa  ibrmerly,  of  men  of  respectable  moral  character.  Another 
direct  cause  is  that  already  adTerted  to,  ris.  the  nninterropted  oee  of  a  system  of  means, 
intended  to  bear  directly  on  the  religious  character.  Recorniaing  the  gospel,  as  the 
only  adequate  moral  purifier,  this  system  bears  directly  upon  Uie  conscience.  It  is  like 
a  wheel  in  constant  motion,  which  proves  the  existence  of  a  secret  power,  and  reproves 
men,  silently,  for  theur  vain  practices,  and  worldly  course  of  living,  to  say  nothing  of 
outward  vice. 

With  all  these  helps  to  a  pure  state  of  things,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view, 
and,  especiallv,  after  what  has  been  said  of  the  general  quiet  which  has  reigned  among 
OS,  for  several  ^ears,  those  who  read  this  account  will  doubtless  be  surprised  at  some 
statementa  which  I  am  presently  to  make.  Let  it  be  remarked,  however,  that  all 
these  helps  are  of  voluntaiy  application ;  we  cannot  compel  men  to  prefer  the  cool  out- 
ward air  of  a  summer's  mommg  and  the  odor  of  a  flower  bed  to  a  pent  up  room  filled 
with  the  ftimes  of  tobacco.  We  are  obliged  to  say,  however  reluctantly,  on  these  points, 
'*  de  gustibus  nil  dispntandum."  So  of  ranging  the  fields,  for  planti,  minerals,  &c., 
some  have  no  taste  tor  such  things.  If  this  were  the  place,  we  might  stats  probably 
why  same  have  not ;  but  this  is  not  to  our  present  purpose.  In  respect  to  the  daily 
meetings,  they  never  have  embraced  much  over  seventy, — about  half  of  College,  in  tlie 
best  times  and  this  only  for  a  brief  period,  leaving  the  rest,  ordinarily  by  hi  the  mi^ 
jority,  unaffected  by  them  except  indirectly  ano  incidentally.  What  has  now  been 
•aid  will  relieve  some  statements  which  I  am  about  to  make. 

The  college  year  of  1639  and  1840  opened  with  no  very  favorable  omens  for  good. 
The  Senior  class,  which  always  gives  tone,  more  or  less,  in  College,  both  to  opinion  and 
feeling,  embodied  but  little  vigorous  active  pietjr.  There  was  no  particular  deficiency, 
in  reapect  to  profeasion ;  but  the  profession  or  many  set  so  loosely  upon  them,  that 
piety  itself  came  to  be  greatly  depreciated  in  the  estimate  of  othera.  Tnere  were  also 
various  causes  of  intestine  dimeulty  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  farther  on.  About  the 
middle  of  November,  several  began  to  feel  that  they  could  not  live  longer  without  mak- 
ing an  efiR>rt  to  interrupt  the  prevailing  apathy,  and  lay  a  check  on  those  influences, 
which  were  sapping  the  foundation  of  ul  that  was  vitalin  Christlanitjr  amongst  us.  Aa 
the  way  did  not  appear  to  be  open,  for  any  direct  effort,  it  was  determined  to  hold  meet- 
ings, several  evenings  successively,  in  a  private  house  near  bjr ;  these  meetings  were 
attended,  both  by  Christians  and  ainners  from  College,  and  it  is  now  known  that  one 
individual  was,  about  that  time,  under  very  deep  conviction.  These  meetinn  were 
continued,  with  more  or  less  frequency,  till  the  dose  of  the  term.  When  College  as- 
sembled at  the  1st  of  February,  there  was  an  uncommon  degree  of  wakefulness  amon|f 
several  Christians.  The  noon  meetings  were  more  full  and  solemn  than  had  been 
usual.  The  Methodists  were  holding  a  meeting,  near  by,  the  influence  of  which  was  to 
deepen  the  feeling  in  College,  the  students  attending  without  restriction.  About  the 
time  of  the  college  fast,  two  or  three  meeting  were  held  at  the  conference  room  in  the 
chapel.  There  was  preaching  at  these  meetings,  which  seemed  to  produce  an  awsken* 
ing  influence  upon  the  church,  to  whom  it  was  mainly  directed.  After  this  time,  the 
noon  meetinga  thickened,  almost  all  the  church,  being  now  gathered  into  them,  and 
some  of  the  impenitent,  taking*  covert  under  increaaing  numbers,  came  in  also.  In  this 
stats  of  painful  and  aolemn  suspense  things  remained  for  several  days.  Having  been 
brought  up  before,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  neariy  to  the  point  wnere  we  were  al 
present  standing,  there  waa  ground  for  alarm  lest  this  might  prove  the  case  now. 
rrayer  was  offered  *'  without  ceasing,"  and  it  would  be  no  exaggerated  statement  to  aa^, 
of  some,  that  they  appeared  to  be  willing  to  die,  rather  than  not  to  see  God  glorified  in 
the  salvation  of  souls.  It  waa  with  us.  indeed,  a  great  day,  **  even  the  time  of  Jacob's 
trouble."  There  waa,  however,  strength  in  the  church  to  lay  hold  on  the  promise,  **  he 
shall  be  saved  out  of  it."  Qod  also  encouraged  aome  of  his  people  by  gracious  intima- 
tions, which  he  was  pleased  to  ffive  them,  tnat  he  would  work  "  for  his  great  name's 
sake  that  his  name  mif^ht  not  oe  polluted."  There  was  no  movement,  outwardly, 
which  went  to  relieve  this  suspense,  till  the  16th  of  March,  which  was  town-meeting 
day,  or,  rather,  the  evening  of  the  day  before,  which  was  Sabbath.  At  that  time,  num- 
bers of  the  impenitent  had  their  attention  arrested  in  a  more  sensible  and  lively  man- 
ner. Two  or  three  conversions  had  occurred  before  this,  but  now  there  seemed  to  be  a 
breaking  away,  and  lifling  up  of  the  cloud.  That  kind  of  false  shame,  which  had  hith- 
erto prevented  sinners  from  resorting  to  little  prayer  meetings,  and  seeking  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  the  pious,  waa  all  done  away.  They  began,  now,  mdeed,  *  to 
nocLlike  clouds,  and  like  doves  to  their  windows.* 

The  inereasing  tide  of  feeling*,  which,  up  to  this  point,  had  flowed  harmoniously  in 
the  channel  of  our  daily  meetings,  began  to  ovezflowi  and  requixe  more  expansion ;  it 
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not  beinff  thouf^ht  best  to  alter  the  form  of  theae  meetiim,  which  are  deyoted,  in  part, 
to  repetition  of  the  Scnptores,  and  which,  therefore,  didnot  give  sufficient  time  for  ex- 
pressions of  feeling.  This  will  be  readily  understood,  when  we  observe,  that  the 
Sophomore  and  Junior  recitation  rooma,  where  these  meetings  are  held,  were  both 
much  crowded.  Meetings,  accordingly,  began  to  be  held  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
These  were,  many  of  them,  very  happy  meetinga.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  fieedom 
in  them.  Almost  every  one  had  something  to  say.  Some,  who  were  older,  a  word  in 
the  way  of  experience ;  some  had  an  invitation  or  a  promise ;  some  a  sign  or  a  tear. 
Many  had  confessions.  This  was  true  of  the  most  conscientious  among  ns,  whose  walk 
had  been  irreproachable.  Under  the  strong  impressions  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  clear  light 
which  was  now  shed  upon  eternal  things,  their  best  services  appeared  defective,  either 
in  motive  or  in  measure.  Lukewarm  persons,  who  had  been  living  loose,  and  enoonr- 
aging  in  wiokedoess  those,  whose  countenances  they  now  saw  in  Uie  solemn  meeting, 
^t  called  upon  to  do  something  more  than  confess.  Not  a  few  of  this  description,  be- 
came convinced  that  they  had  been  building  on  the  sand,  renounced  their  hopes,  and 
took  their  place  among  inquirers.    Anxious  sinners  stated  their  case,  and  asked  for 

r ravers.  And  those  into  whose  minds  light  had  begun  to  break,  bore  testimonv  to  this, 
n  brief  expressions  of  feeling,  from  individuals,  in  almost  every  variety  of  mental 
frame,  time  would  pass  away  unconsciously.  1  was  struck,  one  evening,  with  a  re- 
mark. It  was  at  a  late  hour — ^numbers  had  expressed  their  feelings,  and  the  meetin|^ 
was  exceedingly  solemn  and  still.  One  spoke  and  said,  *  I  have  forgotten  what  day  it 
is.'  Such  a  contrast  with  the  dark  and  wintry  days  which  had  pieceded,  might  well 
throw  a  transient  doubt  about  the  reality  of  those  scenes  which  were  now  passing.  This 
meeting  will  not  soon  be  forgotton.  It  closed  by  singing  the  words,  '  O,  there  will  be 
mourning  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.'  The  following  language  of  Watts  was  well 
suited  to  this  time,  and  found  involuntary  utterance  from  those  who  had  long  *  waited 
for  it.' 

*  When  we  review  our  dicmal  fean, 
*Twae  herd  to  thiek  thejr'd  Teniih  fo, 
With  God  we  lefl  oar  flowinf  tears, 
He  made  oar  joyi  like  river*  flow.' 

From  the  period  before  alluded  to,  when  the  west  College  set  up  for  themselves,  it 
had  been  our  custom  to  have  a  joint  meeting  on  Friday,  at  one  College  and  the  other, 
alternately.  The  recitation  room  being  too  strait,  we  adjourned,  this  week,  to  the  con- 
ference room,  in  the  chapel.  Many  were  affected  at  this  meetiojg.  I  mav  mention,  too, 
in  Uiis  connection,  the  existence  among  us  of  what  are  termed  chiss  meetings,  on  Fridav 
evening — meetings  for  the  individual  classes — an  important  means  of  grace,  which  on- 

ginatea  sometime  during  the  dark  period  between  1827  and  1831.  The  meeting  in  the 
enior  class,  on  the  evening  of  the  Friday  above  referred  to,  appeared  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  remarkable  effusion  of  the  Spirit  On  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  Wed- 
nesday, the  two  literary  societies  adjourned  for  prayer ;  and,  after  a  season,  came  to- 
f  ether  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  The  same  evening,  a  spirit  of  confession  appeared  to 
reak  out  anew,  in  the  9  o'clock  meeting  at  the  east  College.  Some  confessions,  of 
rather  a  startling  character,  were  made  by  individuals  who  haid  confessed  before ;  but  it 
seemed  that  their  confessions  did  not  go  sufficiently  deep,  to  satisfy  conscience,  with 
the  amount  of  light  and  of  the  Spirit  now  enjoyed.  Statements  were  made,  which  in- 
volved, more  or  less,  the  lower  classes  in  College.  At  least,  transactions  were  con- 
fessed to,  the  influence  of  which  upon  members  of  these  classes  had  been  injurious.  It 
now  began  to  be  evident  that  tilings  were  coming  to  a  crisis — that  pride  of  character,  in 
the  two  upper  classes,  was  likelv  to  be  severely  tested.  Christiamty  was  getting  suffi- 
ciently deep  hold  to  make  men  honest.  A  point  to  which  it  comes  more  rarely  than  is 
often  imagined.  Feelings  and  frames  and  experiences,  and  happy  modes  began,  at  this 
moment,  to  look  rather  dim.  The  great  practical  question  came  up,  now,  are  you  will- 
ing to  turn  about,  and  become  an  lumest  man.  Throw  off  all  disgoises,  make  confession 
of  the  whole,  take  high  ground,  and  start  anew.  Had  it  not  oeen  for  this  meeting, 
thin^  might  have  ran  along,  "rhe  happv  state  of  feeling,  before  described,  might  have 
continued,  and  men  have  blessed  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  As  it  was,  it  be- 
came evident,  that  a  new  page  must  be  turned  over  in  the  history  of  the.  revival.  It 
says  in  the  Bible,  "  that  man  perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity.'"  So,  now,  it  was  obvi- 
ous, that  the  sins  of  individuals  were  so  linked  in  with  those  of  others,  in  both  build- 
ings, that  a  general  meeting  was  needed  for  confession.  Such  a  meeting,  accordingly, 
was  agreed  upon,  at  the  conference  room,  the  next  night  Every  member  of  College,  it 
is  believed,  was  present;  and  after  some  remarks  in  relation  to  the  duty,  to  attend  to 
which,  especially,  the  meeting  was  convened — the  work  of  confession  went  forward. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  all  the  things  which  were  confessed  to  in  this  meeting. 
Among  those  things  which  weighed  most  heavily,  were  neglect  and  abuse  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  Bible,  lying  to  officers  of  college,  stealing,  card  playing,  drinking^  keeping 
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Uqaor  at  their  roonu.  The  digelosoiesof  this  eveiiiiii^  were  deeply  hamiliatinif  not  onlj 
to  individaa]s,  but  to  haman  natare,  and  probably  few  scenes  are  witnessed ,  on  earto, 
antedatinff  and  foreshadowing  more  significantly  and  solemnly,  the  da^  appointed  for 
the  revedinff  of  secrets,  when  God  **  shall  both  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness,  and  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts."  Their  confessionsi  as  might 
be  supposed,  were  cruel  darts  to  the  companions  of  those  who  had  made  tbem.  who  now 
•tood  revealed,  as  guilty  of  the  same  things,  but  without  sufficient  moral  honesty  to 
make  confession  of  the  wrong  which  they  had  done.  Some  of  those  who  confessed, 
this  eyening,  had  had  a  good  deal  of  pride  of  character  and  a  yenr  fair  reputation  for 
konor  and  integrity.  Between  these  and  others,  when  the  scales  of  the  sanctuary  were 
apphed,  as  now,  tnere  appeared  no  radical  difference,  and  no  one,  probably,  left  the 
meeting  without  being  conyinced  of  the  total  deprayity  of  nnsanctified  human  nature. 
it  seemed,  for  a  while,  as  though  there  were  about  to  l»e  an  entire  upheaving  and  oyer- 
tnrning,  and  a  coming  out,  irom  the  dark  and  guilty  chaos,  of  order  and  moral  honesty. 
There  Mgan  to  be  a  glimpse  of  what  is  implied  in  a  pure  community,  and  a  hope  that 
sneh  a  condition  was  about  to  be  realized  by  us.  Before  the  meeting  dosed,  however, 
it  was  made  evident,  that  there  was  a  dark  comer  not  yet  entered.  A  motion  was  made 
towards  it,  but  something  seemed  to  say  this  is  forbidden  ground. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  revival,  or  to  present  any  thing 
like  a  faithful  view  of  the  moral  and  religious  history  and  aspects  of  the  College,  with- 
out entering  somewhat  into  detail,  here,  I  propose  to  break  off*  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive fbr  the  purpose  of  doing  so.  The  delicate  subject,  an  approach  to  which  created  so 
much  sensitiveness,  in  the  meeting  above  described,  was  that  of  college  societies. 
There  have  been  here  from  the  beginning  two  societies,  purely  literary.  These  have 
always  been  ibstered,  by  the  trustees  and  authority  of  the  College,  as  conducive  to  the 
mental  improvement  and  the  purposes  of  a  liberaljedueation.  Within  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, societies  of  a  professedly  secret  character  have  been  introduced.  In  eonnectioa 
with  the  introduction  and  progress  of  these,  much  ill  feeling  and  personal  animosity  has 
been  excited.  Equally  with  other  thinss  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  it  was 
thought  that  these  snould  be  confessed  to ;  and  many  despaired  of  seeing  a  state  of 
things  permanently  better,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  whibt  this,  by  far  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  personal  difference  andhard  feeling,  was  permitted  to  continue. 
I  shall  now  give  some  account  of  secret  societies,  in  order  that  their  precise  position 
and  moral  bearing  may  be  understood. 

So  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  obtain  information,  the  origin  of  these  societies  among 
OS  does  not  date  back  beyond  the  year  1824.  At  this  time  there  was,  in  town,  a 
Masonic  lodge.  The  students  being,  as  a  body,  older  than  now,  were  most  of  them 
candidates  for  admission.  St.  John's  day  was  celebrated,  about  this  time,  with  all  the 
imposing  rites  and  ceremonies  which  belong  to  that  order.  The  Bible  was  carried  in 
front  of  the  procession,  and  a  clergyman  procured  to  deliver  the  oration.  A  degree  of 
sanctity  was,  by  these  means,  thrown  around  the  subject,  and  the  institution  appeared, 
invested  not  merely  in  that  charm  which  belongs  to  whatever  is  needed  in  a  inystery, 
bat  also  in  a  kind  of  religious  saeredness.  Witn  these  captivating  helos,  having  also 
the  authority  of  great  names  to  support  it,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  tnat  young  men 
were  attracted,  and  that  the  lodge  should  have  become  popular.  At  this  time  there 
sprang  np,  as  the  fruit,  perhaps,  of  the  noasonic  spirit  whien  was  then  rife,  a  secret 
society  in  College,  several  members  of  which  were  also  members  of  the  lodge. 
Whether  drinking  was,  at  that  time^  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  lodge,  I  am  not  sure. 
Certainly  it  was,  of  the  little  feeder  which  sprang  up  in  the  institution.  There  was  no 
intention  that  1  am  aware  of,  of  perpetuating  this  society  in  College ;  that  is,  of  hand- 
ing it  down  to  other  classes.  The  meetings  of  the  lodge,  meanwhile,  went  on;  the 
ceremonies  conneetod  with  the  initiation,  furnishing  a  constant  source  of  smusenient  to 
the  initiated,  till  the  revival  broke  out  in  1825.  That  work  seemed  to  operate  as  a  death 
blow  to  the  lodge,  being  an  uncommonly  deep  and  heart-searching  work  both  in  town 
and  College.  The  yonng  converts,  taking  the  badge  of  diseipleship  under  one,  **  who 
ever  spake  openly,"  and  deelaied, "  in  secret  have  rsaid  nothinji,"  renounced  both  the 
principle  and  praetioe  of  the  system,  as  anti-gospel  at  once  in  its  spirit  and  tendencies. 
The  conseienoe  of  one,  at  least,  could  not  be  satisfied,  without  an  open  recantation  in 
the  public  prints.  The  lodge  was  broken  np,  or  meetings  since  that  period,  if  held, 
have  been  kept  secret.  The  Morgan  affair  occurred  about  this  time,  and  msy  have  had 
an  efi^t  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  the  influence  of  the  awakening.  Of  secret  associa- 
tions, afterwards,  I  knew  nothing  till  1634.  At  that  time  1  went  abroad  and  spent  sev- 
eral months.  On  my  return,  almost  if  not  quite  the  first  morning  of  entering  my  room. 
I  perceived  that  a  new  element  had  found  its  way  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  1 
could  scarcely  compare  College  to  any  thing  but  a  bee-hive.    Little  collections  were 

SLthered  about,  some  in  College,  and  some  out  before  the  building,  engaged  in  earnest 
sputatton  and  apparently  angry  eonversatioo.    Among  these  I  was  surprised  to  notice 
flome  for  whoae  Chriatian  chaneter  I  had  mat  charity,  and  whose  nnifonn  aobriety  and 
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good  temper  formerly,  led  me  to  rappoee  thet  eomathing  Terr  uneommon  moat  hmT« 
occurred.  My  doubts  but  not  mj  anxieties  were  soon  reueved  by  information  that  cer- 
tain societies  termed  secret  had  been  introduced  during  my  absenoet  and  it  was  ill  feel- 
ing growing  out  of  this  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  eseitemeot  I  had  wit* 
nesaed.  1  say,  noC  my  anxieties ,  for  I  readily  peroeived,  that  the  ground  of  exoitemeBt 
was  not  ephemeral— that  the  dissocial  element,  embodied  in  a  regular  orffanisalion, 
would  be  likely  to  incorporate  itself  into  the  very  bone  of  our  system ;  and  oeeome,  if 
the  fruits  then  witnesseo  were  any  criterion  to  judge  by,  a  perpetual  source  of  gan- 
grene. Some,  it  appeared,  had  been  elected  members  of  these  associations,  others  noL 
Some  Christians  had  been  elected,  others  not    Distinctions  were  thus  created,  which 

Eve  rise  to  jealousies,  and  hard  feelings  sprang  up  both  between  those  who  were  pro- 
■edly  Christians  and  those  who  were  not  so. 

Some  persons  are  anti-secret,  constitutionally,  some  at  thisjanctore,  perhaps,  be- 
came so  by  the  supposed  slight  put  upon  them,  by  their  non-eleeiion  as  members  of  the 
secret  associations.  An  embodied  influence  soon  collected  against  the  new  system,  and 
for  aught  I  know,  at  the  time  1  speak  of,  had  already  concentrated  itself  in  a  counter 
association.  These  associations,  of  course,  were  at  war  with  each  other  in  prineipfoy 
and  not  less  so  in  practice ;  and  what  went  to  enhance  the  evil,  was  the  ftct  that  ani- 
mosities sprung  up  between  the  secret  societies  themselves,  these  societies  becoming, 
in  a  sense,  rival  to  each  other.  It  is  not  necessary,  probably,  to  proceed  &rther  into 
deteil,  to  show  the  influence  of  all  this  in  ite  moral  and  religious  bearings.  Alienation 
of  feeling  grew  op  so  bitter,  that  for  a  long  time  before  the  revival,  it  is  nnderstood  that 
individuals  of  the  same  class,  and  some  of  them  professors  of  religion,  were  not  on 


account  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact,  that  amidst  all  the  relisiooa  helps  here 
enjoyed,  things  sunk  down  into  a  state  so  low,  as  that  which  preceded  the  revival. 
Nor  will  the  remark,  made  above,  now  appear  strange,  that  many,  in  the  height  of  the 
revival,  felt  that  this  giant  cause  of  dissension  amonff  brethren  must  be  approached,  or 
all  effbrte  at  radical  reformation  would  amonnt  to  nothing  more  than  a  sickly  attempt  to 
cover  up  a  wound,  festerincr  and  ready  to  break  out  afresh  after  a  partial  cheek,  pernapa 
with  greater  virulence.  There  is  no  question,  had  the  work  been  as  vital  and  thorough 
as  that  of  1825,  that  a  system,  to  obviously  injurious  to  reli^n  in  ite  tendencies, 
would  have  been  at  once  exploded,  as  free  masonry  was  at  that  time.  But  alas!  all  that 
we  could  do,  and  probably  all  that  prudence  allowed,  was  to  bufh  the  tendency  to  rest- 
lessness, which  beoame  manifest  when  a  system  seemed  likely  to  be  endangered,  in 
which  the  feelings  of  individuals  had  become  so  deeply  enlisted. 

As  a  chronicler  of  religious  evento.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  speak  of  the  social  ten- 
dencies of  this  system,  which  are  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  ca^e.  A 
regard  for  truth,'however,  has  made  it  proper  and  necessary  to  speak  thus  far ;  and  this 
I  have  been  the  more  willing  to  do,  as  the  evil  complained  of  existe  in  sister  institntions, 
from  one  of  which  also  it  was  introduced  here,  ana  if*  creeping  more  or  less  into  them 
all.  Some  conscientious  and  Christian  men,  not  having  examined  this  sjratem,  in  all  ite 
bearings,  have  given  their  infloenoe  to  it,  and  in  the  review  have  had  occasion  to 
regret  this,  and  have  expressed  those  regrets.  It  is  but  right,  that  those  who  wish  to 
live  godly  in  Christ,  should  be  cautioned.  Parente,  too,  have  been  informed  that  thi* 
system  was  of  no  iniurious  tendency.  It  is  but  right  that  such  should  know  the  opinion 
of  those,  who  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  know  more  than  their  children  can,  of 
tendencies  and  resulte. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  narrative.  The  meeting  above  referred  to  did  not  on 
the  whole  interrupt  the  solemnity  of  College,— the  work  went  on  with  interest  and 
power,  conversions  occurring  from  time  to  time  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  term.  BoisU 
erous  sporte,  such  as  ball-play inff,  &c.,  were  not  resumed  this  year,  as  has  been  usual, 
at  the  opening  of  the  season.  The  planting  of  trees,  gardening,  and  going  off  evenings 
to  a  distence,  in  the  outekirto  of  the  town,  where  a  protracted  meeting  wss  in  progress, 
furnished  exercise  well  suited  to  the  time,  and  to  any  time.  As  in  1812 and  1835,  so  now, 
the  exhibition,  at  the  close  of  tlie  term,  was  suspended,  and  a  religious  exercise  took  ite 
place.  It  deserves,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned  nere,  as  evidencinff  the  fact  that  nature 
and  the  Christian  rehgion  are  not  unfriendly,  that  the  day  after  the  doee  of  the  term, 
an  expedition  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  individuals,  most  of  whom  had  been  affected  more  or  less  by  the  awaken- 
ing. Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  awakening,  1  question  whether  the  expedition 
would  have  moved  at  this  time.  There  was  a  disposition  to  blow  the  ffospel  trumpet 
around  the  land,  and  as  news  of  what  the  Lord  had  been  doing  for  us  had  pone  before, 
it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  we  would  hold  meetings  as  we  travelled ;  which 
we  did,  much  to  our  own  gratification,  and  we  have  reason  to  oelieve,  in  some  instances, 
not  withoat  special  benefit  to  others. 
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Tiie  rammer  tenn  wm  one  of  qoiet,  and  religious  actiTity.  A  kind  of  Home  Mie- 
mootay  Societj  was  formed,  consisting  of  twenty  or  more,  the  obieci  of  which  was  to 
cultivate  the  waste  ground  in  the  ricinitv.  The  4th  of  July,  whicn  has  sometimes  been 
boisterous,  and  into  the  celebration  of  which,  cannon,  powder  in  other  formsi  and  fise- 
works,  were  intcoduoed  in  the  turbulent  period  between  1827  and  1831,  was  this  year  yerj 
quiet  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind,  as  the  young  men 
were  assembling  to  form  their  usual  procession.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was  near  the 
west  College  garden.  Not  a  discordant  sound,  unless  it  might  be  from  neighboring 
Tillages,  had  occurred  to  interrupt  the  stillness  of  the  morning.  The  sun  shone  bright^ 
nnd  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  inward  sereniw  which  reigned. 
When  all  had  come,  the  music  struck  up  and  the  procession  moved.  So  deep,  upon  my 
mind,  was  the  impression  of  moral  order,  and  so  strong  the  conviction,  that  many  pure 
hearts  were  beating  in  unison  with  the  soft  but  livelv  air,  that  1  seemed  to  see,  in  minia- 
ture and  in  type,  and  obtained,  through  this  outward  sign,  a  more  vivid  view  than  ever 
before,  of  that  purer  and  longer  procession,  which  will  be  formed  on  the  morning  of  a 
brighter  day,  before  which  will  be  uttered  the  proclamation,  "  open  ^e  the  gates  that 
the  righteous  may  enter."  1  felt  an  involuntary  impulse  to  go  and  join  myself  to  the 
procession,  which  conscience  had  never  before  permitted  me  to  do. 

A  little  before  this  time  about  twenty  were  admitted  to  the  college  church,  among 
whom  was  one  of  the  officers  of  CoUe^  who  had  shared  in  the  awakening.  In  respect 
to  those  whose  minds  were  deeply  afllected,  but  who  either  hoped  not  at  all,  or  only 
faintly,  and  that  for  a  time,  I  should  say  that  some  of  them,  so  far  as  human  judgment 
oan  decide,  stand  on  higher  ground,  in  reference  to  the  gospel,  than  before*  I  am 
nware  that  the  prevalent  theolo^  will  not  bear  me  out  in  such  a  supposition.  1  am 
compelled,  however,  to  believe,  judging  from  the  walk  of  numbers,  which  is  the  best 
criterion,  that  an  impression  was  made,  at  that  period,  upon  their  minds,  which  if  it 
does  not  issue  in  conversion,  will  be  favorable  to  Christianity  and  ever  prevent  them 
from  lightly  speaking  evil  of  Christ  or  of  his  cause.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
flagrant  cases  where  a  revulsion  of  feeling  has  taken  place  such  as  we  sometimes  wit* 
ness,  though  our  God  has  humbled  us  and  left  us  "  to  bewail  many  who  have  sinned 
already  and  have  not  repented." 

The  first  term  of  the  present  college  year,  has  furnished  melancholy  though  not  un* 
expected  proof,  of  the  soundness  of  those  views  which  were  entertained  by  many,  in  the 
spring,  in  relation  to  what  might  be  expected  to  occur,  if  the  causes  of  moral  infection 
were  not  then  thoroughly  sif£d.  Many  were  grieved,  though  none  probably  were  sur> 
prisedyon  the  entrance  of'^a  new  class,  and  the  commencement  of  an  electioneering  cam* 
paign  for  members  of  the  various  associations,  to  witness  a  recurrence  of  old  jealousies  and 
old  feuds.  To  such  an  extent  did  this  feeling  arise,  before  the  close  of  the  term,  that  on 
one  occasion,  the  quiet  of  midnight  was  disturbed  by  bands  of  students,  walking  the 
streets,  with  loud  vociferation  ana  clubs,  either  for  purposes  of  attack  or  of  self-de£noe. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say,  that  numbers  in  College,  I  believe  I  may  say  with  troth,  the 
mass,  shook  their  hands  of  all  participation  in  such  disgraceful  ocourrenees.  The  gen- 
eral good  feeliuff  of  College  interposed  a  barrier  against  any  permanent  and  spreading 
excitement,  and  so  the  matter  was  hushed  for  a  season,  and  has  been  kept  still  by  a 
prevailing  spirit,  which  there  is  reason  to  know  is  nothing  less  than  the  Spirit  of  Ood. 
A  pretty  uniform  solemnity,  a  kind  of  awe  from  God  has  been  among  us  since  the 
opening  of  the  term  in  February.  One  or  two  hopeful  conversions  occurred  early  in 
toe  term.  The  college  fast  was  solemn.  Some  were  awakened  then — a  few  hav« 
expreased  hope  since.  The  noon  meeting  on  Friday  has  adjourned  to  the  chapel  for 
want  of  room.  One  or  two  meetings  recently  held  at  9  o'clock  have  been  crowded.  As 
fast  as  the  stumbling  blocks  are  removed,  we  find  that  the  chariot  rolls  forward  and 
■ools  flock  to  the  standard  of  the  Redeemer.  What  we  at  present  enjoy  we  do  not  call 
a  revival,  we  do  not  call  it  any  thing,  we  only  work  on  steadily,  assured  that  we  shall 
continue  **  to  reap  if  we  faint  not." 

Thus  1  have  brought  this  narrative  to  a  close.  It  relates  to  scenes  which  figure  but 
little,  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Connected,  however,  as  the  College  has  been,  with  the 
spiritual  destiny  not  only  of  individuals,  but,  in  the  providence  of  God,  also  in  some 
measure  of  the  race,  it  may  fairly  be  believed,  that  these  humble  scenes  have  a  weight 
and-  moment,  in  God's  estimate,  above  that  which  belongs  to  many  stirring  events 
which  have  transpired  since  the  foundation  of  the  College,  on  the  arena  of  eivu  compe- 
tition, or  the  field  of  military  strife.  Coming  into  existence  at  a  peculiar  crisis,  it  has 
wielded  a  moral  and  religious  power  which  has  been  remotely  felt  Wofolly  defective, 
at  its  best  periods,  when  compared  with  a  perfect  standard,  it  has  still  held  up  against 
the  prevailing  licentiousness  of  trying  and  critical  times,  and  if  its  influence  nas  been 
of  a  mixed  cnaracier,  this  is  no  more  than  we  must  be  compelled  to  allow  of  all  human 
institutions.  It  would  have  been  easy,  indeed,  to  have  given  a  connected  account  of 
religious  revivals,  and  thus,  perhaps,  to  have  conveyed  to  the  reader  the  idea  of  our 
havmg  enjoyed  a  kind  of  constant  millennium,    it  htm  seemed  to  vm^  how8?er,  that  this 
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wu  not  what  waa  needed.  Both  the  theory  and  phenomena  of  revivali  are  well  onder- 
•tood  at  the  preaent  day.  These  phenomena  as  matters  of  faci  aie  indeed  to  be  made 
the  subjeot  of  historical  record.  The  oommonity,  howeyer,  by  whom  our  inatitntiona 
are  fostered  and  for  whom  thev  exist,  are  concerned  to  know  the  whole  tmth,  to  have 
presented  before  them  the  dark  {ground  of  the  picture  as  well  aa  its  bright  lights. 
There  are  in  oar  literary  institations,  tendencies  to  eTil,  and  evils  absolute,  of  a  very 
alarminff  characteri  to  which  every  thing  noble  in  hamanity  and  dear  in  the  hope  of  a 
better  life,  haa  often  fallen  a  qnick  and  easy  Tictim.  To  lay  a  check  upon  these  tenden- 
cies, ihis  narrative  shows,  if  it  shows  any  thing,  that  nothing  is  adequate  but  the  ^wer 
and  sanctions  of  a  spiritual  religion ; — 1  mean  a  religion  which  recogniies  the  Spirit  of 
God  as  the  great  re-creating  and  sole  orijgrinatinj|r  canse  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  of 
man.  It  maybe  relied  upon,  without  mspection,  that  those  institutions,  where  this 
influence  either  is  not  recoenized  or  not  enjoyed,  are  in  a  moral  condition  gloomy  in 
the  extreme.  Will  it  be  said  that  in  these  institutions  all  things  go  on  quietlv  ?  Grant 
it,  which  however  is  far  from  being  true,  so  have  things  gone  on  quietlv  with  ns ;  and 
y«t,  when  the  door  was  thrown  a  Tittle  ajar,  and  the  commencement  of  honest  conftv- 
sioo  gave  a  brief  glimpse,  not  merely  of  neart  sins,  but  of  life  sins,  yes,  sins  reduced  to 

Sractice,  under  the  covert  of  a  Christian  profession  and  a  fair  exterior,  and  not  inter- 
sring  with  outward  order,  and  a  reputation  for  sound  morality,  when  these  thin||s  are 
considered,  I  say,  we  look  with  more  than  suspicion  upon  everyplace  of  moral  training, 
whether  it  be  a  nursery  or  a  univeraity,  where  the  influences  of  God*s  Spirit  are 
repudiated. 

One  obvious  reason  why  we  have  thought  fit  to  expose  the  moral  tendencies  of 
thin^  here,  and  through  these  the  exposures  to  which  the  younff  are  aubjected,  is,  that 
the  information  mav  operate  in  the  way  of  caution.  Those  who  have  children,  set  a 
dearer  estimate  on  their  moral  life  than  on  their  natural,  and  that  justly,  for  the  one  is 
immortal  and  the  other  transient.  Such,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  ignorant,  we  pre- 
sume, that  in  sending  their  children  to  the  primary  schools  and  colleges  they  are  incor- 
rin£  a  great  hazard.  There  always  have  been,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  will  continue 
to  be,  while  the  present  dispensation  holds,  in  these  institutions,  some  persons  of  cor- 
rupt minds,  whose  presence  cannot  be  safely  encountered,  and  whose  vicinity  even  is 
dangerous.  Whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  some,  wiser  than  ourselves,  we  hope  the 
day  may  be  far  distant,  when  this  College  shall  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  house  of  cor- 
rection. On  the  other  hand  we  would  earnestly  hope  and  pray,  that  the  hints  throivn 
out  in  this  narrative  might  lead  parents  and  guardians,  if  they  are  aware  of  corrupt 
principles  in  those  committed  to  them,  or  of  no  principles,  owing  to  the  immaturity  of 
extreme  youth,  which  is  coming  to  be  (I  mean  the  feet  last  mentioned)  a  source  of 
increasing  evil,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  each  may  see  evidence  in  what  has 
been  stated,  that  by  sending  their  sons  or  wards  here,  they  will  pursue  a  coarse  which 
will  probably  lead  to  their  being  still  more  corrupt,  ana  becoming  the  instruments  of 
corruption  to  others. 

Christians,  we  trust,  will  need  no  farther  stimulus  than  the  narrative  itself  will 
afford,  to  lead  them  to  pray  for  the  continued  operation  of  God*s  Holy  Spirit,  that  the 
work  of  reformation  among  us  may  be  radical ;  that  existing  evils  may  be  restrained, 
and  that  new  and  anheard  of  species  of  corruption,  of  which  the  age  appears  to  be  so 
prolific,  may  be  deterred  from  making  their  incursions  among  us.  We  need  wisdom, 
more  than  those  who  have  preceded  us,  to  set  on  foot  and  give  expansion  to  a  system  of 
spiritual  training,  which  will  mould  the  features  of  those  subjected  to  it  into  confermity 
with  primitive  models  of  Christian  excellence,  and  to  nerve  up  our  young  men  to  that 
great  moral  encounter,  of  which  we  believe  that  our  times  are  to  be  both  the  theatre 
and  the  witness. 

Let  me  conclude  this  sketch  by  requesting  any  philosophical  student  of  character, 
who  may  have  doubts  in  reference  to  the  identity  of  the  human  nature  under  the  difl^r- 
ent  dispensations,  afler  having  read  the  sketch,  to  peruse  the  2d  chapter  of  Uie  book  of 
Judges. 
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CoBplete  List  of  the  Memben  of  tke  MaitachoMttt  Seaate  for  1841. 

[Prepared  by  Hon.  Mjuuatiah  Etsastt.] 


Jfkwug, 


Aisoe  Abbott 
Cbeater  Adann 

James  Alloa 
Seth  Amei 
William  6.  Bate* 
William  Bowdoia 
Thomaa  Bradley 
WilUam  Child 
David  Choate 
Heth  Crowell 
Geoife  T.  Davie 
Blelatiah  Everett 
Albert  Feariof 
Ch*i  C.  P.  Hastiogfl 
Amory  Uolman 
Foeter  Hooper 
Pbineaa  How 
AppleUm  Howe 
William  J.  Hubbard 
Daniel  P.  Kipf  ,  Pm. 
Bonn  W.  Kinsmen 
Aaa  F.  Lawrence 
Charles  Marstoa 
Ptephen  Oliver 
Edmund  Parker 
TheophiluB  Parsons 
Jesse  Perkins 
Timothy  A.  Phelps 
William  C.  Plonkett 
Horatio  Pratt 
Jeffrey  Richardson 
James  M.  Robbins 
Beth  Rprasue,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Tbompeon 
Emory  Washbuni 
John  B.  Wells 
Beth  Whitmarsh 
James  White 
William  WilliaaM 
Bamnel  Wood 
Ch*s  Calhoun,  a*k. 


Andover 

NaUck 

Oakhem 

Lowell 

Westfleld 

Sooth  Hadley 

Tisbury 

Sprinffield 

Essex 

Dennis 

Greenfield 

Wrentham 

Boston 

Mendon 

Bolton 

FaU  RiTor 

Concord 

Weymouth 

Boston 

Danvers 

Newboryport 

Pepperell 

Barnstable 

Lynn 

Reading 

Boston 

N.  Bridcewater 

Chesterfield 

Adams 

Taontoo 

Boston 

Milton 

Dnxbnry 

Charlestown 

Worcester 

Boston 

Seekonk 

Northfield 

StockbrUge 

Orafton 

Boston 


WMf%  B9f%» 


Wktnand 

wJUrs  fmd- 


Sept.  7,  1766  Andorer 

Get.  91,  1785  Bristol,  Ct. 

Jnlv  9,  179B  Oakham 

April  19,  1805  Dedbam 

Nov.  17,  1803  Westfleld 

OeL9S,  1786  Ware 

Feb.  18,  1787  Edgarton 

Jan.  7,  1788  Haddam,  Ct. 

Nov.  93,  1797  Ipswich 

Oct.  17,  1799  Dennis 

Jan.  19,  1810  Sandwich 

J  one  94,  1777  Foxborongh 
March  19,  1796  Uingham 

Nov.  3,  1803  Mendon 

Jan.  17,  1796  Bolton 

April  9,  1805  Walpole,  N.  H. 

May  15.  1797  Metbuen 
Nov.  96,  •  179-2'  Mopkinton 

July  3,  1802  NewYork^.T. 

Jan.  8,  1601  Danvers 

March  6,  1803  Portland,  Me. 

Feb.  7,  1800  Groton 

July  31,  1799  Barnstable 
March  99,  1785  Lynn 

Nov.  1,  1779  Reading 

May  17,  1798  Newburyport 

June  3,  1791  N.  Bridge  water 

Oct.  1,  1789  Chesterfteld 

Oct.  S!l,  1799  Lenox 

June  1,  ISO.*)  MansfleM 

OcU  9,  1789  Boston 

June  30,  1796  Milton 

Nov.  91,  1788  Doxbory 

Aug.  5,  1798  iJharlestown 

Feb.  14,  1800  Leicester 

Feb.  14,  1782  Boston 

Oct.  18,  17821  Warren,  R.  I. 

March  9,  1781  Heath 

Aug.  96,  1790  dtoekbridga 

Dec.  16,  1793  Grafton 

JuneSM,  1797 1  Boston 


Harv. 
Tale, 


1825 
1825 


8*1 


2!^ 
^.5 


Harv. 
Brown, 


1890 
1809 


Brown,  1895 


Harv. 
Yale, 
Harv. 
Dart. 
Hanr. 


1815 
18-20 
1823 
18-^ 
1894 


Harv.     1815 


Brown,  1895 


Wms.    1817 


Fr^ftwi&n. 


^ 


1835  Merchant  54 
1833  Lawyer  55 

1833  Farmer  48 
1839  Lawyer  36 
1841  Lawyer          37 

1836  Lawyer  54 
1836  Mariner  54 
1897  Farmer  53 

1839  Instrueter  43 
1835  Mariner  48 

1840  Lawyer  31 
1831  Lawyer 

1841  Merchant 

1840  Lawyer 
1831  Farmer 
1831  Physician 

1841  Merchant 
1841  Physician 

1834  Lawyer 
18.16  Farmer 
1833  Lawyer 
1841  Lawyer 
1899  Farmer 

1830  Merchant 
1816  Fanner 
1895  Lawyer 

1831  Farmer 
1839  Farmer 
1841  Manulhetur'r 
1839  Lawyer 


1839  Merchant 


1838  Farmer 
1826  Merchant 
1830  Merchant 
1826  Uwyer 
1830  Mechanic 
IB'tO  Farmer 

11841  Farmer 
1841  Farmer 

ll829lMerchant 
First  elected  in  1830 


63 
43 
37 
45 
36 
43 
48 
38 
40 
38 
41 
48 
56 
61 
49 
49 
51 
41 
35 
51 
44 
53 
49 
41 
59 
58 
60 
50 
47 
43 


Of  the  preceding  List  or  Senators,  eonsisting  of  40  individuals,  13  are  Lawvers,  12  Farmers,  8  Merchants, 
S  Physicians,  9  klariners,  1  is  an  Instrueter,  la  Manufacturer,  and  1  a  Mechanic  The  oldest  member  of 
the  Eranate  is  63  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  is  31.    The  average  age  is  46  8>10  years. 


[From  the  Ansali  of  EdneaUoo.] 

INOTRUCTIONS  OF  REV. THOMAS  8HBPARD, 
lilNIBTBR  OF  CHARLESTOWN,  MASS.,  TO 
BIS  SON,  WHILB  A  MEMBER  OP  COLLEGE. 

Written  about  1674. 

1.  To  remember  the  great  end  of  this 
life,  even  the  glorifying  of  God  through 
Christ,  end  the  end  of  this  torn  of  life,  even 
the  fitting  him  for  the  most  glorious  work 
of  the  holy  ministry.  For  this  end,  your 
fiither  heth  set  yon  apart  with  many  tears, 
and  hath  given  you  up  to  your  God  that 
be  might  delight  in  you.  And  I  had  rather 
see  yon  bnri^  in  your  grave,  than  grow 
Ught,  loose,  wanton,  or  profiine  :  God's 
secrets  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  never 
made  known  to  common  and  profane  spirits; 
amd  tberdbre  be  iare  to  Mgin  and  end 


every  day  wherein  yon  study,  with  earnest 
prayer  to  God ;  reading  some  part  of  the 
Scripture  daily,  and  setting  apart  some  time 
in  the  day  (though  but  one  quarter  of  an 
hour)  for  meditations  of  the  things  of  God. 

2.  To  remember  that  these  are  times  of 
much  knowledge,  and  therefore  one  almost 
as  good  be  no  scholar,  as  not  to  excel  in 
knowledge ;  wherefore  abhor  one  hour  of 
idlenesfi,  as  you  would  be  ashamed  of  one 
hour  of  drunkenness.  Though  I  would  not 
have  you  study  late  In  the  night  usually, 
yet  know  that  God  will  curse  your  soiil» 
while  the  sin  of  idleness  is  nourished,  which 
hath  spoiled  so  many  hopeful  youths  in  their 
first  blossoming  in  the  college.  Hence 
don*t  content  yourself  to  do  as  much  as 
your  tutor  sets  you  about,  but  know,  that 
you  wiU  De?er  excel  In  leaning,  unlMs  you 
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do  someirliat  else  in  priyate  hours,  wherein 
his  care  can  not  reach  you. 

8.  To  make  your  studies  as  pleasant  and 
as  fruitful  as  can  be,  first  by  singling  out 
two  or  three  scholars,  the  most  godly, 
learned  and  studious,  and  such  as  you  can 
love  best,  and  such  as  will  most  love  you, 
of  any  that  you  find  among  your  equals,  as 
also  some  that  are  superiors,  and  often  man- 
age diseouises  with  them  on  all  subjects 
which  you  have  before  you  ;  and  mark  dili- 
gently what  occurred  remarkable  in  every 
one's  conferences,  disputations  and  other 
exercises,  but  by  no  means  letting  too 
much  leak  away  by  visits.  Next  by  having 
a  variety  of  studies  before  you,  that  when 
you  shall  be  weary  of  one  book  or  theme, 
you  may  have  recourse  with  another.  Then, 
by  prosecuting  studies  in  some  order  and 
method ;  and  therefore,  every  year  at  least, 
if  not  oftener,  fixing  the  course  thereof,  so 
•s  you  may  not  allow  yourself  to  be  ordina- 
rily therein  interrupted.  Fourthly,  by  giv- 
ing of  difficult  studies  the  flower  of  your 
thoughts,  and  not  suffering  any  difficulty  to 
pass  you,  till  h^  industry  or  inquiry,  you 
nave  mastered  it.  Fifthly,  by  keeping  an 
appetite  for  studies,  by  intermixing  medita- 
tion, and  at  fit  seasons  recreation,  but  by 
such  as  might  moderately  stir  thee,  and 
render  the  spirit  more  lively  to  its  duties. 
Sixthly,  by  making  of  choice  collections 
from  what  authors  you  peruse,  and  having 
proper  indices  to  your  collections,  and 
therewithal  contriving  still  how  to  reduce 
all  unto  your  more  particular  service  in 
your  exercises  or  otherwise.  Seventhly, 
by  taking  pains  in  preparing  for  your  reci- 
tations, declamations,  disputations,  and  not 
upon  any  pretence  whatever,  hurry  them 
ofl!*  indigestedly.  Reading  without  medita- 
tion is  useless ;  meditation  without  reading 
will  be  barren.  But  here  I  would  not  have 
you  forget  a  speech  of  your  blessed  grand* 
father  to  a  scholar  that  complained  to  him 
of  a  bad  memory,  which  discouraged  him 
from  reading.  Lege,  lege,  aliquid  haerebit. 
That  sentence  in  Proverbs  xiv.  23,  deserves 
to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  your 
study-table,  •*MaU  labor  tKere  U  profit,^* 
But,  lastly,  by  praying  much  not  only  for 
heavenly,  but  also  human  learning;  for 
remember  that  prayer  at  Christ's  feet,  for 
all  the  learning  you  want,  shall  fetch  you 
in  more  In  an  nour,  than  possibly  you  may 
get  by  aH  the  books,  and  helps  you  have 
otherwise,  in  many  years. 

4.  To  be  grave  in  your  carriage  towards 
all  the  scholars;  but  be  watchful  against 
the  two  great  sins  of  many  scholars,  of 
which  the  first  is  youthful  lusts,  speculative 
wantonness,  and  secret  filthiness,  for  which 
Ood  blinds  and  hardens  young  men's  hearts, 
and  his  Holy  Spirit  departing  from  such  un- 
clean sties.  The  second  is  malignancy  and 
secret  distaste  of  holiness,  and  the  power  of 
ffodliness  and  the  professors  of  it.  Both  of 
uese  sins  you  will  fall  faito,  unto  your  own 


perdition,  if  you  be  not  careful  of  your  com- 
pany; for  there  are,  and  will  b«  such  in 
every  scholastical  society,  as  will  teach  you 
how  to  be  filthy,  and  how  to  jest,  and  scoff*, 
and  to  scorn  at  godliness,  and  at  the  pro- 
fessors thereof;  whose  company  I  charge 
you  to  fly  as  from  tlie  devil,  and  abhor ;  and 
that  you  may  be  kept  from  these,  read  ofteu 
that  Scripture,  Proverbs  ii.  10—12. 16. 

6.  Remember  to  entreat  God  with  tears 
before  you  come  to  hear  any  eermon.  Chat 
thereby  Qod  would  powerfully  speak  to 
your  heart,  and  make  his  truth  precious  to 
you.  Neglect  not  to  write  after  the  preacher 
always  in  handsome  books,  and  be  careful 
always  to  preserve  and  peruse  the  same. 
And  upon  Sabbath  days  make  exceeding 
conscience  of  sanctification ;  mix  not  your 
other  studies,  much  less  vain  and  carnal 
discourses,  with  the  duties  of  that  holy  day, 
but  remember  that  command,  Leviticus  xix. 
80— <*  Yt  ahall  keep  my  Sabbttih§t  and  rev* 
erenee  my  ionetuary :  lam  the  Lord/* 

6.  Remember  that  whensoever  you  hear, 
read,  or  conceive  any  divine  truth,  you 
study  to  affect  your  heart  with  it.  Take 
heed  of  receiving  truth  into  your  head, 
without  the  love  of  it  in  your  heart,  lest 
God  give  you  to  strong  delusions.  lf€lod 
reveal  any  truth  to  you,  be  sure  you  be 
humbly  and  deeply  thankfuL 


[From  lbs  Soatbera  CburokiiMui.] 

REV.  JONAS   KINO,  D.  D. 

Wb  recollect  to  have  read  several  years 
since  an  interesting  incident  which  was 
related  by  the  late  Hon.  William  H.  May- 
nard  of  Utica,  at  a  meeting  convened  lor 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. It  was  a  cause  which  was  near  to 
his  heart,  and  he  sealed  his  attachment  to 
it,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  profession,  by 
leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  endow 
a  professorship.  Mr.  Maynard  stated,  that 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  waa  engaged 
in  teaching  a  school  in  one  of  the  eastern 
States.  One  mominir  in  winter  on  entering 
his  school-room,  he  found  a  lad  sitting  upoa 
one  of  the  benches,  who  was  not  one  of  his 
scholars.  He  immediately  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him,  and  learned  that  he  was 
the  son  of  very  poor  parents,  who  lived  at 
the  distance  of  some  miles  from  his  school, 
that  the  lad  had  come  to  see  him  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  could 
not  make  some  arrangements  by  which  be 
could  acquire  an  education.  He  frankly 
informed  Mr.  M.  that  he  had  no  friends 
who  could  assist  him,  that  his  parents  were 
poor,  and  that  he  must  rely  upon  his  owe 
unaided  exertions.  Pleased  with  the  heroie 
and  determined  spirit  of  the  lad,  Mr.  M.  set 
himself  about  devising  means  to  assist  him. 
He  procured  a  place  for  him  to  board,  where 
he  could  pay  his  charges  by  his  labor^-hli 
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inslnictkm  he  gave  him  widunit  eotnpea- 
satioD.  When  school  wae  ended  in  the 
spring,  the  lad  was  found  to  have  made 
mat  progress,  and  to  have  realized  the 
hopes  of  Mr.  M.  He  engaged  the  clergy  • 
man  of  the  place  U>  conthme  his  instructfon. 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  Ufe  of 
a  now  distinguished  man— for  that  lad  is 
now  the  Rev.  Jonas  King,  wliose  profound 
learning  and  research  in  Oriental  hterature 
has  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  name  of  American 
scholars. 

We  propose  to  sketch  another  incident,  or 
series  of  incidents,  connected  with  Mr.  King. 
Tliey  were  communicated  to  a  friend  of  ours 
by  an  ardent  friend  of  the  missionary  cause, 
and  who  has  contributed  largely  of  bis  abun- 
dant means  for  its  advancement  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  King,  after  his  election 
to  a  professorship  in  one  of  the  eastern  col- 
leges, was  sent  to  Europe  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  While  there,  it 
was  deemed  important  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners,  that  he  should 
proceed  as  a  missionary  under  their  direc- 
tion to  Palestine.  The  college,  after  some 
solicitation,  was  prevailed  upon  to  consent 
to  the  arrangement,  and  a  letter  was  written 
to  Mr.  BUng,  informing  him  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  This  letter 
reached  Mr.  King  at  Paris,  and  was  received 
for  him  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  who  was  then  enga|;ed  in  mercantile 
business  in  that  city.  This  gentlemsn  re- 
ceived a  letter  at  the  same  Ume,  desiring 
Um  to  unite  with  the  Board  in  their  en- 
deavors to  procure  the  valuable  services 
of  Mr.  Bling,  in  that  most  interestine  and 
Important  field  of  labor,  Palestine.  When 
Mr.  King  came  into  the  counting-room,  the 
letter  was  handed  to  him.  He  immediately 
retired  with  it  to  a  small  private  adjoining 
room.  He  did  not  return  for  about  tbree 
hours.  When  he  came  oat,  reaching  his 
handy  he  inquired,  ••  What  shall  I  do  ? " 
'« Go."  **  Behold,"  says  he,  *<  I  go  bound 
in  the  Spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the 
tbincs  ikat  shall  befall  me  there."     The 

SmUeman  immediately  wrote  to  several 
ends  of  the  missionary  cause  in  Europe, 
saying,  Mr.  King  has  consented  to  eo  to 
Palestine,  I  will  give  a  certain  sum  for  so 
many  years,  will  you  do  the  same  ?  AflSrm- 
ative  answers  were  returned  in  every  case. 
Before  he  left  for  Jerusslem,  Mr.  King 
requested  his  friend  on  his  return  to  America, 
to  go  and  see  his  aged  parents  snd  administer 
to  them  such  consolation  as  their  conditkm 
should  require.    This  he  promised,  and  this 

Jiromise  be  kept,  when  a  tew  years  after  he 
bund  himself  at  Northampton,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  within  a  few  miles  of  their 
residence.  Knowing  that  they  were  still 
in  indigent  circumstances,  he  determined 
not  to  visit  them  without  an  open  hand.  It 
was  in  the  winter  season;  a  sleigh  was 
procured  and  laden  with  provisions,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  young  man,  the  son  of 


the  host  from  whom  ha  had  procured  the 
sleigh,  he  started  on  his  long  promised 
errand  of  mercy.  On  arriving  at  the  house 
he  found  it  as  he  expected,  small  and  de- 
cayed, the  inmates  of  which  might  well 
say— 

"  No  b«mr  loili  the  knoeker  of  my  door, 
Tho  child  of  rtft  by  iaiUoet  •hoot  the  poor.** 

When  that  door  was  opened  by  the  aged 
mother,  in  every  lineament  was  seen  the 
features  of  Jonas  King.    There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  parentage.    «•  I  have  come,'*  said 
the  ambassador,  (for  such  he  may  well  be 
termed,)   "from  your  son  at  Jerusalem." 
The  venerable  father  rose  up  to  receive 
him,  and  after  a  few  hurried  questions,  said, 
**  Let  us  pray,"  and  bending  down,  he  re- 
turned fervent  thanks  for  his  social  privi- 
leges, and  especially,  for  the  opportunity 
offered  him  of  hearing  from  his  long  absent 
and    beloved  son.     The    provisions  were 
brought  in.    <*  These,"  said  the  ambassador, 
**are  sent  by  your  son,  at  least  I  present 
them  in  his  name."    ••  What,"  said  the  aged 
and    simple-hearted   mother,    **did    these 
things  come  all  the  way  from  Jerusalem  ? " 
As  the  coffee,  and  tea,  and  sugar,  were 
successively  placed  before  them,  the  good 
old  man  said,  "  Of  a  truth  God  has  this  day 
abundantly  blessed  us,  again  let  us  return 
thanks,**  and  he  bowed  Sie  knee  and  lifted 
up  his  voice,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
bis  goodness  to  them.    The  table  was  soon 
spread,  and  the  aged  pair,  and  their  son*s 
friend  and  their  benefactor,  were  gathered 
around  it,  the  lad  who  had  driven  the  horses 
was  among  the  number.    A  blessing  was 
invoked  and  the  meal  partaken  of,  with 
grateful  hearts.    When  it  was  over,  the  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  gentleman 
signified  his  intention  of  returning.    Before 
be  departed,  the  old  family  Bible  was  brought 
forward,  and  a  chapter  read.    The  eyes  of 
the  pious  old  man  were  dimmed  with  age, 
and  he  regretted  their  decay,  especially,  as 
it  prevented  his  reading  the  sacred  word. 
Again,  the  old  man  said,  **  Let  us  unite  in 
prayer,'*  and  again  he  bowed  himself,  and 
invoked  the  choicest  blessings  upon  his  son 
and  upon  his  friend.    With  a  heaK  filled 
with  love  and  admiration  of  the  piety  of 
these  aged  saints,  and  depositing  secretlsr 
between  the  leaves  of  the  old  Bible  a  twenty 
dollar  bill,  that  IHend  departed,  expecting 
in  all  probability  never  to  see  their  faces 
again  upon  the  earth.    A  few  years  after- 
wards, the  same  gentleman  was  attending 
a  commencement  of  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colleges.    After  the  close  of  the  exer- 
cises, a  young  gentleman  approached  him, 
and  addressing  him  by  name,  said,  **Yoa 
probably  do  not  recollect  me,  but  I  am  the 
person  who  accompanied  you  on  your  visit 
to  the  parents  of  Jonas  King;  I  date  my 
first  serfous  religious  impressions  from  that 
day."    That  young  man  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
Lyman,  who  was  afterwards  missionary  to 
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India,  and  whofe  prospecta  of  osefuloeaa, 
and  whoie  life,  were  terminated  by  the 
melaoclioly  death  of  himself  and  associate, 
by  the  cannibals  of  the  island  of  Sumatra. 
1*he  good  old  man  has  gone  to  his  rest,  and 
by  his  will  left  to  the  friend  of  his  son,  the 
old  family  Bible. 

Such  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society.  Dr.  BUng  was  one 
of  its  beneficiaries,  and  like  multitudes  of 
others,  whose  names  might  be  mentioned, 
has  proved  himself  worthy  of  its  patronage. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  Quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Directors  was  held  at  the  Rooms,  AprU  14, 
1841.  The  usual  business  which  comes 
before  the  Board  was  transacted,  and  the 
appropriations  made  to  beneficiaries,  were 
ordered  to  be  paid  under  the  direction  of 
the  Financial  Committee. 

After  much  consideration  of  the  subject, 
the  Directors  adopted  the  following  pream- 
ble and  vote : 

"  TFhereoBf  The  number  of  beneficiaries 
of  this  Society  has  been  greatly  increased 
within  a  few  years,  and  its  receipts  for  the 
same  time,  owing  to  the  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments of  the  country,  have  not  been 
proportionably  increased,  and,  consequently, 
nave  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  current 
disbursements,  and  thus  a  debt  has  been 
incurred  which  the  Directors  do  not  feel 
justified  in  increasing; — and  whereas,  the 
funds  of  the  Society  are  derived  from  four 
or  five  denominations  of  Christians,  while 
assistance  is  now  rendered  to  individuals  of 
at  least  eight  different  denominations,  and 
most  of  those  other  denominations,  which 
do  not  contribute  to  the  funds  of  this  So- 
ciety, have  now  education  Societies  of  their 
own  to  assist  young  men  in  preparing  for 
the  ministry;  there  is  not,  therefore,  the 
same  reason  for  this  Society's  rendering 
assistance  to  young  men  of  those  denomina- 
tions as  formerly  existed ;  and,  as  appropri- 
ations must  be  withheld  from  some  benefi- 
ciaries, justice  seems  to  require  that  aid 
should  not  be  rendered  to  young  men  con- 
nected with  those  denominations,  which  do 
not  contribute  to  the  funds  of  this  Society : 
Therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  no  appropriations  be 
made  hereafter  to  new  applicants  for  assis- 
tance connected  with  denominations  which 
do  not  contribute  to  the  funds  of  this  Society, 
until  its  funds  will  enable  it  to  do  so  with- 
out embarrassment.'* 

RtiignoHon  and  app&mtment 
The  Secretary  of  the  Society  tendered 


hit  lesignatioD  of  the  offices  of  Sectetaiy 
and  a  Director,  which  is  as  follows : 

7h  the  Directore  of  the  American  EducO' 
Hon  Society, 

Gbiitlbmbn, — Having  been  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  National  Education  and  of  History 
in  Dartmouth  College,  and,  feeling  it  to  be 
my  duty,  after  prayerfully  considering  the 
subjeet,  to  accept  the  appointment,  i  do 
hereby  resign  the  offices  of  Secretary  and 
a  Director  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety— ^the  resignation  to  take  eflfect  on  the 
last  day  of  April,  the  present  month.         • 

Although,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Directors,  it  seemed  to  roe  expedient,  after 
hearing  their  statements  and  wishes,  that  I 
should  withdraw  my  resignation  of  these 
officer  presented  on  the  8ih  of  March ;  yet 
much  of  the  time  since  then,  I  have  regret- 
ted that  I  did  it,  and  now  my  impressions 
on  this  subject  are  so  strong,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  resign  these  offices  anew. 

While  thus  retiring  from  these  servieee, 
I  would  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Great 
Head  of  the  church  for  whatever  success 
has  attended  my  imperfect  efforts ;  and  also 
my  lively  and  continued  interest  in  the  So- 
ciety, to  which  nearly  twetne  yeare  of  the 
most  active  part  of  my  life  have  been  de- 
voted. 

With  earnest  desires  for  the  blessings  of 
Almighty  God  upon  the  Society,  which  I 
have  so  long  served,  and  upon  the  Direc- 
tors with  whom  I  have  been  most  happily 
sModated ;  and  requesting  an  interest  in 
your  supplications  at  the  throne  of  Divine 
grace,  that  I  may  t>e  found  faithful  and  sao- 
oessful  in  my  new  employment, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  high 
esteem  and  sincere  anection. 
Yours, 
William  Cogswell. 
Edocation  Rooms,      ) 
Boston,  April  14,  1841.  ) 

Whereupon,  the  following  preamble,  vote 
and  testimonial,  were  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors : 

**  WTiereai,  the  Rev.  Doctor  CoKswell 
has  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  renewedly  to 
tender  to  this  Board  his  resignation  of  the 
offices  of  a  Director  and  of  Secretary  of  this 
Society,  having  been  elected  to  the  office 
of  a  Professor  in  Dartmouth  College, 

**  Voted,  That,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  renewed  request  of  Dr.  Cogswell,  this 
Board,  reluctantiv  accept  the  resignation, 
thus  tendered  by  him,  oi  the  offices  of  Sec- 
retary and  a  Director  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society. 

"  This  Board  would  embrace  the  present 
opportunity  to  bear  their  cheerful  and 
united  testimony  to  the  high  character 
which  Dr.  Cogswell  has  sustained  during 
his  connection  with  this  Society,  to  his 
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vntiriiig  labors,  hii  devoted  zeal,  and  his 
signal  success  in  promoting  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  institution ;  and  they  do  affec- 
tionately commend  him  to  the  guidance  and 
blessing  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  the  friends  of  sood  education 
in  every  place,  while  their  Kindest  wishes 
attend  him  in  the  honorable  sphere  to  which 
he  is  called  by  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth 
College." 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  fill  the 
vacancies  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Cogswell ;  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  H. 
RiDDBi<,  of  Hartford,  Ct.  was  unanimously 
elected  Secretary,  and  a  Director  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Riddel  was  graduated  at  Tale  Col- 
lege in  1823,  and  studied  divinity  at  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover.  He  was 
ten  years  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Glas- 
tonbury, Ct.  In  the  spring  of  1836,  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Branch,  and  General  Agent  of  the 
American  Education  Society  for  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island,  and  was  dismissed 
from  his  pastoral  charge  to  engage  in  the 
duties  of  his  appointment.  And  though, 
Ibr  a  part  of  the  time  since,  he  has  been 
Editor  of  the  '*  Congregationalist,*'  pub- 
lished at  Hartford,  he  has  continued  to 
retain  his  connection  with  the  Society  as 
Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Branch. 

From  the  acquaintance  which  Mr.  Riddel 
has  had  with  the  concerns  of  the  American 
Iklucation  Society,  from  the  interest  he 
has  ever  manifested  in  its  objects,  and  the 
favorable  reception  he  has  had  with  the 
Christian  public  in  advocating  its  cause,  the 
fullest  confidence  is  entertained  in  him  as 
behig  well  qualified  for  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him  in  his  present  office.  This 
confidence  is  increased  by  the  high  stand- 
ing Mr.  Riddel  sustains  as  a  scholar,  a 
minister,  and  an  efficient  friend  of  the  be- 
nevolent operations  of  the  day. 

EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS 

From  Praaidinf  Mttrobera  of  the  Coneert*  of  Banafl- 
eiariM  to  the  Sooretary  oftiM  Sociaty. 

I  SRALX*  apol<^ze  for  not  writing  you 
sooner  in  the  term,  by  saying  that  I  was 
absent  at  its  commencement,  and  was  not 
permitted  to  meet  with  the  other  benefi- 
ciaries in  the  concert  for  March.  But  1  am 
happy  to  say,  that  the  brethren  who  were 
then  present,  observed  the  concert,  when 
your  letter  was  read,  which  has  since  been 
circulated  and  read  by  those  who  were 
tiien  absent.  We  thank  you  for  the  instruc- 
tion it  contained,  §or  tiie  interest  you  mam*  i 


fest  for  oar  future  usefulness,  hj  turning 
our  minds  to  the  contemplation  of^the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  as  the  only  sure  foundation 
on  which  to  build  all  our  hopes  of  future 
usefulness  as  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Tran- 
sient, indeed,  is  the  zeal  which  springs  fit)m 
a  heart  that  is  not  under  the  influence  of 
doctrinal  piety. 

The  concert  for  April  was  heM  on  Tue^ 
day  the  2nd, — ^twenty-seven  only  of  the 
brethren  were  present.  There  was  a  col- 
lege exercise  at  the  same  hour  on  that 
morning,  which  furnished  an  excuse  to  roost 
of.  one  of  the  classes  for  being  absent.  Al- 
though but  few  were  present,  yet  1  trust 
the  God  of  peace  was  with  us,  and  we  all 
could  say  at  its  close,  that  it  was  good  for 
us  that  we  had  been  together.  Our  meet- 
ing was  rendered  solemn  by  the  recent 
news  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  number. 
We  were  admonished  of  our  dependance 
upon  God  for  life,  and  of  the  importance  of 
improving  it  to  his  glory.  We  rejoiced  to 
bear,  that  in  his  death  he  was  sustained  by 
a  hope  full  of  immortality,  and  left  evidence 
to  all  around,  to  believe  he  has  gone  te 
inhabit  the  mansions  prepared  for  the  right- 
eous. Two  of  our  number  have  been 
talten  away  by  death  since  we  had  all  been 
together  for  prayers  in  the  concert  last 
November.  We  could  not,  as  we  looked 
upon  each  other,  refrain  from  asking,  Who 
of  us  is  prepared  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  before  the  next  concert  ? 

Judging  from  the  number  that  attended 
our  last  concert,  yon  would  naturally  con- 
clude that  there  is  not  much  engagedness 
in  religion  among  us.  I  should  rejoice  if  I 
could  give  you  any  information  that  would 
counteract  such  an  impression.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  beneficiaries  or  Christians,  in 
college,  generally  possess  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  as  it  becomes  those  who 
have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  vet  1  think  there  is  an  increas- 
ing religious  feeling  in  college.  There  are 
prayer  meetings  daily  in  all  of  the  classes, 
which  are  very  well  attended,  where,  by 
communing  with  God  and  each  other. 
Christians  are  drinking  in  daily  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  are  better  prepared  te 
exert  a  holy  influence  over  the  impenitent 
Nor  is  this  influence  without  effect ;  there  is 
a  perceptible  seriousness  among  the  impeni- 
tent. We  rejoice  in  the  hopeful  conversion 
of  one  of  the  students  this  week ;  others 
are  serious.  We  ask  your  prayers  for  us 
and  the  college.  The  health  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries is  good. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
American  Education  Society,  of  this  semi- 
nary, held  in  August  last,  I  was  chosen 
presiding  member  for  the  year  ensuing. 
On  the  transfer  of  the  papers  and  records 
into  my  hands  from  the  former  presiding 
member,  I  perceived  that  there  had  been  a 
correapondence  kept  ap  between  you  and 
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my  predecessora.  We  have  bad  but  one 
meeting  of  the  beneficiaries  for  prayer  sioce 
our  present  term  of  atady  cooimenced. 
This  was  at  the  usual  time  in  the  present 
month.  We  trust  that  this  meeting  was  not 
altogether  an  unprofitable  one.  A  degree 
of  interest  seemed  to  be  felt,  although  we 
had  all  of  us  great  reason  to  lament  our 
coldness,  and  do  still  have.  The  present 
seems  to  be  a  time  of  general  coldness  in 
things  of  religion,  in  this  region,  and  we 
participate  too  much  in  it  with  others.  We 
can  but  feel  that  we,  one  and  all,  have 
abundant  reason  to  cry  out,  "  Who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  deatli." 
That  we  possess  too  little  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  St.  Paul  is  evident,  and  almost  none 
of  his  burning  ardor  of  spirit  in  heavenly 
things.  Tet,  on  the  whole,  I  think  there 
is  good  evidence  of  an  increase  of  piety 
among  us.  More  settled  depth  of  religious 
feeling,  I  think,  is  apparent.  Yet  it  is  also 
true,  that  our  progress  is  but  slow.  We 
make  moderate  attainments.  We  feel  that 
we  need  your  prayers,  your  counsels  and 
vour  warnings.  As  we  believe  that  they 
have  been  heeded,  so  we  trust  that  they 
will  continue  to  be.  And  may  we  continue 
to  receive  them. 

And  for  yourself,  and  that  dear  Society 
whose  organ  you  are,  and  whose  patronage 
we  now  receive,  that  the  blessings  of 
Heaven  may  descend  upon  you  and  it,  and 
also  for  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom  throughout  the  earth,  our  prayers 
shall  ascend  while  we  have  strength  and 
breath  to  pray. 

Your  valuable  letter  on  "  Self-examina- 
tion in  a  Religious  Point  of  View,'*  was 
received  before  our  concert  in  February, 
and  was  read  at  that  meeting,  which  was 
well  attended  and  interesting,  as  I  was  iur 
formed.  1  was  not  permitted  to  attend  on 
account  of  lameness.  The  concert  in 
March  was  very  well  attended  indeed, — one 
of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  meetings 
we  have  had  for  a  long  time.  The  time 
was  fully  occupied  by  brethren,  in  remarks 
and    prayer.    The    brethren  appeared    to 

f»ray  and  hope  for  a  revival  of  pure  religion 
n  this  college.  But  we  have  reason  to 
fear  that  we  have  not  been  sufficiently 
humbled;  that  we  have  not  been  in  a 
proper  attitude  to  receive  the  blessing  so 
much  needed, — the  out-pourings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Though  there  have  been 
some  indications  of  God's  special  presence 
among  us,  yet  we  have  not  fully  returned 
unto  him  so  that  he  might  come  and  display 
his  saving  power  among  us.  There  has, 
however,  been  one  hoperul  conversion. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  PIOUS  PARENTS. 

Of  the  114  students  whose  namea  are  on 
the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Princeton,  at  the  present  time,  104  (or 


about  eleveo  twelfttia  of  the  whole  number) 
have  had  mothers  that  were  professors  of 
the  Christian  religion,  82  have  had  both 
parents  professors.  Only  10  bad  neitbor 
parent  a  professor*  In  22  cases  the  mother 
was  a  professor  and  the  fether  was  not. 
Not  a  single  case  where  the  fether  was  • 
professor  and  tlie  mother  was  aoi. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL,  PA. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  directioQ 
of  the  denomination  of  Christians  called 
Friends,  and  is  located  at  Haverford,  eight 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, Pa.  The  first  movements  in  respect  to 
it  were  made  in  April,  1880,  and  by  the 
joint  efibrts  of  Friends,  who  met  at  the 
time  of  their  Yearly  Meetings  in  Philadel- 
phia and  in  New  York,  an  association  wae 
formed  the  same  year,  caifed  the  Haverford 
School  Association.  Two  of  the  rules  of 
tlie  Society  are,—**  The  members  of  thit 
association  aball  all  be  members  of  tho 
religious  Society  of  Friends;"  «* Every 
student  admitted  into  this  institution  shaU 
be  a  member  of  the  religious  Society  <tf 
Friends,  or  the  son  of  a  member  of  that 
Society."  The  property  fe  held  as  stock  in 
aharea. 

In  1831  a  ferm.  consisting  of  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  land,  was  purchased  for 
$17,865.  In  1833,  a  building  of  stone,  three 
stories  high,  110  feet  in  length,  28  feet  hi 
width,  was  erected.  The  library  contains 
between  one  and  two  thousand  volames» 
and  includes  nearly  complete  sets  of  tho 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  a  number  of 
standard  works  on  mathematics  and  the 
kindred  sciences,  philology,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  anil  a  general  literature. 
The  collection  of  apparatus,  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction  in  astronomy, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  though 
incomplete,  is  valuable. 

A  cabinet  of  specimens  in  Natural  His- 
tory and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  amount- 
mg  to  more  than  2,000  articles  has  been 
establislied. 

The  seminary  was  incorpomted  by  the 
Genera]  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  April 
4, 1883,  and  soon  went  into  operation. 

The  school  was  opened  October  28, 1833, 
with  twenty-one  students. 

The  course  of  study  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  pursued  in  our  toUeges,  and  em- 
braces the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  an- 
tiquities, ancient  and  modem  Uterature, 
history,  composition,  logic,  rhetoric,  criti- 
eism,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  intellectiMl 
and  moral  philosophy,  political  economy, 
and  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
reli^on.  This  course  will  occupy  a  period 
of  tour  years,  and  those  students  who  shall 
complete  it,  will  be  entitled  to  become  cnndl* 
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dttea  for  Ae  diplooui.    Tbe  itodento  in  the 

collegiate  depertment  are  divided  into  four 
claflsea,  viz.  tbe  8rd  juDior,  2Dd  juoior, 
junior  sod  senior. 

We  are  pleaaed  to  learn,  that  **  the  prac- 
tice of  soMiung  and  chewing  tobacco  is  to 
be  altogether  avoided  by  the  atudenta,"  and 
that  religious  instruction  is  imparted  to 
them  all.  In  the  report  of  the  managers 
for  the  year  1887,  it  is  said,  '*  The  study  of 
the  Scriptures  has  been  pursued  by  all  of 
the  students,  and  endeavors  have  been  used 
to  impress  them  with  the  truth  of  our  reli- 
gious principles,  by  showing  their  consist- 
ency with  tne  revelations  contained  in  the 
sacred  volume,  and  to  render  them  familiar 
with  the  writings  and  devoted  lives  of  our 
early  Friends.  Deeply  do  the  managers 
feel  the  importance  of  thb  branch  of  educa- 
tion, and  earnestly  do  they  desire,  that  it 
may  obtain  a  greater  prominence  in  all  our 
institutions ; — requiring,  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  qualifications  of  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter, his  success  must  mainly  depend  upon  a 
deep  sense  of  Christian  obligation  and  a 
sincere  reliance  upon  the  Divine  blessing.'* 

The  number  of  students  at  the  institudon 
^r  the  year  1840,  was  47,  having  their  resi- 
dence in  seven  diflerent  States. 

The  officers  of  the  Institution  are,  John 
Gummere,  Supcriotendent  and  Teacher  of 
Mathematics.  Daniel  B.  Smith,  Teacher  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  English  Literature,  &c. 
Samuel  J.  Gummere,  Teacher  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Languages,  Ancient  Literature, 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Ben- 
jamin V.  Marsh,  Assistant  Superintendent 


COMPARATIVE  INCREASE  OF  THE 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

We  luiTe  no  means  of  ascertaining  this 
fiict  with  certainty,  but  the  following  may 
be  considered  as  an  approz.imation  to  the 
truth.  We  give  below  the  population  of 
six  States,  having  the  largest  number  of 
Clergy  in  1790,  and  the  population  at  in- 
tervals of  20  years  after,  and  tbe  number  of 
Clergy  in  the  same  States  at  the  same  time. 


Massaehoaetts, 

Coanecticat, 

N«w  York, 

PaQDaylvaaia, 

BUryland, 

Virginia, 

Soatb  Carolina, 


Maaaaehoialta, 

Cooneciieat, 

New  York, 

Pennaylvaaia, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

South  Carolina, 

During  this  period  of  forty  yean,  the 
ntio  of  increase  of  the  popalattoo  in  thefe 


1190 

1810 

1880 

578,787 

479,040 

610,408 

937,946 

961,949 

997,675 

940,120 

959.040 

1,918,608 

434,373 

810,001 

1,348,933 

319,796 

380,546 

447,040 

747,610 

974,699 

1^11,405 

919,073 

495,115 

581,165 

Mme  States, 

1792 

1811 

1830 

10 

8 

31 

93 

31 

60 

90 

47 

199 

15 

91 

60 

33 

3S 

OB 

61 

38 

45 

14 

16 

34 
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States  has  been,  Maasachasetts,  16,6 ;  Con- 
necticut, 8,2 ;  New  York,  89,4 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 24,4 ;  Maryland,  9,7 ;  Virginia,  18,7; 
South  Carolina,  15,7.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  population  has  increaeed 
in  Connecticut,  more  slowly  than  in  aoy  of 
the  above  mentioned  States.  Massachusetts 
has  increased  twice  as  fast  as  Connecticut; 
Pennsylvania  three  time*  as  fast;  New 
Tork  almost  ^ve  tinui  as  fast ;  South  Caro- 
lina almost  twice  as  fast ;  and  Virginia  more 
than  onee  and  a  ha^f  as  fast.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  see  what  has  been  the  com- 
paratwe  tnereoMe  of  the  Chureh  in  the 
several  States,  we  shall  set  down  the  num- 
ber of  Clergy  in  1792,  the  number  in  1880, 
and  the  number  there  would  have  been, 
had  they  increased  in  the  same  ratio  to  tiM 
whole  popoiatioD,  as  in  Connecticut. 


1792 

1880 

Cmp. 

JVV. 

Maanabntetti, 

10 

31 

53 

•—99 

Conneeticat, 

93 

60 

60 

New  York, 

90 

190 

950 

—191 

PenntTWania, 
MarTiand, 

15 
83 

60 
09 

114 
6B 

-54 

—90 

Virginia, 

61 

45 

931 

—186 

Sooth  Carolina, 

14 

84 

64 

-30 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  the 
increase  of  the  Church  in  ConnecUcuti 
when  compared  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, has  been  much  greater  for  the  forty 
years,  ending  1880,  than  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  To  make  this  more  appa- 
rent, we  have  placed  in  the  right  hand 
column,  the  number  of  additional  Clergy 
which  were  wanting  in  the  several  States, 
in  1880,  to  have  kept  pace  with  Connecti- 
cut, in  the  comparative  increase  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  the  com- 
parison for  1840,  as  the  census  has  not  been 
completed  ;  but  we  presume  the  case  is  not 
materially  altered.  The  number  of  Clergy 
in  these  several  Diocesses  in  1839,  was  as 
follows;  Massachusetts,  48;  Connecticut, 
88 :  New  Tork  (including  W.  N.  Y.)'268; 
Pennsylvania,  99 ;  Maryland,  66 ;  Virginia, 
84 ;  South  Carolina,  46.  We  see  therefore, 
that  while  the  populatton  of  Connecticut  has 
Increased  slower,  tbe  Church  has  increased 
faster  than  in  any  other  of  the  aboTe  men- 
tioned States.  Next  to  Connecticut,  the 
Church  has  probably  increased  the  fastest 
in  New  York.  But  within  the  last  six 
years,  the  increase  in  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  greater  than  at  any  time 
beSofe,— Chronicle  of  the  Church, 


PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  Ms. 
counsB  or  stodt. 

Finer  Ybahv— Arte  7V■l^>Latia  Laasom,  Latia 

Orammar  and  Latin  Raader.— Sce«ii4  7V«  ,^— Latia 
Grammar  oontlonod,  Latin  Baader  oontiDoad,  Bx- 
ereiaaa  in  writfnf  Latin.— 7%trd  Termf-^Lkiin 
Qrammar  oontinnod,  Latin  Ezereiaaa  eontinuad, 
Napoe,  Arltbraatio,  Qeograpliy. 

Bbcoivp  TBAB.F— fyjt  r«rai  fCioartf*  OratiMB 
SOBUBSDOOd,  Qfssk 


ANNITKUAn. — FDimt. 


[Hat, 


■to  Kullih  ud  Writtm  Anl^iii  oT  ibi 

I,     Ain.hi»lic.— AhhJ    rn  i— Ci«n'i 

Taaplaut,  Gnak  anmnar,  An>l>- 

1,   AllthuHic,  OwSfTlph; Tjkin 

..T.: usliticHi  rni.  Vlr(il 


PDrpotB,  Ibe  Diuib 
mttlf  dinlnuhtd.   EichlM 
UtBB  lo  Iwo  eltmt,  |i'iD|  t     ..... 
•f  doH  to  wek  mliuioo.    Thii  bu  li 


flnak  Bllli  Hch  Mbar.  ind  Uia«  irith  Ibt  Esflbli, 

Tba  eouna  oT  imdr,  u  iIkts  mirkfd  out.  aa- 
knsM  Ihna  ;«»-.  uid  It  li  btlitnd  tbil  ihli  Iho- 
roofli  osin*  ia  bait  lIMd  to  pnpan  tba  atudaal  for 

Wb'ila  tba  ni ul>(  couras  <a  lilin  yU'a'^t  iiu- 

aU  it  )>  fdlT  b>lia>ii<l,  if  m  iUhImi  am  ipaod  but 
twDjian.il  la  daoidadir  batwr  lo  panm  lueh  % 


Tbb  twentf-fifih  AqiiubI  Meeting  of 
the  American  Education  Society  will 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Boston  on  Mon- 
day, the  34th  day  of  Hay,  1841.  The 
members  of  the  Society  are  notified  to 
neei  for  buBioesBat  Room  No.  3,  Marl- 
boro' Cbapel,  at  4  o'clock,  F.  M.  The 
public  services  will  be  held  in  the  Cha- 
pe), at  7j  o'clock  ia  the  evening,  nheo 
extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  will 
be  read,  and  Addresses  delivered. 
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BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  GOVERNOR  TRUMBULL. 

John  Trumbull,  the  ancestor  of  the  distinguished  families  of  the  name 
in  Connecticut,  came  as  it  is  reported,  from  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
England.*  He  settled  in  Rowley,  Essex  Co.,  Ms.f  The  second  John 
Trumbull,  (or  as  the  name  was  then  written,  lyumble,)  doubtless  the  son 
of  the  original  settler,  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction. He  was  made  freeman  in  1640,  was  appointed  deacon  Oct  24, 
1686,  and  in  1689  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia.  The  exact  date  of  his 
removal  to  Suffield,  Ct.  (then  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts)  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  He  had  three  sons,  John,  Joseph,  and 
Benoni.  John  Trumbull  was  a  distinguished  clergyman  in  Watertown, 
Ct.  His  son  John  was  the  poet,  author  of  McFingal,  etc.  Benoni  was 
settled  in  the  ministry  at  Hebron,  Ct.  His  son  Benjamin,  D.  D.,  the  his- 
torian, was  minister  of  North  Haven.  Joseph  Trumbull,  the  second  son 
of  John  of  Suffield,  settled  at  Lebanon  as  a  merchant. 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  the  son  of  the 
last  named,  was  born  in  Lebanon,  June  10,  O.  S.,  1710.  He  entered 
Harvard  University  in  1724,  and  graduated  in  1727.  "He  early  discov- 
ered fine  talents,"  says  Dr.  Eliot,  '*  and  a  most  amiable  disposition.  He 
was  a  modest,  ingenuous  youth,  very  bashful  when  he  entered  College, 
owing  to  his  tender  years,  as  well  as  retired  situation  ;  but  he  was  much 
beloved  by  his  classmates,  [among  them,  37  in  number,  were  Gov.  Hutch- 
inson, Benjamin  Church,  Benjamin  Colman,  and  Belcher  Hancock,]  and 
when  he  took  his  degree,  one  of  the  finest  scholars,  with  such  accomplish- 
ments as  qualified  him  to  be  useful,  as  well  as  to  make  the  most  conspicu- 
ous figure." 

Immediately  after  he  graduated,  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology 
with  the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams  of  Lebanon.  In  due  time,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  was  soon  after  invited  to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  Colches- 
ter.    While  deliberating  upon  the  subject,  a  domestic  affliction  turned  the 

*  There  it  a  ainf  alar  eoafuaion  in  mpect  to  the  namiei,  datee,  etc.,  in  the  Tariooi  aceomta.  Eliot  Biog. 
DicttOfiAry,  «latA«  that  two  brothers  came  from  England,  one  lettling  at  Iptrwick^  the  other  at  Charleitown. 
I'he  National  Portrait  Gallerr,  Art.  Got.  TrambuTi,  neotions  that  the  original  anceitor  wae  Joteph^  and 
that  be  Battled  at  Ipstoick.  Eliot  laya  that  fVestfield,  Ma.,  waa  the  plaoe  to  which  the  aoeeator  of  Got.  T. 
ferooTed  from  Ipawich. 

t  Rev.  Ezelciel  Kogera,  with  aome  of  hia  people,  who  had  removed  from  Rowleji  Yorkahira,  Eoff.,  aettlod 
in  Rowley,  Ma.,  in  the  aprinrof  1639.  in  1643,  61  house-lota  were  laid  ouu  One  of  theae  wu  Jokm  Tntm* 
hU*8,-'Qag9*$  RowUff  p.  198. 
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current  of  his  life  into  another  channel.  An  elder  brother,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  business  with  his  father,  had  sailed  on  a  ?oyage  to  London,  in 
June,  1732,  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  For  a  long  time,  a  forlorn 
hope  was  entertained  that  the  vessel  had  been  captured  by  the  Algerines ; 
but  distressing  as  even  this  hope  was,  time  proved  it  to  be  fallacious.  The 
loss  of  this  son,  together  with  the  vessel  and  cargo  which  wholly  belonged 
to  the  family,  was  severely  felt  by  the  aged  father,  who  found  himself  unfitted 
to  adjust  his  mercantile  concerns  without  the  assistance  of  his  surviving 
son,  who  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  father,  with  great  reluctance  declined 
the  call  of  the  church  at  Colchester.* 

In  closing  up  the  concerns  of  his  brother,  Jonathan  Trumbull  gradually 
commenced  business  for  himself,  and  was,  for  many  years,  a  merchant  in 
bis  native  town.  He  imported  his  goods  directly  from  London,  and  by  his 
fair  and  upright  dealing  secured  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  colony.  Here  a  new  scene  opened  before  him.  His  talents  for 
public  business  were  soon  perceived  and  acknowledged,  and  he  rose  rap- 
idly in  office.  He  was  soon  chosen  speaker  of  the  House,  and  shortly 
aflerwards  a  member  of  the  Council.     In  1766,  he  was  elected  lieutenants 

governor  of  the  colony,  and,  by  virtue  of  that  office,  chief  judge  of  the 
!uperior  Court.  He  continued  in  that  office  two  years.  Pitkin,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony,  being  advanced  in  life,  was  cautious  in  his  proceed- 
ings upon  the  absorbing  subjects  which  then  agitated  the  public  mind. 
The  right  claimed  by  the  British  Parliament  of  taxing  the  colonies  at 
their  pleasure,  and  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  caused  great  excitement. 
Governor  Pitkin  and  several  of  the  Council,  took  the  oath  enjoined  by  the 
British  government  on  that  occasion ;  but  Trumbull,  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, strenuously  refused  to  take  it  himself,  or  to  be  present  when  it  was 
administered  to  others.  In  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Parliament, 
no  individual  in  the  colony  was  more  active,  ardent  or  energetic,  than  the 
youthful  and  modest  Trumbull.t 

In  1769,  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  governor  of  the  colony,  as  one  on 
whom,  in  times  of  danger  and  trouble,  they  could  safely  rely.  He  decided 
in  Council,  by  his  casting  vote,  to  resist,  by  force  of  arms,  the  encroach- 
ments of  Great  Britain  against  the  liberties  of  the  colony.  He  was  the 
only  colonial  governor,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  who  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  the  people.  |  He  was  the  only  governor  of  a  State 
who  held  his  station  through  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
New  England  whigs.  His  firmness  in  danger,  his  persevering  spirit  in 
the  most  gloomy  period,  his  ardor,  patriotism  and  zeal  in  his  country's 
cause,  endeared  him  to  all  the  lovers  of  liberty.  As  a  statesman,  his  views 
were  clear,  correct  and  open,  while  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  was 
proved  by  the  result.  His  diligence,  ability  and  fidelity  were  tested  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  performed  the  immense  amount  of  business  intrusted 
to  him.  During  the  whole  war,  a  council  of  safety  sat  with  him,  except  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  general  assembly ;    at  all  other  times  he  and  his 

*  **  It  ii  an  obaenration  of  Mr.  Hatchinion,  *  that  mmy  of  the  ftrtt  charactora  in  Mansachoiettt  were  at 
Brat  probationer!  for  the  ministry,  and  afterwards  made  a  figure  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  legislative  orezecutivo 
•oana  of  the  province  '  We  recollect  the  names  of  Stouj^hion,  Read,  Gridley,  and  Judge  Stephen  Sewail. 
Thai  gentleman  adds,  that  when  person*  have  been  ordained,  they  ought  '  to  have  very  special  reaaooa  to 
leave  the  profession  K>r  a  ciril  employment.*  We  liave  seen  an  instance  of  this  in  Gov.  Saltonat&ll,  wImi» 
tbe  noblie  was  ranch  benefited."— JEiieC. 

t  National  PorUait  Gallery. 

X  He  wat  the  only  oae  who  wai  ehoMn  diioctljr  by  the  people. 
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Council  were  the  execative  of  the  State.*  la  addition  to  his  duties  as 
governor,  and  his  attendance  with  the  legislature,  (at  least  three  times  a 
year,)  he  sat  in  council  during  the  war  more  than  1,000  days.  His  corres- 
pondence with  the  governors  of  the  other  States,  with  General  Washing- 
ton and  other  officers  of  the  army,  and  with  distinguished  foreigners,  was 
very  extensive.  He  promptly  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  General 
Washington  for  supplies,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  or  the  power  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  fact  highly  honorable  to  Connecticut,  that  she  furnished  the 
United  States  with  more  troops  and  supplies  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  except  Massachusetts.  The  foreign  correspondence  of  Gov. 
Trumbull  was  extensive  and  of  great  importance  to  the  country. t 

We  here  copy  a  few  extracts  mm  a  long  and  very  able  historical  letter 
of  Gov.  Trumbull,  to  the  Baron  J.  D.  Van  de  Capellan,  "  membre  des 
Nobles  de  la  Province  d'  Overysel/'  in  Holland. 

*^  ItKBAHOKf  27th  JwUf  1777, 

"  The  cause  of  liberty  is  not  peculiar  to  one  free  State — it  is  a  common 
cause ;  the  destruction  of  one  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  few  other  free  States, 
which  God,  in  his  providence,  hath  preserved  from  being  swallowed  up  by 
tyranny.  It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  we  were  informed  that  the  States 
of  Holland  refused  to  lend  their  troops  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  used  in  extending 
the  dominion  of  tyranny  over  these  States,  and  efTacinff  almost  the  only  traces 
of  liberty  which  remain  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe ;  I  cannot  sufficiently  ex- 
press the  gratitude  we  feel  for  the  generous  pait,  you,  Sir,  was  pleased  to  take 
in  that  matter,  worthy  of  a  senator  of  a  free  State,  and  a  candid  and  impartial 
friend  of  liberty  and  humanity. 

**  In  the  United  States  of  America  you  will  be  revered.  We  are  now  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  defending,  by  force,  against  the  power  of  a  renowned  and 
mighty  empire,  our  ancient  and  indubitable  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges, 
founded  upon  national  liberty,  confirmed  by  Royal  charters,  of  the  predecessors 
of  the  (present)  King  of  Great  Britain ;  approved  and  recognized  by  successive 
Parliaments ;  and  enjoyed,  from  the  first  settlement  of  these  States,  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  present  reign  opened  with  a  deliberate  system,  and  digested  plan 
to  reduce  these  States  to  the  most  abject  dependence  and  vassalage.  By  our 
ancient  charters,  by  the  most  solemn  contracts  with  our  kings,  we  were  to  have, 
and  enjoy,  all  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  bom 
subjects  of  the  realm  of  England ;  of  these  privileges,  that  which  fixes  private 
property,  and  exempts  the  subject  from  taxation  but  by  his  own  consent,  has 
been  always  justlv  reputed  the  chief,  the  loss  of  which  involves  in  it,  or  draws 
after  it,  the  loss  of  all  the  rest ;  this  was  first  attacked.^ 

**  To  many,  the  views  of  the  British  cabinet  had  been  long  apparent ;  most 
people,  however,  had  flattered  themselves  the  nation  would  not  suffer  the  Court 
to  take  away  their  privileges  by  force  ;  and  that  at  length  they  would  be  con- 
firmed ;  but  now,  it  is  become  evident  to  all,  that  the  design  to  strip  them  of 
their  privile|;es,  and  lay  their  lives  and  property  at  the  mercy  of  a  haughty  and 
unfeeling  mmistry  and  a  venal  Parliament,  was  fixed  and  determined ;  and  that 

*The  eWil  offie«ra  of  Connecticnt  in  1774  were  a*  follow*:  Jonathan  Tramball.  goToraor.  Matthew 
Chiawold,  deputr-ffoveraor,  Jabei  Hamlin,  Bhubael  Gonant,  Bliaha  SboldAn,  Eliphaiet  Dyer,  Jabex  Han- 
tinston,  Roger  Sherman,  Abraham  Davenport,  William  Samaei  Johnion,  Joseph  Speneer,  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Wriliam  Pitlitn,  and  James  A.  Billhonse,  aa«iftant«,  John  Lawrence,  treasarer,  George  Wyllvi,  Mcretarr, 
BlaUhew  OriewoM,  chief  judge  «f  the  Bapeiior  Court,  EtiplMlot  Dyer,  Bhw  8h«frm«n,  VCiUiun  PitUn 
and  Samuel  Rentingtoa,  amociate  juitices. 

t  Ooremor  Trumboll  made  a  large  coileetion  of  papen,  1169.,  etreQlara,  apeeohoe,  etc,  which  were  pre- 
•anted  btr  thefkmily,  after  his  death,  to  the  MaasachuMtu  Hiatoiical  Society.  Several  of  them  have  been 
printed  in  the  volumes  of  their  Cotlectioni.  The  whole  constitute  an  invalaable  treasure.  They  are 
ehfooologieally  arranged,  well  bound,  fomiihad  with  oonvaaieDt  indexes,  etc  We  have  spent  a  number  of 
boars,  recentijr,  in  looking  them  over.  The  ereater  part  of  them  are  from  Gov.  Trumbuirs  correspondents. 
A  large  selection  from  them  might  be  published  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  public.  General  Wash- 
ington is  one  of  the  most  prominent  correspoudenU.  The  papers  are  so  voluminous,  that  wa  could  not 
well  make  use  of  them  in  the  completion  of  this  short  memoir.  They  show,  most  conclusively,  the  high 
MtimatiMi  la  wUali  Gov.  Tmraboll  was  iiald  for  abiUty,  patriotiim,  aad  iaeorraplabla  integrity. 
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DO  Step  tending  to  that  end  would  be  deemed  inexpedient  or  unjust,  if  practica- 
ble. On  the  19th  day  of  April,  1775,  the  scene  of  blood  was  opened  by  the 
British  troops,  by  the  unprovoked  slaughter  of  the  Provincial  troops  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord.  The  adjacent  Colonies  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence ; 
the  Congress  again  met,  again  petitioned  the  throne  for  peace  and  settlement ; 
and  again  their  petitions  were  contemptuously  disregarded.  When  every 
glimpse  of  hope  failed,  not  only  of  justice  but  of  safety,  we  were  compelled,  by 
the  last  necessity,  to  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  rest  the  defence  of  our  liberties  and 
privileges  upon  the  favor  and  protection  of  Divine  Providence  ;  and  the  resis- 
tance we  could  make  by  opposing  force  to  force.  Although  the  war  was  begun, 
on  our  part,  under  the  greatest  disadvantages,  without  any  preparation  of  arms, 
artillery,  military  stores,  magazines  of  provisions,  or  other  necessaries,  which 
proves  to  demonstration  that  the  war  did  not  proceed  from  any  ambitious,  pre- 
meditated plan  on  our  part ;  yet  Heaven  has  so  smiled  upon  us  hitherto,  that 
we  have  been  able  to  maintain  ourselves  and  make  head  against  our  enemies. 
And,  although  all  Europe  has  resounded  with  ostentatious  accounts  of  their 
victories  and  success,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
maintain  themselves  in  any  post  where  they  were  not  protected  by  their  navy  ; 
or  where,  if  attacked,  they  could  not  immediately  retire  on  board  their  trans- 

E»rts.  And  we  have  yet  good  hopes  and  a  fair  prospect,  with  the  smiles  of 
eaven,  of  making  a  good  defence,  and  vindicating  our  liberty  against  the 
unjust  attempts  of  power  to  deprive  us  of  it.  From  our  brethren  in  Great  Brit- 
ain we  have  not  experienced  their  boasted  candor,  impartiality,  and  clemency. 
We  appeal  from  their  injustice  to  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge,  and  to 
the  candid  censure  of  the  impartial  world.  In  you.  Sir,  and  in  your  wise  and 
generous  sentiments,  we  find  that  justice,  the  sincerity  of  our  intention  and 
rectitude  of  our  measures  entitle  us  to  hope  for.  We  may  justly  flatter  our- 
selves that  no  free  State  will  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to  their  own  glory  and  inter- 
est, as  to  lend  their  aid  to  exterminate  liberty,  (even)  from  the  wilds  of  Amer- 
ica ;  might  they  not  rather  be  ex|>ected  to  assist  in  preserving  what  liberty  yet 
remains  upon  earth  from  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  encroachments  and  avidity  of 
Tyrants — ^lest  Liberty  itself  should  be  banished  or  forced  from  amongst  men, 
and  universal  tyranny,  with  its  attendant  calamities  and  miseries,  overwhelm 
the  whole  human  race  ?  But  I  desist ;  it  is  not  my  intention  to  send  you  a  his- 
tory. I  would  only  thank  you  for  your  favorable  sentiments  of  us,  and  request 
a  continuance  of  your  good  offices  as  far  as  we  shall  appear  to  you  to  deserve 
them." 

The  correspondence  continued  till  the  Governor's  death. 

The  services  of  Gov.  Trumbull,  throughout  the  war,  were  of  very  great 
importance,  not  only  to  Connecticut,  but  to  the  United  States.  During 
the  whole  American  war,  he  showed  himself  the  honest  and  unshaken 
patriot,  the  wise  and  able  magistrate.  No  man  ever  loved  his  country 
more.  No  man  could  guide  the  vessel  of  state  with  more  care.  He  was, 
happily,  permitted  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  his  native  land  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  the  glory  of  her  independence. 

In  October,  1783,  Gov.  Trumbull  declined  any  further  election  to  pub- 
lic office.  "  A  few  days,"  said  he,  in  his  address  to  the  general  assembly, 
"  will  bring  me  to  the  anniversary  of  my  birth  ;  seventy-three  years  of  my 
life  will  then  be  completed ;  and,  next  May,  fifly-one  years  will  have  pass- 
ed since  I  was  first  honored  with  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  a  public 
character.  During  this  period,  in  diffisrent  capacities,  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  be  called  to  public  service  almost  without  interruption.  Fourteen 
years  I  have  had  the  honor  to  fill  the  chief  seat  of  government  With  what 
carefulness,  with  what  zeal  and  attention  to  your  welfare,  I  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  my  several  stations,  some  few  of  you,  of  equal  age  with  myself, 
can  witness  for  me  from  the  beginning.  During  the  latter  period,  none  of 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  my  public  life  has  been  occu* 
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pied !  The  watchful  cares  and  solicitude  of  an  eight  years'  distressing  and 
unusual  war  have  also  fallen  to  my  share,  and  have  employed  many  anxious 
moments  of  my  latest  time ;  which  have  been  cheerfully  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  my  country.  Happy  am  I  to  find  that  all  these  cares,  anxieties, 
and  solicitudes  are  amply  compensated  by  the  noble  prospect  which  now 
opens  to  my  fellow-citizens,  of  a  happy  establishment  (if  we  are  but  wise 
to  improve  the  precious  opportunity)  in  peace,  tranquillity,  and  national 
independence.  With  sincere  and  lively  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  our 
great  protector  and  deliverer,  and  most  hearty  congratulations  to  all  our 
citizens,  I  felicitate  you.  Gentlemen,  the  other  freemen,  and  all  the  good 
people  of  the  State,  in  this  glorious  prospect. 

"  Impressed  with  these  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  felicitation,  reviewing 
the  long  course  of  years  in  which,  through  various  events,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  serve  the  State  ;  contemplating,  with  pleasing  wonder  and  sat- 
isfaction, at  the  close  of  an  arduous  contest,  the  noble  and  enlarged  scenes 
which  now  present  themselves  to  my  country's  view  ;  and  reflecting,  at  the 
same  time,  on  my  advanced  stage  of  life — a  life  worn  out  almost  in  the 
constant  cares  of  office — I  think  it  my  duty  to  retire  from  the  busy  con- 
cerns of  public  affairs:  that  at  the  evening  of  my  days  I  may  sweeten  their 
decline  by  devoting  myself  with  less  avocation  and  more  attention  to  the 
duties  of  religion,  the  service  of  my  God,  and  preparation  for  a  future  and 
happier  state  of  existence ;  in  which  pleasing  employment  I  shall  not  cease 
to  remember  my  country,  and  to  make  it  my  ardent  prayer  that  Heaven 
will  not  fail  to  bless  her  with  its  choicest  favors. 

**  At  this  conspicuous  moment,  therefore,  of  my  country's  happiness, 
when  she  has  thus  reached  the  goal  of  her  wishes,  and  obtained  the  object 
for  which  she  has  so  long  contended,  and  so  nobly  struggled,  I  have  to  re- 
quest the  favor  from  you.  Gentlemen,  and  through  you,  from  all  the  free- 
men of  the  State,  that,  afler  May  next,  I  may  be  excused  from  any  further 
service  in  public  life  ;  and  that  from  this  time  I  may  be  no  longer  consid- 
ered as  an  object  of  your  suffrages  for  any  public  employment  in  the 
State." 

Afler  thanking  the  Assembly  for  the  aid  which  they  had  always  afforded 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  Governor  availed  himself  of  his  ex- 
perience, and  rendered  his  last  address  '*  an  advisory  legacy  "  to  his  con- 
stituents. 

Governor  Trumbull  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  and,  after  a  few 
days'  illness,  died  on  the  17th  of  August,  1785. 

He  was,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  man.  M.  Chastelleux,  who 
saw  him  when  he  was  70  years  old,  writes,  "  He  was  governor  by  excel- 
lence, for  he  had  been  so  fifteen  years,  having  been  re-chosen  every  two  years, 
and  equally  possessing  the  public  esteem,  under  the  British  government, 
and  that  of  Congress.  His  whole  life  is  devoted  to  business,  which  be 
passionately  loves,  whether  important  or  not,  or  rather  with  respect  to  him, 
there  is  none  of  the  latter  description.  He  has  all  the  simplicity  in  his 
dress,  all  the  importance,  and  even  all  the  pedantry,  becoming  the  great 
magistrate  of  a  small  republic.  He  brought  to  my  mind  the  burgomasters 
of  Holland,  the  Heinsiuses,  the  Barneveldts,  etc."  He  retained  the  cos- 
tume of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  primitive  habits 
of  his  fathers ;  he  was  grave  and  serious,  and  mild  in  his  discourse,  but 
firm  and  resolute  in  action.  The  crowning  excellence  of  his  character 
was  his  unaffected  piety. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  by  General  Washington,  to  Jonathan 
TrumbuUi  the  Governor's  son,  will  be  read  with  interest 
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«  Mount  Verwoit,  OcL  W,  1785. 
"MtDkar  Sir, 

**It  has  so  happened  that  your  letter  of  the  first  of  last  month,  did  not  reach 
me  until  Saturday's  post. 

**  You  know  too  well  the  sincere  respect  and  regard  I  entertained  for  your 
Tenerable  father's  public  and  private  character,  to  require  assurance  of  the  con- 
cern I  felt  for  his  death  ;  or  of  that  sympathy  in  your  feelings,  for  the  loss  of 
hino,  which  is  prompted  by  friendship.  Under  this  loss,  however,  great  as 
your  pangs  may  have  been  at  the  first  shock,  you  have  every  thing  to  console 
you, 

**  A  long  and  weU-spent  life  in  the  service  of  ki$  country ^  places  Governor 
Trumbull  among  the  Jirst  of  patriots.  In  the  social  duties  he  yielded  to  no 
one ;  and  his  lamp,  from  the  common  course  of  nature  being  nearly  extinguish- 
ed, vforn  down  with  age  and  cares,  but  retaining  his  mental  faculties  in  perfec- 
tion, ai-e  blessings  which  rarely  attend  advanced  life.  All  these  combined,  have 
secured  to  his  memory  unusual  respect  and  love  here,  and,  no  doubt,  unmeas- 
urable  happiness  hereafter. 

^  I  am  sensible  that  none  of  these  observations  can  have  escaped  you,  that  I 
can  offer  nothing  which  your  own  reason  has  not  already  suggested  upon  the 
occasion ;  and  being  of  Sterne's  opinion,  that  '  before  an  affliction  is  digested, 
consolation  comes  too  soon,  and  after  it  is  digested  it  comes  too  late,  there  is 
but  a  mark  between  these  two,  almost  as  fine  as  a  hair,  for  a  comforter  to  take 
aim  at,'  I  rarely  attempt  it ;  nor  should  I  add  more  on  this  subject  to  you,  as  it 
will  be  a  renewal  of  sorrow,  by  calling  afresh  to  your  remembrance  things  that 
had  better  be  forgotten. 

^  My  principal  pursuits  are  of  a  rural  nature,  in  which  I  have  great  delight, 
especially  as  I  am  blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, on  the  contrary,  is  hardly  ever  well ;  but,  thankful  for  your  kind  remem- 
brance of  her,  joins  me  in  every  good  wish  for  you,  Mrs.  Trumbull,  and  your 
family. 

'*Be  assured,  that  with  sentiments  of  the  purest  esteem  and  regard,  I  am, 

^*  Dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  friend,  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Geo.  WASHiNGToif." 

GoTernor  Trumbull's  wife  was  Miss  Robinson,  a  descendant  of  John 
Robinson  of  Leyden,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Joseph  was  commissary  general  in  1775,  and  died  unmarried.  Col.  John 
Trumbull  was,  at  one  period  of  the  war,  in  Europe.  He  was  aid-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Lee.  David  died  in  Lebanon,  Jan.  17,  1822,  aged  71.  Faith 
married  Gen.  Huntington. — Hope  married  Gen.  William  Williams  of  Leb- 
anon. The  remaining  son,  Jonathan,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  March  26, 
1740,  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1759,  and  settled  in  his  native  town. 
From  1775  to  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  1778,  he  was  paymaster  to  the 
northern  department  of  the  army.  In  1780,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
and  first  aid  to  Washington,  in  whose  family  he  lived,  and  whose  confi- 
dence he  enjoyed  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  March,  1789,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  In  1791,  he 
was  speaker  of  the  House,  and  in  1794,  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  In 
1798,  he  succeeded  Wolcott  as  governor  of  Connecticut,  in  which  office 
he  remained  eleven  years,  till  his  death.  He  died  at  Lebanon,  Aug.  7, 
1809,  aged  69.  He  had  no  children.  His  wife,  Eunice  Backus,  died  at 
New  Haven,  Feb.,  1826,  aged  76.  Gov.  Trumbull,  like  his  father,  was  a 
man  of  extensive  knowledge,  sound  judgment,  and  of  incorruptible  integ- 
rity. He  was  zealously  attached  to  the  ancient  religious  principles  of 
New  England,  and  died  in  the  confidence  of  Christian  hope.* 

*  B—  All«n^t  and  Eliot's  Biographieal  DiotionariM,  National  Portrait  OaUary,  Maas.  Hist  ColL,  ate. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  AND  CHIEF  MAGISTRATES  OP 

NEW  ENGLAND, 
FROM    1620    TO    1820. 

[By  Jacob  B.  Mooaa,  Eiq.,  Bfamber  of  tb«  New  Hampahira  and  Naw  York  Hiftorieal  Socialiai.] 

CooUaiMd  from  Tol.  ziiL  p.  447. 


SAMUEL  BELL. 
[GoTaroor  of  New  llampahire  from  1819  to  18S3.] 

Samukl  Bill  wm  bom  at  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  9th  February,  1770. 
The  moat  remote  of  his  ancestors  of  whom  any  account  is  preserved  in  the  family,  was 
an  inhabitant  of  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  who  with  a  considerable  company  of  his 
friends  (Scotch  Presbyterians)  emigrated,  in  1612,  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Iieland,  and 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  citv  ot  Londonderrv.  The. little  colony  were  mostly  culti* 
vators  of  the  soil.  John  Bell,  the  grandfather  of  Gov  Bell,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1678 ; 
and  in  172*2,  attracted  by  the  flattering  accounts  received  from  the  American  colonies, 
he  emigrated,  with  his  family,  then  consisting  of  one  son  and  four  daughters,  to  the 
province  of  New  Hampshire,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Londonderry.  A  number  of 
families  from  the  same  neighborhood  In  Ireland,  had  preceded  him,  and  commenced  a 
settlement  at  Londonderry  as  early  as  1719.  Mr.  Bell  brought  with  him  property  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  to  erect  such  buildings  and  make 
such  improvements  as  placed  the  family  in  comfortable  circumstances.  He  died  in 
1742.  John  Bell,  his  son,  the  father  of  Governor  Bell,  was  born  at  Londonderry  in 
17'J(),  received  such  advantages  of  education  as  the  common  schools  afforded,  inherited 
the  homestead  farm  of  his  father,  and  pursued  the  buainessof  a  farmer  through  life.  In 
1758,  he  married  Mary  Ann  Gilmore,  daughter  of  James  Gilmore,  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Londonderrv,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children,  nine  of  whom  both  parents 
survived.  In  the  revolutionary  contest,  Mr.  Bell  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  freedom, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  legislature  from  the  eommencement  to  the  close  of 
the  revolution.  After  the  peace  of  178:3,  he  was  during  several  years  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Senate.  He  was  a  man  of 
sound,  discriminating  and.  intelligent  mind,  and  of  the  highest  integrity.  He  died  in 
December,  1825,  at  the  age  of  95.     His  wife  died  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  86  years. 

Samuel  Bell,  until  the  age  of  eighteen,  remained  employed  upon  his  father's  farm, 
attending  the  common  schools  during  th^  winter  season.  Having  a  strong  desire  to 
acqnire  a  collegiate  education,  his  father  at  length  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  in  April, 
17o8,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  with  John  Ewins,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, who  at  that  time  taught  school  in  Londonderry.  He  subsequently  attended  the 
academy  in  New  Ipswich,  under  the  supervision  of  John  Hubbard,  afterwards  professor 
in  Dartmouth  College.  From  October,  1790,  to  April,  1791,  he  taught  school  in  hie 
native  village ;  and  in  the  May  following  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Dartmootli 
College,  iie  graduated  in  1793 ;  studied  law  with  the  Hon.  Samuel  Dana,  of  Amherst, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Hillsborough  bar  in  September,  1796.  He  immedi* 
ately  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession. 

His  public  career,  as  a  legislator,  commenced  in  1804,  when  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Rrpresentatives.  He  was  re>elected  in  the  two  following  years,  during 
both  of  which  he  filled  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1807,  he  was  appoinleo 
Attorney- General  of  the  State ;  but  the  salary  attached  to  the  office  at  that  period  bein^ 
entirely  inadequate,  Mr.  Bell  declined  accepting  the  appointment,  preferring  the  more 
solid  advantages  of  his  professional  pursuits.  In  1807,  and  the  year  following,  he  wae 
elected  a  member  of  the  Senate,  dunng  both  of  which  years,  he  presided  in  that  body. 
In  1806,  Mr.  Bell  was  elected  one  of  the  five  members  constituting  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  State.  In  all  these  various  offices,  he  was  distinguisheufbr  his  dignified 
character,  sound  constitutional  views,  and  zealous  devotion  to  the  public  welfare. 

During  the  succeeding  year,  having  been  seized  wrth  a  severe  affection  of  the  lungs, 
accompanied  by  the  common  symptoms  of  consumption,  Mr.  Bell  was  advised  by  his 
physicians  to  relinquish  his  profession,  and  resort  to  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
He  adopted  that  course,  and  spent  portions  of  several  succeeding  years  in  distant  iour- 
neyinga,  principally  on  horseback,  by  which  he  gradually  regained  his  former  healtn. 

On  the  re-organization  of  the  State  Judiciary,  in  1816,  Mr.  Bell  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  superior  court;  an  office  for  which  he  possessed  the  most  eminent 
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qoalific&tions,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great  ability.  He  remained 
upon  the  bench  antil  May,  1B19,  when  he  resigned  the  station,  haying  b^n  called  to  the 
chief  mairistracy  of  the  State.  Daring  foar  j^ears,  from  June,  1819,  to  June,  1^3,  Qor- 
ernor  Bell  discharged  the  duties  of  that  high  office  with  universsa  satisfaction  to  the 
people.  Indeed,  such  was  the  confidence  in  his  patriotism  and  character,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  show  of  an  opposing  parly  during  his  administration,  except  on  his  first  elec- 
tion, when,  oat  of  24,^2(55  votes,  he  received  13,751.  In  1822,  the  whole  number  of 
votes  cast  was  23,980,  of  which  Governor  Bell  received  22,934,  showing  the  smallest 
minoritv  ever  thrown  against  any  candidate,  under  the  constitution,  except  in  1795y 
when  John  Taylor  Gilman  received  9,340  out  of  9,440,  all  the  votes  given.  In  June, 
18*22,  having  declined  a  re-nomination  for  the  office  of  governor,  Mr.  Bell  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  an  office  to  whicTt  he  was  again  chosen  in  1829. 
With  the  expiration  of  this  latter  term  of  office,  in  1835,  Governor  Bell  retired  from 
public  life,  to  a  farm  in  Chester,  which  he  had  purchased  in  1813,  and  continued  to 
improve,  when  not  engaged  in  the  pablic  service.  Here,  with  an  income  entirely  ade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  all  the  wants  of  a  temperate  and  fruffal  citizen,  he  passes  the  eve- 
ning of  life  pleasantly  and  contentedly,  between  his  books  and  the  cultivation  of  his 
farm. 

In  1808,  Governor  Bell  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  Dartmouth  College,  but  resigned  in 
the  year  followinfr.  In  1820,  he  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
the  Faculty  of  Bowdoin  College.  Governor  Bell  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Mehitable  Bo  wen  Dana,  daughter  of  Judge  Dana,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
November,  1797.  She  died  in  August,  1810,  leaving  six  children,  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.*  In  July,  1828,  Governor  Bell  married  his  present  wife,  Lucy  Smithy 
daughter  of  the  late  Jonathan  Smith  of  Amherst,  by  whom  ne  has  four  sons. 

R[CHARD  BELLINGHAM. 

[GoTernor  of  Maitachutatts  in  1641  and  1654,  and  (Vom  1665  to  167S.] 

Richard  Bellinoham,  the  fiflh  Governor  under  the  first  Massachusetts  charter,  was 
a  native  of  England,  born  in  1592.  The  learned  editor  of  Winthrop  savs,  "  he  was  of  a 
good  family  in  that  country."  He  was  educated  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he 
abandoned,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1634.  On  the  3d  of  August  in  that  year,  he 
joined  the  church  at  Boston,  with  his  wife  Elizabeth,  whose  death  is  mentioned  as  having 
occurred  not  long  after.  Mr.  Bellingham  was  one  of  the  twenty-six  original  patentees 
named  in  the  charter  of  King  Charles  \.  in  1628;  and  being  well  qualified  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  infant  colony,  the  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting. 
He  was  chosen  a  deputy  in  March,  1635.  He  was  an  assistant  from  1636  to  1639,  and 
from  1643  lo  1652;  and  was  also  treasurer  of  the  colony  from  1637  to  1639.  In  May,  1635, 
the  general  court  placed  him  upon  the  commission  for  military  afiairs,  which  Winthrop 
says  **  had  power  of  life  and  limb" — and  which  was  indeed  the  most  important  power 
exercised  in  the  colony.  His  associates  in  the  commission  were  the  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  Winthrop,  Bradstreet,  Endicott  and  others,  and  they  were  empowered  to 
make  war  offensive  and  defensive,  and  to  imprison  such  as  they  might  deem  to  be  ene- 
mies of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  come  under  restraint,  to  put  offend- 
ers to  death.  At  the  succeeding  general  court,  held  at  X^ewtowu,  fCambiidge,]  6th 
May,  Mr.  Bellingham  was  chosen  deputy-governor.  From  this  period  he  was  annually 
chosen  a  magistrate  until  1641.    Hutchinson  represents  him  to  have  been,  at  this  period, 

*  Samnel  Dana  Bell,  elde«t  son  of  Governor  Bell,  wni  born  9th  Oct.  1796;  (rraduatod  at  Harv.  Cnll.  io 
1816 ;  Btufiicd  law  with  the  late  Attorney-General  Sullivnii  at  Exeter;  wa«  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1890} 
■etlled  in  Cbenter,  where  he  becan>e  a  roomher  or  the  lej^inlature  ;  whi  during  five  year*  solicilor  of  Rock- 
ingham ;  and  is  now  in  the  succf  snful  praci  i  :e  of  his  profcAsion,  at  Manchester,  N.  U.  In  1836,  he  married 
Mary  Uealy,  the  only  daughter  of  the  lute  Hon.  Newell  Henly  of  Kensington,  N.  H. 

John  Bcil,  born  .5th  November,  I80U,  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  fc^chenectady,  N.  Y.  in  1818 ;  atod- 
ied  medicine  with  Dr.  Shattuck  of  Boston,  and  subseqaently  with  the  celebrated  Laeonec,  at  Paris;  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1893,  with  Mattering  nrospeets  of  success. 
He  remained  two  years  in  the  city,  during  which  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  a  work  of  high  reputation.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont ;  but  being  about  this  time  afflicted  with  a  severe  hemorrhage  of  the  luogs.  he  romoved 
to  Natchez,  Missisfflppi,  in  lft25,  and  iubsequeotly  to  Louisiana,  where  he  died  unmarried,  U7tn  November, 
1830,  at  the  ago  of  30. 

Mary-JInn^  Belt,  eldest  daughter  of  Gov.  B.,  was  born  96th  Oct.  1809 ;  was  married  to  John  Nesmith, 
Esq.  in  1825,  and  died  in  1830.    The  other  daughter  of  Gov.  B.  died  in  infancy. 

Jamu  Bell,  horn  I.lth  of  November,  1801,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1899;  atadied  law  with 
Judge  Gould  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  afterwards  with  his  brother  at  Chester,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1895, 
and  is  now  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Ezeter.  He  married  Judith,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Uphnm,  of  Rochester.  N.  H. 

Lntker  V.  Bell,  born  90th  December,  1806;  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1893;  itodied  medi- 
cine with  his  brother  John  ;  settled  at  Oerry,  N.  H.,  where  he  eontimied  in  a  successful  practice  until  Jan. 
1837,  whan,  having  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  M'Lean  Asylum  at  Charlestown,  Mass ,  he  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  hia  duties,  wbers  ha  jet  remaioa.  His  wife  Frances  C,  ii  the  daughter  of  James 
PiakcertoD,  Eaq.  of  LoDdoaderry. 
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like  Wiatbrop,  Dudley,  and  Bradstreet,  a  man  of  property  and  estate  above  moat  of  the 
planters  of  the  colony. 

In  the  framing  of  the  coloniollaws,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  General  Court 
from  time  to  time/'JVlr.  Bellingham,  being  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  distinguished  alike  for 
good  judgment  and  integrity,  had  a  greater  share  than  any  other  person  of  his  time,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  Governor  Winthrop. 

In  1(>40,  Mr.  Bellingham  was  re-elecled  deputy-governor;  and  at  the  election  in  1641, 
he  was  chosen  governor,  in  opposition  to  Wmthrop,  by  a  majority  of  six  votes.  There 
were  rival  and  party  interests,  even  at  that  early  day,  among  those  who  had  fled  from  a 
common  persecution.  Winthrop  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  candidate  of  the  Gen- 
eral Couit,and  Bellingham,  for  the  time,  to  have  been  the  candidate  of  the  people ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  result  known,  than  the  Court  repealed  an  order  formerly  made  for  the 
annual  allowance  of  £100  to  the  governor.  There  was  no  general  dislike  of  the  excel- 
lent Winthrop,  but  the  people  held  to  the  democratic  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office,  even 
to  the  neglect  of  so  good  a  man  as  Winthrop,  *'  lest  there  should  be  a  governor  for  life." 
Mr.  Winthrop  seems  to  have  felt  some  little  mortification  at  this  result,  and  complained 
that  "  there  were  divers  who  had  not  0ven  in  their  votes,'*  and  were  denied  by  the 
magistrates,  '*  because  they  had  not  given  them  in  at  the  doors."  At  Uie  following 
election,  however,  the  Court  party  rallied,  and  Winthrop  was  again  elected. 

During  the  few  years  preceding,  raged  the  Antinomian  controversy,  in  which  the 
celebrated  Anne  Hutchinson  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part;  and  there  were  other  circum- 
stances which  contributed  to  render  the  first  administration  of  Bellingham  unpleasant, 
and  finally  unpopular.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  General  Court  being  in  session, 
there  were  **  uncomfortable  agitations  and  contentions "  between  the  governor  and 
Court.  Winthrop  says  that  they  arose  from  the  jealousy  of  the  governor,  at  **  seeing 
some  others  of  the  magistrates  bear  more  sway  with  tlie  people  than  himself,  and  that 
they  were  called  to  be  of  the  standing  council  for  life,  and  himself  passed  by."  And  he 
goes  on  to  pronounce  the  conduct  of  Bellingham  in  this  instance  to  be  the  '*  occasion  of 
grief  to  many  godly  minds,  and  matter  of  reproach  to  the  whole  Court  in  the  mouths  of 
others."  The  prejudices  of  the  governor's  opponents,  in  this  case,  seem  to  have  out- 
stripped their  judgment,  as  his  alleged  offences  bear  no  proportion  te  the  formal  repri- 
mand which  was  imposed.  One  was,  that  the  governor  had  taken  the  part  of  a  poor 
miller,  of  the  name  oi  Howe,  of  Watertown,  in  a  dispute  about  the  title  of  a  mill,  against 
the  rich  and  austere  Dudley ;  and  another  was,  that  he  had  interfered  improperly  in  the 
matter  of  a  fine  imposed  upon  a  citizen  for  an  infraction  of  tlie  law.  The  governor  was 
inflexible  in  his  opinions,  and  probably  did  not  spare  his  opponents  in  the  heat  of  the 
controversy.  The  deputies,  aner  consulting  together,  gave  him,  says  Winthrop,  **  a 
solemn  admomtionf  which  was  never  dune  to  any  governor  before." 

There  was  another  proceeding,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  which  greatly 
oflfended  the  puritan  delicacy  of  the  elders  and  magistrates.  Winthrop,  who  relates 
many  other  thmgs  less  proper  to  be  told,  gravely  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the  facts  in 
this  case  were  "  fit  to  be  published."  There  resided  at  this  period  in  the  family  of 
governor  Bellingham,  a  young  man,  who  had  been  paying  his  addresses  to  a  gentle- 
woman of  the  neighborhood,  of  the  name  of  Penelope  Pelham,  a  sister  of  Herbert  Pel- 
ham  ;  *  and  matters  had  proceeded  so  far,  as  Winthrop  says,  that  she  "  was  ready  to  be 
contracted  to  him  *'  in  marriage.  The  governor,  who  was  a  widower,  suddenly  made 
overtures  to  the  damsel,  who,  oeing  dazzled  b)r  the  prospects  of  a  better  establishment 
thus  suddenly  placed  before  her,  accepted  his  suit,  jilted  her  former  admirer,  and  married 
his  excellency.  This  little  episode  in  the  afiairs  of  the  colony,  excited  universal  atten- 
tion and  animadversion.  The  governor,  it  seems,  not  only  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
unsuccessful  suiter,  but  he  committed  a  gross  breach  of  order,  in  refusing  to  have  Ids 
contract  of  marriage  published  where  he  dwelt,  according  to  law,  and  also  by  performing 
the  marriage  ceremony  himself.  This  he  claimed  the  right  to  do,  in  his  capacity  of 
magistrate,  but  it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  colony.  These  offences  were 
deemed  so  inexcusable,  that  he  was  presented  by  the  grand  inquest  for  a  breach  of  the 
law ;  and  the  General  Court,  not  being  in  a  very  friendly  mood,  took  up  the  matter,  and 
through  their  secretary  formally  summoned  the  governor  to  answer  to  the  prosecution. 
But  the  governor,  refusing  to  descend  from  his  high  place  as  judge  on  the  bench,  to 
take  the  bar  as  an  offender,  and  the  magistrates  not  wishing  to  proceed  to  extremities, 
the  matter  was  finally  suffered  to  rest,  without  any  further  proceedings.  But  the  pop- 
ular opinion  was  fur  the  time  decidedly  against  the  governor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in 
1642,  he  was  dropped  from  ofiice,  and  Winthrop  chosen  in  his  stead. 

After  this,  we  hear  little  of  governor  Bellingham  for  several  years,  except  in  occasional 
conflicts  with  his  brethren  of  the  magistracy,  whose  course  he  did  not  approve.    With 

*  Herbert  Polham  wna  an  fiMUtant  from  1646  to  1649.  He  was  of  the  nanip  family  with  Thomav,  I^rd 
Pelliam,  who  on  the  doath  of  John  UoUii,  Duke  of  New-Castle,  Idtb  July,  1711,  lucceoded  that  noblemaa 
in  his  eitato  and  tiilei . 
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Mr.  Saltonatall,  of  Sdmi,  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  the  frthen  of  New  En^ufA,  we 
find  governor  Bellingham  freqaently  joined  in  oppoeition  to  the  reit  of  the  eooncil,  and 
tftkinf  part  with  the  depaties  against  the  powen  claimed  by  the  magistrates. 

In  1&I4,  another  controversy  arose  out  of  a  trifling  aibir,  which  set  the  little  colony 
by  the  ears,  and  so  divided  the  magistrates  and  depaties,  that  the  elders  were  obliged  to 
interfere,  and  the  difficalty  was  omy  ended  by  both  parties  finally  getting  weary  of  the 
dispale,  and  glad  to  compromise.  A  poor  woman  had  lost  a  swine,  which  strayed  away, 
and  aAer  some  time  she  fonnd  it,  as  she  alleged,  in  the  possession  of  a  rich  neighbor. 
She  claimed  the  swine,  bat  the  neighbor  denying  that  it  was  her's  refosed  to  dehver  it 
Dp.  She  appealed  to  the  magistrates.  Bellingham,  with  his  usual  readiness  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  weaker  iMirty  against  the  mora  ppwerfal,  took  up  the  eaoae  of  the 
poor  woman ;  while  Dudley,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  miller,  esponsed 
the  cause  of  the  patrician.  The  contest  waxed  warm,  and  there  being  no  hope  of  end- 
ing it,  Dudley  and  Bellingham,  at  last,  <<  in  order  that  the  poblic  peace  might  be  resto^ 
eo,'*  arranged  a  compromise  between  the  parties. 

In  a  popular  excitement  which  occurred  two  years  afterward,  when  some  **  persons 
of  figure,  who  had  settled  at  Scitoate,  undertook  to  complain  of  the  illiberality  of  the 
government  of  the  colony,  we  find  Mr.  Bellingham  opposed  to  ri|oroas  measures,  and 
m  favor  of  that  Christian  toleration,  which  has  since  become  a  dtstinguiahing  feature  in 
our  institutions. 

In  1663,  Mr.  Bellingham  was  again  chosen  deputy-governor ;  and  in  the  foDowing 
year,  governor.  In  16S5,  he  was  asain  elected  deputy-jirovernor,  and  was  annually  re- 
eleeted  until  1665.  He  was  then  chosen  governor,  in  which  office  he  continued  under 
annual  elections  until  his  death,  in  1672. 

Doling  this  long  period,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  afiaira  of  the  colony,  and 
carefuHy  watched  over  its  interests  in  the  trying  periods  of  the  revolution,  the  protee- 
torate,  and  the  restoration.  Durinff  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  and  dar- 
ing the  stem  despotism  of  CromweU,  when  the  colonists  were  increasing  in  numben  and 
wealth,  and  were  apprehensive  of  some  invasion  of  their  chartered  pnvileges,  Belling- 
ham was  an  admirable  pilot  to  carry  them  through  the  storm.  After  the  restoration,  and 
at  a  time  when  fean  were  entertained  of  the  disposition  of  Charles  II.  respecting  the 
charter,  Mr.  Bellingham  was  appointed,  with  Leverett  and  others,  **  to  receive  the 
charter  and  duplicate  thereof  in  open  court,"  for  safe  keeping.  The  same  determina- 
tion probably  existed  at  this  time  to  preserve  their  Charter,  at  whatever  haxard,  that 
actuated  the  people  of  Connecticut,  when  Andros,  twenty-two  years  afterwards,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  thein. 

In  obedience  ti>  a  royal  sommons,  agents  had  repaired  to  London,  to  answer  al1e|p> 
tions  against  the  colony,  with  whose  explanations  the  King  declared  himself  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  promised  to  confirm  their  charter,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  upon  them  the 
toleration  of  Episcopalians  and  Quakers.  A  short  time  afterwards,  however,  the  colony 
was  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  four  royal  commissionen,  who  had  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  sapervisory  power  over  all  the  colonial  governments. 
The  spirit  of  the  colony  was  roused.  They  considered  the  commission  to  be,  as  in  truth 
it  was,  in  derogation  of  the  powerv  granted  by  their  charter.  The  colonial  government 
had  now  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  determined  to  resist  at 
the  threshhold  any  invasion  of  their  chartered  privileges,  and  on  the  other  hand  loyalty 
to  the  sovereign  required  that  they  should  be  discreet  in  their  proceedings.  An  extra 
session  of  the  General  Court  was  summoned,  and  the  bold  and  decided  stand  at  once 
taken,  not  to  recognixe  the  authoritj^  of  the  commissioners.  An  address  was  at  the  same 
time  forwarded  to  the  King,  explaining  and  defending  the  course  adopted.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commissioners  were  in  general  arbitrary  and  impolitic,  and  adapted 
rather  to  distract  than  to  tranquillize  the  people.  On  their  return  to  England,  they  did 
not  fail  to  represent  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  in  the  roost  unfavorable  light.  The 
King  was  vexed  at  tliis  instance  of  disregard  for  prerogative,  and  issued  peremptory 
orden  to  Governor  Bellingham  and  four  othen,  who  were  named,  to  appear  before  him, 
and  "  answer  for  refusing  the  authority  of  his  commissioners."  Instead  of  complying 
with  this  injunction,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  they 
affected  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  royal  mandate.  They  profess  the  utmost  loyal- 
tv,  and  sav  that  their  case  had  been  already  so  well  unfolded,  that  the  wisest  among 
them  could  not  make  it  any  clearer.  With  this  manifesUtion  of  loyalty,  and  the  timely 
present  of  a  ship-load  of  masts  for  the  royal  navy,  at  that  time  much  wanted,  and  which 
was  sent  forward  to  the  King,  he  was  appeased— and  the  doud,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  gathering  over  the  colony,  was  dispersed. 

Although,  as  before  intimated,  governor  Bellingham  wwb  less  rigid  than  his  associates 
'Winthrop  and  Dudley,  in  his  religious  opinions,  lie  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  puri- 
tan faith,  and  warmly  opposed  any  movement,  which  he  feared  might  weaken  or  preju- 
dice the  churoh.  He  was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  chureh  in  Boston,  in 
1669,  '<  as  detrimental  to  the  public  peace,"  and  summoned  the  council  to  consider  the 
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■nl>ieet,  bnt  they  deelined  to  interfere.    In  the  whole  eoatroveny  growing  out  of  th* 
seUlement  of  Davenport,  he  wu  the  advocaie  of  the  first  or  original  church. 

The  witchcraft  delusion  was  at  this  time  existing  in  New-England,  and  a  sister  of 
governor  Bellingham,  the  widow  of  William  Hibbins,  was  executed  in  June,  1656,  as  a 
witch,  being  the  second  victim  in  this  country  to  that  absurd  fanaticism.*  Hutchinson 
intimates  Uuit  some  pecuniary  losses  of  her  husband,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  had  so 
soured  her  temper,  tnat  she  became  quarrelsome,  and  falling  under  church  censures,  was 
so  odious  to  the  people,  that  they  accused  her  of  witchcnft.  it  was  of  her  that  the 
fiunons  Norton  made  the  remark,  that  "  one  of  the  magistrates*  wives  was  hanged  (or  a 
witch,  only  for  having  more  wit  than  her  neighbors.*' 

Governor  BeUingham  died  on  the  7th  December,  1672,  at  the  age  of  80.  He  lived  to 
be  the  only  surviving  patentee  named  in  the  charter.  As  a  man,  be  was  benevolent  and 
upright;  as  a  Christian,  devout  and  conscientious ;  and  as  a  magistrate,  attached  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  resolute  in  defending  them.  Hubbard  speaks  of  him,  as  *<  a 
very  ancient  gentleman,  having  spun  a  long  thread  of  above  eighty  years,  a  notable 
hater  of  bribes,  and  firm  and  fixed  in  any  resolution  be  entertained.  Alather,  following 
Hubbard,  says,  that  '*  among  all  his  virtues  be  was  noted  for  none  more  than  for  Ins 
notable  and  perpetual  hatred  of  bribes ;  *'  and  for  this  he  would  honor  him  with  a 
Theban  statue.  Nor  does  the  testimony  stop  here ',  for  in  the  granary  burial-ground,  in 
Boston,  over  his  tomb  is  inscribed : 

**  yirtoe'a  fait  fri«nd  within  thii  tomb  doth  Me, 
A  foe  to  bribes,  bat  rich  in  eharity." 

By  his  will,  executed  on  the  28th  November,  a  few  daysbefom  his  death,  he  left  his 
large  property  at  Rumney  Marsh,  for  charitable  and  pious  purposes ;  bnt  the  instrument 
was  arawn  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  General  Court  set  it  aside,  and  made  a  different 
disposition  of  the  estate. 

DAMuxL  BxLLiRGBAM,  M.  D.,  the  onlv  SOU  of  govenKNT  Bellin^ham,  who  survived 
him,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1642,  completed  his  education  in  Europe,  and 
settled  in  London,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Westminster.  He  lived  to  an  advanced 
age. — ^Mrs.  Penelope  Bellingham,  widow  of  governor  B.,  died  at  Boston,  May  28, 1702. 

EARL  OP  BELLOMONT. 

(Govtrnof  of  New  York,  Mmmhmstti  and  Nsw  HampaMfe,  ffom  10B7  lo  ITOL] 

Richard  Gootx,  Earle  of  Bellomont,  was  an  Irish  peer,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Cootes,  of  Goloony.  He  was  bom  in  1636.  He  was  a  relative  of  Sir  Gharles 
Coote,  a  brave  officer,  and  ffovernor  of  Dublin  in  1641,  whose  son  Gharles,  afterwards 
Earl  Mountrath,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland. 
In  1660,  Earl  Bellomont  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Naufan,  an  eminent  English 
merchant,  the  ladv,  at  the  time  of  her  espousals,  being  but  twelve  vears  of  age. — Tbe 
residence  of  the  Earl  was  subsequently  at  Merton  Goort,  near  Ledbury,  in  Hereford- 
shire. He  took  no  very  prominent  part  in  public  affiurs  until  about  tbe  time  of  the  rev- 
olution of  1689,  when  he  became  an  active  politician  and  gained  the  confidenee  of 
William  III. 

The  &ithles8  and  despotic  conduct  of  James  II.,  and  of  Francis  Nicholson,  who  had 
been  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York  under  the  papist  governor  Dongan,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  office  by  Andros,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  people  of  that  colony.  The 
wealthy  and  influential  citizens  were  irritated  by  the  privation  of  their  former  liberties, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  inflamed  by  a  dread  of  popery.  Nicholson  himself  was 
B  papist,  and  almost  every  station  in  the  province  had  been  filled  by  men  of  the  same 
faith.  Accordingly,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  designs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  people  of  New  England  had  declared  in  his  favor  and  imprisoned  governor  Andros, 
in  April,  1689 — the  people  of  New  York  were  for  followindr  the  example  of  the  people  of 
Boston.  But  the  wealthy  citizens  hesitated,  and  generally  discountenanced  any  move- 
ment of  the  kind.  Nicholson  and  his  council  not  only  refiained  from  proclaiming  King 
William,  but  despatched  a  messenger  to  governor  Bradstreet  at  Boston,  haughtily  com- 
manding the  release  of  Andros,  and  <<the  suppression  of  the  rabble." 

At  this  crisis,  Jacob  Leyslaer,  a  militia  captain  of  Dutch  descent,  ambitious  spirit, 
and  popular  address,  determined  on  declaring  for  King  William.  Accordingly  witn  his 
company,  he  seized  the  fort  on  the  21st  Mav,  1689,  when  the  populace  of  the  whole 
town  at  once  declared  for  William  III.  Leyslaer  thereupon  assumed  and  exercised  the 
office  of  governor,  expecting  that  the  King  would  confirm  his  acts,  and  reward  his  loy- 
alty, by  eonfisrring  the  government  upon  him.    But  the  aristocracy,  who  had  refused  to 

*  Willinm  Hibbint,  wm  ndmlttsd  a  frasiMo,  May  13, 1640 ;  wni  a  dapau  f^om  Boatoo  in  1640  and  1641, 
sod  an  naaiatant  from  1643,  to  bis  dsath,  JaJj  S3,  Uttl  Hs  was  a  aan  or  mom  bom,  sad  bad  boss  axeot 
of  tbe  eolsBj  is  EB|land. 
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sign  the  declaration  proposed  by  Lejilaer  in  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  greatly 
displeased  that  a  man  of  humble  origin  should  thus  get  the  start  of  them ;  and  while 
tiiey  tardily  declared  for  the  new  King,  they  published  a  manil'esto  against  the  goVern- 
ment  of  Leyslaer.  Backed  by  the  influence  of  these  men,  the  friends  of  Nicholson  pre- 
Tailed  at  court ;  and  Leyslaer's  messenger  who  had  been  dispatched  to  London,  was 
sent  back  with  empty  thanks.  Henry  Sloughter,  a  weak,  intemperate  man,  was  sent 
out  as  governor,  in  1691 ;  and  Leyslaer,  resenting  the  supposed  intrigues  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  refusing  to  surrender  the  fort  without  express  orders  under  the  sign-manual 
of  the  King,  was  arrested  by  order  of  Sloughter,  tried,  condemned  by  his  enemies,  and 
hurried  to  execulion,  on  the  16th  May,  1691.  It  is  said  by  the  historian  of  that  period, 
that  Sloughter  hesitated  for  some  time  to  sign  the  warrant  of  execution  ;  that  the  ene- 
mies of  Leyslaer,  apprehensive  of  are-action  in  his  favor,  earnestly  pressed  the  governor 
to  act,  and  having  mvited  him  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  procured  from  him,  while 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  his  signatuie  to  the  death-warrant  of  Leyslaer,  and  of  Mil- 
bourne,  his  son-in-law. 

This  proceeding,  alarming  the  adherents  of  Leyslaer,  they  fled  in  great  numbers  from 
the  province ;  and  for  many  years,  the  most  bitter  contentions  were  kept  up  between  the 
two  (actions  into  which  the  people  were  thus  divided.  Sloughter  died  at  New  Tork^ 
2^  July,  1691,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  arrived  29th  August, 
1692.  During  Fletcher's  administration,  piracy,  though  not  openly  encc^uraged,  was 
secretly  promoted,  and  the  governor  himself,  if  he  did  not  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  free- 
booters, winked  at  their  outrages,  and  took  no  pains  to  punish  them.  Such  was  the 
■ituation  of  the  province  of  New  York,  when  the  ministry  became  aroused  to  the  neces- 
sity of  prompt  measures  for  the  suppression  of  piracy,  and  for  healing  the  disorders  in 
the  colony.  A  son  of  Leyslaer,  an  energetic  and  resolute  man,  had  brought  the  attain- 
der of  his  father  before  the  King,  and  hndinjr  efficient  aid  in  the  Massachusetts  agents, 
who  were  then  in  London,  and  also  in  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  succeeded,  in  1694,  in 
procunn|r  a  reversal  of  the  attainder.  Bellomont,  who  had  been  one  of  the  committee 
m  the  House  of  Lords  to  examine  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Leyslaer  and  Mil- 
bourne,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  in  his  place  that  "  these  men  had  been  barbarously 
murdered.." 

Early  in  the  year  1695,  the  £arl  of  Bellomont  was  summoned  before  the  Kin?,  who 
remarked  to  him,  that  having  come  to  the  determinatipn  to  repress  the  illegal  traffic  and 
piracy,  which  had  for  several  years  been  increasing  in  the  colonies,  he  had  selected  him 
as  the  most  suitable  person  to  be  invested  with  the  government  of  New  York  and  New 
England. 

Anxious  to  make  effuctua]  preparations  for  the  suppression  of  piracy.  Lord  Bellomont 
at  once  set  about  devising  the  most  ready  means.  It  so  happened,  that  Robert  LivineS' 
ton,  of  Sew  York,  was  at  that  time  in  London,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  Earl,  in- 
troduced, and  recommended  to  his  lordship  one  William  Kidd,  whom  he  knew  as  '*  a 
man  of  honor  and  intrepidity,**  to  command  the  proposed  expedition  against  the  pirates. 
The  plan  was,  to  have  fitted  out  a  frigate,  and  of  this  Kidd  would  have  had  command, 
but  the  exigency  of  the  war  prevented.  The  scheme  of  a  private  adventure  was  then 
planned  by  Livingston,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Earl,  and  other  noblemen,  and  the 
King  entered  so  heartilv  into  it,  that  he  took  one-tenth  of  the  stock,  the  Earl  of  Bello- 
mont and  Romney ,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  and  various  other  noblemen,  becoming 
partners  with  the  sovereign  in  this  adventure  against  the  pirates.  Kidd  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  privateer,  sailed  from  Plymouth  m  April,  1696,  with  orders  to  proceed 
against  the  pirates,  and  hold  himself  responsible  to  the  Earl  of  Bellomont.  The  result 
01  this  enterprise  is  well  known.  Kidd,  instead  of  suppressing  piracy,  became  the  prince 
of  pirates,  and  came  near  involving  the  ministry  and  all  concerned,  even  the  King  him- 
Beli*,  in  the  charge  of  aiding  the  freebooters.  In  the  articles  of  impeachment  preferred 
against  Lord  Somers  and  others,  in  May,  1701,  this  was  among  the  specifications.  The 
impeachment,  however,  fell  to  the  ground. 

Although  designated  as  governor  of  New  York  in  1695,  Earl  Bellomont  did  not  receive 
his  commission  until  the  loth  June,  1697.  He  embarked  early  in  the  following  autumn, 
on  board  a  vessel  of  war.  The  merchant  vessels  which  sailed  at  the  same  time,  arrived 
safe  at  Boston  ;  but  the  man-of-war,  encountering  the  severe  gales  of  the  tempestuous 
season  which  followed,  was  blown  off  to  Barbadoes,  and  there  wintered,  not  arriving  at 
I^ew  York  until  the  following  spring. 

The  Earl  of  Bellomont  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  2d  April,  1698.  He  brought  with 
him,  as  lieutenant-governor,  John  Naufan,  Esq.,  a  cousin  of  the  Countess  Bellomont, 
who  also  came  out  with  him.  As  soon  as  it  was  Known  that  the  royal  vessel  was  enter- 
ing the  harbor,  notwithstanding  the  enemies  of  Leyslaer,  whose  cause  the  Earl  had 
espoused,  were  in  power,  they  made  extensive  preparations  to  welcome  the  arrival  of 
the  new  governor  with  every  public  demonstration  of  joy.  The  city  council  ordered 
'*  four  barrels  of  powder  for  a  grand  salute."  The  most  loval  addresses  were  voted  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen ;  and  the  most  wealthy  citizens,  those  who  had  sided  with  the 
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peraecaton  of  LejBlaer,  Tied  with  the  majority  of  the  peoplCi  the  friends  of  the  anfortu- 
nate  victim,  who  should  pa^  the  Earl  the  highest  honors.  A  few  days  after  the  Earl 
had  published  his  commission,  the  common  council  invited  him  to  a  public  entertain- 
ment, projected  on  a  magnificent  scale  for  that  period,  and  appointed  two  from  each 
board,  as  "  a  committee  to  make  a  bill  of  fare,"  with  power,  **  for  the  effectual  doing 
thereof,  to  call  to  their  assistance  such  cooks  as  they  shall  think  necessary."  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  says  Dunlap,.  that  the  party  in  power  trembled,  and  were  conscience- 
Btmck ;  knowing,  as  they  probably  did  know,  that  Lord  Bellomont  came  to  his  govern* 
ment  with  strong  prejudices  against  some  of  the  prominent  actors  in  the  preceding 
administration,  and  a  fixed  determination  to  exert  his  power  and  influence  to  restore  to 
the  family  of  Leyslaer  their  former  rank  and  possessions. 

After  .goin^  into  a  thorough  investigation  oi  Fletcher's  administration,  the  Earl  openly 
denounced  him  as  a  corrupt  and  profligate  magistrate,  and  not  only  caused  proceedings 
to  be  instituted  against  him  and  his  partisans,  who  had  shared  the  public  spoil,  but  at 
one  time  proposed  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to  England  to  nnderffo  a  criminal  trial.  These 
early  and  decisive  proofs  of  the  just  and  equitable  character  of  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  at 
once  rendered  him  popolar ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  became,  in  fact,  although  a 
nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  province  over 
which  he  had  come  to  preside. 

The  Earl's  commission  included  the  provinces  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  people  of  these  two  latter  provinces,  who  had  been  harrassed  with 
every  species  of  vexation  under  the  rule  of  Andros  and  Dudley,  anxiously  looked  for  his 
arrival.  The  province  of  Connecticut  had  also  suffered  from  the  interference  of  Fletch- 
er, the  late  governor  of  New-Tork,  and  being  desirous  of  conciliating  the  fayor  of  Earl 
Bellomont,  their  General  Court,  which  was  in  session  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  appointed 
a  deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  to  wait  upon  and  congratulate  him  on 
his  arrival.  Trumbull  says,  that  the  committee  discharged  their  trust  with  a  dignity 
and  address,  that  greatly  pleased  the  governor,  and  prcrauced  the  most  favorable  im- 
pressions. The  New-Hampshire  assembly,  determined  to  obtain  the  ear  of  Lord  fiellq- 
mont,  even  before  his  arrival  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  him  at  New  York. 
Their  instructions  to  their  agent  were,  that  **  if  he  should  find  his  Lordship  hifh,  and 
reserved,  and  not  easy  of  access,  to  employ  some  gentleman  who  was  in  his  confidence, 
to  manage  the  business ;  but  if  easy  and  free,  he  was  to  wait  upon  him  in  person,  to  tell 
him  how  joyfully  they  received  tne  news  of  his  appointment,"  &c. — But  he  was  in- 
atrueted  further,  in  case  the  fi'iends  of  Usher  (the  former  lieutenant-governor  of  New- 
Hampshire,  and  who  was  the  head  of  a  powerful  party  at  the  time)  nad  got  the  start, 
<<  to  observe  what  reception  they  met  with.  If  his  Lordship  was  ready  to  come  that 
way,  he  was  to  beg  leave  to  attend  him  as  &r  as  Boston,  and  then  ask  his  permission  to 
return  home."  This  mission,  which  shows  the  contrivers  to  have  been  no  mean  politi- 
cians, had  the  desired  effect.  The  party  who  so  promptly  moved  in  this  afiair,  were 
placed  in  power  on  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  at  Portsmouth. 

The  affaire  of  the  colony  of  New  York  demanding  the  most  vigilant  attention,  the 
governor  did  not  visit  New  England  antil  the  year  af\er  his  arrival.  The  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  <if  10th  September,  1697,  had  interrupted  hostilities  between  the  English  and 
French ;  but  the  governor  of  Canada,  Frontignac,  determined  to  prosecute  his  ven^ance 
against  the  Iroquois,  whom  he  refused  to  consider  as  embraced  within  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty.  The  vigilance  and  energy  of  governor  Bellomont  frustrated  the  designs  of 
Frontignac,  and  a  snort  time  after,  peace  was  formally  concluded  between  the  irenoh 
and  the  Five  Nations. 

Governor  Bellomont  first  met  the  colonial  legislature  in  session,  on  the  19th  May, 
1698,  and  the  line  of  policy  which  he  had  resolved  to  puraoe,  was  clearly  indicated  in 
his  address,  on  that  occasion.  *'  I  cannot  but  observe  to  you,"  said  he,  '*  what  a  legacy 
my  predecessor  has  left  to  me,  and  what  difiiculties  to  struggle  with  :  a  divided  people, 
an  empty  treasury,  a  few  miserable,  naked,  half-starved  soldiera,  not  half  the  number  the 
King  allowed  pay  for,  the  fortifications  and  even  the  governor's  house,  very  much  out 
of  repair ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  government  out  of  frame."  Speaking  of  the  neces- 
sity of  economy  in  the  public  service,  he  says,  "  1  will  take  care  tnere  shall  be  no  mis- 
application of  the  public  money.  I  will  pocket  none  of  it  myself,  nor  shall  there  be  any 
embezzlement  of  it  by  othen,  but  exact  accounts  shall  be  given  you." — He  then  urges 
upon  them  the  importance  of  finding  out  some  expedient  to  reconcile  the  contending 
parties  in  the  province,  declaring  that  he  would  esteem  it  *'  the  glory  of  his  government 
to  bring  so  good  a  work  to  pass." — The  assembly,  however,  were  in  no  condition  to 
profit  by  the  sage  counsels  of  the  governor.  In  the  recent  election  the  enemies  of 
Leyslaer  had  prevailed,  and  although  the  house  agreed  to  a  formal  answer  of  eight  lines 
to  the  governor's  speech,  they  could  agree  in  scarcely  any  thing  else ;  and  on  the  14th 
June,  Uie  governor  dissolved  them.  At  the  next  election,  tho  Leyslaerians  were  in  the 
ascendant,  and  the  governor,  determined  to  have  unity  in  his  administration,  dismissed 
■eyeral  of  the  old  counsellors.    The  business  of  the  government  now  went  on  smoothly ; 
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law*  were  paswd  for  the  parity  of  elections,  for  proTidiiiff  a  reremie,  aetlliiiff  the  nlanr 
of  the  ffOTemor,  and  also  for  indemmfjing  the  families  of  Lejalaer  and  Muboaine  and 
their  adherenta. 

The  moet  corrnpt  and  extravagant  grants  had  been  obtained  of  the  Indians  bj  snndfT 
prominent  specalatora  in  the  province,  countenanced  bjr  the  former  governor,  whicn 
gave  nmbrage  to  the  tribes,  and  were  likely  to  prove  injoriovis  to  the  colony.  These 
grants,  Earl  Bellomoot,  on  doe  representations  at  coort,  was  empowered  to  vacate }  and 
some  of  the  more  prominent  agents  in  these  frauds  were  severely  ponished. 

In  May,  1699,  naving  been  nearlv  fourteen  months  in  the  country,  and  restored  a 
degree  of  quiet  to  the  province  of  New  York,  Lord  Bellomoot  determined  on  visiting 
New  England.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  26th  of  the  month.  His  reception  was 
most  cardial. — A  nobleman  at  the  head  of  the  government  was  a  new  thing.  All  ranks 
of  people  exerted  themselves  to  show  him  respect,  and  the  appearance  was  so  pompous, 
that  his  lordship  thoog^ht  it  gave  him  every  reason  to  expect  a  very  liberal  and  honora^ 
ble  support  from  a  province  so  well  peopled  and  exhibiting  tokens  of  so  much  affluenee. 
He  was  affable  and  courteous  on  all  occasions,  taking  puns  to  court  the  good  will  of  the 
people.  There  was  the  most  perfect  harmony  in  the  General  Court  while  he  presided. 
Dy  conciliating  the  f^ood  graces  of  the  people,  and  ingratiating  himself  among  all  da^ 
ses,  he  obtained  a  larger  salary  than  any  of  bis  predecessors,  receiving  during  his  stay 
in  New  England,  of  about  fourteen  months,  grants  to  the  amount  of  £1,875  sterling. 
Hutchinson  remarlLs,  however,  that  there  was  something  nnparliamentary  in  his  pro- 
ceedings in  council,  where  he  not  only  acted  as  their  head  in  an  executive,  bnt  also  in 
a  kgislative  capacity.  He  proposed  business,  recommended  them  to  go  into  committees, 
when  he  would  leave  the  chair,  and  mingle  in  their  debates.  He  gmded  them  as  far  as 
his  influence  extended,  in  every  measure,  and  did  not  think  it  proper  that  they  should 
act,  as  a  house  of  parliament,  in  his  absence.  When  absent,  from  any  cause,  lie  would 
send  messages,  advising  their  course  of  proceedings ;  and  afterwards,  if,  on  reflection, 
he  deemed  it  necessary,  he  would  exercise  his  power  of  reversing  their  proceedings. 
He  was  the  first  New  England  governor  who  introduced  the  custom  of  fonnal  speeches, 
as  the  King's  representative,  to  the  two  houses  of  the  provincial  legislature. 

Earl  BelTomont,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  hul  learnt  the  ooorae 
taken  bv  Kidd,  and  had  heard  of  his  bold  and  daring  exploits.  He  accordingly  concerted 
all  possible  measures  to  take  the  freebooter  on  his  re-appearance  on  the  coesL  The  poh- 
lic  feeling  in  England  was  much  excited  on  hearing  the  news ;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  uose  who  attributed  the  conduct  of  Kidd  to  a  conceit  among  the  parties  to  the 
adventure,  although  the  King  himself  was  one.  Lord  Bellomont  felt  that  his  honor,  and 
that  of  the  government,  was  deeply  involved,  and  that  the  apprehension  and  punishment 
of  the  pirate,  was  a  step  essential  to  their  exculpation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. — Singu- 
lar as  it  may  appear — and  from  this  feet  some  historians  have  come  to  the  conclusMm 
that  he  expected  protection  from  Bellomont — captain  Kidd,  while  yet  the  officers  of  jti»> 
tice  were  in  pursuit  of  him  along  the  coast,  made  his  appearance  publiclv  in  Boston,  on 
the  first  of  July,  1699,  and  some  of  his  crew  with  him.  As  soon  as  this  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  governor,  he  sent  for  him,  and  examined  him  before  the  council.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  draw  up  forthwith  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings,  which  he  neglect- 
ed to  do,  and  on  the  6th,  was  arrested  and  committed  to  prison.  Why  so  lenient  a 
course  was  at  first  adopted  by  the  governor,  who  was  really  anxious  to  secure  the  pirate, 
does  not  appear ;  but  it  probably  arose  from  his  anxiety  to  obtain  from  Kidd  himself 
some  clue  to  the  motives  which  had  led  him  to  become  a  pirate,  and  also  to  learn  the 
extent  of  his  outrages.  Among  Kidd*s  papers  were  found  accounts  of  his  buried  tress- 
ores,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  and  sent  off,  who  recovered  large  svuns  of 
money,  besides  jewels,  dbc  and  delivered  them  to  the  Etrl.  Kidd  was  a  oaring  man, 
and  boldly  resisted  the  officers  sent  to  seize  him,  but  he  was  taken,  confined  in  irons, 
and  sent  to  England,  with  his  comrades,  in  a  man-of-war.  He  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  on  the  8Ui  May,  1701,  and  soon  afterwards  executed.* 

Aifer  having  disposed  of  Kidd,  the  Eari  sat  out  on  a  visit  to  New  Hampshire,  where 
he  arrived,  and  published  his  commission  on  the  31st  July,  1699,  at  Portsmouth.  The 
council  had  previously  voted  him  an  address,  and  sent  a  committee,  of  which  John 
Usher  was  one,  to  present  it  to  him  at  Boston.  He  was  welcomed  with  acclamation  by 
the  people,  who  now  congratulated  themselves  that  they  had  a  nobleman  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  distinguished  for  his  virtues,  and  who  had  no  interest  in  oppressing 
them.  He  called  the  council  and  assembly  together  on  the  7th  August,  and  in  his 
speech  recommended  sundry  reforms,  and  while  he  remained  in  the  province,  exerted 

*  TradiUoo  STera,  that  hit  exoeotion  wu  a  «A«»— that  the  partiM  who  were  ori^nally  eoaoerned  with 
Kidd  ■•  a  jiriTataer,  were  likewise  wo  eloeely  eooneeted  with  htm  in  hit  later  eapecttj,  that,  to  prevent  aa 
•xMMurau  It  wae  to  eootrived  that  **  a  man  of  straw  '*  only  wai  exeeated  in  hi*  etead.  Bat  one  cm  the  jonr- 
nait  of  that  day  tUtefl,  that  when  Kidd  waa  hoOf ,  **  the  rope  he  waa  fint  ty'd  op  with  broke,  and  beinf 
taken  op  alive,  he  waa  for  aome  time  pennitted  to  convene  with  the  onUaaryt  uid  Umb  tjM  op  afaio?* 
So  that  hs  araat  have  bass  sosMtUaf  owis  than  a  swra  aiaa  of  itraw. 
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hinuelf  to  quiet  the  dispntee  which  had  so  lon^  eziited.  The  conrti  were  Te-Offftniaed. 
and  other  measares  adopted,  which  were  satiafaiBtory  to  the  people.  The  aasembly  voted 
him  a  gratuity  of  £500 ;  and  after  a  stay  of  eighteen  days  in  the  province,  during  which 
the  people  came  in  from  the  sarroanding  country  in  throngs  to  see  him,  and  wnom  he 
treated  with  great  attention  and  hospitality,  he  ouitted  tM  province  and  returned  to 
Boston,  leaving  lieutenant-governor  I'artricfge  in  cnarge  of  the  govemmenL 

During  the  absence  of  governor  Belloroont  in  New  England,  his  opponents,  among 
what  was  then  the  aristocracy  of  New  York,  busied  themselves  in  forwarding  the  de« 
signs  of  the  former  governor  Fletcher,  who  was  then  in  England,  endeavoring  to  eSed 
the  removal  of  the  Earl ;  but  their  efforts  produced  very  little  impression  upon  the  King, 
who  sent  the  Earl  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  his  approbation.* 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  General  Court  in  May,  1700,  Lord  Bellomont 
took  leave  of  his  Massachusetts  government,  and  returned  to  New  York.  Here  matters 
being  in  a  quiet  state,  little  was  done  by  the  governor,  except  to  superintend  the  im* 
proyements  of  the  city.  He  encouraged  the  erection  of  a  new  City  Hall  in  Wall  Street, 
Dy  giving  the  stones  of  the  bastions  of  the  old  fortifications  which  once  extended  on  tho 
line  of  Wall  street,  nearly  across  the  island. 

About  this  time  the  friends  and  adherents  of  Leyslaer  and  Milboume,  disinterred  their 
coffins  and  removed  their  remains  from  the  spot  where  they  had  been  buried  as  malefac- 
tors,  to  the  Dutch  Church  in  Garden  street,  where  they  were  entombed  with  every 
mark  of  respect.  This  proceeding,  which  was  countenanced  by  the  governor,  gave 
great  ofience  to  the  enemies  of  Leyslaer,  who  still  cherished  feelings  of  enmity  to  his 
memory.  Among  the  thirty-two  **  Heads  of  Complaint  against  the  Earl  of  Bellomont, 
in  his  Government  of  New  York,"  which  was  sent  out  to  the  King,  a  short  time  prior 
to  the  death  of  the  Earl,  the  fact  that  he  countenanced  this  proceeding,  is  arged  as  » 
grave  and  well  grounded  complaint  against  his  administration. 

But  another  act,  of  far  greater  consequence — and  one  which  would,  unless  we  care* 
fully  consider  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose,  cast  a  deep  shade  upon  the  fair 
fame  of  Bellomont — ^his  enemies  dared  not  disapproye,  so  united  was  the  public  senti- 
ment on  the  subject.  We  refer  now  to  the  law  of  New  York,  passed  in  August,  1700, 
against  the  Catholic  priests.  The  act  was  entitled,  '*  An  act  against  Jesuites  and  Popish 
priests."  The  preamble  expressly  charges  that  **  divers  Jesuits,  Priests  and  Popish  Mis- 
sionaries have  of  late  industriously  labored  to  debauch,  seduce,  and  withdraw  the  In- 
dians from  their  obedience,  and  to  excite  and  stir  them  up  to  sedition,  rebellion,  and 
open  hostility,'*  &o.  Therefore  it  was  enacted,  "  That  every  Jesuit  and  Seminaryy 
Priest  Missionary,  or  other  Spiritual  or  Ecclesiastical  Person,''  acting  under  author- 
ity of  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  should  depart  from  the  Province  before  the  first  of 
I^^yember,  1700 ;  that  any  such  person  found  remaining  in  the  province  afler  said  first 
of  November,  should  be  liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  to  death,  if  taken,  afler 
havinff  escaped  from  prison  !  The  New  England  laws  against  the  Quakers  scarcely 
went  farther  than  this. 

This  law  against  the  Jesuits  was  a  severe  one ;  and  to  us,  of  the  present  generatioOi 
who  behold  the  cross  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  standing  among  the  spires  of 
Protestant  edifices  of  every  denomination  in  our  cities,  it  would  seem  cruel  and  nnao- 
countiUile.  But  the  history  of  that  period  ahows  it  to  have  been  rather  a  measure  of 
state  policy,  than  of  persecution.  There  was  a  wide  spread  horror  of  popery,  it  is  true ; 
but  this  alone  would  not  have  led  to  the  enactment  of  so  sanguinary  a  law.  The  cause 
it  more  hkeiy  to  be  found  in  the  well-known  tampering  of  the  Catholic  priests  with  the 
Indians.  It  had  become  notorious,  that  the  northern  tribes  had  been  excited  by  Jesuit 
emissaries  to  murder  the  English  inhabitants;  and  the  terrible  scenes  at  Schenectady 
and  other  places,  directly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  Romish  priests,  were  still 
fresh  in  the  recollections  of  the  people.  Their  legislators,  therefore,  in  directing  their 
penalties  against  the  priests,  imagined  that  they  were  warding  off  the  blows  of  the  tom- 
ahawk. 

During  the  remainder  of  Elarl  Bellomont's  administration,  he  was  sedulously  enmred 
in  treating  with  the  Indians,  and  in  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  city,  and  the  m- 
creaae  and  prosperity  of  the  colony.  While  occupiea  in  these  endeavors,  he  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill,  and  expired  on  the  5th  March,  1701,  at  the  age  of  Go.-^He  was  buried 
with  becoming  honors,  the  populace  of  the  whole  city  turning  out  to  join  the  funeral 
procession,  which  was  direotecl  by  the  city  authorities.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  chapel  of  the  fort,  at  the  Battery ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  fort  was  taken  down, 

*Th«  little  concern  which  these  intrifvee  of  his  enemiew  gmve  Lord  B.,  laiwen  from  the  followinf  extract 
of  one  of  hiR  familiar  letter*  to  hit  friend  Abraham  De  Peyiter  at  New  York:~"  Boston.  22tf  Jen.  1699.— 
I  liear  the  Jacobite  partT  in  New  Yorli  have  named  a  new  governor  before  the  King  baa  thought  6t  to  name 
one,  and  I  am  alio  told  that  tliey  lay  wagers  that  I  shall  not  go  anr  more  to  New  York  ;  but,  for  all  that, 
I  desire  you  will  hesoeak  roe  two  pipes  of  good  ale  and  two  pipes  or  small  beer,  at  Albany  or  Schenectady, 
whiob  I  wonld  have  laid  in  at  New  York  against  ny  goiof  thithsr.  Pray  charge  the  man  you  bespeak  it 
of,  to  boU  it  very  well,  and  make  as  good  as  poMibls." 
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and  the  Battery  levelled,  in  1790,  the  leaden  eo&n  was  removed,  and  finally  depoaited 
in  St  Paul's  charch-yard.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  the  Earl,  his  coat  of  arms, 
carried  in  state,  was  placed  in  front  of  the  new  City  Hall ;  bat  on  the  arrival  of  his  soc- 
cessor,  Lord  Combury,  in  1702,  it  was  torn  down,  and,  Dunlap  says,  "  destroyed  by  the 
aristocracy." 

The  Countess  Bellomont,  soon  after  the  Earl's  decease,  returned  to  England,  and  waa 
afterwards,  on  the  3d  Dec.  1737,  when  eighty-nine  years  of  age,  married  to  William 
Brigdon,  Esq.,  merchant  of  London.  She  died  12th  March,  1738,  in  the  90th  year  of 
her  age. 

FRANCIS  BERNARD. 
[Governor  of  New  Jersey  from  1758  to  1760 ;  and  of  Mutachaaetts  from  1760  to  1770.] 

Sir  Fraitcis  Bkrnard,  was  the  son  of  Francis  Bernard,  Esq.  who  was  for  several 
years  a  judge  of  the  Irish  common  pleas,  and  afterwards  removed  to  England,  and  set^ 
tied  at  Nettleham  in  Lincolnshire.  The  son  was  educated  at  Oxford  University,  studied 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  proctor  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England,  when 
the  mtelligence  of  the  death  of  governor  Belcher  of  New  Jersey  reached  London.  His 
friends  immediately  made  an  interest  in  his  favor  at  court,  and  on  the  27th  Jan.  1758, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey. 

Governor  Bernard  sailed  in  April  following  for  his  government,  and  arrived  off  Sandy 
Hook  on  the  19th  May.  "  Col.  Peter  Schuyler,"  savsone  of  the  periodicals  of  that  day, 
**  happening  to  be  at  tne  Hook  with  his  sloop,  took  the  governor  and  his  family  to  Perth 
Ambov."  He  did  not  assume  the  government  of  the  province  until  the  13th  June, 
when  tie  published  his  commission,  and  was  waited  upon  by  deputations  from  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  Congratulatory  addresses  poured  in  from  ail  quarters,  and  on  visiting 
EUzabethtown  and  New  Brunswick,  he  was  met  by  great  parades  of  the  citizens,  in 
reply  to  whose  addresses,  he  pledged  himself  (as  other  governors  had  done)  to  devote 
himself  to  the  good  of  the  province.  He  assured  them,  that  he  '*  would  defend  the  prov- 
ince by  the  powers  of  war,  cultivate  it  by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  maintain  its  rights  by  an 
equal  administration  of  justice."  At  Princeton,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation 
from  the  College,  who  addressed  him  in  Latin,  to  which  he  replied  very  pertinently  in 
the  same  language. 

Soon  after  ois  arrival,  apprehensions  being  entertained  of  an  invasion  by  the  Indians, 
who  had  already  made  hostile  demonstrations,  Goveroor  Bernard  through  the  medium 
of  Teedynscung,  king  of  the  Delawares,  summoned  the  Minisink  or  Muncy,  and  the 
Pompton  Indians  to  meet  him  in  Council  at  Burlington.  The  council  opened  on  the 
7Ui  August,  1758,  and  was  attended  by  deputies  from  these  tribes. — A  Mingo  chief, 
however,  appeared  among  them,  and,  exercising  tlie  right  of  a  conqueror,  declared  the 
Mancys  to  be  "  women,"  and  therefore  unable  to  treat  for  themselves.  He  proposed  to 
adjourn  the  conference  to  the  great  council  fire,  to  be  lighted  at  BUiston,  in  October  fol- 
lowing— to  which  the  governor  assented.*  At  this  assembly  a  pacification  was  con- 
cluded, and  at  a  special  conference  held  on  the  16th,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  united  Min- 
isinks,  Wassings,  and  other  tribes  in  New  Jersey,  governor  Bernard  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining, for  the  consideration  of  $1,000,  a  release  of  Uie  titles  of  all  the  Indians  to  every 
portion  of  New  Jersey. 

This  was  the  only  measure  of  much  importance  transacted  daring  the  administration 
of  governor  Bernard  in  New  Jersey.  His  career  here,  though  brief,  was  useftil  and 
acceptable.  The  government  at  home  had  now  decided  on  transferring  him  to  New 
England,  and  on  the  27th  November,  1759,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
He  remained,  however,  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  there,  until  the  4th 
July,  1760,  when  his  successor  arrived. 

Reaching  Boston  on  the  2d  August  following,  governor  Bernard  entered  upon  his 
administration  under  the  most  encouraging  circumstances.  It  was  a  period  of  glory  and 
triumph  for  the  British  nation,  in  which  the  people  of  New  England,  who  had  snared 
largely  in  its  accomplishment,  very  generally  partook.  To  the  legislature,  at  their  first 
session  after  his  arrival,  the  governor  remarked,  that  "  his  duty  as  the  King's  servant, 
and  his  inclination  as  an  Englishman,  conspired  to  form  the  strongest  obligation  on  his 
part  to  be  careful  in  preserving  not  only  their  general  rights,  but  their  particular  charter 
privileges,"  This  pledge,  however  violated  in  the  end,  was  very  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  assembly  at  the  same  session  voted  the  governor  a  salary  of  i^l,200;  in  ad- 
dition to  which  they  presented  him  the  island  of  ^Iount  Desert  (now  comprising  the 
towns  of  Eden  and  Mount  Desert,  Hancock  county)  in  Maine — a  grant  which  was  sub- 
sequently confirmed  by  the  King. 

*Tho  degratl.ition  orthe  Delawnre*  is  npparent,  whenever  a  chief  of  the  Min^oei  or  Mingwee  appears  ia 
their  inid«t.  The  chief  of  the  Muncyit,  who  aiidreMud  guvcriior  Borimrd  on  this  uccasioii,  ^JU  a  beil  ia  bis 
haod,  but  spoke  whilst  tittiag,  not  beiog  allowed  to  lUnd  ontil  the  Miofo  bad  spokou. 
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The  people  were  not  long  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  their  new  governor.  He 
very  soon  exhibited  his  marked  dislike  of  those  popular  ideas  of  liberty,  which  had  ob- 
tained such  deep  root  in  the  colonies,  and  proved  himself  ready  to  become  the  instin- 
ment  of  roj^al  oppression,  lie  joined  the  obnoxious  party  of  Hutchinson  and  others, 
who  were  for  strengthening  the  ro^al  power  in  ihe  colonies;  and  his  appointment  of  the 
same  Hutchinson  as  chief-justice,  instead  of  Otis,  the  popular  iavorite,  to  whom  Shirley 
had  promised  the  place,  was  Uie  source  of  much  public  dinquietude.  There  was  another 
circumstance,  which  served  to  show  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  shad- 
ow forth  that  sturdy  independence  which  was  soon  to  shake  off  the  royal  authority  alto- 
gether. In  communicating  the  intelligence  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  to  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  governor  Bernard  asks  the  two  houses  to  remember  **  the  blessings  they 
derive  From  their  stibjection  to  Great  Britain,  without  which  they  could  not  now  have 
been  a  free  people.*'  The  governor  could  scarcely  have  selected  a  more  exceptionable 
term,  and  the  significant  replies  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  shew  the  interpretation 
they  put  upon  it.  The  Council,  in  their  response,  acknowledge  that  "to  their  rdaUmu 
to  Great  Britain,  they  owe  their  present  freedom ;  "  and  the  Assembly  declare,  that 
while  sensible  of  the  blessings  alluded  lo  by  the  governor,  *Hhe  whole  world  must  be 
sensible  of  the  blessings  derived  to  Great  Britain,  from  the  loyalty  of  the  colonies 
in  general,  and  of  this  province  in  particular ;  which,  for  more  than  a  century  past, 
has  been  wading  in  blood,  and  laden  with  expenses  of  repelling  the  common  enemy  ; 
without  which  effurts.  Great  Britain,  at  this  day,  might  have  had  no  colonies  to  delend." 

The  mutterings  of  the  approaching  storm  of  the  revolution  were  now  perceptible. 
The  parliamentary  restraints  upon  trade,  and  the  stamp  act,  roused  the  people  to  action. 
At  this  period,  had  a  man  of  address  and  wisdom  occupied  (he  place  of  governor  Ber- 
nard, it  is  very  probable  that  the  revolution  might  not  have  occurred  so  soon.  But  he 
portsessed  no  talent  at  conciliation.  Of  arbitrary  temper  himself,  he  was  disposed  to 
carry  through  any  measure  proposed  by  the  ministry,  however  odious,  and  by  force,  If 
necessary. 

The  day  after  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  Doctor  Franklin  wrote  to  a  friend  in  this 
country,  saying — "  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  you  must  light  the  lamps  of  industrv  and 
economy."  He  was  answered  significantly,  that  **  torches  of  a  very  different  desciiption 
would  be  kindled  by  the  Americnns." 

At  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  af\er  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  was  knowO) 
governor  Bernard  omits  Rltngpther  to  notice  that  measure,  well  understanding  the  tem- 
per with  which  it  would  be  received.  And  the  legislature,  on  their  part,  omit  the  cus- 
tomary answer  to  the  governor  s  speech.  He  soon  afler  asks  them  to  remunerate 
Hutchinson  for  his  services  as  lieutenant-governor,  which  they  peremptorily  refuse  to 
do ;  and  proceed  at  once  to  discuss  the  measures  of  the  parent  country,  their  fatal  effects 
on  the  colonies,  and  end  by  boldly  summoning  a  congress  of  the  colonies.  The  alter- 
cations between  the  governor  and  assembly  grew  more  frequent,  as  the  opposition  to  him 
became  more  formidable.  To  revensre  himself,  in  some  degree,  upon  his  opponents,  the 
ffovernor  adopted  the  usual  expedient  of  a  profligate  politician,  that  of  attempting  to 
blacken  their  characters.  Fur  this  purpose,  he  industriously  collected  and  transmitted 
all  the  most  violent  publications  that  had  appeared  in  Boston,  assuring  the  ministry  in 
England,  that  these  publications  were  a  foithful  index  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
the  colony ;  that  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  an  open  rebellion ;  and  advising  the 
quartering  of  troops  upon  the  country.  Dr.  Franklin  speaks  of  the  strong  sensation 
produced  In  England  by  these  unguarded  declarations  of  Bernard,  and  that  he  was  at 
once  pronounced  by  judicious  men  to  be  unfit  for  the  station  he  occupied  in  such  a  cri- 
sis. But  his  repifsentations  were  well  received  by  the  ministry ;  and  Lord  Hillsbor- 
oogh  thereupon  addressed  his  celebrated  circular  to  the  colonies,  containing  the  royal 
censure  of  the  proceedings  in  IMassachusetts.  Of  this  circular,  the  best  English  histori- 
an of  the  United  States  has  recently  remarked — **  Such  an  amazing  effusion  of  spleen, 
insolence,  and  folly,  perhaps  never  before  disgraced  the  councils  of  the  government  of  a 
civilized  country.**  The  Kinif  and  cabinet  were  greatly  exasperated  against  the  colo- 
nists; and,  in  conformity  to  Bernard's  suggestions,  troops  were  sent  over  in  ]7&^,  and 
quartered  in  Boston,  with  the  design  of  overawing  the  people.  On  their  part,  it  was 
seen  that  the  governor  had  been  guilty  of  gro»s  duplicity,  who,  while  pretending  to  be 
the  friend  of  tiie  province,  had  been  secretly  plotting  the  overthrow  of  its  charter.    The 

fovernor  now  required  the  assembly  to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the  troops, 
'his  they  refused  to  do  — They  had  sent  out  a  circular,  in  Feb.  1769,  to  the  other  colo- 
nies, which  gave  great  offence  to  the  governor,  and  he  demanded  of  the  next  general 
court,  that  they  should  rescind  the  vote  by  which  their  predecessors  had  authorized  this 
circular  to  be  8ent.  This  they  at  ouce  refused,  by  a  vote  of  109  to  17.  "  When  Lord 
Hillsborough  knows  that  wb  wiU  not  rescind  our  acts,"  said  James  Otis,  '*  let  him  apply 
to  parliament  to  rescind  theirs.  Let  Britain  rescind  hez  measures,  or  her  authority  is 
lost  forever !  " 
The  private  letters  of  governor  Bernard,  pablisbed  in  London ,  in  1768  and  1769,  oon* 
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taining  the  most  groM  uperaiona  upon  the  people  of  Boston  mnd  of  the  Frovinee,  he  haii 
become  odious  to  a  vast  majority.  He  was  assailed  through  the  newspapers  with  a 
Tigor  of  sarcasm  and  rebuke  scarcely  ever  equalled  ;  and  all  his  messages  and  speeches 
were  canvassed  with  a  freedom,  to  which  those  of  no  other  representative  of  royalty  in 
the  colonies  had  ever  been  subjected.  He  complained  to  the  council  of  these  attacks, 
and  that  body  pronounced  them  scandalous ;  which  only  provoked  the  asssilsnls  to 
eiplanations  still  more  ofl&nsive. 

Finding  the  leffislature  inexorably  hostile  to  his  views,  governor  Bernard,  in  Aoffust, 
17G9,  dissolved  them  ;  but  prior  lo  their  adjournment,  they  voted  a  petition  lo  the  iTing, 
for  the  removal  of  the  governor. — Resolutions  were  also  passed  in  most  of  the  towns 
in  the  province  and  published  in  the  newspapers,  declaring  governor  Bernard  a  traitor, 
and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  His  administration  had  now  become  so  odious,  that, 
having  obtained  permission  to  return  to  England,  he  sailed  from  Boston  in  August, 

1769,  in  the  Rippon,  man-of-war,  and  never  returned.  The  government  was  lelt  in 
•harge  of  lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson. 

It  was  no  small  aggravation  to  the  discontent  of  the  colonists,  to  find  that  in  propor- 
tion as  Bernard  became  odious  to  the  people,  he  seemed  to  rise  in  favor  with  the  King. 
On  the  20th  March,  prior  to  his  return  to  England,  the  King  had  convened  upon  him 
the  title  of  Baronet,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London,  he  received  personal  assurances  oC 
his  Majesty's  favorable  consideration.  By  all  the  friends  of  America  in  Eoffland,  how- 
ever, he  was  loaded  with  opprobrium,  and  they  did  not  fail  openly  and  on  ul  occasions 
to  express  their  disgust  and  abhorrence  of  his  conduct 

Sir  Francis  held  nominally  the  office  of  governor  for  nearly  two  years  aAer  he  left 
Masssachosetts,  and  is  supposed  to  have  counselled  the  rash  measures  of  the  ministry 
which  precipitated  the  revolution.  In  January,  1773,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner 
•f  Excise  in  Ireland.  In  the  following  year  he  published  his  Select  Letters  on  the 
Trade  and  Government  of  America;  and  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  American 
affairs  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  June,  1779. 

Of  the  political  character  of  governor  Bernard,  enough  has  been  exhibited  to  phow 
him  to  have  been  the  advocate  and  apologist  of  tyranny.  In  private  life  he  is  represent- 
ed to  have  been  a  morose,  avaricious,  ambitious  man.  He  had  few  friends,  and  his 
habitual  petulance,  and  general  superciliousness  of  manners,  were  not  calculaU>d  to 
increase  the  number.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and  used  to  boast 
that  he  could  repeat  all  the  plays  of  Shakipeare  ! 

After  the  destruction  by  fire  of  Harvard  Hall,  with  its  library  and  apparatus,  he  took 
an  interest  in  its  re-construction  ;  snd  the  building  known  as  Harvard  Hall  is  a  speci- 
men of  his  taste  in  architectural  design.  He  presented  to  the  inntitution  the  greater 
part  of  bis  own  private  library.  He  was  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  con- 
stant attendant  upon  public  worship ;  but  not  nnfrequentJy  went  to  the  nearest  Congre- 
gational church.  His  style  of  writing  was  vigorous,  without  much  elegance.  He 
wrote  several  pieces  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  were  published  in  a  collection  nude  at 
Cambridge,  in  1761,  styled  *'  Pietas  et  GrmtuUuiOf**  with  a  dedication  to  the  King,  from 
the  pen  of  Hutchinson. 

Of  the  children  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  Francis,  the  eldest,  died  in  Boston,  in  Oct. 

1770.  His  second  son,  Sir  John  B.,  held  public  officf^  in  Barbadoes  and  St.  Vincents' 
and  died  in  I8()9.  His  third  son.  Sir  Thomas  B.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1767 ;  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1780,  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1795,  hav- 
ing married  in  London  a  lad^  of  fortune,  be  became  a  patron  and  active  manager  in 
▼arious  public  and  charitable  institutions.  In  1809,  on  the  death  of  bis  elder  brother  in 
Barbadoes,  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  was  afterwards  honored  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  also  for  a  time  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Durhsm.  He  died  at  Leamington  Spa,  in  Warwickshire,  1st  July, 
1618,  aged  67.  His  publications  on  various  subjects,  were  numerous.  The  title 
desoendbd  to  his  only  surviving  brother,  Sir  Scrope  Bernard. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  AT 

BANGOR. 

[Ey  Ber.  Eroch  Pokd,  D.  Dl] 

The  founders  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor  were  led  to  undertake 
its  establish  me  nty  from  a  deep  conviction  of  its  necessity.  This  is  evident  from 
the  foHowing  passage,  extracted  from  one  of  their  earliest  publications.  **  la 
an  almost  continuous  range  of  settlements,  extending  from  the  Connecticut  to 
the  Sl  Croix  rivers,  there  are  at  least  200,000  souls,  either  entirely,  or  in  great 
measure,  destitute  of  well  instructed  religious  teachers.  This  numerous  and 
rapidly  increasing  population  must  waste  away  for  successive  generations,  in 
all  the  horrors  of  religious  ignorance,  and  tlie  guilt  of  sin,  unless  immediate, 
extraordinary,  and  vigorous  exertions  shall  be  made  to  enlighten  and  save 
them." 

^  This  scene  of  moral  desolation  could  not  be  viewed  with  indifference,  by 
such  as  understood  the  value  of  evangelical  institutions.  The  affecting  neces- 
sities of  so  many  of  their  fellow  creatures  became  the  theme  of  frequent  coa- 
versation  and  prayer  to  benevolent  individnals  in  the  then  District  of  Maine, 
and  led,  at  length,  to  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  afford  relief." 

As  early  as  1810,  an  association  was  formed  in  Portland,  called  '^The  Society 
for  Theokigical  Education."  It  was  designed  to  afford  aid  to  indigent  young 
men  in  obtaining  an  education  for  the  gospel  ministry,  with  a  view  principally 
to  the  supply  of  the  new  settlements.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  Education 
Societies  instituted  in  the  United  States.  It  was  incorporated  in  1812 ;  soon 
after  which  vigorous  measures  were  taken,  to  carry  into  effect  the  principal 
object  of  the  Society.  Afler  much  thought,  and  a  somewhat  extendea  corres- 
pondence, not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  England,  it  was  concluded  that  this 
object  could  not  be  attained  without  the  establishment  of  a  literary  and  theo- 
logical institution.  Accordingly,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Society,  with  instructions  to  establish,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  pro- 
posed seminary.  Through  the  efforts  of  this  committee,  a  charter  was  obtained 
from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  February,  1814,  designating  certain 
individuals  as  *^  Trustees  of  the  Maine  Charity  School,"  and  clothing  them  with 
the  most  ample  powers.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  an  instrument  of  mose 
liberal  import,  or  of  greater  value,  was  ever  given  to  a  public  institution. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  the  number  of  Trustees  is  restricted  to 
fifteen,  who  are  to  have  perpetual  succession,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in 
their  own  Board.  They  may  hold  property  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  produce 
a  clear  annual  income  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  They  may  establish  a  semi- 
nary for  literary  and  religious  purposes,  on  any  principles  and  ^extent  which 
seems  to  them  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  design  of  the  founders ;  and 
are  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  possessed  by  trustees  of  the  most 
favored  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  in  New  England.  On  the  ground 
of  this  charter,  the  Trustees  are  competent,  whenever  they  shall  have  the  means, 
to  establish,  not  only  a  theological  seminary,  but  an  English  or  classical  school, 
a  teacher's  seminary,  or  even  a  college ; — any  thing  of  the  kind  which  can  be 
conducted  with  an  income  of  fifVeen  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  holden  in  Montville,  at  the  house  of 
Maj.  Samuel  Moor,  in  May,  1814;  when  Rev.  Edward  Payson  was  eiected 
President;  Rev.  Eliphalet  Gillet,  Vice  President;  Rev.  Kiah  Bayley,  Secretary ; 
and  Samuel  E.  Dutton,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

A  temporary  arrangemunt  having  been  effected  between  the  Trustees  of  the 
Maine  Charity  School,  and  the  Trustees  of  Hampden  Academy,  the  Seminary 
was  opened  at  Hampden,  on  the  Penobscot  liver,  in  October,  1616.  During 
the  first  year,  it  was  under  the  immediate  instruction  and  government  of 
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Mr.  Jehudi  Ashmun,  the  late  devoted  and  deeply  lamented  Colonial  Agent  at 
Liberia. 

In  1817,  the  institution  was  regularly  organized,  and  the  several  departments 
of  instruction  tilled.  The  Rev.  Abijah  Wines,  late  of  Newport,  N.  H.,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Theology  ;  Mr.  Jehudi  Ashniun  Professor  of  Classical 
Literature;  and  Mr.  Ebenczer  Cheever,  Preceptor  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

In  1819,  the  institution  was  removed  from  Hampden,  and  became  permanently 
established  at  Bangor.  At  this  period,  the  preparatory  or  academic  department 
ceased,  and  instruction  was  given  only  by  the  two  professors,  until  the  autumn 
of  1827.  At  this  period,  too.  Professors  Wines  and  Ashmun  resigned  their 
offices,  and  were  no  longer  connected  with  the  institution. 

Aflcr  leaving  the  Seminary,  Prof.  Wines  labored  twelve  years  in  connection 
with  the  Congregational  Church  and  Society  on  Deer  Island,  in  Penobsc(tt  Bay. 
In  consequence  of  extreme  exposure  in  the  spring  of  1832,  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  a  morbid  nervous  affection,  from  which  he  had  suffered,  in  some 
degree,  in  previous  years.  *Mt  was  attended  with  more  or  less  alienation  of 
mind,  and  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  relieved,  however,  with  seasons  of 
comparative  composure,  and  symptoms  of  recovery.  In  the  month  of  August^ 
be  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital  m  Charlestown,  M^,,  where  he  died,  February 
li,  183>'S.''  His  remains  lie  buried,  by  the  side  of  those  of  a  beloved  daughter, 
in  Amesbury,  Ms. 

The  character  of  Professor  Wines  is  thus  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parley,  who 
was  called  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon.  **As  a  man,  Mr.  W.  possessed  a 
strong  intellect,  and  an  uncommon  share  of  sensibility.  His  feelings  were 
chiefly  of  the  tender  and  benevolent  kind.  He  was  seldom  known  to  be 
angry.     His  patience  and  self-possession  were  exemplary. 

*^  As  a  husband  and  parent,  Mr.  W.  was  affectionate,  attentive  and  fiiithful,  in 
the  discharge  of  duty.  As  a  friend  and  neighbor,  he  was  constant,  generous 
and  noble  spirited,  possessing  a  liberality  and  largeness  of  heart,  which  did 
great  honor  to  his  character. 

"As  a  preacher,  Mr.  W.  was  plain,  pungent,  and  uncompromising,  aiming  to 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  whether  men  would  hear  or  forbear.  He 
entertained  a  high  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  of  the 
yast  importance  of  decision  and  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  it.  He  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  the  sticcess  of  his  ministrations,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  having 
commendably  discharged  them.  His  soul  panted  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom ;  for  the  moral  renovation  of  his  hearers ;  for  the  salvation  of  immortal 
touls. 

**  As  a  theologian,  Mr.  W.  possessed  uncommon  talents.  It  was  here  that 
his  great  strength  lay.  A  deep  and  discriminating  force  of  mind  enabled  him 
to  understand  the  system  which  he  had  adopted,  to  discern  its  foundations,  to 
simplify  its  points,  to  explain  its  principles,  and  to  defend  its  positions.  His 
mind  was  accustomed  to  a  criiical  and  phiiosophical  theology.  He  regarded  it 
as  a  branch  of  intellectual  science,  founded  on  facts,  sustained  by  truth,  and 
capable  of  moral  demonstration.  He  would  have  a  reason  for  every  article  of 
his  faith.  He  exacted  the  tohy  and  the  wherefore^  both  from  himself  and  others. 
Implicit  faith  he  held  to  be  blind  credulity  and  weakness,  unworthy  of  religion 
and  of  human  nature.  With  him,  sound  philosophy  and  true  religion  were  of  a 
kindred  character,  and  perfectly  harmonious ;  the  subject  matter  of  them  con- 
stituting the  two  great  departments  of  the  grand  system  of  the  universe. 

**  Mr.  W.,  though  an  instructive,  impressive,  and,  to  serious  and  philosophical 
minds,  an  interesting  preacher,  was  not  an  orator.  His  manner  was  uncommonly 
plain  and  simple.  He  never  tasked  his  invention  in  search  of  metaphors,  or 
labored  to  construct  well  proportioned  and  harmonious  periods.  These  were 
arts  for  which  he  had  little  taste  or  desire. 

''Though  a  man  of  a  plain  mind,  he  yet  possessed  a  noble  description  of 
greatness.  His  chief  wish  and  aim  was  that  he  might  live,  not  for  gratification 
and  pleasure,  not  for  wealth  and  office,  not  merely  for  family  and  kindred,  but 
for  usefidnesa — for  the  moral  benefit  of  mankind.  His  feelings  of  self-respect, 
combined  with  those  of  benevolence  and  duty,  produced  in  his  mind  great 
elevation  of  views,  purpose,  and  feeling.    He  detested  the  very  thought  of 
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whatever  was  mean,  sordid,  and  covetous.  He  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters, 
hoping,  whether  it  returned  to  him  or  not,  that  it  might  furnish  the  means  of  life 
and  salvation  to  those  who  were  ready  to  perish." 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  once  on  a  mission, 
several  hundred  miles  from  home,  he  found  a  young  man  of  piety  and  talents, 
who  was  destitute  of  the  means  of  pursuing  a  liberal  education.  He  took  the 
young  man  home  with  him,  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  supported  him  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  preparatory  studies.  This  was  done,  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  Education  societies,  or  any  of  the  facilities  at  present  enjoyed 
for  preparing  indigent  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Professor  Wines  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  the  year  1794, 

The  career  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  afler  he  retired  from  the  Seminary  at  Bangor,  is 
so  well  known,  and  his  character  has  been  so  fully  exhibited  by  his  eloquent 
biographer,  Mr.  Gurley,  that  but  little  needs  to  be  added  here.  Suffice  it  to 
observe  that,  after  various  enterprises  and  vicissitudes,  he  embarked  fur  Africa, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1822.  On  his  arrival  at  Liberia,  he  became  principal 
Agent  for  the  Colony ;  in  which  office  he  continued  to  labor,  through  evil  report 
mnd  good  report,  but  with  an  unshaken  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  Providence, 
and  the  widdom  and  rectitude  of  his  own  designs,  till  at  length  he  lived  down 
all  opposition,  and  came  to  be  regarded,  both  in  this  country  and  at  the  Colony, 
as  the  principal  friend  and  benefactor  of  Africa. 

Incessant  labors  and  anxieties,  together  with  repeated  attacks  of  sickness, 
bad  so  enfeebled  his  constitution,  that,  after^an  absence  of  about  six  years,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  United  States.  He  embarked  in 
March,  1828,  and  (aflcr  stopping  a  while  in  the  West  Indies)  arrived  at  New 
Haven  in  August  of  the  same  year.  But  he  arrived  in  a  state  of  prostration 
and  disease,  for  which  there  was  no  remedy.  He  came.home  to  die.  He  ex- 
pired on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  August,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age. 

From  his  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  we  extract  the 
following  passage:  *' There  have  been  men,  whose  names  are  way -marks ; 
whose  examples,  through  successive  ages,  stir  the  spirits  of  their  fellow  men 
with  noble  emulation.  What  has  been  done  for  God,  for  the  souls  of  men,  and 
for  wretched  human  nature,  by  the  lustre  which  gathers  around  the  nsme  of 
David  Brainerd.  How  many  lofly  spirits  has  the  simple  history  of  his  toils  and 
sorrows  kindled  and  roused  to  kindred  enterprise.  Other  names  there  are, 
which  boam  from  age  to  age  with  the  same  glory.  -  Howard,  Clarkson,  Swartz, 
Mills — what  meaning  is  there  in  such  names  as  these.  Our  departed  friend, 
Ashmun,  will  add  another  to  that  brilliant  catalogue.    He  takes  kis  place 

Amid  the  augott  and  never  dying  light 

or  eon<itellatcd  apiiits,  who  have  gaiiiod 

A  namo  to  heav«a,  by  powar  of  heaveoly  daada. 

Let  us  praise  God  for  the  light  of  his  example,  which  shall  never  be  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  which,  as  it  beams  on  us,  shall  also  beam  on  our  children,  and 
our  children's  children,  moving  them  to  deeds  of  godlike  benevolence." 

*' A  simple  but  beautiful  monument,  erected  by  the  Managers  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  in  the  church-yard  at  New  Haven,  bears  the  name  of 
Ashmun.  This  monument  may  perish ;  but  that  name  never.  It  is  eiigraven 
on  the  heart  of  Africa.*' 

I  only  add  to  the  foregoing  account,  that  Mr.  Ashmun  died,  as  be  bad  lived, 
in  the  belief  and  the  consolations  of  the  gospel.  To  one  who  spoke  to  him,  on 
bis  death-bed,  of  his  eminent  services  in  the  African  cause,  he  replied,  **I  am 
a  dying  man ;  and  I  desire  that  alone  which  is  suited  to  my  situation.  I  know 
of  no  such  thing  as  self-righteousness.  I  can  rely  only  upon  the  righteousness 
of  Christ."    Tiie  end  of  such  a  reliance  must  be,  as  in  bis  case  it  eminently 

was,   PEACE. 

Prof.  Ashmun  received  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1816. 

By  the  resignation  of  Professors  Wines  and  Ashmnn,  the  Seminary  at  Bangor 
was  bereaved  of  both  its  instructors  in  one  day.  But  the  vacancies  were  soon 
supplied.  In  March,  1820,  the  Rev.  John  Smith  was  inaugurated  Professor  of 
Tbeology,  and  Rev.  Bancroft  Fowler  Professor  of  Classical  Literature. 
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This  Seminary  was  originally  founded  on  the  plan  of  the  Engrlish  Diasentin^r 
institutions.  It  was  intended  principally  for  those  who,  in  consideration  of  their 
age  or  other  circumstances,  wished  to  enter  the  ministry  without  a  Collegiate 
education ;  although  provision  was  made,  in  the  original  plan,  for  such  as  had 
enjoyed  a  higher  course  of  preparatory  study.  The  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  those  who  had  not  been  through  college  was  literary  and  cUuaical,  as  well 
as  theological,  and  occupied  a  period  of  four  years.  During  the  last  two  yeara 
of  the  course,  the  studies  were  chiefly  of  a  professional  character,  embracing 
systematic  and  pastoral  theology,  homiletics,  &c. 

While  conducted  on  this  plan,  the  Seminary,  though  continually  straitened 
for  want  of  funds,  was  for  the  most  part  prosperous,  and  was  highly  useful* 
The  number  of  students  generally  was  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Many 
valuable  ministers  proceeded  from  it,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  still  laboring  ia 
the  churches. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1825,  the  Rer.  Bancroft  Fowler  resigned  his 
seat  as  Professor  of  Classical  Literature.  He  was  succeeded  in  this  department 
by  Rev.  George  £.  Adams,  who  was  elected  in  August,  ld27.  After  retiring' 
from  the  Seminary,  Prof.  Fowler  resumed  the  labors  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
fae  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1827,  the  plan  of  the  Seminary  underwent  an  important 
change.  The  classical  department  was  separated  from  the  theological;  the 
terms  of  admission  to  its  privileges  were  raised ;  and  the  course  of  study,  and 
the  period  of  it,  were  made  similar  to  those  of  the  older  Seminaries  in  the 
United  States.  Indigent  students,  who  before  had  been  supported  from  Semi- 
nary funds,  were  now  received  as  beneficiaries  of  the  American  Education 
Society.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Seminary.  Many  excellent  individuals,  who  had  previously  stood  aloof  from 
it,  and  doubted  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  operations,  from  this  time  became  its 
decided  friends. 

Still,  the  days  of  its  trials  and  depressions  were  not  ended.  It  still  suffered 
severely  for  the  want  of  funds,  and  those  who  had  been  its  warmest  supporters 
were  ready,  at  times,  to  be  discouraged. 

In  December,  1829,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Trustees,  and  of  all  the  friends 
of  the  Institution,  Prof.  Adams  resigned  his  place,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of 
Pastoral  office  in  Brnnswick,  where  he  still  remains.  Within  a  little  more  than 
•a  year  from  this  time,  the  other  professor,  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Smith,  was 
removed  from  his  charge  by  death.  As  he  had  been  connected,  I  might  almost 
say  ideniifitdy  with  the  Institution  for  above  ten  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
uniformly  and  ably  sustained  its  reputation  and  its  interests,  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  life  and  character  will  not  be  regarded  as  inappropriate. 

He  was  born  in  Belehertown,  Ms.,  March  5, 1766 ;  was  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College ;  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  with  the  late  Dr.  Emmons 
•of  Franklin.  In  1797,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem,  N.  H., 
<where  he  spent  about  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  was  afterwards  settled  at 
Wen  ham,  Ms.,  where  he  had  resided  but  a  short  time,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  Professorship  of  Theology  at  Bangor.  Here  he  continued,  discharging  with 
^reat  fidelity  the  duties  of  his  office,  until  called  from  his  labors  by  the  sickness 
^hich  terminated  his  life.  He  died  April  7, 1831.  In  the  following  passages 
from  the  sermon  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pomroy  at  his  funeral,  the  more  prominent  features 
of  his  character  are  exhibited. 

^  Dr.  Smith  possessed  what  is  fitly  termed  a  reasoning  mind.  How  far  this 
might  have  been  owing  to  the  native  structure  of  his  mind,  I  have  no  means  of 
judging.  For  a  long  course  of  years,  however,  he  cultivated  chiefly,  and  I  may 
say  almost  exclusively,  his  reasoning  powers.  He  seemed  to  possess  no  relish 
for  works  of  fancy  of  any  description.  The  most  glowing  pictures,  and  the 
most  moving  eloquence,  unless  connected  with  some  visible  chain  of  argument, 
irere  well  nigh  powerless,  when  addressed  to  him.  He  loved  the  naked  truth ; 
•and  on  subjects  of  a  religious  nature,  few  men  could  reason  with  greater  ability. 

*'  As  a  preacher,  he  dwelt  much  on  the  perfections  of  God,  the  great  principles 
of  the  Divine  government,  and  on  all  those  truths  which  are  adapted  to  make 
seen  feel  their  obligations  to  submit  to  God,  axid  accept  the  salvation  offisred  ia 
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the  gospel ;  tnd  although  he  possessed  nooe  of  those  graces  of  elocution  and 
manner  which  secure  superficial  applause,  yet  his  method  of  preaching  often 
gave  him  great  power  over  ths  consciences  of  his  hearers. 

^  As  a  Theological  Professor,  his  constant  aim  was  to  imbue  the  minds  of  bis 
pupils  with  clear,  consistent,  connected,  systematic  views  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  well  knowing  that  these  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  religious  experience,  and  moral  duties.  His  manner  of  intercourse  with 
those  under  his  instructions  was  such,  as  never  failed  to  give  him  a  strong  hold 
on  their  affections.    He  was  greatly  loved  and  venerated  by  them  all. 

^  His  natural  temper  was  marked  by  sympathy,  kindness,  good  will,  and  great 
firmness  of  purpose.  He  kept  himself  at  an  infinite  distance  from  every  thing 
that  could  be  considered  mean  or  low.  He  was  no  intermeddler.  He  never 
troubled  himself  with  matters  which  did  not  concern  him.  Such  was  his  firm- 
ness of  purpose — his  unyielding  perseverance,  where  duty  called  him,  that  some 
have  thought  him  stubborn.  But  the  only  stubbornness  which  I  ever  discovered 
in  him  was  a  fixed  determination,  come  what  would,  never  to  abandon  a  post 
which,  in  his  judgment,  duty  had  assigned  him. 

"  As  regards  his  piety,  all  who  knew  him  will  agree,  that  it  was  strongly 
marked  with  the  character  of  aolidUy.  It  did  not  consist  in  visions  and  fancies* 
It  was  built  upon  substantial  truth.  He  had  examined  carefully  and  prayerfully 
the  great  principles  of  the  Divine  character  and  government,  and  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  enabled  to  rest  upon  them  with 
unshaken  confidence.  This  gave  stability  and  consistency  to  his  character  and 
conduct.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  say  much  respecting  his  own  feelings* 
He  chose  rather  to  speak  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  nature  of  true  reconciliation 
to  the  Divine  government.  He  loved  to  dwell  on  the  power  of  Christ,  and  on 
the  rising  glories  and  certain  triumphs  of  his  kingdom.'* 

The  last  days  of  Dr.  Smith  were  remarkably  peaceful.  He  was  unable  to 
converse, except  in  a  broken  manner;  but  his  mind  was  uninterruptedly  tranquiV 
and  happy.  He  reposed  an  unshaken  confidence  in  Christ,  and  was  entirely 
willing  to  go  down,  at  his  bidding,  into  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death* 
His  language  on  this  subject  was,  **  Perfectly  willing — waiting — waiting  to  b& 
called — ready  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ." 

His  greatest  anxiety  in  the  hour  of  death  was  for  his  beloved  Seminary ;  and 
the  last  intelligible  words  that  be  uttered  were  those  of  prayer  on  its  behalf* 
*^God  bluB  the  Seminary,  Thou  unit  Mess  it,  and  keep  it,  I  give  it  up  to  thee* 
I  can  do  no  more  for  it.     Thou  canat  do  all  things.^ 

These  anxieties  of  the  dying  Professor  were  not  altogether  without  reason* 
He  knew  the  situation  in  which  he  was  about  to  leave  the  Seminary.  Without 
an  instructor,  he  presumed,  of  course,  that  the  students  would  soon  be  scattered ; 
and  when  they  should  be  again  collected,  and  the  course  of  instruction  be 
resumed,  no  one  could  tell.  He  felt,  however,  that  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
God  was  infinitely  safe.  He  could  trust  it  here ;  and  he  would  trust  it  no  where 
else. 

His  dying  petitions  on  its  behalf  where  doubtless  answered.  The  Seminary^ 
which  seemed  prostrated  by  his  death,  was  soon  revived,  and  has  since  attained 
to  a  degree  of  usefulness  exceeding,  probably,  his  anticipations. 

In  December  1831,  Rev.  Alvan  Bond  of  Sturbridge,  Mass.  was  elected 
Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  ;  and  in  the  spring  following,  Rev.  EU)och  Pond 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.  was  elected  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.  Botik 
these  brethren  accepted  their  appointments,  and  wore  inaugurated  together  in 
the  autumn  of  1832.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  a  large  addition  was  made  to- 
the  Library,  in  consequence  of  a  donation  from  a  benevolent  lady  in  Kennebunk-^ 
port.  A  subscription  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  also 
raised,  by  which  the  Institution  was  relieved  from  embarrassment ;  and  a  large 
and  commodious  brick  edifice  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  students* 
Students  also,  in  (greater  nimibers  than  ever  before,  were  induced  to  resort  to 
the  Seminary,  and  its  prospects  of  usefulness  were  increased. 

The  only  circumstance  which,  at  this  period,  seemed  to  cast  a  cloud  over  the 
prospects  of  the  Seminary,  was  tlie  failure  of  Prof.  B«»nd's  health ;  which,  mucb 
to  his  own  sorrow,  and  that  of  the  Trustees,  constrained  luo  to  tamfffk  to 
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oflSc0.    This  event  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1835.    Prof,  Bond  was  afterwards 
settled  in  the  ministry  in  Norwich,  Ct.,  where  he  continues  to  the  present  time. 

The  vacancy  occasioned  hy  his  resignation  was  soon  and  happily  filled.  la 
Jane,  1835,  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  was  elected  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  autumn.  This 
year  was  also  sig^nalized  by  the  largest  subscription  to  the  funds  of  the  Seminary 
that  had  ever  been  made.  In  conformity  with  a  recommendation  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Maine,  an  effort  was  made  to 
raise  a  subscription  of  $100,000,  to  be  paid  in  four  annual  payments,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  endowment  of  the  Seminary.  This  proposition  was 
met  with  unexampled  liberality.  One  gentleman  in  Bungor  subscribed  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand  dollars;  another  $7,000;  another  $4,000; 
several  $2,000 ;  and  several  more  in  Bangor,  Portland,  and  other  places,  sub- 
scribed $1,000  each.  Within  six  months  from  the  time  that  the  proposal  was 
made,  the  whole  sum,  and  more  than  all,  was  subscribed. 

The  friends  of  the  Seminary  supposed,  at  that  period,  that  its  endowment 
was  complete,  and  that  its  pecuniary  embarrassments  were  at  an  end.  But 
subsequent  events  have  served  to  illustrate  the  in^abiiity  of  all  human  affdirs, 
and  to  show  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  brightest  earthly 
prospects.  In  the  pecuniary  reverses  which,  during  the  last  five  years,  have 
been  experienced,  and  in  the  consequent  depreciation  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
property,  many  individuals,  who  subscribed  liberally,  and  in  goad  faith,  in  183.5, 
have  since  found  themselves  unable  to  meet  their  engagements;  so  that  the 
funds  of  the  Seminary  have  been  seriously  impaired,  and  it  has  even  beeo 
straitened,  at  times,  fur  the  means  of  meeting  its  necessary  current  expenses. 

It  is  impossible  yet  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  results  of  the  subscrip- 
tion of  1835.  About  one  third  part  of  the  whole  sum,  however,  has  been 
received,  and  expended  in  erecting  and  furnishing  buildings,  making  additions 
to  the  Library,  and  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Institution  fur  the  last  five  years. 
Another  third  part  is  supposed  to  be  lost.  The  individuals  who  subscribed  it 
have  not,  and  are  not  likely  to  have,  the  ability  to  pay.  The  remaining  third 
IS  supposed  to  be  in  good  hands.  Much  of  it  is  well  secured  by  mortgages  on 
real  e6tate.  On  some  of  it  the  interest  is  paid.  The  principal  cannot  be  paid 
at  once,  but  will  be  realized  by  the  Seminary  afler  a  time. 

Until  the  year  1836, there  had  been  but  two  Professors  in  the  Seminary;  one 
of  Theology,  and  one  of  Sacred  Literature.  In  July  of  this  year,  the  Rev. 
George  Shepard  of  Hallowell  was  elected  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  This 
appointment  was  accepted  ;  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn,  he  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  office.  In  the  same  year,  a  large  and  commodious  boarding-house 
was  erected,  containing  not  only  accommodations  for  Commons,  but  rooms  for 
the  convenience  of  students,  in  case  of  sickness.  Since  that  time,  houses  for 
two  of  the  Professors  have  also  been  provided. 

In  August,  1839,  Prof.  Woods  was  induced  to  resign  his  office,  having  been 
previously  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Bowdoin  College.  On  the  same  day  in 
which  his  resignation  was  accepted,  the  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Smith  of  Newbury  port 
was  chosen  his  successor.  Prof.  Smith  soon  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  was  inaugurated  at  the  anniversary  of  1840. 

The  Seminary  at  Bangor  is  equally  open  to  Evangelical  Christians  of  every 
denomination.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  been  regularly  educated  at 
some  respectable  College  or  University,  or  must  otherw^ise  have  made  literary 
acquisitions  which,  as  preparatory  to  theological  studies,  are  substantially 
equivalent  to  a  liberal  education.  They  must  also  produce  testimonials  of  their 
regular  standing  in  some  Evangelical  church. 

The  Anniversary  at  this  Seminary  is  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  August 
There  are  two  vacations  in  each  year ;  one  of  eight  weeks,  commencing  at  the 
Anniversary;  the  other  of  four  weeks,  commencing  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
of  April. 

No  student  is  charged  for  tnstruciion  or  room'rent ;  and  to  those  who  are  in 
indigent  circumstances,  half  the  price  of  their  board  is  remitted.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  expenses  of  the  student  are,  to  a  great  extent,  graiuir 
Um^  provided  for. 
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The  coarse  of  study  embraces  sacred  literature,  systematic  aud  pastoral 
theology,  church  polity,  sacred  rhetoric,  and  ecclesiastical  history  ;  and  is 
designed  to  be  as  full  and  as  thorough  as  at  any  Seminary  in  the  United  States. 
The  regular  term  of  study  is  three  years ;  and  provtsioa  is  made  for  resident 
licentiates,  who  choose  to  remain  at  the  Seminary  a  longer  period. 

The  whole  number  of  the  alumni,  as  appears  from  a  General  Catalogue  pub* 
lished  the  present  year,  is  139.  This  embraces  those  only  who  have  comrieted 
the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  received  diplomas.  It  is  estimated  that 
half  as  many  more — making  above  200  in  all — who  have  gone  into  the  mioistrv, 
have  been  aided  in  their  preparatory  studies  at  this  Institution.  The  whole 
number  at  present  connected  with  the  Seminary  is  43. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  Seminary  are  a  boarding  hoase,  two  professors' 
houses,  and  a  large  brick  edifice,  106  feet  long,  38  feet  wide,  and  four  stories 
high,  containing,  in  addition  to  public  rooms,  accommodations  for  56  students. 
The  Libraries  connected  with  the  Institution  comprise  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  volumes,  the  most  of  which  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  theological  students. 

The  present  neceasities  of  the  Seminary  are  thus  stated  in  the  catalogue  above 
referred  ta  "There  is  needed  a  chapel,  to  contain  not  only  a  place  of  worship, 
but  recitation  rooms,  and  a  room  for  the  Library.  There  is  needed  the  means 
of  making  gradual  but  continued  accessions  to  the  Library.  The  professorships 
need  to  be  filled  up,  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  placed  on  a  permanent 
foundation.  In  short,  the  Seminary  needs,  what  was  intended  to  be  furnished 
for  it  five  years  ago,  but  what  subsequent,  unforeseen,  and  uncontrollable 
events  have,  in  a  measure,  frustrated — U  needs  an  endoumunt  Its  friends  ought 
not  to  rest,  nor  its  patrons  to  be  satisfied,  till  this  is  furnished.  Meanwhile,  it 
needs,  and  must  have,  the  means  of  meeting  its  necessary  current  expenses,  that 
it  may  pursue  its  course  of  usefulness  unchecked. 

**  To  meet  these  necessities,  the  Seminary  looks  pHmarihf  to  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  and  societies  in  Maine,  to  which  it  properfv  belongs,  and  for 
which  it  has  furnished  already  so  many  valuable  ministers.  It  looks  to  individ- 
uaU  in  these  churches  and  societies ;  and  to  benevolent  indwiduah  in  other 
States.**  It  cannot  be  believed,  that  an  Institution  founded,  as  this  was,  pre- 
eminently in  prayer — which  is  so  much  needed  in  the  great  and  growing  State 
in  which  it  is  placed — which  has  already  accomplished  so  much  good,  and  is 
capable  of  accomplishing  so  much  more,  and  towards  the  permanent  estabKsb- 
roent  of  which  so  great  progress  has  been  made — will  be  suffered  to  languish 
for  the  want  of  pecuniary  support.  The  oil  manifested  spirit  of  Christians  in 
Maine,  and  I  may  add,  the  entire  history  of  the  churches  of  New  England, 
forbid  such  a  supposition.  The  real  wants  of  the  Seminary  need  but  to  be 
known,  in  order  to  their  being  cheerfully  and  adequately  supplied. 

To  the  God  of  its  pious  founders,  many  of  whom  have  gone  down  to  the 
dust — to  the  God  of  the  churches  of  Maine  and  of  New  England — the  Seminary 
is  in  humble  faith  committed  ;  with  the  prayer,  that  he  would  preserve  it  a  pure 
fountain — that  he  would  provide  for  it,  according  to  its  necessities.— that  he 
would  perpetuate  it  to  Millennial  times,  and  make  it  a  source  of  the  riobeat 
blessings  to  the  church  and  world. 


TOL.    ZIT, 
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ACCOMPAirriNO  THE  FRECEOINO  TABLE. 

Rutland  County  ties  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Green  Mountain,  between  Benning- 
ton Co.  on  the  south,  and  Addison  Co.  on  the  north.  It  contains  26  towns  and  20  Congre- 
gational churches.  There  are  seven  towns  in  which  is  no  Congregational  church,  and 
one  in  which  there  are  two.  Several  townships  began  to  be  settled  previpus  to  the 
Revolutionary  war,  but  very  little  was  done  towards  the  establishment  of  churches  till 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  Revivals  have  been  frequent  in  most  of  the  churches  from 
the  time  of  their  organization,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  have  taken  place  in  the 
most  busy  seasons  of  the  year.  Tbe  early  records  of  the  churches  are  found  to  be  very 
imperfect,  and  in  several  instances  no  record  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
churches  can  be  found.    Hence  it  bat  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  statistics. 

Benson  was  incorporated  May  6, 1780.  The  Congregational  church  was  organized 
March,  1790,  by  the  Rev.  Matthias  Cazier  of  Castleton,  consisting  of  13  members.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  1792,  the  church  gave  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  Dan  Kent  to 
become  their  pastor.  Mr.  Kent  performed  the  duties  of  pastor  for  nearly  36  years. 
Frequent  revivals  were  enjoyed  during  his  ministry.  Besides  several  partial  awakenings, 
there  were  three  very  general  revivals  of  religion.  The  first  began  in  1804,  and  during 
this  and  the  succeeding  year,  160  were  added  to  the  church.  The  next  was  in  1816» 
when  130  were  added  ;  and  the  third  in  1821,  when  there  was  an  addition  of  160  mem- 
bers. The  perfect  union  and  cheerful  co-operation  of  pastor  and  people  for  many  years 
contributed  much  to  tbe  strength  and  increase  of  thn  church.  During  Mr.  Kent's  min- 
istry, not  far  from  600  members  were  added,  mostly  by  profession.  He  was  dismissed 
from  his  people,  July  11,  1828,  and  continued  to  reside  with  them  until  July  21,  1685, 
when  he  died  in  the  faith,  having  outlived  alt  but  two  of  those  who  composed  the  church 
at  its  organization  and  nearly  all  the  original  settlers  of  the  town.  Rev.  D.  D.  Francis 
succeeded  Mr.  Kent  by  a  unanimous  call  in  1829,  and  still  remains  tbe  pastor.  Hii 
labors  also  have  been  blessed  with  frequent  revivals.  The  present  number  of  members 
is  257.    The  church  has  been  organized  49  years  and  had  a  pastor  46  years. 

Brandon,  situated  in  the  north  part  of  Rutland  Co.  was  chartered  in  1762.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized  September  23.  1785,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sill  of  Dorset, 
Yt.,  consisting  of  10  members,  five  male  and  five  female.  The  church  enjoyed  only 
occasional  supplies  till  atwut  1792,  when  Rev.  Enos  Bliss  was  settled  as  pastor.  Among 
the  articles  of  Faith  adopted  at  the  organization  of  the  church  is  the  following: — ^**  We 
believe  the  Catechism  and  the  articles  of  Faith  adopted  by  tbe  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God."  Among  the  "  rules  of  order,*'  are 
the  following : — "  As  the  education  of  children  is  of  vast  importance,  when  there  appears 
to  be  great  neglect,  the  faulty  parent  is  to  be  admonished.*'  **  It  belongs  (o  the  church 
to  see  that  tbe  pastor  is  well  supported,  that  he  may  give  himself  wholly  to  tbe 
work  of  the  ministry.'*  **  The  church  ought  to  take  a  kind  and  tender  care  of  all  the 
poor  members,  so  that  imhio  shall  sufler  from  want." 

No  general  revival  of  relijrion  occurred  in  this  town  till  1800.  During  this  year, 
which  was  the  year  of  Mr.  Hebard*s  installation,  the  church  received  an  accession  of 
27  members.  In  May,  of  this  year,  the  church  decided  toho)<l  regular  weekly  meetings 
for  religious  conference  and  prayer,  which  have  been  continued  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
early  part  of  1804,  another  season  of  refreshing  was  experienced,  and  about  20  received 
to  the  church  on  profession  of  their  faith,  fn  1816  and  '17,  a  very  general  work  of 
grace  was  experi<>nced  throughout  thid  whole  region  of  country.  During  these  two 
years,  115  were  added  to  the  church.  From  1817  to  1631  no  revival  of  any  considerable 
extent  was  experienced.  Small  accesMons  were  made  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
enouf^h  to  supply  the  looses  by  death  and  dismission.  In  1831,  about  the  time  of  Mr. 
Ingraham's  settlement,  a  very  general  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  experienced,  and  58 
were  added  to  the  church  as  fruits  of  the  work.  In  1832  a  new  house  was  opened  lor 
the  use  of  the  church,  and  a  sean>n  of  protracted  religious  exercises  followed  the  dedica- 
tion. These  meetings  were  attended  with  the  divine  blessing,  and  during  this  and  the 
succeeding  year,  64  were  added.  In  1836  an  interesting  revival  was  enjoyed,  as  the 
result  of  which  53  were  added  to  the  communion  of  the  church.  During  the  bll  and 
winter  of  1838  and  1889  a  moat  iot^resting  work  of  grace  commenced  in  coanectton 
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with  raoce«i7e  evening  meetings  in  tlie  diflbrent  school  diiCricto,  preeeded  by  paetorel 
and  lay  ▼iiits  from  liouse  to  house.  An  unusual  number  of  adults  were  among  the  sub* 
jectsW  renewing  grace.  Fifty-six  were  received  by  the  church,  of  whom  26  were  adult 
males,  and  22  male  heads  of  families.    Mr.  Bliss  was  pastor  two  years.    Mr.  Hehard  21 

J  earn,  and  received  to  the  church  216.  Mr.  Green  four  years,  and  received  26.  Mr. 
ngraham  five  years,  and  received  180.  He  is  now  settled  at  Lyons,  New  York. 
Mr.  Curtis,  the  last  minister,  was  over  the  church  five  years,  and  received  to  tlie  ohurch 
167.  He  ii  now  General  Agent  of  ibe  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  for  the  Western  States,  and  is  located  at  Cincinnati,  O.  The  church  has  been 
organised  64  years  and  has  been  without  a  pastor  16  years.  There  is  in  the  town  a  Bap- 
tist church,  organized  in  1768,  and  also  a  Methodist  church. 

Castlrtoii,  was  chartered  in  1761,  and  began  to  be  settled  in  1770.  The  town  wae 
organized  in  1777,  in  the  character  both  of  a  civil  body,  and  a  society  for  sustaining  the 
institutions  of  religion.  A  season  of  revival  in  1784,  In  connection  with  the  labors  of 
Rev.  Jacob  Wood,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Congregational  church,  which  was  organ- 
ized the  same  year  by  Rev.  Job  Swift  of  Bennington,  Vt.  It  consisted  of  IS  membiBrfl, 
nine  male  and  nine  female.  The  first  pastor,  Mr.  Cazier,  retained  his  pastoral  relation 
but  about  three  years,  though  he  continued  to  supply  the  church  two  or  three  years  after 
his  dasmission.  He  was  subsequently  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Massachusetts  for  a  short 
time ;  but  at  length  adopted  peculiar  viewa,  disfellowshipped  all  who  did  not  go  witk 
him,  and  endeavored  to  form  an  exclusive  communion  of  his  own.  How  far  he  sue- 
ceeded  in  this  is  not  known,  though  probably  to  a  very  limited  extent.  He  died  about 
two  years  since  in  Western  New  York.  The  church  remained  without  a  settled  pastor  till 
1804,  yet  public  worship  was  generally  maintained  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  with  preaching,  by  missionary  and  other  supplies.  During  this  permd, 
in  1802,  there  was  a  very  general  and  Interesting  revival  connected  wiih  the  labors  of 
Rev.  William  Miller,  and  about  SO  were  added  to  the  church.  From  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Smith  in  1804,  there  was  a  gradaal  increase  of  the  church,  but  no  very  extensive 
revival  till  1816,  when  it  pleased  the  I^ord  to  gi*ant  a  very  remarkable  and  abundant 
refreshing.  It  commenced  in  a  time  of  deep  declension,  and  when  serious  difficulties 
existed  in  the  church.  The  coming  of  the  Spirit  was  ■*  like  a  mighty  rushinji^  wind.** 
The  work  extended  rapidly  to  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  every  thing  seemed  for  a  time 
to  bow  before  it.  Not  far  from  200  were  added  to  tlie  church  aa  the  fruit  of  this  revival. 
After  Mr.  Smith's  dismission,  the  church  was  two  years  without  a  pastor,  and  was  much 
afiected  by  unhappy  dissentions.  The  present  pastor  was  settled  in  the  fall  of  1828. 
About  nine  months  after,  some  signs  of  reviving  began  to  appear  in  the  church.  Chris- 
tians began  to  feel  that  they  had  long  been  in  an  evil  case,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to 
awake  out  of  sleep.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  Lorid  appeared  fiw  the  conviction 
and  conversion  of  sinners.  For  three  months  the  church  were  praying  and  looking, 
sometimes  hoping  and  sometimes  almost  fainting.  Meanwhile  a  good  work  was  accom- 
plished in  the  church.  They  were  awakened,  and  humbled,  and  prepared.  The  revival 
continued  through  the  winter  and  about  100  became  the  aubjecta  of  renewing  grace. 
The  effect  of  this  revival  has  been  lasting  and  happy.  There  was  a  season  of  consider- 
able religions  interest  in  18.31.  An  extensive  revival  was  enjoyed  in  the  winter  of  1835 
and  1836,  when  about  80  were  added  to  the  church.  In  1888,  there  was  another  revival 
and  many  precious  fruits. 

The  church  has  been  organized  66  years,  hns  enjoyed  pastoral  labor  by  Mr.  Cazier 
three  years,  by  Mr.  Simth  22  years,  by  Mr.  Steele  11  years,  in  all  86  years.  The 
present  number  of  members  is  884. 

CHiTTKiroBir  liesin  the  northeast  part  of  Rutland  County,  the  greatest  part  of  it  upoo 
the  Green  Mountain,  and  is  thinly  settled.  Large  quanliUes  of  Manganeee  are  found 
here.  The  church  was  organized  April  29, 18ft4,  consisting  of  37  members,  of  whom  flk 
were  from  the  church  in  Pittsford,  and  eight  admitted  by  profession.  Mr.  Taylor  com* 
menced  preaching  in  this  place  in  December,  1888,  was  installed  January,  1886,  die- 
missed  in  1887,  and  after  spending  about  two  years  at  the  South,  returned  again  to  his 
former  place  of  labor.  The  present  number  of  members  is  89.  A  neat  and  convenient 
house  of  worship  was  dedicated  February  19, 1884.  The  church  has  been  organized  five 
years  and  has  had  a  past4N'  three  years. 

C1.ARXWD01T  was  first  settled  from  Rhode  Island,  and  fte  Baptists  were  at  first  the 
principal  denomination  of  Christians.  The  Congregational  church  was  organized  in 
February,  1822,  and  consisted  of  88  Biembers,  8  male  and  26  female.  The  chureh 
was  gatiiered  in  connection  with  the  labors  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  became  its  pastor  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  After  Mr.  Hunter's  dismission  the  church  was  about  eight 
years  without  a  settled  pastor,  but  for  the  roost  part,  enjoyed  the  labors  of  stated  supplies, 
Mr.  Flagg  ^wMuned  hut  a  UmIa  nuwe  than  «  year,  since  wfakh.  Mr.  Wiilkae  hM  been 
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with  them  ■■  a  stited  supply.  Mr.  Hunter's  labors  were  attended  with  sncress, — the 
church  enjoyed  an  interesting  revival  under  bto  ministry.  Seasons  of  ccn«idcrable  in- 
terest have  been  since  enjoyed.  The  greatest  number  of  members  in  the  church  was  in 
1832,  when  it  numbered  75.  The  present  number  is  70.  The  chureh  has  existed 
seventeen  years  and  has  had  a  settled  pastor  six  years. 

Dahby  is  in  the  south  part  of  the  County  »nd  has  no  Congregational  charch.  Qua- 
kers and  Methodists  are  the  principal  religious  denominations. 

FAiRHAVKir  was  6rst  settled  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  The  town  was 
organized  in  1788.  The  church  in  Fairhaven  was  originally  called  **  The  first  Congre- 
gational church  in  Fairhaven  and  Westhaven."  A  distinct  church  has  since  been  formed 
In  Westhaven.  Mr.  Cushman,  the  first  pastor,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1806,  and  in- 
stalled in  1807.  During  his  ministry  of  22  years,  he  was  able  to  live  above  censnre, 
and  to  secure  and  maintain  a  degree  of  respect  snd  veneration  from  all  classes  and 
denominations  of  men,  far  above  that  of  the  generality  of  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ 
He  was  remarkable  for  meekness,  and  a  uniformly  serious  deportment,  and  distinguished 
as  a  peacemaker.  His  preaching  was  Calvinistic  and  Evangelical.  There  were  two 
seasons  of  special  revival  during  his  ministry;  the  first  in  181^17,  when  alxHit  100  were 
added  to  the  church;  the  second  in  1821-22,  when  about  40  were  added.  There  was 
also  a  revival  in  this  place  in  1803,  of  a  very  interesting  character.  One  or  two  seasons 
of  considerable  interest  were  enjoyed  during  Mr.  Drury's  ministry  in  this  place.  He  is 
now  settled  in  Westhampton,  Ms.  Smce  Mr.  Drury  was  dismissed,  the  church  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  supplied  with  preaching,  and  has  enjoyed  one  conslderal>le 
revival,  but  is  still  destitute  of  a  pastor.  This  church  has  been  organised  86  yean  and 
has  had  a  pastor  SO  years. 


HvBBARDTOir  was  chartered  June  16,  1764.  The  Congregational  church 
organized  in  1782  by  Rev.  £.  Harwood  of  Pittsford.  Rev.  Ithsmar  Hebard  labored  here 
about  two  years,  commencing  in  1797.  Rev.  S.  Kellogg  commenced  his  labors  here  in 
1819,  and  continued  four  years ;  was  subsequently  settled  in  Orwell,  and  Rochester,  and 
is  now  in  Montpelier.  Mr.  Fiagg  was  pastor  of  the  church  about  six  years,  and  is  now 
settled  in  Colerain,  Ms.  The  church  has  never  been  large,  yet  it  has  enjoyed  a  good 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  has  been  blessed  with  several  interesting  revivals.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam  C.  Denison  has  statedly  supplied  them  about  three  years.  Present  number  of 
members,  104.  There  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the  town,  which  was  organised  in  1797. 
This  church  has  been  organized  59  years  and  has  had  a  pastor  about  10  years. 

Ira  is  situated  in  the  central  pari  of  the  County,  of  a  triangular  form  and  considerably 
mountainous.  The  Baptist  is  the  only  church.  It  was  organized  in  1783,  and  has  been 
large.    A  revival  in  1808  added  to  it  226  members. 

MBiriK>ir  is  a  mountain  town,  and  has  no  church. 

MiDnLBTOWir  was  set  off  from  four  other  towns,  and  incorporated  about  1786.  Th« 
Congregational  church  was  organized  three  or  four  years  previous.  A  revival  of  religioQ 
was  enjoyed  about  the  time  of  its  orzanizatton ;  and  similar  seasons  were  repeated  in 
1796,  1808,  1831,  and  in  1836  and  1886.  For  several  years  the  church  met  in  a  log 
meeting-lioose.  Subsequently  a  framed  house  was  erected  in  conjunction  with  another 
denomtuatkm,  which  was  occupied  alternately  by  each  for  a  time ;  but  for  a  kmg  time  it 
has  t»een  occupied  by  the  Congregational  church  alone.  Mr.  Bigelow  continued  to  be 
the  pastor  of  this  church  27  years,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Hi«  ministry  was  much 
blessed  to  this  people.  After  a  short  stay  of  about  one  year,  Mr.  Sampson  removed  to 
N.  Goshen,  Ct.  and  subsequently  to  Illinois.  He  was -a  member  of  Dartmouth  Colkge 
for  a  time  but  not  a  graduate.  The  present  number  of  members  is  126.  The  church  has 
been  organized  67  years,  and  has  had  a  pastor  32  years. 

Mount  Holi.t.  This  town  is  formed  of  a  gore  of  land,  and  situated  in  the  easteni 
part  of  the  County  of  Rutland.  The  Congregational  church  was  organized  October  27, 
1799,  by  Rev.  Silas  L.  Bingham,  consisting  of  about  34  members,  three-fifths  females. 
This  church  has  never  had  a  settled  pastor,  nor  has  any  one  supplied  them  long  at  a 
time.  They  have  had  assistance  from  the  pastors  of  neighboring  towns,  and  from  Mis- 
afonaries  to  a  limited  extent.  They  maintain  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  con- 
ducted by  an  efficient  deacon.  This  church  has  enjoyed  no  revival  separate  from  other 
denominations,  but  has  received  frequent  accessions  and  maintained  its  existence.  The 
present  number  of  members  is  about  the  same  as  at  the  beginning.  There  is  in  the 
town  a  large  Baptist  church,  cl«Me  communion;  also  a  small  Free-will  Baptist  and 
a  Melhodisi  cfaotch.    The  Congregatioiial  church  bis  ezisled  40  yean  wkhoiit  s  pnslor. 
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Mount  Tabob,  io  the  south-east  corner  of  the  couBty*  has  no  church,  and  is  very 
thinly  settled. 

Obwell  was  incorporated  August  18, 1768.  The  town  contains  23,600  acres  of  land, 
of  which  500  were  reserved  for  Governor  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire ;  879}  for  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  879^  for  a  glebe  for  the  church  of 
England;  879^  for  the  6r8t  settled  minister;  and  1,186|  **for  theben^  of  a  school 
here  fortver,**  The  first  settlement  was  made  on  the  south  end  of  Mt  Independence, 
which  became  a  military  post  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The 'town  was  organized 
in  1787,  and  the  church  in  1789.  Mr.  Chapin,  the  first  settled  minister,  continued  to 
supply  the  church  for  more  than  three  years  after  his  dismission.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  AddiMn,  where  he  still  resides  in  advanced  age.  Mr.  Knapen  was  settled 
for  a  time  in  Sudbury,  and  now  resides  in  Michigan.  Mr.  Ingraham  was  settled  in 
Brandon,  and  Mr.  Kellogg  in  Rochester  and  Montpelier. 

The  church  in  Orwell  has  been  greatly  blessed  with  the  visits  of  divine  grace.  In 
the  fall  of  1799  the  woric  of  the  Loi^  was  revived,  and  the  interest  continued  through 
the  winter.  A  little  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Knapen,  under  the  ministrations  oi  a 
Mr.  Bingham,  there  was  a  powerful  revival,  which  very  much  strengthened  the  church. 
Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  K.,  there  wa9  another  revival,  when  24  were  added. 
A  third  commenced  in  January,  1810,  and  spread  through  the  town  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  The  additions  to  the  church  were  88.  A  fourth  in  1815  and  1816 — additions  89. 
The  whole  number  added  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Knapen  was  164.  The  next  revival 
was  in  1821,  and  was  most  powerful  in  July,  when  the  people  were  most  engaged  in 
securing  their  hay  and  grain.  Additions  67.  Another  general  revival  commenced  io 
October,  1829.  Additions  80.  A  revival  in  1834—85,  added  89 ;  and  one  in  1886  added 
61.  The  present  number  of  members  is  191.  This  church  has  been  organized  60 
years  and  has  had  a  pastor  84  years. 

PikWLET,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Rutland  County,  was  chartered  in  1761  and 
organized  in  1769.  The  Congregational  church  was  organized  August  8,  1781,  by 
Rev.  David  Perry  of  Harwinton,  Ct.,  then  on  a  missionary  tour  among  the  new  settle- 
ments of  Vermont.  The  church,  when  organized,  consisted  of  six  individuals,  since 
which  time  about  650  have  been  added.  There  were  special  revivals  of  religion  in 
1804,  1808, 1818,  1817,  1826,  and  1881.  Besides  which  there  have  been  other  seasons 
of  less  general  interest,  and  ingathering  to  the  church. 

Mr.  fieebe  waa  originally  a  physician.  After  changing  his  profession,  he  was  first 
settled  in  Pawlet.  On  his  dismission,  he  established  himself  in  mercantile  business  in 
Lansingburgh,  N.  T.  From  thence  he  removed  to  the  West,  and  his  subsequent  history 
is  not  known.  Mr.  Griswold  was  sole  pastor  from  his  settlement,  to  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Shipherd,  thirty-three  years,  and  senior  pastor  to  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Shipherd, 
four  years— 4n  all,  thirty-seven  years.  He  still  resides  in  the  place.  Mr.  Shipherd  waa 
settled  In  Troy,  N.  Y.  for  three  years,  then  went  to  Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
has  now  returned  to  his  former  charge  in  Troy.  During  tlie  ministry  of  the  present 
pastor,  112  members  have  been  added  to  the  church.  The  preaent  number  is  194.  The 
church  has  been  organized  58  years  and  has  had  a  paaU>r  49  years. 

P1TTSFIK1.D  is  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  county.  The  town  waa  organized  in 
1798,  and  the  Congregational  church  in  1803,  by  Rev.  Martin  Fuller  of  Royalton.  The 
church  embraced  Stoclcbridge  and  Pilt»field  until  1827,  when  a  separate  church  was 
formed  in  Stockbridge.  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  was  the  first  Congregational  minister,  but 
not  settled.  After  him  Messrs.  Randal,  Lowe,  Jenny,  and  Ransom,  supplied  the  church 
successively  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Mr.  Parsons  was  pastor  of  the  church  seventeen 
years,  and  now  resides  in  Jamaica,  Yt  After  Mr.  Parsons,  there  was  no  settled  pastor 
till  1889,  and  no  stated  supply  who  continued  more  than  one  year  and  six  months. 

There  was  a  revival  in  this  church  in  1810—17  added.  In  1881,  as  the  result  of  t 
protracted  meeting,  40  united  with  the  church.  Another  in  1887,  when  27  united.  The 
present  number  of  members  is  88.  The  church  has  been  organized  86  years  and  has 
bad  a  pastor  17  years. 

PiTTsroBD.  First  settled  about  the  year  1770.  The  Congregational  church  was 
formed  on  the  14th  of  April,  1784.  Of  the  five  pastors  who  have  been  aettled  over  this 
church,  the  first,  Mr.  Harwood,  is  dead ;  the  second,  Mr.  Weeks,  became  a  Sweden- 
borgian,  and  now  resides  in  Henderson,  JeiTerson  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  the  third,  Mr.  Messer» 
resides  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  connected  with  a  school ;  the  fourth,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  is  preaching 
at  Bellville,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Child  still  retains  his  pastoral  relation.  There  is  a  BapUst  and 
a  Methodist  church  in  the  town.  The  Baptist  is  the  oUest,  and  had  the  first  settled 
minister,  but  is  now  almost  extinct 

The  fiirft  revival  occurred  in  the  foil  of  1784 — was  very  general— about  100  hopefiil 
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eonvenioot,  tnd  M  imited  with  the  Condpregtdonal  ehnrch.  No  pulor  at  the  time. 
Another  revival  occurred  io  1802,  daring  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Harwood— «boot  170  were 
the  frulti,  and  130  added  to  the  church.  During  the  loiniitry  of  Mr.  Weelts  there  were 
two  revivals.  The  first  in  the  aprinf^  of  1808 — 200  conversions,  and  188  added  to  the 
church.  The  second  in  the  fall  of  1810—66  added  Co  tlie  church.  In  1814,  wlien  there 
was  no  pastor,  a  revival  took  place,  and  94  were  added  to  the  church.  In  1824  and  in 
1826,  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  there  were  revivals,  and  there  were  added 
to  the  church,  by  the  former  40,  by  the  latter  20.  During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Child 
there  have  been  several  reviving  seasons.  One  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  80  added  to  the 
church.  Another  in  the  summer  of  1831,  and  64  added.  Another  in  the  spring  of  1834, 
and  88  added.  Another  in  1836,  and  80  added  to  the  church.  Since  1886  the  additions 
to  the  church  have  been  20.  The  present  number  of  members  is  240.  '  The  church  has 
been  organiied  66  years  and  has  had  a  pastor  48  years. 

PouLTiTBT. — The  church  in  this  town  was,  for  a  considerable  time  after  ita  organiza- 
tion, destitute  of  a  pastor,  and  united  with  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  erection  of  a 
house  of  worship,  and  In  the  support  of  preaching.  A  difference  of  opinion  arose  in  this 
church  at  an  early  date,  on  the  subject  of  ordination ;  a  part  believing  that  it  should  be 
performed  by  the  church,  and  a  part  believing  it  the  peculiar  office-worli  of  the 
ministry.  This  occasioned  a  division  into  two  distinct  churches,  of  which  Mr.  Hebard 
became  pastor  of  one,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  other.  After  a  time  these  were  again 
united,  and  built  a  convenient  house  of  worship,  which  is  still  standing,  and  has  recently 
undergone  very  extensive  and  thorough  repairs.  The  lime  when  the  church  was 
organized  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  probably  it  was  not  far  from  1780.  There  have 
been  several  seasons  of  revival.  The  most  extensive  was  in  1830,  while  Mr.  Cochran 
was  pastor.  More  than  60  were  added  to  the  church  at  that  time,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  and  as  many  more  joined  other  churches.  In  1886,  there  was  a  work  of  grace 
which  brought  into  the  ehurch  t>etween  thirty  and  forty,  ^ut  like  many  other  churches 
in  this  State,  emigration  to  the  West  has  done  much  to  reduce  its  numbers.  The  present 
aumber  is  146.  There  is  a  permanent  fund  sutRcient  to  meet  nearly  half  the  expense  of 
eupporting  a  pastor.  This  church  has  been  organized  atNMit  60  years,  and  has  had  a 
pastor  about  49  years. 

RiTTLAff D,  East.— The  town  of  Rutland  is  the  capital  of  Rutland  county,  and  has 
the  court-house  In  the  East  Parish.  The  first  settlements  were  made  in  1771.  A  Con* 
gregational  church  was  organized,  October,  1773,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Roots  installed  the 
same  year.  The  church  consisted  of  14  members,  and  the  society  was  small.  Mr.  Roots' 
support  was  derived  from  a  few  individuals  who  entered  Into  agreement  with  him  and 
with  each  other.  But  the  settlement-right  coming  into  his  hands  in  consequence  of  bia 
Instalment,  became  property  of  very  considerable  value  to  his  family.  The  place  of 
worship  was  a  tog  house  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Mr.  Roots  died  in  1787,  at  which 
time  the  town  was  divided  into  two  parishes,  called  East  and  West.  From  this  time  the 
choreh  in  the  East  Parish  dales  its  origin.  The  meeting  house  in  the  East  Parish  was 
«rected  in  1784.  The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  candidates  till  the  dose  of  1788,  when 
Dr.  Williams,  formerly  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University,  was  engaged  to 
preach.  He  continued  till  October,  1795,  when  he  relinquished  preacbinc,  and  was 
eucceeded  by  Dr.  Ball,  who  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1821.  Mr.  Walker 
iwas  the  pastor  for  ten  years,  and  resigned  on  account  of  his  health.  He  is  now  the  pa»- 
tor  of  the  church  in  Brattleboro*,  Vt.  Rutland  has  enjoyed  frequent  revivals,  particularly 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  particulars  cannot  now  be  given.  The  present  number 
«f  members  is  828.  The  church  has  been  organised  52  years,  and  has  had  a  pastor  40 
:yean. 

RuTi<Ain>,  West,  contains  a  population  of  ten  or  eleven  hundred.  The  inhabitants, 
-in  addition  to  the  thrift  and  enterprise  which  are  usually  seen  in  fine  farming  towns, 
have  always  manifested  a  regard  for  the  great  interests  of  society,  and  a  determinatioa 
to  sustain  the  institutions  of  religion.  The  date  of  this  church  is  1773.  Mr.  Roofs,  the 
iini  pastor,  waa  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel,  ardently  attached  to  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  Westminster  Catechism ;  and  much  interested  in 
revivals  of  religion.  A  great  revival  occurred  during  his  ministry  in  this  plaee,  the 
irotts  of  which  were  eminently  happy.  He  published  a  sermon  preached  at  the  gathering 
•of  the  church  in  1773.  Before  his  settlement  in  Rutland,  he  had  been  for  several  years 
fMstor  of  a  church  in  Simsbury ,  Ct. 

Mr.  Haynes,  the  second  pastor,  is  known  to  the  public  as  a  mulatto  preacher,  who, 
•urmouDting  great  obstacles  in  obtaining  an  education,  became  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  gospel.  His  preaching  was  instructive,  and  of%en  very  impressive.  Several  revivals 
occurred  during  bis  ministry,  two  of  which '  he  mentions  In  his  **  farewell  sermon,"  as 
**f«Beiarkable  seasoDs  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit"  Three  hundred  and  twelve  per- 
sons were  added  Io  the  chorch  during  his  ministry^    AAcr  having  iuatained  the  paaloral 
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relation  to  this  charch  for  thirty  yean,  he  wet  dismissed  in  1618.  He  afterwards 
preached  three  years  in  Manchester,  and  was  finally  settled  in  GreenTllle,  N.  Y.  He 
published  several  sermons,    hiis  life  has  been  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,of  Uranville,  Ms. 

Durinf^  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Drury,  the  third  pastor,  there  was  a  great  revival  which 
continued  several  months,  as  the  fruits  of  which  70  were  added  to  the  church.  During 
bis  ministry  in  this  place,  the  number  of  admissions  to  the  church  was  110.  Mr.  Drury 
was  afierwards  settled  in  Fairhaven,  and  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  West  Hampton. 

Soon  after  (he  settlement  of  Mr.  Tilden,  the  fourth  pastor,  God  was  pleased  to  pour  out 
his  Spirit  again,  and  during  the  year  about  fifteen  were  added  to  the  church.  The  religious 
interest  did  not  wholly  subside  until  the  next  summer,  when  a  greater  revival  was 
enjoyed,  as  the  fruits  of  which  about  forty  made  a  profession  of  religion.  Some  instances 
of  conversion  occurred  during  the  succeeding  years,  but  no  marked  revival  until  the 
winter  of  1838.  The  community  was  then  blessed  with  another  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  the  church  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  multiplied.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  sixty-five 
persons  were  added  to  tlie  cliurch.  'i'he  whole  number  added  to  the  church  during  Mr. 
T.'s  ministry  was  172.  Mr.  T.  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  on  account  of  ill  health ; 
and  is  now  the  Principal  of  the  Female  Seminary  in  Middiebury. 

During  66  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  church  was  gathered,  it  has  been  desti- 
tute of  a  pastor  four  years,  and  during  much  of  this  time  it  enjoyed  the  stated  ministrations 
of  the  gospel.  Present  number  of  members,  266.  In  the  town  of  Rutland  there  is  a 
Methodist,  a  Baptist,  and  an  Episcopal  church. 

Shxrburive,  in  the  east  part  of  the  county,  contained  only  164  inhabitants  in 
1820.  A  Congregational  church  was  formed  here  in  1828,  but  there  is  no  meeiing-bouse 
or  settled  minister. 

Shrewsbury  is  also  in  the  east  part  of  the  county.  There  is  no  distinct  Congrega- 
tional church  in  this  town,  but  a  branch  of  the  church  in  Clarendon  is  here,  and  occa- 
sional preaching  is  had  from  that  quarter. 

Sudbury  is  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  and  was  first  settled  from  Connecticut 
Mr.  Knapen  was  previously  settled  in  Orwell.  Mr.  'Hiompson  was  several  years  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  previous  to  his  settlement  in  Sudbury.  He  is  now 
settled  in  New  Hampshire.  This  church  has  been  favored  with  frequent  and  in- 
teresting revivals.  By  means  of  emigration  and  other  causes  it  is  at  present  much 
reduced.  The  present  number  of  members  is  46.  The  charch  has  been  organized  44 
years,  and  has  had  a  pastor  26  years. 

TiNKouTH. — This  town  was  orgsnized  in  1777.  The  Congregational  church  was  for 
many  years  the  only  one  in  the  town.  The  number  of  members  at  its  organization  in 
1780,  was  48.  A  majority  of  this  number  immigrated  from  Litchfield  County,  Ct.  During 
Mr.  Boies'  ministry  in  1808,  eleven  were  sdmitted  to  the  church ;  in  1804,  44  were 
admitted;  in  1809,9  were  received;  in  1812,  6;  and  in  1817,  29.  Revivals  in  1819, 
'20,  and  '21,-44  received.  During  nine  years  following,  16.  In  1881  and  1882, 
86  were  admitted.  The  present  number  of  members  is  62.  Afler  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Martindale,  Mr.  Williams  preached  here  several  years  as  a  stated  supply.  The  church 
has  been  organized  69  years,  and  has  had  a  pastor  88  years. 

Walliitoford,  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  was  organized  in  1778.  The 
first  organized  church  was  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  Elder  Green  was  the  first 
settled  minister.  The  Congregational  church  records,  for  several  of  its  first  years,  have 
been  lost,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  get  certain  information  on  many  points.  The 
Congregational  church  was  doubtless  organized  in  1802,  but  the  exact  time  when  Mr. 
Osborn  began  to  labor  with  this  people  is  not  certain.  He  preached  here  and  at  Tin- 
mouth  at  the  same  time,  and  continued  till  his  death.  Mr.  Osbom  published  a  book 
called   **  Truth  Displayed."     Mr.  Hunter's  labors  here  were  greatly  blessed,  and  a 

goodly  number  were  added  to  the  church.  His  education  was  academic  only.  After 
is  dismissfon  the  church  was  without  a  pastor  till  1832,  though  most  of  the  time  supplied 
with  preaching  by  dlflferent  individuals.  Mr.  Martindale  taught  in  different  academies 
for  several  years  after  be  graduated,  until  his  settlement  in  Tinmouth.  He  studied 
theology  by  himself  Mr.  Martindale  has  not  been  installed  at  Waltingford,  but  con- 
siders himself  the  establi:<hed  pastor  of  the  church.  The  present  number  of  members  In 
the  church  is  118.  There  are  in  Wallingford  two  Calvinistic  churches,  two  E.  Meth- 
odist, and  two  Prot.  Methodist  classes.  The  church  has  been  organized  87  years,  and 
has  had  a  pastor  29  years. 

▼OL.   ZIT.  6 
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Wblui  k  a  mill  townahip  in  the  western  pert  of  the  county,  and  has  no  Congrega- 
tional eharch. 


West  Hatbn  was  set  off  from  Fair  Havea  in  1792.  The  Congregational  choreh 
organiied  in  the  spring  of  1817,  conastiog  of  about  <»0  nembers,  a  large  portion  of  whom 
were  subjects  of  a  reviTal,  which  extended  to  nearly  every  town  in  the  county.  The 
church  remained  without  a  pastor  until  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Hebard  in  IfflO.  Mr. 
H.  had  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Coogregatiooal  church  in  East  Whitehall  at  the  same 
time,  and  divided  hb  labors  between  the  congregalions.  He  resigned  his  charge  in 
Whitehall  first,  and  for  a  time  gave  his  whole  services  to  West  Haven.  After  his  resi^ 
nation  the  church  enjoyed  stated  supplies  much  of  the  time  till  1896.  Since  that  time 
they  have  been  almost  entirely  destitute.  The  present  number  of  membess  is  about  30l 
The  church  has  been  organized  22  years,  and  hso  had  a  pastor  7  years* 
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PART  IV,— THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES. 

[By  Bsv.  Jeav  M.  Fbck,  M.  A.  of  nUaou.] 

TABLE  I. 

Skowhkg  the  names  of  the  BaptUt  ehvrches,  tke  date  oftkeir  (UmsHtyHon^  the  tmmber 
of  their  Memben,  the  mmAer  mnd  namee  of  their  Mimeten,  and  other  pariieulartt 
ai  varumepenode  in  the  different  Statee,  from  1790  to  1812.  Eentueky  and  Ten- 
neeeeefor  1790  are  from  jiephmd^s  Jhmual  Megister,  with  eorreetions.  The  other 
SttUee  are  from  Beneditt*$  JERBtory^  and  from  nwneroue  itriginal  doewneoU. 

KENTUCKY,  1790. 

Ckmrth^a.        D^MtfC^mt,       JRnisten,  J/k  ^f  JUmk^n. 

f>iop«r*k  Rm,              1787  Aafiistiii  EMtoo,  Jaan  Gmmid,  66 

Hattoo'i  Creek,            1788  Moeee  filedaoe,  *JaiaM  SutUw,  56 

AmIU,                Bom'i  Creek,               1786 ,  64 

Skid  Booo*«  Creek,         1787  Joeeph  Cnig,  36 

Brju^e  BUtion,  1786  *Ambroee  Dudley,  Willisa  Wmller,  Btmrg  R»mdL       900 

Heed  of  Boon's  Craek,  1786 ,  74 

BowanPe  Creek,          1790  Robert  Elkin,  WiUUm  Busk,  75 

Stad  Uoward^e  Creek,    1790  Andrew  Tribble,  jff«*rM«  BmA,  70 

Hlckmaa*!  Creek,         1790  Tkoaae  Ammoo,  Rohtrt  JtskarU  Jeks  MTiug,  S5 

ladies  Creek,                1790 ,  8 

JeeeuBine  Creek,         1789  Martin  Hanard,  Joaeph  Andenoo,*  Elijmk  Smmmtn,  68 

Marble  Creek,              1789  John  Priee,  119 

Sooth  Elkhom  Crook,  1785  Lewig  Crai;,  167 

Town  Fork,                  1786  *John  Gano,  Wittimm  P«fM,  04 

Bear  Oraaa  Creek,        1784  *John  Whiiacre,  49 

Brashear**  Creek,         1787  Joihna  Morris,  100 

Forka  of  Dick's  River,  1786  ^Janes  Snith,  58 

Do.  oTHanginf  Fork,  1789  William  Haraball,  55 

Gilbert's  Creek,  1783  JoMph  Bledsoe,  *WalliAm  Bledsoe,  TftswM  SfcellM,     940 

Rash  Branch,                1785  John  Bailey,  135 

Tato'fe  Creek,                1785  David  Tborapaon,  Jlsafam  SmtO,  39 

9ttd  Tate's  Creek,         1785  TA^sms  Skclton,  Ssnre  Bsm,  910 

Umeotooe  Creek,         1785  William  Wood,  Tkmamg  Sbe,  86 

May's  Uek,  1790 , 

Head  oTBewJi  Fork,     1790  William  Ray,  30 

Head  ofSalt  Uvw,      1788 ,  57 

BkawMoRoB,              1790  John  Elee,  60 
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Ckmxktt. 
CadftrCraek, 

Coz'a  CrMk,  1785 

Hmrdan*!  Cnsk,  1789 

Shd  Hmrden'a  Cnek,  1790 

Lick  Craek.  1787 

Nolin  Craek.  1788 

Rollinf  Fork,  1789 

Pottinmr^  Creek,  1785 


1788     *Joeaph  Baniett, 

WilliAin  Tejlor,  Joebu  CunMO, 
BeldwiD  Clifton, 


43 

at 

110 

aa 

IS 


W«94f9ri^ 


Benjamla  Lyan,  j9§Uh  MOkntUt 

Weet  Pork,  Coz^e  do,  1790 , 

White  Oek  Kan,  1790 ^ 

B«ok  Rim,  1788     John  Dvpoy,  *Jminef  Dapaj,  Je»i|pA  JHhiler, 

ci«,cr«k.     1786  j'"^jr'^s;5jrs£,^r'*"~"^'"*^l 

Porki  of  Elkhorn,        1788     Wllliem  Hiokmen,  Rkhard  Tkmmt, 
Snd  Forks  of  Elkhoni,  1790 , 

Greet Croeeiiig.,  1785  |  ^^jJi^^^Sf'  *^^^^   ^~*«'    •^'*"  Tu^,^ 


47 
M 
88 
31 
18 
48 

308 

08 

13 


ToUl  in  KeotnckT,  eecordinff  to  Aepland.  in  1790, 49  ehorehee,  40  ordained,  mod  91  lieeneed  minieteri. 
Licentiatee*  namee  in  Italic*.  Tlioee  merkea  with  a  *  wera  Itinerante,  or  wduiommntBf  aided  by  Tolon- 
tary  contribationi  from  the  chiueliee.    Total  ehureb  memben ,  3,095. 


€tr4mtt 


TENNESSEE,  1790. 

B«.t  Creek,  j^rFlS?'  '"^  "^'  •''""""  '^"^  j 

"*flJSSf RhSifl  ^  "^^^  j     *^"^  Mattbewe,  WmUm  moi. 
Cave  Creek,  WilHam  Reno, 

'RSer"^   ""*•   ^"^f     J^nP'^'^f 
French  Broad  Rifer,  ^-^_  , 

Upper  Ford  Rifer,  —  ■      ■  -, 

Big  Creek,  Tbomae  Mamll, 

Holston  River,  William  Mnrpby,  •Jobs  Fean,  ^mm  2>•l«tl^ 

liittle  Beaver  Creek,  Samuel  MoGee, 

Lower  Little  Beaver  Creek,     ImM*  Lta^ 
North   Pork  of  Uolatoo  I     t^^.  v.«^ 
River,  I     'ok"''*^ 

Hendrick-e  Cieek,  Rkhard  Morrell, 

Fork!  of  Sulpb.  Creek,  1788     John  Grammar, 

Red  River,  1786 , 

Balfaloe  Ridge,  Jonathan  Mnlkey, 

Cherokee  Cnek,  Jaane  Keele, 

Graeeey  Cove,  ——  , 

Watoga  River,  John  Kelly,  Jmm«  CftamUiW, 

Total  in  Tenneieee,  18  ehurcbei,  15  ordained  and  6  lieeneed  miaieten,  and  880  ineuibeii. 


77 


40 


36 
64 

87 

78 

100 

30 

14 


40 
60 

44 

14 
84 


ILLINOIS  TBRRITORT,  1800. 


8t  CUOr, 


New  DeeifD,  1796 

Miseiuippi  Bottom,  1798 

Riehland ,  1804 

Silver  Creek,  1807 

Wood  River,  1807 

Riehland  Creek,  1807 


Joeeph  Chance,  Jmwua  JL«me«|  Sra.,  jMtfk  liMtn, 

David  Badglev, 

John  Bangn,  hmac  Emochtj 

Wmiam  Jonea, 


Looklng-glast  Prairie,  1808     Robert  Braxil, 
Total  in  Illinoli  Territory  in  1809, 7  ehorehee,  5  ordained  and  3  lieeneed  minlitere,  and  153 


10 
14 
33 
18 
30 
8 


MISSOURI  TERRITORY,  1818. 


Ctpt  OirmrdsMMf  Ty  wapplty 


StUiUt^ 


Bethel 

Feefe*a  Creelp, 
Cane  8prin|( 
Cold  water, 
R«raf, 
Negro  Fork, 


1805 
1006 
1807 
1807 
1809 
1613 
1819 


Wilton  Thompeoa,  Jamea  P.  Kdwarde, 
Thomee  R.  Moeiek,  8iCA  Emment, 
John  'Hendrleeon, 
John  McDonald, 
Lnrit  WUlit 


80 
40 
8 
10 
17 
11 


Total  in  Minoori  Territory  in  1819,  7  ehorehee,  4  ordained  and  3  lieeneed  preaebere,  and  198 

INDIANA  TERRITORY,  1819. 


Clark, 


Etkhom,  1806 
Twin  Creel, 

Dry  Pork,  1808 

New  Hope,  1807 

Whitewater,  1807 

Cedar  Grove,  1805 

Meant  Betb^,  1808 

Providence,  1808 

Lawreneebnrgb,  1807 

Indian  Creek,  1810 

Weet  Fork  of)  tnii 

Whitewater,  J  "" 
Silver  Creek. 
Monni  PleaaanC, 


Laxaroi  Whitehead, 
William  Williami, 

Joehua  Palmer, 

William  Tyner,  Lewb  Dewee, 

John  Caldwelll 

Ezra  Perria,  Stmmd  JT JlftllM, 

William  Wilton, 

William  McCoy, 

yawier,Pliileaon  Vawler, 


79 
87 
48 
0B 
48 
93 
41 
43 
39 


87 
84 


44 
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Ckwxkit,        Dat§  ^f  ConH. 

FoDrteen  milo  Cnek, 

KDob  CrMk. 

Indian  Creek, 

Upper  Blue  RWer, 

Lower  Blue  Riveri 

Camp  Creek, 

Salem, 

White  Rifvr, 

Wabaih,  1806 

Bethel,  1806 

Plitoka,  1808 

8al«B,  1806 

Maria  Creek,  1809 

Piceoa  Creek,  1810 

Ohio, 

Grave  Cnek, 


John  B 

Jam—  Or§jforf^ 


WilUamSupheoa, 


RobeH  EUi&t, 
Samuel  ionee, 
Alexandar  Devlo, 
Jamee  Murtrjr, 
leaao  Md^iVi 
Stepheo  Stricklinf  , 

JobHobbe]     ' 


11 
94 
15 
17 
31 
18 
18 
93 
18 
65 
46 
103 
38 
65 
19 
48 


Total  in  Indiana  Torritory,  99  cburehee,  18  ordained  and  4  lieeneed  niniitert,and  1,376  mamben. 


tin. 


Dnek  Creek, 
Little  Miami, 
Carpeoter^i  Rnoi 
Clear  Creek, 
Fairfield, 
Elk  Creek, 
Cluver  Pork, 
Nine  Mile, 
Ploaitant  Ran, 
Clou|h  Creek, 
Lebanon, 
Hopewell, 
Staoatoo, 
Salem, 

Muddy  Creek, 
Middle  Run, 
Beibel, 
Mill  Crttek, 
Bethlehem, 
Todd^fe  Fork, 
Union  on  Indian  Creak 
Amee, 

Pleaeant  Ron, 
Old  Cfaillicotha, 
Bait  Creak, 
Liberty, 
Licking 
Bethel, 
Tomeka, 
Loffloel, 
EecMT  dftMcui-  Providonee, 

Valley  of  Aebor, 

Concord, 

Sharon, 

Now  Lisbon, 

Beiheeda, 

Unity, 

Carmel, 

BopeweU, 

Lebanon, 

Bethel, 

Jeflbrton, 


lioii. 


1790 


f800 
1801 


1808 


1819 
1819 

1819 


OHIO,  1819. 

Wiliiam  Jooea, 
Moiet  Frane, 
Cyruc  Crane, 


Jamee  Lee,  Stephen  Gard, 
James  Abraroa, 
William  Robb, 

John  Corbley,    . 


Hesekiah  Stitet, 

Poter  Poyner, 
Abraham  Griffltlia, 

Abraham  i*nftler, 

Samuel  Corner,  Lewie  SitM,  Martin  CoAMn, 

John  W.  Loofborouf b, 

William  Brundaga, 


Itaac  McHenry, 
Henry  Frasure, 

Adameon  Bentley,  JoA«  lftZMii| 
Thomai  O.  Jonea, 
Tfaomaa  Rigdon, 
William  West, 
Jtndrtw  Clm-k, 


Otargt  MilUrf 


79 
40 
68 
19 
98 
173 
43 
96 
31 
43 
68 
38 
41 
41 
98 
97 
98 
45 
98 
11 
91 
13 
76 
36 
96 
35 
93 
19 
9 
17 
34 
43 
49 
94 
56 
38 
34 
44 
14 
17 
15 


Joehua  Woodiworth,  96 

Mr.  Benedict  the  same  year,  mentions  the  Strait  Creek  wfsMetcCion,  whieb  ha  estimatea  at  19oharehea, 
8  miniators.  and  600  members.  This  estimate  was  too  higb  for  that  Association,  hot  as  there  were  a  num- 
bar  ofunaasoeiated  churches  in  the  State  not  included  »  the  foregoing  Table,  tiM  nomber  In  1819,  in- 
dnded  60  oburobaa,  40  ministeri,  and  9,400  aMmbars. 


MICHIGAN  TERRITORT,  1819. 
IVo  Be^iit  dinreh  had  been  foroMd  in  this  Territory  at  the  date  of  ihia  Table. 


MISSISSIPPI  TERRITORY,  1819: 


Ealem, 
New  tiepa,  \ 
Bethel. 
Ebeneaer, 
New  Provjdenea, 
Morgan*s  Fork, 
Bayou  Pierre, 
Sarepta, 
East  Pork, 
-      Hill, 


Moses  Badley,  EttkUl  0*Q«ia, 

Esra  Courtney, 

Sinry  Humble^ 

JoMy*  SZooun,  Jehn  £••, 

Joaiah  Flower. 

L.  Scarborovgh, 

Thonaa  Manoar,  lihaa  Knttlei,  O.  W.  King, 


1»1 
54 
15 
89 
77 
97 
49 
41 
96 
101 
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Ckmrtktt.  Mmi$Ur§,                                                 JV^.  ^fMmmktn. 

Bhilobf                                        i  S3 

TaneipllKH  fiobeit  Smith,  39 

Hair  Moon  Blaff, »  81 

Jarusalea,  Howall  Wall,  30 

Clear  Creek, ,  13 

Pierce*!  Creek, ,  14 

Bogue  Cbitlo, ,  33 

Mount  Mebo,  ■            -       ■■  41 

rm'Ml,                                     ,  13 

African  Church  (Natehes) ,  94 

Toul,  Mlaaiaaippi  Territory  in  181S,  (ineloding  three  or  tan  ohorehea  la  LoQiiiana,)  SOehorahea, 
9  offdaioed,  and  4  ucenaed  mioiatera,  and  894  BieiBber& 


TABLE  II. 


Showing  tke  nrnnber  of  CkwrcheM  in  Kentucku  and  Tennenoe  m  1818,  or  tweni^'two 
years  later  than  the  date  of  the  first  Table  for  these  States. 

Kbntuckt. 
Churches,  285.    Minifters,  188.    Memben,  22,694. 

TxNirKtSBB. 

Cburehef,  156.    Bfiniften,  125.    Memben,  11^, 


TABLE  III. 


tng  the  number  of  Chwrehes,  MifUsterSj  (ordained  and  UeensedJ  and  Members 
m  iks  Weotem  and  South-western  States  in  1820. 

KxirTUCKT. 

Chardie9»  420.    Miiiirten»  247.    Members,  86,957. 

Tewbssbb. 

Churches,  189.    lllnlsters,  188.    Membersy  10,479. 

Illinois. 
Churches,  87.    Ministers,  87.    Members,  946. 

Missonmi. 
Churches,  81.    Ministers,  25.    Memben,  1,026. 

Indiajta. 
Churches,  114.    Ministers,  70.    Members,  4,148. 

Ohio. 
Churches,  154.    Ministers,  86.    Members,  5,408. 
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Churches,  58.    Ministers,  87.    Members,  1,541. 

LOUISIAITA. 

Churches,  6.    Ministers,  4.    Members,  110. 
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NOTES 
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KENTUCKY. 

Miny  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  Stale  were  Baptists.  Some  came  as  early  as  1776, 
and  several  Baptist  ministers,  amongst  whom  were  the  late  John  Taylor,  and  Lewis 
Lunceford,  (known  in  Virginia  as  The  Wonderfid  Boy,)  made  a  visit  to  thb  land  of 
promise.  They  returned  to  Virginia  for  a  period,  without  constituting  any  churches. 
Tlie  fiew  brethren  they  found  in  the  country  were  in  an  unpleasant  state,  cold  and 
neglectful  in  religion,  constantly  exposed  to  Indian  depredations,  and  destitute  of 
provisions  in  a  great  measure,  except  what  the  wild  game  furnished.  The  soil  was 
luxuriant,  and  the  country  enriched  with  all  the  beauties  of  uncultivaled  nature.  Tbe 
people  lived  in  **  stations,'*  or  forts.  These  ministers  preached  a  few  times,  and  gave 
tbe  people  such  advice  as  suited  their  circumstances. 

About  1781,  several  Baptist  preachers  and  many  brethren  migrated  to  this  new 
country.  At  that  period  removal  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  was  a  slow  and  hazardous 
bosineas.  Two  modes  were  adopted,  one  by  land,  the  other  by  water.  The  first  was 
performed  on  horseback,  with  a  few  bare  necessaries  of  life  on  pack  horses,  over  a  vast 
tract  of  mountainous  wiklemeas.  Exposure  to  attacks  from  the  Indians  compelled  them 
to  perform  their  jonmeyings  in  caravans,  with  sentries  stationed  round  their  camps  at 
nignt  The  other  mode  was  to  embark  on  the  Ohio  river  in  a  flat  boat,  and  float  down 
with  tlie  current  to  Limestone,  or  to  Bear-grass  Creek,  (now  Majrsville  and  Louisville,) 
the  two  principal  landings. 

The  church  called  NoEnn  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Protestant  religions  society 
organized  in  the  great  West  The  church  at  Gilbert's  Creek  was  organized  in  SpotsyV- 
vania  County,  Va.,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Lewis  Craig,  and  removed  in  a  colony 
to  Gilbert's  Creek,  south  of  Kentucky  river,  according  to  Asplnnd,  in  178S.  Cedar  Foil 
chureh  is  also  dated  1782.  At  the  cfose  of  1785,  there  were  three  Associations,  18 
churches,  and  18  ministers  in  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  more.  The  ministers'  names,  as 
recorded  by  Asplund,  were  Lewis  Craig,  Joseph  Bledsoe,  Geoqre  S.  Smith,  Richard 
Cave,  James  Smith,  James  Rucker,  Robert  EUdn,  John  Taylor,  William  Taykir,  Jamea 
Tanner,  John  Bailey,  Joseph  Craig,  and  Ambrose  Dudley. 

The  Baptist  immigration  into  tlSs  State  was,  in  a  great  degree,  from  Virnnia.  A  few 
fomilies  came  firom  the  Red  Stone  country  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  more 
fiom  New  Jersey.  This  denomination  was  not  only  the  earliest  in  preaching  the  gospel 
and  forming  churehes,  but  for  numlters  and  influence  held  the  ascendancy  for  many 
yean.    It »  still  the  most  numerous,  influential  and  wealthy  denomination  in  the  State. 

In  the  early  settlements  of  the  Western  and  South-western  States,  all  denominations, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  held  prejudices  against  aflbrding  their  ministers  regular 
salaries,  even  when  raised  by  voluntary  contributions ;  and  against  the  importance  of  a 
liberal  education  as  a  preparative  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  ministerial  office. 
Baptists  especially  have  partaken  largely  of  this  prejudice.  Its  influence  is  lessening 
every  year,  and  more  enlarged  and  consistent  views  are  fast  increasing  in  the  churches 
and  amongst  the  people  generally.  These  prejudices  against  an  educated  ministry  and 
against  regular  ministerial  support  have  exerted  a  pernicious  influence  through  the  whole 
western  valley,  and  have  contributed  more  than  all  things  else  to  excite  opposition  to 
missMNiary  societies,  and  other  forms  of  benevolent  action.  And  allboogh  the  principles 
of  truth  are  illuminating  the  public  mind,  and  a  reformation,  interesting  in  its  rapid 
progress  and  beneficent  action,  is  fast  dispersing  these  mistaken  notbns,  yet  It  is  proper 
to  advert  to  the  more  remote  cause  of  this  state  of  things. 

With  the  exception  of  the  portion  of  emigration  that  originated  from  the  New  England 
•lock,  and  which  is  found  principally  along  the  northern  borders  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  throughout  Michigan,  Wiskonsan,and  a  portion  of  Iowa,  the  habits,  customs,  feelings, 
modes  of  thinking,  and  general  character  of  the  population  of  this  great  vaUey  were 
cast  in  the  mould  of  Virginia  and  (he  Carolinas  in  early  time& 

It  is  well  known  that  m  the  early  Colony  of  Virginia,  a  branch  of  the  English  Episcopal 
church  was  esteblished  by  parliamentary  and  legislative  authority,  and  continued  its 
legal  existence,  until  the  people  threw  off  tbe  yoke  of  cokmial  subjection  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary contest.  Tbe  colonial  legislature  in  1721  enacted  that  every  minister,  received 
into  any  parish  by  the  vestry,  should  have  an  annual  salary  of  16,000  pounds  of  tobacco ; 
•nd  gUkm,  of  not  leas  than  200  acres,  were  to  be  provided  in  every  parish.    In  1757, 
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a  8e«Mm  of  anusual  failure  in  the  tobacco  crop,  the  staple  of  tlie  colony,  it  was  furtlier 
enacted  tliat  the  clergyman  sboald  receive,  at  hia  option,  a  sulMtitute  in  caali,  equal  to 
eighteen  shillings  per  hundred  weight.  This  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  lawsuit  in 
which  Patrick  Henry  made  his  successful  debilkt  at  the  bar.  The  parishes  in  Virginia, 
in  those  early  times,  were  dependent  on  the  mother  country  for  a  supply  of  pastors. 
Clergymen  who  were  of  good  character  and  fixed  in  comfortable  liviogs  at  home  were 
not  easily  induced  to  go  out  to  tiie  colonies.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Church  of 
England,  or  to  the  piety  and  evangelical  character  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  United 
Slates  at  this  period,  to  state,  what  is  matter  of  history,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
clergy  who  came  out  to  occupy  these  glebes,  perform  parochial  duties,  and  live  on  a 
salary  of  16,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  were  quite  unfit  for  evangelical  purposes.  The  tea- 
timooy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  the  worthy  and  talented  historian  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Virginia,  will  surely  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeration.  He  says,  **  The 
class  which  usually  came  was  one  unfitted,  from  entire  ignorance  of  human  nature,  as 
well  as  from  the  absence  of  discretion  and  prudence,  to  appreciate  the  true  ooodltion  of 
the  country.  They  were  utterly  incapable  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  perpetually 
occurring  exigencies  of  a  new  country,  and  a  state  of  society,  of  which,  as  the  past 
aflforded  no  precedent,  so  neither  could  it  furnish  any  guides  to  conduct. 

**  Many  of  the  clergy,  therefore,  were,  as  it  might  have  been  anticipated,  unfitted  for 
their  stations.  The  precarioosness  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  their  livings^  coo- 
tributed  also  not  a  little  to  beget  in  them  a  spirit  of  indifference  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties;  and  to  complete  the  list  of  unpropttioos  circumstances,  the  irregnlarities  and 
crimes  of  an  unworthy  clergyman  could  not  be  visited  effectually  with  the  severities  of 
ecclesiastical  censure.  Far  removed  from  hb  diocesan,  and  standing  in  but  little  awe  of 
the  powers  of  his  commissary,  he  sometimes  offended  religion  and  morals  with  impunity, 
and  still  remained  in  the  church  a  reproach  to  her  ministry.'*  * 

**  With  such  priests,  it  is  easy  to  believe  what  ia  recorded  of  the  people.  The  Sabbath 
day  was  usually  spent  by  them  in  iportingt  and  no  question  seems  to  have  been  made 
whether  the  practice  was  right  or  wrong.  And  with  such  a  people,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  errors  and  vices  of  their  teachers  formed  the  subject  of  very  serious  eomplaintSt 
or  that  direct  elforts  were  olten  made  to  displace  an  unworthy  clergyman."  f 

In  a  petition  preferred  to  the  Legislature  in  1766,  by  the  clergy  themselves,  the 
petitioners  say,  **  that  $o  many  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  mmistry  find  opportumtiee 
to  fiU  the  parishes.** 

In  numerous  instances  we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  old  men,  lamentable  descriptiooa 
of  the  immoral  and  profligate  lives  of  these  rectors,  to  which  they  were  witnesses  in 
their  youthful  days.  Two  or  three  days  in  each  week,  during  the  season,  were  spent  in 
fox-hunting  with  their  irreligious  parishioners,  and  the  dinner  closed  with  bacchanalian 
orgies,  in  which  the  clergyman  would  usually  be  prominent  We  have  seen  a  manu- 
script volume  of  poetry,  composed  by  one  of  these  Virginia  shepherds,  that  for  amoroua 
levity  would  have  raised  the  blush  on  the  cheek  of  Horace. 

These  clergymen  were  frequently  the  second  and  third  sons  of  decayed  families,  who 
in  morals  and  talents  were  unfitted  for  the  army,  but  through  the  influence  of  some 
patron,  they  could  obtain  **  Holy  orders,"  on  condition  of  becoming  chaplains  in  the 
colonies,  and  accepting  of  a  tobacco  stipend.  They  claimed  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate 
education,  but  in  the  circle  of  frivolity  and  dissipation,  they  had  accomplished  but  little 
more  than  '*  going  through  college." 

The  historian,  quoting  from  an  author  of  the  day,  says,  **  Many  came,  such  as  wore 
black  coats,  and  could  babble  in  a  pulpit,  roar  io  a  tavern,  exact  from  their  parishioners, 
and  rather  by  their  <lisBoluteness,  destroy  than  feed  their  flocks.  LiMth  was  the  country 
to  be  wholly  without  teachers,  and  therefore  rather  retained  them  than  be  destitute :  yet 
still,  endeavors  for  better  in  their  places,  which  wero  obtained,  and  these  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing  by  their  assemblies  questioned,  silenced,  and  some  forced  to  depart  the 
country."  X  Their  destitution  of  religious  character,  and  their  efibrts  to  secure  the 
tobacco  salary,  or  its  substitute  in  cash,  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  that  claims  to  a  collegiate  education  and  to  a  regular  salary  necessarily  character- 
ized incompetent  spiritual  instructors. 

The  Baptists,  who  were  the  moat  numerous  class  of  dissenters,  were  amongst  the  first 
to  resist  the  established  hierarchy,  llieir  ministers  were  generally  poor  men,  of  only  a 
limited  English  education,  but  they  were  warm-hearted,  affectionate,  simple  in  their 
manners,  and  spent  much  of  their  time  in  gratuitous  efforta  to  promote  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  their  fellow  men.  The  Presbyterians  co-operated  In  the  same  good  work,  but 
were  confined  more  entirely  to  their  own  congregations.  The  Baptists  travelled  into  the 
remote  frontier  settlements,  often  held  large  meetings  for  several  days  in  continuance. 


*  Contribatiou  to  EeclMiastioal  History,  pp.  88, 89. 

t  Ibid.  p.  116. 
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•nd  mached  Um  linple  tratht  of  tbe  gcwpel  with  an  onction  ud  power  that  awakened 
np  the  common  people  and  called  out  multitudes  to  hear  them.  Theae  early  pioneers 
were  often  men  of  respectable  talents,  but  entirely  deficient  in  a  classical  location. 
They  were  desdtute  of  libraries  and  the  ordinary  means  of  acquiring  knowledj^ ;  Init 
they  constantly  iCudied  onb  Book,  and  with  that  they  became  familiar  Tbe  parochial 
cler|;y,  probably  through  tbe  action  of  their  friends  and  adherents,  were  regarded  as 
their  persecutors.  The  laws  regulating  the  parishes  were  against  them,  and  fines  and 
imprisonment  were  frequently  their  earmly  reward. 

Lynch  law,  alao,  (as  populsr  violence  b  now  called,)  was  fivquently  put  in  eiecntion. 
Many  of  the  early  preachers  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  had,  while  residents  of  Ytr- 
gioia,  preached  to  the  weeping  multitude  without,  through  the  grates  of  the  prison, 
or  had  been  ducked  in  the  river,  or  shamefully  beaten  by  the  mob.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  was  natural  for  these  men,  associating  as  they  did  their  cruel  persecutions 
with  the  *'  college-learned  "  and  **  salary  *'  clergymen,  to  make  these  the  freonent  topics 
of  address,  and  to  urge  their  appeals  to  popuiar  sympathy  against  them.  The  people 
became  thoroughly  imbued  with  this  feeling,  associated  as  it  was  with  all  that  was  sarred 
In  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  to  worship  God  without  charge  in  form  of  sn  odious 
tobacco  law,  and  the  dearest  rights  of  republicans.  The  same  spirit  spread  through  the 
Carolinas.  Presbyterians  in  a  degree  partook  of  the  same  feeling.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary contest,  the  most  impulsive  motive  of  action  to  a  Virginia  Baptist,  was,  deliver- 
ance Irom  a  vicious  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  entire  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious 
worship.  They,  and  thousands  of  others,  regarded  the  voluntary  principle  in  religion 
as  an  unalienable  birthright.  These  were  the  men  who  planted  themselves  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  they  carried  across  the  mountains  all  the  feel- 
ings, convictions,  and  prejudices  they  had  imbibed  in  tlie  **  Old  Dominkm,*'  against 
salaries  and  a  collegiate  education  for  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  Had  these  good  men,  in 
their  migrations  westward,  forgotten  the  state  of  things  that  existed  in  Virginia  before 
the  Revolution,  in  the  days  of  clerical  domination  and  ecclesiastical  laws ;  had  they  taken 
the  plain,  common  sense  view  that  ministerial  education  and  support  are  claimed  and 
sanctioned  in  the  word  of  God,  and  are  alike  the  dictates  of  propriety  and  justice ;  had 
thev  inculcated  in  a  just  and  scriptural  manner  these  duties  in  their  early  ministrations 
in  the  West,  a  very  different  state  of  things  would  have  been  the  result.  But  this  is 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  from  human  nature.  Hence  the  fathers  of  the 
Mississippt  Valley  carried  with  them  all  their  prejudices  and  modes  of  action  against  an 
educated  and  salary-sustained  ministry.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  habits,  feelings, 
and  prqudices,  were  but  the  imprint  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  these  Statea,  by  send- 
ing out  swarms  of  settlers  to  all  the  newer  States  and  Territories  west  and  south,  have 
produced  the  same  Impression. 

In  most  of  the  evils  of  life  there  is  an  admixture  of  good.  Deficient  as  they  were  in  n 
lilieral  education,  the  ministry  of  these  States,  as  approved  by  the  whole  community, 
did  by  their  numbers  and  self-sacrifices,  what  could  never  have  been  done  for  want  of 
the  men,  had  the  qualifications  of  a  collegiate  educatkNi  been  regarded  as  indispensable. 
They  have  spread  the  truths  and  influences  of  the  gospel  into  every  settlement,  and  to 
tiie  nmotest  frontier.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists,  chiefly,  wero  the  pk>oeers  in  tlie 
work.  The  Cumberiand  Presbyterians,  at  a  later  period,  co-operated  in  the  work  on  the 
same  broad  principles  of  action.  These  pioneers,  in  a  vast  multitude  •of  cases,  have 
performed  this  warfare  at  their  own  charges.  And  whenever  sustained  by  the  people* 
it  has  been  in  a  private  way,  and  as  an  expression  of  personal  regard,  rather  than  wages 
stipulated.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ministry  of  the  Western  Valley  spend  a  vast  deal 
more  time  than  the  mora  labors  of  the  Sabbath.  Hundreds  could  be  counted  up  who 
devote  in  gratuitous  services,  and  in  absence  from  their  families,  moro  than  half  their 
time  for  years  in  succession. 

It  is  envious  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  churches 
in  the  western  and  southwestern  States,  that  the  neglect  of  providing  a  regular  and 
competent  support  to  the  ministry  does  not  originate  in  the  destitution  of  a  spirit  of 
liberality  and  generosity.  No  people  are  more  lavish  in  providing  for  the  accommodation 
of  religious  meetings.  We  have  repeatedly  witneased,  in  the  expenditure  for  a  single 
camp  or  protracted  meeting,  enough  to  have  provided  a  competent  salary  for  a  pastor  tor 
the  year.  But  It  is  encouraging  to  notice  the  reform  that  is  gradually  progressing. 
Ministerial  education  and  support  are  now  topica  of  earnest  discussion  in  all  our  religious 
convocations.  The  churches  in  all  the  States  are  calling  for  pastors  of  classical  and 
theotogical  education,  and  many  can  be  found,  who  have  had  no  opportunities  of  a  regular 
educatton  themselves,  yet  are  zealous  and  active  in  urging  it  on  the  young  brethren  in 
the  churches,  whose  hearts  sre  directed  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  topics,  but  It  seemed  to  be  necessary  that  this 
exposition  should  be  given,  and  from  the  origin  of  the  state  of  things  in  reference  to  our 
early  ministry,  no  place  seemed  to  be  so  appropriate  as  that  under  the  head  of  Kentucky. 

In  i786»  the  Baptists  had  become  sufficiently  numerous  in  Kentucky  to  ibrm  three 
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AsaociatioDS,— th«  Blkhom^  in  the  reg^ion  north  of  the  Kentacky  River,  composed  of 
three  churches,  Tate's  Creelc,  Clear  Creeic,  and  South  Ellthorn ;  the  Soiuh  Kentueh/^ 
of  Separate  Baptists,  in  the  country  south  of  the  Kentuclcy  River,  consistin((  of  four 
churches,  Ru^h  Branch,  Head  of  Boon's  Creeic,  Gilberrs  Creeic,  and  Pottenger's  Creek ; 
and  the  SaUm,  in  what  is  now  Nelson  County,  of  four  churches,  as  Cox's  Creek,  Severn 
Valley,  Cedar  Creeic,  and  Bear-grass  churches. 

At  tliat  period,  in  Virginia,  the  Carollnas,  and  in  the  new  settlements  of  Kentacky, 
Baptists  were  divided  into  "  Regular,"  and  **  Separate."  The  Regular  Baptists  were 
professedly,  and  some  of  them  very  high  Calvinists,  and  moulded  after  the  Philadelphia 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  *'  Separates  *'  orii^inaled  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  by 
the  agency  of  Shubael  Steams  and  Daniel  Marshall,  who  had  been  formerly  Congrega- 
tional Separates  in  the  New  England  Slates.  The  Separate  Baptists  at  this  period  would 
be  claimed  as  moderate  Calvinists.  They  were  suspicious  of  imposing  upon  men's  con- 
sciences any  form  of  human  creed,  otherwise  than  the  form  and  substance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  hence  many  of  their  churches  were  organized  without  a  verbal  Coofesaioa 
of  Faith.  They  usually  adopted  a  written  covenant,  expressive  of  their  obligations  to 
God  and  to  each  other  as  members  of  the  same  church,  and  frequently  In  tlieae  cove- 
nants would  be  incorporated  substantially  some  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Scripture. 
The  two  parties  having  become  united  in  North  Carolina  in  1777,  and  in  Virginia  in 
1787,  various  attempts  at  Union  were  made  in  Kentucky,  but  for  a  time  without  success. 
The  Separates  were  fearful  of  being  bound  by  the  Coniession  of  Faith,  and  the  Regulars 
were  unwilling  to  unite  without  some  **  form  of  sound  words." 

The  years  of  1800,1801,  and  1802,  were  distinguished  for  the  great  revival  in  Ken- 
tucky, it  commenced  in  Boone  County  on  the  Ohio  River,  but  soon  extended  over  a 
great  part  of  the  Slate.  All  denominations  shared  in  the  %vork,  and  thougii  it  resulted  in 
extravagant  excitements,  nervous  atTections,  and  disorderly  religious  conduct,  in  some 
instances,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  was  a  great  and  marvellous  outpouring  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Of  the  thousands  who  made  profession  of  religion,  in  various  denomina- 
tions, at  that  period,  a  very  large  proportion  gave  honorable  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
a  saving  conversion,  by  the  sobriety  and  consistency  of  their  subsequent  lives.  Amongst 
the  Baptist  churches  generally,  there  was  less  of  confusion  and  mere  excitement  than 
many  have  supposed.  They  were  zealously  affected  and  much  engaged,  but  they  made 
DO  eflbrts  to  produce  excitement.  The  number  of  converts  baptized  and  added  to  their 
churches  in  this  revival,  exceeded  ten  thousand.  Migration  has  since  spread  them  ever 
a  large  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Doubtless  this  revival  was  a  gracious  and 
wonderful  vioitation  of  Divine  mercy,  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  throughout  the  West.  One  of  its  happy  effects  was  a  formal  union  of  Regulars 
and  Separates  in  one  connection,  under  the  name  of  United  Baptists.  As  this  name 
designates  a  large  proportion  of  the  clenomtnalion  throughout  the  States  south  of  the 
Ohio,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  including  a  number  of  Associations  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  snd  as  the  **  Terfn$ "  then  adopted  constitute  their  Confessk>n  of  Faith,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  insert  the  document  in  this  place. 

"  TERMS  or  UniOH  BXTWXER  THX  ELKHORIT  AlfD  SOUTH  KEITTUCKT  OR  SEPARATE 

ASSOCIATIOirS. 

''  We,  the  Commiltees  of  the  Elkhom  and  South  Kentucky  Associations,  do  agree  to  unite  on 
the  following  plan. 

**  1st  That  the  Scriptares  of  ihe  Old  and  New  Testament  are  the  infallible  Word  of  God,  and 
the  ooly  role  of  faith  and  practice. 

'*  2iid.  That  there  is  one  only  true  God,  and  in  the  Godhead  or  divine  essence,  there  are 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

"  3d.    Thai  by  nature  we  ara  fallen  and  depraved  creatures. 

"4ib.  That  salvation,  regeneration,  sanciification,  and  jiistI5cation,  are  by  the  life,  death, 
resurreclion,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  (^hrist. 

**  5th.    That  the  saints  will  finally  persevere  through  grace  to  glory. 

"6th.    That  believer's  baptism  by  immersion  is  necessary  to  receiving  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

"  7th.    That  the  salvation  of  the  righteous,  anclpunishment  of  the  wicKed,  will  he  eternal. 

"  8lh.  That  it  is  our  doty  to  he  tender  and  aflectionate  to  each  other,  and  study  the  happiness 
of  the  children  of  God  in  general  $  and  to  be  engaged  singly  to  promote  the  honor  of  God. 

"  9lh.    And  Ihat  the  preaching  ChriU  tailed  death  for  evtry  man^  shall  be  no  bar  to  commonion. 

**  lOth.  And  that  each  may  keep  up  their  easocialional  ainl  church  goveromeol  as  to  ihem 
may  seem  best. 

"  11  lb.  Thai  a  free  correspondence  and  communion  bo  kept  up  between  the  churches  ihoi 
united. 

"  Unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  joint  committee.  Ambrose  Dudley,  John  Price,  Joseph  Red- 
ding, David  Barrow,  Robert  Elkin,  David  Ramey,  Thomas  J.  Chilton,  Moses  Bledsoe,  Samuel 
Johnson." 

It  should  be  noticed  that  these  were  not  Terms  of  Compromise.    This  may  be  seen  in 
reference  to  the  9th  article.    Some  of  the  preachers  held  forth  a  limited  atonement. 
VOL.  XIV.  7 
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Others  of  the  Separate  order  preached  with  equal  consdeDtiouioeM  general  provision, 
or  that  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man.  Both  parties  retained  their  views,  but  agreed 
that  this  diversity  should  be  no  bar  to  communion.  There  was  also  some  diversity  in  their 
views  of  church  government  and  associational  power;  hence  the  phraseology  used  in  the 
10th  article.  As  Baptists,  both  parties  held  no  sentiment  or  practice  as  binding  on  the 
churches  or  ministry,  without  a  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,*'  for  its  sanction,  though  they 
differed  in  some  minor  particulars  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  sayings  in  the  Scriptures. 

As  early  aa  1805,  some  ministers  and  brethren  in  Elkhom,  North  District,  Bracken, 
and  perhaps  other  Associations  in  Kentucky  agitated  the  question  of  involuntary,  heredi- 
tary  slavery  as  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession,  and  took  a  stand  against  it  in 
principle  and  practice.  The  Elkhorn  Association,  In  1S05,  expressed  its  disapprobation 
of  miiiisters,  churches  or  associations  meddling  with  the  subject  of  emancipation  from 
slavery.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  emancipators,  produced  a  rupture,  and  ended  in 
a  painful  breach.  In  September,  1807,  messengers  from  the  churches  of  Licking  Locust, 
Bracken,  Fox  Creek,  West  Creek,  Ebenezer,  Bethel,  New-hope,  Lawrence's  Creek, 
and  Etham,  met  in  Mason  County,  Ky.,  and  organized  themselves  into  an  Association, 
and  named  their  body  '^  The  Baptized  Licking  Locust  Association,  Friends  to  H^- 
nutnity^'  The  ministers  present  were  Carter  Tarrant,  David  Barrow,  Donald  Holmes, 
and  ^ampton  Pangburn.  At  a  previous  meeting  held  in  Woodford  County,  August  29, 
30,  and  Slst,  at  which  David  Barrow,  Donald  Holmes,  Carter  Tarrant,  Jacob  Grigg, 
George  Smith,  Samuel  Lyons,  John  Ficklin,  William  Bulkley,  William  Hickman,  Wil- 
liam Morris,  and  Owen  Owens,  ministers,  were  present,  and  about  twenty  brethren,  a 
aeries  of  principles  in  the  catechetical  form  were  adopted,  and  have  since  been  known  as 
**  Tnmrants  Ruies"  from  their  author's  name.  From  removals,  deaths,  and  other 
causes,  the  Licking  Locust  Association  soon  disbanded.  Some  of  the  ministers  and 
brethren  fell  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  United  Baptists,  and  others  removed  to  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  As  several  of  the  existing  Associations  in  Illinois  hold  to  the  same  principles, 
and  distinguish  themselves  by  the  appellative  Friends  to  Humanity ^  we  may  as  well 
give  those  principles  in  this  place,  although  no  longer  connected  with  affairs  in  Ken- 
tucky. These  are  given  as  answers  to  various  questions  laid  before  the  meeting  in 
Woodford  County. 

Q.  **  Can  any  person  be  admitted  a  member  of  thb  meeting,  wboee  practice  appears 
friendly  to  perpetual  slavery  ? 

A.  "  We  think  not. 

Q.  **  Is  there  any  case  in  which  persons  holding  slaves  may  be  admitted  to  member* 
ship  in  a  church  of  Chrbt  ? 

A.  **  No ;  except  In  the  following,  viz. — lit.  In  the  case  of  a  person  holding  young 
slaves,  and  recording  a  deed  of  their  emancipation  at  such  an  age  as  the  church  to  which 
they  offer  may  agree  to.  2nd.  In  the  caM  of  persons  who  have  purchased  in  their 
ignorance,  and  are  willing  that  the  church  shall  say  when  the  slaves  or  slave  shall  be 
free.  Srd.  In  the  case  of  women,  whose  husbands  are  opposed  to  emancipation.  4lh. 
In  the  case  of  a  widow,  who  has  it  not  in  her  power  to  liberate  them.  5th.  In  the  case 
of  idiots,  old  a^e,  or  any  debility  of  body  that  prevents  such  slave  from  procuring  a 
sufficient  support ;  and  some  other  cases,  which  we  would  wish  the  churches  to  be  at 
liberty  to  judge  of  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  humanity. 

Q.  **  Shall  members  In  union  with  us  be  at  liberty  in  any  case  to  purchase  slaves  ? 

A.  " No;  except  it  be  with  a  view  to  ransom  them  from  perpetual  slavery,  in  such  a 
way  as  the  church  may  approve." 

The  progress  of  the  Baptists  in  Kentucky  at  various  periods  has  been  somewhat 
diverse.  At  times  there  have  been  unpleasant  dissensions  in  some  of  the  Associations. 
About  the  period  of  the  controversy  concerning  emancipaiion  in  the  Elkhorn  AMociatioo 
a  dispute  about  property  aro<«e  between  two  individuals,  which  by  un^tlful  and  improper 
management  produced  a  wide  breach,  and  terminated  in  the  division  of  the  Association, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Licking  A9sociation.  In  1330-31,  another  scries  of  divisions 
resulted  from  the  propagation  of  the  peculiar  tenet*  of  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  of 
Bethany,  Brooke  county,  Vs.  Churches  became  divided,  ministers  Miifted  their  ground, 
and  unpleasant  feelings  abounded.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  once  recog- 
nized as  a  Baptist  minister,  attempts  to  show  that  he  has  not  departed  from  acknowledged 
Baptist  principles  as  far  as  his  former  brethren  believe,  but  that  he  uses  the  terms  regen- 
eration, conversion,  salvation,  &c.  in  a  different  sense  from  what  be  regards  as  the 
technical  meaning  of  the  theologian. 

In  a  former  period  some  little  breach  was  made  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Easton,  who 
with  portions  of  two  or  three  churches  were  dropped  from  the  Elkhorn  Association  for 
defective,  if  not  directly  heterodox  veiws  of  the  person  and  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

These  breaches,  however,  were  soon  healed  by  accessions  of  converts  and  revivals. 
The  churches  of  ihis  State  have  lost  in  their  ministry  and  membership,  to  no  small  amount, 
from  the  constant  emigration  to  new  States.  Our  churches  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Mivsiiisippi  contain  large  numbers  who  professed  religion  in  the  revivals  of 
Kentucky. 
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Some  of  the  leaven  imported  from  Virginia  still  remains,  manifested  in  the  form  of 
opposition  to  missionary  societies,  and  ottier  organized  systems  of  benevolence.  A  very 
large  majority  of  tlie  cliurcties  and  brethren,  however,  now  profess  to  encourage  such 
institutions. 

As  early  as  1802,  the  Ellcborn  Association  adopted  measures  to  send  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians.  The  project  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  first  visit  of  the  late  Rev.  Luthek 
Rice  to  this  State  in  1815,  awakened  up  much  feeling  among  the  churches,  and  called 
forth  the  most  liberal  contributions  of  any  part  of  the  United  States.  By  1816,  six 
societies  for  Foreign  Missions,  aaxiliary  to  the  Baptist  Board,  had  been  organized,  and  in 
1817,  two  delegates,  brethren   Warder  and  Hodgen,  were  in  the  Triennial  Convention. 

In  1818,  one  of  these  auxiliaries,  **  The  Kentucky  Baptist  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gospel"  established  an  Indian  School  at  the  Great  Crossings  in  Scott  County,  and 
throuf^h  the  agency  of  Elder  John  Ficklin,  obtained  eight  or  ten  young  Indians  from 
Missouri.  For  several  years,  this  school  was  under  the  supervision  of  this  society,  aided 
by  occasional  donations  from  the  national  government.  It  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Choctaw  Academy,  at  the  Blue  Springs,  in  the  sfime  county,  and  has  been 
sustained  wholly  by  government  funds  in  the  form  of  annuities  to  the  Indians.  The 
number  of  students  for  some  years  has  exceeded  100  annually.  Some  hundreds  have 
received  the  rudiments  of  education  withjappropriate  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and 
a  number  have  gone  through  a  course  of  study  equal  to  a  full  collegiate  course.  This 
Institution  is  located  on  the  farm,  and  *has  been  under  the  paternal  care  of  Col.  R.  M. 
Johnson,  the  late  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  pecuniary  pressure  of  1820-21,  in  Kentucky,  with  other  causes,  lessened  mission- 
ary contributions,  the  impulse  produced  by  the  visits  of  Mr.  Rice  partially  died  away, 
and  but  little  was  done  for  several  years. 

Religious  Periodicals. 

About  the  year  1826,  Elder  fencer  Ciacky  a  most  worthy,  pious  and  active  minister, 
established  a  weekly  religious  paper,  at  Bloonifield,  in  Nelson  County,  called  the  Baptist 
Recorder.  This  paper  aided  in  no  small  degree  in  arousing  up  the  denomination  to  more 
active  and  systematic  measures  for  the  promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  The 
Recorder  was  continued  till  the  close  of  1829,  when  Mr.  Clack  retired  from  the  editorial 
chair,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Palmyra,  Mo.,  where,  in  1832,  be  fell  a  victim  to  the 
cholera.  In  January,  1830,  Mr.  UKel  B.  Chambers  commenced  the  "Baptist  Chroniele 
and  Literary  Register"  a  monthly  pamphlet,  of  respectable  character,  which  be  con- 
tinued three  years,  when  he  merged  it  in  a  weekly  paper,  which  he  entitled  **  The  Cross 
and  Baptist  Banner,*'  Eventually  this  paper  became  merged  in  the  ** Baptist  Journal" 
of  Cincinnati. 

The  Kentucky  brethren,  not  satisfied  without  a  paper  as  the  organ  af  the  denomination 
in  their  own  Slate,  encouraged  a  talented  young  brotiier,  Mr.  John  L.  Waller,  to  com* 
mence  "  The  Baptist  Banner"  at  Shelbyville.  This  was  removed  to  Louisville,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  1838,  purchased  and  enlarged  by  J.  Eliot  k,  Co.,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  a  large  weekly  periodical,  that  would  receive  the  patronage  and  meet  the 
acceptance  of  the  denomination  through  a  large  portion  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Waller  still  continued  the  editor.  Previous  negociations,  which  met  the  approval 
of  the  brethren  in  Illinois,  having  been  completed,  the  **  Western  Pioneer"  conducted 
by  J.  M.  Peck,  was  united  to  the  Banner,  and  the  paper  took  the  name  of  '*  The  Baptigt 
Banner  and  Western  Pioneer"  It  is  now  issued  on  a  larger  sheet  than  any  other  Baptist 
publication  in  the  world.  Subsequently  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Rev.  R.  fi. 
C.  Howel  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  editor  and  proprietor  of  **  The  Baptist"  a  monthly 
imperial  quarto,  and  still  later  with  the  **  SotUh  Western  jCumtimrv,"  a  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  paper.  By  these  several  arrangements,  the  Banner  and  Pioneer  has  not  only 
secured  the  confidence  and  support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  denomination  in  the  great 
valley,  amongst  which  several  thousands  are  circulated  weekly,  but  it  has  obtained  a 
strong  editorinl  corps.  Mr.  Waller  havini;  retired  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  editorial 
duty  to  engage  in  the  agency  of  the  General  Association,  though  he  still  continues  a 
contributor  to  its  columns,  his  place  is  supplied  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Buck,  whose  time  is 
devoted  to  the  office.  The  co*editors  are  J.  M.  Peck  of  Illinois,  R.  B.  C.  Howell  of 
1  ennessee,  A.  R.  Hinckley  of  Indiana,  and  W.  C.  Crane  of  Alabama.  This  system  of 
mutual  co-operation  appears  to  work  well,  and  the  joint  stock  paper  exerts  an  infiuence 
great  and  l>eneficial  throughout  the  wide  range  of  its  circulation.  The  periodic ▲!« 
press  has  proved  its  importance  and  value  in  moulding  the  character  and  directing  the 
energies  of  the  denomination  in  these  States. 

Literary  Institutione. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since  a  Baptist  by  name  of  Issacrar  Pawling  devised 
In  his  will,  a  fund  for  the  education  of  pious  young  men,  approved  by  the  churches,  for 
the  ministry.    This  fond,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pawhng  Fund,  amounts  to 
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twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  only  is  to  he  applied  for 
the  purpoiie  designed.  In  January,  1829,  the  Legislature  granted  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, with  the  special  view  of  protecting  and  applying  this  fund  to  **  The  TYusieeB  of 
the  Kentucky  Education  Society**  with  authority  to  establish  a  college.  A  building 
erected  for  an  academy  at  Georgetown,  in  Scott  County,  with  other  valuable  property 
and  donations,  was  offered  and  accepted,  and  the  institution  opened  in  1830,  under  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  Joel  S.  Bacon.  I'iie  secessions  from  the  Baptist  raoks  to  those  iof  the 
**  Reformerii,^  under  Mr.  Campbell,  and  the  unfortunate  selection  of  some  others,  whose 
doctrinal  views  were  hyper-calvinistic,  and  opposed  to  what  is  usually  termed  a  theo- 
logical  education  in  the  ministry,  caused  dissensions  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  re* 
suited  in  the  resignation  of  the  president  and  some  of  the  professors,  and  ior  a  season, 
tlireatened  to  terminate  this  noble  beginning,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  Baptist 
ministry  in  this  Slate.  Through  a  merciful  Providence,  and  by  the  indefatigable  eflbrts 
of  a  few  efficient  brethren,  the  college  was  again  placed  under  Baptist  control,  and  the 
late  Rev.  R.  Giddings  chosen  president,  and  with  him  were  associated  a  respectable 
faculty.  In  1839,  Mr.  Giddings,  by  a  most  devoted  spirit,  and  untiring  exertions,  raised 
a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  institution  and  to  enlarge  its  means  for  ministerial  edu- 
cation, exceeding  ^100,000,  which  is  secured  by  notes  drawing  interest.  Just  at  the 
completion  of  this  great  work,  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  sunk  into  an  early  grave  ! 
His  name,  virtues  and  labors  will  long  be  held  in  remembrance  by  the  Baptists  of 
Kentucky.  The  college  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  Howard  Malcom,  with  an  able  fvcultyi  and  nearly  100  students,  of  which  some 
8  or  10  are  preparing  for  the  minbtry. 

General  Association, 

At  the  session  of  the  Elkhom  Association  in  1831,  a  conference  of  ministers  and 
brethren  was  held  for  consultation  on  the  condition  of  the  denomination,  and  to  suggest 
modes  of  operation  to  promote  its  interest  and  that  of  religion  generally.  The  conclusioo 
was  that  some  organized  system  of  mutual  co*operatioo  in  missionary  and  other  workii 
of  benevolence,  that  should  rally  and  combine  all  those  who  were  disposed  for  such 
modes  of  religious  operation  was  necessary.  The  Baptist  Convention  of  Kentucky  was 
soon  formed,  and  commenced,  on  a  small  scale,  home  missionary  operations.  These  have 
been  enlarged  and  the  Convention  changed  into  "  The  General  Association  of  Baptists 
in  Kentucky V  Under  this  organization,  which  was  effected  in  1837,  the  denomination 
is  making  rapid  progress.  A  prominent  object  of  this  combination  is  to  provide  pastors 
for  the  churches,  and  arouse  them  up  to  provide  the  means  of  support  Much,  very 
much  has  already  been  accomplished. 

Within  three  years,  by  the  instrumentality  of  pastoral  labors,  niissfonaries,and  voluntary 
evangeliats,  nearly  30,000  converts  have  been  baptized,  and  the  churches  have  increased 
in  numbers  about  20  per  cent.,  with  a  vast  increase  of  the  spirit  of  union  and  mutual 
co-operation.  Still  there  are  ministers  and  churches,  and  some  associations  that  are 
paralyzed  with  an  Antinomian  influence,  opposed  to  the  various  organized  forms  of  gospel 
benevolence,  and  who  refuse  co>operaUon  with  their  more  active  brethren. 

Other  Benevolent  Associations, 

The  «  China  Mission  and  Roberts*  Fund  Society**  was  formed  in  1836,  to  aid  in 
sending  the  gospel  to  China,  and  the  Rev.  I.  J.  Roberts  is  patronized  as  its  missionary. 
This  society  co-operates  with  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  In  May,  1839,  a 
special  convention  of  the  denomination  was  held  at  Lexmgton  for  several  days,  during 
which  the  subject  of  missions,  Bible  societies,  education,  &c.  underwent  full  and  able 
discussions.  At  the  close  was  formed  **  The  Kentucky  and  Foreign  Bible  Soeiety, 
auxiliary  to  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.**  Several  branch  societies 
already  exist.  A  **  Ministerial  Conference  **  for  the  cultivation  of  harmony,  and  for 
mutual  improvement  in  theology,  has  been  formed  amongst  a  large  circle  of  ministers  in 
a  central  part  of  the  State.  Though  much  has  been  gained  within  a  few  years,  much 
remains  to  be  done  by  the  denomination  in  Kentucky.  The  *'  General  Convention  of 
Western  Baptists,"  which  met  for  several  years  in  Cincinnati,  held  its  last  session  at 
Louiiville,  and  appointed  its  session  for  1841  in  that  city. 

We  have  devoted  a  large  space  to  our  Notes  on  Kentucky,  but  desire  it  to  be  tinder- 
ftood,  to  avoid  repetition,  that  much  in  the  development  of  principles  of  action,  of  char- 
acter, habits  and  circumstances,  equally  apply  to  the  denomination  in  the  other  States  in 
the  Western  Valley. 

Kentucky,  within  a  few  years,  has  lost  some  of  her  most  efficient  ministers  by  death, 
while  many  more  have  gone  with  the  flood  of  emigration  to  other  and  newly  settled 
Sutes.  Of  the  deceased,  the  names  of  Noel,  Warder,  Warfield,  Wilson,  Moorman,  and 
numy  others  will  be  long  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 
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TENNESSEE. 


This  State,  by  natural  diviaions,  is  arranged  into  the  Eairtern,  Middle,  and  Western 
districts.  The  Cumberland  mountains,  separate  Eastern  from  Middle  Tennessee,  and 
the  biehlands  that  divide  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  form  the 
line  ofseparation  between  the  Middle  and  Western  districts.  Presbyterians  from  North 
Carolina  were  the  earliest  religious  emigrants  to  this  region,  then  constituting  a  portion 
of  that  State.  The  first  settlements  were  made  on  the  waters  of  Holstein  and  Clinch 
rivers,  in  East  Tennessee,  and  here  the  first  Baptist  churches  were  organized.  The  first 
two  churches,  formed  about  1765,  when  the  country  was  a  wilderness,  were  subse- 
quently dispersed  in  the  Indian  war  of  1774.  One  of  these  churches  was  on  Clinch 
river.  About  1780,  several  ministers,  and  a  number  of  meml>er8  emigrated  from  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  and  formed  one  or  more  churches,  which,  in  1781,  had  increased 
to  five  or  six  churches.  These,  by  messengers  held  a  semi-annual  conference  for  a 
period.  In  1786,  the  Holstein  Association  was  organized  by  the  churches  of  Kendrick*s 
Creek,  Bent  Creek,  Beaver  Creek,  Grassy  Cove,  Cherokee,  North  Fork  of  Holstein, 
and  Lower  French  Broad,  including  seven  ministers.  In  1802,  this  Association  con* 
tained  36  churches  and  about  8,000  members,  spread  over  a  vast  tract  of  country.  A 
division  became  necessary  and  the  Tennessee  Association  was  organized  the  same  year. 
Some  of  the  churches  in  each  of  these  Associations  were  in  the  southwestern  comer  of 
Virginia.     In  1809,  East  Tennessee  had  50  churches,  30  ministers,  and  3,000  members. 

The  town  of  Nashville,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  was  founded  in  1780,  by  Gen.  James 
Robertson,  who,  with  about  40  families,  penetrated  the  wilderness  about  800  miles  to  the 
rich  valley  on  Cumberland  river.  Members  of  Baptist  churches  were  amon^t  the  emi- 
grants to  the  Cumberland  settlements  from  the  first,  bat  we  learn  of  the  Formation  of 
DO  other  churches  until  1791.  From  that  date  churches  were  gathered,  and  In  1796  an 
Association  of  five  churches  was  organized,  called  Mero  JHttrict,  a  name  that  compre- 
hended then  the  civil  division  of  the  Cumberland  Valley.  John  Grammar  is  the  only 
minister's  name  we  find  on  record  in  this  District  as  early  as  1790,  and  probably  he 
resided  in  the  border  of  Kentucky.  The  ministers  in  the  Associated  churches  in  1796, 
were  Daniel  Brown,  Joseph  Dorris,  Nathan  Arnett,  and  Patrick  Mooney.  The  Sulphur 
Fork  church,  the  oldest  in  the  District,  was  constituted  by  Elders  John  Taylor,  and  Am- 
bro.He  Dudley  of  the  Elkhorn  Association,  in  1791.  The  Mero  District  Association,  with 
its  churches,  moved  on  harmoniously  and  successfully  till  1800,  at  which  period  it  bad 
increased  to  18  churches,  16  ministers,  and  about  1,200  members.  The  harmony  of  the 
churches  was  now  interrupted  by  an  attempt  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  the 
discipline  of  a  church,  for  holding  in  fellowship  a  minister  of  alleged  unchristian  con- 
duct. It  is  characteristic  of  Baptist  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  regarded  by  them  as  a  New 
Testament  principle,  that  each  church  possesses  entire  power  of  discipline  over  its  mem- 
bers, and  that  an  association  of  churches,  or  any  other  body,  has  no  power,  directly  or 
indirectly  to  interfere.  Unfortunately  in  this  case,  complaint  was  made  to  the  Associa- 
tion in  1801,  and  that  body  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  charges.  Though  many  and 
^nevoua  things  were  proved  against  the  oflfender,  yet  nothing  to  justify  the  Association 
m  his  exclusion.  A  reconsideration  was  obtained  in  1802,  but  with  no  different  results. 
The  Association  having  relinquished  the  case  of  discipline,  could  not  easily  extricate  the 
churches  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  had  become  involved.  In  1808,  the  breth- 
ren resorted  to  the  singular  expedient  of  dissolving  the  Association  and  forming  a  new 
one.  This  took  the  name  of  Cumberland^  and  included  all  the  churches  which  l^longed 
to  the  old  one,  except  four  small  churches,  which,  with  the  implicated  minister,  con- 
tinued for  a  few  years  the  name  of  Mero.  We  record  this  case  as  a  beacon  to  Baptists 
against  associational  interference  with  any  case  of  church  discipline.  Every  instance  of 
euch  interference,  within  our  knowledge,  has  resulted  disastrously. 

The  Cumberland  Association  commenced  with  fifteen  churches,  but  its  prosperity  was 
mich  from  revivals  and  immigration,  that  in  three  years  (1806,)  it  had  Increased  to  89 
churches  and  nearly  2,000  members.  Out  of  its  churches  the  Red  River  Association 
was  formed  the  same  year ;  a  part  of  the  churches  being  in  Kentucky.  Another  dif  i- 
sion  in  1809  produced  the  Concord  Association.  A  powerful  and  extensive  revival  of 
religion  in  1811  and  18i2|  caused  large  accessions  to  the  churches  in  this  District. 
Those  in  the  Cumberland  Association  reported  1,081  converts  baptized  on  a  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ,  in  1812. 

Elk  River  Association  was  formed  of  five  churches  in  1808,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
State  and  along  Elk  River,  a  prominent  branch  of  the  Tennessee.  In  1812  it  contained 
24  churches,  16  ministers,  and  2.322  members.  The  accessions  by  baptism  in  the  great 
revival  of  1812,  were  upwards  of  1,000. 

About  1820,  the  tract  of  cotmtry  west  of  the  Tennessee  river  sttracted  the  attention  of 
emigrants,  and  soon  after  a  few  Baptist  churches  were  formed.  This  region  is  now  com- 
prehended in  the  Western  District.    An  Association  called  Watem  DUtriet  was  Ibnned 
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in  1822.  or  its  early  progress  and  that  of  others  in  this  region  we  know  nothing.  In 
1881,  it  numbered  18  churches,  five  ordained  and  two  licensed  ministers,  and  461  mem- 
bers. At  the  same  period  there  were  Big  Uatchee,  Little  River  (partly  in  Kentucky) 
Forked- Deer,  Obion,  and  Clark's  River  Associations  in  that  part  of  Tennessee  called  the 
Western  District.  Mississippi  River  Association  was  organized  in  that  District  in  1881. 
In  1833,  the  report  of  its  minutes  are  18  churches,  five  ordained  ministers,  and  602 
members. 

The  Tenne»$ee  JBaptUt  Convention  was  formed  in  October,  1833.  It  is  composed 
of  delegates  from  churches,  and  of  the  Eascern  and  Western  Auiiliary  Conventions. 
The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  devise  and  execute  plans  for  publishing  the  Gospel 
in  destitute  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  aid  feeble  churches  in  sustaining  pastors.  This 
movement  was  the  occasion  of  calling  forth  opposition  from  numerous  churches  and 
some  associations  to  this  body  as  a  combined  mode  of  operationi  more  formidable,  per- 
haps, in  its  first  appearance,  than  in  any  Western  State,  and,  as  in  other  parts,  resulted 
in  divisions,  and  declarations  of  non- fellowship  in  some  of  the  Associations.  It  may  be 
observed  here  that  opposition  to  missionary  efforts  is  avowedly  not  opposition  to  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  destitute.  Opposers  plead  that  organized  societies,  under  the  name 
and  form  of  Missionary,  Bible,  Sunday  school.  Education,  Tract,  or  Temperance,  are 
unknown  in  the  word  of  God, — that  churches  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ  are  the 
only  organization  known  to  the  New  Testament;  hence  it  is  maintained, that  as  all  these 
societies  are  the  contrivances  of  men,  they  are  not  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  should  be  disowned  by  his  churches.  The  cause  of  this  opposition  may  be 
justly  traced  to  the  doctiine  and  spirit  of  Antinomianisro,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown 
in  the  early  churches  in  the  West.  The  party  who  rank  as  the  opposers  of  Missionary 
organizations  in  this  State,  have  obtained  the  name  of  the  JVeto  Test  party,  from  having 
introduced  a  new  test  into  the  fellowship  of  the  churches.  This  class,  though  somewhat 
numerous  at  present  in  Tennessee,  are  losing  ground,  while  those  who  espouse  the  cause 
of  associated  benevolent  action  are  fast  increasing. 

The  establishment  of  a  monthly  periodical  in  imperial  quarto  form,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B. 
C.  Howell  at  Nashville,  in  1835,  was  a  measure  of  no  small  importance.  The  preceding 
year,  a  Mr.  Wood  commenced  the  publication  of  the  JVestem  Baptist  Monitor^  a  semi- 
monthly sheet,  in  East  Tennessee,  which  was  subsequently  removed  to  Alatrnma.  Mr. 
Howell's  paper  was  called  *<  Tkb  Baptist,"  and  continued  its  monthly  issue  till  the 
commencement  of  its  fourth  year,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  Banner  and  Pioneer.  The 
talents,  influence  and  untiring  effi>rts  of  Mr.  Howell,  since  he  entered  upon  the  pastoral 
relation  with  the  Baptist  church  in  Nashville,  in  1834,  aided  as  he  has  been  by  able 
coadjutors,  have  produced  important  changes  in  the  aspect  of  things  in  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination in  Tennessee. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Session  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of 
Tennessee,  for  1840,  is  a  business-like  document,  illed  with  important  matter.  It  shows 
that  revivals  of  religion  have  prevailed  extensively  under  the  labors  of  the  Missionaries, 
—that  Home  Missions,  Foreign  Missions,  Ministerial  Education,  Bible  distribution,  Bible 
classes,  Sabbath  schools.  Temperance,  and  other  good  works  occupy  the  attention,  enli^ft 
Che  energies  and  prayers,  and  call  forth  the  contributions  of  the  denomination.  The 
Auxiliary  Convention  of  East  Tennessee  reporti  the  employment  of  eight  missionaries, 
two  of  whom  were  volunteers  who  jointly  had  travelled  6,062  miles,  and  six  of  thera 
«pent  693  days,  preached  752  sermons,  baptized  432  converts,  attended  various  protracted 
stnd  other  mecial  meetings,  and  ascertained  the  conversion  of  1,135  persons  on  their 
respective  fields  of  labor. 

The  Auxiliary  Convention  of  West  Tennessee  reports  the  employment  of  six  misnon- 
aries  for  a  part  of  the  year,  who  in  the  aggregate  travelled  9,268  miles,  preached  664  ser- 
mons, baptized  70  converts,  and  ordained  four  ministers  and  eight  deacons.  Extensive 
revivals  followed  their  labors,  and  many  converts  were  baptized  by  the  pastors  of 
churches  and  other  local  preachers. 

The  Convention  reports  the  labors  of  nine  missionaries,  (including  the  General  Agent, 
«nd  a  special  volunteer  agency  of  five  weeks  by  Mr.  Howell,)  and  the  amount  of  five 
years  and  one  week  of  time,  and  the  number  of  sermons  preached,  equal  to  one  each 
day.  The  number  of  baptisms  by  the  missionaries  and  co-operating  ministers,  not  less 
than  1,000.  A  summary  for  the  whole  State  shows  the  employment  of  21  missionaries, 
who  ordained  11  ministers  and  10  deacons,  constituted  several  churches,  and  baptized 
«bout  2,600  converts. 

Thc  Baptist  Ed uc at iow  Sociktt  or  Txitnxssbk,  held  its  tenth  annual  meeting 
•t  Nashville,  October,  1840.  Ito  object  is  to  aid  young  men  who  are  approved  by  the 
churches,  for  the  ministry.  A  similar  society  was  formed  in  the  Western  District,  In 
1835,  and  some  efibrt  was  made  to  establish  a  seminary.  A  similar  arrangement  had 
been  meditated  in  East  Tennessee.  The  great  demand  lor  an  educated  ministry,  and 
the  lil»eral  proffer  made  by  the  churches  and  brethren,  gave  origin  to  the  plan  of  the 
€fmo»  Onmerwtjf  of  Jktmessee^  t»  he  composed  of  branches,  located  in  Eastern, 
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Middle,  and  Wefltera  Tennessee.  These  colleges  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
Faculty,  consisting  of  a  Professor  of  Mathematics,  a  Professor  of  Languages,  and  an  English 
Teacher,  with  additional  Professors  at  the  University  proper,  which  will  be  located  in 
the  Middle  District.  The  President  will  superintend  the  interests  of  all,  and  spend  a 
portion  of  his  time  in  giving  lectures  at  each  Branch.  A  Hoard  of  Trustees  were  orgio- 
ized  and  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Farnsworth  elected  President  of  the  University. 

The  Tennessee  Baptist  Bible  Association  was  formed  in  1839.  Its  object  b  to  aid  ia 
the  traosldiion  and  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  heathen  and  other  destitute  lands. 

The  Tennessee  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  organized  in  1816,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  Baplidt  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Its  contributions  for  1840  were  $312.  Con- 
tributions  for  Foreign  Missions,  have  been  made  frequently  through  other  channels. 

ILLINOIS. 

This  State  stretches  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  river  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  for  the  distance  of  nearly  700  miles,  to  follow  its  meanderings.  It  extends  from  87 
to  42  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude.  Its  extreme  lensth  is  384  miles,  and  its  extreme 
width  220  miles ;  its  average  width  160  miles.  Its  area,  including  a  comer  of  lake  Michigan, 
€0,000  square  miles.  No  State  has  an  equal  amount  of  rich,  arable  land.  The  population 
in  1840,  taking  the  highest  rates  in  each  county,  from  the  returns  of  both  the  United  States, 
and  Slate  census,  amounted  to  490,000; — making  an  increase  in  five  years,  of  220,000. 

The  Baptists  were  the  first  Protestant  Christians  to  enter  this  region.  The  conquest  of 
the  country  by  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  in  1778,  and  the  organixation  of  a  civil 
government  by  Virginia,  opened  the  way  for  American  emigration,  and  by  1786,  a  num- 
ber of  families  had  settled  on  the  American  Bottom,  and  in  the  hill  country  of  what  is  now 
Monroe  County.  They  came  chiefly  from  Western  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  In  1787, 
Elder  James  Smith,  a  Baptist  minister,  whose  name  Is  fband  on  the  first  table  for 
Kentucky,  made  them  a  visit,  and  preached  the  gospel  with  good  effect.  A  few  families 
from  their  first  settlement,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  governing  their 
children,  and  holding  meetings  for  religious  purposes.  At  that  period  there  were  none 
who  had  been  members  of  churches.  Their  method  of  observing  the  Sabbath  was  to 
meet,  sins  hymns,  and  one  would  read  a  chapter  from  the  Scriptures,  or  a  sermon  from 
some  author.  No  public  prayer  was  made  till  after  the  visit  of  Smith,  and  some  had 
professed  to  be  converted.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  descendants  of  these  families 
are  now  exceedingly  numerous,  that  a  very  large  proportion  are  professors  of  relif^ion, 
that  they  are  marked  for  industry,  sobriety  and  good  order  in  their  families,  that  there  is 
not  an  immoral  person  among  all  their  descendants,  and  that  of  one  family  are  fire  brothers 
who  are  ministers  of  the  gospel.  James  Smith  visited  the  settlements  in  Illinois  three 
times.  The  Indians  made  frequent  depredations,  and  on  one  occasion  they  captured  Smith, 
and  conveyed  him  prisoner  to  their  town  on  the  Waba.<h.  The  people  of  Illinois,  though 
extremely  poor,,  raised  ^170  for  his  ransom.  In  1793,  Joseph  Lillard,  a  Methodist 
preacher  visited  this  remote  settlement.  In  (he  commencement  of  1794,  Elder  Joaiah 
Dotlge  of  Kentucky,  made  a  visit  to  the  Illinois  country,  and  In  the  month  of  February, 
iMptized  James  Lemen,  Sen.,  Catharine  Lemen  his  wife,  John  Gibbons,  and  Isaac  Enochs. 
No  church  was  organized  on  the  occasion.  Early  in  1796,  Elder  David  Badgley  removed 
his  family  from  Virginia,  to  this  land  of  promise,  and  on  the  28th  of  May  the  same  year, 
constituted  the  New  Design  church  of  28  members.  Mr.  Badgley  bad  preached  to  the 
people  for  several  weeks  previously,  in  a  revival,  aided  by  Joseph  Chance,  an  exhorter, 
and  had  baptized  15  converts.  An  association  called  the  Illinois  Union  was  organized 
in  1807,  consisting  of  five  churches,  New  Design,  Mississippi  Bottom,  Richland,  Wood- 
River  and  Silver  Creek,  four  ministers,  David  Badgley,  William  Jones,  Robert  Brazil, 
and  Joseph  Chance,  and  62  members.  In  1809,  difficulties  arose  on  the  question  of  a 
correspondence  with  the  Associations  in  Kentucky,  where  slaves  were  hekl.  Those  who 
declined  correspondence  adopted  the  appendage,  '*  Friends  to  Humanity,'*  to  the  term 
Baptist,  which  they  still  retain.  In  other  respects  they  accord  with  the  Baptists  gener- 
ally. The  South  District,  North  District,  Saline,  Vandalia,  and  Colored  Associations  in 
Illinois,  and  the  Missouri  District,  a  small  body  in  Missouri,  are  of  this  class.  Corres- 
pondence, co-operation  and  fellowship  exist  between  these  Associations  and  other  Asso- 
ciations and  the  Convention  in  Illinois,  though  by  tacit  consent  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
that  State.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Friends  of  Humanity  have  been  presented  in  our 
notes  on  Kentucky.  The  **  United  Baptists,"  re-organized  themselves  by  a  subsequent 
meeting  into  the  **  Illinois  United  Baptist  Association,'*  which,  in  1812,  included  8 
churches,  4  in  Illinois  and  4  in  Missouri,  and  4  ordained  and  two  licensed  preachers.  A 
third  party  grew  out  of  the  division,  of  two  or  three  small  churches  which  still  claimed 
to  be  the  **  Illinois  Unkm,"  but  which  in  1819  merged  in  the  Illinois  Association,  which 
at  that  period  numbered  10  churches,  8  ministers,  and  194  members.  The  Friends  of 
Humanity  in  1821,  reported  4  churches,  9  ordained  ministers  and  186  members.  The 
subject  of  both  Foreign  and  Domestic  missions,  was  Introduoed  iolo  the  iliiAois  AssociafioB 
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in  1818,  and  met  with  approbation,  and  a  social  organization  for  niisaion  and  education 
parpoaes  was  recommended  to  be  formed  in  conjanclion  with  the  Bethel  and  Missouri 
Associations  west  of  the  Miasis«ippi,  the  same  autumn.  This  organization  was  called 
**  The  United  Society  for  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel.*'  Its  object  was  **  to  aid  in  spreading^ 
the  gospel  and  promoting  common  schools  in  the  Western  parts  of  America,  both  amongst 
the  whites  and  Indians.  The  labors  of  this  Society  will  be  noticed  in  our  notes  oa 
Missouri.  The  missionaries  employed  to  preach  to  the  destitute  in  Illinois  were  David 
Badgley  and  William  Jones.  Two  churches.  Little  Wabash  and  Lamotte,  were  gathered 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Illinois  Territory  in  1815,  which  appear  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Wabash  District  Association  of  that  year.  Thomas  Kennedy  was  a  licensed  preacher  aad 
a  member  of  the  latter  church.  In  1820  the  churches  of  Lamotte,  Little  Village.  Grand 
Prairie,  Little  Wabash  and  Glady  Fork  existed  in  the  settlements  near  the  Wabash  River, 
and  were  connected  with  the  Wabash  District  Association.  They  numbered  jointly  130 
members.  The  same  year  (1820)  the  Muddy  River  Baptist  Association,  consisting  of  six 
churches,  four  preachers,  and  150  members,  was  formed  in  the  south*eastern  part  of  the 
State.  Some  o(  the  churches  had  been  in  eziatence  several  years  and  connected  with  aD 
association  in  Kentucky.  In  1818,  the  eccentric  Daniel  Parker,  removed  from  Tennessee 
to  Crawford  County,  III.,  of  whose  doctrine  some  notice  will  be  given  under  Indiana. 
His  efforts  against  missions  produced  divisions  in  the  Associations  in  Illinois,  so  that  the 
Illinois  Association  declared  a  virtual  noii- fellowship  with  missionary  operations  in  1824, 
and  similar  declarations  were  made  by  other  associations  at  subsequent  periods.  For 
several  years  very  few  revivals  of  religion  were  enjoyed  and  the  principal  additions  to  the 
churches  were  from  immigration.  The  Friends  of  Humanity  were  the  most  active  Id 
preaching  to  the  destitute,  and  received  considerable  accessions  by  conversions.  In  1830, 
they  had  two  Associations  in  this  State,  (besides  one  in  Missouri,)  which  included  19 
churches,  25  ministers,  and  632  members.  Successive  revivals,  under  the  preaching  of 
ministers  and  students  connected  with  Rock  Spring  Seminary,  produced  churches  at 
Edwardsville,  Rock  Spring  and  Upper  Alton,  which  were  formed  without  any  direct 
connection  with  the  existing  subdivisions  of  the  denomination.  After  due  consultation  a 
circular  was  sent  forth  by  these  churches,  inviting  a  conference  with  Baptist  ministers 
and  brethren,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  consult  on  the  interests  of  religion  and  devise 
measures  to  secure  harmony  and  mutual  co-operation  amongst  the  churches  and  brethren 
in  Illinois  in  advancing  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  In  response,  about  25  ministers  and 
a  large  number  of  private  brethren  met  at  Edwardsville  in  October,  1830.  After  orga- 
nizatton  and  mutual  consultation,  committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  reports  on  Qie 
following  subjects,  which  were  subsequently  presented  and  adopted. 

1.  On  the  condition  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  this  State.  2.  On  the  proceedings  ol 
the  Illinois  Association  in  its  declaration  of  non-fellowship  with  missionaries.  3.  Ob 
terms  of  union  amongst  the  churches.  4.  On  a  system  of  travelling  preaching,  to  supply 
destitute  churches  and  settlements.  5.  To  prepare  an  address  to  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation throughout  Illinois.  6.  On  finance  and  printing!  An  impressive  circular  was 
prepared  and  sent  forth,  and  a  "  Union  meeting  '*  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  same  place 
in  July,  1831,  for  further  consultation.  The  conference  also  advised  the  three  unasso- 
dated  chorches  before  named,  to  form  a  new  association,  and  which  might  be  regarded 
as  a  rallying  point  of  union.  This  was  done,  and  the  new  organization  took  the  name 
of  the  EdwardtvUU  Baptist  ^isociation.  Its  statistics  at  that  period  were  3  churches,. 
1  ordained  and  2  licensed  preachers,  and  77  members,  three -fourths  of  whom  had  been 
baptized  within  two  years.  This  Association,  after  dismissing  two  churches  to  other 
Associstions,  had  12  churches,  13  ordained  and  7  licentiate  ministers,  and  591  members, 
at  its  eleventh  session  in  May,  1840. 

The  year  1831,  opened  with  a  ministers*  meeting  of  unusual  interest  at  Rock  Spring. 
A  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  of  which  one  was  a  solemn  pledge  to  make  special 

i»rayer  for  each  other's  children.  Ministers  in  the  Western  States  have  to  be  absent 
rom  their  families  much  of  their  time,  and  sometimes  many  weeks  in  succession.  It 
deserves  note  that  all  the  families  of  the  ministers  who  entered  into  this  covenant  have 
since  been  remarkably  bleased  of  God.  Many  of  their  families  are  large,  but  few  of  their 
children  remain  unconverted.  A  series  of  interesting  revivals  followed  during  the  year 
1831,  and  part  of  1832,  and  more  than  1,000  converts  were  baptized  and  added  to  the 
churches. 

In  1833,  at  the  '*  Union  meeting,"  preliminary  measures  were  adopted  to  constitute  a 
convention,  and  which  was  consummated  in  1834,  with  the  name  of  the  "  Baptist  Con- 
vention of  Illinois.*'  Its  objects  are  to  collect  and  publish  statistical  accounts  of  the 
churches  and  associatkms  in  this  State — to  devise  and  execute  plans  to  promote  travelling 
preaching,  and  supplying  destitute  churches  and  neighborhoods  with  the  preached  gospel 
— to  promote  ministerial  education,  and  aid  in  promoting  education  in  general — to  pro- 
mote and  extend  union  and  harmony  among  Baptists  in  Illinois— and  to  circulate  infor- 
mation by  the  press  and  other  means,  and  especially  on  those  subjects  that  pertain  more 
immediately  to  our  denominatloo. 
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Its  diveroity  of  objects  and  Its  plan  ofopemtlons  make  it  auxiliary  to  the  Baptist  Board 
of  Poreifrn  Millions,  tlie  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  tlie  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  American  Baptiiit  Publication  and  Sunday  School  Society. 
In  Home  Misi^ion  operationii,  (or  the  yeareudine  October  16,  1840,  including  volunteer 
missionary  services  reported,  the  amount  is  8,t$64  days,  or  upwards  of  ten  years,  in  per* 
forming  which  the  missionaries  travelled  about  20,000  miles,  preached  about  2,100  ser- 
mons, besides  a  large  number  of  lectures,  exhortations  and  addresses,  baptized  800 
converts,  and  reported  the  baptism  of  200  more  by  other  ministers  on  their  fields  of 
labor,  aided  In  constituting  20  churches,  besides  visiting  families,  tract  distribution,  visit- 
ing Sabbath  and  week-day  schools,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  promoting  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness.  An  estimate  of  the  voluntary  miMioiiary  labor  by  Baptist 
ministers  who  have  made  no  specific  report,  but  known  to  the  Secretary,  would  equal 
2,000  days,  in  co-operation,  and  forming  this  Convention,  at  the  close  of  1840,  tliere 
were  18  associations,  159  churches,  98  ordained  and  42  licensed  ministers,  and  5,921 
members.    800  converts  were  reported  as  having  been  baptized. 

The  number  of  Associations  in  the  State  that  do  not  co-operate  with  the  Convention, 
some  of  which  have  declared  non-fellowship  with  all  benevolent  societies,  and  others 
remain  in  a  neutral  attitude,  are  lourteen.  These  include  about  185  churches,  106  min- 
isters, and  about  5,000  members.  The  number  baptized  iu  this  connection  in  1840,  b 
about  300. 

There  is  also  a  class  of  Baptists,  known  in  the  Western  States  as  **  Retbrmers,**  or 
<*  Canipbellites,"  from  their  affinity  to  the  peculiar  views  of  Alexander  Campbell.  In 
liKnois,  they  have  103  churches,  probably  75  preachers  and  expounders  of  the  word,  and 
4,929  members. 

Periodical  Press. 

fn  1829,  a  weekly  paper,  called  the  **  Pioneer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley**  was  eatab- 
lished  at  Rock  Spring,  and  continued  in  that  form  for  one  year.  It  was  then  issued  for 
one  year  in  a  pamphlet  form,  semi-monthly,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Western  Pioneer.** 
Another  smiiH  periodical  was  issued  for  a  period,  mooihly,  from  the  same  preas,  and 
called  the  **  Western  Baptist**  Its  specific  object  was  to  counteract  the  aniinomianiam 
of  Daniel  Parker,  and  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  (Jampbell.  In  1832,  both  were  merged  in 
one,  and  issued  on  a  medium  sheet  semi-monthly,  by  the  name  of  **  The  Pioneer  and 
Western  Baptists*  Another  change  in  1836,  brought  out  the  "  Westetn  Pioneer^** 
weekly,  on  an  imperial  sheet,  issued  from  Upper  Alton,  and  which  in  January,  1839,  waa 
united  with  the  Baptist  Banner  as  already  noticed.  The  same  press,  for  two  yeara,  putn 
lished  a  small  monthly  quarto,  called  **  The  Sunday  School  Banner,**  and  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Illinois  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  periodical  press  has  had  no  small  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  that 
portion  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  who  are  engaged  in  benevolent  societies. 

Literary  and  Theological  InttituHons. 

In  1827,  the  '*Roek  Sirring  I%eologieal  and  High  School**  was  opened.  Rock 
Spring  is  a  country  situation,  18  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  and  en  the  great  stage  road 
to  Vlncennes  and  Lonisville.  The  seminary  commenced  with  23  students  of  both  sexes, 
which  number  in  a  few  weeks  were  increased  to  100.  At  that  period  no  school  for 
boarders  tinder  Protestant  direction,  existed  in  Illinois  or  Missouri.  In  1881,  the  echool 
closed  witli  the  view  of  its  removal  to  Upper  Alton,  as  the  commencement  of  a  college. 
The  institution  opened  again  in  1832,  under  the  name  of  "  jSlton  Semhuary,**  During 
two  or  three  years,  as  at  Rock  Spring,  the  school  was  composed  of  male  and  female 
atadents.  The  number  of  different  students  annually,  was  from  80  to  90.  A  charter  for 
a  college  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  during  its  session  of  1834-5,  under  the  name  ojf 
the  **Mton  CoUe^e  of  Illinois**  In  consequence  of  the  liberal  donation  of  ten  ihotS" 
sand  dollars  made  in  1835,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  SnuRTLRpr  of  Boston,  Ms.,  the  name 
in  the  charter  has  been  changed  to  that  of  "  Shurtleff  College  of  Alton,  Illinois.** 

In  1836-7,  the  whole  number  of  different  students  during  the  year  was  82 

Pursuing  preparatory,  classical,  or  collegiate  studies,  22 

In  1837-8,  whole  number,  88 

Pursuing  preparatory,  classical,  or  collegiate  stttdies,  85 

Id  1838-9,  whole  number,  78 

Pursuing  preparatory,  classical,  or  collegiate  studies,  86 

Id  1839-40,  whole  number,  101 

Pursuing  preparatory,  classical,  or  collegiate  studies,  48 

At  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  in  September,  1839,  two  classes  were 
formed  in  the  collegiate  department.    But  id  recitations  no  separation  has  been  made 
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between  these  classes  and  those  students  pursuing  only  a  partial  collegiate  courae.  To 
accommodate  the  circumslances  of  the  country,  and  the  situation  of  many  young  men 
who  cannot  well  pass  through  a  full  collegiate  course,  means  are  provided  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  for  a  partial  course,  by  select  branches,  but  a  full  collegiate  course 
IS  designed  to  be  equal  to  the  highest  standard  of  education  in  the  New  England  Colleges. 
A  principle  laid  down  by  the  Faculty  is  that  every  branch  taught  shall  be  thoroughly 
studied.  The  Scriptures,  by  the  laws  of  the  College,  in  all  iu  departments,  have  been 
made  a  text- book.  The  extremes  of  sectarian  bigotry  and  infidel  neglect  will  be  avoided. 
This  is  a  principle,  wc  think,  adopted  in  all  the  colleges  in  the  West,  which  are  under 
the  patronage  of  any  Protestant  Christian  denomination. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  are  Rev.  Washington  Leverett,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  Rev.  Zenas  B.  Newman,  English  and  Classical  Teacher,  Rev. 
Warren  Leverett,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department.  Rev.  I.  T.  Hinton,  of 
Chicago,  has  been  chosen  President  of  (he  College,  but  his  acceptance  of  the  trust  is  yet 
undecided.  ** Mton  Theological  Seminary"  in  its  official  arrangements,  is  distinct 
from  Shurtleff  College,  and  designed  as  the  foundation  for  a  complete  Theological  Insti- 
tution. At  present,  several  young  men  are  pursuing  studies  preparatory  to  the  Christiaa 
ministry.  A  number  who  were  former  members  of  this  institution,  or  of  the  one  at 
Rock  Spring,  are  now  filling  important  stations  as  pastors  of  churches,  or  travelling  mis- 
sionaries in  the  western  States. 

The  Alton  Theological  Seminary  is  open  for  those  only  who  give  evidence  of  genoine 
piety,  with  suitable  gilts  and  attainments,  and  of  being  influenced  by  proper  motives.  In 
wi.*ihing  to  pursue  theological  studies,  or  who  give  evidence  of  having  been  called  to  the 
work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  who,  moreover,  present  certificates  from  churches  ol* 
which  they  are  members,  approving  of  their  devoting  themselves  to  this  work. 

Course  of  Study. — The  regular  and  full  course  of  study  embraces  Biblical  Literature, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Biblical  Theology,  Pastoral  Duties,  and  in  short  the  various 
studies  and  exercises  appropriate  to  a  Theological  Seminary,  designed  to  assist  those  who 
would  understand  the  Bible  clearly,  and  as  faithful  ministers  of  Christ  hiculcate  its  divine 
Je.«8ous  most  successfully. 

Those,  however,  who  are  prevented  by  age,  or  other  circumstances  from  pursuing  « 
full  course  of  study,  may  pursue  a  short  one  in  Engliih  only,  and  attend  to  those  branches 
which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  the  sacred  work  of  the  ministry,  such  as  Bibli- 
cal Geography,  and  Oriental  Customs,  General  Principles  of  Interpreting  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity,  Church  History,  Pastoral  Duties,  &c. 

The  academical  year  in  the  College  commences  in  September,  and  is  drvided  into  three 
terms,  two  of  14  weeks  each,  and  one  of  15  weeks.  Commencement  is  the  last  Wed- 
nesday in  July. 

The  expenses  of  tuition  in  the  collegiate  department,  and  in  classical  studies  in  the 
preparatory  department,  $20  per  annum.     In  English  studies,  $16. 

The  Library  both  of  the  "Seminary,**  and  the  "  College,'  consists  of  about  1,000 
volumes.  The  buildings  arc,  1st.  The  **  Academic  Hail**  a  building  of  brick,  42  feet 
lone:  And  32  wide,  two  stories  high,  erected  in  1832.  2nd.  The  **  Seminary  HaU  and 
Rrfectory"  erected  in  1835.  The  main  body  is  42  feet  by  38,  consisting  of  a  basement 
containing  kitchen^),  dining  hall,  &c.,  two  stories,  and  an  attic  above,  whh  wings  ap- 
pended. This  is  the  property  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  but  occupied  for  College 
purposes.  8d.  The  **  College  Edificet^  of  brick,  120  feet  long,  and  44  wide,  four  stories 
in  height,  to  contain  66  rooms.  This  building  was  erected  and  enclosed  In  1840,  but 
remains  untini^ihed.  The  College  owns  a  quantity  of  town  lots  in  Upper  Alton,  and 
about  300  acres  of  valuable  land  adjoining,  with  two  or  three  tracts  of  unimproved  land  ia 
other  counties,  li^has  a  fund  of  about  $4,200  on  interest,  the  proceeds  of  an  Improved  farm, 
the  donation  of  the  Hon.  Cyrus  Edwards,  towards  the  endowment  of  tho  Professorship 
of  Mdihemaiics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  $3,000,  the  moiety  of  the  Shurtleff  donation, 
towards  (he  endowment  of  a  Prolessor^hip  of  Rhetoric,  Oratory  and  Belleslettres.  The 
debt  on  the  new  collece  edifice,  for  which  subscriptions  have  been  raised  in  part  for  ks 
liquidation,  is  about  $5,000.  A  subitcription  for  $10,000  has  been  opened  to  endow  the 
Presidency,  of  which  about  $1,500  have  been  secured. 

The  Baptist  denomination  in  Illinois,  for  a  number  of  years,  have  co-operated  efficiently 
with  other  denominations  in  establishing  Sabbath  schools,  in  Bible  distribution,  in  Tem- 
perance eflbrt:*,  in  Tract  distribution,  and  in  the  promotion  of  common  schools. 

Very  recently,  a  portion  of  the  denomination,  co-operating  with  churches  in  Wiskon- 
sin,  have  organized  the  **  Northwestern  Baptist  Convention,"  and  contemplate  t  religious 
periodical,  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Northwestern  Baptist." 

(To  bt  coodtfdtd  Id  on  out  ovmbw.) 
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LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION   IN  THE  SCANDINAVIAN 

COUNTRIES. 

[By  B«T.  RosamT  Baud.] 


LITERATURE  OP  DENMARK. 

Tbb  literature  of  Denmark,  like  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  excepting 
Italy  and  Greece,  is  modern.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  twelflh  century,  and  the 
first  part  of  the  thirteenth,  during  the  reign  of  the  Valdemars,  there  was  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  learning  in  Denmark.  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  many 
others  endeavored  to  promote  knowledge  among  their  countrymen,  and  by  their 
writings  contributed  mueh  to  that  effect.  A  long  interval  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism  succeeded.  But  in  the  fifleenth  century  letters  began  to  revive, 
tinder  the  reign  of  Christian  I.;  the  first  king  of  the  present  dynasty — that  of 
the  house  of  Oldenburg, — by  whom  the  University  of  Copenhagen  was  estab- 
lished in  1478.  In  the  reign  of  his  sou  John,  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced 
into  the  kingdom.  Christian  II.  reformed  the  schools,  and  did  much  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Reformation,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  reign  of  his  son 
and  successor,  Frederick  I.,  when  the  doctrines  of  Luther  were  established 
throughout  the  country. 

Christian  III.  and  Frederick  II.  did  much  to  promote  the  education  of  their 
subjects.  But  it  is  to  the  son  of  the  latter,  Christian  IV.,  that  Denmark  is 
indebted  for  the  foundation  of  many  of  her  literary  establishments.  It  was  he 
who  led  the  country  to  depend  on  its  own  resources,  instead  of  deriving  every 
thing  from  Germany.  He  was  himself  a  literary  man,  fond  of  mathematics  and 
well  skilled  in  German,  Latin  and  Italian,  beside  his  native  tongue.  His  ex- 
ample had  much  influence  on  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  them 
learned  the  Latin  language  well.  Dr.  Niels  Hemmingsen  lived  in  that  period, 
and  was  celebrated  as  a  fine  Latinist  During  the  reign  of  Christian  IV.,  the 
university  was  renovated,  and  re-established  on  better  principles.  But  this 
monarch,  who  at  all  times  displayed  the  most  generous  zeal  for  the  diflTusion 
of  knowledge,  was  often  thwarted  by  the  cabals  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  clergy.  He  was  not  able  to  recal  Tycho  Brahe,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  his  native  land  during  the  regency  which  governed  in  his 
minority.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  exciting  a  considerable  spirit  for  writing 
in  Danish  among  the  literary  men  of  his  kingdom ;  and  history,  especially  that 
of  Denmark,  called  forth  no  inconsiderable  talent  Arild  Hvitfelt,  Niels  Krag, 
Olaus  Wormius,  and  Stephanus  Stephanius  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
branch  of  writing. 

But  Christian  IV.  did  not  content  himself  with  exciting  and  fostering  native 
talent  He  invited  Meursius  and  Pontanus  from  Holland,  and  enlisted  them 
also  in  the  work  of  writing  the  History  of  Denmark.  He  endeavored  even  to 
induce  Grotius  to  come  and  live  in  his  kingdom ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  went 
to  meet  him  at  Gluckstadt,  during  the  sojourn  of  that  great  man  at  Hamburg. 
He  also  encouraged  the  literature  of  Norway,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  which  he 
visited  more  than  fifty  times,  and  in  whose  prosperity  he  took  a  deep  interest 
During  his  reign,  works  on  the  geography  and  statistics  of  Denmark  were 
written  by  Stephanius,  Wormius,  Lyschander  and  Arngrim  Johnson  of  Iceland. 
Caspar  Bartolin  and  Olaus  Wormius  wrote  on  medicine ;  Christian  Longo- 
montanus,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Tycho  Brahe,  on  mathematics  and  astronomy^ 
Anders  Arreboe,  the  father  of  Danish  poetry,  lived  during  this  period,  and 
enjoyed  to  an  eminent  degree  the  patronage  of  the  king.  The  drama  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  in  Denmark  during  this  reign. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Christian  IV.  was  Frederick  III.  He  encouraged 
literature,  and  was  bioiself  a  literary  man.    He  attended  the  lectures  of  learned 
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professors,  even  sfler  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  encouraged  the  Icelandic 
literature,  and  was  the  patron  and  intimate  friend  of  the  famous  Torfaeus  of 
that  island.  It  is  to  this  monarch  that  both  the  Royal  Museum  at  Copenhagen 
and  tlie  Royal  Library  of  the  same  city  owe  their  origin.  On  the  contrary, 
his  son  and  successor,  Christian  V.,  cared  nothing  for  literature  and  science. 
Hunting  and  war  were  his  favorite  pursuits.  The  change  of  the  government, 
from  that  of  a  limited  monarchy  to  that  of  an  unlimited  one,  which  occurred  in 
1G60,  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  Every  thing  of 
this  sort  languished.  Men  did  not  dare  to  oppose  the  government.  Ole  Roseo- 
knants  incurred  a  fine  of  20,000  rix-dollars  for  publishing  his  .apology  for  the 
Danish  ^ohility^  and  advocating  the  doctrine  of  elective,  in  opposition  to 
absolute  monarchy.  Professor  Nold  was  turned  out  of  his  chair  of  divinity,  for 
ten  years,  for  maintaining  that  elected  rulers  were  better  than  hereditary  ofie#, 
(cligi  quam  nasci  meliores  principes.)  During  the  period  from  1648  to  1700, 
few  distinguished  literary  men  flourished  in  Denmark.  Peder  Resen,  was  pro- 
fessor of  law,  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  from  1662  till  1688.  He  wrote 
several  codes  of  Danish,  Norweorian,  and  Jutlandish  laws,  and  left  in  manu- 
script his  ^tlas  Danicus,  Count  Grifienfeld,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen  during  three  years,  did  much  for  his  country,  having 
drawn  up  a  code  of  laws,  of  great  excellence,  for  the  kingdom.  But  he  was 
succeeded  by  ignorant  ministers,  under  whose  sway,  discussion  on  the  subjects 
of  law,  divinity  and  politics  was  considered  treason.  But  the  physical  sciences 
received  much  attention  from  Olaus  Borch,  the  Bartolins,  and  Olaus  Roemer. 
During  this  reign  a  Danish  grammar  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Syv,  and 
a  dictionary  was  commenced  by  Counsellor  Moth,  or  under  his  auspices  rather, 
which  has  never  been  published.  These  efforts  led  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Danish  language. 

During  the  reigo  of  Frederick  IV.,  from  1700  to  1730,  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  study  of  divinity,  law,  and  philosophy.  The  physical  sciences  and 
oiedicine  greatly  declined.  Holberg  was  the  only  writer  on  law  of  this  reign. 
His  work  oo  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  was  long  and  highly  approved. 
He  wrote  still  better  on  History.  Arnas  Magnaeus,  Professor  of  Danish 
Antiquities,  flourished  at  this  period.  He  was  from  Iceland.  Albert  Thura 
wrote  on  the  history  of  literature  during  this  period.  Holberg  was  the  most 
distinguished  poet  of  that  day. 

In  the  reign  of  Christian  VI.,  who  was  no  great  encourager  of  letters,  lived 
Langebek,  Pontoppidan  and  Gram,  all  men  of  merit,  who  chiefly  wrote  on 
History.  Andrew  Hojer  was  a  distinguished  historian  of  this  day.  Tyge 
Hofman  was  a  biographer.  At  this  period  pulpit  oratory  advanced  greatly. 
In  this  department  Peter  FJersleb,  Bishop  of  Zealand,  excelled  all  others. 
Christian  VI.  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  V.  in  1746.  During  his  reign, 
literature  made  great  progress.  In  his  reign,  Oedcr,  Reverdil,  Bishop  Pont- 
oppidan, Carsten,  Niebuhr,  Rev.  Hans  Strom,  the  Lntkens,  Jens  Krafl,  Bishop 
Gunverus,  Eilchor,  Koford  Anker,  Sulim,  A.  G.  Carstens,  L.  Thorn,  Llixdorph, 
Jens  Hoysgaard,  Jacob  Baden,  Evald,  Tullin,  Stenerlsen,  added  much  to  the 
growing  literary  stores  of  Denmark. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Christian  VII.,  much  was  done  by  the  ministers  to 
promote  knowledge.  It  was  then  that  Denmark  began  to  adopt  the  noble  plan 
of  sending,  at  the  public  expense,  men  of  talents  abroad  to  other  lands,  to 
cultivate  their  minds,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  country  whatever  of  science  or 
art  they  might  find  which  might  be  usefully  transplanted  to  the  Danish  shores. 
The  University  of  Copenhagen  was  still  farther  improved;  schools  for  educating 
schoolmasters  began  to  be  established,  as  well  as  Latin  schools  of  a  higher 
character  than  usual,  were  opened.  Liberty  of  the  press  was  granted  through 
the  influence  of  the  famous  Struensee,  in  1770,  in  the  fullest  sense,  even  more 
fully  than  SneedorfT  and  the  Lutkens  had  hoped  for  during  the  former  reign. 
During  this  reign  the  vassalage  of  the  Danish  peasantry,  and  the  Danish  slave- 
trade  were  abolished.  The  liberty  of  the  press  did  not  long  continue  in  Den- 
mark. Afler  various  vicissitudes,  it  was  brought  under  such  restraints,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  annihilated  in  1799. 
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Politics  have  never  formed  the  subject  of  much  writing  in  Denmark.  In  1785, 
however,  Professor  Rabbek  and  Mr.  Pram  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine,  called  the  Minerva,  which  continued  until  1809.  A  vast 
deal  of  talent  was  displayed  in  that  periodical.  Almost  all  the  eminent  literary 
men  of  that  day  wrote  for  it  Politics  occupied  a  large  space  in  it  Abraham- 
son,  Tyge  Rothe,  Pram,  Rev.  Mr.  Birckner,  and  M.  de  Hennings,  a  court 
chamberlain,  furnished  excellent  treatises  for  the  Minerva,  in  favor  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.*  Mr.  Samoe  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birckner  attacked  the 
institution  of  nobility.  So  that  not  a  little  courage  was  shown  in  his  work. 
But  no  work  during  that  period  produced  such  excitement  as  Count  Schmettou's 
little  volume  on  Standing  Armies.  That  the  fearless  course  of  this  band  of 
advocates  of  reform  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  government,  is  unquestionable. 
But  no  change  of  great  moment  has  yet  taken  place  on  the  points  which  they 
discussed. 

Few  Danish  writers  are  better  known  in  the  literary  world  than  Heiberg,  the 
dramatic  poet  and  general  scholar,  and  Malte  Brun,the  geographer.  Both  were 
banished  from  the  country — the  former  in  1800,  and  the  latter  sometime  after- 
ward— for  the  political  opinions  which  they  had  strongly  expressed  in  some 
works  which  they  had  published.  Both  went  to  France,  where  their  talents 
secured  them  much  distinction. 

Professor  Jena  Moller,  Professor  P.  E.  MuUer,  Professor  Heiberg,  and  Mr. 
Seidelin  were  popular  prose  writers  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and 
Thaarup  and  Baggesen  are  well  known  poets  of  that  period. 

Niebuhr,  the  historian  and  traveller,  wrote  his  valuable  works  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  The  greatest  poet 
whom  Denmark  possesses  at  the  present  day  is  Oehlenschlsger,  who  is  indeed 
reckoned  among  the  first  of  all  living  poets.  He  has  written  much.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  writers  of  this  kingdom  in  our  day,  we  must  also  reckon 
Finn  Magnuasenj  who  has  written  on  Mythology  ;  Oersted^  SchUgel^  and  Roaen* 
vinge^  who  have  written  on  Law ;  Qrundvig^  a  sweet  religious  poet,  of  a  very 
original  genius;  Ra$k,  who  has  written  on  Languages;  MWer^  who  has  written 
on  the  Scandinavian  Antiquities ;  Wtrlauff^  EngeUtoft^  and  OersUdf  who  have 
written  on  various  subjects ;  Rev,  Dr,  Clausen,  of  the  Theological  Faculty 
in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  who  has  written  on  the  spirit  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  Protestantism,  and  various  works  relating  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  Ecclesiastical  History ;  Dr.  Madvig,  who  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  is  the 
editor  of  Cicero's  De  Finibus,  and  author  of  several  other  works ;  ProfesBW 
Molbeckj  author  of  a  Danish  Dictionary,  and  various  other  works  illustrative  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  Denmark ;  Dr,  Bromted,  Professor  of  Greek,  and 
author  of  Travels  in  Greece,  a  work  which  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
other  languages;  and  the  Rev. Dr. Mofutcr,  Bishop  of  Zealand,  a  very  eminent 
preacher,  and  author  of  various  collections  of  sermons  and  other  books,  partly 
of  a  religious  and  partly  of  a  literary  nature.  In  1833,  he  published  his  Con^ 
iideraiions  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faiths  in  two  volumes,  12mo ;  a 
work  full  of  excellent  views,  and  displaying  a  profbund  acquaintance  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart — ^This  catalogue  might  be  greatly  enlarged,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  do  so.  Few  countries  of  the  same  extent  of  population 
have  so  many  literary  men  or  so  considerable  a  literature  as  Denmark.  And 
it  certainly  must  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  pure  love  of  literature  and 
science,  for  their  own  sakes,  which  can  induce  a  man  to  write  a  valuable  and 
extended  work  in  the  Danish  language,  which  is  a  language  wholly  unknown 
to  the  literati  of  the  world  at  large,  and  which  is  probably  not  read  by  a  popu- 
lation, in  Denmark  and  Norway,  of  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half— for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Holstein  and  Sleswig,  two  very  important  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  speak  the  German,  and  not  tho  Danish  language. 
It  can  hardly  be  the  love  of  fame  which  operates  on  tlie  Danish  savant,  inducing 

*  Air.  Birckner  publiched  a  book  on  iho  Liberty  of  the  Preet  and  ite  Lawi,  in  the  year  1797.  This  book 
made  a  great  •entation,  and  was  read  with  vaat  interest.  Several  ediiiona  were  printed,  the  first  jear 
after  it  was  pobiuhed. 
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him  to  write  tomes  of  learning.  Nor  can  it  be  the  lore  of  money,  for  eorelj 
▼erj  little  can  be  obtained  in  that  way,  as  the  demand  for  books  in  that  language 
cannot  be  so  considerable  as  to  enable  publishers  in  Copenhagen  to  give  the 
Danish  authors  anything  like  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  works. 

Denmark  is  rich  in  scientific  and  literary  journals.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  most  important  of  these  periodical  works.  In  Theology--Abrrftdt 
Tidsskrijtfor  ChrisUlig  The^logij  (Northern  Journal  of  Christian  Theology); 
Thtologisk  Tiduir^  (Theological  Journal);  Tids$knjt  far  UdelamdUk  Tkeo- 
logiik  LUeraiur,  (JournaJ  of  Foreign  Theological  Literature).  In  Law — JwridM 
THdsskrift^  (Law  Journal),  by  Messrs.  Kolderup,  Rosenwinge,  P.  Bang,  and 
A.  L.  Casse.  In  Medicine — BibUoihtk  for  Latgtrj  (Library  for  Physicians). 
On  other  subjects — Orion^  HUtorisk,  Geographiik^  Maanedskriftj  (A  monthly 
work  on  Astronomy,  History,  and  Geography);  MtrdUk  TidMarifl  for  Old- 
kyndighj  (Northern  Journal  of  Antiquities);  TSdsskriJl  for  IMtratur  o^  KrUit, 
(Journal  of  Literature  and  Criticism);  jiTaturkUtorisk  Tidsskrifi,  (Journal  of 
Natural  History);  ISdsskriJt  for  Landoekonowdtj  (Journal  of  Agriculture); 
Jirehiv  for  Sooaesenetj  (Seamen's  Journal);  MUUairi  Reperiorivmj  (Militaiy 
Repertory);  Have-J^idende,  (Horticulture).  Besides  these, there  are  some  other 
things  which  we  might  enumerate  among  the  periodical  literature  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  annual  reports  of  several  of  the  literary  and  scientific  bodies. 
There  are  also  other  periodical  publications  of  less  note,  which  we  deem  on- 
necessary  to  mention. 

But  Denmark  is  not  rich  in  newspaper  literature  of  a  political  character.  Not 
that  there  are  no  newspapers  in  Denmark.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  tolerably 
numerous.  But  the  censorship  of  the  press  is  rigid,  and  by  consequence,  the 
political  journals,  if  the  newspapers  of  Denmark  deserve  that  name,  are  ex- 
ceedingly tame,  and  contain  nothing  but  summaries  of  domestic  and  foreign 
intelligence,  with  the  omission  of  every  thing  which  might  have  a  bearing  on 
the  government  of  the  country  directly  or  indirectly.  Not  only  so,  but  &ere 
are  other  countries,  respecting  which  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  most  speak  very 
cautiously,  or  he  will  soon  find  himself  in  trouble.  If  any  thing  be  said  against 
Russia,  or  Prussia,  or  Austria,  he  will  soon  have  the  ministers  of  those  govern- 
ments, resident  at  Copenhagen,  thundering  away  at  his  door,  or  rather  the 
Danish  government  officers,  Uiroogh  their  instigation.  Thus  a  restrictive  policy 
fetters  the  newspaper  press,  and  renders  it  wholly  lifeless  and  inefficient.  The 
consequence  is  that  newspapers  are  not  much  read  or  esteemed  in  Denmark 
■ave  for  the  general  intelligence  which  they  contain,  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world,  and  still  more,  for  the  prices-current  which  they  give  of  the  state  of  the 
Bourse  or  exchange  at  Hamburg,  at  London,  and  at  8l  Petersburg.  Certainly 
the  newspaper  press  may  be  greatly  abused,  and  made  an  engine  of  evil.  But 
even  some  abuse  of  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  this  total  inefficiency.  The  day  has 
come  when  the  world  is  moved,  not  by  large  volumes,  however  well  written 
they  may  be,  but  by  the  periodical  sheet,  by  the  newspaper  skilfully  conducted. 
8uch  a  journal  contains  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
information,  not  only  of  a  political,  but  also  of  a  moral  and  literary  nature.  The 
power  of  the  newspaper  press  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  world  at  large. 
But  until  this  day,  that  influence  has  scarcely  reached  Denmark,  nor  can  it  do 
so,  as  long  as  the  restrictions  which  shackle  it  are  suffered  to  continue. 


EDUCATION  IN  DENMARK. 

The  Danes  are,  in  general,  a  well  educated  nation.  Probably  in  no  country 
in  Europe,  out  of  Germany,  are  the  people  so  generally  able  to  read.  For  a 
long  period  the  government  has  encouraged  education.  But  the  present  excel- 
lent state  of  things,  as  it  regards  primary  schools,  dates  from  1814,  when  the 
late  monarch  directed  that  more  systematic  measures  than  had  ever  before  been 
adopted  should  be  employed  to  secure  the  instruction  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
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To  8ucb  an  extent  do  (he  elements,  at  least,  of  education  exist  in  this  country, 
that  it  is  very  rare  indeed  to  find  a  native  Dane  who  cannot  read.  Many  per- 
sons of  great  respectability  have  assured  us  that  they  never  have  seen  an  adult 
person  who  was  not  so  far  educated  as  to  be  able  to  read,  and  few  who  cannot 
write. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Denmark  has  been  a 
most  effective  means  of  promoting  the  instruction  of  the  people,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent.  In  that  church  it  is  the  practice  to  receive  to  the  first  com- 
munion all  the  youth,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  who  are  deemed  fit 
to  be  confirmed  and  to  come  to  that  ordinance.  And  such  is  the  extent  and 
the  influence  of  custom,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  made  at  least  his  first 
communion  before  any  young  person  can>  gain  any  respectable  employment. 
In  most  cases,  even  apprentices  must  have  made  their  first  communion  before 
they  can  begin  to  learn  their  trade.  If  they  have  not  done  it,  the  master  is 
obliged  to  allow  them  a  certain  portion  of  time  ewery  week  in  which  to  receive 
instruction  from  the  pastor  of  the  parish  until  they  are  prepared  to  receive  the 
communion.  This  fact  makes  the  master  unwilling  to  receive  as  apprentices 
those  who  have  not  been  confirmed.  A  person  cannot  be  married  unless  he 
has  been  confirmed.  This  is  almost  a  universal  rule  of  custom  in  the  countries 
in  the  north  of  Europe — Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland — in  which 
the  Lutheran  church  may  be  said  to  be  the  sole,  if  not  the  exclusive  one.  But 
it  would  be  rare,  we  apprehend,  to  find  a  pastor  in  any  of  those  countries,  who 
would  receive  a  person  to  the  first  communion  who  had  not  previously  under- 
gone a  course  of  preparatory  instruction,  and  who  could  not  read  sufilciently 
well  to  be  able  to  peruse  the  sacred  Scriptures.  And  as  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  the  people,  one  may  say  rather  the  entire  mass,  save  perhaps  in  the 
large  towns,  consider  that  they  would  be  heathen  if  they  did  not  at  the  ordinary 
age  receive  confirmation,  it  happens  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  person  of  adult  age 
who  has  not  made  his  first  communion.  This  fact  being  universal,  or  nearly 
so,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  great  its  influence  must  be  in  promoting  the  elementary 
part  of  an  education.  Certainly  very  many  persons  can  read  very  imperfectly  ; 
but  still  it  is  sufficient  to  comply  with  the  custom,  or  rather  the  law  which  pre- 
vails in  reference  to  this  subject.  There  is  a  sort  of  disgrace  in  not  belonging 
to  the  church,  which  has  operated  very  powerfully  to  make  parents  instruct 
their  children  themselves,  or  send  them  to  school,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
be  prevented  by  not  being  able  to  read,  from  enjoying  what  is  considered  so 
great  a  privilege.  We  state  this  fact  fully  here,  because  it  has  so  great  a 
bearing  on  the  state  of  education  of  all  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  in 
which  the  Protestant  religion  prevails,  and  especially  that  branch  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  which  is  called  the  Lutheran,  or  the  Church  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  under  which  denomination  it  is  better  known  on  the  continent 

Primary  schools  are  established  by  law  all  over  Denmark,  and  are  maintained 
by  the  Parishes.  Each  Parish  is  obliged  to  furnish  the  means  of  sustaining 
within  its  limits  as  many  schools  as  are  necessary  to  give  all  the  children  within 
those  limits  an  education.  The  Parishes  must  erect  and  keep  in  repair  suitable 
school-houses.  The  Parishes  are  required  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 
This  is  done  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  first  place,  almost  every  school-house 
has,  adjoining  it,  or  at  least  not  far  from  it,  the  house  of  the  teacher,  together 
with  a  few  acres  of  ground  which  belong  to  it,  and  of  which  the  teacher  has  the 
occupancy,  as  a  part  of  his  wages.  In  the  next  place  he  receives  a  certain 
quantity  of  grain,  and  other  productions,  from  the  Parish,  also,  as  part  of  his 
salary.  In  the  third  place,  he  receives  some  money,  but  in  general  not  a  very 
considerable  sum,  for  the  wages  of  teachers  are  low  in  this  country,  where 
living  is  cheap,  and  where  salaries  of  all  sorts  are  not  great  All  tilings  con- 
sidered, perhaps  teachers  are  as  well,  or  as  sufliciently  paid  as  they  are  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  save  Prussia.  As  a  general  thing,  they  pursue  the 
business  for  life  ;  and  certainly  no  men  render  more  important  services  to  the 
state  than  do  those  of  them  who  are  capable  and  faithful. 

In  all  the  primary  schools  in  Denmark  the  children  are  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  the  catechism.  In  very  many 
schools  grammar,  iustory,  and  geography  are  also  taught 
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As  the  primary  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Parishes,  they  are  emphatically 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Pastor  of  the  Parish,  who  is  required  to  see  that 
suitable  religious  instruction  be  daily  given  to  the  children.  For  this  purpose 
as  we  have  just  said,  the  catechisms,  or  rather  two  catechisms,  and  a  history  of 
the  Bible,  are  not  only  read,  but  committed  to  memory.  The  first  catechism 
that  is  learned  is  what  is  called  Luther's  Minor  Catechism.  The  second  cate- 
chism is  that  of  Bishop  Ball6.  The  history  of  the  Bible  is  a  short  and  excellent 
one  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birch,  a  Danish  clergyman,  who  died  some  forty 
years  since. 

Normal  schools,  where  teachers  are  educated,  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  greatly  contribute  to  elevate  their  qual ideations  and  their  charac- 
ters, and  thus  improve  the  instruction  which  is  given  in  the  primary  schools  of 
the  kingdom. 

As  we  ascend  in  the  scale,  we  next  come  to  the  Grammar  or  High  Schools 
of  the  Kingdom.  Of  these  there  are  in  nil  fourteen.  They  are  situated  in  the 
chief  cities  and  centres  of  influence.  They  are  well  endowed  in  general^ 
almost  too  much  so,  for  they  have  been  able  not  only  to  give  free  instruction  to 
all  who  might  come  to  them,  but  they  also  gave,  until  lately,  a  small  premium 
to  those  who  attended.  At  present,  the  pupils  who  can  afford  it,  are  required 
to  pay  something,  but  the  sum  is  wholly  inconsiderable.  In  these  fourteen 
Grammar  schools  we  have  not  included  a  very  celebrated  and  richly  endowed 
School  or  Academy  at  Soroe,  which  is  perhaps  more  elevated  in  its  character 
than  any  of  the  fourteen  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  In  all  these  Schools  or 
Academies,  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  languages  are  taught, 
besides  the  Mathematics,  the  Grammar  of  the  Danish  language.  History, 
Geography,  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.  &c.  Tiiere  are  also  schools 
of  a  high  order  for  the  education  of  girls ;  but  we  believe  that,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  are  all  sustained  at  private  expense,  as  with  us.  There  are 
also  private  schools  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  that  there  are  two  schools,  both  established  at 
Copenhagen,  which  the  philanthropic  traveller  will  not  fail  to  visit,  if  he  can 
possibly  do  so ;— one  is  the  school  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  other  for  the 
Blind.  Both  are  well  conducted,  we  have  reason  to  believe.  That  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  has  just  become  established  in  a  large  and  commodious  baild- 
ing,  which  has  been  erected  expressly  for  it.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  of 
these  Institutions  is  not  large. 

We  now  come  to  the  Universities  of  Denmark,  which  are  two  in  number— 
that  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  by  far  the  more  important,  and  which  is  estab- 
lished for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  kingdom,  who  speak  the  Danish 
language ;  and  that  of  Kiel,  for  those  who  speak  the  German  language. 

I.    The  U£?iv£rsitt  of  CopENHAGEir. 

The  University  of  Copenhagen  was  founded  by  Christian  I.,  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  Oldenburg  dynasty,  in  the  year  1479.  But  this  prince  was 
very  poor,  and  could  not  do  much  for  this  or  any  other  important  object  So 
limited  were  the  resources  of  this  monarch,  or  rather  of  the  kingdom,  that 
when  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  James  III.  of  Scotland,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  as  pledges  for  the  payment  of 
her  dowry.    These  possessions  never  returned  to  Denmark. 

During  the  first  sixty  years  the  University  languished,  and  but  little  is  known 
of  its  history.  But  when  the  Reformation  entered  Denmark,  the  University 
received  a  new  impulse.  Christian  III.  enriched  it  with  the  possessions  which 
he  took  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  gave  it  a  new  code  of  statutes  ic 
the  year  1539.  Christian  VIL,  in  1788,  augmented  the  number  of  professors, 
and  reformed  its  statutes,  which  have  remained,  save  with  some  modifications, 
until  this  day. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  present  time  is  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred ;  of  whom  more  than  four  hundred  are  students  in  theology,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  receive  stipends  from  funds  given  by  the  sovereigns  of  Den- 
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mark,  or  by  individoal  benefactore.  In  1596,  Frederick  II.  made  provision  for 
the  gratuitous  lodging  and  board  of  one  hundred  students,  and  gave  them  a 
cloidter  and  lands  in  the  islands  of  Zealand  and  Falster.  In  16*2^3,  Christian  IV. 
founded  the  College  of  ike  Regency,  for  one  hundred  students,  which  still  exists. 
These  one  hundred  students  lodge  in  the  College  of  the  Regency,  but  do  not 
board  there.  To  pay  their  board,  they  receive,  sixty  of  them,  a  stipend  of  a 
dollar  (specie)  per  week ;  forty  of  them,  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  week.  There 
are  thirty  more,  who  receive  two  dollars  per  week.  The  revenue  of  the  Uni- 
versity amounts  each  year  to  about  $63,000  of  our  money ;  expenditures  are 
$72,000.  The  deficiency  is  supplied  from  the  interest  accruing  from  funds 
granted  by  Frederick  11.  to  establish  the  community  of  one  hundred  students, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Besides  these  royal  foundations,  there  are  others  established  by  individuals, 
which  educate  sixteen  young  men,  by  giving  them  lodgings  and  from  fifly  to 
sixty  dollars  per  annum.  Holberg,  the  poet,  led  a  legacy  to  the  University. 
He  also  bequeathed  the  income  of  a  certain  fund,  to  be  given  in  dowries  to  the 
daughters  of  the  professors ! 

The  government  of  the  University  is  administered  by  a  Senaitu  AcademicuM^ 
composed  of  sixteen  ordinary  professors,  viz:  three  from  the  faculty  of  theology, 
three  from  that  of  law,  three  from  that  of  medicine,  and  seven  from  that  of 
philosophy.  The  youngest  of  the  sixteen  performs  the  functions  of  Secretary. 
And  all  the  members  of  the  Senatus  Acaderoicus  enter  that  body  in  the  order 
of  seniority.  The  Rector  is  chosen  annually  from  the  ordinary  professors  of 
the  four  faculties  in  rotation,  so  that  each  faculty  furnishes  a  Rector  once  in 
four  years. 

There  are  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  faculty  of  theology,  3 
ordinary  and  2  extraordinary  professors;  in  the  faculty  of  law,  4  ordinsry  and 
1  extraordinary  professors ;  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  3  ordinary  and  2  ex- 
traordinary professors ;  and  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  9  ordinary  and  12 
extraordinary  professors — in  all,  36  professors.  Besides  these,  there  are  three 
JDocenies,  or  private  teachers,  and  three  teachers  of  modern  languages,  viz : 
French,  English,  and  German. 

Besides  tlie  course  of  public  lectures  which  he  is  required  to  give,  each  pro- 
fessor gives  private  courses,  after  the  manner  which  we  shall  detail  in  speaking 
of  the  University  of  Kiel.  The  professors  of  Cupenhagen,  however,  receive 
much  •  more  for  their  private  lectures  than  do  those  of  Kiel — some  of  them 
receiving  as  much  as  two  or  three  and  even  four  dollars  from  each  person  who 
attends,  for  a  series  of  lectures  of  one  hour  per  week,  during  the  term  of  six 
months. 

The  administration  of  the  funds  of  the  University  is  by  a  questor  and  two 
members  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  called  inspectoral  The  general  admin- 
istration of  the  universities,  as  well  as  that  of  the  schools  of  the  kingdom,  is 
intrusted  to  a  Direclion^  composed  of  three  members,  who  transmit  its  reports 
directly  to  the  king. 

Attached  to  the  University  there  is  a  Polytechnic  ImHtute,  in  which  there  are 
six  professors  and  a  superintendent  of  a  workshop.  These  professors  give 
courses  of  lectures  on  all  the  branches  of  Mathematics ;  on  Practical  Chemistry; 
on  Physics;  on  Mechanics;  on  J^aiural  History^  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and 
Zoology ;  and  on  Dramng,  both  Geometrical  and  MechanicaL  1  he  course  lasts 
two  years.  This  Institute  dates  from  1829.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the 
zealous  and  enlightened  exertions  of  Professor  Oersted,  its  Director.  It  has 
already  done  much  good. 

The  University  library  contains  about  80,000  volumes,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
selected  libraries  in  Europe.  It  contains  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  in 
the  Icelandic  and  other  northern  languages.  This  library  dates  from  1728. 
The  former  library  was  totally  lost  in  the  great  fire  of  that  year.  The  munifi- 
cence of  the  crown,  united  with  that  of  individuals,  among  whom  the  name  of 
Arne  Magnussen  is  conspicuous,  soon  more  than  repaired  the  loss. 

The  University  of  Copenhagen  has  had  many  distinguished  men  among  its 
professors,  in  former  times.    Tycho  Brahe  here  delivered  a  course  of  lectarea 
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on  Astronomy,  Holberg  on  Literature,  Bertolin  on  Mediciner  Among'  the 
present  professors  are  several  of  eminent  merit  in  respect  to  talent ;  sa«h  for 
example  are  Clausen,  Oersted  Madvig,  Molbeck  Oehlenschleger,  &c. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  whilst  some  countries  have  too  few  learned  men  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  population,  Denmark  has  too  many.  The 
posts  which  literary  men  can  fill  are  all  occupied,  and  those  that  pass  through 
the  University  have  often  to  wait  several  years  before  they  can  obtain  a  place 
suited  to  their  attainments. 

We  may  add  that  the  young  men  who  spend  well  their  six  years  in  the 
Gymnasium  and  four  in  the  University,  some  forth  very  mature  scholars. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  UNIVEKSITY  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

Theology. 

Profeuert, — Dr.  Henr.  Nic.  Clausen,  Dr.  Hatth.  Hag.  Hohleiiberg,*Dr.  Car.  iEmeL  Scbarlhi^ 
Dr.  Chr.  Tbom.  Englestofi,  Johannes  Marteosen. 

Law. 

ProfenoTM, — Dr.  Matthias  Hastrup  Bomemann,  Dr.  Jan.  Laar.  Andr.  KoIdenip-RosenTiage, 
Joan.  E.  Larsen,  Dr.  Ant.  Guil.  Schee);  Fred  Christ.  Bomemann. 

Hedicinb. 

Profe$ton.^-\yr.  Olaus.  Lundt  Bang,  Dr.  Daniel  Fredericus  Escbricfit,  Dr.  Carolus  Otic 
PrivaU  Teachen.—Dr.  C.  £.  H.  Levy,  Dr.  A.  G.  Soiomer. 

Philosophy. 

Pro/esson. — Dr.  Laar.  Engektoft,  Dr.  Johannes  Christianas  Oersted,  Dr.  Janas  Wllken 
Homemann,  Dr.  H.  C.  Schumacher,  Dr.  Adamus  Oehlenschl«ger,  Dr.  Ericas  Christianas  Wer- 
lauff,  Dr.  Petrus  Olaus  Bronsted.  Dr.  Fredricus  Chrisiianus  Sibiiern,  Dr.  J.  Reinhardt,  Dr.  Gre^. 
Begtrap,  Dr.  F.  C.  Peterwn,  Dr.  Joacfa.  Fred.  Schoow,  Dr.  Will.  Chrislopburas  Zeise,  Chris- 
iianus Molbech,  Dr.  G.  Forchhammer,  Dr.  Jo.  Nic.  Madvig,  N.C.  L.  Abrabams,  C.  F.  R.  Olofteo, 
Dr.  C.  Th.  Johannsen,  Joannes  Matthias  Velschow,  C.  Ramus,  Johannes  Marteosen. 

PrivaU  TW/iers.— Edvardus  Augustus  Scbarleng,  Dr.  F.  Beck,  Adolphus  Fredericos  BeigsOe. 

II.    Tub  UxiivE&siTT  of  Kisjl. 

The  University  of  Kiel  is  reckoned  among  those  of  Germany,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  Holstein  and  Sleswig,  whose  population  is 
German,  and  which  therefore  belong  to  that  wide-spread  country,  all  of  whose 
inhabitants  speak  the  German  language,  though  it  is  divided  into  38  States, 
without  counting  the  free  cities  of  Liibcck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. 

This  University  was  established  in  1665,  by  Christian  Albert,  duke  of 
Holstein ;  hence  its  name,  Christina  Mbertina.  At  this  institution  not  a  few 
of  the  young  men  from  the  Germanic  portions  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
have  been  educated.  Its  present  number  of  students  is  about  260,  who  are 
divided  among  the  four  faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  snd  Philosophy. 

The  professors  of  this  University  are  ranged  as  follows : — ^in  Theology,  ordi- 
nary professors  4,  extraordinary  1 ;  in  Law,  ordinary  professors  4,  extraordinary 
2;  in  Medicine,  ordinary  professors  5,  extraordinary  2;  in  Philosophy,  ordinary 
professors  7,  extraordinary  3 — in  all,  2d.  Besides  these,  there  is  one  private 
lecturer  in  theology,  two  in  law,  three  in  medicine,  six  in  philosophy,  and  three 
teachers  of  modern  languages — Icelandic,  French,  and  English.  So  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  professors,  lecturers  and  teachers,  employed  in  giving 
instruction  in  the  proper  studies  of  this  University,  is  43;  without  counting 
the  teachers  of  practical  mechanics,  music  and  riding.  The  number  of  volumes 
in  the  library  of  the  University  is  about  60,000;  and  the  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus  is  sufficient 

The  faculty  of  this  University  is  very  respectable,  though  enjoying  less 
celebrity  than  those  of  some  of  the  larger  universities  of  Germany.  In  the 
theological  department,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Pelt,  Man,  Dormer  and  Thomson,  as  well 
as  Professor  Liidemaon,  are  all  known  in  Germany  as  authors  of  valuable  works 
on  some  branch  or  other  of  theological  science.  They  conduct  a  journal, 
devoted  to  criticism  and  theological  knowledge  in  general.  In  law,  all  the 
profeBson  are  accounted  men  oi  ability.    In  medicine,  Professor  C.  H.  PfafT  is 
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one  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  in  Europe.  Whilst  in  philosophy, 
Nitzsch  is  excelled  by  no  one  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and 
Greek  literature.  Many  of  the  other  professors  have  also  attained  to  a  very 
considerable  celebrity. 

In  the  University  of  Kiel,  as  in  almost  all  the  universities  of  Germany,  the 
professors,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  receive  certain  salaries,  which  are  not 
usually  very  large,  from  the  government  of  the  country,  or  from  funds  belonging 
to  the  University,  for  which  they  deliver,  each,  a  series  of  public  lectures,  which, 
of  course,  are  gratuitous.  But  besides  these,  they  also  deliver  what  are  termed 
prioaU  lectures,  for  which  the  students  pay,  each,  a  small  fee  per  term  for  each 
series  which  he  may  choose  to  attend.  This  fee  differs,  in  different  universities. 
At  Kiel,  it  is  about  a  dollar,  of  our  money,  for  a  series  of  one  lecture  per  week 
for  the  term  of  six  months.  It  is  most  usual  to  count  by  hours  in  this  matter. 
For  example,  if  a  professor  delivers  a  lecture  of  an  hour  in  length  (which  is  the 
vsual  length  of  a  lecture)  five  times  a  week — ^that  is  one  a  day  for  five  days  of 
the  week — which  is  attended  by  thirty  students,  who  pay  him  each  one  dollar 
for  each  series  of  lectures  of  one  hour  per  week,  during  six  months,  he  will 
receive  150  dollars  for  that  period,  or  at  the  rate  of  300  dollars  per  annum.  If 
he  has  more  than  thirty  students  attending  his  private  lectures,  or  delivers 
private  lectures  more  than  five  hours  per  week,  he  will  receive  a  proportionably 
greater  amount.  That  this  mode  of  sustaining  a  university  or  college,  has 
some  advantages,  no  one  can  deny.  But  that  it  is  also  attended  with  very  great 
evils,  which  counterbalance  them,  might  be  easily  shown.  One  thing,  however, 
we  ought  in  candor  to  say ;  it  is,  that  this  plan,  however  unfavorably  it  may 
strike  our  minds — as  we  are  not  accustomed  to  any  such  thing  in  our  country — 
has  almost  universal  prevalence  in  the  universities  of  Germany  to  support  it. 
It  would  thus  appear  to  have  operated  usefully,  or,  one  would  suppose  that  its 
adoption  would  not  have  become  so  general,  nor  its  continuance  so  long. — We 
will  only  add,  that  the  University  of  Riel  derives  about  60,000  Danish  dollars, 
or  somewhat  more  than  |ldO,dOO  of  our  money,  annually,  from  the  national 
treasury. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KIEL. 

Thxologt. 

Ordmaoy  Profuturt.—Dr.  G.  T.  Francke,  Dr.  A.  F.  L.  Pelt,  Dr.  H.  A.  Mao,  Dr.  J.  A.  Dormer. 
Kxtraorainary  Profeuort. — C.  Lndemaoo. 
PriKoU  TeacAer.— Frid.  Ant  LOwe. 

Law. 

Ordinary  ProfuMn.'-Dr.  Nic.  Falok,  Dr.  M.  TOnaen,  Dr.  G.  C.  Burcfaardi,  Dr.  F.  Kiemlfi*. 
£lxtraordinarv  Professors. — Dr.  P.  D.  Chr.  Paulsen,  Dr.  Aemiiius  Herrmaao. 
Private  Teaenart.^Dr.  J.  ChrisUanten,  Dr.  A.  C.  J.  Schmid. 

MZDICINX. 

Ordinary  Pro/essors.-^Dr.  C.  H.  Pfaff,  Dr.  C.  R.  W.  Wiedemann,  G.  H.  Ritter,  Dr.  A.  L.  A. 
Heyn,  G.  d.  Guntber. 

Extraordinary  Profissors.—Dr.  V.  H.  Hecewtscb,  Dr.  W.  F.  G.  Behn. 

PrioaU  Teaehera.^Dr,  G.  A.  Micbaelis,  Dr.  W.  H.  Valenlioer,  Dr.  Aeailias  Kircliner. 

Pbilosopbt. 

Ordinary  Professors. — Grecor.  Guil.  Nitucb,  Justus  Ohhausen,  H.  Ratjen,  Henr.  Fred. 
Bcberk,  Georg^.  Haossen,  Dr.  A.  L.  J.  Micbelseo,  H.  M.  Chalybaeiis. 

Extraordinary  Professors. — J.  M.  Schuliz,  Dr.  Era.  Ferd.  Nolle,  Dr.  F.  W.  Forcbhammer. 

Priroie  Teachers.— Dr.  Guil.  Klose,  Dr.  N.  Thomseo,  Dr.  C.  Tielle,  Dr.  £.  OsenbrUggen, 
Dr.  M.  fiaumgarten,  Dr.  Ouo.  Jabn. 

LacTVRXRS  05  Languages. 
Dr.  GL  Flor,  Henr.  de  Bucbwald,  S.  Labbren. 

Jo.  Guil.  Cramer,  Mechanician, 
G.  Chr.  A  pel,  Teacher  of  Music. 
P.  Guil.  de  Balle,  Riding  Master. 
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A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  OLD  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AT 

DORCHESTER,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

(Orif  inalljT  pobliihed  So  the  CbarlMtoa  Observer.) 

'^To  the  Puritans,'*  says  Hume,  **the  English  owe  the  whole  fFeedom  of  their 
Constitution ;"  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  benefits  which  they  have  conferred, 
are  not  confined  to  tlie  mere  planting  of  colonies  on  **  the  stern  and  rock-bound 
coast'*  of  New  England.  The  great  truths  they  developed,  and  in  the  advocacy 
of  which  they  counted  not  their  own  hves  dear  unto  them,  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  true  civil  government;  they  are  interwoven  with  every  principle  of  our 
constitution,  and  contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of  civil  and  Teligioos 
freedom. 

It  was  a  little  bsnd  of  these  men,  congregated  in  the  beginning  of  1630,  in 
the  new  hospital  at  Plymouth,  England,*  who  afler  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
called  Rev.  Messrs.  Maverick  and  Warhamt  to  be  their  pastors,  and  resolved  to 
emigrate  to  New  England.  They  sailed  on  the  30lh  of  March,  16:)0,  in  the 
Mary  and  John,|  a  ship  of  400  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Squeb,  and  reached 
America  in  two  months.  But  so  far  from  fulfilling  his  engagement  to  take  them 
to  Charles  River,  **  the  captain  put  us,"  says  a  passenger,§  **  ashore  and  our 
goods,  on  Nantasket  Point,  and  lefl  us  to  shift  for  ourselves  in  a  forlorn  place  in 
this  wilderness."  They  soon,  however,  selected  a  place,  called  by  the  Indians 
Matapan,  but  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Dorchester,  **  because  several  of 
the  settlers  came  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  England,  and  also  in  honor  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  White  of  that  place."  Dorchester,  therefore,  is  the  third  oldest  town 
in  New  England,  and  the  first  in  the  old  County  of  Suffolk,  having  been  settled 
several  months  before  Boston,  then  called  by  the  Indians  Shawmut,  and  by  the 
English  Blazton's  Neck,  as  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  that  name  was  the  only 
inhabitant  of  the  peninsula.  H  In  common  with  all  the  early  emigrants  they 
euffered  manv  privations  and  hardships,  but  they  bore  them  with  a  Christian 
manliness  and  fortitude.  Their  hearts  quailed  not  at  every  lion  in  the  way  ; 
dangers  nerved  them  with  courage,  and  trials  but  enhanced  their  energy.  **  Oh 
the  hunger,"  says  Captain  Clap,  himself  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  describes^ 
**  that  many  suffered  and  saw  no  hope  in  the  eye  of  reason  to  be  supplied  only 
by  clams,  and  muscles,  and  fish.  We  did  quietly  build  boats,  and  some  went 
fishing,  but  bread  was  with  many  a  scarce  thin?,  and  flesh  of  all  kinds  as  scarce. 
And  in  those  days  when  in  our  straits,  though  I  cannot  say  God  sent  a  raven  to 
feed  us,  as  he  did  the  prophet  Elijah,  yet  this  I  can  say  to  the  praise  of  God's 
glory,  that  he  sent  not  only  poor  ravenous  Indians  which  came  with  baskets  of 
com  on  their  backs  to  trade  with  us,  which  was  a  good  supply  unto  many,  but 
also  sent  ships  from  Holland  and  from  Ireland  with  provisions,  and  Indian  corn 
from  Virginia,  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  dear  servants  in  this  wilderness,  both 
for  food  and  raiment.  •  •  •  *  Thus  God  was  pleased  to  care  for  his 
people  in  time  of  straits,  and  to  fill  his  servants  with  food  and  gladness.  Then 
did  all  the  servants  of  God  bless  His  holy  name,  and  love  one  another  with  pare 
hearts  fervently."  We  could  follow  with  much  pleasure  the  gradual  rise  of  this 
little  settlement,  tracing  step  by  step  its  increasing  influence  and  usefulness ; 
but  we  must  pass  over  half  a  century  of  its  existence  in  order  to  come  more 
directly  to  the  topic  under  consideration. 

By  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  and  the  constitutions  of  Locke,  the  Anglican 
Church  was  the  only  one  legally  recognized  in  South  Carolina,  though  there 
were  provisions  in  both  favorable  to  other  creeds. — During  its  infancy,  Carolina 
presented  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  colony  founded  by  bigoted  churchmen,  and 


*  Rev.  Dr.  Hairia^e  aeeoant  of  Doreheeter  in  vol.  is.  Man.  Elict.  CoIL  l«t  wr 

t  Morton^  New  CngUad  Memorial. 

Z  Wimhrop'e  Hittorj  of  New  Eoshind,  i.  S9. 

i  Capt.  RogM  Clap,  in  VViolbfop^e  New  Boglaiid,  L  SB. 
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governed  by  Dissenters.  BUke  was  a  Presbyterian  and  Archdale  a  Q^naker. 
But  though  described  by  the  latter  as  ^  an  American  Canaan,  a  land  that  flows 
with  milk  and  honey,"*  it  was  a  spiritual  desert,  for  several  years  elapsed  before 
there  was  a  priest  to  bear  the  Ark,  or  minister  at  the  altar ;  there  were  however, 
'*  sundry  godly  Christians  there,  both  prepared  for  and  longing  after  all  the 
edifying  ordinances  of  God."t  Their  Macedonian  cry  was  heard  and  answered. 
Joseph  Lord  of  Charlestown,  Ms.  who  four  years  before  had  graduated  at  Harvard, 
and  who  was  then  teaching  school  in  Dorchester  and  studying  theology  with  its 
pastor,  offered  to  go  thither,  and  on  the  22d  of  October  1695,  thos^  designing  to 
emigrate  with  him  were  embodied  in  a  church,  over  which  he  was  solemnly 
consecrated  pastor. |  The  churches  of  Boston,  Milton,  Newton,  Charlestown, 
and  Roxbury,  by  their  delegates  or  pastors,  assisted  in  the  services.  The 
gathering  of  this  little  flock  **  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  churches  and  the 
promotion  of  religion  in  the  southern  plantations,"  is  a  bright  epoch  in  the  moral 
history  of  New  England.  Sixty  years  before,  the  village  of  Dorchester  had 
planted  the  first  church  in  Connecticut,  and  now  she  had  gathered  another  to 
send  to  the  far  distant  borders  of  the  south.  In  little  more  than  a  month  they 
were  ready  to  embark,  and  their  faith  and  ardor  kept  pace  with  the  advancing 
hour  of  separation.  The  parting  scene  was  solemnized  by  the  holy  services  of 
religion.  Gathered  together  for  the  last  time  in  New  England,  in  the  house  of 
God,  their  former  pastor,  Mr.  Danforth,  preached  a  most  affectionate  and 
moving  valedictory.  The  passage  selected  was  from  Acts  xxi.  4 — 6,  in  which 
is  detailed  the  parting  scene  between  the  disciples  at  Tyre  and  Paul  and  his 
companions;  and  the  peculiar  applicability  to  their  own  circumstances  rendered 
it  singularly  interesting  and  appropriate.  We  can  but  faintly  imagine  the  effect 
of  such  a  discourse  from  him  who  for  thirteen  years  had  broken  to  them  the 
bread  of  life,  whose  ministrations  they  now  enjoyed  for  the  last  time*  Around 
them  were  the  cherished  scenes  of  childhood,  the  hearths  of  their  kindred  blazed 
here  and  there,  with  their  thrilling  associations.  The  thought  of  their  homes, 
their  parents,  and  their  companions,  their  sacred  tabernacle,  and  their  beloved 
village,  now  about  to  be  relinquished  forever,  rushed  to  their  minds  with  over- 
whelming potency.  But  at  the  sacramental  table  they  had  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  service,  and  they  drew  not  back  from  the  eucharistic  covenant  On  the 
5th  of  December  they  sailed,  and  when  the  sun  sunk  beneath  the  western  hills, 
the  first  missionaries  which  ever  left  the  shores  of  New  England  were  offering 
up  their  evening  sacrifice  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  There  was  something 
morally  sublime  in  the  spectacle  which  they  presented.  It  was  not  the 
departure  of  one  minister  or  of  one  family,  but  of  a  tokoU  church.  There  were 
women  there  in  their  feebleness,  and  children  in  their  helplessness ;  there  were 
the  young  in  their  buoyancy,  and  the  aged  in  their  gravity ;  all  relations  of  life 
were  there,  and  all  had  been  consecrated  to  Christ.  The  distance  which  they 
emigrated  was  geographically  short ;  bat  at  that  period,  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  the  undertaking  fully  equalled  in  its  dangers  the  most  hazardous  voyages 
of  the  present  day  ;  and  a  moment's  meditation  will  convince  us  that  there  was 
even  more  heroism  in  leaving  Dorchester  for  Carolina  in  1695,  than  in  sailing 
from  Boston  to  India  in  1841.  The  first  part  of  their  voyage  was  boisterous 
and  unpleasant,  and  on  the  eighth  day  they  kept  a  fast  on  account  of  the  perils 
to  which  they  were  exposed  ;  and  He  who  holds  the  winds  and  the  waves  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  heard  their  cries,  so  that  on  the  20th  they  landed  in  Carolina. 
Following  the  course  of  the  Ashley  River  they  found  on  its  northeasterly  bank, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Charleston,  a  rich  piece  of  land  whose  virgin  soil  and 
whose  stately  woodlands  with  its  interlacing  vines,  and  evergreen,  misletoe,  and 
drapery  of  moss,  were  well  adapted  to  their  purposes,  and  which  they  immedi- 
ately selected  for  their  future  home,  to  which,  in  memory  of  their  native  place, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Dorchester.  Here  upon  the  2d  of  February  1696,  they 
raised  their  grateful  Ebenezer  by  celebrating  for  the  first  time  in  Carolina  the 


«  *'  A  new  deteription  of  that  fertile  and  pleasant  ProTiooe  of  Carolina,  Slg.  hy  John  Archdale,  late 
Governor  of  the  Mine." 

Rev.  John  Danforth't  8ermon. 
Harrif'i  aeoonot  of  Dorehwter. 
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holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  colony  of  Carolina  derived  many 
important  advantages  from  New  £ngland,  but  nothing  which  at  all  equalled  the 
benefits  conferred  through  the  emigration  of  this  Christian  church — ^the  plant- 
ing of  it,  with  all  its  precious  ordinances  and  influences,  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
capital.  It  was  a  work  honorable  to  the  character  and  worthy  of  the  religion  of 
the  Puritans. 

Rev.  Mr.  Danforth,  in  his  valedictory  sermon  above  referred  to,  said,  speaking 
of  the  southern  plantations,  that,  **  there  was  not  in  all  that  country  neither 
ordained  minister  nor  any  church  in  full  gospel  order."  The  impression  which 
this  passage  conveys  is  at  variance  with  actual  facts,  as  there  were  both 
churches  and  clergymen  in  Sooth  Carolina  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  pious 
Dorchestrians.  In  1681-2,  according  to  Dr.  Dalcho,*  a  large  and  stately  church 
surrounded  by  a  white  palisade,  was  erected  in  Charleston,  entitled  St.  Philips, 
of  which  Rev.  Arthur  Williamson  was  the  first  pastor,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  here  in  1680,  and  who  was  succeeded  in  his  office  in  1696  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Marshal,  M.  A. 

The  Baptists,  according  to  Ramsay,  who  however  has  given  ns  no  authorities 
for  his  assertion,  formed  a  church  in  Charleston  in  1685,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Screven,  who  had  labored  for  two  years  previous  as  an  Evangelist, 
and  who  remained  with  them  until  his  death  in  1713.  The  incipient  measures 
taken  to  destroy  the  Protestants  by  Cardinal  Mazarine  and  Louis  XIV.  from 
1665  to  1685,  caused  many  of  the  Huguenots  to  leave  France  and  seek  security 
in  less  bigoted  lands.  Forty-five  of  them  were  sent  over  by  the  English 
Government  in  the  frigate  Richmond,  in  1680 ;  and  on  the  revocation,  by  Louis 
XIV.  on  the  8th  October  1685,  of  the  edict  which  Henry  IV.  on  the  Idth  April 
1598  had  signed  at  Nantz,  granting  ''perpetual  and  irrevocable  liberty  of 
conscience  to  the  Protestants,"  multitudes  in  the  general  flight  which  ensued 
Bought  shelter  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee  and  in  the  capital  of  Carolina. 

That  they  brought  their  own  clergymen  with  them,  and  maintained  religious 
worship,  is  evident  from  an  order  of  the  Grand  Council,  dated  21st  June  1692, 
which  directs  **  that  the  French  ministers  and  officers  of  their  church  be  advised 
that  they  begin  their  divine  exercise  at  9,  A.  M.,  and  about  2  in  the  afternoon, 
of  which  they  are  to  take  due  notice  and  pay  obedience  thereunto."  The 
Independents  also  (and  till  1730  the  church  was  indiscriminately  called  Presby- 
terian, Congregational  or  Independent,)  had  their  meeting  house  in  1690,  and 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Pierpont,  their  first  minister,  was  settled  in  1691  and  died  in 
1696-7,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  for  a  short  time  ministered  in  his  place.  These, 
with  other  facts,  sufficiently  prove  that  Mr.  Danforth  erred  in  his  statement,  and 
that  the  church  which  emigrated  from  New  England  was  not  the  first  in  the 
province  of  South  Carolina.  Rev.  Mr.  Lord  remained  over  twenty  years  with 
his  people,  when  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  15th  June  1720  was 
installed  pastor  over  the  church  in  Chatham.  Rev.  Hugh  Fisher  was  his 
successor  at  Dorchester,  who  dying  on  the  6th  October  1734,  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Osgood,  a  recent  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  a  native 
of  Dorchester,  S.  C,  at  which  place  he  was  ordained  March  24th,  1734^ 
Under  his  ministry  the  church  greatly  prospered,  though  the  period  was  one  in 
which  their  temporal  afiairs  were  greatly  deranged  by  the  Spanish  war. 
^  About  two  years  ago,"  he  writes  in  1746,  "the  number  of  communicants  in 
our  church  were  but  little  over  thirty,  now  there  are  above  seventy."  In  1754 
Mr.  Osgood  removed  with  the  Dorchestrians  to  Midway  in  Georgia,  at  which 
place  for  a  year  or  two  his  flock  had  been  gradually  gathering.  The  reasons 
for  this  change  are  stated  at  length  in  the  records  of  the  Midway  churcb.t  Mr. 
Osgood  was  long  a  blessing  to  his  charge,  and  for  over  thirty-eight  years  he 
preached  to  them  the  oracles  of  God.    His  family  were  happUy  settled  around 

•  Aa  bMtorical  Meoant  of  the  ProtesUnt  EpiKopal  Chareh  in  Soath  Carolina,  p  9&  Dr.  Raoaaay.  in 
bu  Uistorj  of  Sooth  Carolioa,  pp.  11—23,  plaeaa  it  in  1690,  but  I  Uiiok  the  testimooy  wbieh  rapporta  Dr. 
Dakho^i  date  oooclusive. 

t  Vide,  an  excellent  little  pamphlet  eompiled  bj  John  B.  Mallard,  H.  A.,  entitled  *^A  abort  uooont  of 
the  Conf refatNMial  Chorch  at  Midway,  ----■■  .>-—....       - .,  ,        »    . 

together  all  the  principal  facta,  eolleeted 

tlenent.    Would  tbat  every  Cboicb  in  Somik  Caiolioa  aad  GeM|U 
wpMdpwaanaitt 


A  eompiled  by  John  B.  Hailard,  m.  A^  entitled  *■  A  anort  aeoooni  oi 
vay,  Geo."  In  tbia  narraUve  Mr.  Mallard  baa  felieitooily  broocbt 
ited  from  a  noaber  of  biatoriaoa,  pertaiaios  to  tbia  ioteieatuif  lai- 
in  aomtk  Caiolioa  aad  GMnia  bad  a  Dal^w  a  Maliaid  to  fatter 
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him — his  people  were  prosperous  and  contented — a  church  had  risen  op  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  time  had  come  when  he  could  say  with  Simeon, 
**  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  and  in  peace  he  did  depart 
on  the  2d  August,  1773.  His  dying  words  were,  **  Oh  my  friends,  how  sweet  it 
is  to  be  with  Jesus.*' 


CLERICAL  HABITS  OP  STUDY. 

Thv  learned  professions,  common1y*so  called,  from  their  nature,  require  stady 
in  those  who  exercise  them.  Professional  success  and  usefulness  depend  upon 
habits  of  diligent,  patient  and  careful  study,  as  much  as  npon  genius  and 
talents. 

These  remarks  apply  with  especial  force  to  the  Christian  ministry.  It  being 
the  first  object  proposed  by  the  Saviour  himself,  that  the  gospel  should  be 
preached,  i.  e.  declared  in  the  form  of  public  instruction,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  the  life  of  the  Christian  minister,  be  a  life  of  study.  Custom, 
and  the  appointment  pf  Providence,  have  made  it  a  rule,  that  the  Sabbath  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  work  of  public  instruction,  in  the  form  of  sermons,  on  subjects 
set  forth  in  the  Scriptures.  Religious  assemblies  expect  to  hear,  and  con- 
scientious ministers  generally  prepare  to  deliver,  two  regular  discourses  on  the 
Sabbath ;  besides  perhaps  a  less  formal  lecture  in  the  evening,  or  during  the 
week,  or  both ;  but  as  respects  the  Sabbath  especially,  no  minister  can  satisfy 
himself  or  his  congregation,  with  less  than  two  sermons; 

Taking  these  latter  as  the  extent  of  the  public  labors  of  the  minister,  and 
leaving  out  of  the  estimate,  lectures  and  occasional  discourses,  it  is  obvious, 
that  in  order  to  the  respectable,  much  more  the  useful  exercise  of  the  ministry, 
there  should  be  a  great  amount  of  intellectual  labor.  To  prepare  two  good 
sermons  each  week,  or  one  hundred  in  each  year,  justly  considered,  is  no  light 
matter ;  especially  if  the  ministry  be  exercised  in  a  congregation  as  intelligent 
as  those  in  the  generality  of  our  New  England  parishes.  A  man  who  enters 
the  ministry  must  make  application  of  his  best  powers  of  mind,  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  sacred  subjects,  and  put  into  some  form  the  results  of  his  investigations. 
It  may  not  be  so  material  that  his  sermons  be  always  written  out;  yet  the  ex- 
perience of  the  most  acceptable  and  useful  preachers,  has  shown  that  the  best 
form  of  embodying  the  results  of  study,  is  to  put  them  into  regularly  composed 
and  written  discourses.  And  it  will  doubtless  be  proper  that  we  consider  the 
preparation  of  public  religious  discourses  as  embracing  these  two  things. 

The  object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  npon  habits  of 
study  in  ministers.  Our  remarks  will  be  coi^ned  strictly  to  those  studies  which 
are  professional.  If  the  love  of  study,  a  spirit  of  literary  or  scientific  enter- 
prise, and  the  careful  husbanding  of  each  moment  of  time,  permit  the  minister 
to  pursue  objects  which  are  aside  from  those  of  his  profession,  it  is  well. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  demands  the  diligent  exercise  of  a  minister's 
best  powers  of  mind  and  heart,  and  the  whole  time  which  can  be  appropriated 
to  mental  toil,  to  do  justice  to  those  studies  which  are  strictly  professional.  The 
civilian,  the  physician,  the  statesman,  the  liberally  educated  merchant,  the 
wealthy  scholar,  and  others,  may  find  leisure  for  the  pursuits  of  general  literature 
and  science.  But  a  minister,  with  correct  views  of  the  objects  of  the  sacred 
office,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  intellectual  labors  demanded  for  the  proper 
fulfilment  of  that  office,  will  find  little  time  for  such  studies.  That  sacred 
science  to  which  he  is  devoted,  ihtology^  is  one,  in  his  pursuit  of  which  he  must 
act  on  the  direction  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  "  Meditate  on  ihe$t  things ;  give  thyaey 
wholly  to  ihem.''^  To  make  weekly  preparation  to  deal  wisely  with  immortal 
spirits  but  **  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  to  *<feed  them  with  knowledge  and 
undeiftanding,"  to  edify  the  church,  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  .the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  in  the  earth,  a  minister  mast  almost  literally  live  in  his  closet  as  the  place 
of  prayer  and  study. 

Public  sentiment,  in  the  portions  of  our  country  where  religions  institutions 
are  most  prized  and  best  supported,  is,  that  the  first  business  of  a  minister  is  to 
study.  All  expect  to  see  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  political  man  and  the 
legislator  abroad,  mingling  among  men.  The  objects  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessions require  it.  But  almost  every  one  seems  to  know  that  the  minister's 
most  appropriate  place  is  that  particular  apartment  of  his  house  commonly 
called  "  the  study."  That  minister  who  is  known  or  believed  to  be  little  there, 
because  he  is  very  much  abroad,  and  whose  habits  of  continual  visibleness 
among  other  men,  and  the  leanness  of  whose  discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  give 
occasion  to  his  people  to  say,  **  he  does  not  love  to  study  "—that  minister  cer- 
tainly injures  his  own  influence,  depreciates  his  office  in  the  estimation  of  other 
men,  and  limits  his  usefulness  in  the  service  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 

Some  of  the  temptations  to  the  neglect  of  study,  to  which  the  minister  is 
liable,  should  be  noticed. 

One  of  these  is  indisposition  to  mental  toil.  He  may  like  to  read,  for  this  is 
an  easy  employment ;  but  to  siudyy  in  the  sober  sense  of  the  term,  he  may  be 
altogether  disinclined.  This  may  be  a  pardonable  feeling  after  the  exhaustion 
of  the  Sabbath.  Sometimes  the  excitement  of  Sabbath  labors  induces  an  an- 
natural  and  nervous  activity  of  the  mind,  requiring  to  be  allayed  by  resL  And 
Monday,  with  a  studious  minister,  should  be  a  day  of  relaxation.  But  as  a 
moodj  at  other  times,  when,  if  he  be  in  good  health,  the  minister  should  be 
engaged  in  making  his  preparations  for  the  next  Sabbath,  it  is  a  temptation 
against  which  he  should  watch,  and  make  a  firm  and  conscientious  resistance. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  against  yielding  to  the  influence  of  imaginary 
ailments,  or  of  real  ones  which  are  slight,  and  would  not  be  heeded  a  moment 
in  the  way  of  some  employment  preferred  to  study. 

The  temptation  to  postpone  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  till  the  week  is  far 
advanced,  is  another.  This  may  be  rendered  plausible  and  powerful  to  a 
minister,  by  the  fact  that  he  has  succeeded,  occasionally,  in  making  acceptable 
and  respectable  preparation  in  a  short  space  of  time,  when,  by  some  providential 
occurrence,  he  has  been  compelled  to  change  his  subject  and  take  another,  late 
in  the  week.  Or  when  peculiar  circumstances  have  given  an  impulse  to  his 
mental  powers,  he  may  be  very  successful  in  the  late  preparation  of  a  sermon. 
This  however  is  no  warrant  for  depending  upon  late  studies.  And  with  the 
exception  of  especial  cases,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  sermons  not  studied 
and  composed  till  Friday  or  Saturday,  will  be  more  or  les3  imperfect  in  their 
preparation,  and  will  come  very  far  short  of  answering  the  objects  of  Sabbath 
day  preaching.  Such  sermons  will  want  that  richness  in  Scripture  instruction, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  patient  and  long  continued  search  of  the  Bible;  will  be 
lacking  in  appropriateness  to  the  wants  of  souls ;  in  clearness  of  conception, 
connectedness  and  finish,  both  in  the  sentiment  and  rhetorical  preparation.  In 
short,  a  Friday  or  Saturday  sermon  will  generally  be  an  indifferent  affair ;  a 
written  extempore ;  scattering,  possibly  long,  but  slender,  wanting  both  in 
substance  and  soul. 

The  temptation  may  exist  to  depend  upon  talent  or  genius,  moderate  though 
they  be.  Where  a  minister  thinks  himself  possessed  of  powers,  which,  under 
high  pressure,  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  a  subject,  and  make  a  sermon  while 
he  preaches  it,  study  will  probably  be  neglected. 

It  ought  to  be  seriously  considered  by  every  minister,  that  the  great  and 
solemn  subjects  of  divine  revelation,  and  on  which  it  is  important  to  preach, 
cannot  be  disposed  of  in  the  extempore  workings  of  the  mind  consequent  on 
vain  confidence.  They  demand  study  **  with  all  humility  of  mind ;"  and  allied 
with  this  humility,  patience,  industry,  perseverance,  and  the  careful  exercise 
of  the  best  powers  of  the  man.  The  industrious  and  eloquent  Dr.  Porter,  of 
Andover,  once  remarked  in  his  lecture  room,  in  speaking  of  the  time  requisite 
to  prepare  a  sermon,  that  he  wrote  the  principal  part  of  his  discourse  entitled, 
"  Great  effects  from  little  causes,"  at  a  sitting  of  four  hours;  but  he  mentioned 
this  aa  unusual  success  for  him,  and  he  connected  with  it  a  caution  against 
relying  on  aach  efforts. 
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The  temptation  to  exchange  subjeeta  ia  another.  If  the  diacoveiy  of  diffi- 
cultiea,  and  the  neceasity  for  long  and  patient  inveatigation  of  a  aubject  in  hand 
incline  the  miniater  to  retreat  from  hia  undertaking,  he  doea  injustice  both  to 
his  mind  and  hia  conscience.  Yielding  to  thia  temptation,  he  accuatoma  himself 
to  make  bot  moderate  efforts  at  investigation,  and  becomes  an  easy  and  super- 
ficial studenL  And  00  often  aa  he  finds  himself  brought  to  a  stand,  by  some 
difficult  point,  perhaps  midway  in  the  preparation  of  a  sermon,  he  lays  it  aside  $ 
and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  accumulates  a  stock  of  half  written  or  quarter 
written  sermons,  and  introductions  to  aerroona,  from  among  which  he  rarely 
gets  help,  because  that  in  finishing  one  of  them  he  will  have  to  grapple  again 
with  the  aame  difficnltiea  by  which  he  haa  been  conquered  before. 

The  temptation  to  misdirected  study  is  another ;  falling  upon  a  aubject  or 
topic  curious  rather  than  biblical,  important  and  instructive;  and  laying  out 
upon  it  time  and  intellect  for  which  it  will  not  pay,  in  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
either  the  preacher  or  his  congregation. 

The  temptation  to  favoritism  in  subjects  is  another.  This  is  shown  in  follow- 
ing the  bias  of  the  mind  to  preaching  mainly  upon  a  certain  class  of  subjects. 
The  mind  runs  in  a  circle  where  it  is  familiar  and  at  home;  but  where  the 
matter  of  the  sermons  will  be  "  semper  eadem."  Admit  that  it  is  important 
to  act  on  the  direction,  *'  precept  must  be  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept, 
line  upon  line,  line  upon  line;"  still  this  cannot  warrant  the  continued  reiteration 
of  the  same  topica  or  subjects,  in  different  forms,  as  a  relief  from  the  necessity 
for  studying  less  familiar  ones. 

To  study  subjects  upon  which  the  mind  alights,  instead  of  taking  the  Scrip- 
tures  as  a  book  of  subjects,  is  another  temptation.  In  such  a  habit  the  aubject 
is  chosen  first,  and  then  the  text  is  hunted  up  and  brought  to  the  subject,  rather 
than  the  subject  derived  from  the  text ;  and  its  use  is  little  more  than  to  endorse 
the  idea  which  may  have  been  conceived  by  the  preacher,  but  which  may  not 
open  a  field  for  profitable  instruction,  or  one  requiring  much  labor.  It  is  com* 
paratively  easy  to  start  upon  a  topic  and  spin  out  a  long  line  of  thoughts,  tenuous 
as  the  spider's  web.  But  thia  line,  wound  about  the  hearer  for  an  age,  he  will 
hardly  feel ;  it  will  produce  upon  the  conscience  no  sensation  like  that  of  a 
chain — a  binding  chain  of  holy  acriptural  truth. 

Another  temptation  ia  to  begin  to  compose  a  sermon  withoat  previooa, 
deliberate,  careful  investigation  of  the  subject ;  of  course  without  a  plan ;  and 
depending  upon  the  excitement  or  friction  of  composition  to  give  impulse  to  the 
mind.  **£  begin  my  sermon  and  write  along  a  little  from  day  to  day,  aa  1 
happen  to  think,"  said  a  minister  once,  in  describing  his  process  in  making  a 
aermon.  Now  if  every  aermon  haa  a  heginmng,  a  middUj  and  an  and,  it  would 
not  be  strange  if,  in  the  process  of  which  we  now  speak,  the  aermon,  when 
preached,  ahould  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  discerning  hearer  the  wrong 
end  first,  or  by  the  broadside,  or  the  middlemost.  If  it  be  important  that  we 
ahould  make  our  hearers  begin  with  the  beginning  of  a  aubject,  and  go  regularly 
through  it  with  ua,  then  the  sermon  must  begin  at  the  beginning ;  and  of  courae 
the  preparation  of  it  must  be  in  study,  which  haa  reduced  to  order  all  the 
thoughta  upon  it  which  have  been  conceived. 

Another  temptation  is  that  to  night  atudies.  A  good  brother,  a  man  of  talent 
he  is  too,  but  apt  to  study  more  by  night  than  by  day,  once  said  as  an  apology 
for  the  defecta  of  a  aermon  which  he  read  before  hia  aaaoeiation,  ^it  was 
written  in  one  night."  Now  if  the  sermon  were  a  good  one,  and  proper  to  read 
to  a  body  of  ministers,  there  would  seem  something  of  self-compliment  onder 
cover  of  the  apology,  as  showing  what  he  can  do  in  a  abort  time.  Of  thia 
Christian  modesty  would  teach  to  be  cautious.  But  if  tlie  aermon  were  defective, 
aa  the  apology  professed  to  confess,  then  it  might  with  aome  propriety  have 
been  aaid,  "  Brother,  why  not  treat  us  with  so  much  respect  aa  to  read  oa  a 
aermon  to  which  you  have  devoted  a  generous  portion  of  time ;  and  not  give  us 
the  hurried,  nervous  and  excited  lucubrations  of  one  night." 

The  association  of  that  favorite  phrase  ^the  midnight  lamp,"  with  intellectual 
toil  and  eminence,  is  a  very  unfortunate  one.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
night  being  a  better  time  for  the  labors  of  the  mind  than  the  day ;  or  that  dark- 
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fieff,  midmght  darhuit^  should  be  mora  fkyorable  to  clear  aod  efficient  thinkiog 
tbao  the  light  of  the  tuo.  If  the  object  of  stady  were,  to  bring  the  imagioatioo 
into  play,  or  to  wake  up  the  fancy  into  a  fit  of  ffloomy  leTelling,  and  to  pot 
npon  paper  its  diseased  nocturnal  flights  and  fanciful  ravings,  then  let  the  night 
be  taken  for  study.  But  if  the  object  is  to  bring  into  healthy,  powerful,  and 
successful  exercise  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  to  prepare  to  meet  an 
assembly  of  immortal  souls,  with  the  fruits  of  deliberate,  thorough  thinking ; 
then  let  the  Christian  minister  use  the  daytime  for  study.  God  made  the  day 
as  much  for  the  work  of  men's  minds  as  for  that  of  their  hands. 

Two  remarks  should  here  be  made  respecting  Sabbath  studies.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  right  Some  ministers  are  so  con- 
scientious— and  perhaps  all  should  be  so-— as  not  to  study  for  the  pulpit  on  the 
Sabbath.  In  the  second  place.  Sabbath  studies,  added  to  the  labors  of  the 
pulpit,  are  injurious  to  the  health,  as  inducing  excessive  fatigue  and  mental 
excitement    Many  a  fine  constitution  is  injured  thus,  probably. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  our  own  intellectual  efforts  may  be  another 
temptation.  This  perhaps  sometimes  occasions  that  changing  of  subjects  of 
study,  already  mentioned.  There  may  be  one  natural  and  good  cause  for  this 
dissatisfaction,  in  the  mind  of  the  minister;  a  conception  of  what  he  would 
accomplish  in  a  sermon,  if  able ;  and  which,  if  not  beyond  his  grasp,  yet  requiree 
his  longest  and  strongest  reach.  This  feeling  may  be  turned  to  excellent 
account,  as  leading  to  a  high  aim,  and  an  extensive  view  of  a  subject  But  it 
becomes  a  temptation  when  it  induces  discouragement,  and  leads  to  instability 
of  mind  and  a  needless  change  of  the  subjects  of  investigation.  With  this 
may  finally  arise  distaste  to  the  subject  itself,  of  which  its  nature,  as  set  forth 
in  the  word  of  God,  should  make  a  conscientious  man  afraid.  To  get  tired  or 
discouraged  in  studying  God's  good  word  is  sinful. 

The  temptation  to  preach  old  sermons  often,  instead  of  writing  new,  ie 
another.  While  the  preaching  of  an  old  sermon  may  be  occasionally  necessary, 
to  recall  the  minds  of  a  congregation  to  a  particular  subject  on  which  the 
minister  cannot  write  another  and  better  sermon ;  or  as  rendered  unavoidable 
by  providential  interruptions  of  the  studies  of  the  week ;  or  by  sickness ;  or 
when  the  repetition  of  a  particular  sermon  is  requested  by  some  of  the  hearers; 
still  these  cannot  justify  the  practice  of  frequent  preaching  of  old  sermons. 
Along  with  this  may  be  the  temptation  to  depend  npon  frequently  exchanging 
pulpits  with  brethren;  a  practice  to  a  certain  extent  proper  and  useful,  and 
occasionally  necessary ;  but  a  very  improper  resort,  as  a  relief  from  the 
necessity  for  study. 

There  is  still  another  temptation  of  considerable  specionsness,  that  to  the 
substitution  of  pastoral  visiting  and  social  intercourse  with  parishioners,  in 
place  of  study.  It  is  sometimes  said  of  a  minister,  '^  he  is  a  better  pastor  than 
student"  A  people  are  sometimes  said  to  be  reconciled  to  ordinary  preaching, 
because  their  minister  is  "  so  good  a  pastor."  Now  it  should  be  remembered 
that  ministers  and  their  people  are  not  authorized  by  the  Bible  to  compromise 
the  one  of  these  departments  of  labor  for  the  other.  Important  as  is  'Hestifying 
from  house  to  house,  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  desirable  as  it  is  that  a  minister  be  suitably  social  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  people,  yet  ^publicly"  to  testify,  is  placed  before  this;  and  for  this 
the  minister  must  prepare  by  private  study.  But  there  is  another  point  here  to 
be  considered ;  indolent  habits  of  study  will  insensibly  and  inevitably  make  a 
minister  a  poorer  pastor.  If  he  is  to  be  instructive  and  profitable  to  his  people, 
in  his  pastoral  intercourse,  he  must  draw  upon  his  resources  of  knowledge 
attained  by  reading  and  study,  as  much  as  in  his  preparation  and  preaching  of 
sermons.  In  short,  a  minister  cannot  be  a  good  pastor  without  being  a  diligent 
student  He  is  to  **  bring  forth  from  his  treasure,  things  new  and  old,"  in 
pastoral  labors  as  well  as  public  ones;  and  he  will  not  have  them  in  his  treasure, 
to  bring  forth,  unless  he  accumulates  them  there  by  diligent  study. 

Another  temptation  is,  to  consider  the  study  and  preparation  of  sermons  as 
a  task,  and  to  be  done  as  a  matter  of  doty,  rather  than  as  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure.    This  should  never  be  the  case  in  one  who  professes  to  have  entered 
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the  ministry  from  love  to  God  and  bi»  truth,  and  to  precious  souls.  The  mere 
lover  of  natural  science  delights  in  his  studies,  and  pursues  them  with  relish 
and  enthusiasm,  which  in  themselves  render  study  a  source  of  enjoyment  A 
minister  ought  not  to  be  behind  the  mere  scholar  in  this  point.  It  is  related  of  a 
late  venerable  New  England  minister,  that  in  the  latter  months  of  his  life,  when 
afflicted  with  disease  and  infirmity,  and  cut  off  from  the  pleasure  of  public  min- 
istrations, he  continued  to  solace  himself  under  his  bodily  sufferings,  by  pursuing 
study,  with  his  mind's  eye  upon  his  people,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
his  days  of  vigor  and  health.  Preparation  for  the  pulpit  should  be,  with  every 
minister,  next  to  communion  with  God,  his  sweetest,  most  divine  employment, 
and  to  be  so  loved  thai  he  shall  be  reluctant  to  resign  it  till  he  resigns  i^is 
breath. 

Another  temptation  is  to  study  by  the  aid  of 'stimulants,  or  narcotics;  tea, 
coffee,  or  tobacco,  by  chewing,  smoking,  or  snuffing.  The  unhealthy,  spasmodic 
and  nervous  operations  of  the  mind,  under  such  influences,  are  not  what  we 
should  bring  to  bear  upon  the  word  of  God  A  very  excellent  minister,  now 
deceased,  was  several  vears  since  mentioned  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  aa 
often  smoking  a  segar,  before  beginning  to  write  a  aermon.  Is  this  right,  in  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  ?  What  if  a  Byron  stimulates  bis  mind  for  his  studies 
with  gin.  What  if  a  certain  British  statesman  of  a  former  time  exhausted  half 
a  dozen  bottles  of  wine,  in  a  night  of  intense  study,  of  an  affair  of  state.  Let 
not  the  **  ambassador  for  Christ,"  the  messenger  of  the  **  King  of  kings,**  call 
to  his  aid  any  such  instrumentalities.  He,  of  afi  men,  should  bring  to  his  studies 
a  mind  in  its  most  natural  and  healthy  state ;  and  acting  under  no  other  impulses 
than  those  of  conscience,  love  for  the  truth  and  for  his  work,  the  impulses  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  the  souL 

Here  should  be  noticed  another  temptation ;  to  study  with  the  mind  tinged 
and  goaded  by  circumstaiices  unfavorable  to  the  temper,  and  in  the  operation  of 
unhappy  feelings,  rather  than  interested  in  the  faithful  investigation  of  divine 
truth.  A  shrewd  minister  once  remarked,  after  listening  to  a  severe  and  scold- 
ing sermon,  ^  Brother preaches  as  though  be  were  accustomed  to  speak 

to  a  '  rebellious  house.' "  The  studies  of  a  minister,  almost  unconsciously  to 
himself,  may  be  influenced  by  some  vexing  difficulty,  or  some  irritating  con- 
troversy in  which  he  is  concerned ;  and  his  mind,  in  the  excitement  thus  arising, 
may  operate  powerfully  upon  almost  any  subject ;  yet  with  a  lamentable  want 
of  that  sacred  solemnity  and  sweetness  of  spirit  which  belong  to  tlie  contem- 
plation of  divine  truth. 

The  temptation  to  rely  upon  what  are  called  extempore  efforts,  is  another ; 
if  not  wholly,  yet  to  such  extent,  that  a  minister  carries  very  imperfect  prepara- 
tions into  his  pulpit ;  and  depends  upon  filling  up  deficiencies  there,  in  preach- 
ing, and  under  the  impulses  of  the  excitement  of  delivery.  It  may  do  for  some 
great  and  eloquent  doctor  of  divinity  to  stop  in  his  sermon,  and  throw  his  spec- 
tacles up  upon  his  forehead,  and  turn  aside  from  his  notes ;  and  in  the  kindling 
of  his  mind  strike  out  perhaps  some  of  his  boldest  and  best  thoughts ;  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  we  every  day  ministers,  of  only  common  talents,  can  safely 
lay  aside  the  practice  of  thinking  with  pefi  in  hand,  and  depend  upon  outlines 
of  our  discourses,  written  upon  half  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  perhaps 
none.  Because  some  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  upon  the  spur  of 
an  occasion,  and  in  the  heat  of  debate,  can  throw  off  an  able  speech  of  half  aa 
hour,  unexpectedly  to  himself,  and  which  shall  electrify  the  galleries,  and  turn 
the  scale  in  a  vote  upon  a  great  question  of  state  ;  does  it  therefore  follow  that 
a  minister  in  the  pulpit  can  depend  upon  preaching  in  this  manner?  The 
humorous  and  erratic  Rev.  David  Austin,  of  Connecticut,  used  to  talk  of  what 
he  called  ^preaching  extrumpery ;"  and  such  is  liable  to  be  much  of  the  preach*- 
ing  done  in  a  dependence  upon  extemporary  powers,  without  previous  study. 

The  temptation  to  depend  upon  what  may  be  called  intuition,  is  another, 
giving  that  view  of  a  subject  which  one  gets  at  sight,  or  in  a  very  brief  con- 
templation ;  and  which,  however  imperfect,  may  seem  to  the  preacher  a  good 
and  sufficient  view.  It  is  possible  that  a  minister  might  for  a  time  preach  a 
MrfflODf  as  it  were  impromptu,  every  day  io  the  week,  thus ;  but  what  would  \m 
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the  triM  worth  to  a  people,  of  seven  snch  sermons,  regarded  aa  discnssions  of 
Scripture  subjects,  and  as  so  many  breakings  of  the  bread  of  life  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  immortal  souls  ?  They  would  be  spare  food,  unqaestionably.  Among  the 
designs  of  Divine  Providence  in  appointing  only  one  day  in  seven  as  a  Sabbath 
and  season  for  public  instructions,  was  doubtless  this,  that  the  minister  of  the 
gospel  might  have  ample  time  to  prepare  to  preach  twice  instructively  and 
powerfully,  and  that  his  people  should  have  sufficient  time  to  digest  what  they 
have  heard.  Does  any  minister  ordinarily  accomplish  more  than  this?  Who 
preaches  three  times  on  tlie  Sabbsth,  and  perhaps  once,  twice,  or  thrice  in  the 
week,  and  always  does  it  well  ?  Is  preaching  a  work  that  can  bo  so  lightly 
^one  ?  It  is  related  of  the  eloquent  Robert  Hall,  that  when  once  asked  to 
preach  a  third  sermon  on  the  Sabbath,  he  replied,  ^*  Sir,  do  you  think  I  spit 
SERMONS  ?"  What  is  a  sermon,  properly  estimated  and  described  ?  Or  rather 
what  should  it  be,  in  its  exhibitions  of  the  truth  of  God,  and  its  effects  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  ?  It  is  not  a  composition  thrown  off  as  one  would  talk 
at  his  evening  fireside,  or  as  a  demagogue  would  make  an  harangue  in  a  town 
meeting  or  a  political  caucus.  It  is  a  message  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  ainful, 
wandering,  dying  men ;  a  solemn  affair,  therefore. 

But  we  should  mention  aome  of  the  appropriate  characteristtcs  of  ministerial 
•tody. 

1.  ConacieniwHsruas.  Intel lectoal  toil  is  a  minister's  dutjff  as  much  as  prayer 
and  keeping  bis  own  heart  For  neglect  of  this,  or  inefficiency  and  languor, 
he  should  weep  in  secret  places,  as  for  other  sins  of  which  be  is  conscious. 

2.  System  and  Regularity,  Nothing  can  be  done  without  these.  With  so 
much  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  accomplished  every  week,  that  minister  is  beside 
himself  who  has  no  rules  for  study.  He  should  have  his  hours  sacred  to  this 
purpose,  as  much  as  when  a  student  in  the  Theological  Institution  or  the 
College  ;  and  observe  them  as  a  matter  of  conscience  ;  except  when  prevented 
or  called  from  his  emfrioyment,  by  providential  occurrences. 

3.  JniensetuMS,  There  is  what  may  be  called  the  play  of  the  mind,  in  undi- 
rected, miscellaneous  musings,  or  in  reading  miscellaneously  ;  in  which  nothing 
of  importance  is  accomplished.  Study  is  the  fixing  of  the  mind  upon  a  subject 
of  investigation,  and  working  its  powers  with  energy,  closeness,  determinatioo, 
desire  for  clear  understanding  of  it,  and  with  deep  interest  in  every  step  of 
advance  made ;  with  an  absorption  of  the  mind  in  which  the  minister  shall 
acarce  realise  anything  that  passes  about  him,  and  in  which  the  sscking  of  a 
city  going  on  would  hardly  arrest  its  pursuit.  The  habit  of  this  is  of  first  im- 
portance to  tlie  theological  student  and  Christian  preacher.  Nothing  important 
ifl  ever  done  with  a  Scripture  subject,  without  intense  fixedness  of  mind. 

4.  Paiienct  and  Deliberation*  To  toil,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  to  be 
willing  to  do  this,  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a  subject ;  to  labor 
quietly  to  clear  up  for  one's  own  mind  and  for  the  minds  of  a  congregation,  a 
perplexing  point;  to  be  discouraged  by  nothing  short  of  unfathomable  mystery, 
arrested  by  nothing  but  an  arrival  at  that  point  where  seems  heard  the  monition, 
**  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther ; "  to  study  thus,  and  to  do  it  habitually 
and  cheerfully,  is  a  great  attainment  for  a  Christian  minister.  The  longer  a 
Scripture  subject  is  contemplated,  the  more  it  will  unfold  itself  to  the  under- 
standing. Continued  research  where  there  is  matter  for  it,  cannot  fail  of  its 
reward.    The  Holy  Spirit  will  bless  such  studies. 

A  minister  should  never  feel  that  he  has  examined  a  subject  sufficiently,  or 
pushed  his  researches  far  enough,  while  he  finds  new  unfoldings,  and  additional 
information  in  the  word  of  God.  That  accumulation  of  materials  for  a  sermon 
which  patient  industry  accomplishes,  that  extended  view  of  a  subject  gained  ia 
assiduous,  untiring  pursuit,  wherever  it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Bible,  is  of  ines- 
timable worth,  to  the  conscience  of  the  minister  and  to  the  heart  of  the  spiritual 
and  intelligent  hearer. 

5.  Love  of  study  is  an  important  point  of  character.  So  essential  is  this  to 
the  msn  in  the  sacred  office,  that  if  he  have  it  not,  it  renders  questionable  bis 
call  to  this  high  and  holy  work.  The  difference  between  men,  as  to  their  emi* 
aence  ia  any  prolesaion,  especially  the  ministry,  ia  owing  to  no  one  thing  aoie 
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than  to  this,  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  love  of  study.  Moderate  talents 
will  outstrip  commanding  and  brilliant  ones  oflen,  through  this  cause.  A  man 
whose  extensive  success  might  be  little  anticipated,  from  the  mediocrity  of  his 
talents,  with  a  thirst  for  study  will  become  a  more  profitable  preacher  and  a 
more  inestimable  guide  to  souls,  than  a  splendid  genius,  whose  love  for  study  is 
but  moderate.  To  delight  in  research  for  divine  truth,  to  know  no  enjoyment 
like  that  found  in  digging  for  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  ^  good  word  of 
God,"  this  is  of  more  worth,  as  a  security  for  diligence  and  success  in  the  min- 
isterial work  than  the  talents  of  Gabriel  without  it  The  genuine  lover  of  study 
when  occupied  in  his  room  will  deprecate  the  thought  of  interruptions,  will 
dread  to  hear  the  knocker  or  bell  of  his  front  door,  or  the  foot-fall  approaching 
his  apartment,  warning  him  that  some  one  has  called  whom  he  must  even  from 
necessity  see.  For  aside  from  its  interference  with  both  his  progress  and 
enjoyment  in  stndy,  he  knows  not  what  it  may  cost  hiok  A  venerable  New 
England  minister,  lately  deceased,  whose  published  sermons  bespeak  him  ft 
thorough  student,  once  said,  that  from  being  called  out  of  bis  study  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  he  lost  a  thought  upon  which  he  had  just  struck,  but  had  not 
written  down ;  and  that  thought  he  never,  to  his  own  consciousness,  succeeded 
in  recovering.  A  true  lover  of  study  fears  the  expense  of  interruption  to  his 
progress  in  Uie  accumulation  of  thoughts. 

6.  DiMtntenstedrugs,  or  supreme  regard  for  the  good  of  others.  The  studies  of 
the  Christian  minister  stand  related  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  hundreds  of  souls 
committed  to  his  charge,  if  his  heart  be  in  the  state  in  which  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  minister  ought  to  be,  this  consideration  will  be  often  before  his  mind| 
*  I  am  endeavoring  to  help  my  people  to  understand  more  clearly  this  doctrine, 
or  precept ;  or  to  illustrate  for  their  edification  this  point  of  Christian  experience ; 
to  make  lodgements  of  the  word  of  God  upon  the  consciences  of  sinners  for 
their  disturbance,  counsel,  conviction,  and  conversion.'  He  has  the  high  privi- 
lege of  being  permitted  to  prepare  his  mind  to  act  on  the  minds  of  oUiera,  for 
their  help  in  understanding  the  ^  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;*'  and  it  is  employ- 
ment in  which  he  finds  sweeter  satisfaction  than  can  be  known  by  any  teacher 
of  mere  science. 

7.  The  studies  of  a  minister  may  be  characterized  by  the  source  on  which  ho 
relies  for  bis  materials  for  thought — the  Bible.  Authors  may  be  examined  and 
studied  to  advantage.  But  the  Divine  Author  of  all  truth,  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to 
be  continually  relied  upon.  The  materials  for  thinking  which  are  found  in  the 
Bible,  are  alone  those  which  are  worthy  of  the  exercise  of  the  best  powers.  The 
books  of  men  have  soundings.  But  the  word  of  God  is  a  deep,  a  shoreless,  and 
a  glorious  ocean  of  divine  truth,  which  no  human  line  can  fathom,  no  stretch  of 
human  thought  can  measure. 

8.  Praytr/ulness  and  Spirilualiiy,  These  two  characteristics  are  named 
together,  as  belonging  among  habits  of  study,  because  the  one  induces  the 
other;  and  both  are  essential  in  the  minister.  What  is  ever  accomplished 
without  these  ?  There  may  be  produced  the  results  of  pure  intellection,  where 
there  has  been  no  earnest  supplication  for  the  divine  guidance  and  blessing 
in  study  ;  and  where,  of  course,  spirituality  is  wanting.  But  with  all  that  may 
be  rational  and  ingenious,  and  showing  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  minister ; 
it  remains  a  serious  question,  how  far  his  preaching  will  be  **  good  to  the  use 
of  edifying;"  and  **  ministering  grace  unto  the  hearer."  In  the  preparation  of 
that  sermon  which  you  desire  to  have  "baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,"  your  accumulation  of  materials  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
your  arrangement,  your  meditation  of  every  division  or  topic,  your  conceivings 
of  everj  thought,  your  composition  of  every  sentence,  should  be  prosecuted  in 
a  frame  of  spirit  and  a  wakefulness  of  mind,  gained  by  going  to  the  footstool  of 
the  eternal  throne.  It  is  good  often  to  lay  down  the  pen,  and  bow  the  knee, 
and  lift  the  heart  in  prayer.  The  mind  may  have  become  perplexed ;  or  its 
conceptions  may  want  clearness  and  vividness.  In  a  season  of  prayer,  relief 
may  be  gained.  There  may  have  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  minister  a  gate 
of  self-complacency  in  his  snccess  in  study ;  and  pride  may  have  grieved  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  retire  and  leave  him  to  find  out  his  own  weakness,  sod  to  learn 
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that  there  is  an  end  of  suecewful  itady  of  divine  troth  where  the  man  ia  left  to 
himself.  And  he  may  find  occasion  to  say,  with  Job,  **  Behold  I  go  forward,  hot 
he  is  not  there ;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left  hand 
where  he  doth  work,  bat  I  cannot  behold  him ;  be  hideth  himself  on  the  right 
hand  that  I  cannot  see  hiok."  And  in  prostration  before  God,  with  confeesioo 
of  his  sins  of  self-confidence,  and  in  renewed  seeking  of  divine  aid,  he  may  hear 
a  voice  speaking  to  him,  that  he  **  go  forward  ;^  and  again  may  find  his  labors 
crowned  with  that  success  which  God  vouchsafes  to  the  returning,  penitent, 
and  humble. 

There  are  powerful  reasons  by  which  such  attention  to  study  might  be  urged 
upon  the  Christian  minister,  auch  as  these : — his  peace  of  conscience  wiUiin 
himself;  the  increase  of  bis  fitness  to  do  good  in  this  sinful  and  miserable 
world ;  his  own  spiritual  prosperity  and  comfort  in  his  work ;  the  shortness  of 
his  time  to  live  and  to  labor  for  Christ ;  the  immorality  and  wickedness  of  indo- 
lence in  such  a  work  as  the  ministry ;  the  immeasurable  importance  of  the 
interests  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge ;  and  the  glory  of  his  Lord  and 
Redeemer.  These  and  many  other  motives  press  him  to  fidelity  in  his  datiee 
as  a  student.  And  one  other  reason,  which  should  give  force  to  all  these,  is 
that  the  minister,  a$  a  ttudeni^  must  ^  give  account  of  himself  to  God."  His 
Lord  has  said  respecting  all  trusts  committed  to  him,  **  Occupy  till  I  coaBe.** 
In  the  **  last  day,"  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  powers  of  mind,  and  of  the 
preeioua  time  given  him  for  the  purposes  of  study,  will  be  brought  into  solemn 
review.  His  wasted  moments,  hours,  days,  hia  misdirected  efforts;  hia  labo-> 
rious,  iogenioos,  but  unprofitable  trifling ;  all  will  be  reviewed  and  answered 
for  to  the  Judge,  if  they  have  been  among  his  babits  as  a  student  The  minis- 
ter, above  all  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  should  dread  receiving  the  reboke 
on  that  dsy,  *'Thoa  wicked  and  slothful  servant."  On  the  other  hand,  his 
fidelity  in  the  employment  of  his  time ;  his  diligent  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  every  talent ;  his  having  conscientiously  wrought  all  his  powers  to  the  beat 
purpose,  in  his  study  of  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  instruction  of  his  dying 
fellow  men  ;  all  these  will  be  reviewed  with  holy  joy.  It  will  be  of  little  con* 
sequence  whether  his  talents  have  been  moderate  or  eminent ;  his  station  one 
in  the  city  or  in  the  country ;  public  or  retired.  But  to  have  it  said  of  him  in 
that  day,  '^He  hath  done  what  he  could;"  to  be  permitted  to  see  there  the 
fruits  of  all  his  mental  toil,  however  arduous,  anxious,  and  exhausting,  in  the 
good  which  has  resulted  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  to 
be  permitted  to  rejoice  with  those  whom  his  labors  have  won  to  Christ,  led  in 
the  way  of  his  steps,  and  trained  for  the  high  services  of  his  heavenly  kingdom ; 
and  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Master  he  has  served,  **  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,"  this  will  be  honor  and  joy  which  an  angel  might  delight  to 
receive. 


SELECT  LITERARY  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

OREAT  BRITAIN. 
A  SociXTT  was  formed,  a  few  months  since,  in  London,  called  "  The  Parker  Society," 
for  the  purpose  of  lepnblishing  the  writings  of  those  venerable  divines,  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  16th  century  was  effected.  It 
is  named  from  Parker,  the  first  archbishop  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  who,  by  his 
patronage  and  aid,  countenanced  the  original  publication  of  many  of  the  works,  which  H 
is  proposed  to  reprint.  The  number  of  members  is  now  3,400.  Each  is  to  contiibole 
the  sum  of  £1  annually.  The  whole  of  the  amount  received  will  be  expended  in  reprint- 
ing the  writings  of  the  reformers,  toUhovt  abridgement,  aUeration  or  omissUm,  so  as  lo 
supply  each  subscriber  a  copy  of  every  work  that  is  printed,  in  return  for  his  or  her  sob- 
Beriplioii»vithoot  any  additional  charge.    It  wss  calculated  that  if  there  sboold  be  2yOOO 
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•ubseriben,  four  ocUro  Tolames,  conUining  above  S,000  pages,  will  be  retoraed  to  each 
■abseriber  annually.  Not  a  single  copy  of  any  work  will  be  printed  which  is  not  poei* 
tirely  engaged.  The  series  will  embrace,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  works  of  the 
following  authors : — Bishops  Ridley,  Coverdale,  Pilkington,  Bale,  Archbishops  Sandys, 
Orindal,  Parker,  Aichdeacon  Philpot,  Rev.  Thomas  Becon,  Queen  Catharine  Parr, 
Edward  VI.,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Qaeen  Eliubeth,  Dr.  Alexander  Nowell ;  also.  Sermon* 
preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  before  Edward  VI.,  Elizsbeth,  and  the  UniTersitiea.  Tko 
above  will  be  followed  by  the  works  of  Whitgifl,  Jewell,  Hooper,  Cox,  Cranmer,  Brad- 
ford, Fnlke,  Fox,  Haddon,  Latimer,  Rainolds,  Tindal,  Frith,  Barnes,  etc  The  series 
will  be  completed  in  ten  years.  The  members  of  this  Society,  for  tlie  most  part,  sym* 
pathiie  with  that  portion  of  the  established  charch  which  has  been  termed  Evangelical, 
and  which  are  opposed  to  the  recent  movements  at  Oxford. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  have  now  205  laborers  in  their  missions,  besides  451 
native  evangelists  and  catechists,  making  a  total  of  676  European  and  native  assistants 
and  missionaries.  The  expenditure  amounts  to  £90,000  per  annum.  The  contributions 
gathered  from  the  native  churches  last  year,  amounted  to  a  nxth  part  of  the  total 
income  of  the  Society. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  books  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1840,  was 
5,440;  members  of  convocation,  2,758.  Christ  Church  College  has  the  largest  number 
of  members,  viz.  497;  Brazen-nose,  221;  Queen's,  179;  Oriel,  166;  Exeter,  145; 
BalUol,  144,  etc.  The  members  of  convocation  at  Oxford,  and  of  the  Senate  at  Cam- 
bridge, are  the  actual  residents.  The  members  of  the  Senate  at  Cambridge,  in  1840, 
were  2,780,  (22  more  than  at  Oxford) ;  the  total  number  on  the  boards,  was  5,696,  (256 
more  than  at  Oxford).  Trinity  College  had  942  students;  St.  John's,  578;  Caias, 
142 ;  Queen's,  128 ;  Emmanuel,  111,  etc.  The  popularity  of  Trinity  and  St  John's 
is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  greater  number  of  charitable  foundations  possessed  by  them. 


GERMANY. 

In  the  "  Zeitsehrift  fhr  die  Knnde  des  Morgenlandes,*'  edited  by  the  distinguished 
Orientalists,  Ewald,  Gabelentz,  Kosegarten,  Laasen,  Neumann,  Rodiger,  and  F. 
ROckert,  we  find  valuable  testimonials  to  the  labors  of  some  of  the  American  mission- 
aries in  Western  Asia.  Prof.  Rodiger  of  Halle,  in  an  article  on  the  Syriao  language, 
afUr  referring  to  the  much  controverted  question,  whether  that  language  is  still  spoken, 
says ;  "  A  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  matter,  however,  we  have  derived  from  the 
notices  of  some  American  missionaries,  who  turned  their  attention  to  the  Nestorians 
that  live  near  the  lake  Ooroomiah.  Mr.  Eli  Smith,  who  now  resides  in  Beirftt,  and  Mr. 
D wight,  [of  Constantinople,]  were  commissioned  to  investigate  the  missionary  field, 
particularly  the  country  included  in  ancient  Armenia,  and  that  of  the  Nestorians  in  the 
western  provinces  of  Persia.  They  executed  their  commission  with  happy .  success  m 
the  years  1831  and  1832.  Their  journals,  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
instructive,  appeared  first  in  a  fragmentary  form,  in  1831  and  1832,  in  the  Boston 
Missionary  Herald ;  then  fully,  in  two  vols.,  Boston,  1833.  Several  extracts  from  this 
work — ^by  no  means  estimated  in  Germany  as  it  deserves — may  be  found  in  my  notices 
of  it  in  the  December  number  of  the  AUgem.  Litt  Zeitung,  1837.  In  accordance  with 
their  suggestions,  a  missionary  station  has  been  established,  where  now  Mr.  Perkins 
conducts  the  education  of  several  Nestorian  ecclesiastics,  in  which  he  employs  the 
dialect  of  the  modem  Syriao  that  is  spoken  there.^  This  dialect  is  the  mother-tongue 
of  all  the  Nestorians,  who  live  in  the  Kurdish  Mountains,  particularly  in  the  Hakary 
country,  and  around  the  lake  Ooroomiah,  as  likewise  of  most  of  the  Syrian  Christians, 
Nestorians,  Jacobites,  and  the  Chaldeans,  (i.  e.  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  who  have 

*  NiMionary  HaraM,  Jaanary,  1837. 
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been  coareited  to  Pafney,)  in  the  apper  ivfioiu  of  the  Tigris,  uid  in  tiw  teiiilmj  of 
r,  liardin,  Mcwal/*  etc.  In  the  last  nnmiier  of  tlw  JoojimI  for  1840,  Prof. 
wm,yn  that  he  had  just  reoeiTed  from  Mr.  Perkins,  in  addition  to  several  MSS. 
in  the  modern  Syriae,  four  origrinal  letters,  three  of  which  were  sent  to  the  iiiieiton  ia 
OorooDiah,  by  Mar  Simeon,  the  present  Nestorian  patriarch.  The  other  is  fiom  the 
priest  Abraham.  An  account  of  these  letters  is  givetkf  accompanied  by  the  Sjriae  text 
of  one  of  them,  with  a  German  translation. 

The  Joomal,  to  which  we  have  jost  adverted,  eontains  a  very  interesting  article  of 
eO  or  70  pages,  entiUed  "  Kurdish  Studies,**  by  Rodiger  and  A.  F.  Pott  The  Kvrdish 
language  belongs  to  the  same  fimiily  with  the  Persian,  as  is  shown,  incontroveitiMy,  by 
the  grammatical  element,  as  well  as  by  its  main  lexical  peculiarities.  In  its  more  con- 
fined relation,  it  is  united  with  the  modern  Persian,  though  it  deviates  in  many  lespectSy 
as  in  the  corruption  of  some  of  the  sounds,  the  shortening  of  the  fleetiony  the  entire 
lorn  of  the  derivation-suffixes,  etc.  Many  Arabic  words  have  become  incorporated  into 
both  these  languages.  The  Kurdish  has,  also,  adopted  not  a  few  Turkish  words.  Bmt 
this  influx  of  foreign  terms  has  not  essentially  changed  its  grammatical  structure.  It  in 
the  dominant  language  in  the  whole  territory  of  Kurdistan,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Armenia,  on  the  east  by  Aserbijan  and  the  Persian  Irak,  on  the  south  by 
Khusistan  and  the  territory  of  Bagdad,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris.  In  the  winter 
the  Nomadic  Kurds  remove,  with  their  flocks,  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  and 
thence  wander  into  the  adjoining  territories.  Some  tribes  and  &milies  dwell  at  a  great 
distance  from  Kurdistan  Proper,  as  in  Loristan  and  around  the  Persian  Gulf;  some  in 
the  pashalies  of  Haleb  and  Damascus,  and  in  Asia  Minor.  On  the  whole  their  ooontry 
may  be  estimated  at  about  2,000  square  miles.  The  Zagros  sends  up  the  highest  moun- 
tain summit  in  Kurdistan,  and  divides  the  whole  into  two  unequal  parts.  What  is  west 
of  the  Zagros  belongs,  at  least  nominally,  to  the  Turkish  empire.  This  includes  a  grent 
part  of  the  ancient  Amyria.  The  part  which  lies  east  of  the  Zagros  embraces  a  section 
of  old  Media. 

It  should  seem  that  measures  are  to  be  taken  by  the  four  great  powers  of  Europe  to 
secure  adequate  protection  for  the  Christian  population  of  Syria.  This  is  owing  to  the 
representations  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  was  prompted  to  this  benevolent  work  bj 
the  Chevalier  Bnnsen,  Prusnan  ambassador  to  the  Swim  Cantons,  and  formeriy  sec- 
retary of  Niebnhr  at  Rome. 

The  king  of  PmssiA  is  very  lavoiahle  to  efibrts  which  are  made  for  the  eonverrion  of 
the  Jews.  He  and  the  royal  fiunily  are  annual  subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  Missioo- 
ary  Schools  in  Berlin.  The  number  of  Jews  in  Hungary  is  at  least  300,000,  of  whom 
about  12,000  reside  in  Pesth.  About  one  third  of  these  12,000,  are  reformed  Jews,  who 
have  wholly  discarded  the  Talmud,  and  the  ceremonies  and  services  of  the  synagogue, 
and  hold  to  the  Old  Testament  alone  as  of  divine  authority.  Their  rabbi  preaches 
legnlarly  fimn  the  Old  Testament,  adopts  a  for  simpler  form  of  worship  than  that 
of  the  synsgogue,  and  is  attended  by  a  large  ooogregation.  The  number  of  Jews  in 
the  Grand  Dochy  of  Poaen  is  more  than  73,000. 

UNITED    STATES. 

The  most  important  works  which  have  lately  appeared  in  this  country  are  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's Researches  in  the  Holy  Liand,  and  Mr.  Stephens  s  Incidents  of  Travels  in 
Central  America.  The  latter  we  have  not  read.  They  are  said  to  be  full  of  interest. 
Mr.  Catherwood's  numerous  and  exact  drawings  add  greatly  to  their  value.  Dr. 
Robinson's  investigations  in  Palestine  have  come  out  in  three  large  and  well  executed 
octavo  volumes,  embracing  more  than  2,000  pages.  They  are  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  maps  and  drawings,  which  will  be  put  together  in  a  separate  volume  in  the 
fona  of  an  Atlas.    The  work  bean  evidence  of  laborious  research,  accuxale  learning. 
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■ound  jadipneDt,  and  a  clear  perception  i>f  Uie  wants  of  biblical  atadenta.  The  light 
which  is  thrown  on  many  places,  memorable  in  sacred  history,  is  not  only  new,  but 
clear  and  convinciDg.  The  appearance  of  this  work  will  render  necessary  a  revision  of 
all  oar  Sunday  School  Geographies,  Maps  of  Palestine,  Bible  Dictionaries,  etc.  A 
mass  of  error,  which  has  been  accumulating  for  a  long  lime,  will  now  be  swept  away. 
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A  Historical  Discourse^  delivered  hy  request  before  the  citizens  ef  FamtngUm^  CC., 
J^ovember  4,  184U,  in  commemoration  of  the  original  settlement  of  the  ancient  Towiif 
in  1640.     By  Rev  Jfoah  Porter,  Jr,    Hartford,  1641.   pp.  90. 

The  occasion  on  which  this  Discourse  was  delivered  was  one  of  special  interest  to  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  portion  of  Connecticut.  The 
territory  of  the  ancient  town  of  Farmington  comprised  within  its  limits  the  whole  of 
the  ample  domain  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  towns  of  Farmington,  Berlin,  South- 
ington,  Burlington,  Bristol,  and  Avon,  containing,  by  the  census  of  1840,  an  aggregate 
population  of  11,651.  These  towns  were  all  originally  <* daughter  settlements**  of 
Farmington,  which  in  due  time  were  constituted  parishes,  and  at  length  separate 
towns.  They  are  now  among  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  State,  paiticularly  in 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  relations  of  kindred  and 
dependence  which  for  a  long  time  subsisted  between  them  and  the  parent  colony, 
rendered  Farmington  for  many  years  a  place  of  much  commercial  enterprise,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  private  wealth  and  taste  for  which  the  place  is  distinguished  beyond 
most  agricultural  towns. 

The  firMt  settlement  of  Farmingtoit  in  1640,  was  effected  in  a  manner  scarcely  lest 
formal  than  that  of  Hartford  had  been  five  years  before ;  and  that  too,  by  a  j>ortion  of 
the  same  colony,  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  become  quietly  established  in  their  new 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  They  were  constituted  a  distinct  church  in 
1645,  and  the  Rev.  Roger  Newton,  their  first  minister,  was  settled  at  the  same  time. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford.  The  second  minister 
of  Farmington  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  H(K>ker,  who  exercised  his  ministry  thirty- 
one  years,  until  his  death.  The  other  ministers' in  succession  have  been  liev.  Samuel 
Whitman,  from  1706  to  1751;  Uev.  Timothy  Pitkin,  from  1752  to  1785;  Rev.  Allen 
Olcott,  from  1787  to  1791 ;  Rev.  Joseph  Washburn,  from  171)5  to  1805;  and  Rev.  Noah 
Porter,  D.  D.,  since  18C6. 

The  several  churches  in  the  surrounding  parishes,  once  included  within  the  limits 
of  Farmington,  were  organized  in  the  order  of  the  following  dates.  Kensington,  1705; 
New  BriUin,  1754;  Worthington,  177*2;*  Southington,  about  1728;  Bristol,  1744; 
Burlington,  1783;  Nnrthington,  1751 ;  Second  Church  in  iXorthington,  1818  f  Of  the 
pastors  of  tliese  churches,  those  who  have  been  most  distinguished  for  the  duration 
of  their  ministry,  and  for  their  eminence  smong  the  Connecticut  clergy  of  former 
times,  were  Rev  John  Smalley,  D.  D  of  New  Britain ;  Rev.  Benoni  Upson,  D.  D.  of 
Kensington;  Rev.  Samuel  Newell  of  Bristol;  Rev.  Willism  Robinson  of  Southington ; 
Rev.  Samuel  Goodrich  of  Wortbingtun  ;  Rev.  Jonathan  Miller  of  Burlington. 

Mr.  Porter's  discourse  abounds  in  interesting  facts  and  graphic  strokes  of  delineation, 
illustrative  of  the  history  and  the  moral  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  town.  The 
value  of  the  pamphlet  is  also  incressed  by  nearly  fif\y  pages  of  notes,  the  greatest  part 

•  The  tews  of  Berlin  wsa  mad*  froa  Ibsso  thrM  poriihM  in  178S. 

t  TlM  two  pariilMs  in  Nortklof Urn  wsrs  nads  a  tows,  bj  tbs  oaow  of  Avos,  ia  193(K 
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of  which  were  furnished  to  the  author  by  other  persons,  to  whom  thej  are  several]/ 
accredited ;  persons  possessing  particalar  facilities  for  making  the  researches  reqoired, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest  fulness  and  accuracy  in  the  historical  details. 
A  number  of  extracts,  curious  as  well  as  sensible  and  instructive  in  the  facts  they 
record,  are  given  from  the  manuscripts  ot  Governor  Treadwell,  whose  venerated  name 
will  long  remain  a  distiuguished  honor  to  Farmington,  as  the  place  of  his  residence. 
The  author,  in  the  body  of  his  discourse,  thus  alludes  to  two  important  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  the  town  connected  with  the  labors  of  this  eminent  individual.  ^  To 
this  town,"  he  says,  "  in  the  person  of  tliis  honored  and  venerated  man,  is  to  be  traced 
the  school  system  of  Connecticut."  Again,  he  observes,  *^  Under  his  auspices,  as  ita 
first  president,  was  formed,  in  this  town,  in  1810,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions."  A  short  biographical  notice  of  Governor  Treadwell,  with  a 
just  and  discriminating  estimate  of  his  talents  and  worth,  drawn  up  by  Rev.  Dr.  Porter, 
of  FarmingtoD,  is  among  the  interesting  papers  in  the  appendix  to  the  discourse.  There 
are  also  sketches,  by  difllerent  contributors  to  this  portion  of  the  pamphlet,  of  a  number 
of  other  men,  who  have  reflected  honor  upon  the  town  by  their  eminent  public 
services. 

The  American  public  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  every  such  valuable  contribution 
to  the  materials  of  our  history.  Liet  it  be  regarded  as  incumbent  on  every  considerable 
town  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country  to  imitate  the  example  of  Farmington.  If 
their  next  centennial  anniversaries  should  be  suffered  to  pass  by  unimproved  for  this 
purpose,  much  that  ought  to  be  put  upon  record  for  the  instruction  of  posterity  will  be 
lost  beyond  recovery. 

It  is  the  more  important  that  the  present  period  should  be  seized  upon  to  secure  for 
the  benefit  of  coming  generations  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  noble  ancestry  of  this 
country,  because,  as  a  people,  we  are  rapidly  passing  into  a  new  and  different  era,  in 
which  the  impression  of  those  stern  and  simple  virtues  which  were  our  glory  in  the 
persons'  of  our  fathers,  will,  we  may  fear,  be  less  and  less  perceptible  from  the  number 
of  examples  remaining  among  us.  This  transition  state  of  society  had  been  already- 
entered  upon  when  Governor  Treadwell  penned  the  following  observations  in  his 
history  of  Farmington,  which  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  "  extracts  from 
his  manuscripts,"  found  on  the  pages  of  this  appendix. 

**  Labor,"  writes  this  upright  sage  and  patriot,  "  is  growing  into  disrepute ;  and  the 
time  when  the  independent  farmer  and  reputable  citizen  could  whistle  at  the  tail  of  his 
plough,  with  as  much  serenity  as  the  cobbler  over  his  last,  is  fast  drawing  to  a  cloee. 
The  present  time  makes  a  revolution  of  taste  and  of  manners  of  immense  import  to 
society ;  but  while  others  glory  in  this  as  a  great  advance  in  refinement,  we  cannot 
help  dropping  a  tear  at  the  close  of  the  golden  age  of  our  ancestors,  while  with  a 
pensive  pleasure  we  reflect  on  the  past,  and  with  suspense  and  apprehension  anticipate 
the  future." 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  high  intellectual  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  New 
England  fathers  appear  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  author  of  the  discourse 
before  us;  about  twenty  pages  of  which,  in  the  commencement,  are  occupied  with  a 
historical  account  of  the  Puritans  of  England,  and  the  Pilgrims  of  this  country,  with  a 
libei-al  and  sound  exposition  of  their  principles  and  designs. 

Sixteenth  ^nntud  Report  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  Jfew  York,  May  12,  1841. 
pp. 144. 

There  have  been  printed  by  this  Society,  during  the  past  year,  4,182,000  tracts,  com- 
prising 33,274,000  pages ;  254,710  volumes,  comprising  62,684,500  pages ;  total  pnb* 
licaUons,  4,436,710,  or  95,958,500  pages.  Of  the  Evangelical  Family  Library  of  15 
volumes,  there  have  been  circulated  during  the  year  2,301  sets ;  of  the  Christiaa 
Library  of  45  volumes,  542  sets,  and  185  sets  of  volumes  16  to  30;  and  of  Gallandet's 
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Scripture  Biography  in  6  TolBiiiefl,  1 ,074  leto.  Receipts  darioi;  the  year,  for  pnblicatiou 
sold.  $57^10  98.  Donations  from  Branches  and  Auxiliaries,  $11,378  21 ;  from  life 
directors,  $7,361  82;  life  members,  $6,030  19;  annual  subscriptions  and  other  donations, 
$16,961  39.  Total  amount  of  donations,  (including  $23,395  25  for  foreign  distribution, 
$770  for  volume  enterprise,  and  $66  for  perpetuating  yolumes  and  tracts,)  $41,751  61. 
Total  receipts,  $98,962  59.  The  Corresponding  SecreUries  of  this  Society  are  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  William  A.  Uallock,  Oman  Eastman,  and  R.  S.  Cook ;  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Moses  Allen ;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Mr.  O.  R.  Kingsbury. 

Twenty- Seventh  Annual  lUpart  of  Ms  Ameriean  Trad  Society ,  Bogton,  May  26, 1841. 

pp.  88. 

This  Society,  which  was  originally  the  Parent  institution,  is  now  an  efficient 
auxiliary.  Its  donations,  (which  amounted,  last  year,  to  $29,969  66,)  &c,  are  included 
in  those  of  the  New  York  Society.  Rev.  Seth  Bliss,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mr. 
Creorge  Denny,  Treasurer. 

7%e  Fifteenik  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society^  AVis  York, 
May  12, 1841.  pp.  128. 

The  whole  number  of  missionaries  and  agents  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  during 
the  past  year,  was  690 ;  being  10  more  than  the  number  employed  the  preceding  year. 
The  sum  of  missionary  labor  performed  was  equal  to  501  years.  These  labors  were 
bestowed  on  862  congregations  and  missionary  districts,  in  21  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union,  and  also  in  Canada  and  Texas.  In  80  of  the  missionary  churches,  seasons 
of  special  revival  of  religion  were  enjoyed ;  and  the  number  of  hopeful  conversions 
reported  was  3,285.  There  were,  also,  added  by  letters  from  other  churches  1,758, 
making  the  total  of  additions  4,618.  The  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  Sabbath 
schools  and  Bible  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  was  about  M^OO. 
The  receipts  amounted  to  $85,413  34.  These  receipts  are  $7,068  14  more  than  those 
of  the  preceding  year.  Corresponding  Secretaries,  Rev.  Messrs.  Milton  Badger  and 
Charles  Hall;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Jasper  Corning;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ripley^ 

Forty- Second  Annual  Report  of  tJie  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society j  Boston,  May  25, 
1841.  pp.48. 

Receipts,  $17,581  31.  The  whole  amount  contributed  to  Home  Missions,  firom 
Massachusetts,  during  the  past  year,  was  $21,449  74.  Of  this  sum,  $8,796  21  were 
expended  in  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  remainder  was  remitted  to  the  Parent  Society. 
Rev.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Secretary ;  Dea.  John  Punchard,  Salem,  Treasurer ;  Mr.  Bea- 
jamin  Perkins,  Boston,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Proceedings  qf  the  Baptist  General  Convention  for  Foreign  Missions, 

This  body  met  in  Baltimore,  April  28, 1841.  The  number  of  delegates  present  was 
uncommonly  large.  Of  320  members,  only  59  were  absent.  Rev.  William  B.  John- 
son, D.  D.  of  South  Carolina  was  chosen  President,  and  Rev.  Rufus  Babcock,  Jr.,  D.  D. 
of  New  York,  Secretary.  The  receipts  of  the  Boaid  during  the  year  ending  April  16, 
1841,  were  $56,948  42,  and  the  expenditures  $61,860  27.  There  have,  also,  been 
received  from  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  $15,000,  from  the  American 
Tract  Society  $4,700,  from  the  United  States'  government  (for  the  support  of  Indian 
schools)  $4,400.  The  number  of  missions  under  the  care  of  the  Board  is  20 ;  stations 
and  out-stations,  80;  missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  97;  native  preachers  and 
assistants,  102 ;  churches,  68 ;  baptisms  the  past  year,  487;  members  of  mission  churches, 
more  than  2,900;  schools,  44;  scholars  reported,  872.  Secretaries,  Rev.  Lucius 
Bolles,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  Solomon  Peck ;  Treasuser,  Hon.  Heman  Lincoln. 
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Bif€ft  tf  tk»  F.renilrve  Committee  of  Ifte  AmerUmn  Tempermmit  UmwMf  1841. 

Tlie  FiflJi  AnniYemiy  of  the  American  Temperance  Union,  which  is  now  the  leading 
and  rooat  efficient  temperance  organization  in  the  United  States,  was  held  m  I9ew  York 
on  the  11th  of  Maj,  1641.  The  Hon.  Theodore  Frelmghayaen,  who  presided,  opened 
the  meeting  with  an  address.  He  was  followed  by  Mr  Taylor  of  the  New  York  State 
Temperance  Society;  Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  from  Massachusetts;  Professor  Goodrich,  of 
Tale  College ;  Ker.  Mr.  Scott,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden  ;  Rer.  Robert  Baird ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Bingham,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands;  John  Tappan,  Esq.  of  Boston;  and  Mr.  John 
Hawkins,  of  Baltimore. 

The  report  this  year  presents  a  peculiarly  animating  and  encouraging  view  of  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  temperance  reform.  The  report  estimates  the  number  of 
drunkaids  who  have  been  reformed,  in  consequence  of  temperance  efforts  in  this  and 
other  countries,  at  35,U00;  of  whom  5,000  have  anited  with  Christian  churches. 
During  the  last  year,  the  Union  has  put  into  circulation  105,000  numbers  of  their 
Journal;  200,tKX)  of  the  Juvenile  Temperance  Advocate;  3,000  of  their  last  Report; 
24,000  tracU,  handbills,  and  almanacs;  2(j,000  Extras  of  the  New  York  ObserTer  and 
New  Toik  Evangelist,  with  extracts  from  Anti-Bacchus;  and  75,U00  of  the  Beer  Trial 
at  Albany. — President  of  the  Union,  John  H.  Cocke,  of  Virginia;  Secretaries,  Rev. 
John  Marsh  and  Dr.  Lyndon  A.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Jasper  Corning. 

History  ef  the  Cotomxation  of  the  United  States.  By  George  Bancroft.  Abridged  by  the 
avikor.  In  two  volumes,  l2tno,  Boi^ton :  Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown* 
1841. 

This  is  a  condenration  of  the  whole  of  Bancrofl's  elegant  and  popular  work,  as  lar 
as  now  published,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  within  the  compass  of  about  650  duodecimo 
pages.  The  two  volumes  of  tlie  abridgement  are  conveniently  put  up  in  one,  in  the 
copy  before  of,  and  can  be  had  in  this  form  when  preferred.  It  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  preface  by  the  author,  from  which  we  may  learn  to  what  extent  the  less  is  an 
epitome  of  the  larger  work,  an  omission  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
present  publication  is  merely  an  enterprise  of  the  publishers,  and  which  is  supplied  bj 
a  brief  notice  of  theira,  in  which  they  say  :  '*  The  present  abridgement,  made  at  oar 
request,  is  not  designed  as  a  full  abstract  of  the  larger  work  from  which  it  is  taken. 
Much  has  been  omitted  altogether.  The  object,  kept  steadily  in  view,  has  been  to 
five  an  authentic  account  of  tlie  colonization  of  the  United  States,  in  a  simple  and 
continued  narrative,  adapted  to  the  young.  It  is  hoped  the  volume  may  in  private 
engage  attention,  and  at  school  may  serve  usefully  as  a  class-book  for  reading,  or  as  a 
manual  for  instruction  in  the  early  history  of  the  country.*'  While  the  interest  of  this 
work  to  the  greatest  number  of  readers  will  be  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the 
condensed  form  in  which  it  is  here  presented,  a  much  greater  number  than  before  will 
also  have  it  within  their  reach. 

History  of  the  EttaMishment  and  Progress  of  the  Christian  Religion  m  the  Islands  ef 
the  South  Sea;  with  preliminary  notices  of  the  Islands  and  of  their  Inhabitants, 
Illustrated  by  a  Map,     Boston  :    Tappan  &,  DenneL    lb41.    IGmo.    pp.  387. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  book  to  present  "  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  the  operations 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  the  Islands  of  the  South  Sea."  Many  interestin|f 
accounts  of  these  missions,  at  different  periods  and  at  different  localities,  have  been 
given  to  the  public ;  through  which  the  author  of  this  work  has  been  furnished  with 
abundant  mateiials  from  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information.  A  complete  view 
of  these  most  interesting  missionary  operations  and  of  their  signal  results,  in  a  con- 
venient form  for  Sabbath  school  libraries,  as  well  as  for  Christian  families  which  can 
possess  comparatively  but  few  books,  was  a  desiderstum  which  is  happily  sopplied  by 
the  volaoM  before  us.    A  neat  Introduction,  written,  as  we  understand,  by  a  profeaaor 
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in  one  of  oar  colleges,  gWew  a  sketch  of  the  beneficial  changes  wroaght  in  the  temporal 
condition  of  these  Islanders  by  the  influence  of  the  gospel.  A  deep  impression  of  the 
happy  contrast  in  this  respect  between  a  state  of  heathenism  and  Christianity  will  be 
made  by  a  thorough  perusal  of  Uiis  book,  the  first  four  chapters  of  which  are  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  moral  and  physical  habits  of  the  people  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christian  teachers  among  them. 

^  Discourse,  on  the  Moral  Infiuenee  of  Rail-Roads.  By  L.  F.  Dimmiek,  Pastor  of  the 
JiorthChurehfJ\rewlmryportyMs»    Boston;  Tappan  &  Dennet.  1841.  32mo.  pp.125. 

In  December,  1638,  when  an  application  was  about  to  be  made,  by  the  Western  Rail- 
Road  Corporation,  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  for  aid  to  complete  their  under- 
taking, a  Circular  was  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  the  State  by  a  committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration,  inviting  each  of  them  to  deliver  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit  **  on  the  moral 
effects  of  rail-roads  in  our  widely  extended  country.*'  It  was  thought  that  such  a 
measure  would  help  to  secure  a  favorable  reception  for  the  proposal  to  be  made  to  the 
Legislature,  by  exciting  a  deeper  interest  in  such  enterprises  among  the  whole  people 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Discourse  before  us  is  the  first  response  to  this  call  which 
has  fallen  under  our  notice.  The  very  equivocal  character,  to  speak  in  the  soflest 
terms,  of  that  moral  influence  which  shall  be  produced  by  establishments,  however 
useful  in  other  respects,  whose  operations  are  carried  on  without  a  strict  conformity  to 
the  command  which  requires  a  rest  from  worldly  business  on  the  Sabbath,  may  have 
created  a  doubt  with  the  clergy  whether  the  subject  could  be  so  presented  from  the 
pulpit  as  to  further  the  wishes  of  the  Corporation  ;  even  admitting  the  propriety  of 
associating  an  object  of  this  nature  at  all  with  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ofiice.  Mr. 
Dimuiick,  however,  at  a  period  when  this  secular  bearing  of  the  service  had  ceased  to 
be  an  objection,  has  taken  it  up  in  a  most  faithful  spirit;  and  the  discourse  before  us 
is  the  result  of  his  meditations  on  this  very  important  theme.  He  takes  the  position 
that  "  the  moral  influence  of  rail-roads  will  be  very  much  as  it  shall  be  made,  by  the 
observance  or  Tiolation  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.*'  He  proceeds  to  a  preliminary 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  perpetuity  and  universal  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
comes  in  the  conclusion  to  a  close  and  cogent  appeal  to  the  directors  of  rail-roads,  the 
owners  of  steamboats,  &c.  The  discourse  is  published  in  a  small  volume,  neatly  bound 
in  cloth  and  lettered,  and  makes  a  convenient  manual  for  distribution. 

Memoir  of  Jformand  Smith  ;  or  the  Christian  serving  God  in  his  business.  By  Rev,  Joel 
Howes f  D.  D,     Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  see  this  excellent  little  volume  issuing  from  the  press  of  the 
Tract  Society.  It  is  most  happily  fitted  U>  do  good,  and  to  be  acceptable  in  promiscuous 
circulation. 

A  Sermon,  delivered  in  HalloiDell,  June  24, 1840,  before  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  at 
its  Thirty- Third  Anniversary.  By  Elijah  Jones,  Minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Minot,    Portland :  Alfred  Alitchell.   1840.   pp.  46. 

This  is  a  practical  and  appropriate  sermon,  from  2  Chron.  xvii.  9,  '*  And  they  taught 
in  Judah,  and  had  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and  went  about  through- 
oat  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  taught  the  people."  The  preacher  maintains  that  a  well 
conducted  system  of  home  missionary  operations  is  indispensable ;  that  it  is  important 
that  able  and  faithful  missionaries  should  be  employed ;  and  that  it  is  God's  will  that 
we  should  support  them.  The  Maine  Missionary  Society  employed  during  tlie  year 
1639-40,  72  missionaries,  whose  united  labors  amounted  to  19  years.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Society  4J0  yean  of  labor  have  been  performed.  The  expenditures,  last 
year,  were  f6,679  49. 
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Sleep  and  Dreams:  A  Lecture  delivered  hefore  the  Middietoum  Young  Men'e  Lfceum. 
By  Daniel  D.  ffhedon,  M.  A.^  Profeaeor  of  Ancient  Languages  m  the  WesLeyan 
University,    1641.    pp.  13. 

Thb  is  a  verj  spirited  and  entertaining  diflcaflsion  of  a  sabject  which  has  always 
interested  I  and  always  baffled  curiosity.  The  author  shows  an  intiniate  acqaainlance 
with  his  theme. 

Early  Christian  Lessons  continued;  consisting  of  Addresses  to  young  persons  who  have 
recently  ceased  to  attend  Sabbath  Schools  or  Bible  Classes.  By  Mrs.  Matheson,  asOhor 
of  Explanation  of  the  principdL  Parables^  Meditations  of  a  Christian  Mother,  4^. 
Glasgow  :  George  Galhe.    lo39.    pp.  197. 

Mrs.  M.  is  the  wife  of  our  excellent  friend  and  correspondent,  Rev.  Dr.  Malheson,  of 
London.  The  little  Tolume  whose  title  we  have  given,  appears  to  be  well  fitted  to 
its  object.  It  is  composed  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  in  an  attractive  style,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  useful. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  for  the 
year  1840.    Baston :  James  Loring.   1841.   pp.  44. 

The  officers  of  this  institution  are,  Edward  Tuckerman,  President;  Jonathan  Phillips* 
Vice  President;  Henry  Andrews,  Treasurer;  William  Gray,  Secretary;  Charles  Amory, 
William  Appleton,  George  Bond,  N.  I.  Bowditch,  Martin  Brimmer,  Ebenezer  Chad- 
wick,  George  M.  Dexter,  Henry  Edwards,  Robert  Hooper,  Jr.,  Thomas  Lamb,  F.  C. 
Lowell,  and  Ignatius  Sargent,  Trustees;  Charles  Sumner,  Superintendent;  Drs.  Bige- 
low.  Hale,  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  Visiting  Physicians;  J.  C.  Warren,  Hay  ward,  and  Town- 
send,  Visiting  Surgeons;  Luther  V.  Bell,  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Superintendent  of  the 
McLean  Asylum.  The  number  of  patients  leceived  into  the  Hospital  in  Allen  Street, 
during  the  year  1840,  was  362 ;  of  whom  144  were  cured,  96  were  much  relieved,  41- 
were  relieved,  43  were  not  relieved,  (many  of  them  having  been  almost  beyond  the 
hope  of  recovery  before  they  entered  the  hospital,)  and  22  died.  The  number  of  insane 
patienii  at  the  McLean  Asylum  in  Charlestown  in  1840  was  263,  (143  males,  120 
females);  discharged,  recovered,  75;  much  improved,  12;  improved,  20;  not  improved, 
18;  died,  13;  now  in  the  house,  125. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospd  among  the 
Indians  and  others  of  Korth  America,  JS'ovember  5, 1840.  Boston :  Torrey  &.  Blair. 
pp.24. 

During  the  year  1839,  this  Society  employed  the  following  persons  as  missionaries, 
Rev.  Timothy  F.  Rogers,  in  vacant  parishes  in  the  County  of  Franklin,  Ms.,  and  in 
Vernon,  Vt. ;  Rev.  Origen  Smith,  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  near  Portsmouth,  N.  U. ; 
Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  in  the  Western  Stales,  particularly  Missouri;  Rev.  Benjamin 
Huntoon,  at  new  settlements  in  Illinois ;  Rev.  Joseph  Harrington,  in  the  north  part 
of  Illinois;  Rev.  B.  Bakewell,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  and  the  neighboring  towns;  Rev.  G. 
W.  Huntington,  in  Illinois;  and  Mr.  I.  Higginson  Perkins,  as  teacher  of  the  poor  in 
Cincinnati.  The  whole  stock  and  property  of  the  Society  is  $34,300.  Annual  income, 
$1,874. 

Reports  made  to  the  Providence  AUienaum,  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  Septembtr  25, 

1840.   pp.  16. 

This  Athen8eum,and  the  building  which  it  has  erected,  are  an  ornament  to  Providence, 
and  would  be  to  any  town  or  city.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  rooms  of  the 
institution  recently,  and  were  delighted  with  the  good  taste  every  where  apparent. 
The  number  of  volumes  is  8,485 ;  exhibiting  an  increase,  for  the  past  year,  of  1,190 
volumes.    The  number  of  proprietors  is  396. 
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Sermons  on  Public  Worship^  suited  to  the  Times,  By  Samuel  KdU^  Jr.,  Pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Warehamf  Ms.^  Author  of  ''  Sermons  from  the  fowls  qf  tlie  air  and  lilies 
of  the  field,'*    Boston:  Whipple  &  Damrell.    1841.    pp.404. 

This  book  is  beautifully  printed|  and  will  make  a  veiy  valuable  present,  alike  by  the 
attractiveness  of  its  form,  and  the  excellence  of  its  matter.  The  style  is  very  striking, 
and  is  fitted  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  most  dull.  The  author  has  very  happily 
intermingled  solid  instruction  and  interesting  local  incidents,  in  this  respect  he  has 
manifested  sound  judgment,  and  his  justification  of  himself  by  the  practice  of  the  sacred 
writers  is  altogether  pertinent.  Great  familiarity  is  shown  with  the  poetical  portions 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  great  object  of  all  the  sermons,  to  give  prominence  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  on  the  divinely  appointed  day  for  public  worship,  must  com- 
mend itself  to  all  who  reverence  the  sanctuary.  We  commend  these  sermons  as  very 
interesting  and  very  seasonable.    They  will  well  repay  a  wide  circulation. 

Religion  and  Education  in  America;  with  notices  of  the  stale  and  prospects  of  American 
Unitarianismt  Popery ^  and  African  Colonization,  By  John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.  D, 
London :  Thomas  Ward  6l  Co.   1840.   pp.  474. 

Dr.  Lang  is  senior  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  New  South  Wales,  principal 
of  the  Australian  College,  and  an  honorary  vice  president  of  the  African  Institute  of 
France.  He  has  published  several  small  volumes  in  relation  to  New  South  Wales. 
He  has,  also,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  question,  How  was  the  American  Continent 
first  settled  ^  Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  that  one  or  two  communications  from 
his  pen,  on  this  subject,  were  published  in  the  New  York  Observer,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  year.  The  present  volume  was  written  to  meet  an  urgent  exigency  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  '^  The  British  Parliament,  or  at  least  the  House  of 
Lords,  has  told  us,  (i.e.  the  people  of  Scotland,)  through  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
organs,  that  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  are  merely  the  hereditary 
bondsmen  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that  it  is  the  fixed  determination  of  Parliament 
to  keep  us  in  this  degrading  condition  while  it  has  the  power.'*  The  friends  of  the 
church  can,  however,  leave  the  Parliament  to  dispose  of  her  endowments  as  they  please, 
and  declare  themselves  independent  of  all  state  alliances.  That  this  would  be  the 
wiser  and  safer  course  is  proved,  as  Dr.  Lang  thinks,  by  the  example  of  the  churches 
in  our  country.  A  mass  of  facts  and  arguments  are  adduced,  drawn  from  the  condition 
of  the  religious  denominations  in  the  United  States,  particularly  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian.  This  is  the  great  object  of  the  author's  interesting  volume.  Other 
topics  are,  however,  occasionally  introduced,  such  as  topographical  notices,  incidents  of 
travel,  &c.  A  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  African  colonization,  to  which 
Dr.  Lang  is  a  warm  friend.  The  book  is  oi^  of  much  interest,  and  is  remarkably 
accurate  in  details,  considering  the  short  time  in  which  the  author  was  in  the  country. 

Themes  and  Texts  for  Hie  Pulpit :  being  a  collection  of  nearly  three  thousand  Topics  vnth 
Texts  J  siutable  for  Public  Discourses  in  the  Pulpit  and  Lecture  Room.    Mostly  com^ 
piled  from  the  published  works  of  ancient  and  modem  Divines,    By  Abraluim  C, 
Baldwin.    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.   1841.   12mo.   pp.324. 

This  book  is  designed  as  an  aid  to  ministers  in  their  weekly  preparations  for  the 
pulpit,  by  placing  before  them  subjects  which  have  been  treated  by  eminent  preachers, 
in  connection  with  the  texts  on  which  their  sermons  have  been  founded.  The  simple 
but  felicitous  statement  of  a  subject  may  ofVen  give  a  spur  and  a  definite  direction  to 
thought,  which,  for  minds  gifted  with  ordinary  powers  of  energy  and  originality,  is  of 
better  service  than  such  an  analysis  of  the  entire  argument,  illustration  or  application, 
as  would  leave  nothing  to  stimulate  these  manly  faculties,  nor  give  a  healUiful  zest  to 
the  labors  of  plodding  industry.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author,  in  the  manual 
before  us,  to  avoid  the  hindrances  to  intellectual  exertion,  which  books  of  skeletons 
interpose.    The  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  a  copious  list  of  miscellaneoos  topics, 
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Are  arran^d  in  sjstematio  order,  thoug^h  not  in  the  order  of  a  theological  sjatem. 
Several  aeries  ofBubjecta  on  practical  duties,  on  the  miracles,  the  parables,  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  revivals,  are  included.  To  the  whole  is  added  Dr.  D wight's 
admirable  analysis  of  bis  system  of  theology.  A  very  useful  appendage  to  the  Tolume 
is  a  considerable  number  of  blank  leaves,  at  the  end,  prepared  for  each  minister  to  fill 
up  with  topics  and  texts  for  himself. 

A  Spiritual  Treasury ^  for  the  Children  of  Crod;  consisting  of  a  Mediiaiion  for  each  daif 
m  the  year  J  upon  select  texts  of  Scripture,  humbly  intended  to  establish  ths  faith,  prO' 
mtae  the  comfort,  and  infiuence  the  practice  of  the  followers  of  the  L/imb,  By  WiUiam 
Mason,    Fublished  by  the  American  Tract  Society.   12mo.   pp.  528. 

The  Christian  public  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  this  excellent  assistant  in  the 
cultivation  of  meditative  and  spiritual  piety  has  been  added,  by  the  Tract  Society,  to 
their  valuable  series  of  bound  volumes.  In  this  way  we  trust  it  will  be  carried  into 
extensive  circulation,  and  the  good  which  it  has  produced  in  the  experience  of  many 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  for  half  a  century,  since  it  was  first  published,  be  augmented  and 
perpetuated  for  centuries  to  come. 

A  Sermon^  delivered  in  Dorchester,  May  14,  1841,  the  day  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Union  as  a  day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer  on  account  of  the  lamented 
death  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  Stales.    By  John  Codman^  D.  D. 

A  Discourse,  on  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  delivered  in  Concord,  Ji.  H.,on  the  day 
of  the  Annual  State  Fast,  April  15, 1841.  By  Rev.  J^athaniel  Bouton,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Congrcgationdl  Church. 

A  Discourse,  delivered  at  Hanover,  JV.  H.,  May  7,  1841,  im  Me  occasion  of  the  death  of 
JViUiam  Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  Uie  United  States.  By  Charles  B.  Hadduck^ 
Professor  of  inteUectual  Philosophy,  ^.  in  Dartmouth  College. 

Eulogy,  pronounced  before  the  citizens  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  on  William  Henry  Harrison,  late 
Vresidtnt  of  the  United  States,  at  the  J^ational  Fast,  May  14,  1841.  By  John 
Richards. 

In  each  of  these  discourses  the  great  national  bereavement  is  made  to  speak,  in  a 
very  impressive  manner,  the  voice  of  special  admonition  to  (he  rulers  and  the  people 
of  this  country )  while  the  many  geneious  and  Christian  virtues,  and  the  distinguished 
public  services  of  the  honored  dead,  are  eloquently  set  forth,  in  the  light  of  a  most 
illustrious  example.  The  large  numl>er  of  able  eulogies  and  sermons  on  the  death  of 
President  Harrison,  which  have  been  called  for,  by  the  hearers,  to  be  published,  is  one 
among  many  circumstances  connected  with  this  painful  event  which  indicates  a  degree 
of  affection  for  the  person,  and  deference  for  the  station  of  a  republican  Chief  Magis- 
trate, such  asmight  be  coveted  by  any^ncumbent  of  a  throne. 

Eulogy  on  IVilliam  Ladd,  late  President  of  the  American  Peace  Society.  By  George  C. 
Beckwith. 

An  elegant  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  eminent  philanthropist.  The  disinterested 
and  ardent  labors  of  Mr.  Ladd  in  the  cause  of  peace,  are  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
His  early  interest  in  the  subject  grew  up  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  in 
which  Clarkson  became  engaged  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  Tiz :  by  being 
enlisted  in  written  discussions  respecting  the  evils  of  war  and  the  means  necessary  to 
be  used  for  avoiding  them.  At  length  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  a 
periodical  projected  and  sustained  for  a  number  of  years  by  Dr.  Noah  Worcester. 
He  had  a  leading  instrumentality  in  forming  the  American  Peace  Society,  which  was 
founded  in  1828,  and  he  was  for  a  long  time  almost  the  only  efficient  and  responsible 
agent  in  conducting  its  operations.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  his  labors  in  this 
cause,  about  three  years  before  his  death,  he  received  a  license,  from  an  Association  of 
Congregational  ministers  in  Maine,  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.    Hit  earlier  essays  on 
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the  stibjeet  of  wtr  and  peace  have  been  pvbltahed  in  two  volamefl ;  besides  which  three 
large  tracU,  two  essays  on  a  congress  of  nations,  and  several  juvenile  books,  have 
appeared  from  his  pen  Mr.  Ladd  was  born  at  Eieter,  N.  H.,  May  10, 178S\  and  was 
graduated  at  Cambridge  College  in  17{S7.  He  died  suddenly  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
April  9, 1841. 

Ji  Sermon,  in  eommemoratUm  of  William  Bartlet^  Esquire,  an  Associate  Founder  cf  Ms 
Theological  Seininary  in  Andoven'.  Delivered  before  the  Trustees  and  Visitors,  the 
Faculty  and  Students  of  the  Institution,  April  19, 1841.  By  Daniel  Dana^  D,  D,,  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Sermon  of  Dr.  Dana  is  founded  on  1  Chron.  zxiz.  12, 14:  "Both  riches  and 
honor  come  of  thee,  and  then  reignest  over  all,  and  in  thy  hand  is  power  ond  might; 
and  in  thy  hand  it  is  to  make  great  and  to  give  strength  unto  all.  But  who  am  I,  and 
what  18  my  people,  that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  after  this  sort  ?  for  all 
things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee.'*  From  this  inspired 
passage  the  preacher  has  drawn  out  the  three  following  suggestions  :  *'  That  riches,  in 
common  with  all  other  blessings,  are  the  gift  of  God;  that  when  viewed  aright  they 
are  regarded  by  their  possessor  as  a  trust;  and  that  tlu'ir  best  use  and  employment  ar« 
found  in  giving  them  back  to  the  heavenly  Benefactor."  The  appropriateness  of  these 
topics  as  a  foundation  for  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bartlet,  ia 
obvious ;  and  the  execution  of  the  plan  is  carried  out  with  the  author*8  characteristie 
felicity  of  method  and  style.  A  large  portion  of  the  discourse  is  devoted  to  notices 
of  the  life,  character  and  benefactions  of  Mr.  Bartlet,  with  pertinent  addresses,  at  th« 
conclusion,  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  to  the  trustees,  faculty  and  student* 
of  the  favored  Seminary,  which  owes  so  much,  under  a  munificent  Providence,  to  hit 
princely  liberality. 

The  Honors  of  the  Righteous :  A  Sermon^  preached  October  4,  1840,  at  Franklin,  on  tk$ 
first  Sabdalh  after  the  Funeral  of  Rev   /fathanael  Emmons,  D,  D.     By  Tertius  S, 
SouthiDorthj  M.  A.,  Pastur  of  the  Church  in  Franklin,  Ms, 

The  text  of  this  discourse  is  chosen  from  Ps.  czii.  6 :  "  The  righteous  shall  be  had 
in  everlasting  remembrance.*'  After  a  pretty  full  illustration  cf  this  interesting  truth, 
the  author  passes  to  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  reasons  why  the  people  of  Franklin 
should  forever  honor  the  name  of  Dr.  Emmons.  He  alludes  to  the  impressive  soleai> 
nities  of  his  funeral,  and  remarks  with  truth:  '* Franklin  honored  herself  in  thoa 
honoring  that  great  and  good  man." 

Sermons  on  the  infiuenee  of  Religion  upon  Jfational  Prosperity  and  true  Liberty,    By 
Samuel  Rockwell,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  m  Piai^ield,  Ct. 

These  sermons,  which  are  two  in  number,  contain  a  sound  and  earnest  enforcement 
of  truths  which  it  is  all  important  for  the  people  of  this  country  practically  to  under- 
stand. Some  strictures,  in  the  introduction,  are  passed  upon  the  erratic  views  of  those 
few  persons  among  us  who  are  laboring  to  annul  the  sacred  obligations  of  civil  and 
parental  government.  The  body  of  the  discussion  is  taken  op  with  an  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  true  liberty,  and  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  functions  of  civil 
government.  The  latter  topic  is  considered  in  its  influence  upon  legialation ;  th« 
sanctions  of  law  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  the  election  of  magistrates ;  (he  execution 
of  the  laws ;  national  industry  and  wealth ;  social  order  and  domestic  rights.  The 
most  perfect  state  of  freedom  for  a  moral  agent,  is  defined  to  be,  *'  Liberty  to  do  right, 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  under  a  solemn  sense  of  bis  accountability  as  a  moral  being." 
Thus  true  liberty  is  distinguished  from  that  false  and  pestilent  notion  of  it  to  which 
there  is  always  a  considerable  tendency  in  countries  where  individual  rights  are  in  any 
good  measure  respected  by  the  government;  a  notion  which  viitually  arrogates  to  itaeU 
asperiority  to  all  law,  hainan  and  divine. 
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Musi^  as  an  auxiliary  to  Religion :  An  Addreu  htfort  the  Handd  Sodeiy  of  Dartmotttk 
Cotlegt,  Aprils  1841.  By  Joseph  BartUU,  TuUnr  in  Dartmouth  CoUege,  Fublished 
at  tlu  request  of  the  Society, 

It  if  but  a  just  and  characteristic  encomium  to  say  that  this  address,  in  the  pemsaly 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  something  of  the  impassioned  enthusiasm  which  indited  so  many 
of  its  glowing  passages.  It  abounds  in  chaste  and  vivid  conceptions  of  the  eiquisite 
truths  and  relations  on  which  musical  science  and  sentiment  are  based,  and  is  enriched 
not  only  with  the  finest  classical  allusions,  but  with  several  choice  illustrations  fium  the 
kindred  arts  of  poetry,  painting  and  sculpture.  We  can  well  imagine  that  such  a 
performance  would  be  felt  to  be  in  beautiful  keeping  with  the  choral  harmonies  of  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  produced  before  tlie  public.  Important  truths  are  also 
inculcated  in  these  pages,  in  regard  to  the  genius  and  influence  of  devotional  music  ; 
aeveral  characteristics  of  the  musical  execution  best  adapted  to  religious  effect  are 
accurately  marked  ;  and  some  of  the  prevailing  errors  in  the  popular  taste,  both  vulgar 
and  more  refined,  are  pointed  out.  The  subject,  in  tliis  view,  is  one  of  great  importance  ; 
and  much  remains  to  be  done  before  even  its  importance  will  be  generally  understood. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

BT  THE   CENSUS    OF   1840. 


State*  end  TerritmriMk 

Maine, 

New  Hnmpfthire,  . 
Mastmchusftts,  .  . 
Rhride  Inland,  .  . 
Conn<*cticut,  .  . 
Vermont,  ,  .  ,  . 
New  York,  .  .  . 
New  J»»rsey,  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania,  .  . 
Delaware,  •  •  • 
Maryland,  .  .  . 
Virginia,  .... 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  .... 
Alabama,  .... 
Mississippi,  .  .  . 
Louisiana,  .  .  . 
Teimesaee,  .  ,  . 
Kentucky,      .     .     . 

Ohio '. 

Indiana,  .... 
Illinois,  .... 
Missouri,  .... 
Arkansas,  .  .  . 
Micliigrin,  .  .  . 
Floi  Ida  Territory,  . 
Wisconsin  Teiritory, 
luwa  Territory,  .  . 
Distiict  of  Columbia, 


fTkite  pupulmiUn. 
.  500.43d 
.  2rf4,0ri6 
.  729.030 
.  ia5,587 
.  301,856 
.  291 ,218 
,  2,378,8<K) 
.  351.588 
.  1,()76,I15 
58,561 
.  317,717 
.  740,968 
.  484,870 
.  259.084 
.  407,595 
.  3:{5,185 
.  179,074 
.  153,983 
.  640,&J7 
.  587,542 
.  1,502,122 
.  678,698 
•  472,354 
.  32:J,888 
77,174 
.  211,560 
27,728 
30/)66 
42,864 
30,657 


Free  eePd  pereemt, 

i,a55 
5:J7 

8,666 

3,2:» 

8,105 

730 

50,027 

2I,U44 

47,854 

16,919 

62,020 

49,842 

22.7:i2 

8.276 

2,753 

2,039 

1 ,3(]6 

25.368 

5,524 

7,:WI9 

17,342 

7,165 

3,598 

1,574 

465 

707 

820 

178 

153 

8,361 


Jill  ether  pereone, 

0 

1 

1 

6 

17 

0 

4 

674 

64 

2,605 

69,495 

448,987 

245,817 

327,038 

281.044 

253,532 

195,211 

165,219 

183,059 

182,072 

3 

3 

231 

58,240 

19,935 

0 

25,559 

8 

18 

4,694 


14,181,575  386,069 

Lafay<*tte  Parish,  La.,  not  included  in  the  above,  .  .  . 
Kiitiiualed  population  of  Carter  County,  Ky  ,  not  returned, 
Seaiueu  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  June  Ist,  1840, 


2,483,536 


TetA 

501,793 

284.574 

737,699 

108,8:)0 

3051.978 

291,948 

2,428.}i2l 

373,306 

1,724,933 

78,(185 

469J232 

1,239.797 

7.'>3,4I9 

594,398 

6U1.3S2 

5JK),7.'^6 

375.651 

344.570 

829.210 

776,inJ3 

1,5I9,4(>7 

685.8(i6 

476J83 

383,7C.2 

97.574 

212.267 

54,ll»7 

3<»,75a 

43.0:» 

43,712 

17,051,180 

7,832 
3,090 
6,100 


Total  population  of  the  United  States, 17,068,112 
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A  censns  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  has  been  taken  nz  timet  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Con8titalion  and  tlie  organization  of  the  government.  The 
following  is  an  aggregate  of  the  different  results : 

In  1790,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was      .        .  3^029,826 

"    IriOO, 6,IU8,JJti6 

"    1810, 8.4:n,l78 

"    IH-^O, 11,176109 

•«    18:M), 14.875,063 

"    1840, 17.008,112 

The  number  of  slaves,  as  shown  bj  the  census  at  the  different  periods,  was  u 
follows : 

In  1700, 679.807 

••   1800, 893,041 

««  1810, 1,191, :Jt*4 

•«  1821, 1*538.038 

•'  l/<30. 2,<M)!I,043 

«  1840, 2,483,536 


QUARTERLY    LIST 

or 

ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLATIONS. 


TiM  feHowfaif  ■uiktlM  vf  Onllostlom,  liMlalklleM,  and 
OmiIii  oI  Clerinrmsn,  u*  ■•  •xieuif*  uid  Me«iMt«  m  w*  can 
BMk«  I  hem  irom  ih«  pNi^n  publUhad  by  the  diSarent 
■mVnm  of  ChiWtUM  CO  which  «•  ba?e 


DANIBL  PaRMaM,  Bap.  «id.  Eeaof.  WhiMlleM,  Ifahie, 

June  8,  Hll. 
JAMVji  T.  MoCULLOM,  Gear.  Md.  peator,  PUMm,  lie. 

Xf.BKir>iE  O  CARPeS'TKR,  Conf.  ord.  puter.  Baatpoit, 

Me.  Jima  II. 
LEVI  B.  HaTHAWir,  Bap.  aid.  paatar,  Pannbiftaa,  Ma. 

JuuaSO. 

J.  O.  RICHAROSON.  Bap.  aid.  partar.  MDfoid,  New  Baoip- 

■hiie,  April  «i,  lUi. 
J.  D.  K.  RICH  A  RIM,  Gwif.  avd.  partar,  CharkMavn,  N.  B. 

ADONIJAH  H.  CI7TLRR,  CoDff.  aid.  paaier,  Stnffotd,  rm- 

m«Nti.  Jime  V,  I8ll. 
JOHN  DUDi.KV,  Cwof.  but.  paMar,  WeathanSeU,  (B«nr) 

Yk  JuuaA. 

WILIJAM  P.  Ttl.OEN.  CoBf.  afd.  paetor,  Naitss,  Mat* 

•Mchnaetia,  April  81.  1841. 
LBOKAKI)  H.  WUeiELBR^Caar.avd.  fcnlfnalehL«van, 

M«.  M<iy  5. 
BERBKHP   A.   REBD,   Coag.  loat.  paalor,  WalMar,  M«. 

Ma*  f. 
MICHa'KI.  BORDRTT,  Casff.  ioal.  naiar.  THnrfcrtiriit  rYD- 

lace.)  Ma.  M.«t  f.  *^  * 

CBARI.E4  W.  REDDING.  Bap.  onL  paMor,  TawBeenJ,  Ma. 

Ma«  IS. 
BOLOMim  CLARK,  Ceof .  efd.  paeter,  PManham,  Me.  May 

CHAHI.RS  C.  8HAr:KFORD,  Unit.  ord.  uMdor,  Bwtk  Baa* 

Uhi,  Ma.  M«»  If. 
BII.AH  B.  KANUAL,  Bap.  ofd.  paaiar,  Woban,  Ma.  Maj 

to. 
BENJAMIN  RI.A.  Conr.  ard.  |nelor.  Billerfea,  Me.  Mav  Si. 
CUAKI.E:!  W.  WILhARO.  Bap.  onl.  paetor,  Walpoia,  Ma. 

Jonef. 
LBWI«  HOLMES.  Bap.  oid.  Bvaog.  Rdgmrtown,  Me.  Jaaa 

10. 
W.  Ct>0|.inOB  RICBaRDS,  Bap.  aid.  pMler,  OimSeo,  Ab. 

Juiia  H. 
OBOHUE  P.  SMITB,  Conf.  ofd.  paetor.  Webara,  Me.  Jane 

JAMK8  AYERILL.   Conf.  ard.  paMar.  Shnveboir.  Me. 

June  n. 
BAZ«BI.  LOCAS,  CoBf.  iaet.  paaiar,  Sandwich,  Ma.  Inna 

■>  H<t>KlNa  EMBRT,  Cenf.  laeL  paahr,  Btdbmd,  Ma. 

JomSD. 


Deii>N  WII.I.TAM8.Conff.  ImL  paaiar,  Aadkif  BOIb,  W. 
Spihi(fleiU,  M».  Juua  M. 

rRANC-IS  SMIIH,  Bap.   aid.  paatar,  Prorldanee,  Rkedt 
».  1841. 


Ialnn>l,  M.<reh 
ROBKIM'  K.  Pa  rimON,  D.  D.,  Bap. 

(lenca.  R.  I.  Aptii  15. 
S.  S.  BHaDFURD,  Bkp.  ord.  paalDr,  Pawtuekai,  R.  I.  JiUM  t. 


pMior.  novW 


ORIX>  DaNIRI.  HINE.  Conf.  eed.   paMer,  Cllntan, 

iiceilci'l.  Apt  11  14,  1841. 
Wll.l.i  «M  W.  Backus,  Cenf.  IneL  paalor.  Bloomtekl.Cl. 

ApiH— . 
EDWaHD  B.  EMERSON,  Conf.  InaU  paalor.  So.  Caaaaa, 

Ci.  AprllU. 
AARON  SNOW.  rmtf.  ofri.  paMor,  E«iil«ry.Cl  AprOn. 
CUAKI.KK    L.    MILLS,   Cuag.  lii»t.  pa*i«ir,   Daih>m,  CC 

A  pi  II  98. 
GGnROK  W.  PERKINS,  Canf.  IneL  paHor,  MtriilcB,  CC 

June  10. 
CBAUNt'EY  D.  COWLRS.  Conf.  ard.  paater,  PuibliigtaB, 

(PlaluvUia.)  Cl  Juua  U. 

WILLIAM  Banks,  Pm.  art.  peeler.  Balhal,  New  Tark, 

Pel..  9V  1841 
JOSEPH  UNDERWOOD,  Prat.  bel.  paatar,  Millport,  N.  T. 

Feb.  W.  r-  r 

JACOB  BkOOHRaD,  D.  D.  Bar.  Dutch  inet.  paatar. 


Ivn,  N.  y.  Anril  «. 

El  f 

11. 


amEi  Camp, 


.  April  «. 
,  Conf. 


Old.  paalor,  New  Yurk,  N.  Y.  April 


JAMfS  McDonald,  Pree.  inel.  paaiar,  Jemaka,  N.  T. 

MmvS. 
SaMUKI.  STORRS  HOWE,  Pi«e.  Inel.  peelor,  YilUft  of 

P«lnia>i  P.«(.  N.  Y.  Mat  f. 
C.  OATEil.  Rer.  Duuh  hwt.  paaiar,  WyuaiM'o  Kill,  N.  T« 


M^y  IS. 
IN  WHl 


JOBN  WHITBECK,  RaC  Dulah  ard.  paaiar,  Wawrtwd,  N. 

V.  Mity  18. 
BOHATh)  PaTTENGILL,  PrafclnaC  paeior,  MDferd.N.T. 

June  t 
EDWAHD  C.  PRITCHETT,  Conf.  ord.  paalor,  Unia*  YU* 

I.ffe.  N.  Y.  Jiiaatt. 
MEAD  BOLMES,  Pree.  aid.  paMor,  El&MttvUla,  M.  Y.  InM 

VS. 


ALBERT  J.  FEaRSRY.  Conf.  iaaL  paalor,  Baifaa  Pololt 

New  Janev,  Aiiril  S.  1841. 
WII.i.lA.\f  r:  H.  Bii-rrS,   Praa.  Inel.  paeior.  ML  Baltaj, 

N.J.M«y  It. 
JOBN  BALL,  Piae. liuL  paeior,  Trenlea,  N.  J.  Jona  — 


PBItXI  C.  PETTIBONE,  Pi 

PTlntnle,  Pah.  17,  1841. 
ANDRKW  UARRIM.  (UJorad.)  Free.  ord.  peeler,  PbUadal- 

nlihi,  l*a.  April  18. 
MAHCUR  K.  CRfiKS,  Cenr.  aid.  pnalor,  Daritr,  Pa.  Aprlim 
ROBKRT  W.  DUNLaP.  Piaa.  inet.  paal«fr,  Colaml-ia,  Pft. 

April  SB. 
OOR^BI.I^S  C.  YANARSDALE,  DtC  DMck  loaL 

l'hlle<M*|>blM.  P«.  M«7  If. 
J.  W.  PHILLIPtf,  Praa.  but. 

If. 

J'^HN  McNAtR,  Praa.  Inat.  peel«r.  Lanraater,  Pa.  Jnne  I. 
flEUMGE  BUBClUUt,  Eple.  aid.  pcmi,  PMMMrn,  Pla.  Jmm  % 


,  WUIIanieport,  Pa.  Maj 
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DtATBS  or  MINItTBM. 


[Ao«. 


JOBIt  t.  IIISMCKt  a«r. 
Piulaacaa. 


■INRT  B'lOWH.  bta.«d.  priMl,  GMUvvUle,  MuylMd, 
April?,  181 1. 

B.  T.  BROWS.  Rpk  OTd.  pria^  AJmaadrk,  OlMffrt  Co- 

l»nii4t.  M  .y  SB,  1841. 
ALBX.  4UiaA«,  fipb.  vid.  priwC,  Al«nadrim,  D.  C.  Maj 

88. 
JAMBS  CftAIK,  Bplk  ofd.  priMi,  Akxawlite,  D.  C.  Maj  S8. 

ions  B.  CAMPRRU..  Rnfa.  ofd.  prioM,  Colambb,  South 

C«n.HMf  Match  18,  181 1. 
WILdON  UaLU  B«p.  unl.  pj««r,  Alktn,  8.  C  May  11. 

IDilN  ROBlNiinN,  Cooc-  iiML  puutr,  Chaithm  of  Corioth 

ao>l  MiiiirooviMe.  Oiilu,  M«rcli  i,  1811. 
J.  B    S«C<Kri'    tltr>  ••ri.  i>4M<<r,  A«hi«iMla.  O.  Aprn21. 
CBAUNCl^r  isKAV HSVr ok ra,  Pnt.  onl.  paMor,  Ml  V«f 
t,  O.  Ma^  f. 


J.  C.   lOnM^lM,   Bap.  oeL  paMar,    BptlogvOla,  lodlaaa, 
Maj  8. 1811. 

WILMAM  I.  FRAZBR,  Ptw.  laH.  paaior.  KMkSTlDo,  Ilti- 

nuU.  Do«.M.  1810. 
ITHAM^il  PILLdBURY,  PrM.  teat,  paaior,  Aado*«r,  m. 

April  17,  1841. 
lAMlff  8  PAFrMRD,  P(«a.  Inat.  paabir,  Graonvillo,  U.  April 


,  Pani,  lU.  Maj  4. 


V4. 
C.  DICKINSON,  Praa.  ord. 


ABlHBf.  MONSON,  Praa.  onL  paaior,  Bc  Chutaa,  Mb- 
il,  M4J  18, 18U. 


tolh««ftuwlla^7lw 


SUMMABT. 


I 

Voul 


44 


IS 


BTATBB. 


1 


1 


Paatora 

Bvinfvliau., 

iliaaoiwfy.. 


l«««*O*0V* 


ToUl. 


DBNOBflNATTONB. 


S« 

t 
8 
1 


Main* 4 

Now  Hampahire 2 

VoriDont 

MaaatcktiMita.*  >.«••«••■• 
RlHMie  lilnnil 

CvniiOctlciit  •  ••■.■■■«■«••• 
i«ow  T  (tf a*. ••.•••«••••  •• 

T^^w  Jonoy •  .■•■.••■••••• 

Poo  iM>l*ania.... ........ 

Wl-«|*\  lBll'l«.a»«  ■  ••ooo«o«OB 

D4>trlct  of  Ci4tiii;bU 

8<>inb  CarwliiM 

ilhif 

I  tt(  ■  MtM  ••0»»0O*0a«»«»aB0B 

Illin.ilfl 

Mkwuii. 


Total. 


78 


DATES. 


•••••■•••••« 


Oongretailowat. 

B.tpU<»i 19    1840.  Docember 1 


Pr«ii>yi«nii 80 

K|iMenpMiian..*. 8 

Rer.  nuteh 4 

Gor.  Raferanod 1 


1841.   FahriMr; 8 

M<reh H 

Ar.ril 18 

M.ijr 94 

Juno 84 


UBBRT  CUABK  BUBBABD.  at.  fl^BMlk] 
laUod.JaM4, 1841. 


n       Tout. 


78 


qUARTERLiY  L.IST 

or 

DEATHS  OF  CLERGYMEN. 


■BNRr  Alices  WORCESTER,  at.  IB,  PMtUnd,  Maloo, 
Mjj88,  1811. 

JOS! AH  MAGOON,  at  83.  P.  W.  Bap.  Now  BaapCoo,  Now 
Hampaliira,  April  — ,  1811. 

-.—  NORRXB,  OA.  88,  P.  W.  Ba^  Doitf ,  YoriMal,  April 
— ,  1841. 

BZRKIBL  L.  BASCOM,  at.  84,  Coar.  AaUir,  Ma.  Aprfl  -, 

VHUM434  A.  ORA!«rf4AM,  at.  IS,  iSpla.  Boolaa,  (fataNrlj 
oTNtfffa  SooiU,)  Maj  88. 


OBANT  POWBH8,  aL  SI.  Cm*.  Ooohn.  Coai 

11,1811. 
NaTHAKIRL  04TIX>BD,  aC  SO, 

luMa*  8 

RL1  M.  KIKKOM.  ot.  S7,  MoCb.  0«<l6iil,  Cc  May  14. 
ALUEHN.iN  S.  KCNNBOY,  m.  81,  Uoa«.  Bartioi^  CX 

JoaoaS. 


BENJAMIN  PRfSTON,  at.  88.  M«k.  Banaoaj.  New  T«ib 

March  10.  1811. 
GEtiKUK  ti.  o<iuKMaN,    Moth.  Now  Tf^k   raiiinaiat 

(\j^i  ill  the  Kieim  Hhl|«  PtoM> !•••<,)  March  — . 
JOitF.PH  W.  PRe8'l'ON,   au  80,   Meth.  Haiaaaaj,  N.  T. 

April  10 
CAI.KII  OiiRRNR.  mi.  78.  Btop.  ftUwtll,  N.  T.  April  W. 
STKPiiKN  KNIoHTS,  aU  80,   P.    W.  Bap.   WoMOm  Nav 

JKRKMUII  cil7pL!N.  D.D..B«imll0ii,Nowr«rfr,  May-^ 
GKillUiK  N.  Wll.SON,Conr.G«n>om«nr,  N.  T.  Mi«  — . 
1^4  AC  BI.AUVKI.r.  ■t.SO.'New  Roched^,  N.  Y.  Ma*  -^ 
JOIIN  W.   HOPKINS,  au  83,  Couf.  UecMlovUte,  N.  T. 
May  — . 

CBARLRS  T.  RTANLRT.  al.  S^ 

Penn«T|TMnia,  Juiaary  17,  1841. 
DaNIKI.  DaVM,  B^p.  PhilaJolpuht.  Ph.  May  25. 
H%MURI.  TAir.  M.  88.  Pm.  Manor,  Pa.  lunoO. 
jAMErt  aBERiJKuMBIE,  D.  D.,  aLM.  Kpk. 

Ph.  Juno  98. 


88,  Moth.  Oaooa  ABM*hCa. 


D.GL 


.▼•. 


WILLIAM  ALLRN,  ■! 
load.  May  »,  1841. 


JAMER  BERRI.ET,  mi.  88, 

Iuinl4a.  April ».  1841. 
ANRRKW    T.    MoLUHMICK,  aL  88, 

n.  C.  April  27. 
JOBN  BRaCKENBBIDGB,  at. 74,  Praa. 

May  8. 


GBOROR  a.  BaXTBB,  Praa.  Naw  Bdw«d  Ca. 

A|>rll98.  1841. 
STEPHEN  G.  UOSWBLLk  aLlI,  Bpla. 


WILLIAM  T.  DUNN,  al.  8^  Bh^  NaHk 
I84K 


JEHU  0.  PORTELL,  aC  88.  Moih.  Clarioaloa,  Booth 

liiw,  ApnIS.  1841. 
WILLIAM  HOWAUD,  at.  88,  Praa.  Lonraiia  Diairtet.  8.GL 

M»\  8. 
PHILIP  PORTER.  at.7S,  Twil««  Mlla,  (Pletau  OlacitaJ 

B.  C.  Jiiiio  ~. 


JOSEPH  I..  JONES,  al.  98, 
— ,  1841. 


GRORGR  W.  BOLTON,  at.88.Modi.  Ntwboif.ObK  FMw 

IS,  1841. 
ROBKHT  a.  LINN,  au  0.  Pra>.  PnlrAolH.n.  April  81. 
JOaEPH  TREAT,  at.  87,  Long.  WiiHlban.  U.  8Cay  S. 


WUia 
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SUMMARY. 


S«,87. 


AGES. 


STATES. 


Prom  90  tn  80. 8 


80 
40 
80 
80 
70 
M 
80 
Not  apoelAed. 


411. 
SO. 
8ii. 
70. 
8lt. 
00. 
lOU., 


8 
0 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 


Total 87 

Sum  nf  all  ibo  una  ipoei- 

Aod i.TfS 

A  varago  ago  vf  the  84... .  •. .  J4 


OB!«OM1NATlONS. 


Maine 

New  HanpalMie 

VariiMioi 

MnM«Ch<*WU».  .  .  «. . 

Rh«  0  i»liiHi 

l*onnpctieKl 

Ne«  Yurh 

Pe«ina*lv  iitU.. . . ... 

M  irtliod 

DtaUirt  uf  ColainliU. 

Vl<rii«i 

Nonh  &iioImm ...... 

8*  wih  ('nniliiiM 

Govrci* , 

Otiki 


1 
1 
1 

S 
I 

4 
B 
4 
1 
B 
t 
I 
B 
1 
B 


Total. 


DATES. 


Cuiiriosntional  •.*....•••.  T  1841.  JaniMiy  «.•••••••.■ 

1mi|41»*.. ••.••. ••..••■•.••  7  PofaiNart  ■*..•••>•• 

KjiiiiC'>pMHiii. ....... ......  4  Mmch.. •...■■....• 

M>'ih*«liti. .••.••«•••••■«,  8  AjmM.*.. ■«••••••••• 

PioilyiertHf 8  Mny. ■«•••.■• 

NuioiiadSad 4 


t 
It 


TotU. 


99   Talal. 
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AUGUST,  1841. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY. 


The  American  Educatioit  Society 
held  its  Twenty -fiflh  Annual  Meeting  at 
Room  No.  2,  of  the  Marlboro'  Chapel,  in 
Boston,  on  Monday,  May  24,  1841,  at  4 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  President 
of  the  Society,  not  being  able  to  be  present, 
the  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  one  of  the 
Honorary  Vice  Presidents,  took  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Orin  Fowler,  of  Fall  River,  Ms. 

The  minates  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting 
were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read 
by  him,  and  as  it  had  not  been  audited  in 
the  usual  form,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  Auditor,  was  accepted  on  condition  of 
its  being  duly  certified,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Directors 
was  postponed  to  the  time  of  the  public 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  evening. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  chosen. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  half 
past  7  o'clock,  in  the  Marlboro'  Chapel,  for 
public  services.  The  Rev.  Professor  Emer- 
son, of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
closed  with  prayer. 

The  Society  met  according  to  adjourn- 
ment ;  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, Hon.  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  presided 
on  the  occasion. 

The  services  were  commenced  with 
prayer  by  the  Rey.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Directors  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

YOL.  XIY.  13 


On  motion  of  the  Rer.  Enoch  Pond, 
D.  D.,  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D., 
President  of  Williams  College, 

Resolved,  That  the  Report,  an  abstract  of 
which  has  now  been  read,  be  accepted  and 
adopted,  and  be  printed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Channcey  A. 
Goodrich,  D.  D.,  of  Yale  College,  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  Orin  Fowler,  of  Fall  River,  Ms., 

Resolved,  That  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  exertions  of  this  Society  in 
past  years,  encourages  to  continued  and 
increasing  effort. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith, 
of  New  York,  seconded  by  the  Rey.  Silas 
Aiken,  of  Boston, 

Resolved,  That  a  deep  interest  in  tbt 
object  of  this  Society  is  a  natural  resait  of 
true  and  deep  Christian  experience. 

On  motion  of  the  Rey.  Thomas  Brainerd, 
of  Philadelphia,  seconded  by  the  Rey.  David 
T.  Kimball,  of  Ipswich,  Ms., 

Resolved,  That  in  supplying  our  country 
and  the  world  with  an  educated  and  evan- 
gelical ministry,  a  special  responsibility  still 
rests  upon  New  England. 

Able  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Pond,  Goodrich,  Smith,  and 
Brainerd. 

The  meeting  was  then  closed  with  the 
benediction,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball,  and 
the  Society  adjourned. 
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OmCXBf   OF  TRV   BOCIETT  FOR  TBB  Xff- 
80IAO    YEAR. 

President. 
Bon.  Samiwl  Hubbard,  LL.  D. 

Fiee  Preaident. 
Hon.  Sainuet  T.  Armitrong. 

Honorary  Vice  Presidt-.nta. 
Hon.  John  Cotton  iSmiih,  LL.  1>.  Shurun,  Ct 
£ev.  Ashliel  Groeii,  D  I).,  LL.  IX  Philiid(>iphia. 
Rov.  Jeremiah  l>ay,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Pres.  Yule  Col. 
Rev.  Lliphnlot  Noti,  0.  i).,  LL.  i>.  Prea  Union  Col. 
Rt.  Rev.  Alpxnnder  V.  Griswnld,  D.  I).  Buatoo. 
Rev.  Joshua  B'ltes,  I>, D.  Middlubury  Vt. 
Rev.  flcnry  David,  i).  0.  Ciinion,  x\.  V. 
Rev.  Danipl  Dana,  D.  D.  Ncwhuryport,  Mi. 
Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D.  NurtlHtmptnn,  Ms. 
Rev.  Jamet  Richards,  D  D.  i'rof.  Tlieo  Scm  Auburn. 
Rev.  Lyman  Beecber,  D.  D.  Prci.  Lane  Seminary. 
Rev.  Homan  Humphrey,  D  D.  Pren.  Amhertt  College. 
Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.  Pre*.  Dartmouth  College. 
Rev.  Francis  Wayiand,  D.  D.  Pros.  Brown  Univer. 
Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  ProHTh.  Sem.  Andover. 
Rev.  James  H.  Matthews,  D.  D.  New  York. 
Rev.  Sereno  EL  Dwicht,  D.  D.  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Rev.  Joseph  Penny,  1).  D  Pros.  Hamilton  Cullrge. 
Rev.  John  Wheeler,  D.  D.  Pres.  Univ.  of  Vermont. 
Hon.  Thea  Frtflinghuysen,  LL-  D.  Chanc  N.  Y.  Univ. 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.  Pres.  Miami  Univ. 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Pierce,  D.  D.  Pres.  Wustern  Reserve  Col. 
Rev.  Bennet  Tyler,  D.  D.  Pros  Conn.  Tlieul  Institute. 
Rev.  Rnoeh  Pond,  D.  D.  I'rof.  I'heol.  Sem.  Bangor. 
Rev.  Edward  Beechor,  l*res.  Illinois  College. 
Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.  D.  Ptes.  Th.  Sem.  Andovor. 
Rev.  Thomas  McAuley,  D.  D  New  York. 
Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.  Pres.  Williams  Culloge. 
Hon.  Thomna  .*<.  VVillinms,  Lli.  D.  Hart  Turd,  Ct. 

Henry  Dwiglit,  Esq.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Charles  Murxh,  LL  D.  VVoud«tock,  Vt. 
Hon.  I.nwis  Strong,  Northampton.  Ma. 
Hon.  Edmund  Parker,  Naahua,  N.  U. 

Dirteiort. 
Bev.  Rrown  Emerson,  D.  IX 

John  Tappan,  Esq. 

Arthur  Tappan,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.  D. 
Rev.  \\  ilham  Patton,  D.  D. 
Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.  I). 
Rev.  Ebeneser  Bur«oss,  D.  D. 
Rev.  George  W.  Rlagdeo. 
Rev.  Samuel  H.  RiddeL 
Rev.  Deoiel  Crosby. 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Riddel,  Seeret«ry» 

Hardy  Ropes,  Esq.  7VMSvr«r. 

Hon.  Pliny  Cutler,  Auditor, 

Exeeutivs  Committee. 
Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D. 
Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Joy  H.  Fairchild. 
Rev.  George  W.  Blagdeo, 

and  the  Secretary. 

FinandfU  Committee, 
John  Tappan,  Esq. 
Hon.  Samuel  i\  Armstronc* 
Hon.  William  J.  Hubbard, 

and  tbo  Treasurer. 

ABSTRACT  OP   THE  TWENTT-PIPTH 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  twentj'third  day  of  Au^st  last 
completed  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
since  the  Society,  whose  Anniversary  we 
now  celebrate,  was  formed,  and  went  into 
operation.  This  has  lieen  a  period  of  great 
interest  in  the  religious  history  of  our 
Goontry  and  of  the  world.     A  spirit  of 


Christian  activity  has  been  awakened, 
which,  beyond  all  precedent  in  modern 
times,  has  brought  the  energies  and  resour- 
ces of  the  church  into  requisition  for  the 
spread  of  tiie  gospel,  and  for  the  more 
general  and  effectual  enforcement  of  its 
truths  in  Christian  lands.  Jlesearches  of 
great  minuteness  and  extent  have  been 
entered  upon,  and  indefatigably  pursued, 
in  order  to  bring  to  light  the  depths  of 
human  guilt  and  wretchedness;  and  to  find 
out  the  means  by  which  the  sovereign 
remedy  appcunted  by  God  for  all  the  misenes 
of  our  fallen  state,  may  be  universally  and 
speedily  applied.  Many,  duting  this  period, 
have  run  to  and  fro ;  and  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  gained  in  relation  to  the 
moral  condition  of  the  world  has  made  no 
inconsiderable  addition  to  the  common 
stock  of  information  and  intelligence.  The 
duty  of  devising  plans  for  the  most  success- 
ful co-operation  of  the  friends  of  tlie  Re^ 
deemer  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing^ 
the  world  has  wen  felt  to  be  of  immediate 
obligation ;  and  the  great  benevolent  objects 
which  we  may  regard  as  constituting  the 
leading  departments  of  evangelical  enter- 
prise, and  which  may  all  be  characterized 
as  essentially  missionary  labors,  have  been 
taken  up,  one  af\er  another,  as  they  have 
seemed  to  be  demanded  by  the  emergencies 
of  the  case,  and  have  been  carried  into 
systematic,  harmonious  and  extended  oper- 
ation. The  scene  presented  upon  the 
theatre  of  Christian  effort  in  our  land,  front 
the  point  of  observation  to  which  we  are  at 
length  brought,  is  one  which  must  excite 
in  the  bosoms  of  all  such  as  are  waiting,  at 
this  day,  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  the 
liveliest  emotions  of  mingled  solicitude  and 
hope. 

Origin  of  the  Education  Society. — It  was 
a  most  natural,  and,  indeed,  a  most  neces- 
sary conviction,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  permitted  the  honor  of  brinj^ing  foi^ 
ward  these  plans  for  benevolent  effort,  that 
an  indispensable  branch  of  this  grand 
instrumentality  must  lie  in  the  sphere 
which  this  Society  has  been  called  to 
occupy.  It  was  seen  by  those  truly  wise 
and  devoted  men,  that  the  pressing  demand 
for  competent  laboiers  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord,  which  then  existed  even  at  their 
doors,  and  which  would  be  much  enhanced 
by  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  those  efforts 
for  extending  the  means  of  salvation,  which 
had  been  by  them  begun  or  contemplated, 
could  never  be  met  except  by  proportionably 
earnest  and  special  exertions  to  raise  up,  in 
succeeding  generations,  a  more  competent 
supply  of  educated  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
With  this  important  object  in  view,  there- 
fore, the  American  Education  Society  was 
instituted.  And  now,  afler  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  having  come  up  to 
another  Anniversary,  to  commemorate  with 
praise  to  God,  the  great  lesalts  which  ba^s 
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been  aceomplisfae^l  by  thii  eficirt,  #ho  does 
not  look  back  with  gratitude  i^nd  veneration 
to  that  body  of  distinguished  men,  who,  in 
faith  and  prayer,  trerablinir  and  yet  hoping, 
first  assembled  to  lay  the  toundationa  of  this 
Institution. 

Deceased  Members. — The  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  or  those  who  signed 
the  coiiHtilutiuR  in  the  beginning,  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  ;  of  whom  fifly-siz 
have  deceased.  The  first  president  of  the 
Society,  the  Hon.  Lieut.  Gov.  Phillips, 
died  in  office.  Said  this  venerable  man : 
'*  If  the  Society  should  be  instrumental  of 
intioducing  into  the  ministry  any  faithful 
ambaiisadors  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  would 
not  otherwise  pteach  the  gospel,  it  will  be 
an  object  of  sufficient  magnitude  for  which 
to  form  the  Society  ;  and  though  I  may  not 
live  to  see  fitly  on  its  lists,  it  shall  have  my 
co-operation."  One  thousand  dollars  was 
his  first  subscription  towards  the  object; 
and  his  last  testamentary  act  gave  to  it 
^ve  thousand  dollars. 

The  Society  has  had  three  Vice  Presidents 
— Samuel  Salisbury,  Esq.,  Hon.  William 
Reed,  and  William  Bartlett,  Esq.;  all  of 
whom  have  deceased.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Bartlett,  who  was  in  office  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Society's  existence  up  to  the 
time  of  his  decease,  is  one  of  the  events 
which  we  have  to  record  among  the  provi- 
dential admonitions  of  the  past  year.  Though 
continued  to  a  great  age,  his  death  is  felt  to 
be  a  public  affliction.  His  princely  bequests 
to  the  cause  of  sacred  learning,  in  assisting 
to  lay  one  of  the  broadest  foundations  in 
our  country  for  the  raising  up  of  a  tho- 
roughly educated  ministry,  will  endear  his 
name  to  the  Christian  church  in  the  lour 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  Society  has  had  twenty-seven  Hon- 
orary Vice  Presidents;  of  whom  fourteen 
are  among  the  dead.  Of  these,  two  have 
deceased  the  past  year, — the  venerable 
Nathanael  Emmons,  D.  D.,  of  Franklin, 
Mass.,  and  Zacharimh  Lewis,  Esq.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  These  persons  were  botli 
substantial  friends  of  the  institution.  Dr. 
Emmons  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Soeiety,  and  most  cordially  expressed 
his  deep  interest  in  it,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  Norfolk  County  Education  So- 
ciety in  the  vear  1816.  His  friendship 
remained  to  the  last.  His  desire  that  a 
pious,  learned,  and  able  ministry,  should 
be  perpetuated  in  oor  country,  an  object  to 
which,  afler  the  manner  of  his  day,  he /had 
eminently  devoted  the  energies  and  resour- 
ces of  his  great  mind,  continued  undimin- 
ished during  the  long  and  tranquil  period 
of  his  retirement  and  decline.  Like  a 
mling  passion,  most  worthy  of  its  snblime 
object,  It  appeared  strong  m  hjro,  even  in 
death. 

Smgnmiam  qf  tHu  laU  Aerstury.— The 


Directors  have  been  called,  t  short  time 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  year,  to 
relinquish  the  valuable  services  of  an  officer 
of  the  Society,  with  whom  they  have  been 
happily  associated  for  many  years.  On  the 
14th  of  April,  the  Rev.  William  Cogswell, 
D.  D.,  tendered  to  the  Board  his  resignation 
of  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  a  Director  of 
the  Society,  in  order  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment, by  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, to  the  Professorship  of  National  Kdu- 
cation  and  of  History  in  that  Institution. 
His  resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted 
by  the  Board,  to  take  effect  on  the  30th  of 
April.  Dr.  Cogswell  has  been  connected 
with  the  American  Education  Society,  as 
an  active  agent  and  officer,  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years ;  which  is  about  half  the  time 
of  its  existence.  For  two  years  he  was 
Greneral  Agent,  and  for  nearly  ten  years 
he  has  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  extent  of  the  Society's  operations,  and 
the  amount  of  good  accomplished  by  its 
instrumentality,  during  this  period,  may 
with  propriety  be  referred  to  as  evidence  of 
the  devotedness,  efficiency  and  success, 
with  which  he  has  labored  for  the  promo- 
tion of  iU  interests.  Of  the  3,389  benefici- 
aries who  have  been  aided  by  tiie  Society 
since  its  organization,  2,563- have  been  aided 
during  this  time ;  being  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  the  whole  number  assisted  by  the 
Institution.  Of  the  $866,000  raised  by  the 
Society,  $652,000  were  contributed  during 
the  period  of  his  connection  with  it;  being 
more  than  three  quarters  of  all  the  money 
brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  Society^ 
These  are  only  the  more  tangible  results, 
among  others  which  it  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  compute.  In  making  tiiis  brief  record, 
the  Directors  are  impressed  anew  with  the 
sentiment,  that  the  praise  for  every  human 
instrumentality,  and  for  the  good  connected 
with  it,  is  due  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  who  raises  up,  qualifies  and  pre- 
serves those  who  are  to  be  helpers  for  his 
people. 

The  Board,  having  accepted  the  resiffna- 
tion  of  Dr.  Cogswell,  proceeded  to  fill  the 
vacancies  occasioned  thereby ;  and  the  Rev. 
Samuel  H.  Riddel,  of  Hartford,  Ct.  was 
unanimously  elected  Secretary,  and  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Society. 

J^umher  assisted  during  the  year. — ^The 
Society  has  assisted  during  the  year  810 
young  men,  in  the  various  stages  of  their 
education.  Of  these,  52  have  been  assisted 
within  the  limits  of  the  Maine  Branch  ;  72 
within  the  New  Hampshire  Branch ;  187 
within  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island ;  40  within  the  Vermont  or 
North  Western  Branch;  99  within  the 
Connecticut  Branch  ;  27  have  been  under 
tJie  patronage  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Branch,  whose  centie  of  operaUons  is  Hod* 
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•on,  Ohio,  embracing  alao  the  Branch  in 
Michigan ;  and  253  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Central  American  Education  Society, 
whose  centre  of  opeiations  is  New  York. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Western  American  Education  So- 
ciety, Rev.  Mr.  Bingham,  a  full  and  com- 
Slete  return  for  the  year  has  not  been  made, 
lat,  so  far  as  information  has  been  obtained, 
the  number  assisted  by  that  Branch,  includ- 
ing the  Illinois  Branch  of  the  American 
Education  Society,  is  SO.  The  number  of 
new  beneficiaries  during  the  year,  is  121. 
The  whole  number  aided  by  the  Society 
from  the  first,  is  3,389. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — ^The  receipts 
of  the  Parent  Society  and  its  Branches 
during  the  year  have  been  $63,1 13  5d.  The 
expenditures  for  the  same  time  liave  been 
95i5,049  01;  being  $7,064  57  less  than  the 
teceipts  for  the  year. 

This  last  sum  subtracted  from  $32,837  31, 
the  debt  of  the  Society  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  leaves  the  present  debt, 
$25,772  74.  It  should  be  observed  that 
this  debt  includes  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  present  quarter,  which 
nave  just  been  made;  and  that,  in  incurring 
this  debt,  the  Parent  Society  has  paid  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  dollars  to 
beneficiaries  within  the  bounds  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The  amount  refunded  dgring  the  year  by 
beneficiaries  who  have  completed  their 
course  of  education,  is  $6,633  30. 

The  earnings  of  the  young  men  now 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  have 
amounted  during  the  year  to  the  aggregate 
•um  of  $21,739  51. 

The  Education  Society,  like  all  other 
kindred  institutions,  has  had  its  trials.  But 
from  every  affliction,  it  has  derived  some 
valuable  benefit,  and  has  come  forth  with 
new  vigor  and  seeal,  to  the  prosecution  of 
its  noble  desien. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  some  respects, 
the  last  few  years  have  been  a  period  of 
peculiar  trial.  In  common  with  other  be- 
nevolent societies,  this  has  suffered  serious 
embarrassment  from  the  depression  of  pe- 
cuniary interests  throughout  the  country. 
This  has  occasioned  the  accumulation  of  a 
burdensome  debt;  and  has  subjected  the 
Directors  often  to  the  necessity  of  delaying 
the  payment  of  the  quarterly  appropriations 
to  the  latest  possible  day  of  the  period,  at 
the  commencement  of  which  they  should 
have  been  ordered.  Such  a  course  has 
been  attended  with  material  inconvenience 
to  the  young  men  in  the  progress  of  their 
education ;  and  has  at  times  caused  a  pain- 
ful uncertainty  in  their  minds,  which  the 
Direetora  have  been  grieved  to  know  must 
exist,  respecting  the  attainment  of  their 
mat  objeet.  The  deep  interest  which  the 
Board  mu«t  feel  in  the  strugglet  of  every 


deserving  youth  who  n  a  eubject  of  paCron- 
age,  as  he  is  just  enabled  to  press  onward, 
with  the  limited  aid  they  are  permitted  to 
impart,  toward  the  high  calling  of  an 
ambassador  of  Christ,  renders  this  a  severe 
trial  to  the  distributors  of  this  sacred  charity. 

Impressions  unfavoraiie  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Socie^y.^Pecuniary  embarrassment 
has  not  been  the  only  source  of  discourage- 
ment which  the  Society  is  compelled  to 
encounter.  Owing  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  the  state  of  the  community,  an 
impression  unfavorable  to  its  prosperity, 
has  gradually  arisen,  and  haa  manifested 
itself  to  considerable  extent,  touching  one 
of  the  most  vital  questions  peitaining  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  Society.  It  is,  whether 
the  Education  Society  has  not  already, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  produced  a 
superabundant  supply  of  ministers  in  the 
older  sections  of  the  country. 

It  may  surprise  many  of  the  intelligent 
friends  of  this  cause  to  learn  that  an  oDJjec- 
tion  founded  on  an  impression  of  this  na- 
ture seems  to  be  felt  by  some,  as  an  obstacle 
to  their  continued  and  vigorous  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  which  rests  upon  our 
hands.  Yet  the  Directors  have  thought 
that  the  time  and  occasion  might  demand 
a  particular  examination  of  the  grounds  of 
this  complaint.  If  it  is  true  that  the  defi- 
ciency of  ministers,  which  but  a  short  time 
affo  was  so  great  in  our  country,  and  which, 
with  such  an  imperious  sense  of  obligation , 
prompted  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  our 
fathers  and  brethren  in  raising  up  the 
American  Education  Society,  and  in  labor- 
ing to  place  it  upon  a  footing  of  lasting  and 
extensive  usefulness, — if  it  is  true  that  ibia 
deficiency  is  really  supplied,  and  there  b  no 
further  necessity  that  we  should  wearj  our- 
selves in  labors  to  provide  for  it  in  time  to 
come,  then  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  But  let  us  not  be  hasty  or 
superficial  in  our  judgments  in  relation  to 
so  important  a  point.  It  would  ill  become 
us  to  act  from  the  impulse  of  indefinable 
impressions,  in  so  weighty  a  concern.  We 
are  commanded  to  *^  prove  all  things,  and 
bold  fast  that  which  is  good."  How  often 
has  a  valuable  good  been  lost,  even  after  it 
had  been  in  possession,  from  negleetof  this 
important  iniunction. 

We  ask,  then,  in  the  first  place,  how  far 
this  complaint  of  a  surplus  of  ministers, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  wide  field 
which,  in  the  providence  of  God  is  opened 
before  this  Society,  will  bear  the  test  of  a 
thorough  examination. 

The  population  of  our  country  already 
exceeds  17,000,000.  Much  of  this  popular 
tion,  especially  in  the  new  States,  is  not 
yet  organized  for  the  support  of  religious 
institutions.  It  has  been  carefully  com- 
puted that  there  are  not  less  than  6,000,000 
of  our  people  who  either  from  choice,  or 
firom  neglect,  or  fiom  neoeaaityi  am  living 
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withoat  the  meani  of  religioo*  inatniction. 
It  is  also  shown  that  there  are  between 
3,000  and  4,000  organized  evangelical 
churches,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
which  are  deaiitute  of  competent  spiritual 
teachers. 

The  moral  desolations  of  the  West  have 
been  oflen  portrayed  in  a  most  affecting 
li^ht.  Did  the  hmits  of  this  Report  per- 
mit, we  might  enter  into  details,  in  relation 
to  the  moral  condition  of  that  vast  region 
of  our  country,  which  it  would  be  distress- 
ioff  to  contemplate. 

whatever  may  be  said  of  some  of  the 
more  favored  portions  of  our  land,  it  surely 
will  not  be  imagined  that  either  the  neces- 
sities or  the  demands  of  the  whole  country 
are  at  present  supplied ;  or  that  there  is  any 
prospect  of  their  being  properly  supplied 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  supply, 
therefore,  of  which  we  are  told,  is,  at  most, 
only  partial.  Could  it  be  shown  that  this 
supply  is  abundantly  sufficient,  or  even 
more  than  sufficient,  in  one  or  two  of  the 
New  England  States,  while  at  the  same 
time  so  great  a  deficiency  exists  over  the 
wide  extent  of  our  country,  would  it  hence 
appear  that  it  is  time  to  cease  from  our 
efforts?  Is  not  our  country  one?  And 
was  not  this  Society  called  mto  existence 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  furnish  a 
competent  supply  of  the  preachers  of  the 
wora  for  the  whole  brotherhood  of  the 
American  people?  Nay,  are  we  not  bound 
also,  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  sacred  enter- 
prise, to  look  Lieyond  our  own  territorial 
boundaries,  to  the  vast  desolations  of  a 
world  lyinv  under  the  thraldom  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry.  Oar  field  is  not  New 
England  only,  hot  the  country  and  the 
world.  The  Society  itself  is  extended  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Union.  Nor  would  it 
be  possible  that  the  spirit  of  Christian 
eharity  should  ever,  in  the  face  of  facts 
which  demonstrate  sach  an  extensive  and 
alarming  destitntion  of  evangelical  knowl- 
edge over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
become  so  chilled  and  contracted  in  her 
affections  and  her  aims,  as  to  be  satisfied 
with  finding  one  little  spot  of  high  moral 
eoltivation,  where  she  might  burely  find 
rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot. 

Bat  in  regiird  to  the  actual  supply  of 
ministers  in  New  England  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  requisite  that  we  shoula  make 
farther  and  more  particular  inquiry,  before 
we  take  up  the  conclusion  that  it  la  in 
danger  of  being  excessive. 

There  are  some  sources  of  a  false  impres- 
sion on  this  subject ;  and  the  Directors  are 
persuaded  that  such  a  false  impression,  to 
some  extent,  exists.  The  more  frequent 
dismission  of  ministers  of  late  years,  and 
the  greater  fiistidiousness  of  the  churches 
in  accepting  a  permanent  supply,  goes  far 
to  produce  the  evil  of  which  there  is  com- 
plaint. 

Afaoj  more  ministen  are  thrown  into  a 


moving  state,  than  in  former  times,  and 
vacant  parishes  are  disposed  to  hear  a 
greater  variety  of  candidntes.  There  may 
be  ten  candidates,  for  example,  in  a  given 
section,  for  the  same  number  of  parihhes 
wantmg  ministers:  which  is  only  enough 
for  a  necessary  supply  ;  and  yet,  if  each 
one  is  obii^fed  to  pa«s  a  probation  in  all 
these  parishes,  the  supply  may  appear  to 
he,  to  the  vacancies,  as  ten  to  one.  it  was 
recently  stated  to  a  clergyman,  being  in  a 
vacant  parish,  of  a  highly  respectable  char- 
acter, within  twenty  miles  of  Boston,  that 
eight  ministers  had  been  recommended  to 
the  committee  of  supplies,  as  candidates 
for  settlement.  This  circumstance  at  first, 
might  make  the  impression  that  eight  min- 
isters were  out  of  employment.  But  on 
referring  to  the  individuals,  it  appeared 
that  every  one  of  them  was  at  the  time, 
either  a  settled  pastor  or  a  stated  supply  in 
some  other  place;  so  that  there  wav  no 
surplus  at  all. 

Influences  growing  out  of  the  general 
depression  of  every  kind  of  enterprise  in 
our  country ;  the  pecuniary  embarnutsmentSy 
particularly  at  the  West;  the  check  of  the 
spirit  of  emigration  to  the  new  settlements ; 
the  diminished  resources  of  our  Missionary 
Societies;  and  other  causes  which  could 
be  named,  have  contributed  to  produce  a 
temporary  accumulation  of  ministers  in 
some  sections  of  New  England.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  a  number  of  young 
men  in  the  midst  of  us,  whose  hearts  have 
been  set  on  the  great  object  of  carrying  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen,  but  who  have  oeen 
prevented  from  seeing  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purpose  through  the  continued 
inability  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
to  send  them  out.  Some  are  yet  holding 
themselves  in  reserve  for  this  object,  hoping 
it  may  be  realized ;  and  therefore  they 
neither  enter  immediately  into  any  per- 
manent engragements  here,  nor  go  at  once 
to  the  destitute  regions  of  the  great  Western 
Valley. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  with 
some  good  degree  of  exactness  what  pro- 
portion the  present  supply  of  ministers  in 
New  England,  actually  bears  to  the  wants 
of  the  churches,  we  have  taken  some  pains 
to  refer  to  the  latest  statistical  tables,  pub- 
lished by  the  difiTerent  Ecclesiastical  bodies 
in  New  England.  The  most  full  and 
accurate  tables  of  this  kind  to  be  found 
are  those  published  the  last  ^ear  by  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut.  Forty- 
nine  ministers  are  named  in  connection 
with  the  Associations  of  tliat  State,  as  being 
without  a  pastoral  charge.  From  personal 
knowledge,  we  are  sure  that  not  more  than 
twenty  of  this  number  are  candidates  for 
settlement.  Licentiates,  who  have  not  re- 
ceived ordination  are  stated  at  ninety-two. 
A  large  part  of  these  were  members  of  th« 
Theological  Seminaries  in  that  Stale  at  the 
time  their  names  were  thus  enrolled ;  S9veral 
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were  graduates  of  the  Seminarieu,  who  had 
completed  their  atudie**  only  a  few  month:) 
before  and  were  mostly  gone  bfvond  ihe 
limits  of  the  Slate.  One  wns  {tfine  already 
to  the  Indians  beyond  tIjL*  Rocky  Mountains. 
Others  of  this  cldss  are  fxTsons  having 
stated  employ inentd,  as  teachers  in  the 
American  Asyliiin,  editors,  ^c,  wiio  hiive 
qurflitied  themselves  to  preacii,  not  bein«;  Ht 
liberty,  however,  at  present  to  di'vote  them- 
selves to  the  pastoral  service.  V\  hen  all 
these  deductions  are  made,  this  alarming 
list  of  licentiates  in  Connecticut  sinks  down 
to  about  ten.  Thus  the  whole  number  of 
candidates,  who  are  eligible  for  settlement 
in  that  State,  does  not  probably  exceed 
thirty;  which  it  may  be  piesuined  is  rather 
an  uncommon  number  even  fur  Connec- 
ticut. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  find  no  less 
than  twenty>seven  vacant  churches  in  that 
State;  which,  as  no  parish  in  Connecticut 
remains  without  regular  preaching,  are 
giving  employment  to  nearly  the  whole 
numl^r  of  candidates. 

It  appears  also  from  the  tables  here  refer- 
red to,  that  the  average  period  of  the 
pastoral  relation  in  Connecticut,  with  all 
the  ministers  now  settled,  is  only  a  little 
more  than  ten  years;  and  that  only  one 
more  than  half  of  the  present  pastors  are  in 
the  places  where  they  were  first  installed. 
This  fact  throws  light  upon  one  of  the 
causes  mentioned  above,  as  tending  to 
multiply  candidates,  and  at  the  same  Lime 
to  increase  the  demand  for  their  labors. 

In  Massachusetts,  twenty  ministers  are 
reported  as  without  charge.  Of  this  number 
only  two  at  the  farthest,  can  be  considered 
as  candidates  for  settlement  in  the  pastoral 
charge,  the  remainder  being  either  super- 
annuated or  engaged  in  other  important 
clerical  services.  There  is  no  report  of 
licentiates  in  Massachusetts. 

The  churches  reported  as  vacant  are 
thirtv-two,  besides  fourteen  which  are  en- 
tered without  any  minister's  name  against 
them.  It  is  probable  that  most  if  not  all  of 
this  latter  class  are  vacant.  Assuming  that 
ten  of  them  are  so,  we  have  forty-two 
vacant  churches  in  Massachusetts. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  compare  these 
statistics  with  some  of  the  earliest  tables  of 
the  kind  published  in  this  State.  Such 
tables  were  carefully  prepared  by  the  Con- 
vention  of  Congregational  ministers  in  the 
year  1792;  and  we  find  that  at  that  time 
there  were  reported  thirty-eight  candidates 
in  Massachusetts,  which  is  almost  double 
the  number  reported  in  1840.  At  the  same 
date  there  existed  forty-one  vacancies, 
which  is  even  less  than  the  probable  num- 
ber at  the  present  time. 

In  Maine  we  find  twenty-four  ministers 
without  charge ;  seven  of  whom  are  officers 
in  the  College  and  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary. There  is  a  general  item  in  the  tables, 
which  atates  that  there  aie  nine  ministera 


I  without  charge  officiating  a*  preaektrt. 
This,  therefore,  is  probably  the  number  of 
ordrtined  ministers  in  Maine  who  are  can- 
didates for  settlement.  Other  licentiates 
are  not  given.  The  number  of  churches 
returned  as  without  ministers  is  fif\y-siz. 

In  New  Hampshire,  out  of  twenty-seven 
ministers  reported  as  without  charge,  not 
more  than  five  it  is  believed  upon  a  careful 
inspection,  can  be  regarded  as  candidates 
for  settlement.  Of  licentiates  we  hear 
nothing.  The  chnrches  returned  as  with- 
out ministers  are  twenty-eight. 

In  Vermont  we  find  fifly-three  destitute 
churches;  and  only  twenty  ministers  who 
can  be  considered  as  candidates  for  settle- 
ment- 

In  Rhode  Island,  three  of  the  little  band 
of  Con gre {rational  churches  are  reported  as 
vacant ;  and  three  other  important  points 
f<jr  missionary  labor,  as  without  a  supply. 
In  this  review  the  state  of  other  denomi- 
nations is  not  taken  into  the  account. 

In  the  whole  of  New  England,  therefore, 
for  that  portion  of  the  people  which  is  best 
furnished  with  an  educated  ministry,  we 
have  a  result  as  follows.  Candidates,  so 
far  as  ascertained  from  the  statistics  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  bodies,  sizfy-siz.  Churches 
destitute  of  pastors,  two  hundred  and  nine. 

If  now  a  liberal  allowance  is  made  for 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  for  which  the  number  of  licentiates 
before  ordination  is  not  given,  and  also  for 
any  pnrishes  which  may  be  supposed  to  bo 
too  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  stated  ordi- 
nances of  the  grospei,  or  too  poor,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  to 
be  expected  to  maintain  them,  it  must  still 
be  admitted  that  the  presentsupply  of  min- 
isters iff  New  Kngland,  eligible  for  settle- 
ment in  the  pastoral  charge,  cannot  exceed 
the  actual  demand. 

The  fact  that  there  are  several  vacant 
churches  at  any  given  time,  is  not  indeed, 
of  itself,  a  proof  that  there  does  not  exist  at 
the  same  tune  a  supply  of  ministers  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demand.  Vacancies  will 
always  occur  through  the  death  or  infirmity 
of  ministers,  and  through  other  causes  of 
change,  which,  unhappily  for  the  economy 
of  ministerial  labor,  at  this  day,  are  too 
greatly  multiplied.  On  the  other  band,  the 
fact  that  there  is  at  anv  given  time  a  num- 
ber of  ministers  without  charge,  and  a 
number  of  licentiates  who  have  not  yet 
become  settled  pastors,  is  not,  of  itself,  to 
be  taken  as  decisive  evidence  that  the 
supply  is  superabundant.  Before  this  point 
can  be  determined,  it  ronst  be  definitely 
ascertained,  by  a  comparison  of  these  cor- 
responding items,  which  of  them  prepon- 
derates in  the  account.  The  result  of  such 
a  comparison  has  now  been  submitted. 
The  Directors  have  no  desire  to  see  the 
Christian  public  misled,  nor  to  be  in  any 
error  themselves  on  this  point.  Let  tM 
facta  in  relation  to  it  be  fally  exhibited,  and 
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the  eooYietiona  which  are  due  to  truth  and  | 
duty  will  finally  prevail. 

But  will  it  Be  said  that  the  Education 
Society  is  not  preparinj^  ministers  of  the 
right  spirit,  strong  men,  devoted  men — who 
will  be  disposed,  or  in  Uie  best  manner 
qualified  to  answer  the  pressing  demands  of 
the  church  at  home  and  abroad  ?  If  this 
has  been  said,  it  must  have  been  with  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  results  of 
this  Sociely^s  labors  in  past  yeais;  and 
upon  the  strength  of  reasonin^rs  which  are 
every  day  refuted  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  Directors  are  not  disposed  to  claim, 
either  for  themselves  or  for  those  to  whom 
the  patronage  of  the  Society  has  been 
afforded,  any  peculiar  exemption  from  the 
common  imperfections  of  humanity.  They 
freely  allow  that  there  may  have  been  those 
brought  into  the  ministry  by  this  Society, 
and  those  n  w  under  its  patronage,  who,  if 
the  persons  originally  recommending  them, 
and  the  luiamining  Committees,  and  the 
officers  of  Colleges  and  Theological  Semi- 
naries, and  the  members  of  Branch  Boaids, 
and  of  the  Parent  Board  of  Directors,  had 
been  able  to  search  the  hearts  of  men,  or 
had  possessed  iniallible  prescience  in  re- 
spect to  the  developments  of  human  talent, 
would  not,  on  the  whole,  have  been  en- 
couracred  to  enter  upon  the  great  work.  Jt 
would  have  been  a  most  extraoidinary 
result, if,  among  the  whole  numbei  educated 
by  this  Society,  there  shriuld  not  have  been 
some  who  proved  at  last  to  be  inefficient 
men.  But  the  Directors,  after  much  in- 
quiry and  reflection  on  this  point,  want 
evidence  to  convince  them  that  this  class 
of  beneficiaries  has  ever  been  larger  than 
ought  to  have  been  expected  under  the  best 
possible  application  of  this  or  any  other 
general  system ;  or  that  it  has  borne  by  any 
means  so  large  a  proportion  as  may  be  found 
in  connection  with  the  ordinary  means  of 
education.  If,  fis  has  been  affirmed,  there 
are  ministers  who  are  lingering  about  tlie 
more  favored  parts  of  Zion,  without  employ- 
ment in  their  appropriate  work,  who  might 
be  and  ought  to  be  at  the  West  or  among 
tlie  heathen,  they  are  not,  at  least  most  of 
them  are  not,  the  young  men  whom  this 
Society  has  brought  into  the  field.  iMany 
of  our  young  men,  it  is  true,  are  retained 
in  the  older  settlements  by  the  demand  for 
their  labors  here;  but  it  is  believed  the 
cases  are  rare,  where  those  who  have  been 
assisted  in  their  education  by  this  Society 
are  remaining  athomewiihoutemployment; 
unleM  some  providential  dispensation  has 
made  this  indispensable.  The  Society,  of 
course,  is  not  competent  to  say  to  what  part 
of  the  great  field,  those  who  are  prepared 
for  the  ministry  by  its  means  ought  to  go. 
This  is  an  Education  Society — not  a  Mis- 
sionary Society.  When  those  applying  for 
assistance,  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
and  have  been  encouraged  and  aided  to 
obtain  a  thorooi^  edaoation  for  the  minis- 


try, and  have  been  duly  approved  and  sent 
forth  into  the  field  by  the  proper  Ecclesi* 
astical  bodies,  our  appropriate  work  is  done. 
The  men  whom  the  Society  thus  brings 
forward,  are  the  Lord's  freemen ;  and  it 
remains  to  be  shown  that,  in  tlie  exercise 
of  their  noble  freedom  they  have  not,  as  a 
body,  exhibited  the  spirit  of  their  Master, 
even  in  a  pre  eminent  degree.  No  incon- 
siderable number  of  the  men  employed  by 
the  American  Home  iMissiouary  Society 
have  been  those  who  were  sustained  by  the 
Education  Society  in  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  A  numl)er  equal  to  one  half  of 
those  who  are  in  the  foreign  field  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  were 
assisted  in  the  same  way  to  obtain  their 
education. 

It  is  by  no  means  true,  that  the  Education 
Society  is  not  sccompliKhing  that  which 
wns  designed  by  its  founders  towards 
reclriiining  the  desolations  of  Zion,  and 
evangelizing  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  and 
in  view  of  all  which  it  has  accomplished, 
the  Directors  are  impelled  and  animated  to 
go  forward  in  their  work,  depending  on  the 
blessing  of  God  and  the  approbation  of  the 
friends  of  Zion,  for  their  encouragement 
and  reward. 

Motivrs  to  Perseverance. — Tt  appears,  to 
the  Directors,  the  most  of  whom  have  been 
long  converttant  with  the  operations  of  this 
Society,  and  have  certainly  had  the  strong* 
est  inducements  to  ponder  well  its  relations 
to  the  church  of  Christ,  that  the  pre.«ent 
aspects  of  the  Christian  world  furnish 
peculiar  motives  to  perseverance  and  in- 
creased activity  in  this  good  work.  Motives 
of  this  kind  arise  out  of  the  very  trials  and 
dangers  of  the  churches  at  the  present 
period.  Many  of  the  evils  complained  of, 
and  alleged  by  some  as  objections  to  tlie 
prosecution  of  this  enterprise,  are  seen, 
when  searched  to  their  sources,  to  be 
inherent  in  the  state  of  the  religious  com- 
munity, independently  of  the  Society  or  of 
its  influence  in  any  form.  It  has  been 
incident  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  other  great 
benevolent  operations  of  the  day,  to  have 
been  in  a  measure  hindered  from  the  most 
ample  and  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  good  which  it  is  adapted  to  produce, 
through  certain  influences  which  have 
affected  more  or  less  unfavorably  the  gen« 
eral  prosperity  of  all  our  religious  institu- 
tions. The  Education  Society,  instead  of 
augmenting  these  untoward  influences,  has, 
in  sr>me  measure,  alleviated  and  counter- 
acted Uiem.  It  is  peculiarly  fitted,  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  to  be  in  some  sense  an 
anchor  fur  the  interests  of  sound  Chris- 
tian education.  It  is  not  sufficiently  con 
sidered  how  various  and  extensive  are  the 
benefits  resulting  to  society  from  this 
department  of  benevolent  effort ;  nor  how 
much  would  be  lost  to  the  colleges,  to  the 
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churchei ,to  reviyali,  and  to  all  the  Christian 
and  missionary  enterprises  of  this  country, 
by  a  diminislied  activity  in  this  cause.  A 
most  valuable  testimony  in  its  favor  is  the 
growing  confidence  which  it  possesses,  in 
this  comprehensive  estimate  of  its  useful- 
ness, with  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  practical  operation  of  the  system, 
and  who  are  among  the  leading  minds  in 
the  American  churches.  For  a  great  amount 
of  highly  interesting  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Directors  would  refer  to  the  last 
Annual  Report. 

The  importance  of  steadiness  in  the 
movements  of  this  enterprise  may  be  urged 
as  a  motive  to  perseverance.  Fluctuations 
and  experiments  in  a  cause  like  this  are 
greatly  to  be  deprecated.  Sudden  contrac- 
tions and  expansions  are  impracticable 
without  lasting  injury.  The  operations  of 
this  Society,  both  as  regards  the  ministry  it 
is  raising  up,  and  the  churches  which  it  is 
seeicingto  benefit  thereby,  necessarily  con- 
template a  course  of  years.  It  is  a  work 
which  cannot,  like  some  other  departments 
of  benevolent  operation,  be  suspended  and 
taken  up  again  where  it  was  left  oiF.  It 
■hould  never  be  abandoned,  therefore,  by 
any  of  the  friends  of  Zion,  unless  it  shall 
first  have  been  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  world  can  be  relieved 
without  further  efforts  in  this  department. 
If  the  Education  Society  at  this  pomt  should 
be  suffered  materially  to  fall  behind  the 
other  branches  of  benevolent  effort  in  our 
country,  there  can  scarcely  be  room  to 
question  that  the  consequences  would  be 
lamented  for  years  to  come.  It  cannot,  it 
most  not  be  !  For,  though  they  thus  8peak, 
the  Directors  are  assuredly  hoping  better 
things  ;  things  which,  in  the  largest  sense, 
accompany  salvation. 

There  is  one  consideration  more  which 
seems  requisite  to  be  held  up  in  this  con- 
nection as  a  motive  to  perseverance  and 
increased  activity  in  this  work.    It  is  the 


awakened  expectation  of  a  better  dar  at 
hand.     Such  a  day,  for  oar  country  and  for 
the  world,  is  not  far  off.    The  embarraaa- 
ments  and  the  evils  which  have  retarded 
our  success,  and  in  too  great  a  measara 
discouraged  our  zeal,  show  evident  signa 
of  having  passed  their  crisis.    Onr  great 
religious  enterprises,  domestic  and  foreign, 
are  not  long  to  remain  in  their  present 
depressed  condition.     Whenever  the  out- 
ward facilities  and  means  on  which,  under 
the  divine  blessing,  their  prosperity  in  an 
important  sense  depends,  shall  afl^ain  be 
more  easily  afforded,  their  immediate  en- 
largement will  be  witnessed.    The  Weat 
win  soon  rise  from  its  local  embarrassmenta, 
and  a  wider  door  will  yet  be  opened  there 
than  has  ever  invited  our  young  men,  for 
the  sake  of  doing  good,  to  turn  their  stepa 
away  from  their  paternal  homes.    It  is  clear 
that  there  must  yet  be  a  mighty  increase  in 
the  population,  the  energies,  and  the  meana 
of  this  country.    There  will,  also,  be  at 
least  a  proportionable  increase  in  the  moral 
necessities  of  the  population ;  which  nothing 
but  the  most  enterprising  spirit  of  Christian 
benevolence,  and  the  most  judicious  em- 
ployment of  every  means  which  God,  with 
the  promise  of  his  blessing,  has  put  into  the 
hands  of  American  Christians,  can  prevent 
from  becoming  absolutely  appalling.    If,  in 
connection   with  these   just  anticipationa 
respecting   our  own  country,  the    moral 
prospects  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  and  of  the 
heathen  world,  as  at  present  opening  to  the 
vision  of  enlightened  piety,  are  taken  fully 
into  the  account,  surely  it  must  be  felt  that 
the  present  is  no  time  to  begin  to  faint  in  a 
labor  like  that  in  which  this  Society  is  en- 
gaged.    The    Directors    would    therefore 
conclude  their  Report  by  earnestly  addres- 
sing to  all  the  friends  of  this  cause,  the 
apostolic   exhortation :     Be   ye   steadJuHy 
unmovahlef  always  abounding  m  the  work  of 
the  Lord  ;  forasmuch  as  ye  Tituno  thai  your 
labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord, 
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Central  Americait  Education  So- 
ciety. 

The  Twenty-third  Anniversary  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, New  York,  May  13th,  1841.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Yaill,  of 
Brimfield,  Mass.  I'he  President  of  the 
Society,  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
presided  on  the  occasion,  and  opened  the 
meeting  with  an  Address,  an  extract  from 


which  will  be  found  annexed.  The  Report 
of  the  Treasurer  was  read  by  Mr.  William 
A.  Booth,  Treasurer  of  the  Society.  The 
Report  of  the  Directors  was  read  by  the 
Secretary,  Rev.  Eliakim  Phelps,  an  extract 
from  which  will  be  inserted  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Journal. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  offered, 
and  supported  by  addresses.  On  motion  of 
Rev.  Edward  N.  Kirk,  seconded  by  the 
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Secretary  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, 

Besohed,  That  the  church  of  Christ 
bears  a  vast  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
supply  of  a  competent  number  of  well 
quaiihed  minlstera. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,D.  D., 
seconded  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Fairchild,  of  Phila- 
delphia ; 

Jle$olv€d,  That  the  excellence  of  the 
cause  of  education  for  the  evangelical  min- 
istry is  no  longer  a  question  of  probation  or 
of  doubt,  but  one  which  is  confirmed  by 
experience  in  the  convictions  of  the  wise. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk 
and  Dr.  Cox. 


Extradfrom  Hon,  Mir.  Freiingfatytai^s  Addrttt. 

There  is  one  consideration,  that  addresses 
us  as  American  Christians,  of  peculiar  force. 
We  have  from  the  l)egioning  of  our  political 
existence,  proclaimed  our  country  to  be  the 
asylum  for  all  nations — we  have  been  so 
liberal  in  our  invitations  that  the  old  world 
is  agitated  as  by  a  mighty  impulse,  to  pour 
its  migrations  on  our  shores.  The  tide  is 
constantly  swelling  and  breaking  over  us. 
We  cannot  repel  it  now,  if  we  would,  and 
the  indications  of  divine  Providence  are 
unambiguous,  that  we  must  meet  the  crisis 
formed  by  these  events,  in  the  spirit  of 
kindness  and  fortitude,  and  of  faithful  Chris- 
tian eflbrt.  We  must  enlighten,  reform  and 
purify  these  masses  of  men,  that  are  crowd- 
ing upon  us  from  abroad.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  nature  or  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions— many  among  them  are  unfriendly 
to  those  forms  of  religion  established  here 
and  dear  to  our  hearts.  Then,  where  shall 
be  our  refuge  ?  No  where  but  in  God  and 
the  word  of  his  grace,  and  the  power  of  his 
Spirit ;  and  this  is  not  a  vain  and  inactive 
dependence.  Far  from  it.  We  must  in  the 
■trength  of  that  dependence  employ  every 
hallowed  influence  that  the  pulpit,  the  press 
and  the  Sabbath  school  affi>rd.  As  the 
clouds  of  darkness  thicken  over  us,  we  must 
■pread  light — multiply  the  Bible — train  up 
the  children — lift  up  the  voice  of  the  faithful 
preacher  in  every  destitute  district  of  our 
country — give  freely  of  our  substance  for  all 
these  objects — press  on  these  agencies  with 
constant  and  fervent  supplication  to  God  for 
His  blessing.  And  should  civil  and  religious 
lil>erty  be  doomed  to  fall  in  the  conflict,  we 
■hall  then  enjoy  the  melancholy  privilege 
and  satisfaction  of  meeting  the  disaster  at 
the  post  of  duty. 

It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  ponder  pray- 
erfully and  solemnly,  these  clear  indications 
of  the  divine  purpoaet.    Let  ua  commend 


the  plea  to  our  own  hearta,  that  if  while  we 
urge  forward,  with  our  means  all  other 
benevolent  enterprises  of  the  Christian 
church,  we  suffer  this  to  languish,  we  do 
most  effectually  cripple  all  her  energies. 
She  must  have  an  able,  well  instructed,  and 
sanctified  ministry,  increasing  in  numbers, 
with  the  growing  wants  of  the  world,  or  the 
coming  of  that  kingdom,  for  which  all 
Christians  daily  and  devontJy  pray,  will  be 
hindered. 

Not  only  does  the  necessity  exist  and 
press  upon  us,  at  all  points  of  time  and 
providence,  but  it  seems  to  be  quite  as 
essential,  that,  if  the  church  desires  to  have 
the  means  in  any  measure  adequate  to  the 
great  end,  she  must  herself  train,  prepare 
and  send  forth  the  ministers.  She  must  go 
to  that  class,  the  most  populous  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  the  pious  poor— make  wise 
selections,  of  ingenuous  youth,  and  maintain, 
educate  and  fit  them  to  be  the  defender* 
and  advocates  of  truth. 

It  is  to  no  useful  purpose  to  urge  aa  • 
doubt,  that  the  wealthy  and  great  will,  if 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
offer  themselves  to  the  self-denying  services 
of  the  pastor  and  missionary. — The  answer 
is  practical  and  conclusive ;  the  experiment 
has  been  made  and  is  making  all  ihe  while 
— and  where  are  they  from  these  ranks  who 
exclaim — **  send  ua?"  They  come  indeed, 
like  angels'  visits. 

Nor  will  it  avail  to  start  the  scruple  urged 
from  the  beginning,  that  unworthy  subject* 
will  impose  themselves  upon  the  charities 
of  the  church  and  steal  into  the  ministry. 
Our  Saviour  knew  all  this — he  knew  that 
there  would  be  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing. 
One  stood  by  his  side,  when  he  sent  for  hia 
disciples  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Judea. 
Had  this  cavil  been  aildressed  to  the  blessed 
Master,  he  might  have  replied — because 
there  is  a  Judas  should  he  call  back  Peter 
and  James,  and  John,  and  all  the  eleven, 
and  the  blessed  company  of  witnesses  all 
along  the  track  of  time.  Because  there  will 
be  a  Demas  and  a  Julian  shall  Paul  remain 
a  bloody  persecutor  ? 

Let  us  leave  this  worn  out  plea  for  the 
service  of  infidelity.— Christians  have  no 
right  to  use  it,  and  no  reason  to  fear  it. 
Prepare  and  furnish  the  reapers  for  the 
fields  that  are  now  white,  and  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  will  take  care  of  the  ingathering 
to  life  everlasting. 


COHNSCTICUT  BsAirCH. 

The  Fifteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Con- 
necticut Branch  of  the  American  Educatiod 
Society  was  held  at  New  Haven,  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Association,  on  Tuesday,  June  16,  1841. 
The  Rev.  Timothy  P.  Gillet,  of  Branford. 
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was  called  to  the  chair.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Oria  Fowler, 
of  Fall  River,  Ms.  The  Treasurer's  Report 
was  exhibited,  and  a  verbal  statement  of 
the  operations  of  the  Branch  during  the 
year,  accompanied  with  remarks,  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Parent 
Society.  Addresses  were  then  made  by 
Rev.  Hollis  Reed,  of  Derby,  Ct,  and  Rev. 
Edward  N.  Kirk. 

The  Officers  of  this  Society  are  Hon. 
Thomas  Day,  President ;  Francis  Fellows, 
Esq.,  Secretary;  and  Eiiphalet  Terry,  Esq , 
Treasurer. 

Maiite  B&ancb. 

Thx  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Maine 
Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society 
was  held  at  Machias,  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference,  on 
Wednesday,  June  23,  1841.  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Eeen  of 
Belfast,  presided.  The  Annual  Report  was 
read  by  the  Secretary,  Rev.  Benjamin 
Tappan,  D.  D.  of  Augusta.  The  acceptance 
of  the  Report  was  moved  by  Rev.  Isaac 
Rogers,  of  Farmington,  and  seconded  by 
Rev.  Jonathan  B.  Condit,  of  Portland.  Rev. 
Dr.  MTarland  of  Philadelphia  offered  a 
Resolution  to  the  effect  that  we  are  to  rely 
chiefly  on  fervent  and  importunate  prayer 
for  the  success  of  this  cause.  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  made  interesting  addresses.  Rev. 
Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Bangor,  also  added  a  few 
remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated 
the  interesting  fact  that  more  than  one 
a  year  for  the  sixteen  years  of  his  min- 
istry, in  Bangor,  had  entered  the  sacred 
office  from  the  church  under  his  pastoral 
charge.  The  services  were  closed  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thurston,  of  Hal- 
lowell. 


Education  Soctbtv  or  Essex  North. 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Report,  prepared  by  Rov. 
D.  T.  Kimball,  Secroiary. 

The  education  of  pious  young  men  for 
the  ministry  U  highly  important,  as  it  tends 
to  promote  the  best  mttral  influence  of  our 
country.  Jlnd  how  aJiall  this  object  be 
secured? 

I  answer  1st.  •  By  puvij^iiig,  as  much  as 
possibUf  the  chitfJklMiUns  of  moral  tn* 


fluenee  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Americao 

church,  the  common  schools,  the  mother's 
heart,  and  the  hearts  of  civil  rulers. 

Let  the  American  church,  in  its  ministry 
and  menibcrship,  and  all  its  branches  and 
denominations,  be  purified ;  let  those  who 
administer  and  those  who  partake  of  its 
symbols  be  truly  and  eminently  holy ;  let 
the  Bible  be  read  in  our  schools  of  learning, 
and  its  principles  and  precepts  exhibited  m 
the  lives  of  the  teachers;  let  each  mother's 
heart  be  the  residence  of  every  Chridtian 
grace ;  and  let  all  in  power  rule  in  the  fear 
of  God  and  in  imitation  of  bis  rectitude ;  let 
these  and  other  fountains  of  moral  influence 
be  purified,  and  then  the  consummation  in 
view,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  will  be 
extensively  realized. 

In  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  it  is  necessary  2d,  that  we  strengthen 
tJwse  benevolent  institutions^  which  have 
for  their  object  the  entire  evangelization  of 
our  country  and  world ;  such  institutions 
as  those  which  celebrate  their  anniversaries 
in  this  place  to  day.  These  operate,  as  the 
planets  of  one  and  the  same  solar  system. 
They  move  in  complete  harmony  with  each 
other.  They  unite  in  diffusing  through  the 
world  the  light  and  holiness,  received  froiii 
the  sun  of  righteousness.  These  societies 
need  to  be  strengthened  by  the  prayers,  and 
the  alms  of  all  Christendom.  By  giving 
them  the  most  eflicient  aid  in  our  power  we 
promote  that  moral  influence  by  which  our 
country  may  be  made  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth. 

To  this  end  it  is  important,  that  the  Edu- 
cation Society  in  particular,  be  strengthened. 
The  prosperity  of  this  Society  is  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  rest.  Strike  it  out  of 
existence,  and  you  extinguish  one  of  the 
brightest  planets  incur  system  of  benevolent 
enterprise.  What  will  the  Bible  accomplish 
in  heathen  countries  without  ministers  to 
expound  it  ?  And  what  can  missionary 
societies  do  without  ministers  ?  '*  There  is 
a  happy  reciprocal  effect  between  these 
different  institutions.  7'he  suspension  of 
the  operations  of  the  Education  Society 
would  paralize,  if  not  destroy  the  other 
benevolent  institutions."  The  blood,  ceasing 
to  flow  warmly  and  etrongly  from  the  heart, 
the  entire  system  would  languish  and  perish. 
Raising  up  young  men  of  piety  and  talents 
for  pastors  and  for  missionaries  in  this 
country  and  in  foreign  lands.  Is  one  of  the 
best  means  for  increasing  the  moral  power 
of  this  nation. 

The  ministers,  now  in  the  field,  fostered 
by  the  Education  Society,  do  greatly 
oirengthen  its  moral  power.  They  do  it  by 
their  learning.  <*  Already,*'  we  are  told, 
**  is  the  whole  fabric  of  Hindoo  superstition 
shaken  by  the  correct  knowledge  of  As- 
tronomy, imparted  by  the  mis^tionaries.  It 
is  the  eminent  learning  as  well  as  the  piety 
of  the  American  missionaries,  that  has 
aeeured  for  them  so  much  respect  from 
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foreign  travellers,  and  which  is  leaving:  an 
Impress  upon  the  institutions  they  are  raising 
up  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  give  a 
character  to  these  transformed  nations,  and 
to  generations  yet  unlM>rn,  so  honorable  to 
the  American  name,  and  so  important  to  the 
future    church,   when   the    boundaries  of 
Christendom  shall  be  the  limit  of  the  world." 
They  do  it  by  their  piety  and  faith  fulness. 
Witness  the  Sandwich  Islands.    The  happy 
spiritual  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  those  islands,  has  been  eflfecied  in  no 
small  degree  through  the  instrumentality  ol 
missionaries,  trained   up  by  the  Education 
Society.    Thus  the  moral  power  of  America 
has  been  felt  there.     We  might  show  you 
the  same  power  exerted  through  the  same 
instrumentality,  in  almost  every  island  and 
continent,  where  missionary  stations  have 
been  planted  by  the  American  Board  and  its 
sister  associations.    The  Amerlciin  Educa- 
tion Society  has  already  in  the  commence- 
ment of  its  operations,  aided  more  than  three 
thousand  young  men  in  a  course  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  ministry ;  and  actually  intro- 
duced into  the  ministry  one  half  of  that 
number — that  is,  1,600,  which  is  **  one  third 
more  than  ail  the  Congregational  ministers 
in  New  England ;  two  thirds  as  many  as  all 
the   Pre?'byterian  mini^tters  in  the    Uniied 
Slates,  and  more  than  all  the  collegiately 
educated  ministers  of  all  denominations  of 
Christians  in  this  country  at  the  time  the 
society    was    formed."      The    number   is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  may  be  increased 
indefinitely.      Who  can    conceive  of   the 
mighty  moral  power  which  has  been  put 
forth,  and   which    will    be   put   forth    by 
this  society,  and   the  immense  numbers, 
who  through   the  instrumentality  of  that 
power  will   be   brought   home   to   glory  ? 
Our    Education  Societies  by  the    benign 
influence    they    impart    to    our    hundred 
colleges  and   forty  theological   seminaries, 
furnishing  them  with  no  small  proportion  of 
their  roost  efficient  officers  and  members ; 
by  the  benign  influence  they  shed  on  the 
churches  of  our  land,  with  which  they  have 
been  connected,  and  by  whose  prayers  and 
eflbrts  they  have  been  sustained ;  and  by 
the  many  able,  faithful,  and  successful  min- 
isters they   furnish    for  our    country  and 
world,  do   bless  mankind  with   the   most 
substantial  spiritual  blessings,  and  will  do 
this,  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall 
endure. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  bom  an 
American;  especially  to  be  lx>m  an  Amer- 
ican Christian  ;  as  every  one  thus  born  has 
an  opportunity  to  exert  great  power  on  the 
millions  and  millions  of  his  fellow  men. 
What  may  not  the  young  men  of  America, 
what  may  not  her  pious  sons  accomplish,  if 
they  will  make  it  their  great  object  to  act 
the  proper  part  of  young  Americans?  Would 
they  enter  into  the  most  important  intere!*is 
of  our  country ;  would  they  take  hold  with 
cnei^y  of  the  benevolent  institutions  and 


enterprises  of  the  day ;  every  one  of  them 
might  make  his  moral  power  to  be  felt  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  and  in  every 
heathen  land.  Every  pious  young  man 
who  comes  into  the  ministry,  with  his  heart 
full  of  love  to  his  country  and  to  his  fellow 
men,  being  situated  at  the  fountain  head  of 
such  power,  may  exert  the  most  benign 
and  salutary  influence  on  the  whole  pa^an 
world.  0  that  pious  young  men  through- 
out this  country  would  come  forth  to  this 
work  in  the  spirit  of  a  Mills  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  like  them  they  would  make  their 
power  to  be  felt,  as  far  as  the  American 
name  is  known.  "  When  will  the  pious 
young  men  of  our  churches,  who  embark 
from  year  to  year  on  the  troubled  sea  of 
worldly  enterprise,  come  forward  with  a 
zeal,  as  prompt  and  ardent,  as  that  which 
now  actuates  them  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
world,  and  devote  themselves  In  this  sacred 
work  to  the  service  of  Him  who  laid  down 
His  life  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  from 
sin  and  wo  ?  '* 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors 
was  held  at  the  Rooms,  July  14, 1S41.  The 
usual  business  was  transacted,  and  the  ap- 
propriations to  beneficiaries  were  ordered 
to  be  paid  under  the  direction  of  the  Finan- 
cial Committee. 

The  Rev.  Browiv  Emerson,  who  has 
labored  successfully  as  an  Agent  of  the  So- 
ciety for  a  year  and  a  half,  has  resigned  his 
agency,  and  accepted  a  pastoral  charge  in 
Torringford,  Ct. 

Extract  of  a  LetUr  to  the.  Secrdary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society. 

The  letter  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  taken  was  received  a  short  time 
since  from  a  Missionary  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  laboring  in  Lower 
Canada,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Education 
Society  in  his  course  of  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  A  multitude  of  ministers  possess- 
ing the  spirit  exhibited  in  this  communica- 
tion, \i  wanted  to  supply  the  destitute  por- 
tions of  our  land  with  the  means  of  salvation; 
and  the  Education  Society  is  probably  fitted 
to  effect,  more  than  any  other  instrumen- 
tality, in  raising  up  men  of  this  laborious 
and  self-denying  character. 


G. 


.,  L.  C,  Feb.  17,  IWl. 


Dear  Sir, — You  will  find  my  name  on 
your  list,  among  the  former  beneficiaries  of 
the  American  Education  Society.  *  *  *  * 
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NATITITT  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONARIES. 


[Auo. 


For  a  year  past  I  have  been  called  to  labor 
in  this  place.  You  are  doubtless  aware 
of  the  feeble  state  of  the  Congregational 
churches  In  this  Province.  They  are  all, 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  (and 
those  in  the  cities,)  unable  to  sustain  preach- 
ing without  aid  from  Missionary  Societies. 

The  church   in  G is  aided  by  the 

American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and 
probably  must  continue  to  be  dependent 
upon  that  Society  for  aid  many  years.  This 
township  has  been  settled  altogether  within 
thirty  years,  and  mostly  within  sixteen 
years.  We  have  people  from  all  nations 
that  speak  the  English  language.  We  have 
about  1,ftOO  inhabitants.  The  church  to 
which  I  minister  has  been  organized  eleven 

J  rears.  Many  of  our  people  yet  live  in  their 
og  houses,  surrounded  by  stumps  and  trees. 
They  are,  therefore,  struggling  to  maintain 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  A  year  since 
they  started  a  subscription  paper  to  obtain 
a  sum  sufficient  to  erect  a  house  of  worship. 
The  house  is  now  erected,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  dedicated  sometime  in  the  month  of 
June. 

I  have  told  you  my  situation  in  respect  to 
this  place  and  people.  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  ditficulties  which  I  experience  in  regard 
to  support.  Neither  will  1  trouble  you  with 
them.  But  there  are  other  things  unpleas- 
■nt  I  am  alone.  The  nearest  minister  of 
our  denomination,  with  whom  i  can  have 
intercourse  or  can  exchange,  is  forty-five 
miles  distant.  We  have  an  association,  called 
the  **  St.  Francis  Association,"  consisting  of 
eight  ministers.  1  have  met  with  it  twice, 
and  travelled  for  this  purpose  each  lime 
eighty  miles  out  and  back  again :  making 
three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  my  brethren  twice. 

This  people  give  me  only  $400  salary. 
I  might  refuse  to  stay  here,  and  run  back 
to  New  England,  where  a  good  salary  would 
be  offered.  But,  dear  Sir,  was  it  for  such 
an  object,  viz:  to  get  a  comfortable  living 
for  myself  and  family — that  your  Society 
took  ine  from  the  mechanic's  bench  and 
carried  me  through  ten  years  of  study  ? 
No,  I  have  not  so  learned  Christ.  Not 
such  have  been  the  instructions  of  your 
felf-denying  Committee. 


NATIVITY  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONARIES. 

The  following  is  from  a  review  of  a  late 
work  entitled,  «  History  of  American  Mis- 
■ions,  from  their  commencement  to  the 
present  time,*'  in  the  number  of  the  Chris- 
tian Review  for  June,  1841. 

The  missionaries  and  assistant  mission- 
aries* employed  by  the  various  missionary 
boards,  have,  of  course,  been  gathered  up 
from  every  part  of  our  country.  We  have 
•Ddeavored  to  ascertain  the  nativity  of  as 


larse  a  number  of  them  as  posnUe,  mala 
and  female,  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  as 
lo  many  interesting  questions,  which  such 
a  statistical  view  may  both  suggest  and 
solve.  A  table,  that  should  faciliute  thia 
process,  at  the  end  of  every  separate  history 
in  the  work,  is  a  desideratum.  Of  605  mb' 
sionarie?,  whose  birth-place  could  be  ascer- 
tained, 19  were  born  in  Maine;  50  in  New 
Hampshire;  68  in  Vermont;  162  in  Massa- 
chusetts; 1  in  Rhode  Island;  85  in  Con- 
necticut; 118  in  New  York;  21  in  New 
Jersey;  27  in  Pennsylvania;  13  in  Virginia; 
6  each  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Kentucky ;  10  in  Ohio ;  S  in  Georgia ;  2  in 
Indiana ;  and  2  in  the  District  of  Colombia ; 
besides  4  in  England;  2  In  Asia  Minor; 
and  1  each  in  Upper  Canada,  Germany , 
India  and  France.  This  statement  shows 
a  vast  disproportion  in  the  personal  services 
of  a  missionary  character,  contributed  by 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Nf  assacha- 
setts  stands  first  on  the  list;  New  York 
stands  second.  Ten  of  the  States  have  con- 
tributed none  at  all.  .  Massachusetts  has  sent 
abroad  one  in  about  4,435  of  her  whole 
population.^  If  all  tlie  States  had  con- 
tributed in  the  same  proportion,  instead  of 
having  700  missionaries  and  assistants,  sent 
forth  to  proclaim  the  word  of  life,  we  should 
have  3,600.  Massachusetts  has,  in  this 
respect,  exceeded  the  other  States  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1.  Has  Massachu- 
setts done  more  than  her  duty,  or  has  the 
rest  of  the  country  done  lessP  Are  the 
churches  of  Massachusetts  and  of  New 
England  robbed,  or  are  its  religious  insti- 
tutions fallen  into  decay,  or  are  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  people  neglected,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  lavish  liberality  ?  Are  her 
institnlions,  and  those  which  she  has  con- 
tributed to  sostain  throughout  the  Union, 
suffered  to  languish,  while  she  has  spread 
herself  abroad,  in  her  influence,  to  otiier 
lands  ?  Far  from  it  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  God  has  set  the  seal  of  his 
special  approbation  to  this  labor  of  love. 
Let  facts  testify.  Let  the  religious  and 
literary  prosperity  of  New  England  bear 
witness. 


SOMETHING  MUST  BE  DONE. 

Under  this  head  the  July  number  of 
the  Home  Missionary,  published  by  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  has  a 
few  excellent  remarks ;  which,  for  the  sake 
especially  of  some  important  thoughts  which 
are  so  well  condensed  under  the  tliird  gen- 
eral topic,  we  deem  highly  pertinent  to  be 


*  The  hi'irhMt  ratio  in  thit  respect  i«  that  of  Con- 
necticut, which,  according  to  tiM  above  etateineat, 
has  ruroished  ooe  miaaionary  to  every  3y6C7  ialiabi» 
tanlA— £ps.  JouB. 
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transferred  to  the  Joamal.  Od  the  letter 
of  a  Home  MisBionary  in  Michigan,  who 
says  of  the  Society  which  atsiais  to  susUin 
him,  **  Were  it  not  for  your  Society,  I  can 
see  no  other  way  but  that  many,  and,  in  all 
probability,  a  majority  of  the  laborers  on 
the  new  Gelds  at  the  great  West  must  leave 
their  stations,"  the  editors  remark  :— 

Let  it  be  remembered : 

1.  That  it  is  this  Society,  (as  this  mis- 
sionary asserts  above,)  that  by  its  patronage 
keeps  a  large  proportion  of  the  ministry  in 
the  western  field.  And  is  not  this  a  great 
and  good  work — a  work  deserving  a  lil>eral 
supply  of  means  ? 

2.  Not  only  should  the  ministers  who 
are  now  in  the  field  be  sustained,  but  many 
others  ought  to  be  sent  there.  They  are 
needed,  and  they  are  ready  to  go. 

3.  If  they  are  not  sent  and  sustained  in 
the  destitute  portions  of  the  country,  the 
following  evils  will  inevitably  ensue  :  1.  Un- 
employed preachers  will  accumulate  in  the 
older  States,  beyond  the  demand  for  them 
there ;  hence  they  will  be  obliged  to  turn 
their  attention  to  secular  pursuits ;  the  dig- 
nity of  the  office  will  be  let  down ;  the 
church,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  what 
is  only  an  unequal  distribution  is  an  actual 
surplus,  will  relax  her  efforts  for  the  train- 
ing of  ministers,  and  consequently,  when 
the  missionary  spirit  shall  again  revive  in 
the  church,  and  she  shall  look  around  for 
her  sons  to  go  to  the  destitute  and  to  the 
heathen,  they  will  not  be  found,  and  the 
work  must  stand  still  while  another  genera- 
tion of  preachers  is  educated.  2.  Mean- 
while the  golden  opportunity,  the  critical 
time  for  deciding  the  rescue  of  immense 
portions  of  our  country  from  the  reign  of 
wickedness  and  error,  and  their  people  from 
eternal  death,  will  have  passed  away,  never 
to  return.  Now,  much  of  the  West  may  be 
pre-oecupied  by  the  truth;  a  few  years 
hence,  truth  will  have  to  fight  with  a  hun- 
dred foes  for  every  inch  of  ground  she  gains. 

In  view  of  the  too  general  insensibility  to 
the  great  interests  at  stake,  and  the  value 
of  the  present  opportunity,  we  almost  seem 
to  see  the  Saviour  of  men,  bending  over  our 
betoved  country,  and  saying,  as  he  did  of 
Jerusalem  : — Ir    trou  hadst   known, 

EVEN  thou,  in  this  THT  DAT,  THE 
THINGS  THAT  BELONG  TO  THT  PEACE 
— BUT  NOW  THSr  ARE  HIDDEN  FROM 
THINE  BYES  I 


ARKANSAS. 

Extract  of  a  Lottsr  dated  Bpriog  Hill,  (Arkansai.) 
May  1,1841. 

I  have  written  you  so  often  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  destitutions  here,  that  I  am 
aJjnoit  aahamed  to  dd  so  again.    But  instead 


of  the  number  of  ministers  increasing  ia 
Arkansas,  it  is  diminishing.  Owing  to  the 
death  of  dear  brother  Erwin,  and  the  ill 
health  and  consequent  removal  of  brother 
Henderson,  our  Presbytery,  at  present,  is 
defunct.  Brother  Moore  and  myself  are 
all  that  are  left  in  the  whole  State  !  Shall 
it  still  be  so  ?  Shall  we  still  plead  with  our 
brethren  to  **  come  over  and  help  us,"  in 
vain  ?  And  even  we  are  greatly  crippled 
in  our  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  by 
inadequate  support,  and  other  hindrances. 
Neither  of  us  received,  during  the  last  year, 
more  than  $200  salary  from  the  people  to 
whom  we  preach ;  and  not  one  cent  from 
the  Missionary  Board ! 

1  have  been  engaged  in  an  agency  for 
the  American  Bible  Society  for  the  last  four 
months,  and  find  our  population  wofully 
destitute  of  the  Word  of  God.  Hundreds 
in  our  State  have  never  had  a  Bible  in  their 
houses.  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Bibles  needed,  at  this  moment, 
to  supply  the  destitutions  of  Arkansas,  and 
find  it  will  amount  to  about  ten  thousand ! 
O!  can  nothing,  toill  nothing  be  done  to 
dispel  this  cloud  of  moral  darkness  that 
hangs  over  our  Western  country  ?  How 
can  we  expect  the  standard  of  morality  and 
religion  to  be  high  where  so  many  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  our  population  have 
neither  a  written  nor  a  preached  gospel. 

A  devoted,  active,  prudent,  talenteid  min- 
ister is  much  needed  at  the  capital  of  our 
State.  Here  we  have  a  Presbyterian 
church,  and  a  large,  interesting,  and  in- 
creasing population ;  and  yet  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath  rolls  by,  without  a  preacher  to  call 
the  people  of  God  together  to  the  sanctuary. 
There  are  other  interesting  points  where 
ministers  of  our  denomination  are  greatly 
needed  and  desired. — Charleston  Observer, 


TEXAS. 
[FroB  the  Boston  Bsoorder.] 

To  the  dofftgregationaland  Presbyterian  Ministers 
of  New  England,  and  to  the  Young  Men  of 
the  Theological  Seminaries, 

Dear  Brethren, — The  writer  of  thie 
is  an  entire  stranger  to  you,  and  he  is  con- 
scious that  he  writes  from  a  country  con- 
cerning which  too  many  of  your  citizens 
have  been  disposed  to  adopt  the  inquiry, 
can  any  good  come  out  of.  Texas  ?  But, 
although  a  stranger  and  in  a  strange  land, 
he  writes  to  you  as  one  who  hopes  he  has 
obtained  like  precious  faith  with  that  b^ 
which  you  profess  to  be  actuated,  and  his 
sole  desire  in  this  communication,  is  to  be 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  country  of  hit 
adoption  under  the  influence  of  a  similar 
faith,  and  with  this  view  he  will  avoid  say- 
ing any  thing  in  regard  to  the  fertility  of 
our  soil,  the  salubrity  of  our  climate,  or  any 
of  tha   various   wii  vnejualUd  natural 
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adTtntagea  of  which  th«  country  is  pooies- 
•ed,  and  will  confine  himself,  whoUy^  to  its 
situation  as  ^/Uldfor  mwjumary  efort$. 

Our  population  it  variously  ei»iiiuated,  at 
from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand — the 
former  numl)er  1  think  the  nearest  correct. 
To  supply  this  population,  scattered,  as  it  is, 
over  a  territory  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  the  New  England  States,  we  have  about 
forty  gospel  ministersi  of  all  denominations, 
—of  these  about  twenty  are  Methodist,  six 
Presbyterians,  four  Episcopalians,  and  the 
remainder  divided  among  the  Baptists,  and 
•ome  minor  denominations.  Now,  in  a 
country,  where  as  with  you  it  is  considered 
that  every  thousand  souls  should  enjoy  the 
ministerial  labors  of  one  clergyman,  you 
will  readily  conceive  the  disparity  between 
the  numl)er  of  our  ministers  and  the  wants 
of  our  population,  especially  when  you  take 
into  consideration  the  difference,  in  relation 
to  minbterial  labors,  between  a  9par»e  and 
a  denee  population.  I  suppose  it  woukl  be 
as  easy  for  a  clergyman  to  attend  to  the 
epiritual  wants  of  one  tkouMand  souls  in 
New  England  as  one  hundred  souls  in 
Texas;  and  upon  that  estimate,  and  sup- 
posing we  have  a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  souls,  we  need  fifteen 
hundred  ministers  in  Texas,  and  with  only 
one  minister  for  every  thousand  souls,  we 
need  one  hundred  and  fifty  ministers,  which 
would  require  an  increase  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  over  our  present  number.  Now 
many,  aye !  thoueande  of  the  enterprising 
•OQSof  New  England  have  been  lured  thither 
by  a  desire  of  gain.  To  a  Yankee*  we  are 
indebted  for  the  opening  of  our  country  to  the 
Anglo  Saxon  enterprise ;  many  of  our  most 
eminent  men,  in  the  councils  of  our  nation, 
in  the  various  departments  of  our  govern^ 
nent,  in  our  professions  and  in  all  the 
occupations,  are  Yankees ;  and  yet  Yankee 
blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  but  two  ministers 
of  the  gospel  in  Texas. — Should  not  the 
Dumber  be  increased  ?  Are  there  not  many 
individuals  in  New  England  who  profess  to 
be  called  to  go  into  aU  the  worlds  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature^  and 
who  are  indeoted  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
church  for  an  education,  and  who  are  bury- 
ing  their  talents  in  schools,  that  could  as 
well  be  taught  by  toymen,  or  who  are 
engaged  in  other  spheres  of  limited  useful- 
Be«,  and  who  might  by  coming  to  Texas, 
greatly  increase  their  usefulness  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  ?  There  are  settlements  of 
considerable  numbers  in  Texas,  in  which  a 
gotpel  sermon  hoe  never  yet  been  preached. 
In  many  of  our  large  towns  aiui  cities, 
clergymen  of  popular  talents  couM  obtain  a 
Uheral  wapport  and  might  do  great  good. 


Tours  tmly. 


Jahss  Burkk. 


•a  P. 


SECRET  OF  MINISTERIAL  POWER. 

Extrset  of  a  letter  fVoai  tbs  Bsv.  Dr.  Grifla  t«  a 
yooof  frisod. 

I  WOULD  recommend  it  to  yon,  my  broth* 
er,  to  bathe  your  soul  in  *  Baxter*s  Saints' 
Rest,*  and  to  be  much  in  prayer,  and  make 
yourself  deeply  acquainted  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. You  are  kind  enough  to  ask  after  my 
course.  1  believe  that  an  early  commence- 
ment and  pursuit  of  a  systematic  study  of 
the  Bible,  in  connection  with  a  long  course  of 
revivals  of  religion  in  which  1  was  permitted 
to  be  engaged,  and  an  habitual  aim  in  my 
ordinary  sermons,  to  reach  the  conscience 
and  heart  at  every  stroke,  and  the  habit  of 
striking  out,  as  1  correct  my  sermons  for  a 
new  exhibition  of  them,  every  clause  and 
word  which  is  not  subservient  to  this  end, 
may  be  numbered  among  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of  forming  my  present  manner 
of  preaching,  such  as  it  is.  Perhaps  tlie 
most  powerful  circumstance  not  yet  men- 
tioned, was  entering  upon  the  large  congre- 
gation at  Newark,  calling  for  constant  and 
impassfoned  preaching,  and  for  continual 
visiting.  I  made  a  k»ad  improvement  under 
these  advantages ;  but  I  am  f4ir  from  tlilnk- 
ing  with  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  a  man  can- 
not be  a  good  preacher  and  pastor  with  a 
great  congregation.  A  great  congregatioo, 
or  a  rousing  to  great  exertions,  is  tbe  best 
field  for  tbe  formation  of  such  a  character. 
You  can  never  satisfy  any  people  by  visiting. 
The  best  way  to  approach  it  is,  perhaps,  to 
show  the  people,  by  a  systematic  course, 
that  yuu  visit  all  you  can.  Besides  your 
social  visits,  and  visits  to  the  sick,  I  would 
set  apart  one  day  in  the  week  to  strictly 
parochial  visits,  to  be  short,  and  right  to 
the  point,  and  to  be  closed  with  prayer. 
Make  the  appointment  beforehand,  and  let 
all  know  the  course. 

As  to  the  manner  of  preaching,  the  object 
of  every  stroke  ought  to  be  good,  rather  than 
to  gain  popularity.  That  will  make  us  the 
most  divinely  eloquent  The  little  pretti- 
ness  of  thought  and  expression,  which  the 
love  of  popularity  can  produce,  are  nothing 
to  the  great  and  overwhelming  tbooghts 
which  flow  from  a  mind  solemnly  impre*sed 
with  divine  things,  and  earnestly  desirous 
to  impress  them  upon  others.  Here  we 
may  aim  high.  I  doubt  the  lawfulness  of 
any  other  high  aim  in  a  minister  of  ChrisL 
Dr.  Witherspoon  used  to  advise  his  pupils 
to  write  out  one  good  sermon  a  week,  and 
let  the  rest  tnke  care  of  themselves.  Y'ou 
can,  in  your  situation,  write  but  one.  I 
would  recommend  it  to  you  to  extemporize 
in  the  week,  to  preach  from  a  skeleton  in 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  and  from  notes 
in  the  afternoon.  From  your  accounts  of 
your  fondness  for  belies  lettres  and  poetry, 
and  aversion  to  mathenutics,  I  should  ap- 
prehend that  the  side  on  which  you  are  to 
guard,  is  a  tendency  to  sprightlinoM,  with- 
ont  soflicicnt  weiglht  and  peoetratiiig  fbiee. 


1 

I 


1841.]  rni 

You  hive  I  fine  imaEinitlon,  and  i  fine 
lasie  to  regulate  ii.  U>e  boih  at  ihem,  m 
oalure  diciales,  nllbout  ttfort;  bul  1st  all 
your  efforl  be  to  Sit  your  pafcei  with  (be 
Height  and  Mlemnlty  or  divine  liulh.  Under 
eicli  head  labor  to  )[et  out  that  preclw  v|ew 
of  truth  which  jrou  had  in  your  most  aolemn 
hour  on  your  kneel. 


FUNDS. 

Raripii  o/lh<  American  Education  Siiridy,/iir 
the  JiUf  UMaTltr,  IBll. 


lOXILUBT  aooiBTin. 
SnrroLK  Cspntt. 

rH.  HcpH,  B.MI,  1V,1 


a  Pinna,  •<,  D..  fii  n 
Eiiai  Con  DTI  Bam. 


DntT  Noain. 
""H'l*."'-*"T,T..l 


(Woi,  C.  t^^mn,  £■).  Uxbildfa,  Tr,] 


CtnMijWi,  rbMCH|.l«l«r 


0^^h<>.  Mr.  B»il»U|>  B 
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MAINS  BRANCH. 

fProf.  Wniian  Sm/th,  Bniiuviek,  Tr.] 
Banfor,  Mn.  Marr  Pbk« 
ChtdfM,  Conjrrejrutiimal  Ch.  and  Soc 
Oarham,  Benev.  Koctetj 
Pem6rot«,  A  Irlend 

PoruaMt,  •  A  friend  to  ZIon/  bjr  Rev.  A.  Caramlnn 
»eo,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Suphen  L.  C]oo(UI« 
WT«a*»«/,  Conjj.  Ch.  and  Soc. 
CoDUiOalloo  •(  Aiuiul  Meeiinf 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 
[Hon.  Samuel  Morril,  CMicord,  Tr.] 
Bkueamn,  W.  Yoanf  Men's  Ed.  Soe.  b?  Jabex  Abbot 
Dubdn,  Trin.  Ch.  bj  5.  A.  Geruold,  Km.  Tr!ch.  (JTl 
PUxM'Ham.  Udlet'  Ed.  Soc.  by  di. 
^.l!t^i  ^'  Conf  Ch.  and  Soc  by  A.  K.  MerrUl,  Tr. 
^/-W.  rUit|r»^8oe  ofRc».Oeo.  W.  Adam. 
«wiw,  Mr.  Wm.  Appieion,  by  8.  A.  Gerould,  En.  Tt. 
^^«wpo»l,  Conjf.  Ch.  and  Soe.  ^  ^ 

i>«M«m,  Soc  of  R«T.  Joiu  Keep,  btl.  to  eoudtote  Um 
■B  la.  M. 
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ber  for  life 
W.W.orNe»«rk.N.J. 
Mercer  St.  Ch.  N.  T.  R.  T.  Holnw 
John  Wileya 
Tboa.  Dennfs 
F.  Market 
L.  Cok 

A.  O.  Phelpi 
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CJTICA  AOENCr. 
[J.  W.  OoolUUe,Ei«.  Uiiea,Tr.] 
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NORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 

[JoMph  Warner,  Ewj.  Mlddlebuiy,  Yt.  Tr.] 

AriMiiiflM,  Soe.  of  Be».  Mr.  Loomla,  by  Mr.  A.  PImIm  21  T9 

Orange  Co.  Anx.  Rd.  Soe.  IQ  go 

Conff.  Cb.  and  Soe.  in  part  to  eomt.  Rev. 
Cal»lo  Noble  an  H.  M.  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Thompson  gy  0O~>-37  00 

GMOtfitftn,  Con|r.  Ch.  ft  Soc.  Id  part,  by  Rev.  C.  Taylor    3  00 
iMrewton,  By  P.  BiiUnn  a  nn 

<>^^fnffj^^'  8oe.  f «  87,  Col.  Sanrael  French  ftl. 

by  Mr.  S.  «^  Clark,  Tr.  Orleana  Co.  Aax.  Ed.  So.       7  87 
Ofowr,  Conjr.  Ch.  and  Soc.  by  do.  i  m 

Jim^,  Dorea.  Society,  by  Mafy  M.  Puteo,  thitracll 

Rev.  Nelaon  Barboar  *  (00 

Morgan,  Cong.  Ch  and  Soe.  by  Mr.  8.  8.  Clark,  Tr.  »o.  9  87 
/coyiuion,  Do.  by  Georce  Pranek  le  m 

W;«;fcW,  By  Mr.  S.  S.  CTark/TTkr  "  ?3 

WtMrnimUTt  (  W.J  By  Rer.  NelMo  Baifaoar  11  89 


Bl,.jjk«mpion.  Prw.  Ch.  100  «,  Conr.  Ch.  19 18 
Uncinnaiua  90  98,  ConhndTllle  94  IF 
Delhi  18  08.  rranklin  10  05,  Uuilibid  1868 
Hampden  10  57,  Hewj  of  llelaware  II 
Homer  63  50.  Jefferaon  19  81.  Laiiyette  18  81 
Manlin.  -JS  80,  Mnnfaali  8  iS,  MerediUi  6 
New  Road  10  50,  Oneonta  16  00,  Otem  19  11 
Pompey  14  75,  Pitcher  0,  Saiina,  9769 
'*i*w"t!.!l  *''»  ^y"*"".  P»w.  Ch.  88W,  CoB» 

i/h.  la  04 

Sarth  Do«na.  Coleheater,  9S,  Trozton  6  88 
^lUseCh.t}.  y.  18«i/wUMbofe'SlS 
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CONNECTICDT  BRANCH. 

[Ellpbalet  Terry,  E«q.  Hartfoid,  Tr.l 

GMlon,  Coll.  in  Ut  Soe.  by  0.  Hoaford  10  00 

^•3*/i7f*.  *n*  PS'-  ^^M  ■?•*  ®<*  ^y  •*•»•  ColH«»  Stone  40  Hi 
SnJUld,  OoU.  hi  Rer.  Mr.  Rwbbint'a  Soe,  by  Mr.E.Panona  16  00 
Mtrmir^  Re*.  Mewra.  RnUiel  and  Ray,  AS  each  10  00 

N€»  London,  Coll.  Id  lu  Cong,  Ch-  and  1^  by  Ebeo'r 
Le.imed,  Eaq. 

^^  i5?"*"«'l''  ^^  •'"•▼•  Mr.  RobinMo,  bj  Ret.O. 
J.  Tillotfon 

P/ymouiA.  Rer.  Mr.  Lvman,  hj  Rer.  B.  Bmeraon,  Art 

Pomfnu  Soe.  of  Rer,  Mr.  Hunt,  b»  Rer.  Mr.  Tillolton 

South  Britain,  Coll.  io  the  Soe.  of  Rer.  Mr.  Buuerfield. 

by  Rer.  Mr.  Kroenon 

SoMhbury,  A  collection  by  Rer.  W,  H.  Whittemore 

TVrrytw//*,        do.        in  Ch.  and  Soc.  by  M.  Blakeelor 

9}>rrinf/er(f,  Cont.  In  Cong,  Soc,  by  L.  SUnner 

WTnn,  Benev.  Soc  by  E,  L.  Hall 

Wolrrfrtffv,  Coll.  ill  Ch.  and  Soe.  in  put,  bv  Rer. 

Mr.  Emerwa  91  50 

Do.  iMlanee,  by  N.  Beaediei,  Em.  10  OO- 

ir«4rr«oim,  Coll.  in  the  Soe.  of  Rer.  Mr.  Hani,  by  Rev. 

Mr.  Cmenoo 

1RmI«I,  Com.  in  9d  Cong.  Soe.  by  L.  Skinner 

WM^kury,  Coll.  In  nart.  Soc  of  Rer.  Mr.  Ao- 

diewt,  \n  Rer.  Mr.  Emeraon  16  AQ 

Do.  balance,  do.  by  Rer.  S.  H.  Riddel  5  74 31 

Do.  in  pitrt,  Soe.  of  Rer.  Mr.  ChawhUL  \n  Rer. 

Mx.  EmeiMu  19  75 


WESTERN  EDUCATION  SOCIETT  OP  NEW 

(J.  S.  8e7moar,Bi4.AabuiB,Tr.] 
Oanera,  Bal.  Ladle»^  Scholanhlp 
MeMn.  Dwighl  and  Seely 
NorthvUle  83  71.  Clyde  8  88.  Owege  61  f8 
Candor  U,  Athena,  O.  A.  Perkina  2, 
PuiiportH,  ElmiraSO,  Southport898 
Chemung.  Rer.  E.  Pratt  1,  Newark  98  17 

Pf?*^^-!*  !?»  ^"»''ne.  MiM  RfchSOctfc 
llhica  69  99,  MorarU  15  08 

AQbiun,  let  Ch.  60  90,  Rocherter,  A.  Cbemploo  808 
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PHILADBLPHIA  EDUCATION  SOCIETT. 

[Oeo.  W.  McCleliend,  fiiq.  PhlladelpUi^  Tr.] 
lal  Free.  Ch.  Phil.  John  M.  Atwood 
John  Lapaley  5,  Jamea  A.  Cambell  5 
Joa.  B.  Upaley  100,  Wm.  Wona  95 
Rer.  Albert  Baniea,  D.  D.  50,  L.  5 
5ih  Ch.  Phil.  Geo.  W.  MeClelland 
J.  W.  Th  rack  mart  on  90,  Jaa.  Atwood  90 
William  Worrill  50,  Curwin  Stoddart  10 
let  Ch.  N.  L.  Phil.  Jamea  Hunt 
C.  Deal  5,  A.  Green  5,  C.  Doll  8 
A.  M.  Wartman  3,  J.  Painter  8 
S.  Eldridffe  5,  Colleethma  IS  81 
J.  U.  Cambell  5,  A.  O.  Caldwell  f 
S.  Conorer  50  eta.  Juiire  Todd  6 
Caah  I,  Caah  added  8  75 
Mra.  Bamits,  of  Piiiabargli 
Fiiaby  Heudenon,  Elktoa 
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CENTRAL  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

[Mr.  WUIiam  A.  Booth,  New  York,  Tr.] 
Carmine  St.  Church,  N  Y.  in  part 
Second  St.  Choreb,  Troy,  doMUioB.  by  B.  Wfcko 
FirM  Preab.  Chnreh.  do.       do.  B.  BUae 

Oonalkm,  Mra.  WiMaton 
Do.        Pr.  Ch.  Hunter,  N.  Y. 

E.  B.  Day,  Cataklll,  N.  Y. 

John  Connahle,  Seheneeudy,  N.  Y. 

Carmine  St.  Ch.  N.  Y,  In  part 

Spring  81.  Ch.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Tucker  #5,  MIm  J. 

_North#l.  Mra.Hogr#9  *' 

Mereer  St.  Ch.  N.  Y.  eull.  ki  put 

7ih  Prwb.  Ch.  N.  Y. 

Jacob  Barton,  Kingaboro*,  Pulton  Co.  N.  T. 

Bleecker  St.  Ch.  Pern.  Aaaedatloii 

Bnck  Ch.  N.  T.  John  MeComb 
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WESTERN  RESERVE  BRANCH. 

[Aoeen  A.  Brewatar,  E«|.,  Hodaon,  O.,  Tr.) 

Anatlnborg,  Dr.  Hawley  8,  Berlin  S.  Burton,  In  part  10. 
Clereland,  bel.  8,  Cayaboga  F%hi  U  «8,  FnDldiii.  In 

part  1, 
rreeUum,  in  part 
Budaon  18  19,  W.  R.  College  6S,  E.  Wright's  Sckol 

10,  H.  Kingabory'a Seh.10,  P.  H.  Weddel'aScb.  10.  101  IS 
Lrme,  balance  '      i  m 

MrjliT^  '"*••  ^''l^*  "'  Cenirerine  3  17,  UoieorUle  10  14  S 
MIddlebury  0  75.  Mooreerille,  bal.  5  87  IS  i« 

Morgan  3  08,  Nelaoa,  in  pu  8,  Ohio  City  Con*.  Ch.  bel.  1  6  09 
Pdnearille  10  63,  Shute-«ough 7,  Strongarli,  l!lj.aaB'lO  W 
Tallmadge,  Gent.  Aaaoc  hi  part  i«  «» 

Twhiaburg,  lai  Ch.  h.  Dart  8  12,  9d  Ch.  14  80  {7  69 

#988  M 

WM*  MMimf  reecivMi  #8,184  U. 

(diking  received  dmring  the  Quarter, 

'^^^IKd  m'siV"*^'  ^'^^^^'^  I-AJ.  Boc,  a  box 
ATiia  //wwiek,  N.  H.  Ladfee*  Char.  Soc  by  Mra.  Hannah  loko- 
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MEMOIR  OP  THE  REV.  JONATHAN  PARSONS,  M.  A. 

FIRST    PASTOR  OV    THS    PRKSBTTERIAN  CHURCH    IN    NETTBURTFORT,  BIS. 

[By  Rev.  Jomathah  GKBBiri.sAr,  of  BrooklTn,  N.  Y.] 

The  family  of  Parsons,  was  an  ancient  family  in  England  *  and  some 
of  the  name  were  among  the  early  emigrants  to  America.  Two  brothers 
of  this  family,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin,  came  over  to  this  country  about  the 

J  ear  1635,  and  settled  at  Springfield,  Ms.  The  elder  brother,  Joseph 
'arsons,  commonly  known  as  Comet  Joseph,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  Indian  Deed  to  William  Pynchon  and  others,  July  15,  1636,  which  is 
the  instrument  whereby  the  land  in  and  around  Springfield  is  held.  In 
1645,  he  removed  to  Northampton,  returned  to  Springfield  in  1679,  and 
died  there  March  25, 1684.  Benjamin  Parsons,  the  younger  brother,  is 
generally  known  as  Deacon  Benjamin.  He  probably  sustained  this  office 
in  the  first  church  gathered  at  Springfield.  Certain  it  is  that  he  lived 
there,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1690.  Among  his  sons  was  Ebenezer 
Parsons,  who  was  born  in  1668.  He  lived  in  West  Springfield,  and  was 
chosen  a  deacon  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  that  place  in  the 
year  1700,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  I752.t  He 
married  Margaret  Marshfield,  and  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
youngest  son  was  Jonathan,  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir. 

Jonathan  Parsons  was  born  at  West  Springfield,  Ms.,  November  30, 
1705.  He  was  originally  designed  for  a  mechanical  employment,  and 
commenced  learning  a  trade,  but  having  a  great  desire  for  a  public  edu- 
cation, in  which  he  was  much  encouraged  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards 
of  Northampton,  he  began  his  preparation  for  college  alone,  while  still  at 
work  with  his  hands,  and  plied  his  trade  diligently,  with  his  book  oflen 
lying  on  the  bench  beside  him.  At  the  age  of  20  years  he  entered  Yale 
College,  and  was  graduated  there  in  the  year  1729. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  devoutly  disposed  at  the  time  he 
entered  college,  and  probably  had  no  intention  then  of  entering  the 

«  Thomas  Paraoni,  of  Groat  Milton,  recoivod  the  honor  of  knij^hthood  from  Chariot  T.,  ahoot  tho  yoar 
1634,  and  hit  detcondantt  romain  at  Groai  Milton,  and  in  tho  city  of  London,  to  thii  da?.  Ha  married 
Catharino,  the  daughter  of  Alderman  Rodcliff  of  l^ondon.  Tho  coat  of  armt  granted  to  Tbomai  Partooe^ 
and  itill  retained  in  tho  Pertont  family  in  the  (Jniud  States,  it  tbut  detcribed:  **  Bo  beareth  OkIm,  two 
ehevront  ErminSf  between  throe  Eaglet  ditplayed,  Or.^ 

t  8eo  Dr.  Spraf  iio>t  HiaU  (tor.  p.  09,  note  a. 
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ministry;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  his  college  life,  that  he 
began  to  think  seriously  of  religion.  In  a  manuscript  journal  of  his,  and 
on  his  birth-day,  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  Mr.  Parsons  makes  a 
review  of  his  life,  with  special  reference  to  the  great  change  in  his 
religious  views.  The  following  extracts  from  this  document  will  give  us 
authentic  information  in  relation  to  this  matter  : 

**  Though  I  had  religious  parents,  who  took  great  pains  with  me,  yet 
my  childhood  and  youth  were  vanity.  I  broke  through  all  the  restraints 
^  of  education  and  conscience,  and  gave  loose  to  the  way  of  my  carnal 
heart.  When  1  was  studying  in  order  for  college,  I  behaved  more  soberly 
in  the  sight  of  the  world,  but  really  no  better,  and  afler  I  entered  college^ 
though  I  was  more  studious  than  some,  yet  I  know  of  none  more  wicked, 
though  some  were  more  open  in  their  wickedness.  When  I  had  been 
two  years  in  college,  I  was  taken  with  a  fever,  at  my  father's  house,  and 
at  this  time  was  under  a  great  sense  of  my  sin  and  danger.  Afler  my 
recovery,  ray  conscience  was  tender,  and  I  became  so  serious  and  strict 
that  the  most  of  my  acquaintance  took  me  for  a  converted  person.  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  make  an  open  profession  of  religion,  and  did  it 
accordingly.  I  thought  I  was  in  a  fair  way  for  heaven,  though  I  am  now 
convinced  that  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  new  birth." 

Designing  now  to  enter  the  ministry,  Mr.  Parsons,  before  he  left  college, 
turned  his  attention  to  theological  studies,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  and  afterward,  for  a  short  time,  with  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  at  Northampton.  It  seems  somewhat  surprising 
that  men  as  discriminating  as  President  Williams  and  Mr.  Edwards,  should 
not  have  detected  the  mllacy  of  Mr.  Parsons's  experience,  and  more 
especially  as  it  was  in  his  case  connected  with  Arminian  views  of  doctrine. 
But  so  it  was,  and  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  less  than  a  year  afler 
he  lefl  college,  he  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  office,  in  the  Congregational 
church  in  Lyme,  Ct.,  and  was  ordained  there  in  March,  1731.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  he  was  married  to  Phebe  Griswold,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Griswold,  Esq.  of  Lyme.* 

The  erroneous  views  which  Mr.  Parsons  held,  joined  with  the  defects 
in  his  Christian  experience,  prepared  the  way  not  only  for  difficulties  in 
the  congregation,  but  for  an  awful  struggle  in  his  own  mind.  "  Inexpe- 
rienced, and  unsettled  in  the  doctrines  which  are  according  to  godliness, 
and  lax  in  his  views  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  he  lacked,  at  this  time, 
important  qualifications  for  a  teacher  and  ruler  in  the  house  of  God,  and 
early  led  his  people  to  establish  a  righteousness  of  their  own,  rather  than 
to  submit  to  that  which  is  of  God  by  faith ;  and  was  by  these  means  un- 
consciously preparing  the  way  for  his  removal,  when  he  should  be  made 
to  understand  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly."!  But  let  us  hear  his  own 
account  of  the  severe  conflict  in  his  mind  at  this  time.  "  Soon  after  my 
settlement,"  he  remarks,  "  there  was  a  great  and  general  concern  about 
religion,  especially  among  the  young  people.     I  was  very  zealous  in  my 


*  The  Griswold  familj  wore  among^  the  first  mttleri  at  Lyme.  They  occupied  the  point  boandod  by 
Lonf  TsIaim^  Sound  on  the  loutb,  and  Connecticut  River  on  the  we«t,  ueuafly  known  by  the  name  of 
"Blaclihall/*  Maith<>w  Griswold  lived  there  in  the  yoar  1683.  He  married  Phebe  Hyde,  and  they  had 
eleven  ehildren.  of  whom  John  Griiwnid,  Ecq.  was  the  fil\h.  Be  wat  born  December  29,  1690,  and  dmd 
September  29,  1764.  His  youncer  brother,  George,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  I7I7,  and  enteriof 
the  ministry,  was  settled  at  Bnst  Lyme.  Mary  Griswold,  a  siitor  of  these,  married  Bdward  llorr,  of 
Lvme,  whose  daughter,  Evo  Dorr,  was  the  mother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  late  President  ©f 
Williams  College.  John  Grhwold  married  Hannah  Ijm,  in  1713,  and  had  eleven  children.  Mattb«w,  the 
eldest,  horn  in  1714,  waa  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  bis  lOO  Roger,  waa  afterwards  OoTernor  of  tha 
•ame  State. 

t  Williamt*!  Hist.  Sermon  at  Nowbaiyport,  jk.  44. 
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work,  and  urged  them  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  in  less  than  ten 
months,  fifty-two  persons  joined  the  church. 

<*  After  I  had  been  settled  nigh  two  years,  I  was  convinced  that  I  had 
built  my  hopes  of  heaven  upon  the  sandy  foundation  of  my  own  righteous- 
ness. The  terrors  of  the  law  were  very  dreadful  upon  me  for  several 
months.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  must  be  in  hell  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
thought  every  one  that  saw  me  roust  see  my  wretchedness,  and  often  won* 
dered  how  they  could  treat  me  with  common  respect,  much  more  with  the 
respect  due  to  a  minister ;  and  yet  I  believe  my  people  were  never  so 
respectful  to  me,  as  at  the  time  when  I  had  those  apprehensions  of  misery. 
If  I  had  any  quiet,  at  this  time,  it  was  when  I  was  upon  my  knees,  begging 
for  mercy,  or  reading  the  Bible.  These  duties  I  attended  much  of  my 
time.  But  when  I  read  Mr.  Stoddard*s  *  Safety  of  appearing  in  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,'  especially  his  use  of  reproof  to  men  trusting  in  their 
own  righteousness,  and  not  submitting  to  God,  I  could  plainly  read  my 
own  character.  Still  I  dare  not  let  go  my  self-righteous  hold,  till  one 
morning  as  I  came  out  of  my  study  to  attend  family  worship,  I  found 
myself  naked,  and  saw  the  justice  of  God,  though  he  cast  me  off  forever. 
My  struggles  were  all  hushed  in  a  moment,  and  I  think  I  submitted  to 
sovereign  mercy.  It  was  not  ten  minutes,  I  believe,  before  I  saw  ^ the 
justice  of  God  fully  satisfied  in  Christ,  and  how  he  could  save  the  chief 
of  sinners.  I  saw  the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  as  the  surety  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  to  redeem  the  most  helpless,  wretched,  and  hell-deserving.  This 
put  an  argument  in  my  heart  to  plead  with  God  in  prayer,  and  afforded 
some  relief  for  a  time.  Still  I  was  not  satisfied  of  a  change  of  heart  till 
several  months  afterwards.     Sometime  after  this  I  preached  to  the  Indians 

at  Nehantic,  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration,  Mr.  C and 

Mr.  A being  present.     After  service,  Mr.  A.  told  me  he  was  afraid 

I  was  not  converted.  My  heart  said  there  was  reason  to  fear  it.  I  had 
been  several  days  in  distress  about  it,  and  his  discourse  increased  my  dis- 
tress. I  went  home,  eight  miles,  very  pensive*  Slept  but  little  that  night, 
and  rose  early.  Mrs.  Parsons,  taking  notice  of  something  extraordinary, 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  I  told  her  I  could  not  live  so ;  and  after  I 
had  attended  family  worship,  I  retired  into  a  secret  place  in  the  field, 
resolving  never  to  see  any  body  till  I  had  my  state  cleared  up,  whether 
good  or  bad.  I  had  not  been  alone  with  my  Bible,  and  upon  my  knees 
more  than  two  hours,  before  light  broke  in  with  such  assuring  satisfaction, 
that  I  could  not  doubt  of  the  safety  of  my  state.  This  was  a  time  (1741) 
of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  the  land,  and  eminently  so  at  Lyme, 
when  many,  I  believe,  were  savingly  converted." 

After  this  severe  mental  struggle,  and  when  the  clouds  of  error  were 
thus  wonderfully  scattered  from  his  own  mind,  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that  Mr.  Parsons  should  have  become,  as  he  did,  ''a  burning  and  a  shining 
light."  As  was  said  of  another  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  '*  he 
burst  out  suddenly  like  a  heavenly  luminary  from  behind  an  interposing 
cloud."  Whitefieid,  and  Gilbert  Tennent,  were  at  that  time  traversing  the 
country.  They  were  often  at  Lyme,  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Parsons  was 
always  their  home.  He  drank  deeply  into  the  same  spirit  with  tliem,  and 
became  like  them,  in  labors  abundant,  both  in  his  own  parish  and  in  the 
region  round  about.  Having  waded  deeply  in  error  himself,  he  was  well 
qualified  to  detect  and  expose  the  native  depravity  of  the  heart,  and  to 
show  the  imminent  dancrer  of  the  sinner  while  unreconciled  to  God.  In 
his  early  ministry  he  paid  much  attention  to  his  manner  of  Writing,  and 
was  distinguished  for  a  correct,  clear,  nervous,  and  somewhat  elegant 
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Style;  but  after  the  great  change  in  his  views,  and  when  the  salvaticHi  of 
Bould  became  his  great  object,  and  his  mind  was  occupied,  and  even 
crowded  with  severe  studies,  if  his  public  discourses  were  less  flowery, 
yet  they  gained  much  in  pathos  and  energy.  One  who  enjoyed  his 
preaching  at  Lyme  at  this  period  in  his  history,  thus  describes  it : 

**  Oh  1  with  what  astonishing  terrors  have  I  heard  him  represent  the 
torments  of  hell,  and  the  imminent,  amazing  danger  of  the  impenitent 
sinner  1  With  what  glowing  colors,  and  sweetly  surprising  language 
would  he  paint  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  describe  the  holy  and  elevated 
joys  of  immortality!  In  what  melting  strains  would  he  represent  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  his  dying  love  to  sinners  !  So  lively  were  his 
descriptions  of  the  great  Redeemer's  excruciating  sufferings,  that  the 
solemn  scenes  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  would  seem  to  open  afresh  to 
the  view,  and  revive  anew  to  the  imagination  of  his  auditory,  so  that 
Christ  might  be  said  to  be  set  forth  crucified  before  their  eyes,  in  his 
animated  descriptions.  With  what  alluring  persuasions  would  he  praj 
and  entreat  sinners,  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  Such 
was  the  apparent  fervor  of  his  ^irit,  and  the  tender  emotions  of  his 
compassionate  heart,  that  he  would  sometimes  appear  as  a  flame  of  fire, 
and  then  all  dissolved  in  tears."  * 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  his,  preserved  in  Prince's  Chris- 
tian History,  will  not  only  exhibit  something  of  the  state  of  his  own  mind, 
but  afford  some  information  respecting  the  great  revival  of  religion  in 
New  England  at  that  time.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Col- 
man,  at  Boston,  and  is  dated  at  Lyme,  Dec.  16,  1741. 

"  Rev.  and  Honoured  Sir, 

"  I  must  beg  your  excuse  for  my  long  silence,  especially  now  I  have 
had  matter  enough  to  write,  and  that  which  is  greater  argument  of  praise 
to  God,  and  refreshing  to  you  in  your  old  age,  than  ever  I  had  in  my  life. 
I  think  duty  to  God,  and  service  to  the  souls  of  men,  has  so  employed  all 
the  fragments  of  my  time,  that  my  duty  to  you  was  superseded  thereby ; 
though  my  inclination  to  sound  the  praises  of  redeeming  love,  and  be  an  | 

instrument  of  renewing  your  strength,  if  it  might  please  God,  has  been  | 

stronger  than  ever.  i 

**  In  one  of  my  last  letters  to  you,  I  gave  you  some  hints  of  an  hopeful 
prospect  of  the  revival  of  religion  among  us;  and  as  I  can't  doubt  but  that 
you  rejoiced  in  hope,  so  now  I  trust,  a  brief  and  general  account  of  the  ^ 

return  of  Zion's  captivity  will  be  much  more  joyous,  and  fill  your  mouth 
with  arguments  of  praise  to  God,  for  the  triumphs  of  bis  mercv. 

"  Upon  Mr.  Tennent's  return  to  Boston,  he  came  through  this  place, 
and  preached  two  sermons,  which  seemed  to  quicken  the  convictions  of 
some,  and  beat  down  the  false  hopes  of  several  others :  I  have  reason  to 
bless  the  Lord  that  he  sent  him  for  our  help  ;  indeed,  by  inquiry  since,  I 
find  that  bis  labors  were  blessed  more  than  appeared  at  the  very  time.  On 
the  memorable  fourteenth  day  of  May  last,  there  was  a  sermon  preached  to 
a  considerable  auditory  in  our  meeting-house,  when  the  preacher  was 
much  carried  out  in  desire,  zeal,  and  expectation.f  In  the  midst  of  this 
sermon,  the  Spirit  of  God  fell  upon  the  assembly  with  great  power,  and 
rode  forth  with  majesty  upon  the  word  of  truth.    In  a  minute's  time  the 

*  IUt.  Mr.  Searr*  Sermon  oo  the  death  of  Mr.  Parsom,  p.  50. 

t  Mr.  ParMot  doaa  not  name  the  preacher  oo  thie  oocasioo.    It  wai  ondoohcodly  himaelC  «od  the  tioM 
y»,J'"^'»*My  verj  aooe  after  the  aeveie  atrofgle  in  hie  own  mind,  when  hia  aool  wm  to  wondeifullj  sat 
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people  were  seemingly  as  much  aflfected,  as  if  a  thousand  arrows  had  been 
shot  in  among  them.  The  heart  of  almost  every  sinner  was  pricked,  and 
the  children  of  God  greatly  affected  with  compassion  toward  them.  The 
arrows  of  conviction  were  so  sharp,  and  stuck  so  fast  in  the  hearts  of 
many,  that  they  were  forced  to  cry  out  aloud  with  the  anguish  in  their 
souls.  About  fiily  or  sixty  persons,  chiefly  grown  to  the  age  of  men  and 
women,  were  crying  out,  and  praying  with  loud  voices  under  a  sense  of 
their  sins,  and  the  wrath  of  God,  under  which  they  felt  themselves  bound 
down.  And  since  that  day  convictions  have  been  strong,  a  work  of 
humiliation  clear,  and  many  conversions,  according  to  the  best  judgment 
I  am  able  to  make.  The  parish  is  small,  consisting  of  about  120  families, 
yet  many  days  the  past  summer,  I  have  had  20,  30,  40,  50,  and  sometimes 
60  persons  under  deep  concern  with  me  in  one  day,  inquiring  the  way  to 
Zion.  *  *  *  I  hope  since  the  14th  of  May  last,  more  than  140  souls  have 
been  savingly  converted  in  this  place.  The  same  happy  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  neighboring  parishes  of  the  town,  especially  one  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griswold,  in  a  most  wonderful  manner.    *    *    * 

"  I  have  many  times  seen  the  comforts  of  God's  children  as  extraordi- 
nary as  the  terrors  of  convicted  sinners.  Sometimes  20  or  30  at  an 
evening  lecture  have  been  so  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  the 
sense  of  God's  love  to  them,  as  to  be  quite  overcome ;  and  seldom  has 
been  a  meeting  without  an  instance  or  more  of  that  nature.  On  last 
sacrament  day,  whilst  I  was  breaking  the  bread,  near  an  hundred  persons 
were  melted  down  in  such  sort,  as  my  eyes  never  saw  before :  Many 
whole  pews  were  almost  overwhelmed ;  some  from  a  sense  of  the  majesty, 
some  from  a  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  glorious  excellency  of  the  great 
God,  shining  through  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and  others  from  a  sense  of 
the  dying  love  of  the  Redeemer.  Never  did  I  see  so  much  love,  so  much 
pleasure  and  delight,  and  such  an  apparent  spirit  of  forgiveness  where 
there  had  been  any  unhappy  broils.  They  could  scarcely  wait  till  the 
sacrament  was  over,  without  flying  into  one  another's  arms.  I  have  no 
more  doubt  but  that  the  great  Master  of  the  feast  was  present  in  the  in- 
fluences of  his  grace  and  Spirit,  and  manifested  himself  in  his  love  and 
beauty,  than  if  I  had  seen  him  with  my  bodily  eyes.     •     *    • 

*'  Many  of  the  towns  round  about  have  been  sharers  in  these  blessings, 
as  doubtless  you  have  been  informed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  of  New 
London,  has  found  some  considerable  concern  among  his  people  about 
their  salvation ;  but  there  is  at  present  a  dividing  principle  which  seems 
to  get  in,  and  I  fear  proves  a  check  to  the  good  work.    *     •    • 

**  I  can't  break  off  without  telling  you  that  the  Indians  of  this  town, 
who  are  about  130  souls  in  number,  are  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  much 
affected  about  themselves,  and  very  desirous  of  instruction  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  I  have  preached  to  them  once  a  fortnight  for  some  time, 
and  God  has  evidently  manifested  his  power  to  them,  and  his  grace  for 
them,  even  in  the  times  of  my  preaching  and  exhortations,  as  well  as  at 
other  times,  and  by  other  helps.  The  concern  for  their  souls  increases  in 
me,  and  in  them,  and,  I  trust,  about  fifteen  souls,  according  to  the  best 
judgment  I  can  make,  have  been  converted  within  about  five  months.  Thus 
the  Lord  brings  in  the  dear  Indians  for  his  inheritance,  and  makes  light 
from  the  dead  break  forth  in  a  glorious  manner. 

"  I  am,  Rev.  and  honored  Sir, 

''  Tour  dutiful  son  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

''JoMATB.  Parsons." 
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Afler  considering  the  very  striking  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
Mr.  Parsons's  mind,  and  the  great  zeal  he  exhibited  for  the  saltation  of 
those  around  him,  and  the  undoubted  alteration  both  in  his  doctrines  and 
mode  of  preaching,  for  he  had  actually  burnt  up  the  sermons  he  had 
written  during  the  first  fi?e  years  of  his  ministry,  as  unworthy  of  preser* 
Fation ;  it  will  not  by  any  means  be  thought  surprising  that  difficulties 
should  have  arisen  between  him  and  the  people  of  his  charge.  He 
was  probably  settled  an  Arminian,  and  for  several  years  had  taught  his 
people  rather  to  rest  on  their  own  righteousness  for  salvation,  than  to 
depend  alone  on  that  of  Christ ;  and  when  he  frankly  renounced  his 
errors,  and  with  much  boldness  and  energy  "  preached  the  faith  that  once 
he  destroyed,"  although  many  were  hopefully  converted  among  the  people, 
yet  all  were  not ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  the  bitter  enmity  of  the 
human  heart  to  the  truth  would  be  very  likely  to  break  forth.  It  proved 
so  in  this  case,  and  in  his  journal  Mr.  Parsons  makes  the  following  re- 
mark :— Speaking  of  the  revival  of  religion  at  Lyme,  he  says—"  There 
was  great  opposition  to  the  work,  and  several  turned  to  be  my  enemies 
because  I  told  them  the  truth,  and  raised  many  false  reports  of  my  doc- 
trine." The  contention  became  at  length  so  sharp,  that  at  his  own  request 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge,  by  the  advice  of  a  council,  in 
October,  1745. 

A  little  previous  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Parsons's  dismission  from  Lyme, 
some  movements  were  made  in  that  part  of  Newbury,  Ms.,  now  the  town 
of  Newburyport,  for  gathering  a  new  congregation ;  and  by  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Whiteiield,  Mr.  Parsons  was  invited  to  visit  that  place,  and  he 
accordingly  left  Lyme  on  the  28th  of  October,  1745,  and  arrived  at 
Newbury  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  month.  **  I  found,"  says  he  \ 
in  his  journal,  "  a  number  of  serious  Christians  in  the  congregation  which 
I  came  to  visit,  who  appeared  to  be  understanding,  solid,  and  in  some 
measure  established  in  the  main  points  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  many 
others  appeared  of  an  Antinomian  turn,  full  of  vain  confidence,  8elf> 
conceit,  false  affections,  d&c,  and  some  that  were  the  greatest  Christians 
in  their  own  esteem,  appeared  to  be  worldly,  and  covetous.  Nevertheless, 
as  I  thought  the  doctrines  of  Christ  were  run  down  in  this  part  of  the 
land,  and  though  I  was  but  a  poor  instrument  to  defend  them,  I  did,  by 
great  importunity,  consent  to  abide  with  them,  and  took  the  charge  if 
the  congregation  in  March  following."    (March,  1746.)  J 

At  that  day,  much  more  than  at  the  present,  parish  lines  were  very 
strictly  observed,  and  it  was  thought  quite  disorderly  to  form  a  new  church 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  one  of  the  same  denomination,  and  hence 
when  certain  members  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lowell's  church  in  Newburyport,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Tucker's  church  in  Newbury,  became  dissatisfied  with  their 
ecclesiastical  relations,  and  proposed  to  form  a  new  church,  on  higher 
Calvinistic  ground  than*  those  churches  then  stood,  they  deemed  it  ex* 
pedient  to  take  the  Presbyterian  form,  the  churches  from  which  they 
separated  being  Congregational.  Nineteen  persons  subscribed  the  cove- 
nant engagements,  and  constituted  the  church,  when  Mr.  Parsons  became 
their  pastor.* 

*  TIm  following  li  a  copy  of  the  ennfrement  entered  Into  by  the  orijioal  memben  of  Ibia  ehofeh.  It 
it  eopied  from  the  Appendix  to  Rot.  Mr  Williemi*!  HistoticaJ  Sermoo. 

**  We  the  •obMrihinK  brethren  who  were  membera  of  the  First  Choreh  in  Newbary,  end  have  thoofbt 
It  our  duty  to  withdraw  ttMrefrom,  do  also  loolc  upon  it  our  duty  to  enter  into  a  ehoreb  state ;  epceially 
•a  we  apprehend  this  may  be  for  the  f  lory  of  God,  and  the  iatertat  of  the  Bedeamer^  kingdom,  aa  well  ai 
Sot  oar  o«ra  odHfrattoo  aod  oomforL 


I 
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The  coDnection  thus  formed,  continued  happily  for  thirty  years,  and 
until  death  dissolved  the  tie.  The  church,  originally  most  emphatically 
"  a  little  one/'  was  enlarged  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Parsons  to  the 
number  of  several  hundreds,  at  least  two  hundred  of  whom  were  supposed 
to  be  converted  by  his  instrumentality ;  and  the  congregation  was  gradu- 
ally enlarged  till  it  became  one  of  the  most  numerous  on  the  continent. 

In  this  vast  congregation  Mr.  Parsons  labored  abundantly,  casting 
abroad  the  good  seed  of  the  word  with  an  unsparing  hand.  His  ministry 
at  Newburyport  was  not  marked  by  revolutions,  nor  by  any  great  events. 
It  was  peaceful  and  useful,  and  the  years  glided  away,  until  he  became 
''  old  and  gray  headed,"  and  the  time  of  his  departure  arrived. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  before  his  death  that  Mr.  Whitefield  made  his 
last  visit  to  New  England,  and  here,  as  at  Lyme  in  former  years,  Mr. 
Parsons's  house  was  his  home.  He  had  been  to  the  eastward  as  far  as 
York,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  having  preached  at  Exeter  on  Saturday, 
returned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Parsons,  being  expected  to  preach  for  him 
on  the  approaching  Sabbath.  But  God  had  other  purposes  to  accomplish, 
and  about  six  o'clock  on  Sabbath  morning,  with  Mr.  Parsons  and  his 
family  standing  around  him,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord.  An  immense 
congregation  assembled  on  the  Sabbath,  when  Mr.  Parsons  preached  from 
Phil.  i.  21,  "  To  die  is  gain." 

Mr.  Parsons  did  not  survive  Mr.  Whitefield  many  years.  His  consti- 
tution soon  gave  way,  and  after  a  long  and  somewhat  distressing  sickness, 
he  died  in  much  peace  on  the  19th  of  July,  1776,  aged  71.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  Whitefield  a  tomb  was  built  for  him  underneath  the  pulpit,  agreeably 
to  a  wish  he  had  oflen  expressed  to  be  buried  there.  Mr.  Parsons's  remains 
were  laid  in  the  same  vault.  There  they  continue  to  repose  together,  until 
the  trumpet  of  the  great  Archangel  shall  raise  them  up  to  glory  everlasting* 


Mr.  Parsons  was  of  middle  stature,  light  complexion,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  a  somewhat  prominent  chin.  Though  not  what  would  be  called  a 
handsome  man,  yet  he  had  a  commanding  countenance,  with  very  strongly 
marked  character  written  upon  it.  His  manners  were  easy  and  polished. 
His  natural  temper  was  hasty,  and  rather  unlovely,  and  though  education 
and  divine  grace  had  done  much  to  sof\en  and  subdue  it,  yet  it  cost  him  a 
struggle  to  keep  it  under,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
general  learning.  When  he  lefl  college  he  was  considered  as  an  accurate 
scholar,  well  versed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  had  made  very 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  study  of  Hebrew.  He  was  a  ready  and 
correct  writer,  and  was  considered  a  very  useful  member  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies  on  this  account  A  variety  of  matter  which  many  excellent  men 
would  be  unable  to  put  into  regular  order  without  much  time,  under 
bis  commanding  pen  would  almost  immediately  assume  a  proper  form, 
every  topic  well  arranged,  and  gracefully  expressed.     He  was  a  well  read 


**  We  do  therefore,  •■  we  trott,  in  the  fear  of  God.  matoellj  eoveooDt  and  %gn9  to  walk  together  as  • 
ebarch  of  Chrial  aceording  to  the  rulei  and  order  or  the  GoapeL 
**  lo  tettimony  whereof,  we  hare  heieuuto  let  our  bands  and  leale,  thia  3d  day  of  January,  A.  0. 1746L* 


CHAaLit  PiBRCB.  Thomai  Pikb. 

MoiBi  Bradstrbbt.  Dahibl  Wblls. 

Edward  fRBtaoRT.  Joibph  Hiddbw. 

JoHif  Brown.  NATHAitiBL  Atkihioii,  Jb« 

BfCHARD  Hall.  JoitATHA:*  Plummbb. 

BaiflJAMIIf    KfttOHTi  pARtBL  GoODWtlf. 

William  Brown.  Siltamvi  Plcmmba. 

BENjAMiif  Pibrcb.  Samobl  Hall. 

Daribl  Novbr.  CurriNO  FmrttwamUm 
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historiui ;  and  had  also  made  good  proficieDcy  in  the  stodj  of  medicine, 
to  the  practice  of  which  he  devoted  considerable  time,  during  the  first 
years  of  his  ministry.  Bat  when  his  mind  became  more  deeply  imbued 
with  the  subject  of  vital  religion,  and  the  great  worth  of  immortal  soals 
came  pressing  upon  him  with  unutterable  weight,  he  laid  aside  lighter 
studies,  seeming  not  to  heed  his  reputation  as  a  nice,  tasteful  scholar,  or 
an  elegant  and  finished  orator ;  but,  like  the  Apostle,  resolving  to  know 
nothing  among  the  people,  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  His  style 
was  now  plain,  and  his  eloquence  was  often  overwhelming ;  not  the  elo-  ) 

qaence  of  measured  gesture,  and  theatrical  start,  but  the  native  eloqaence  | 

of  a  man  of  strong  mind,  discussing  momentous  subjects,  and  solicitous  i 

only  to  be  clearly  understood. 

Although  it  was  his  decided  opinion  that  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith 
were  of  great  use  as  public  exhibitions  of  the  sentiments  of  the  churches, 
and  he  did  himself  adhere  strictly  to  the  "  Westminster  Confession,"  and 
enjoined  it  upon  others,  yet  he  ever  set  up  the  Bible  as  the  infallible  stand- 
ard of  divine  truth,  the  only  unerring  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The 
great  and  leading  subjects  of  his  public  discourses  will  be  best  understood 
y  quoting  the  words  of  one  who  sat  under  his  ministry  for  several  years, 
after  the  great  change  in  his  religious  views.  "In  the  course  of  his 
preaching/'  says  this  writer,  "  he  insisted  much,  and  with  remarkable 
clearness,  upon  the  grand,  leading,  and  most  important  doctrines  of  divine 
revelation.  In  particular,  upon  the  humbling  doctrine  of  the  deplorable 
depravity  of  mankind  since  the  fall ;  that  by  nature  they  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  He  was  particular  as  to  the  economy  of  redemption ; 
the  important  doctrine  of  the  sacred  trinity;  the  offices  which  each  divine 
person  sustains  and  executes  in  the  affair  of  our  redemption.  Who  was 
more  full  in  the  doctrines  of  grace ;  or  that  could  set  them  in  a  more 
convincing,  amiable,  and  striking  light  than  he?  or  who  better  taught  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  the  new  birth  ?  or  of  progressive  sanctification  ? 
Who  placed  in  a  clearer  light  the  efficacious  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  application  of  the  benefits  of  redemption ;  or  in  the  rise  and  progress 
of  a  saving  work  of  God  in  the  souls  of  the  elect,  and  their  justification 
through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  received  by  faith  alone  ?  "  * 
**  In  sermonizing,"  says  this  same  writer,  ''  his  method  was  correct, 
natural,  easy,  and  clear,  and  his  manner  of  delivery  animating.  He  had 
a  ready  and  fruitful  invention,  a  rich  and  lively  imagination,  and  a  clear 
and  commanding  voice.  His  extemporaneous  performances  were  some- 
what remarkable.  He  excelled  most  of  his  brethren  in  the  gift  of  prayer, 
and  at  times  he  seemed  to  come  near  to  God's  throne  of  grace,  and  ponr 
out  his  soul  before  him  in  the  most  ardent  desires,  and  devout  addresses ; 
and  it  has  been  reported  that  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  God  has 
granted  him  some  signal  answers." 

"  He  was  a  faithful  and  vigilant  pastor ;  applying  himself  with  great 
care  to  the  wants  of  his  people,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  The 
success  attending  his  ministry  was  great.  During  his  residence  at  Lyme, 
he  entertained  charitable  hopes  that  near  two  hundred  persons  were 
savingly  converted ;  and  in  Newbury  port  also,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  large  accessions  made  to  the  church  through  his  instrumentality." 

Though  he  was  far  from  being  a  perfect  man,  and  had  even  many 
defects,  yet  he  had  also  many  excellencies.  He  was  one  of  those  men  to 
whom  the  world  is  greatly  indebted,  and  whose  memory  an  enlightened 
Christian  community  will  not  cease  to  venerate  and  cherish. 

•  Mr.  8mA  taMy  a«MB  M  tto  4aatk  cT  Mr.  FtaatM,  ^  47. 
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Mr.  Parsons,  as  before  stated,  married  Pbebe  Griswold,  of  Lyme, 
December  14,  1731.  By  this  marriage  he  had  thirteen  children,  six  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.     Those  who  lived  to  marry  were 

1.  Marshfiddy  born  at  Lyme,  February  7, 1733.  He  married  Lois  Wait,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  John,  whose  descendants  are  numerous,  living  mostly  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  westera  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  One  of 
them  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  D.  B,  Bradley,  M.  D.,  missionary  at  Bangkok,  in  Siam. 
He  died  at  Lyme,  January  13, 1813,  aged  80  years. 

2.  Jonathan^  bom  at  Lyme,  April  25, 1735.  He  resided  at  Newburyport,  was 
much  distinguished  as  a  Christian  shipmaster,  and  died  at  sea,  December  SK), 
1784.  He  married  Hannah  Gyles,  of  Salisbury,  Ms.,  and  had  four  sons,  but 
they  all  died  unmarried,  and  the  name  of  Parsons  is  extinct  in  that  branch. 
He  had  also  six  daughters,  viz:  Elizabeth,  who  married  Ist,  Samuel  Chandler, 
and  2d,  John  Mycall ;  Hannah,  who  married  Abraham  Jackson ;  Lois,  who 
married  Jacob  Stone ;  Mary  L.,  who  married  Nathaniel  Brown ;  Phebe,  who 
married  Samuel  Mulliken ;  and  ^ucia,  who  died  unmarried. 

3.  Samud'Holderij  bom  at  Lyme,  May  14,  1737.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1756,  studied  law,  and  settled  in  Middletown,  Ct. ;  was  a 
Major-General  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  was  an  Aid  to  General  Wash- 
ington, by  whom  he  was  afterwards  appointed  Govemor  of  the  North-western 
Territory.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Big  Beaver  Creek,  Ohio,  November  12, 
1789.  He  married  Mehetabel  Mather,  of  Lyme,  and  had  seven  children,  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  viz :  William- Walter,  who  left  no  son ;  Enoch,  now 
living  in  Hartford,  Ct. ;  and  Samuel- H.  His  daughters  were,  Lucia,  who 
married  Hon.  Stephen  Titus  Hosmer,  of  Middletown ;  Mehetabel,  who  married 
Dr.  W.  B.  Hall,  of  Middletown ;  Phebc,  who  married  Samuel  Tifiin ;  and 
Margaret,  who  married  Ist,  Stephen  Hubbard,  of  Middletown,  and  2d,  Alftred 
Lathrop,  Esq.  of  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

4.  JTiomas,  bom  at  Lyme,  April  28, 1739.  He  was  a  shipmaster,  and  resided 
at  Newburyport ;  and  was  missing  at  sea,  supposed  to  be  murdered,  in  February, 
1772.  He  married  Mary  Gibson,  and  had  one  son,  Jonathan-Gibson,  who 
married,  but  left  no  son,  and  the  name  of  Parsons  is  extinct  in  this  branch. 
Capt.  Parsons  married  for  a  second  wife  Sarah  Sawyer,  of  Newbury,  and  had 
three  daughters,  viz :  Sarah,  who  married  Gorham  Parsons,  of  another  branch 
of  the  family,  but  left  no  children  ;  Anna,  who  married  Fitz  William  Sargent| 
of  Gloucester,  Ms. ;  and  Mary,  who  married  Ignatius  Sargent 

5.  Phebey  bom  at  Newburyport,  March  6, 1748.  She  married  Capt  Ebenezer 
Lane,  of  Boston,  and  died  there,  leaving  no  children,  in  1781,  aged  33. 

6.  Lucia^  bom  at  Newburyport,  December  23,  1752.  She  married  Capt 
Joseph  Tappan,  of  the  same  place,  and  died  there  in  May,  1815,  aged  63, 

leaving  three  children — Phebe,  wife  of Dow,  of  Norwich,  Ct ;  Sarah  ; 

and  Thomas-Parsons. 

7.  LyditL,  bora  at  Newburyport,  April  3,  1755.  She  married  Capt  Moses 
Greenleaf,  and  died  at  Williamsburgh,  Me.,  March  21, 1834,  aged  79.  She  had 
five  children — ^Moses,  Clarina-Parsons,  Ebenezer,  Simon,  and  Jonathan. 


Mrs.  Parsons  died  December  26,  1770;  and  in  the  following  year 
Mr.  Parsons  married  Mrs.  Lydia  CI  ark  son,  the  widow  of  Andrew  Clark- 
son,  Esq.  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.     She  survived  him. 

TOL.  XIT.  16 
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The  printed  works  of  Mr.  Parsons  are  the  following : 

1.  Letters  in  the  Christian  History.    1741. 

2.  Sermon  at  tb^  Boston  Lecture.    1742. 

3.  Lectures  on  Justification.     1748. 

4.  Good^News  from  a  iar  Country.    Seven  disconises.    1756. 

5.  Rejoinder  to  R.  Abercrombie's  remarks  on  a  fiur  nanvtive  of  the  proceed* 
higs  of  the  Pres.  of  Boston  against  himself.    1758. 

6.  Sermon  on  connection  between  true  godlinesB,  &€•    1750. 

7.  Manna  gathered  in  morning.    1761. 

8.  Infant  £iptiBm  from  Heaven.    Two  sermons.    1770. 

9.  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitefield.    1770. 

10.  Controversial  Letters  to  Smith  on  Baptism. 

11.  Freedom  from  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  tyranny.    1774. 

12.  Sixty  Sermons.    2  vols.  8vo.    (Posthumous.)    178a 


NOTE. 


Hie  fbOowing  ikeidi  of  the  leveral  bnachef  of  the  lamOief  of  Jotepli  aad  BenjaBua 
may  aol  be  nnaccepiable  to  loiiie  readen. 

Cornet  Joseph  Parsons  married  Mary  Bliss,  and  bad  ten  cbildrea,  tiz  :  Joseph,  John,  Saiaoel, 
Ebenexer,  Jonalhan,  David,  Marj,  Hannah,  Abigail,  and  Hester.  Of  these  chiklreii,  Joseph, 
John,  and  Jonathan, seiiled  in  and  about  Northampton;  Samuel,  settled  in  Durham, Cl.  TW 
other  sons  died  younir.  Mary  married  J.  Williston;  Hannah  married  P.  Glover;  AbignO 
married  J.  Coltcm;  and  Hester  married  Joseph  Smith.  The  children  of  Comet  Joseph  Parsonn 
were  bom  between  the  years  1647  and  1672.  He  died  March  25,  1684.  Ilia  wife  outJivod  him 
many  yean,  and  died  in  1712,  at  the  9ge  of  92. 

Joseph  Parsons,  the  eldest  of  this  family,  married  Elizabeth  Stmnp,  tlie  daughter  of  EMer  Joha 
Stronc.  the  ancestor  of  the  late  Governor  Strong^,  of  Massachoseits.  They  had  ten  children,  tis  : 
Rev.  Jose|A,  first  of  Lebanon,  Ct.,  and  then  of  Salisbury,  Ms.;  Capt  John,  of  Nonhamptoaf 
Ebenezer,  of  Northampton;  Klizabelb,  who  married  Ebenezer  Strong;  Rev.  David,  of  Leiceslcr, 
Ms.,  the  father  of  Rev.  David  D.  D  of  Amherst,  Ms. ;  Josiah,  of  Northampton ;  Daniel,  of  Sprin|^* 
field;  Moses,  of  Durham,  Cl. ;  Abigail,  who  married  £.  Clark;  and  Noah,  of  Nonbamploa. 
These  were  all  born  between  1671  and  1692. 

Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  the  eldest  of  ihe  above  named  children,  married  Elizabeth  Thompson,  ia 
1701,  and  had  five  children,  viz :  Rev.  Jowph,  of  Bradford.  Ms. :  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Rve,  N.  H.; 
Rev.  William,  of  Southampton,  N.  H.;  Elizabeth,  who  married  Rev.  J.  Fogg,  of  Rensiog;toB, 
N.  H. ;  and  John,  who  died  while  a  member  of  Harvard  College.  These  were  an  bora  betweca 
1702  and  1725. 

Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  the  eldest  of  the  above  named  children,  married  Frances  Usher,  the 
daughter  of  Governor  John  Usher,  and  had  ten  children,  viz :  Frances,  who  died  unmarried,  aced 
78 ;  Elizabeth,  who  died  young ;  Rev.  Joseph,  of  Brookficld,  Ms. ;  Thomas,  of  Parsoasfield.  Me., 
af  which  to%m  he  was  the  proprietor;  Samoel,of  Comville,Me.;  Dr.  John,  of  Sooth  Berwick.Me.; 
William,  who  died  young ;  William,  of  Alfred,  Me. ;  Sarah,  who  died  unmarried;  and  Edward, 
aducated  a  laywer,  died  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  an  Adjutant  in  Col.  Poor's  reeiment. 
These  children  were  all  born  between  the  years  1730  and  1747.  Of  these.  Rev.  Jc^ph  Paraoos 
leA  one  child  only,  a  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Pitkin,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Pitkin,  Em.,  of  East 
Hartford,  Ct.  Thomat  had  twenty  children,  of  whom  Col.  Joseph  Parsons,  of  Panonsaeld,  Ma, 
is  one,  and  the  late  John  Usher  Parsons,  of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  was  another.  SomtM/,  another  son, 
left  four  chiUren.  Dr.  Johiif  of  South  Berwick,  left  three  daughters ;  and  l^iUiam^  of  Alfred,  Me., 
had  nine  chiklren,  to  the  youngest  of  whom.  Usher  Parsons,  the  writer  of  this  is  indebted  for  aiost 
of  the  names  and  dates  of  this  branch  of  the  family. 

Deacon  Benjamin  Parsons,  the  younger  brother  of  Comet  Joseph  Parsons,  died  at  Springfield 
in  1690,  leaving  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  viz  :  Benjamin,  Samuel,  Joseph,  Ebenezer,  and 
Hezekiab  J  and  Abigail,  who  married  1st,  ^hn  Man,  and  2d,  John  Richards:  Sarah,  who  married 
James  Dorchester;  and  Manr,  who  married  Thomas  Richards.  Some  of  the  sons  lived  at  Ea- 
field,  Ct.  Joseph  lived  in  West  Springfiekl,  and  died  there  in  1734,  leaving  one  son.  Joseph,  and 
one  daughter. ^Ebenezer  Parsons,  the  fourth  son  of  Dea.  Bemamin,  was  oorn  at  West  Spring- 
field in  1668,  and  died  there  in  1752.  He  married  Margaret  Marshfield,  and  had  five  sons  and 
two  daughters,  viz :  Caleb,  Ebenezer,  David,  Benjamin,  Jonathan,  Margaret,  and  Sarah.  Tliese 
children  were  bom  between  the  years  1695  and  1709.  Of  this  family,  Caleb  resided  at  West 
Springfield,  and  died  without  issue.  Ebenezer  lived  also  at  West  Springfield,  and  died  there  ia 
1742,  ten  years  before  his  father,  leaving  six  daughters,  but  no  son.  David  died  yoang.  Benjamia 
settled  at  Kingston,  Ms.,  and  left  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Jonathan  settled  first  at  Lvme, 
and  afterwards  at  Ncwburyport.  Blargaret  married  Rev.  Daniel  Elmer,  af  Newark,  N.  J.  Sarah 
married  Caleb  Hitchcock,  of  Brookfield. 
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LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION  IN   THE  SCANDINAVIAN 

COUNTRIES. 

(Bj  Rev.  RoBBE*  Bai&o.] 
Coodaded  from  pftge  f7. 


LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION  OP   NORWAY. 

For  a  long  period  a  certaia  amount  of  education  was  very  considerabi/ 
diffused  in  Norway.  The  practice  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  receiving  to  ita 
communion  the  youth  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  almost  infallibly 
secured  some  degree  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of  an  education.  On  this 
subject  we  have  already  remarked  fully  when  treating  of  Denmark.  All  that 
we  there  said  is  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  Norway.  But  the  degree 
of  education  which  is  required  for  ^  confirmation  "  and  the  first  communion,  is 
far  from  being  sufficient  To  read  the  Bible,  even  with  but  little  facility,  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  sacred  history  and  of  the  catechism,  is  too  often  the 
sum  total  of  that  knowledge  of  books,  which  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  civil  advantages  which  this 
admission  may  secure,  in  too  many  cases  possesses.  Still  it  is  something ;  and 
the  measures  of  the  church,  on  this  point,  and  the  usages  of  society  founded 
upon  them,  have  done  much  to  enforce  parental  instruction,  and  keep  up  some 
degree  of  education  among  the  people,  even  in  the  remotest  and  most  seques- 
tered parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  places  where  it  has  often  happened  that  a 
school  is  impossible. 

But  the  present,  and  more  efficient,  educational  arrangement  dates  from  the 
year  1814,  when  the  establishment  of  a  Constitution  in  Norway  infused  new 
life  into  this  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  the  public  interests.  We  shall 
not  go  into  much  detail  on  this  subject.  It  would  only  be  to  repeat  much  of 
what  we  have  said  in  relation  to  the  school  system  of  Denmark.  We  will 
merely  state,  that  the  parishes  are  required  by  law  to  have  schools  in  sufficient 
numbers,  to  have  good  school -houses,  and  to  pay  the  school- masters  their 
salaries.  The  salaries  of  the  "  rectors,''  as  the  school-masters  are  termed,  varF 
much,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  country.  Usually  each 
school  district  has  a  house  for  the  teacher,  adjoining  the  school ;  and  in  addition 
to  his  salary  in  money,  pay  him  in  kind,  or  nature,  as  it  is  termed,  a  portion  of 
the  productions  of  the  ground,  or  other  elements  of  their  wealth.  In  general 
the  teachers  are  enabled,  from  their  various  incomes,  to  live  with  a  good  degree 
of  comfort. 

The  compulsory  system  of  Prussia  prevails  in  Norway.  Parents  are  required 
to  send  their  children  to  school  a  certain  portion  of  every  year  until  they  attais 
the  age,  we  believe,  of  sixteen  years.  And  this  law,  we  were  told  by  weH 
informed  men,  is  actually  enforced.  The  consequence  is,  that  few  children  is 
Norway  are  now  growing  up  without  a  considerable  amount  of  instruction  is 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  history  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the 
catechism.  In  many  of  the  schools — perhaps  we  might  say  in  most  of  them — 
in  the  cities  and  villages,  geography,  grammar  and  history  are  added  to  these 
primitive  and  fundamental  elements  of  instruction. 

For  the  sparse  population  of  the  north,  where  along  many  a  fiord  a  few 
families  only  are  scattered,  itinerating  teachers  are  employed,  who  spend  a 
month  in  one  neighborhood,  and  a  month  in  another,  so  that  by  this  means — 
inadequate,  certainly,  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable,  but  yet  eminently 
important — ^the  ab  lity  to  read  and  write  and  some  knowledge  of  figures  are 
imparted  to  the  youth  in  the  oourse  of  a  few  years.    Were  it  not  for  this  plan 
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of  ambulation,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  primary  school  instruction  would  be 
impossible  in  many  parts  of  Norway. 

Mtrmal  schools^  for  the  instruction  of  school-teachers,  have  been  established 
at  several  points  of  the  kingdom.  In  almost  every  case  these  schools  are  in 
the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  some  chief  place,  and  not  in  the  crowded  city  or 
town.  This  we  think  to  be  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  Prussian  and 
Dutch  plans.  It  is  more  economical,  more  congenial  to  the  future  position  of 
the  pupils,  and  more  conducive  to  health.  It  would  be  different  in  the  case  of 
a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  professors  for  colleges.  Such  a  school 
should  be  in  some  large  and  literary  place,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Royal 
Normal  School  of  Paris.  But  for  the  education  of  parish  school- masters,  all 
the  knowledge  which  they  need  may  be  communicated  at  a  good  normal  school 
established  in  the  country,  if  it  be  properly  conducted,  and  properly  supplied 
with  the  books  and  other  means  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Schools  for  learning  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  as  well  as  the  higher 
branches  of  a  good  common  education,  are  established  in  various  cities  and 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  Colleges  or  gymnasia  are  also  established  at  Christiania, 
Bergen,  Drontheim,  Christiansand,  Stavanger,  and  other  principal  towns,  at 
which  young  men  may  prepare  for  the  studies  of  the  university. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  mention  that  a  good  asylum  for  the  instruction  of  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  exists  at  Drontheim.  But  no  school  or  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  exists  any  where  in  Norway,  if  we  have  been  correctly 
informed. 

But  the  most  important  literary  establishment  in  Norway  is  its  university  at 
Christiania.  This  institution,  so  much  needed  to  give  to  Norway  a  literary 
character,  as  well  as  to  give  strength  and  energy  and  guidance  to  all  the  other 
parts  of  her  educational  system,  was  founded  by  the  late  king  of  Denmark, 
Frederick  VI.,  in  the  year  1811.  The  want  of  such  an  institution  had  long 
been  felt  Previously  to  its  establishment,  the  young  men  of  Norway  who 
desired  a  university  education,  were  compelled  to  seek  it  at  Copenhagen. 
This  was  inconvenient,  and  withal  exposed  them  to  the  temptations  of  the 
capital,  so  that  many  a  simple-hearteS,  pious  parent,  who  values,  as  a  pearl 
beyond  price,  the  good  morals  of  a  son,  dreaded  to  commit  him  to  the  bark  that 
should  carry  him  over  the  waves  of  the  Cattegat,  to  that  dangerous  city.  But 
what  immediately  led  to  the  founding  of  this  University  was  the  long  continued 
war  between  Denmark  and  England,  from  1807  till  1814,  during  which  the 
British  cruisers — the  fleet  of  Denmark  having  been  annihilated  by  the  capture 
of  Copenhagen  in  the  first  of  those  years — swept  every  thing  from  the  Cattegat, 
the  Skaggerack,  and  the  North  Sea,  which  bore  the  semblance  of  the  Danish 
flag,  and  rendered  intercourse  between  Norway  and  the  mother  country  hazard- 
ous in  the  extreme,  if  not  impossible. 

In  the  time  of  this  crisis,  Norway  experienced  nlore  than  ever  the  need  of  a 
university.  Soon  the  Patriotic  Society^  established  at  Christiania,  took  the 
initiative  in  the  matter,  and  decreed  a  prize  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on 
the  establishment  of  a  university  in  that  kingdom.  It  opened  a  subscription  for 
erecting  a  building,  for  endowing  professorships ;  and  notwithstanding  the  war, 
the  great  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  stagnation  of  commerce  and  almost  all 
kinds  of  trade,  very  considerable  sums  were  subscribed  in  a  short  time.  The 
king  of  Denmark  gave  to  the  projected  establishment  the  sum  of  100,000  rix- 
dollars,  or  somewhat  more  than  50,000  American  dollars,  besides  certain  lands 
and  other  property  which  he  had  in  Norway.  He  also  presented  to  its  library 
the  duplicates  of  the  royal  library  in  Copenhagen.  The  ordinance  for  the 
establishment  of  this  University  bears  the  date  of  2d  of  September,  J811. 

The  rules  of  the  University  have  been  formed  afler  those  of  the  University 
of  Copenhagen ;  the  order  of  studies,  the  number  of  examinations,  and  the 
discipline  are  entirely  the  same  as  those  which  prevail  in  that  institution. 

The  University  buildings  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Christiania,  and 
are  plain,  but  sufficiently  spacious.  The  library  contains  120,000  volumes,  and 
the  sum  of  $3,000  is  annually  appropriated  to  its  farther  enlargement.  This 
library  is  not  so  well  selected  as  it  might  have  been ;  still  it  is  &  vala&ble 
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collection  of  books,  and  it  is  certainly  large  for  the  short  period  the  institution 
has  been  in  existence.  With  the  exception  of  the  observatory  and  the  botanical 
garden,  the  other  branches  of  the  establishment  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
This  must  of  course  be  the  case  in  an  institution  so  young.  What  has  been 
accomplished  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

The  number  of  professors  in  this  University — whose  proper  title  in  Latin  is, 
UniversUas  Regia  Fredericiana — is  as  follows: — in  Theology,  3;  in  Law,  2; 
in  Medicine,  7;  in  Philosophy,  14;  and  in  the  Seminarium  Pkilologietaiif  2-^ 
making  28  in  all.  The  number  of  students  last  winter  was  about  600,  of  whom 
about  150  were  students  of  theology.  The  remainder  were  chiefly  divided 
between  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  philosophy.  The  number  of  the  students 
in  law  was  not  large. 

Several  of  the  professors  in  this  University  are  men  of  considerable  distinction. 
The  three  professors  of  theology  are  Drs.  Keyser,  Dietrichson,  and  Kaurin — 
all  good  men,  and  evangelical  in  their  faith,  it  is  said.  Hauslauy  professor  in 
astronomy,  and  Keilhan,  professor  in  mineralogy,  are  excellent  men,  and  con- 
siderably celebrated  for  their  attainments.  The  other  professors  are  said  to  be 
respectable  in  their  several  departments. 

Another  university  is  demanded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  to  whom  it  is  extremely  inconvenient  to  send  their  sons  to  Chris- 
tiania,  for  the  distance  is  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  will  soon  have  their  wishes  fulfilled,  for  one  university  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient  for  a  country  of  so  limited  a  population  as  Norway 
possesses. 

Norway  has  but  little  independent  literature,  which  she  can  properly  call  her 
own.  Hitherto  she  has  depended  chiefly  on  Denmark,  or  on  translations  of 
works  from  foreign  languages.  The  written  languages  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
being  the  same,  and  the  spoken  languages  of  the  two  countries  differing  but 
little,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  Norwegians,  so  long  as  they  were  united  to 
Denmark,  should  derive  their  literature  chiefly  from  that  country.  It  is  even 
so  still,  to  a  considerable  degree — though  less  than  it  was  before  their  transfer 
to  Sweden. 

During  its  union  with  Denmark,  Norway  furnished  no  inconsiderable  con- 
tingent of  talent  to  the  common  stock.  Two  of  the  greatest  poets  that  Den- 
mark ever  possessed,  Holberg  and  Wessel,  were  born  in  Norway,  but  were 
educated  in  the  mother  country. 

The  most  distinguished  poets  of  Norway  at  this  time  are  Wtrgdand  and 
Welhawtn.    There  are  others,  but  of  less  fame. 

There  is  unquestionably  an  increase  of  a  taste  for  reading  in  Norway.  The 
establishment  of  a  university  has  done  much  to  promote  knowledge  in  the 
country.  But  it  was  the  erection  of  Norway  into  a  remarkably  free  country, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  which  has  given  the  greatest  impulse  to  the 
mind  of  the  people.  The  press  is  free,  completely  sa  The  number  of  news- 
papers has  become  great  Not  only  are  there  several  published  at  Christianiay 
but  every  other  place  of  any  consequence  has  one  or  more  of  these  important 
vehicles  of  knowledge.  One  of  these  is  published  at  TVom9^  on  a  little 
island,  far  off*  in  the  north,  in  about  lat  70^.  These  papers  are  filled  with  the 
politics  of  the  country.  As  may  be  supposed,  there  are  two  great  parties  in 
the  country,  composed  of  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  national  govern- 
ment or  administration.  Of  course,  the  newspapers  take  the  type  of  the 
doctrines  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties.  The  opposition  is,  however, 
manifestly  the  stronger  part  of  the  two,  and  is  sustained  by  the  ablest  journals. 
The  discussions  which  fill  the  columns  of  the  papers  of  each  party  are  warm 
and  earnest  The  people  catch  the  same  spirit,  and  every  where  their  minds 
are  awake  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  for  they  see  that  their  own  are 
involved  in  them.  All  this  is  good,  and  tends  greatly  to  promote  knowledge. 
The  Norwegians  are  now  becoming  a  reading  people.  Their  minds  are  be- 
coming enlarged,  and  they  feel  that  they  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  and  that 
they  tread  the  land  of  freedom.  Whilst  the  press  of  Denmark  is  greatly 
•hackledi  and  even  that  of  Sweden  also,  their's  is  free*    Thus  far  that  freedom 
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has  not  degenerated  into  lieeotioasoese.  May  it  be  long  guarded  from  such  a 
catastrophe.  For  then  the  noble  freedom  which  they  now  enjoy  and  so  highly 
phxe,  will  prove  to  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHRISTIANIA. 

Professors. 

in  T^M&jfv.^Christian  N.  Keyaer,  Jacob  F.  Dieirichsoo,  and  Jaoos  Al.  P.  Kaurin. 

In  £.010.— >U.  A.  Molzfeldl,  and^  A.  Schweifaard. 

hi  Medicine. — Dr.  Michael  Skjeld<%rup,  Dr.Pl.  B.  SOrenssen,  Dr.  M.  A.  Thulstnip,  Dr.  Fraderick 
Hoist,  Dr.  Christian  Heiberr,  J.  J.  HJort,  and  John  Fr«d.  Heiheii^. 

In  PAi^ofop/iy.— 'Geone  Sverdnip,  J.  Raibke,  J.  Keyser,  Christopher  Hansteea,  Christ  And. 
Holmboe,  J.  U.  Messei,  B.  Holmhoe,  B.  M.  KeiibaD,  M.  N.  Blyu,  R.  Kayser,  Fred.  L.  Vibe, 
L.  C.  M.  Aubert,  P.  A.  Munch,  M.  C.  S.  Manlow. 

PROmSORfl  IW  TBI  SkMISARIUM  PatLOLOOICUlf. 

Geoffe  Sverdffvp  and  L.  C.  M.  Aubert. 


LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION  OF  SW^EDEN. 

I.    Swedish  Literaturk  and  Arts. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  who  reigned  1523—1560,  and  who  did  such  great  things 
for  Sweden,  must  be  noticed  as  one  of  its  first-rate  orators  and  writers.  During 
his  time,  the  brothers  Petri  (Glaus,  who  died  1552,  and  Laurentius,  who  died 
1574)  were  most  zealous  coadjutors  of  Gustavus  in  introducing  the  Reformation. 
Laurentius  Petri,  Archbishop  of  Sweden,  edited  the  first  Swedish  Bible  pub- 
lished, 1541.  The  son  of  Gustavus,  king  Eric  XIV.,  wrote  psalms  and  other 
small  poems.  He  reigned  1560 — 1568.  The  brother  of  Eric,  Charles  IX.,  who 
reigned  1600 — 1611 ;  but  still  more  the  son  of  Charles,  Gustavus  Adolphus  the 
Great,  who  reigned  1611 — 1632,  were  promoters  of  literature.  The  latter 
composed  several  small  poems  and  good  psalms,  and  commenced  an  auto- 
biography, a  work  continued  by  his  ^iend,  the  distinguished  statesman  Axel 
Ozenstierna,  who  died  1654.  During  this  period,  Archbishop  Laurentius  Andre 
Augermanicus,  died  1607,  and  Bishop  Johannes  Rudebeck,  died  1646,  as  writers 
in  theology,  were  distinguished ;  and  in  history,  Eric  Joranson  Tegel,  died  1636^ 
snd  Johamiss  Messenius,  died  1637. 

With  George  Stjernhjelm,  who  died  1672,  begins  a  new  era  in  Swedish 
literature.    This  author,  to  whom  the  palm,  for  the  period  1632 — 1733,  is 

Senerally  awarded,  published  seven  works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a 
idactic  poem,  entitled  Hercules.  The  principal  authors  of  this  period  are,  in 
theology,  Hagin  Spegel,  died  1714,  and  J.  Swedberg,  Bishop,  and  father  of 
Emanuel  Swedenberg,  died  1735;  in  history,  S.  Widikindi,  died  1697,  J.  Wer- 
ving,  died  1697,  O.  Rudbeck,  author  of  the  Atlantica,  died  1700,  C.  Verelins, 
4ied  1682,  J.  Perwingskold,  died  1720,  £.  J.  Bjamer,  died  1750;  in  philosophy, 
A.  Ry dolus,  died  17^,  a  man  of  superior  genius ;  chemistry,  O.  Hjarne,  died 
1724.  As  architect,  N.  Tessin,  who  designed  the  palace  of  Stockholm,  died 
1726 ;  as  painter,  D.  von  Ehrenstrahl,  died  1698  ;  and  as  drawer,  E.  Daklberg, 
died  1703,  author  of  the  highly  interesting  work  Swecia  ^niiqua. 

A  new  period  begins  with  Olaf  von  Dalin,  died  1763,  editor  of  a  journal,  the 
Swedish  Argus,  author  of  a  History  of  Sweden,  and  many  other  works.  This 
man  holds  a  distinguished  place  among  Swedish  literary  characters.  The  most 
remarkable  authors  from  1733  till  1778,  are,  in  theology,  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
died  1772,  £.  ToUstadius,  died  1759,  a  good  man ;  in  history,  A.  Batin,  died 
1790^  S.  Lafferbring,  died  1787,  and  principally  O.  Celsius,  died  1794 ;  in  phi- 
losophy, X.  Jhre,  died  1780,  author  of  the  excellent  work  entitled,  CUotMarium 
Suio  Qothicum;  in  natural  history,  the  famed  Carl  von  Linnaeus,  died  1778,  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  Swedish  authors;  in  poetry,  G.  T.  Crents,  died  1785, 
O.  T.  QyUenboig,  died  1808»  E.  Skoldebrand,  died  1814,  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Norden- 
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flycht,  died  1763.  J.  H.  Mork,  died  1763,  is  the  author  of  the  first  Swedish 
romance,  "Adalrik  and  Gotbilda."  A.  Saklstedt,  died  1766,  published  a 
Swedish  dictionary.  A  renowned  physician,  N.  Rosen  von  Rosenstein,  died 
1773.  In  mathematics,  S.  Klinginstjema,  died  1765,  D.  Melauderhjelm,  died 
1810,  and  chiefly  C.  Polhem,  died  1751,  a  great  mechanical  genius. 

The  fourth  period  is  from  1778  to  1795.  Gustavus  III.,  who  reigned  1771 — 
1792,  and  who  gathered  literary  and  scientific  men  around  him,  was  himself  a 
distinguished  author.  He  wrote  poems,  orations,  dramas,  &c.,  both  in  the 
Swedish  and  French  languages.  J.  H.  Kellgren,  died  1795,  stands  foremost  in 
the  list  of  elegant  writers.  In  theology,  S.  Odmann,  died  1829,  author  of  many 
works  in  theology,  natural  history,  and  geography,  and  a  number  of  good 
psalms  which  he  produced  lying  in  his  bed  during  forty  years.  M.  Lebnberg, 
died  1808,  elegant  sermons ;  history,  J.  Hallenberg,  died  1838,  £.  M.  Fant^ 
died  1817;  in  philosophy,  Th.  Thorild,  died  1808,  N.  Rosenstein,  died  1824, 
and  C.  A.  Ehrensvard,  died  1800,  author  of  the  Philosophy  and  the  fine  Arts. 
Philology,  M.  Norberg,  died  1826,  and  J.  A.  Tingstadius,  died  1827;  as  poets, 
besides  Kellgren,  C.  M.  Bellman,  died  1795,  the  Anacreon  of  Sweden,  J.  G* 
Oxenstjerna,  died  1818,  G.  G.  Adlerbeth,  died  1818,  translated  excellently 
Virgil,  Horace  and  Ovid,  B.  Lidner,  died  1793,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lenngren,  died 
1817 ;  chemists,  J.  Bergman,  died  1784,  and  C.  W.  Scheele,  died  1786.  M. 
Calonius,  died  1813,  has  left  important  works  on  jurisprudence.  D.  V.  Schul- 
zenheim,  died  1823,  and  O.  Y.  Akrell,  died  1806,  renowned  physicians.  Sergell, 
sculptor,  died  1814. 

The  fifth  period,  called  the  Leopold  period,  extends  from  1795  to  1810. 
C.  G.  Leopold,  died  1829,  author  of  philosophical  treatises,  poems  and  dramas. 
Author  of  sermons,  J.  O.  Wallin,  Archbishop,  died  1839.  To  him  especially 
the  Swedish  church  owes  her  improved  hymn  book.  F.  M.  Fransen,  born 
1769,  DOW  Bishop  of  Hernosand,  author  of  sermons,  poems,  psalms ;  C.  P. 
Hagberg,  born  1778,  sermons;  J.  J.  Hedren,  bom  1775,  Bishop  of  Linkoping, 
and  J.  Astrom.  As  poets,  besides  Leopold,  Wallin  and  Franger,  Esaias  Tegner, 
Bishop  of  Wexio,  born  1782,  author  of  many  works,  J.  Stenhammar,  A.  T. 
Skoldebrand,  C.  Zindegren,  M.  Chorens,  J.  F.  Stierstolpi ;  eminent  physicians, 
three  brothers  Afzelius,  A.  H.  Flomsan,  J.  F.  Sacklen ;  in  natural  history  and 
philosophy,  O.  Swartz,  A.  J.  Retzins,  K.  P.  Plumberg,  J.  W.  Dalhroan,  and 
chiefly  Jacob  Berzelius,  born  1779,  the  most  celebrated  of  living  chemists.  P» 
Horberg.    This  was  a  good  period. 

Sixth  period,  from  1810  to  the  present  time,  called  the  period  of  the  New 
School,  a  reformation  in  literature  made  by  the  publication  of  a  journal  called 
^Polvphem,^  by  J.  C.  Askelaf,  now  sole  editor  of  the  "^inerwi;"  another 
called  "*  Phospkorus,^^  by  P.  D.  A.  Atterbone  and  F.  W.  Palmblad,  and  Iduna^  by 
E.  G.  Geger.  These  accused  the  old  school  of  copying  French  literature,  and 
preferred  the  German  as  a  model.  At  this  time  the  study  of  ancient  Swedish 
history  and  literature  became  more  general.  L.  Haromarskold,  died  1827^ 
perhaps  the  most  zealous  of  the  new  school,  published  many  works,  amonff 
which  was  a  history  of  Swedish  literature  from  the  earliest  times.  Poets,  EL 
Stagnelius,  born  1793,  died  1823,  a  poetical  genius  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  in 
any  country,  P.  H.  Ling,  died  1838,  equally  eminent  for  poetry  and  eymnastic 
exercises,  I.  Sjoberg,  known  by  the  name  Vital  is,  K.  A.  Nicander,  died  1839^ 
Atterbone,  above  named,  born  1799,  at  present  professor  in  Upeal,  author  of 
many  poems  and  philosophical  works,  B.  von  Beskow,  bom  17^  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Nyberg,  born  1785,  known  as  Eophrosyne,  A.  A.  Grasstrom,  born  1800,  pro^ 
feasor,  son-in-law  to  Bishop  Franzen,  S.  Hedbom,  born  1783,  A.  Lindeblar,  bom 
1800,  C.  F.  Dablffren,  born  1791,  author  of  humorous  poems,  P.  Wieselgren, 
born  1800,  Miss  F.  Bremer,  authoress  of  many  beautiful  moral  novels,  bora 
1802;  historians,  E.  G.  Geyer,  born  1783,  now  professor  in  Upsala,  A.  fiff» 
Strirmholm,  born  1787,  M.  Bruzelius,  born  1786,  J.  Ekelund,  died  1840,  F.  W» 
Palmblad,  born  1788,  anthor  of  various  historical  and  geographical  works,  A. 
Fryxell;  theological  writers,  besides  those  already  named,  J.  H.  Thomander^ 
born  1798,  professor  in  Lund,  a  man  of  great  genius  and  acquirements,  C.  G. 
Rogberg,  died  1834,  A.  Londgi^n,  died  1838. 
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A  theological  journal,  quarterly,  in  Lund,  by  Professors  Reuterdabt  and 
Thomander,  (closed  with  1840);  another  in  Upsala,  by  Professors  C.  E.  Fahler- 
antz,  G.  Kiros  and  C.  J.  Almgrist.  A  literary  weekly  Gazette  commenced  in 
Lund  this  year.  N.  Bruher,  Bishop  of  Gotteuburg,  compendium  of  Theology 
and  Church  History.  Professor  B.  K.  H.  Hoger,  died  1812,  eminent  for  phi- 
losophical writings,  as  also  N.  F.  Biberg,  died  1827,  S.  Grubbe,  born  1786, 
formerly  professor  in  Upsala,  now  minister  for  the  ecclesiastical  department, 
author  of  a  distinguished  work  on  ''the  doctrine  of  right  and  community.*'  The 
best  lawyers  are  J.  H.  Backman,  H.  S.  Collin,  C.  J.  Scbly ter,  and  J.  G.  Rirkert 
P.  G.  Cederschiold,  professor,  author  of  a  treatise  on  midwifery.  J.  Hwasser, 
professor  in  Upsala,  author  of  medical  treatises.  Natural  history.  Prof.  E.  Friss, 
a  renowned  botanist;  C.  A.  Agardt,  bishop  in  Carlstad,  botanical,  and  other 
works ;  Prof.  G.  Wakenberg,  botany ;  S.  Nilson,  professor  natural  history ; 
B.  F.  Fries,  died  1839,  C.  J.  Sunderall,  A.  Retzins,  famous  anatomist.  Painters, 
A.  Laurens,  Sandberg,  Fahlerantz,  Westin,  Sidermark,  and  Wirkenberg. 
Sculptors,  Bystrom,  Fogeberg,  distinguished,  Quamstrom.  Statistics,  C.  Fora- 
sell,  and  W.  Hisinger.  Geology,  H.  Jarta,  eminent  for  style.  Professor  C. 
Forssell,  artist,  published  *'A  Year  in  Sweden,"  containing  48  exceedingly 
good  engravings  of  Swedish  costames. 


IL    Education  and  Literary  Institutions  in  Sweden. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  although  the  government  of  Sweden  has  ootil 
this  day  done  nothing  for  the  promotion  of  primary  schools,  yet  it  is  supposed 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  one  grown  person  out  of  a  thousand,  even  including 
the  Laplanders,  who  cannot  read.  This  statement,  it  is  probable,. is  somewhat 
too  strong.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  very  few  com- 
paratively who  do  not  know  how  to  read,  and  almost  all  know  how  to  write. 
And  yet  this  has  not  been  so  much  the  result  of  instruction  in  schools,  as  at 
the  fireside.  Parents  have  taught  their  children,  and  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion this  has  been  so.  They  have  felt  that  this  was  as  much  a  part  of  their 
duty,  as  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  their  offspring.  Necessity  has  also 
co-operated  to  bring  about  this  result;  for  in  the  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the 
kingdom  it  has  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  schools,  save  upon 
the  peripatetic  method  which  now  exists  in  Norway — and  is  wholly  a  modern 
invention. 

This  general  diffusion  of  elementary  instruction  among  the  people  is  justly 
ascribed  to  the  laudable  zeal  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  his  immediate  successors. 
John  III.  ordered  that  the  nobleman  who  was  unable  to  read  should  forfeit  his 
nobility — a  law  which  exists  until  this  day.  And  Charles  XL,  in  1684,  required 
the  clergy  to  see  that  every  individual  in  their  parishes  should  be  taught  to 
read.  He  also  made  it  a  law  that  no  marriage  should  be  celebrated  unless  the 
parties  had  previously  taken  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  that  none  should  partake 
of  this  ordinance  who  could  not  read  and  who  was  not  instructed  in  religion. 
The  law  still  stands  which  requires  every  one  to  present  himself  to  the  pastor 
of  the  parish  in  which  he  resides  in  order  to  receive  the  necessary  instruction 
for  coming  to  the  communion  table,  or  making  his  first  communion,  as  it  is 
called.  And  in  case  he  does  not,  the  civil  authorities,  upon  information  given 
by  the  pastor,  may  send  a  constable  to  bring  him !  It  does  not  follow  that  he 
will  be  admitted  to  the  communion  immediately  upon  his  presenting  himself; 
but  he  must  present  himself  for  the  necessary  instruction.  AH  this  renders 
elementary  instruction  absolutely  necessary.  No  man  can  bear  testimony  in  a 
court  of  justice,  unless  be  has  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
within  one  year  before  the  time  of  his  giving  his  testimony.  Ail  these  regu- 
lations, however  unreasonable  some  of  them  are,  and  injurious  to  religion,  have 
operated  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  elementary  education. 

Parish  schools  are  by  no  means  very  numerous.  Wherever  there  are  lands 
or  rents  bequeathed  to  their  support,  and  in  some  other  places,  they  exist.  In 
most  places  they  are  fixed ;  and  in  some  they  are  ambulatory}  ae  in  Norway. 
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The  total  number  of  these  'schools  is,  however,  unknown.  In  the  province  of 
Wexio-lan,  in  86  parishes  or  sub-parishes,  there  were  lately  but  39  schools 
'  of  all  descriptions,  for  giving  elementary  instruction ;  and  yet  in  that  province, 
out  of  40,000  people,  only  one  adult  was  found  who  could  not  read.  It  is 
supposed  that  one  half  of  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom  have  no  schools ;  the 
children  being  taught  by  their  parents  at  home. 

Peter  Lastradius,  who  was  lately  a  missionary  in  Lapland,  and  who  was 
himself  a  son  of  one  of  the  settlers  in  the  colonies  which  border  that  country, 
l^ves  a  very  interesting  account  in  his  **  Journal  of  a  Year's  Missionary  Service 
in  Lapland,"  published  in  1836,  of  the  privations  and  hardships  which  his  parents 
had  to  endure  in  the  lonely  forests,  far  from  any  other  habitation.  **  Yet,"  says 
he,  ^  with  all  their  poverty,  and  all  their  striving  for  the  most  pressing  necessities 
of  life,  our  parents  never  forgot  or  put  off  the  teaching  of  us  to  read.  Before 
we  could  well  speak,  our  father  taught  us  our  prayers ;  and  these  were  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night  Our  mother  spared  no  pains  to 
teach  us  to  read  in  a  book,  and  at  five  years  of  age  I  could  read  any  Swedish 
book,  and  at  six  could  give  reasonable  answers  to  questions  on  the  chief  points 
of  Christianity."  And  this  was  done  in  one  of  the  poorest  families  of  these 
new  settlers,  which  gained  its  scanty  means  of  living  from  catching  fish,  making 
glue  from  the  horns  of  the  reindeer,  and  a  little  produce  from  their  dairy.  An 
interesting  fact  is  stated  in  this  work,  which  is,  that  learning  is  held  in  such 
respect,  even  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Sweden,  that  students  who  have 
concluded  their  course  of  education  at  the  gymnasium  in  Hernosand,  but  who 
have  not  sufficient  pecuniary  resources  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  studies 
at  Upsala,  receive  recommendations  from  the  Consistory,  and  a  permission  to 
collect  a  viatecum,  or  the  means  of  going  to  the  University,  within  certain 
parishes.  '*  And  every  peasant  thinks  it  a  duty  to  give  them  something,  gen- 
,  erally  12  skillings ;  and  the  poorest  scholar  will  thus  collect  from  dOO  to  700 
dollars" — 75  to  175  dollars  of  our  money.* 

The  attention  of  the  present  Diet  has  been  called  to  the  subject  of  primary 
schools,  and  it  will  not  be  long,  it  is  believed,  before  the  government  will  take 
up  the  question  in  earnest,  and  establish  a  system  by  which  a  more  extended 
education  may  be  secured  to  all  the  people.  In  this  respect  Norway  has  set  a 
most  noble  example  to  her  partner  in  the  Scandinavian  Commonwealth. 

Above  the  common  or  primary  schools  there  are  gymnasia— some  12  or  15  in 
number — ^which  answer  in  some  respects  to  our  colleges,  though  not  equal  to 
the  best  of  them,  particularly  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  branches. 

There  are  also  what  are  called  Trimal^  SchooUf  which  answer  nearly  to  our 
high  schools,  and  exist  in  a  number  of  the  largest  cities  and  towns.  In  the  trivial 
schools,  besides  the  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  a  common  Swedish 
education,  the  elements  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics,  are  taught  In  some,  if  not  all  of  these  trivial  schools,  and 
perhaps  in  some  of  the  gymnasia,  there  are  what  are  called  apologistio  classes, 
or  classes  for  learning  the  modern  languages,  such  as  the  French,  the  German, 
and  the  English.  But  if  any  one  wishes  us  to  tell  why  they  are  called  Apolo- 
giBiic  classes,  we  have  to  say  most  respectfully  to  him  that  we  do  not  know. 

There  are  two  Universities  in  Sweden — at  Upsala  and  Lund.  The  University 
of  Upsala  is  the  oldest,  having  been  founded  by  Sten  Sture  in  the  year  1477. 
That  of  Lund  was  founded  in  1668.  The  University  of  Upsala  is  the  older  and 
better  endowed  of  these  two  universities.  The  present  number  of  students  in 
actual  attendance  is  about  1,000 ;  though  the  number  on  the  books  and  who  are 
attending  at  intervals — some  being  away  engaged  in  teaching  or  for  other 
causes  occasionally — ^is  not  much  short  of  1,500.    The  number  of  professors  is 


*  We  have  taken  theie  facte  from  Mr.  Laing*«  Tow  in  Sweden^  pagee  18&— )88.  Thej  were  fally 
ooD6riiied  by  the  teetiniony  of  teveral  exooDent  pereon*  whom  we  met  at  Hiidiksvall,  during  oar  vieit  to 
theDortb,  ae  well  ae  by  the  good  Blihop  Frenaen,  wboee  dioeese  extends  from  Hernoeand  ae  he  Motre 
over  all  the  northern  part  or  the  kingdom.  We  bad  the  pieaeure  of  making  the  aeqaalntance  of  tbia 
diatingniebed  biihop  and  peat,  and  rejoieed  to  And  fo  good  a  man  in  cborge  of  thii  vast  bjrperboreao 
dioeeie. 

t  Sp  called  from  the  Latin  word  Triviam,  or  a  place  where  three  itreete  meet  It  ii  therefore  eqaivaleot 
to  oar  ezpraeeioo— «  public  pteee. 
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twenty-five,  together  with  an  undefioed  number  of  adjuncts  and  doeeniu.  Of 
these  twenty-five  ordinary  profeaaora,  four  give  instruction  in  theology,  two  id 
law,  five  in  medicine,  and  fourteen  in  philosophy,  which  comprehends  matbe* 
niatics,  chemistry,  Greek,  physics,  natural  history,  logic,  &c.  The  faculty  of  each 
of  the  four  departments  of  theology,  law,  die.,  confer  degrees  on  written  theaea, 
and  aAcr  a  certain  number  of  examinations  and  disputations.  But  thoee  degrees 
are  conferred  privately,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  philosophy.  A  Phh 
motiorii  or  Commencement  as  we  call  it,  for  the  conferring  of  degrees  in  this 
faculty,  is  held  once  in  three  years,  in  the  month  of  June. 

Charles  IX.,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  his  daughter  Christina,  endowed  this 
University  with  lands  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  from  the  annual  income  of 
which  it  is  sustained,  and  salaries  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  are 
paid.  When  the  Reformation  took  place,  the  government  appropriated  the 
tithes  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  monasteries  and  the  support  of  the 
regtdar  clergy,  (that  is,  the  clergy  belonging  to  some  order,  such  as  the 
Franciscans,  the  Benedictines,  dic.l  to  its  own  purposes  in  part,  and  in  part  to 
tlie  promotion  of  education ;  and  tne  University  of  Lund  was  endowed  out  of 
these  tithes.    Donationa  were  also  made  by  individuals. 

At  Upsala,  the  salaries  of  the  professors  are  paid,  in  part,  in  grain,  or  in  the 
money  which  it  is  worth  according  to  the  market  price.  The  highest  salaries 
are  300  tonde,*  which  at  the  average  value  of  7}  dollars  banco,!  produces  so 
income  of  2,335  bancO'doUars^  or  $871  87i  of  our  money.  The  adjuncts 
receive  65  barrels  of  grain,  or  about  200  American  dollars.  Of  course  aa  tho 
price  of  grain  fluctuates  very  much,  the  salaries  of  the  professors  alao  fluctuate 
much.  For  instance,  in  183i8,  when  the  price  of  grain  was  nearly  double  its 
ordinary  price,  the  salaries  were  nearly  double  in  nominal  or  rather  jfecuniarjf 
value.  As  in  the  other  Universities  on  the  continent,  the  professors  in  Upsala 
gain  something  from  their  private  courses  of  lectures.  The  docenUa  depend 
wholly  on  what  they  receive  in  this  way  from  the  students. 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Upsala  keep  up  the  old  arrangement  of 
JV*atto9w,  as  thev  were  called,  which  existed  formerly  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  indeed  in  all  the  early  Universities  in  Europe.  There  are  twelve 
nations  at  Upsala,  each  of  which  has  its  hall,  or  place  of  meeting,  its  dean,  or 
chief  officers,  and  its  various  ranks  of  aenioreSf  juniores,  &c. 

There  is  no  one  building  in  which  all  the  professors  give  their  lectures,  some 
using  the  old  library  for  this  purpose,  others  the  halls  of  the  ''nations,*'  in 
different  parts  of  the  town. 

The  following  table  of  statistical  facts  is  interesting  in  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sities of  Upsala  and  Lund ;  and  although  it  was  made  out  in  1830,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sufficiently  correct  view  of  the  present  state  of  those  Universities 
on  the  points  to  which  the  facts  relate,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  number  of  the  students,  or  any  thing  else  in  relation  to  these 
institutions. 
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This  view,  u  Mr.  Laing  justly  remarks,  is  highly  honorable  to  the  Swedish 
nation.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  reader,  that  it  is  from  the  sont 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  peasants  that  the  majority  of  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versities are  derived.  It  is  also  very  honorable  to  the  nation  that  the  students 
in  her  Universities  are  about  as  1  to  1,400  of  her  entire  population. 

Among  the  professors  at  Upsala  there  are  several  men  of  distinguished  merit, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  Professor  Geyer,  who  is  one  of  the  best  historians 
of  the  present  day,  and  a  man  of  very  general  attainments.  Their  incomes  are 
not  jneat ;  but  as  living  in  Sweden  is  not  expensive,  they  are  enabled  to  live 
comfortably  and  creditably  on  very  moderate  salaries.  They  are  as  a  body 
distinguished  for  urbanity  of  manners,  hospitality  and  attention  to  strangers,  as 
well  as  an  honorable  discharge  of  their  professional  duties. 

The  students,  too,  are  a  good  looking  body  of  young  men.  We  have  seldom 
seen  young  men  of  finer  appearance  than  those  whom  we  saw  take  their  degrees 
in  philosophy  at  the  promotion  in  June,  1836.  We  could  only  regret  to  see  so 
free  a  use  of  brandy  at  the  public  breakfast  and  dinner  on  that  occasion.  But 
we  do  not  know  that  the  conduct  of  the  young  men  was  more  censurable  on 
that  occasion  than  that  of  their  superiors  in  age  and  station,  and  who  ought  to 
have  exhibited  a  better  example. 

It  is  Dr.  Clarke,  we  believe,  who  affects  to  ridicule  the  uncouth  dress  and 
appearance  of  the  students  in  Upsala,  at  the  time  when  he  visited  that  Uni- 
versity. But  whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  celebrated  traveller 
respecting  some  of  their  predecessors,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  students  of  that  distinguished  seat  of  learning  have  no  mean  opinion  of 
themselves.  On  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Wingard 
as  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  and  his  induction  into  that  high  office,  a  few  months 
ago,  the  good  primate  of  all  Sweden  in  his  address  to  the  students  called  them 
his  *<  young  friends.**  This  familiarity  was  highly  resented.  **  Who  gave  hian 
the  right  to  take  such  a  liberty  with  us  as  to  call  us  his  young  friends,**  said 
they,  as  they  proudly  and  loflily  strutted  along  the  walks  in  the  *Groveof  Odin,* 
after  the  delivery  of  the  most  paternal  address  of  the  Archbishop,  ^  Who  gave 
him  the  right  to  take  such  a  liberty  as  that  with  us  ?  "  And  sure  enough,  we 
also  say,  who  did  ? 

PROFESSORS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  UPSALA. 

Iff  Theoloqt. 

i'lv/iffori.^Charles  Jonas  Almgvist,  John  Tbonander,  Ch.  Erik  Fahlcrants,  Andrew  Erik 
KoOs. 

AHjtmdt. — Andrew  Bernbardsson  Lundrvist,  F.  SjOsleoU,  Jacob  Ulrik  Seeerstedt. 

Docentit. — ^l^bure  Annersiedl,  Samuel  Laurence  LJuiigdabl,  Cbarlee  Wuliain  Park,  Andrew 
Erik  Norbeck,  M.  E.  Morenius. 

Iff  JuRlSPRDDEffCK  AffD  LaW. 

Pro/e9t(tn.^h  Ed.  BoCihius,  (Dean,)  P.  B.  Bergfalk. 
AiyuiuU,^C.  O.  Delkteu,  J.  C.  Liudblad. 

Iff  MSDlClffK. 

Profetiort  —Hen.  Will.  Romanson,  (Dean,)  P.  von  Afzeliut,  O.  Wahledberig,  Israel  UwaMer, 
C.  Hen.  Bergslrand. 
AdjuncU,—?,  J.  Liedbeck,  Obf  Glat. 

Iff  Philosopht. 

Profmon.'^L,  P.  Walmstedt,  1.  Svanbere.  I.  Bredman,  Samuel  Grubbe,  E.  Gu*t.  Ocijer, 
P.  D.  Amad  Auerhone,  P.  SjObring,  1.  H.  Schroder,  £.  Fries,  Will.  Fred.  Palmblad,  £.  Aug. 
Schroder,  Ch.  Th.  Jftna. 

Adfunett.-^E.  Wallgvist,  Hen.  Falck.  Gual.  Svanherg.  Hen.  G.  Lind^ren,  P.  Will.  AfzeliuL 
Jonas  Bern.  Runsleii.  Jonas  S**llen,  Christopher  Jacni)  BoslrSni,  Olof  Wingquisl,  CI.  Oloi. 
Rani«rOm.  Ch.  Jolui  Fant.  Jubn  Spongberg,  tti.  Will.  Boiiiger. 

DfixtHes —Olio  Prpd.  Tullb«»rg,  Ch.  Aug.  H<igberg,  John  Albert  DahlslrOm,  Nils  John  Berlin, 
Ch.  John  Tornberg.  Fred  Ferdinand  CarUon,  Ch.  Ed.  Z(*driiz,  Ch.  JuI'nj^  LenstrOin,  Em.  Gab. 
BfOrling,  Jac.  Ed.  SirOm,  Erik  Engelbert  Osllinx.  P.  N.  Eknian,  And.  Fred.  Bfckmau.  Gual. 
IlKinlM4d  Daniel  Rabe,  Ch.  Will.  Aug  Tham,  John  Fred.  JohatHion,  P.  Erik,  Svedbom,  Fr«d. 
Geo.  Arielius,  J.  Lar,  Samxetius,  Ch.  Jobu  Malmsieia,  Juhu  Peter  Arrheuius. 

Besides  these,  there  are  six  teachers  of  Exercises,  Music,  Dancing,  Fencing, 
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From  the  precedinir  catalogue  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  Univenitj,  in 
all  the  departmenta,  f&  professors,  20  adjuncts,  26  docentes,  (or  teachers,)  uid 
6  teachers  of  exercises ;  in  all,  75  persons  who  are  employed  in  giving  m- 
itruction  in  this  University.    There  are  abo,  at  this  time,  five  vacancies. 

UlfIV£R8ITT  OF   LcifD. 

In  the  University  of  Lund  the  number  of  ordinary  professors,  this  year,  is  24, 
viz:  four  in  the  theological  faculty,  four  in  the  legal,  four  in  the  medical,  and 
twelve  in  the  philosophical.    Besides  these,  there  are  11  adjunct  professors. 

The  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  is  450,  of  whom  about  100  are 
students  in  theology. 

The  revenue  of  the  University  is  derived  from  several  sources : 

Rd.Bg9. 

From  land  and  tiihei,  7,000  Swedish  barrels  (tonde)  or  com,  (wheat  and  r}'e,) 

valued  ihis  year  at  60,000 

From  the  ioteresi  on  iu  own  funds,  1 1,000 

From  the  budget  of  the  kiugdom,  annually,  25,000 

96,000 
Rix-daler  Riksgalds,  or  24,000  dollars  of  our  currency. 

The  library  of  the  University  contains  about  70,000  volumes. 

Several  of  the  professors  of  this  University  are  men  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion, among  whom  we  may  mention  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Thomander,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology. 

A  theological  review  was  conducted  during  some  oight  or  ten  years  by  tbe 
Rev.  Drs.  Thomander  and  Reuterdabl,  Professors  in  Theology,  but  it  ceased 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1840. 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

[From  a  London  paper.] 

Paris  has  now  upwards  of  twenty-seven  daily  papers,  the  average  sale  of  whieh 
exceeds  90,000  per  diem,  while  London  has  only  nine  daily  papers,  with  a  sale  of  abont 
46,000  per  diem.  No  sufficient  data  exists  for  computing,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
tbe  number  of  copies  of  newspapers  at  present  annually  circulated  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  probably  does  not  fall  far  short  of  100,000,000.  (The  total  number  of  papers  issued 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1837,  was  only  47,248,000.)  Tbe  weekly  issues  of  the 
British  press  of  Lower  Canada,  are  29,000 ;  those  of  the  French  press  8,000.  The  earliest 
Spanish  newspaper  was  published  about  the  commencement  ol  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  1800  only  i^o  political  newspapers  were  published ;  and  but  a  few  years  ago,  only 
twelve  newspapers  for  a  population  of  12,000,000.  There  are  about  twenty  newspapers 
and  daily  journals  in  Portugal,  and  one  at  the  Azores.  The  whole  number' of  journals  in 
Italy  exceeds  200.  Few  of  the  existing  papers  date  back  further  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  The  Greeks  publish  nine :  four  at  Athens,  one  at  Napoli, 
two  at  Hydra,  and  two  at  Mlssolonghi.  The  Government  Gazette,  of  Corfu,  is  the  only 
journal  published  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  There  are  about  a  dozen  periodicals  at  Malta, 
most  of  them  weekly.  At  Gibraltar,  a  government  paper,  of  a  very  diminutive  size.  Is 
publbhed  daily.  The  journals  published  at  Constantinople,  in  January,  1841,  were  the 
Thgrim  Vakai,  a  government  paper,  and  the  Djerid&i  Havadis  in  vulgar  Tui^ish, 
containing  general  information.  In  the  whole  extent  of  Africa  there  are  fourteen  journals. 
One  has  appeared  at  Algiers  regularly  since  iu  possession  by  the  French  in  1830:  two 
are  published  on  tbe  western  coast,  at  the  AmAican  colony  at  Liberia.    There  are  eleven 

Eoliiical  newspapers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  half  which  are  printed  in  English,  and 
alf  in  Dutch.  An  official  gazette  was  established  In  Persia,  in  1838.  It  is  lithographed. 
In  Calcutta  there  are  six  English  daily  papers,  three  tri-weekly,  eight  weekly,  and  nine 
Hindustanee  weekly.  At  Bombay  there  are  ten  English  periodicals  issued  semi- weekly, 
and  four  Hindustanee  publications.  Two  weekly  English  papen  were  published  at 
CantoD,  but  are  now  removed  to  Macao. 
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jy  otes 


0X1  TBI  FRECBBINO  TABLK. 

Lamoillv  CoDifTT  If  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  Stite,  toward  the  north.  It 
was  constituted  by  act  of  Legidluture,  Novemt>er,  1835,  from  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Franklin,  Orleans,  Wsi^hington,  and  Chittenden,  and  embraces  twelve  townships,  in  oioe 
of  which  there  are  Congregational  churches.  It  Is  l>ounded  north* westerly  by  the 
County  of  Franklin,  north-easterly  by  Orleans,  easterly  by  Caledonia,  south-etfsterly  by 
Washington,  and  south-westerly  by  Cliittendeu  counties.  It  lies  principally  between  the 
two  great  chains  of  the  Green  Mountains.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Lamoille,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  which  pursues  a  westerly  course  through  Its  whole  extent 
8ome  of  the  townships  are  mountainous,  while  others  embrace  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  fertile  vallies  of  Yennont.  The  aggregate  population  at  the  census  of  1880  was 
less  than  9,000 ;  it  may  probably  at  the  present  time  somewhat  exceed  10,000. 

For  the  population  in  all  cases  reference  is  had  to  the  census  of  18S0. 

Cambridgb  Is  the  most  westerly  township  in  the  County;  situated  on  the  river 
Lamoille.  It  was  chartered  in  1781 ;  and  the  settlement  commenced  in  1783.  The  first 
records  of  the  church  are  lost,  hence  the  time  of  its  organization  is  unknown. 

Nothing  is  ascertained  of  Mr.  Wollage,  after  he  left  Cambridge.  He  was  previoasly 
•ettled  in  Guilford  in  this  State.  Mr.  1'ruair  received  his  theological  instruction  from 
Kev.  Holland  Weeks,  formerly  of  Pitisford,  Vt.,  and  who  has  since  become  a  Sweden* 
borgian.  Af^er  he  left  Cambridge,  he  was  settled  over  a  Presbyterian  church  In 
Sherbum,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  T.,  and  in  Cherry  valley,  Otsego  Co.;  from  whence  lie 
went  to  the  city  oi  New  York,  where  he  labored  for  a  time,  and  was  depoMd  by  tJio 
First  Presbytery  of  that  city.  More  recently  he  has  been  known  in  Hampshire  Co.» 
Ms.,  and  in  Cambridge  and  vicinity  in  this  State,  as  the  head  of  a  new  sect,  who  style 
themselves  the  Union  Church.  He  is  now  at  or  ne.ir  Osiwego,  N.  Y.  Alter  the  dis- 
mission of  Mr.  Truair  from  Cambridge,  the  church  was  destitute  of  a  pastor  for  near!/ 
twelve  yeara  and  an  half.  During  this  period,  they  were  supplied  with  occasional 
preaching  considerably.  Rev.  S.  Parmelee  of  Westfond  supplied  them  one  half  of  the 
time  for  four  years.  Mr.  Avery  studied  theology  with  different  ministers  of  the  Rutland 
Association.  He  resigned  his  charge  on  account  of  ill  health;  and  engaged  first  in 
firming  and  afterward  in  mercantile  business.  After  an  interval  of  more  than  ten  years, 
be  resumed  his  labors  in  the  ministry,  and  is  now,  it  is  believed,  in  Saratoga  Co ,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Ranslow  was  educated  at  the  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  at  Bangor,  Me., 
Bnd  since  he  left  Cambridge  has  been  installed  at  Georgia,  wliere  he  still  remains. 

Since  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Ranslnw,  the  church  has  been  greatly  convulsed  and 
divided,  by  the  efforts  of  John  Truair  and  his  followers.  There  has  been  latterly  a 
better  state  of  harmony.  They  were  supplied  the  last  year  by  Mr.  Adam*,  a  licentiate 
and  graduate  of  MMdlebury  College.  This  church  has  been  visited  with  several  in- 
teresting seasons  of  revival.  The  first  of  great  importance  was  in  1792,  about  50  sub- 
jects. The  next  in  1808,  about  20  subjects.  Of  these  we  have  no  meansi  of  ascertaining 
what  numk>er8  united  with  the  church,  as  the  early  reconls  are  not  fotmd.  In  1817  a 
most  precious  seaaon  of  refreshing  was  erjoyed,  when  68  were  added  to  the  church. 
Another  partial  revival  in  1827  added  12  (e  the  church.  And  in  1831  another  precious 
•oeason  was  enjoyed  under  Mr.  Ransbw^'s  ministry,  when  38  were  added.  Some  addi- 
tions to  the  church  have  since  occurred,  as  the  fruits  of  a  protracted  meeting.  Popu-  ^ 
latioo  of  the  town,  1,613. 

Edbv  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County.  It  was  chartered  1781,  and  the  settle- 
ment commenced  about  1800.  The  church  was  organized  October,  1812.  At  the  same 
lime  Mr.  Farrar  was  ordained  as  their  pastor.  He  remained  three  years  and  left.  He 
■went  into  some  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Nothing  of  his  previous  history  has 
been  ascertained.  Tlie  church  has  always  been  feeble,  and  has  hnd  no  oiher  pastor. 
It  is  supplied  at  present  one  fourth  part  of  the  time  by  Rev.  Daniel  Warren,  of  Johnson. 
Revivals  to  some  extent  were  enjoyed  in  the  years  1822  and  1823,  when  a  number  were 
added  to  the  church.  Populaiioa  in  1830,  461.  Church  consists  now  of  about  30 
membeti. 
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Elmors  is  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  Coanty.  It  was  chartered  in  1781,  and  the 
settlement  commenced  in  1790,  by  Martin  and  Jesse  Elmore.  It  has  progressed  very 
slowly  in  population,  containinf^  in  1830  but  441.  The  precise  dale  of  the  organization 
of  the  church  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  thought  lo  be  about  1820.  It  has  never  had  a 
pastor,  and  only  occasional  preaching,  and  has  never  exceeded  its  present  number  of 
members,  which  is  18.  The  church  have  now  settled  a  pastor,  Mr.  Jabez  T.  Howard^ 
with  a  promise  of  great  good  as  the  result. 

Htobpark  was  chattered  in  the  year  1781,  and  a  settlement  commenced  in  1787. 
It  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  County,  tlie  County  buildings  being  erected  near  \u  south 
line.  There  has  never  been  any  extensive  influence  here  of  ihe  Congregalional  de* 
nomination.  A  small  church  wan  gathered,  however.  In  the  summer  of  18S4.  It  has 
searc«'ly  now  a  name  to  live,  there  being  bat  biz  of  its  number  remaining  la  town. 
Population,  828— ^ow,  1,050. 

Johnson-  is  In  the  central  part  of  the  County,  on  (he  river  Lamoille.  It  was  char- 
tered January  2,  1792,  and  settled  about  the  same  liirie.  The  church  was  organized 
September  20,  1817,  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rawson,  of  Hardwick.  It  remained  destitute  of 
a  pastor,  with  occasional  supplies,  (ill  (he  aettleiripul  of  Mr.  Scott  in  1886;  thoui;h  he 
commenced  his  ministry  there  in  March,  18.34.  He  waa  a  native  of  England^and  came  to 
this  country  with  his  parents  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  pursued  classical  studies 
at  Burlington,  and  studied  theology  wi(h  Rev.  W.  Preston  of  (hat  place.  After  Mr. 
Scott's  disuiission,  the  church  had  only  occa:»ional  supplies  for  a  number  of  months,  till 
July,  1888,  when  Rev.  Daniel  Warren  was  engaged  as  a  stated  supply,  who  still  remains 
with  them.  He  had  been  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  pastor  of  the  church  at  Water- 
bury,  Vt.  There  have  been  some  seasons  of  partial  revival  enjoyed  in  this  church,  la 
1826  and  7,  14  were  added  by  profe.«»ion.  In  1830,  a  season  of  refreshing  wa;*  enjoyed, 
as  the  fruits  of  which  17  were  received  into  the  church.  In  1883,  another  revival,  26 
being  added ;  and  during  the  last  winter  there  has  been  another  season,  as  the  fruits  of 
which  12  have  been  received  into  the  church.     Population,  1,079. 

MoRRisTowN  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  County,  immediately  south  of 
Hydepark.  It  was  chartered  in  1781,  and  the  first  settlement  commenced  in  1790. 
Owing  to  a  defect  in  the  recorda  of  the  church,  the  precise  date  of  its  organization  is  not 
ascertained.  It  was  probably  about  July,  1807.  Mr.  Rorkwell  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Josiah  Hopkins,  of  Newhaven,  Vt.  Since  his  dismission,  he  has  labored  as  stated 
supply  in  several  towns  in  Vermont,  and  has  since  been  installed  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
but  has  left  (hat  State  and  is  now  preaching  at  Elk  Grove,  ill.  Mr.  Robinson  was  em- 
ployed for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  his  entering  the  ministry,  as  a  successful  In- 
structor of  youth ;  commenced  the  study  of  theology  with  the  late  Mr.  Cushman  of 
Fairhaven,  and  afterward  continued  his  studies  with  different  ministers  of  the  Rutland 
Association ;  was  licensed  by  them  in  September.  1823 ;  was  ordained  in  Underbill,  Vt. 
in  March,  1824 ;  was  subsequently  settled  in  Fairfax  and  Milton.  The  church  in 
MorriKtown  ha^  never  been  able,  wtthout  foreign  aid,  to  sustain  the  preached  gospel 
constantly,  and  had  never  attempted  it  till  the  settlement  of  their  presen(  pastor.  They 
have  for  many  years  been  much  embarrassed,  by  owning  only  one  half  of  a  house  of 
worship.  The  last  year,  however,  they  have  succeeded  In  erecting  a  small,  (hough  neat 
and  commodious  house,  for  their  exclusive  occupancy.  JVo  8ea$on  of  general  revwal^ 
from  (he  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of  itrace,  has  ever  been  enjoyed  here,  though  several 
partial  awakenings  have  existed.  Some  protracted  meetings  conducted  by  different 
denominations  of  Christians,  have  resulted  in  additions  to  the  several  churches,  and  it  is 
hoped  in  some  true  conversions.  The  greatest  accession  to  the  church,  in  one  year,  was 
in  1831,  when  more  than  thirty  were  received.    Population,  1,815. 

Stow  is  situated  In  the  southern  part  of  the  County.  It  was  chartered  June  8, 1768» 
and  the  settlement  commenced  about  1793.  The  church  in  this  town  was  organized 
November  21,  1818,  with  6  members.  It  has  always  been  small.  It  is  regretted  that 
80  few  facts  in  relation  to  their  first  pastor,  Mr.  Watkins,  are  ascertained.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Middlebury,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  studied  theology  at  Andover.  Mr. 
Carlton  was  graduated  at  Middlebury,  and  studied  theology  at  Andover.  By  request  of 
the  Vermont  Doutesdc  Missionary  Society,  Mr.  C.  came  to  Stow  and  spent  the  '■pring 
vacation  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  his  theological  course.  The  little  church  invited 
bim  to  return,  and  Ihe  succeeding  autumn  lie  complied  with  their,  request,  and  wa» 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church,  which  then  consisted  of  pcarcely  more  than  twenty  members. 
One  half  of  his  salary  has  been  as  yet  paid  by  the  Missionary  Society ;  and  though  the 
field  is  a  most  dilBcurt  one,  still  a  gradual  and  con!*tant  advance  his  l>een  made  by  the 
church  ia  streaglh  and  efficiency.    They  have  oompletod,  within  the  year>  a  Mat  and 
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tefteliil  hoti06  of  worship.    Thif  towo,  with  Morrittown,  eabneef  ooa  of  ibo  mort 
pleinot  and  fertile  Tallies  of  Vermont    PopulatioD,  1,970. 

Watsrtii«lc  ifl  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County.  It  wa«  chartered  1788»  by  the 
name  of  Coit*s  Gore,  and  was  not  or^ntuzed  as  a  township  ontil  the  session  of  Legislature 
in  1S24,  when  it  was  organized  by  its  present  name.  The  church  was  gathered  noder 
the  labors  of  the  devoted  and  much  lamented  missionary,  Abraham  Baldwin*  February 
25, 1823,  consisting  at  first  of  only  ele? en  memtiers.  The  church  enjoyed  very  little 
preadiing  for  a  number  of  years,  and  never  until  the  present  year  more  than  one  fourth 
part  of  the  time.  During  the  years  1828  and  1829,  Rev.  S.  Robinson,  then  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Fairfax,  supplied  them  a  part  of  the  time.  In  1829  a  very  precious  season 
of  refreshing  was  enjoyed,  which  brought  an  accession  of  twenty  to  the  church. 
Occasional  iSditions  have  since  been  made,  and  the  present  number  is  40.  The  last 
year,  the  church  erected  a  house  of  worship  in  compAoy  with  the  Methodists.  They 
are  now  supplied  one  half  of  the  time  by  Rev.  John  Gleed,  from  England.  PopulatioB» 
488. 

WoLCOTT  is  situated  in  die  eastern  part  of  the  County.  It  was  chartered  in  1781, 
and  settlement  commenced  about  the  year  1800.  It  has  progressed  until  latterly,  yery 
slowly  in  population.  Its  progress  is  now  quite  rapid.  The  church  was  organiaed  June 
11, 1818,  by  Rev.  N.  B.  Dodge,  then  of  Underbill.  It  consisted  then  of  only  six  mem* 
hers.  It  has  never  had  a  pastor,  nor  enjoyed,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  the 
labors  of  a  minister  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  time.  In  the  year  1837,  Mr.  A. 
Bachelder,  licentiate,  and  in  1838,  Mr.  Lyman  Lovewell,  licentiate,  were  employed  as 
constant  supplies.  This  church,  by  a  very  great  effort,  have  erected  a  comniodious 
house  of  worship,  of  which  they  have  the  exclusive  occupancy.  Several  seasons  of 
special  attention  to  religion  have  occurred  here.  Those  particularly  mentioned  as 
interesting,  are  in  1832-3 ;  in  1835,  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  D.  Rockwell,  when 
a  series  of  meetings  was  held  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  their  meeting-house  ; 
and  in  1838,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Lovewell,  when  twenty-three  were  added  to  the 
church,  as  the  fruits  of  a  protracted  meeting.  Present  number  of  the  church,  76w 
Population  of  the  town  at  the  last  census,  490— now  more  than  900. 


ROMANISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Tnnslatsd  from  ths  French  bj  Est.  Jotara  Tsact.] 

The  following  article  presents  some  yiews  of  the  history,  condition,  and  proepecte  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  which  will  be  new  to  the  readers  of 
the  Register.    That  immense  numbers  have  been  lost  to  that  charch  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  clergy,  Bishop  England  appears  folly  to  have  proyed ;  and  other  churches 
may  well  lay  to  heart  the  lesson  which  that  fiict  teaches.    On  many  subordinate  points 
his  statements  need  correction ;  and  on  some,  his  errors  are  pointed  out  in  notes  by  the 
translator.    JNotwIthstanding  its  errors,  the  article  is  yery  valuable,    it  is  well  to  see 
our  adversary's  cause  as  it  appears  to  his  own  mind ;  to  know  where  his  strength  lies, 
both  in  reality  and  In  his  own  apprehension  \  to  see  his  own  reasons  for  his  own  policy; 
to  know  how  he  regards  and  represents  the  past,  and  how  he  wishes  to  provide  lor  the 
future.    To  students  of  American  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  will  be  of  peculiar  yalue;  as 
it  will  direct  them  to  seyeral  points  which  need  to  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

The  letter  was  written  in  English,  but  published  in  French,  in  the  **  Annals  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  for  May,  1838;  (Vol.  X.  page  243;)  and  is  now  translated 
ihun  the  French  for  the  Register.  The  notes  appended  to  the  letter  in  the  **  Annals," 
are  retained  entire,  and  are  designated,  as  in  that  work,  by  numbers.  The  notes  by 
the  translator  are  designated  by  other  references,  and  by  the  letters  TV. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  '*  Annals,"  from  which  this  letter  is  tranalated,  is  a 
periodiGal  work  published  at  Lyons,  in  Fiancei  in  six  numbeis  a  year,  and  is  the  offieial 
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pablicmtioD  of  the  Roman  Catholic  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith."  That 
publication  formerly  boasted  mnch  of  the  rapid  progress  and  enconraging  prospects  of 
Romanism  in  this  country.  Of  late,  it  has  spoken  more  of  opposition,  of  difficulties,  of 
trials,  and  of  the  need  of  extended  and  continued  effort.  This  letter  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  means  of  changing  its  tone ;  though  other  communications  from  their 
bishops  here  mast  have  exerted  a  similar  influence.  We  have  in  this  letter,  therefore, 
the  principal  foaDdations  of  the  policy  by  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Europe  are 
now  guided  in  their  efforts  in  the  United  States. — TV. 

MISSIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Letter  from  my  lord  Engtand^  Bishop  of  Charleston,  to  the  Central  Council  of  the  Society 

for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faiths  at  Lyons, 

Geictlemen, 

In  the  letter  which  I  received  from  you,  dated  Lyons,  Augnst  19, 1836, 
you  propose  to  me  four  questions,  to  which  you  request  an  answer ;  and  you 
acconipany  them  with  some  remarks,  the  justice  of  which  I  readily  acknowl- 
edge.(l) 

Indeed,  it  appears  very  evident  to  roe,  that  instead  of  rejoicing  over  the 
increasing  number  of  the  faithful  in  the  United  States,  religion  has  too  much 
reason  to  deplore  the  immense  losses  she  has  sustained.  I  by  no  means  deny 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  Catholics,  of  which  the  cities  that  are  built  by 
thousands,  and  the  new  regions  brought  under  cultivation,  offer  incontestible 
proofs.  Still  less  can  one  doubt  the  increase  of  the  number  of  bishops  and 
priests,  the  erection  of  new  churches,  the  opening  of  new  colleges,  the  endow- 
ment of  religious  houses,  and  the  improvement  of  schools.  Nor,  finally,  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  number  of  Catholics  is  less  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  or 
even  that  we  are  as  feeble  as  we  were  five  years  ago  ;  yet  I  affirm  that  the  loss 
of  the  church  has  been  great  beyond  imagination. 

The  United  States  contained,  fifty  years  ago,  three  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Now,  there  are  fifteen  millions.  Of  these  fifteen  millions,  seven  should  be 
reckoned  as  the  descendants  of  the  three  millions  before  mentioned.  Deducting 
seven  from  fifteen,  there  remain  eight  millions  of  emigrants,  and  of  inhabitants 
acquired  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  But,  as  half  of  the 
emigrants  and  inhabitants  acquired  by  cession  have  been  Catholics,  it  follows 
that  if  there  had  been  no  loss,  the  number  of  Catholics  would  now  amount  to 
four  millions,  without  counting  the  increase  from  conversions,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Catholics  settled  in  the  United  States  before  the  American  Revolution.* 
But  it  is  still  a  question,  whether  the  number  rises  much  above  a  million.  I 
estimated  it  at  less  than  a  million  four  years  ago ;  but  I  have  found,  by  a  more 
accurate  investigation,  that  my  estimate  was  below  the  truth.  They  may 
amount,  now,  to  twelve  hundred  thousand. 

Here  the  remark  cannot  escape  you,  that  this  calculation  gives  a  result  alto- 
gether like  that  which  I  gave  you,  for  the  diocese  of  Charleston,  concerning  the 
number  of  descendants  of  Catholics  actually  found  connected  with  the  different 
sects.(2) 


(1)  The  qneitions  addresMd  to  my  lord  Eiif  land  in  the  letter  to  which  he  rafen,  will  appear  in  the 
eonrrn  of  bis  reasoaing. 

*  Bbbop  Bogland  donbtlo«a  onderratea  the  natural  inoreate,  and  therefore  overrate!  the  inereate  firom 
other  caoiea.  In  the  ^  Annals*'  for  September,  1838,  ia  an  extract  of  a  tetter  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Vincennes,  which  statna  that,  according  to  official  returns,  966,950  eroigranU  had  arrived,  within 
aiz^reara,  at  the  tingle  port  of  New  York ;  from  which  be  infers  that  350,000  had  arrived,  during  tne  same 
boriod,  in  the  United  States.  Supposing  emigration  to  have  been  going  on  at  the  same  rate  from  1790  to 
J838,  the  whole  number  would  be  only  9,800,0u0.  But  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  the  annual  number 
of  emigranU  from  Europe  has  been  far  less  than  in  those  six  years  ;  to  that  this  estimate  is  at  least  suffi- 
ciently liberal.  Something  should  be  added  for  the  natural  increase  of  those  emigrant  families ;  but  it  it 
well  known  that  such  families,  especially  among  the  Irish  Catholica,  do  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  onr 
native  Protestant  population.  Still,  it  ap|>ears  certain  that  the  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  is  far  less  than  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  emigrants  and  their  descendants,  including 
the  population  acquired  in  l^tuisiana  and  the  Floridas.  It  would  be  hard  to  show  that  the  difleienoe  ia 
not  more  than  one  million. — TV. 

(2)  ft  is  a  consolation  to  think  that  this  falling  off  of  (^thollea  ceama,  in  proportion  at  the  bishoprica 
are  multiplied,  at  the  clergy  becomei  mote  oumeroua,  at  the  emigraota,  in  a  word,  find  in  the  vaat  legiooa 
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An  my  refleetioiM  on  thk  aabject  farwtmf  yaan,— tad  yos  ni^ well 
that  I  have  ezanaioed  it  terioiuly^ — hare  led  dm  to  aaaigii  partkolar 
different  places  and  at  different  epochs,  for  this  freat  and  endoritt|r  eviL  Bnl 
however  nnmeroos  these  caoses  may  be,  and  in  whatever  circamstances  they 
may  hare  artsen,  I  believe  they  may  all  be  classed  under  one  general  head : — 
the  want  of  a  clergy  sufficiently  numerous,  and  possessing  the  necessary  qoali- 
llcations,  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  missions  in  the  United  States. 

But  I  will  endeavor  to  place  this  subject  in  a  clearer  light,  by  a  very  brief 
historical  riew  of  the  establishment  <A  the  Catholic  church  in  the  sevenl  coon- 
tries  which  form  the  United  States.  For  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy,  I  shall 
divide  it  into  several  epochs,  according  40  the  changes  of  government  and  other 
circumstances  which  have  affected  the  state  of  religion. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of  three  grand  divisions ;  fiffrt, 
the  regions  that  have  been  under  Protestant  dominion  from  the  time  of  their 
discovery ;  second,  those  which,  till  the  American  Revolution,  were,  at  least  to 
a  great  extent,  in  the  possession  of  Catholic  powers;  and  finally,  the  Tast 
country  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  lakes ; — a  country  which  is  yet 
almost  wholly  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians,  and  of  which  even  its  masten 
have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge. 

The  first  division  comprises  New  England,  or,  according  to  their  present 
names,  the  States  of  Boston,*  New  York,  New  Jerwy,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolines,  Georgia,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Alabama.  Here  the  English  and  the  Dutch  formed  aloMSt 
aJl  the  first  settlements ;  but  we  may  consider  Great  Britain  as  having  been 
mistress  of  the  country  from  iti  first  colonization ;  for  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch 
continued  but  a  short  time,  and  their  mode  of  government,  in  whatever  relates 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  was  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of  England. 

The  second  division  includes  Indiana,  Illinois,!  Missouri,  Arkansas,  a  part 
of  Michigan,  Liouisiana,  Mississippi,  and  a  part  of  Alabama.  The  possession  of 
this  immense  territory  was  either  divided  between  France  and  Spain,  or  held  I 

by  both  in  succession.  It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  speak  of  the  vast  solitudes 
that  extend  westward  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  which  form  the  third 
division. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  state  of  the  regions  that  form  the  second 
division,  in  the  different  periods  since  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  donunion 
there,  it  seems  necessary  to  explain  the  system  which  has  been,  and  in  many 
respecti  is  still,  followed  by  France  and  Spain,  in  their  possessions  beyond  the 

wbfeb  tb0T  have  |on«  to  tobdoe,  nlura  wb^re  tbey  may  worsbip^  aopporta  for  their  nlif  ion,  uaA  tehoolt 
fir  their  children,  lo  the  diocese  of  Charle«toii,  thie  loai  of  the  dencendmets  for  CktboTies  was,  in  a  Ibw 
years,  aocoidins  to  the  calculation  of  my  lord  Eojland,  about  50,000!  Now  there  are,  ia  tJM  same  dioeeae, 
not  more  than  from  twenty  to  thlrtr  defections  a  year;  and  this  number  is  more  than  balaaeed  by  ibat 
ef  eonversioDB  to  the  Roman  Catbone  religion.  This  explaioe  the  sadden  rafe  with  which  the  ministers 
ef  divers  sects  are  transported  at  this  new  aspect  of  afairs.  They  were  very  kind,  while  the  CathoHes^ 
few  in  nomber,  were  disappearing  in  the  crowd,  and  while  the  results  of  emigatioo  were  wholly  favorable 
to  the  Reformed  religion.  As  soon  as  the  Roman  Chnreh  eame  forward  in  some  decree  to  save  ber 
children,  her  prospects  changed.    They  perceived  It,  and  changed  their  tatngoage  and  their  eondvet. 


I^uch  has  always  been  the  spirit  of  Protestant  toleraace.    Hence  thoee  atrocious  catnmaiea,  ineaaaaatly 
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repeated  against  the  clergy ;  those  infamous  libels,  profusely  scattered  in  all  directions ;  thoee  appeaL 
evea  to  bniu  foroe,  which  have  eanaed  tbe  baraing  m  the  Ursaliae  Convent  at  Boston,  and  other  staular 
occurrences.* 

At  last,  tbe  very  excess  of  malice  and  elTrontery  seems  to  have  brooght  on  a  calm.  The  letters  of  mj 
lord  Brot6  have  informed  us  what  is  now  the  general  state  of  nkiad  in  that  coontry.  (See  Annals,  Na  SL 
p.  156;  and  No.  5d,  p.  208.) 

If  the  past  has  been  full  of  affliction  for  the  rising  church  of  America,  tbe  Aitnra  praseoCs  a  neve 
•heering  prospect;  and  tbe  members  of  the  Society  will  find,  in  tbia  abort  expeailien,  oew  MStsvee  to 
iodaoM  their  zeal,  and  to  continue  their  assistance. 

*  Bishop  England  is  responsible  for  this  geographical  blunder— TV. 

t  He  sustains  the  old  French  claim  to  this  region,  as  a  part  of  Canada;  and  aJto  the  Fnaeb 
•r  Looisiana— TV. 


•  The  Immlftr  of  (lie  Coorent  wu  net  aoaed  fa  tiis  way  here  dewribed.  The  Ihcis  vers  (hcse.  Oec  ef  (he 
HnrrfMNi,  h«d  diM|>pear«d,  ander  drcaiMUncet  which  excited  the  wupidoa  thai  ■he  bsd  been  ciihcr  Banlefed  • 
the  CwnTcni.  Buhop  Penwkk  |>romiMd,  in  one  of  the  newspapen,  to  explain  the  roytterf  of  her  dbappeana 
day.  When  thai  dajr  eame,  be  pufaiUhe«i  n«  explanation,  hot  prwnieed  that  one  aboald  appear  the  next  week.  This 
tbe  eiMpicion  and  the  exelirment.  The  Selectmen  of  ChartcMovn  made  ao  ofldal  Tlait  to  tbe  Convent,  to  aaeertain  whether  Mbs 
Hnrrffon  wri  alive  and  at  liberty.  The  Superior  refnted  to  admit  them,  drove  them  away  with  laanlC,  aad  thiealeaed  that  the 
Sbbop  ahmilcl  raiie  a  mob  of  "  ten  thmimnd  brave  Irlihmen.*'  who  ahotild  defeud  the  Convent,  or  If  k  waa  h»lmvrf.  tear  dewm 
tiw  houn*  of  the  Selectmen  in  retnllaiion.    This  deflance  of  the  civil  govern  mem  and  "  appeal  to  braie  forae^  bf  the  Beperiec. 

the  immerliflie  caute  of  the  buminf  of  the  Onvent.    See  thi  Beaort  of  BatMll*a  trial,  where  tte  nest  «— f«iti1  toOs  aie 

-ally  thBieetioMmjr  ertheSvpedoraadiker"  "         ~ 
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seat.  I  make  no  assertions  on  this  saliject,  and  shall  be  happy  to  learn  that  I 
have  been  misinformed.  It  has  always  been,  I  am  told,  the  policy  of  France, 
to  allow  no  bishoprics  in  her  colonies,  but  to  procure  from  the  Holy  See,  the 
appointment  of  priests  with  a  qwtsi  episcopal  power,  to  watch  over  the  other 
members  of  the  clergy,  and  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  confirmation.  At 
least,  such  is  certainly  the  practice  now  in  the  French  colonies ;  and  when  I 
have  inquired  for  the  motives  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  France,  I  have  been 
told  that  this  course  is  adopted  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  action  of  the  colonial 
government  by  the  creation  of  such  high  dignitaries  as  bishops,  who  must  be 
treated  with  great  deference,  and  also  to  avoid  exposing  bishops  to  any  un- 
pleasant consequences  which  might  flow  from  the  disrespectful  conduct  of  gov- 
ernors,  if  governors  should  ever  be  forgetful  of  the  respect  due  to  religion  and 
the  episcopal  office.*  It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  judge  of  these  motives ;  but 
I  may  say  without  impropriety,  that  such  a  manifest  departure  from  the  form  of 
government  established  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  followed  by  the  apostles,  endangers 
the  existence  of  discipline,  at  least  among  the  secular  clergy.  And  if  we 
believe  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  said  of  the  state  of  the  French  colonies 
before  1790,  we  shall  still  have  sufficient  grounds  for  saying  that  their  state  was 
deplorable. 

t.  may  be  permitted  here  to  notice  the  pleasing  contrast  between  the  colony 
of  Canada,  under  the  administration  of  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  and  the  countries 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  apostolic  prefects.  In  Canada,  religion  has  been 
respected,  the  faith  has  been  preserved,  discipline  has  been  vigorous,  the  clergy 
has  perpetuated  itself;  and,  after  the  example  of  the  clergy,  the  people,  strongly 
attached  to  their  ancient  institutions,  have  shown  themselves  full  of  zeal,  though 
under  a  government  hostile  to  their  faith,  and  industrious  in  the  use  of  measures 
to  subvert  it.(l)  I  ought,  however,  to  avow  that  the  Catholic  religion  flourishes 
also  in  Gaudaloupe,  in  despite  of  the  bad  system  pursued  by  France.  My  resi- 
dence in  that  colony  in  1633  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  learn  that  the  apostolio 
prefect  and  his  clergy  are  distinguished  by  great  regularity  and  zeal,  and  that 
the  governor  of  the  island,  who  respects  religion  himself,  takes  care  to  secure 
for  it  the  respect  of  others. 

The  system  of  which  I  have  spoken,  naturally  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
discipline ;  and  moreover,  in  the  colonies  the  priests  reside  so  far  from  their 
superior,  that  his  supervision  can  rarely  reach  them.  And  yet  the  greater  part 
of  the  colonists  are  men  who  have  left  their  country  because  they  were  regarded 
as  suspicious  characters  at  home,  or  in  the  hope  of  mending  their  broken  for- 
tunes ;  so  that  the  population  is  by  no  means  distinguished  for  good  morals, 
and  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  an  ecclesiastic  living  under  the  eye  of  his 
bishop,  to  effect  any  reformation  in  the  manners  of  the  colonists,  or  even  to  keep 
himself  unstained  while  residing  among  them. 

Spain,  which  has  been  less  lavish  of  testimonies  of  respect  for  the  episcopal 
character,  could  not  find  the  same  oblections  against  sending  bishops  into  her 
colonies ;  but  they  were  always  few  in  number,  and  although  several  of  them 
are  remembered  with  veneration,  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  have  been 
some  among  them  whom  the  Spanish  government  would  not  have  been  anxious 
to  see  wearing  the  mitre  in  Europe,  though  that  government  had  motives  for 
not  excluding  them  from  ecclesiastical  dignities.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  French,  the  duties  of  the  holy  ministry  have  oflea 
been  performed  by  priests  whose  conduct  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in 
Europe. 

Thus  we  have  to  regret,  both  that  the  clergy  were  not  under  suitable  control, 
and  that  they  contributed  so  little  to  the  edification  of  the  people.  To  these 
causes  we  must  ascribe  the  condition  of  the  churches  in  Louisiana  and  the 
Flortdas,  at  the  time  of  their  union  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  fact  within  my 
own  knowledge,  that  there  was  then  in  the  Floridas  but  one  priest ;  and  he, 
not  being  willing  to  come  under  another  government,  retired  first  to  Cuba,  and 

*  That  it,  in  plain  Engliib,  the  «xiitenoo  of  biiliopt  is  a  vary  great  inconTenience,  wkich  tha  French 
gorernmant,  tbongh  obliged  to  endnre  it  at  home,  will  not  tuflTer  in  the  colooiea.— TV. 
(1)  Thm  £of  liah  svmnmmtj  to  which  Caaad*  waa  aadad  by  the  tnaty  of  peaea  of  1763. 
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then  to  Ireland,  his  native  country.  Louisiana  was  not  nioch  better  supplied* 
When  the  possession  of  that  country  was  transferred  to  the  United  States,  it 
contained  only  an  ignorant  population,  nearly  destitute  of  priests,  and  conse- 
quently not  living  in  any  conformity  to  its  professed  religion.  A  great  part  of 
this  population  was  composed  of  negro  slaves.  I  know  very  well  that,  of  all 
countries  where  slavery  exists,  none  has  established  more  legal  guarantees  in 
favor  of  the  slaves  than  Spain ;  and  that  no  better  system  can  be  imagined 
than  that  which  Spain  has  adopted,  to  alleviate  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  a  state  of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  Yet,  in  Louisiana,  the  slaves  at  first 
showed  scarce  a  sign  of  spiritual  life,  because,  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  as 
well  as  under  that  of  France,  the  establishment  of  the  legal  guarantees  and 
other  precautions  used  in  the  other  Spanish  colonies,  had  been  neglected. 
These  considerations  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  the  condition  of  the 
Catholic  population  added  to  the  United  States  by  the  cessions  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Floridas.  Besides,  immediately  after  these  cessions,  people  of  all 
religions  and  of  all  opinions,  and  preachers  of  all  denominations,  threw  them- 
selves into  divers  parts  of  the  new  territory,  which  they  considered  as  a  vast 
uncultivated  field,  that  promised  an  ample  reward  of  their  industry. 

Long  before  the  American  Revolution,  while  Great  Britain  still  possessed 
her  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  Canada  was  ceded  to  her  by  capitu- 
lation. At  that  time  missionaries  had  collected  congregations  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wabash,  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  throughout  the  country  which  now  forms 
the  States  of  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  red  man,  who,  at  the  voice 
of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  had  abandoned  the  superstitions  of  his  fathen, 
received  the  sacraments  with  a  lively  faith,  and  a  humble  confidence,  and  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  truth.  But  after  the  country  had  changed  masters,  the 
missionaries  no  longer  had  an  open  field  there  for  their  labors ;  and  the  children 
of  the  forest,  faithful  to  their  creed,  might  be  seen  weeping  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river,  and  mingling  their  cries  of  grief  with  the  howling  of  the  winds,  as 
they  lamented  the  destruction  of  their  altars,  so  poor,  and  yet  so  venerated. 
The  axe  has  levelled  the  forests  ;  the  wild  beasts  have  fled  to  the  regions  of 
the  west ;  the  plough  has  opened  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  cities  have  risen  in 
crowds ;  the  power  of  steam  has  triumphed  over  the  force  of  currents ;  the 
bones  of  the  first  worshippers  have  already  mouldered  into  dust;  and  yet  Eas- 
kaskia  and  many  other  places  still  exhibit  the  ruins  of  the  first  Christian  estab- 
lishments, where  the  Ottawas,  the  Illinois  and  the  Pottawatomies  resorted  to 
exchange  their  wampum,  smoke  their  calumets  together,  and  bury  their  hatchets 
in  token  of  peace,  while  their  eyes  were  bedewed  with  tears  at  the  recital  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God.  England  became  mistress  of  those  countries ; 
tiie  Christian  sacri6ce  was  abolished ;  the  Revolution  soon  followed ;  and  the 
American  eagle,  mounting  aloft  in  the  vigor  of  youth  and  in  the  joy  of  victory* 
saw  no  vestige  of  the  Catholic  worship  in  those  desolated  regions. 

I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  those  parts  of  the  country,  which  were 
originally  under  Protestant  dominion.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  they  dif- 
fered essentially  from  each  other.  New  England  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  mother  country,  and  was  settled  bv  English  Protestants.  But  those 
Protestants  did  not  belong  to  the  Established  Church.  They  were  the  Puritans, 
who  pretended  that  the  Reformation,  (for  tiiat  name  is  given  to  the  great  apos- 
tasy of  the  sixteenth  century,)  had  not  gone  far  enough  in  England.  They 
complained  that  the  Established  Church  still  held  some  anti-scriptural  doctrines, 
and  pronounced  the  greater  part  of  its  usages,  superstitious,  anti-christian,  and 
idolatrous.  Persecution  had  driven  them  from  their  native  country.  After 
residing  for  a  time  in  Holland,  where  they  hoped  to  find  opinions  agreeing  with 
their  own,  they  came  to  settle  a  country  in  America  which  had  been  ceded  to 
them  by  the  English  government,  and  for  which  they  had  negotiated  with  the 
Indians.  The  Puritans,  then,  were  enemies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
would  not  permit  those  who  differed  from  them  in  sentiment,  to  reside  in  their 
territory.  But  as  discussions  necessarily  arise  among  those  who  adopt  the 
private  interpretation  of  Scripture,  which  they  regard  as  the  inalienable  right  of 
each  individual,  they  soon  began  to  persecute  each  other,  and  separated,  to 
plant  new  coloniesi  all  agreeing  in  the  determination  to  exclude  the  Catholics. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  their  neighbors  the  Dutch,  then  masters  of  the  country 
which  now  forms  the  State  of  New  York  and  a  part  of  New  Jersey.  Their 
errors  were  faithfully  followed  by  the  English,  who  succeeded  them. 

The  name  of  Virginia,  at  that  time,  was  applied  to  the  whole  region  compre* 
bending  not  only  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  also  the  Carolinas,  and  the  vast 
solitudes,  then  unknown,  extending  westward  and  southward,  even  to  the  un- 
determined boundaries  of  Florida.  There  the  colonists,  who  were  faithful 
adherents  of  the  Established  Church,  introduced  into  their  code  all  the  atrocious 
laws  which  had  been  enacted  in  England  against  the  Catholics.  But  there  was 
an  habitual  animosity,  the  consequence  of  religious  antipathies,  between  Vir- 
ginia and  New  England. 

Meanwhile,  a  company  of  English  Catholics,  with  a  small  number  of  Irish, 
landed  in  America  under  the  conduct  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  left  his  country  to 
enjoy  his  religion.  They  settled  in  Maryland,  on  land  of  which  they  had 
obtained  a  grant,  and  proclaimed  entire  religious  liberty  to  every  man  professing 
'Christianity,  of  whatever  sect*  Afler  a  short  struggle  with  the  Virginians, 
who  attempted  to  expel  them,  they  were  enabled  to  live  in  peace,  and  their 
colony  soon  became  prosperous.  More  than  once,  both  Virginians  and  inhabi- 
tants of  New  England  sought  in  the  hospitality  of  Maryland,  a  refdge  from  the 
consequences  of  party  rage  at  home ;  and  they  were  not  only  protected  in  their 
civil  rights,  but  were  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  citizens. 

Some  years  afterwards,  a  considerable  number  of  Quakers  came  with  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  formed  a  colony  between  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  They 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  enact  laws  against  such  as  differed  from  them  in 
doctrine ;  and  yet,  for  a  long  time,  there  were  but  few  Catholics  in  that  colony. 

The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  England  in  1641,  and  which  raised  the 
Presbyterians  and  Calvinists  to  power,  exerted  a  sensible  influence  on  the 
colonies.  The  Maryland  settlement  was  not  yet  twenty-five  years  old ;  and 
yet  the  Catholics  already  found  themselves  deprived  of  their  rights,  civil,  reli- 
gious, and  political,  by  a  band  of  strangers  to  whom  they  had  given  asylum 
while  seeking  to  escape  from  the  cruelty  of  their  fellow  religionists,  and  who 
now  combined  to  persecute  their  hosts.  The  laws  which  were  enacted  at  a 
later  period,  under  Charles  II.  against  the  Catholics,  and  which  took  from  tbem 
what  little  had  been  left  by  the  tyrannic  Elizabeth,  James  II.,f  and  the  perse- 
cutors who  succeeded, — these  laws,  I  say,  found  persons  in  the  colonies  willing 
to  execute  them.  Some  additions  were  afterwards  made  in  the  reign  of  Anne  ; 
but  the  new  legislators  of  Maryland  deemed  them  insufficient,  and  added  others 
still,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  malignity  of  the  English 
laws  against  the  Catholics. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  notice  the  character  of  some  of  these  laws,  which 
otherwise  might  not  be  suitably  appreciated,  and  for  which  some  unfortunate 
prejudices  have  too  often  served  as  an  excuse.  One  is  tempted  to  believe,  at 
the  first  glance,  that  they  relate  only  to  Irish  servants  arriving  in  the  colonies ; 
but  in  order  correctly  to  apprehend  their  spirit,  and  to  know  who  these  servants 
were,  we  must  resort  to  the  history  of  Ireland.    This  digression  will  throw 

*  Tba  En^rlifih  lawi  for  tlio  punhhment  of  heretici  were  made  bjr  thn  Roman  CatholtcR,  while  in  power, 
and  were  executed  by  them  with  relentloM  sovority,  both  before  the  Reformation,  and  during  the  bloody 
reign  of  queen  M«rv>  When  the  national  religion  became  Protestant^  the  definition  of  hereav  waa  changed 
of  cuurte,  and  the  rorroer  peraocutori  became  the  heretics,  and  were  liable  to  aufler  under  toe  laws  which 
they  themselves  had  made.  Whatever  the  Church  of  Rome  may  now  teach,  the  Romanists  of  that  day 
liela  that  no  heretie-~-and  thev  regarded  all  Protestants  as  heretics— ooold  be  a  lawful  magistrate.  Tbey 
held,  therefore,  that  Elizabeth  and  her  Protestant  successors  were  usurpers  of  the  throne  of  England,  and 
that  their  allegiance  was  doe  to  the  nearest  heir  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  They  wore  traitors  to  the 
Protestant  government  in  principle,  at  all  iime«,  and  traitors  in  practice  whenovar  they  had  any  hope  of 
placing  a  Popish  pretender  upon  the  throne.  Romanism  in  England  waa,  in  fact,  a  wide  spread  con- 
spiracy against  the  reigning  monarch,  and  Roman  Catholic  worship  was  a  means  of  keeping  that  coa» 
apiracy  alive.  The  laws  agninst  heresy  were  therefore  modified  and  administered  with  a  view  to  Hi 
•uppreasion;  and  then  the  Roman  Catnolics  considered  them  as  bad  laws,  which  ought  not  to  exist. 
They  wished  for  "  liberty  of  conscience,"  till  they  should  become  strong  enough  to  take  the  governroeot 
again  into  their  own  hands.  Such  was  the  policy  of  James  11.,  recommended  by  Louis  XI V.,  and  defended 
by  the  sophistry  of  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  advised  James  to  make  tho  deelarationa  rei^uired  of 
the  kings  of  England  in  favor  of  Prutestantiim,  as  the  most  likely  method  of  securing,  in  tinne,  tb« 
re-establishment  of  Popery  in  that  kingdom.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  policy,  the  colony  of  Maryland 
yras  settled,  and  its  laws  were  made. — TV. 

I  Aa  «rror,  probably  typog lapbical,  for  Jamea  I.->-7V* 
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moch  light  on  an  important  point  in  relation  to  the  missions  io  the  United 

States,  and  those  of  several  other  countries. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  Henry  VII I.,  urged  on  by  his  thirst  for  revenge, 
compelled  his  parliaments  to  legalize  his  anti-religious  innovations,  Ireland 
showed  herself  by  no  means  docile  to  his  caprices.    The  majority  of  the  ancient 
English  families  which  had  settled  in  those  parts  of  the  island  already  subjected 
to  British  rule,  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  ancient  faith,  as  did  also  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  which  still  preserved  their  independence.    When 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  both  her  interest  and  her  pride  required  her  to 
maintain  the  separation  from  the  Holy  See.     The  arrogance  of  her  father 
revived  in  her,  aod  the  parliaments  were  her  slaves.    Being  at  pesce  in  Eng- 
land, she  undertook  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  not  only  by  subdaing 
the  districts  which  had  never  acknowledged  her  authority,  hot  by  forcing  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  embrace  the  religion  that  she  had  made.    The 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Irish,  and  those  of  the  first  English  colonists, 
received  orders  to  abjure  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  to  substitnte  for  it 
that  of  the  queen.    Several  Irish  chiefs  refused  to  bow  beneath  the  yoke,  and 
the  nation  generally  showed  the  same  firmness.    The  history  of  the  partial 
triumph  which  Elizabeth  obtained,  appears  like  a  fable,  on  account  of  the  per- 
fidy, the  murders,  the  horrors  of  every  kind,  which  it  records.    Confiscatiott, 
deprivation  of  rank,  exile,  imprisonment,  and  the  scafibld,  were  the  means 
employed  against  men  whose  only  fault  was  fidelity  to  God ;  and  yet  Elizabeth 
did  not  live  to  accomplish  all  that  her  wickedness  had  led  her  to  undertake.* 
James  I.,  who  succeeded  her,  had  not  equally  formidable  talents ;  but  he  steadily 
pursued  the  path  that  she  had  opened,  and  Ireland  found  him  a  destructive 
despot    Entire  provinces  were  reduced  to  desolation  ;  and  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians came,  by  his  order,  and  took  possession  of  the  lands  from  which  the 
Catholics  had  been  expelled  by  all  the  scourges  which  persecution  can  wield. 
Charles  I.  succeeded  James,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  that  unfortunate  conntry. 
Europe  was  astonished  at  such  atrocities ;  and  the  oppressors,  adding  calumny 
to  their  other  crimes,  alleged  that  the  Irish  were  a  stupid,  ignorant  and  cruel 
race, — an  accusation  which  meant  merely  that  the  Irish  were  Catholics,  and 
would  not  apostatise.    It  is  true  that  they  were  poor ;  but  thev  were  made  poor 
only  by  being  plundered  ;  and  if  they  are  denounced  as  bands  of  robbers,  it  is 
only  because  certain  impregnable  points  still  furnished  a  refuge  to  some  of  the 
ancient  princes  of  the  country  and  their  faithful  adherents. 

England  had  lost  her  hierarchy.  Ireland  saw  her  cathedrals  and  their  estates 
pass  into  the  hands  of  men  introduced  by  force  and  sustained  by  the  soldiery ; 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  blasphemed  the  religion  to  which  those  churches  and 
estates  had  been  consecrated ;  and  though  the  episcopal  sees  preserved  their 
succession,  they  were  not  occupied.  Several  bishops  suffered  martyrdom. 
Others  were  courageous  confessors  f  of  the  faith.  At  that  time,  faithfulness  to 
God  was  called  treason  against  the  crown :  This  man  u  not  CtEsar^s  friend, 
(John  xix.  12) ;  and  since  that  time  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy  have  been  con- 
stantly denounced  by  their  oppressors  and  their  dupes,  as  men  who  excite  the 
people  to  rebellion. 

Cromwell  rose  to  supreme  power,  and  with  him'reigned  fanaticism,  hypocrisy 
and  rapine.  His  satellites  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  surface  of  Ireland, 
ransacking  the  most  private  retreats,  ruining  those  who  had  escaped  the  first 
devastation,  and  plundering  even  the  families  which,  under  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts,  had  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Catholics.  No  country 
was  ever  the  prey  of  a  horde  more  vile  and  voracious,  than  the  revolutionary 

*  AfUr  the  death  of  the  bloodj  queen  Mary,  Philip  of  Spain,  who  bad  been  her  hoiband,  became  a 
■ultor  for  the  band  of  Elizabetb,  but  was  rejected,  and  was  ever  after  her  bitter  eneoiy.  The  Banish 
prievta  in  Ireland  insti;ated  the  people  to  denv  the  right  of  the  heretical  Elixabeth  to  the  throne,  which 
the  Pbpiih  party  ataeitod,  belonged  to  Uary  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Rooiieh  faith  ia 
France.  Philip  tent  an  army  to  invade  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Papists  joined  him ;  bot  the  Spanish  troops 
were  eznolled,  and  the  whole  island  subdued.  The  conclusion  of  the  war  look  place  a  few  days  afler  the 
death  or  Elisabeih,  but  before  the  news  of  that  event  had  reached  Ireland.  The  treason  committed  by 
the  Irish  Papisu  in  aiding  the  Spanish  army,  Bishop  England  justifies,  as  nolhinf  bat  **  fidelity  to  God." 

t  A  •*  Confessor,"  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  was  one  who  had  avowed  himMlf  •  Chriatlu.  whea 
ealkd  npoa  by  the  heathen  mag iatnioi  to  worship  their  goda,  •■  a  letu— TV. 
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English  snny.  The  soldiers  of  Cromwell  took  possession  of  two  thirds  of  the 
lands  in  Ireland ;  and  the  Catholic  population  seemed  to  them  to  be  good  for 
nothing  but  to  furnish  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.*  This  is  the 
period  at  which  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  also  were  persecuted ;  and  it  was 
done  by  order  of  the  government  which  transferred  the  riches  of  Ireland  to  the 
hands  of  ignoble  adfenturers. 

The  history  of  all  revolutions  shows,  that  the  men  who  rise  to  power  by  means 
of  them,  always  endeavor  to  convince  the  world  of  the  unworthioess  of  those 
whose  places  they  usurp.  The  revolutionary  Protestants  had  seized  upon 
every  thing,  while  proclaiming  the  abolition  of  nobility  and  of  titles,  which  they 
pronounced  incompatible  with  the  law  of  God  and  the  rights  of  men.  At  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  they  changed  their  language.  They  clothed  them- 
selves with  all  the  titles  of  which  they  could  get  possession,  and  in  time  their 
children  became  the  most  influential  members  of  the  peerage  of  Ireland. 

The  Catholics  received  their  death  blow  on  the  flight  of  James  II.  f  They 
had  capitulated  on  condition  of  enjoying  religious  liberty ;  and  the  capitulation 
had  been  signed  at  the  very  moment  when  the  troops  of  William  had  been 
checked  before  the  walls  of  Limerick,  and  a  French  fleet  blockaded  the  month 
of  the  Shannon.  They  trusted  the  royal  word;  and  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  endure  the  outrages  of  a  parliament,  composed  of  the  upstarts  who 
tiave  just  been  mentioned.  Finding  only  tyrannical  oppression,  instead  of  the 
liberty  which  had  been  promised,  they  despaired  of  their  canse.  The  greater 
party  with  tears  of  indignation,  bade  adieu  to  their  country.  Some  of  these 
voluntary  exiles  were  hospitably  received  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spaln^ 
and  by  the  Catholic  states  of  Germany ;  and  families  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  Europe,  have  in  their  veins  the  blood  of  these  noble  confessors. 
Others  crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  join  the  Irish  Catholics  settled  in  Maryland^ 
hoping  to  escape  in  a  foreign  land,  the  pressure  of  the  yoke  which  had  borne 
down  their  heads  in  their  own  unhappy  country.  Men  whose  ancestors  had  for 
centuries  possessed  immense  fortunes,  were  found,  seeking  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence by  a  laborious  industry  ;  and  some,  to  pay  their  passage,  engaged  to 
labor  in  cultivating  the  soil  for  a  stipulated  time  after  their  arrival  in  America, 
at  a  price  below  the  ordinary  waffes.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
negroes  frosi  Africa  were  imported  into  America,  and  there  was  a  tax  on  their 
importation,  of  so  much  a  head«  The  legislature  of  Maryland  distinguished 
itself,  by  one  enactment,  among  many  other  tyrannical  regulations,  which  was 
intended  to  degrade  the  Irish  confessors  of  the  fiuth ;  an  act  imposing  the  same 
tax  OB  the  importation  of  an  Irish  servanij  as  upon  the  importation  of  a  negro» 
This  treatment,  however,  was  nothing  new  to  the  wretched  exiles ;  for  the  laws 
of  the  country  which  they  had  lefl,  ofiered  the  same  reward  for  the  bead  of  a 
monk,  as  for  the  head  uf  a  wolf.  But  the  negro,  though  a  slave,  could  practise 
his  religion  freely ;  while  the  servant  found,  on  the  soil  to  which  he  had  come  to 
be  taxed  and  degraded,  all  the  laws  which  had  driven  him  from  bis  home. 

It  is  only  by  studying  the  series  of  facts  which  I  have  repeated,  that  one  can 
understand  the  difficulties  which  hare  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  the  United  States ;  and  unfortnnately,  this  part  of  history,  so  neces* 

•  Biibop  Enclud  don  sot  toll  wlwt  brovf  ht  Cromwoll  to  Iraltiid.  It  was  the  •<  horriUo  rabellion,'' 
which,  hiivins  M*n  planned  ia  leeret,  waa  traachorouaijr  cummeaced  oo  tbo  93d  of  October,  1641.  TIm 
Rev.  Daniel  WilfiaiM,  who  lived  many  yeara  in  Iraimad,  in  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  preached  Oelober  S3, 
1689,  ^<  fiir  the  Proteatanta*  Deliverance  fnm  the  Iriah  Rebellion,"  eays  :••*  Two  hondred  thooaand  Prot- 
aatanta  were  destroyed  by  these  bloody  men.  Many,  at  the  first  bieakiog  out  of  this  rebel  lion,  were  iovited 
to  fbasts  b]r  the  Irish,  and  butehared  at  the  entortainment.  Mere  dying  waa  a  kindness.  Tediousnesa 
ftod  barbarity  most  heigklea  their  slaoghtora.  They  stripped  multitudes,  and  forced  them  to  uerlsh  with 
cold  and  famine  in  that  hard  wintar.  Crowda  were  boraed  together  in  barna;  many  drives  into  rivera, 
•od  such  as  attempted  to  escape,  were  forced  back  to  periah  in  the  watera.  Wemeo  with  child  they  ripped 
open.  Poor  babes  thay  tossed  on  pikes,  as  pleasing  aport.  Candles  were  made  of  men's  grease.  N» 
••trastiaa  af  womeo  or  ahildren  aonid  induce  to  pity.**  Thia  aecount  ia  suhatantially  eonfirmad  by  other 
witoasaea.  Theaa  atrocittea  continued  eleven  years,— till  Croaawall,  in  1653,  waa  aaot  to  Irelaad  to  pot 
•Q  end  to  the  rebellion ;  which  ho  soon  accomplished. —  TV. 

t  Jamas,  havinf  violated  hfa  eoronatioa  oath,  bv  various  aeta  of  arbitrary  power,  and  espeelally  by  his 
aodaavora  to  brine  Eagland  under  subjection  to  the  Pope,  and  finding  that  the  nation  would  not  bear  hia 
desnatism  and  duplicity,  fled  to  France,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  and  Mary.  The  next  year,  aided 
by  Louis  X(V.,  M  attempted  to  regain  possession  of  Irolaml.  The  Irish  Papists  generally  took  up  anna 
in  his  favor;  but  William,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  age,  repaired  to  Ireland  in  person,  and  the 
daeialva  battle  of  the  Boyoe  iooo  eampaUad  tkaai  to  aaa  Air  peaeo.— Tr, 
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sary  to  the  eolation  of  many  very  difficalt  qoestions,  has  been  not  only  neglected, 
but  despised.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  one  generation  must  be  affected  by  the 
position  of  that  which  preceded  it ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Catiiolic  population  of  the  United  States  is  descended  from  the  men 
whose  misfortunes  I  have  sketched. 

It  is  an  error,  as  all  who  understand  the  history  of  America  agree,  to  think 
that  Maryland  was  a  Catholic  colony  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  that  the 
Catholics  had  always  retained  the  ascendency  there.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  descendants  of  the  companions  of  Lord  Baltimore  are  at  this  day  Protestants, 
and  that  nearly  all  the  population  was  Protestant  when  independence  was 
declared.  The  number  of  families  that  always  retained  their  faith  and  a  part  of 
their  property,  was  very  small ;  and  among  the  servatUa  who  continued  faithful 
to  their  religion,  but  few  could  have  recourse  to  their  ministers  and  transmit 
their  faith  to  their  children.  The  clergy  were  especially  the  objects  of  perse- 
cution. The  priests  were  few  in  number,  and  were  careful  to  keep  out  of  sight 
of  the  Protestants,  who  hunted  them  like  noxious  animals. 

It  had  been  arranged,*  that  the  English  colonies  in  America,  and  all  the  other 
colonies  of  the  same  nation,  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  apostolic 
vicar  of  London.  This  arrangement,  which  appeared  excellent  in  theory,  proved 
disastrous  in  practice.  The  apostolic  vicar  of  London,  being  himself  surrounded 
witli  serious  difficulties  and  exposed  to  persecution,  could  neither  ascertain  the 
wants  of  the  colonies,  nor  apply  the  remedy. 

Thus  perished  a  colony,  founded  under  the  auspices  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
which  the  royal  protection  had  been  promised.  And  observe,  I  have  only 
sketched  the  conduct  of  the  party  which  accuses  the  Catholics  of  bigotry.  I 
have  just  briefly  described  the  means  which  enriched  the  fathers  of  those  who 
now  reproach  the  Irish  and  American  Catholics  with  their  poverty.  I  will  add 
one  more  touch  to  this  picture,  showing  one  of  the  methods  by  which  some  of 
the  nobility  enriched  themselves.  Some  Catholics  in  England  and  America, 
when  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  estates,  made  legal  transfers  of  the  title 
of  their  property  into  the  hands  of  Protestants,  who  were  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  who  consented  to  manage  them  for  their  benefit,  and  engaged  to 
restore  them  whenever  the  laws  should  allow  Catholics  to  possess  them.  Some 
Protestants  respected  the  sacred  deposits  committed  to  their  bauds,  and  thus 
saved  the  property  of  the  victims  of  law,  (if  such  iniquitous  enactments  can, 
without  profanation,  be  called  law);  but  for  others,  the  temptation  proved  too 
strong ;  and  persecutors  of  the  Catholics  now  boast  of  their  wealth,  who  are 
indebted  for  it  to  tlie  infamous  treachery  of  which  their  ancestors  were  guilty. 

I  have  said  that  in  Pennsylvania,  religious  liberty  was  under  no  legal 
restraint.  That  colony,  therefore,  furnished  an  asylum  for  Catholics  who  were 
persecuted  in  Maryland.  But  it  was  scarce  possible  for  them  to  find  a  priest; 
and  it  was  scarce  possible  for  the  Quakers  to  understand  that  the  Catholic 
religion  ought  to  enjoy  its  share  of  liberty.  The  Catholics,  indeed,  were  in  no 
danger  of  being  hanged,  banished,  pillaged  or  taxed  by  the  Quakers ;  but  there 
was  something  cold  and  repulsive  in  the  countenances  of  their  hosts,  which 
expressed  plainly  enough,  what  no  one  was  willing  to  say.  I  know  nothing  that 
better  illustrates  the  conduct  of  the  Quakers  towards  the  refugees  from  Mary- 
land, than  the  popular  story  of  the  Quaker  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  dog. 
He  looked  earnestly  at  him ;  and  seeing  people  approaching,  said  with  a  loud 
voice;  "I  will  not  hang  you,  I  will  not  strike  you,  I  will  not  cane  you,  but  I  will 
call  you  by  your  name ;"  and  as  the  people  around  began  to  listen,  he  solemnly 
uttered  the  two  words,  **mad  dog."  The  unfortunate  animal  was  forthwith 
assailed  by  the  by-standers,  and  beaten  to  death ;  while  the  Quaker,  who  had 
given  the  word  for  his  destruction,  looked  on  with  a  pitiful  countenance,  and 
pronounced  a  long  discourse  on  the  cruelty  of  people  towards  dumb  beasts. 
However,  I  would  by  no  means  ascribe  this  character  to  all  the  members  of  a 
society,  in  which  I  have  found  men  full  of  benevolence,  and  generous  benefac- 
tors.   I  only  wish  to  give  an  idea  of  the  position  in  which  the  Catholic  refugees 

*  That  it,  by  Uie  court  of  Room.— TV. 
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io  Penoflylvania  foand  themselves  placed.  I  will  here  state  one  fact,  amoDg^  a 
thousand  which  might  be  brought  forward  in  proof  of  it.  About  a  century  ago, 
several  Catholics  in  Philadelphia  wished  to  build  a  chapel  in  a  retired  part  of 
the  city.  Up  to  that  time,  nothing  had  ever  been  done  in  the  colony,  to  impede 
the  practice  of  any  kind  of  worship.  Yet  the  men  who  were  then  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  thought  it  indispensable,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  to  consult 
the  privy  council  of  England.  *'This  class  of  people,"  said  they,  ^is  every 
where  spoken  against ;( I)  and  though  there  is  no  law  against  them,  we  ask 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  allow  them  to  erect  a  building  for  religious  purposes." 
The  response  echoed  the  sentiment  of  the  inquiry.  **  There  is  no  law  in  the 
colony  which  authorizes  you  to  oppose  the  attempt  of  the  Catholics ;  but  the 
privy  council  desires  that  its  execution  may  be  impeded  as  much  as  possible." 
And  the  colonists  certainly  showed  no  disposition,  in  their  treatment  of  this 
matter,  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  censure  of  their  rulers  at  homo.  What  I 
hare  said  may  illustrate  the  tolerance  of  the  Pennsylvanians.  Every  where  elsSi 
the  Catholic  religion  was  formally  excluded. 

The  preceding  remarks  show  sufficiently  what  obstacles  the  Catholic  emi- 
grants met  on  their  entrance  into  the  English  colonies.  Before  the  year  1771, 
the  Irish  Catholics  had  settled  scarce  any  where  except  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  Borne  German  Catholics  had  also  settled  in  Pennsylvania;  but 
so  destitute  of  priests,  that  the  most  diligent  research  discovers  but  two  or 
three.  Being  thus  deprived  of  all  spiritual  aid,  separated  from  their  companions 
in  misfortune,  estranged  from  their  relatives,  lost,  so  to  speak,  in  the  midst  of 
sectarians,  accustomed  to  see  the  true  religion  outraged  and  its  adherents 
ridiculed  and  abused,  and  finally,  seeing  no  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to 
practice  it,  the  greater  part  of  them  ceased  to  make  profession  of  their  faith, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led  to  the  Protestant  temples,  married  wives  from 
Protestant  families,  and  their  children,  learning  only  false  notions  of  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors,  knew  it  only  to  hate  it  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Catholics  who  emigrated  to  New  England,  are  now  sectarians. 
Yet  it  is  asserted  that  more  than  half  of  the  regular  troops  furnished  by  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  the 
Penmylvcmia  lines,  were  Irish  Catholics;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
thougn  the  church  had  suffered  enormous  losses  from  the  causes  that  I  have 
enumerated,  it  still  presented,  at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  an  imposing  mass, 
composed  in  a  great  measure  of  Irish,  of  whom  perhaps  a  third  part  were  born 
in  Ireland.  The  revolution  gradually  effaced  the  laws  which  authorized  perse- 
cution ;  but  it  could  not  create  a  clergy,  nor  destroy  prejudices  which  had  taken 
such  deep  root,  and  which  had  been  so  industriously  nourished  by  incessant 
calumnies;  and  even  afler  the  revolution,  it  was  many  years  before  all  the 
States  effaced  from  their  constitutions  the  laws  which  excluded  the  Catholics 
from  all  offices  of  honor,  profit  and  trust 

To  understand  perfectly  the  state  of  religion  before  the  revolution,  we  must 
consider  the  consequences  of  the  cession  of  Canada ;  which  may  be  considered 
as  comprising  the  region  now  called  Lower  Canada,  extending  from  Quebec  to 
Montreal.  There  is  the  country  which  I  shall  call  Canada ;  and  the  region 
which  comprehends  Upper  Canada  and  the  countries  west  of  the  United  States, 
ceded  by  France  to  England,  I  shall  call  the  External  Territory.  Under  the 
government  of  France,  the  religious  interests  of  Canada  had  been  managed 
with  zeal  and  prudence.  A  bishopric  was  established  at  Quebec,  and  parishes 
were  organized  and  intrusted  to  pious  ecclesiastics,  who  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage and  had  the  same  habits  and  origin  as  the  rest  of  the  nation.  There 
were  erected  seminaries  for  the  education  of  a  clergy,  colleges  for  the  laity, 
convents  for  the  education  of  girls,  hospitals  and  charitable  establishments,  in 
which  the  people  found  their  own  usages  and  their  own  belief.  The  English 
government  was  at  first  hostile  to  &e  Catholic  religion,  and  gave  to  the 
successive  governors  very  particular  instructions,  to  undermine  the  Catholic 
faith  and  secure  the  triumph  of  the  established  church.    But  though  the  faithful 
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in  Canada,  both  clergy  and  laity,  had  to  aaffer  much,  all  attempts  lo  destroy  the 
Catholic  religion,  or  even  to  arrest  its  flight,  were  io  vain.  The  government  at 
last  found  itself  compelled  to  respect  the  religion  which  it  bad  attempted  to 
ruin  ;  and  the  time  when  the  American  colonies  were  urging  their  grievances 
and  pressing  their  demands,  was  not  the  time  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the 
Catholics.  England  had  the  good  sense  to  become  more  moderate  in  her 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  religion.  She  has  reapt  the  fruit  of  that  policy ;  and 
it  may  even  be  said,  that  the  intolerance  and  fanaticism  which  desolated  the 
other  colonies,  have  contributed  to  confirm  her  in  the  possession  of  the  important 
territory  she  had  acquired. 

Among  the  divers  complaints  presented  by  the  thirteen  colonies  which  after- 
wards became  the  United  States,  some  were  of  fifreat  importance  and  manifestly 
just;  but  others  were  evidently  without  foundation.  Amonz  these  last,  the 
following  deserves  to  be  noticed :  **  That  England  had  injured  the  colonies,  by 
protecting  the  Catholic  religion  and  tolerating  its  worship  in  Canada ;  which  had 
been  done,  it  was  said,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  reduction  of  all  the  colonies 
to  a  state  of  slavery."*  And  yet,  after  publishing  this  singular  complaint. 
Congress  sent  a  deputation,  to  engage  the  Canadians  to  make  a  common  cause 
with  them  against  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  depntation  was 
▼ery  coolly  received.  The  Canadians  had  been  put  upon  their  guard.  They 
had  not  forgotten  the  martyrdom  of  father  Sebastian  Rasles,(l]  and  other  acts 
of  similar  kindness  of  heart,  very  ill!  adapted  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in 
the  New  England  colonists.  Yet  this  movement  of  Congress  shows  that  a 
change  was  taking  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Anglo-Americans  towards  the 
Catholics. 

Some  missions  had  been  established  in  the  External  Territory,  among  the 
Indians.  The  conduct  of  the  neophytes  was  edifying.  The  Jesuits  had  the 
principal  direction  of  those  missions.  They  received,  for  their  support,  consid- 
erable sums,  besides  what  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
establishments.  The  English  drove  away  the  Jesuits,  took  possession  of  their 
buildings  and  funds,  and,  so  to  speak,  restored  that  vast  country  to  its  state  of 
primitive  desolation.  Thus  that  part  of  Canada  which  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  came  to  be  totally  deprived  of  religious  establishments,  thongh  it  had 
been  a  land  of  missions.  From  that  time,  the  descendants  of  the  red  men,  con- 
verted by  the  first  missionaries,  have  disappeared  from  that  region.  Some  of 
them  passed  over  into  the  English  territory,  where  a  policy  entirely  new  had 
begun  to  prevail,  and  others  retired  towards  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Among  the  most  wealthy  colonists  at  the  south,  were  some  fhmiltes  of 
Huguenots,  whom  England  had  received  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ef 

*  The  pamage  io  which  Bishop  Eagtand  refora,  ii  doubtless  the  Tol lowing,  which  is  cootAined  in  thft 
Address  of  Congress  to  the  People  of  Graat  Britain,  adopted  October  9L  1774: — 

**  By  another  act,  the  dominion  of  Canada  is  to  be  so  extended,  modeled  and  governed,  ta  that,  beiof 
disanited  from  ns,  detached  from  our  interests,  by  civil  as  well  as  rali||ious  prejadices,  that  bjr  their  noni- 
beri  daily  swelling  with  Catholic  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  by  their  devotion  to  an  administratioo,  so 
friendly  to  their  religion,  they  mi^ht  become  formidable  to  us,  and  on  occasion,  be  fit  instruments  in  Uie 
bands  of  power,  to  rwluce  the  ancient,  free  Protestant  colonies  to  the  same  state  of  slavery  with  themeelvee. 

^  This  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  act:  and  in  this  view,  being  extremely  dangerous  to  our  libertj 
and  quiet,  we  cannot  forbear  complaining  of  it,  as  hostile  to  British  America.  Superadded  to  these  con- 
siderations, we  cannot  help  deploring  the  unhappy  condition  to  whioh  it  hae  rediwed  the  raaav  Eng Kak 
■ettlera,  who,  encouraged  by  the  rovai  proclamation  promisin|  the  enioyment  of  alt  their  rights,  have  pur- 
chased estates  in  that  country.  They  are  now  the  subjects  or  an  arbitrary  government,  deprived  of  triU 
by  jury,  and  when  imprisoned,  eannot  claim  the  benefit  of  the  Wabeas  Corpus  act,  that  grant  bolwark  aad 
palladium  of  English  liberty.  Nor  can  we  suppress  our  astonishment,  that  a  Bfitish  rarUaineatsbouU 
ever  consent  to  establish  in  that  country  a  religion  that  has  deluged  your  Irnland  with  blood,  and  dispersed 
impiety,  bigotry,  persecution,  murder,  and  rebellion,  through  every  pert  of  the  worM.** 
.   Tho  roacler  will  judge,  whether  Bishop  England  has  quoted  this  docunaent  fairly.— TV. 

(1)  The  martyrdom  of  father  Sebastian  Rasles  occurred  August  23,  \Ti\,  Seethe  aecnnnt  fiveo  by 
father  De  la  Chaise,  lo  the  Leltres  Edifiantea.    It  may  be  found  in  the  Annals,  No.  S8,  p.  449.* 

*  BebMtlaB  Rules,  Rslfe,  os  Rais,  wu  a  Pieach  JesuH  miiskHMffy  si  Nsnidirewoek^  In  Msioe.    ItafpesmftaaaUieia 

Ftpart,  which  at  dUTerent  Umes  fell  tnto  the  hande  of  Uie  fovernmeDt  of  Msasacboaeita,  Uiat  he  vss  in  coneapoodeoce  wUi  dM 
r«neh  go««nioi  of  Carmda,  by  whose  aid  ht  hoped  to  •xelode  the  £nf  llah  from  the  rsfflaii  whcrs  hs  lesided  ;  aad  that  he 
•oeompauJsd  hia  own  Indians  in  at  leaat  one  ezpetiUion  agaiiiet  the  Eu|rliab  colonists,  and  acted  a  conspicooos  part  m  at  leaal  oae 
atlacli  upon  their  aeulementa.  The  svidcnce  against  him,  aa  sn  biatinter  of  Indian  wan,  induced  the  mvemmeM  ef  Maas^ 
ohuieiu  to  m«ke  repeated  attempt!  to  arreat  him.  At  Imi,  Ao^iat  ^,1724,  the  Inilian  neitlement  at  Nonidr ewoek  waa  aorpriaed, 
aiiAclced  and  dertroyed.  Raalea  fell  in  the  hatde.  See  the  ColieetloiM  of  the  Mass.  HIsl.  Sea.,  Sd  aailsa,  Vat.  t,  pag*  SM.  Oea 
•fhia  leitera  maj  be  found  on  page  966  of  the  same  Toluroe.  See  alio  the  last  number  of  the  Am.  Ctoart.  Begwer,  page  S. 
To  cull  Uie  death  of  Raalea  a  "  martyrdom,"  is  a  gms  irtrrwifcra  ef  tscm ,'  tmlsss  tastlgatlng  lbs  ladisas  le 
■Bf  lish  eohmiau  was  a  pan  ^  Us  leligko.— 2V. 
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Nantes,  and  who,  hj  their  industry  and  perseverance,  had  acquired  considerable 
fortunes,  to  which  every  succeeding  generation  had  made  additions.  It  was  to 
he  expected  that  they  would  retain  some  prejudices  against  the  religion  by 
which,  they  imagined,  their  fathers  had  been  made  to  suffer ;  but  it  must  be 
said  that  they  never  showed  a  spirit  of  persecution.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  there  was  scarce  a  Catholic  in  their  vicinity,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  it  would  have  been  vain  to  search  there  for  a  priest  Some 
Scotch  Presbyterians  had  also  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  some  descendants  of  the  Scottish  colonists  in  Ireland ;  and  some  German 
Protestants  had  joined  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  time  when  the  country  ceased  to  be  under  the  dominion 
of  England,  and  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged  by 
treaty.  Unquestionably,  the  number  of  Catholics  was  then  less  than  it  would 
have  been,  had  there  always  been  a  sufficiently  numerous  clergy,  and  no  per- 
secutions. I  cannot  state  what  their  number  was.  As  to  the  priests,  I  believe 
their  number  is  rather  overrated  by  stating  it  at  twenty-six.  As  hostility  to  the 
Catholics  began  to  give  way  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  that  was  doubtless 
the  time  for  attempting  a  great  revolution  in  religion ;  but  such  an  attempt 
could  not  be  made,  without  a  learned,  zealous  and  numerous  clergy.  At  that 
time,  prejudices  very  naturally  prevailed  against  England;  and  if  that  country* 
had  been  able  to  attend  to  any  spiritual  wants  besides  her  own,  priests  sent 
thence  to  the  United  States  could  scarce  have  expected  to  be  well  received. 
But  the  condition  of  England  was  far  worse  then  than  now ;  though  even  now 
the  clergy  of  that  country  are  far  from  being  sufficient  to  meet  its  wants.  The 
last  apostolic  vicar  of  the  district  of  London,  in  answering  questions  officially 
proposed,  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  state  when  England  would  be  able  to 
furnish  missionaries  for  its  colonies.  But  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
England  was  enduring,  besides  other  evils,  an  afflictive  persecution,  and  had 
not  even  a  single  establishment  for  education ;  so  that  America  could  expect  no 
aid  from  that  quarter. 

As  to  Ireland — ^the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  had  created  a  salutary  fear 
in  the  mind  of  the  English  government ;  and  to  secure  the  attachment  of  that 
island,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  relax  the  system  of  persecution.  But,  not- 
withstanding that  happy  change,  Ireland  had  not  a  seminary  on  her  soil,  and 
she  found  but  an  insufficient  resource  in  the  provisions  which  the  four  Catholic 
nations  of  Europe,  and  particularly  France,  had  made  for  the  education  of  her 
clergy.  The  languages  of  the  Catholic  nations,  so  different  from  the  English, 
were  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  sending  missionaries  from  France,  Italy  or 
Spain,  to  America.  Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  poverty  of  the  American 
Catholics,  and  the  entire  want  of  all  resources,  except  the  estates  which  had 
originally  been  consecrated  to  the  support  of  missions  and  of  the  establishments 
of  the  Jesuits ;  estates  of  which  the  priests  of  Maryland  had  obtained  legal 
possession,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Jesuits  of  Georgetown, 
under  the  obligation  of  paying  something  for  the  support  of  the  Bishop  of 
Baltimore.  These  estates  were  the  principal  support  of  the  missions  in  Mary- 
land. 

Thus,  though  there  were  then  Catholics  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  there 
were  priests  only  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland ;  and  they  were  too  few  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all  who  called  upon  them.  In  Maryland,  there  were  a  dozen 
places  where  priests  might  be  found ;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  beyond  the  limits 
of  Philadelphia,  they  occupied  but  two  or  three  stations,  and  every  where  else 
the  Catholic  emigrants  sought  in  vain  for  a  priest  and  an  altar.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  consequences  of  this  sad  state  of  things ;  the  most  lamentable 
of  which  is,  the  apostasy  of  so  many  thousand  descendants  of  Catholic  emi- 
grants. Perhaps  not  more  than  six  priests  came  from  Ireland,  with  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Irish  who  landed  during  the  eight  or  ten  years  which 
elapsed,  from  the  acknowledgement  of  independence  to  the  appointment  of  the 
first  bishop  in  the  United  States.    And  while  the  population  spread  itself 


*  That  if,  the  Roman  Calbolies  in  that  coantry,  of  trhom  1m  wrofaatly  ipaaki,  throng h  thn  mnaiodar 
of  tbn  parafiaph,  •■  if  they  woco  EngUad.-— TV. 
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beyond  the  cities,  the  priests  were  obligred  to  shut  themselves  op  in  them.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  men  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  these  new 
States  were  half  civilized  savages.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  men  of  superior 
intelligence.  Many  of  them  bad  been  thoronghly  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Europe,  and  bad  improved  themselves  by  travel ;  they  had  served  their  country 
in  the  day  of  danger,  both  in  council  and  in  the  field ;  they  had  read  mnch,  and 
maintained  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  Such 
men  must  inevitably  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  society  which  surrounds 
them.  Others,  formed  in  their  school  and  possessing  superior  talents,  strove 
to  equal  them,  and  often  successfully.  Schools  and  colleges  were  erected ; 
local  governments  and  courts  of  justice  were  established ;  religious  congre- 
gations were  formed ;  on  all  sides,  efforts  were  made  to  create  whatever  was 
wanting.  But,  if  he  who  contemplates  this  mighty  movement,  rejoices  to  see 
a  bishopric  erected,  and  the  new  see  occupied  by  a  man  worthy  of  the  religion 
he  professed  and  the  post  committed  to  bis  trust ;  he  will  also  be  grieved  to 
find  that  bishop  without  influence,  because  he  had  not  a  suitable  clergy  to 
sustain  him,  and  could  not  create  one.  The  greater  part  of  those  then  in  the 
ministry  were  wanting  in  the  mental  qualifications  necessary  to  remove  the 
false  notions  of  which  the  heads  of  Americans  were  full ;  books,  to  explain  the 
Catholic  doctrines,  could  not  be  obtained  ;  most  productions  of  English  litera- 
ture, which  had  become  the  literature  of  America,  were  filled  wiUi  passages 
adapted  to  destroy  the  Catholic  religion  by  false  expositions,  by  sophisms  and 
by  ridicule.  There  were  neither  presses  nor  libraries  to  meet  the  evil.  The 
people  were  greedy  for  instruction,  but  could  draw  it  only  from  poisoned 
sources. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  when  infidelity  produced  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences in  France.  Religion  was  proscribed,  the  clergy  massacred  or  ban- 
ished, pious  laymen  who  escaped  death,  found  refuge  in  foreign  lands,  and 
some  of  them  crossed  the  ocean.  The  priests  who  remained  in  France,  who 
were  protected  by  the  men  in  power  and  were  employed  in  the  public  service, 
were  bad  priests.  The  good  priests,  the  faithful  and  learned  priests,  poured 
out  their  blood  for  the  sake  of  religion,  or  left  the  country.  The  emigrant 
French  clergy  were  not  content  with  edifving  other  nations  by  their  resig- 
nation. In  many  countries  they  promoted  the  conversion  of  Protestants  bj 
their  zeal  and  their  good  example.  Happily  for  America,  some  of  these  men 
found  an  asylum  there,  and  rendered  important  aid,  at  a  time  when  her  own 
clergy  was  so  feeble.  They  studied  the  language  as  successfully  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  There  is  no  language  more  difficult  for  foreigners  to 
acquire,  than  the  English ;  and  Frenchmen  especially  feel  the  difficulty.  The 
few  who  become  able  to  speak  the  language  tolerably  in  public,  are  exceptions, 
commonly  very  rare  exceptions,  among  those  of  the  same  nation  who  are  able 
to  use  it  in  conversation.  America  has  witnessed  some  of  these  exceptions. 
She  has  seen  two  or  three  public  speakers  who  filled  the  pulpit  respectably,  and 
whom  men  of  science  and  taste  could  hear  with  pleasure.  Several  others 
learned  enough  of  the  language  to  make  themselves  understood ;  and  all 
preached  at  least  by  their  example.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  they 
had  added  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  the  learning  ana  piety  for  which 
they  were  distinguished,  conversions  would  have  been  much  more  numerous ; 
especially  if  their  early  habits  of  life  had  prepared  them  to  mingle  with  the 
people  and  direct  the  missions.  But  it  would  have  been  useless  to  search  for 
men  of  that  cast ;  and  even  as  circumstances  were,  the  arrival  of  the  French 
priests  was  a  providential  favor.  Soon  after,  the  insurrection  in  St  Domingo 
compelled  a  great  number  of  colonists  to  fly,  with  such  slaves  as  they  could 
bring  away.  Some  priests  accompanied  them,  and  settled  principally  in  the 
southern  States.  Thus  the  French  Catholics  were  furnished  with  all  spiritual 
resources.  It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  Irish,  who  were  continually  increasing 
in  the  seaports,  though  they  left  them  by  thousands  to  labor  on  farms  and 
plantations  in  the  interior,  or  to  subdue  the  forests  and  uncultivated  lands. 

The  colleges  which  Ireland  had  on  the  continent,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
French  revolution  and  the  wars  which  followed  it;  and  when  the  English 
government  began  to  treat  that  country  with  less  severity,  years  passed  away 
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liefore  edacttional  institntione  coold  be  provided,  and  funde  collected  for  the 
eapport  of  professors  and  students.  The  bishops  and  people  had  begun  the 
work ;  and  the  govemioent  gave,  with  apparent  reluctance,  a  pitiful  sum,  which 
became  very  useful  in  the  bands  of  those  to  whom  it  was  intrusted.  But  Ire- 
land had  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  her  own  churches ;  and  this  was  evidently 
m  duty  more  imperative,  than  aiding  those  of  her  children  who  had  left  her,  to 
settle  in  foreign  lands. 

Finally,  I  must  remark  that  durinj^  the  twenty  yeats  next  after  the  erection 
•of  the  see  of  Baltimore — ^that  is,  during  a  period  in  which  there  was  a  great 
increase  of  the  Catholic  population,  and  when  piety  found  more  nourishroeDt 
than  formerly — the  church  suffered  great  losses,  because  the  clergy  was  not 
yet  sufficientiv  numerous,  and  could  not,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, extend  its  care  effectually  to  the  emigrants.  I  will  mention,  too,  as 
another  cause  of  the  affliction  of  our  churches,  ue  condition  of  orphans,  children 
of  Catholics,  even  at  the  time  when  priests  and  congregations  were  multiplying. 
The  children  were  placed  in  the  public  schools,  where  they  inevitably  lost  their 
faith.*  I  will  say  a^^ain,  that  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  confine  his  labors  almost 
exclusively  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  that  his  diocese,  almost  as  laree  as  half 
Europe,  enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages  of  Episcopal  visitation.  Finally,  I  will 
advert  to  those  deplorable  arrangements  concerning  church  property,  which 
furnished  occasion  for  the  usurpation  of  trusteu,  and  for  a  host  of  schisms  and 
dissensions  in  the  churches.(l) 

In  1810,  the  number  of  Catnolics  increased  considerably  in  the  laree  cities 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in  western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
Holy  See  thought  it  advisable  to  erect  Baltimore  into  a  metropolis,  and  to  give 
it  for  suffragans,  four  bishops,  who  were  stationed  at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Bardstown  in  Kentucky.  Two  French  priests,  who  had  labored 
usefully  in  the  missions,  and  who  possessed  all  the  virtues  of  their  office,  were 
appointed  to  fill  two  of  these  sees.  To  justify  the  praises  I  have  bestowed  upon 
them,  I  need  only  name  my  Lord  Cheverus  and  my  Lord  Flaget.  Two  Irish 
priests  were  raised  to  the  other  sees ;  one  of  whom  never  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  was  overwhelmed  with  innumerable  embarrassments,  and 
lived  but  a  short  time  after  his  appointment.  Dr.  Conelly  succeeded  the  first 
bishop  of  New  York,  my  Lord  Concannon,  who  died  on  his  journey  from  Rome 
to  New  York,  and  never  saw  the  land  he  was  to  evangelize ;  so  that  Dr.  Conelly 
wsls  in  fact  the  first  bishop  who  took  possession  of  Uie  see,  and  governed  the 
diocese.  All  admired  his  virtues,  his  humility,  the  zeal  with  which  he  visited 
the  sick  and  listened  to  sinners  at  the  confessional.  Two  of  bis  priests  were 
full  of  activity,  and  enjoyed  some  success.  Much  was  accomplished  by  the 
«eal  and  prudence  of  one  of  the  two,  who  governed  the  diocese  during  the 
liifficnlt  period  between  the  death  of  the  prelate  and  the  appointment  of  his 
•accessor.  The  diocese  of  Philadelphia  was  at  that  time  a  prey  to  anarchy,  the 
consequences  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to  repress. 

*  Bo  Bishop  Paieell,  writinr  to  bif  mtront  id  Enropo,  compliiMd  of  the  fkUl  Inlloaoeo  of  the  frto 
■oboolf  in  CineiniMti.  So  tlio  RonnaD  C»ibolic  priettt  at  tbo  Sandwich  Iflandt  forbodn  their  convortf  to 
attend  the  ■chooie  inetituted  by  the  foverDmeot,  for  teachinf  the  Dativee  to  read  and  write.  Bo  the  actinf 
Soman  Catholic  Biabop  at  New  Yoric  ia  now  prnteatinf  that  Roman  Catholic  children  cannot  be  odoeated 
In  the  public  eohoolat  withoot  endangerinf  their  faith.  The  tettimooy  comoa  from  all  qoarten,  that  tho 
influence  of  public  achooia  ia  fatal  to  rhe  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.— TV. 

(1)  See,  on  ihia  aobjeet,  the  letter  of  my  lord  tbo  coadjutor  of  Philadelphia,  Annalt^  No.  55,  p«|«  1S5.* 

*  The  puMifa  reftnad  to,  nmi§  tbw  r— 

•'  Fm-  (ba  ordinary  axpsiiMi  of  the  dtoecM  and  of  tha  nfarfoii,  the  fsnaraltx  of  the  fclthhl  b  Mflelant,  tactpl  fai  a  kw  piMM 
wkara  their  nambar  k  v«ry  mmUI,  and  tbair  mwni  vorv  limliod,  u  ii  ih«  cue  (■  Uie  Pranch  Mttlooianu,  mimI  la  mnm  of  Um  Gar> 


man.    B«t  Ibe  toppoit  of  the  churchae,  which  b  fndUMiiMhIe,  aneouoMn  m*t  dUReuliic*,  h  tha  Mtrnmry  tmutt  era  •oinebo 

'  In  cawtii  CM ■■  octiilly  do  f 


•buinadt  axcapt  on  eoadUom  which  maj  boeeina,  and  in  canain  eaMc  aeUnlly  do  haoooBa,  danfcroua.  A  fpaa  gift  caa  rarrlv  to 
«hlAinad.  If  anv  ena  af vat  a  buildlna  IsC  for  ■  eh<iRh,  ll  m  on  omwlition  that  tha  dtJe  Co  tiia  land  ahttll  not  b«  In  tha  handt  or  tha 
bbbop.  It  it  inuucd  that  lite  thia  tmiQ  ba  in  tha  hand*  of  ehnreh>warriant,  chotan  aiinually  bj  tha  parithloBen,  aetinir  M  a 
corporation,  if  a  man  f  Um  anythinff  towards  the  traction  of  this  church,  h«  require*  a  redociioo  in  the  price  of  the  Mmu  when 
thev  aia  Mid,— at  they  miM  be,  to  meat  the  expenaea  of  bulldlntp.  f*rom  tha  moment  when  that  tale  uiliaB  place,  the  chorcb  is 
DO  loiigar  the  houae  of  the  poor.  Each  ponhaaer  owns  hit  teat,  tost  m  ba  owns  hia  houte.  He  can  tell  it,  bequeath  U,  or  five  k 
aaray.  He  h«e  it  viHter  lock  and  key,  and  keeps  It  empty  when  lie  pleates.  The  church. wardent  receive  an  annual  rant  lor  tha 
seals,  of  which  they  ffi*a  such  ponioa  aa  they  pleasa  to  the  Curate,  and  do  what  tliay  think  lit  with  the  rart.  Caaea  liave  oeearred, 
and  there  ia  alwafs  ilaiiffer  that  thay  wUl  occur.— In  which  the  church. wardene  have  denied  pecMniary  aoppurt  eotlielv  to  tlie 
<;oniie  appohtted  br  the  BUmp,  ami  have  amptoyad  tha  oaoney  in  a«pponln|r  aome  acaadaloua  pvieat.  In  oppeaitlon  to  lerlaritiilial 
auilmrltv.  In  pabliiMnr  pampblau  affafaiat  th*l  aiithorlty,  or  comnMndn<r  tuiu  at  law  antnat  the  Blahop  himicll  I " 

Tha  **  ooorpation  of  tnmset.*'  then,  eonaialt  io  tliclr  dalminir,  aa  reprateMtatlvea  and  ajtentt  of  the  CMiattamtloD,  aoeM  «olra  In 
4ba  aclaeibn  oT  thair  patleia.  The  idea  that  the  laity  have  tuch  a  rifhl,  b  aubveralve  of  Roman  CallioHc  diKlpltna  1 1  ia,  bowevar, 
very  likely  to  prevail  more  aad  BMca  ikroagboat  tba  Uaitad  Butas,  and  iba  Bomisb  pricaibeod  vUI  aec  aasuy  exclude  k  bom  the 
'  I  af  Ihalr  jpaapla«— 2^. 
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TIm  toathern  |>art  of  the  country  needed  to  be  better  orfanized.  The 
dioceie  of  New  Orleans  wu  introsted  to  Dr.  Duboorg,  a  man  of  enlarged 
Tiewfl,  but  who  had  no  clergy  ander  him,  and  no  resources,  and  was  obliged  to 
contend  with  serious  difRculties.  He  retired  to  St.  Louis,  and  laid  the  first 
foundations  of  that  diocese,  where  a  large  number  of  Irish,  German  and  Canadian 
Catholics  had  come  together.  The  sees  of  Charleston  and  Richmond  wert 
erected  five  years  af\er  the  death  of  Dr.  Carrol,  who  may  jnstljr  be  called  the 
ikther  of  the  rising  church  in  the  United  States.  Emigration  increased  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  CiDcinnati  and  St  Louis  became  Episcopal  sees.  Florida 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  churches  there  had  been  without  paatort 
for  several  years ;  the  ecclesiastical  estates  no  longer  existed,  or  had  passed 
into  other  hands,  before  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Mobile ;  and  when  that  see 
was  established,  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  place  a  bishop  there  without  a 
clergy.  A  very  short  time  afterwards,  Detroit  became  a  bishopric.  Vincennes 
4N1W  a  daily  increase  of  its  population,  composed  of  English  and  German 
Catholics,  who  were  flocking  to  the  fertile  country  in  that  vicinity .(1)  Rail- 
roads have  been  constructed,  by  the  side  of  canals  which  had  been  previously 
made ;  correspondences  witli  Europe  and  facilities  of  communication  have  been 
wonderfully  increased.  The  population,  which  fifty  years  ago,  amounted  to 
only  three  millions,  is  more  than  sextuple.*  The  Catholics  have  formed 
numerous  settlements,  of  which  not  more  than  a  third  part  can  be  visited.  The 
consequences  of  this  state  of  things  are  manifest  The  question,  therefore,  is 
not  whether  the  number  of  Catholics  has  increased,  whether  churches  have  been 
built,  whether  institutions  have  been  founded.  The  true  question  is,  whether 
there  has  not  been  a  real  and  very  great  loss,  for  want  of  a  sufficiently  numerous 
clcrfi^y*  ftnd  from  being  so  long  obliged  to  do  as  we  have  done  ?  It  is  but  too 
evident,  that  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  loss  we  have  suffered  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
following.  1.  The  influx  of  a  great  number  of  Catholic  emigrants,  into  a  country 
where  no  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  practice  of  their  religion,  and  where, 
on  the  contrary,  its  practice  would  encounter  a  host  of  obstacles,  which,  to  a 
stranger,  must  appear  insurmountable.  2.  The  want  of  institutions  for  the 
education  of  Catholic  children  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  3.  The  deplorable 
condition  of  many  children  of  Catholic  emigrants  who  have  died  of  want,  or  who 
in  consequence  of  their  misfortunes  or  their  faults,  have  left  their  unforto- 
Date  children  to  be  brought  up  in  public  institutions,  where  the  instruction  which 
they  receive  detaches  them  from  the  religion  of  their  parents.  4.  The  want  of 
a  clergy  numerous  enough  to  meet  all  wants,  understanding  the  language  well 
enough  to  speak  in  public,  and  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  government,  the 
laws,  the  genius  of  the  people,  always  to  act  with  a  judici^s  regard  to  circom- 
stances.  5.  The  want  of  mutual  confidence  among  the  emigrants,  and  the 
•consequent  want  of  that  co-operation,  which  would  fuse  into  one  mass  the 
diflTerent  nations  and  different  religions  societies,  which,  though  they  all  had 
the  same  faith  and  the  same  zeal,  were  yet  too  much  divided  by  their  several 
•usages  and  interests  to  act  as  one  body,  d  The  vigilance,  the  activity,  the 
pecuniary  resources,  the  well  concerted  eflforts  of  the  various  Protestant  societies, 
which,  however  divided  in  their  failh,  are  always  united  when  the  object  is  to 
ruin  the  Catholic  religion,  or  check  its  progress.! 

It  remains  for  me  to  express  my  opinion  of  what  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 

(1)  Tlie  lut  council  at  BaUimore  requetted  the  Ilnly  Father  to  erect  throe  new  leee,  and  the  reooeft  tei 
4Men  granted.  One  of  these  pee»  it  tiiuated  at  NBtch«s,  in  the  Slate  of  MiMtuippi ;  another  at  NaahTilto, 
in  Tenneaaee ;  and  the  third  at  DahucqiMf  in  the  north  part  or  the  Slate  of  Minoari. 

Mr.Thomaa  Hayden,  curate  of  Plttiiburffh,  in  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia,  ha*  been  appointed  to  NateheL 
«nd  hat  accepted.  The  father  Richard  Milet,  a  Uominican,  a  missionary  in  Kentocky,  hat  been  appointed 
to  Nashville,  and  bat  refused.  M.  Lorat,  a  missionary  of  the  dioeoae  of  Lyons,  and  for  aeverftl  yean 
^rand  vicar  of  Mobile,  has  been  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Uubueque,  and  has  accepted. 

The  Catholic  Church  nowr  reckons,  in  the  Onited  States,  fonrteen  bishopries  and  an  arehbiahoprie. 
Theae  leea,  in  the  order  of  their  erection,  are  those  of  Baltimore,  Bardttown,  Philadelphia,  New  Tork, 
Boston,  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  8u  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Mobile,  Detroit,  Viocennea,  and  the  three  jiiet 
nentionod. 

*  I^ss  than  sextupled  even  in  1840.    See  last  eensos. — TV. 

t  This  is  bifh  authority  for  helievinfr  that  efforts  to  cheek  the  prograit  of  RonaniMii,tlMHafh 
injodiciottaly  conducted,  have  on  the  whole  been  oaeftil.— TV. 
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gmtiofi  of  the  faith  has  done.  I  consider  its  existence  as  an  immense  benefit  ta 
Sie  churches  of  the  United  States,  and  the  continuance  of  its  efforts  as  not  only 
useful,  but  indiflpensablj  necessary ;  for  the  enemies  of  our  faith  have  redoubled 
their  activity  and  energy,  since  they  have  seen  that  we  are  aided  by  our  friends 
in  Europe.  If  we  are  abandoned  now,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  than  for- 
merly for  us  to  resist  them,  and  it  will  become  a  question,  whether  your  gene- 
rosity for  some  years  past  will  not  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  But  we 
fear  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  principles  which  guide  you,  the  motives  by 
which  your  decisions  are  governed,  give  me  confidence.  You  have  for  your 
principles  of  action,  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  your  brethren,  zeal  for  religion, 
every  sentiment  which  inspires  charity.  The  prudential  rules  which  you  have 
adopted,  forbid  you  to  engage  in  matters  that  do  not  belong  to  you,  while  voa 
act  with  energy  in  the  sphere  which  has  been  assigned  to  you.  You  collect 
treasures  for  the  poor,  and  you  intrust  the  distribution  of  them  to  those  who, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  have  the  right  and  the  power  of 
attending  to  its  interests.  You  certainly  have  reason  to  rejoice.  You  have 
built  churches,  founded  seminaries,  sustained'  missons,  created  convents,  estab- 
lished schools,  rescued  orphans  from  want  and  from  the  danger  of  eternal  ruin.* 
The  blind  have  been  enabled  to  see  the  darkness  in  which  they  were  plunged, 
and  the  deaf  to  hear  the  words  of  truth.  The  judgments  of  God  have  struck 
them  with  fear,  and  the  charms  of  virtue  have  attracted  them.  Those  who 
walked  with  a  tottering  step,  now  run  in  the  way  of  the  commandments.  The 
gospel  has  been  preached  to  the  poor,  who  were  before  neglected,  and  even 
abandoned.  A  barren  land  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  reclaimed ;  the  virtues 
have  germinated  there  vigorously ;  good  works  have  taken  deep  root ;  it 
rejoices  the  eye  by  the  beauty  of  the  harvest  with  which  it  is  covered  ;  it  bears 
fruit  worthy  of  redemption.  Thousands  of  men,  lately  sitting  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  now  raise  their  hands  to  bless  you,  because  vou  havo 
called  them  to  enjoy  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  true  day-spring.  Vou  have 
already  done  much  to  remedy  the  state  of  poverty  and  desolation  in  which  the 
western  hemisphere  was  groaning.  Already  a  great  change  has  been  wrought, 
and  you  have  been  the  first  to  furnish  the  means  of  producing  it  Courage,  then  t 
Let  your  zeal  burn  more  and  more  intensely,  and  let  your  activity  continually 
increase ;  and  be  assured  that  the  ministers  of  the  Holy  Church,  to  whom  yoa 
intrust  your  gifts,  will  discover  and  adopt,  by  the  aid  of  God,  the  most  advan- 
tageous mode  of  expending  them.(l] 

t  JOHN,  BUhop  of  OuuiuUnu 


NOTE. 


The  ibllowiiig  extract  of  a  letter  fron  Dr.  Miles,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Nashville, 
to  M.  Ckoisekt,  Member  of  the  Central  Committee  at  Park,  dated  January  3, 1840,  and 
published  in  the  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  confirms  the  ttatements  oT 
Bishop  England. 

<*  Could  you  but  know  the  vast  amount  of  evil  which  was  the  result  tii  this  diocese^ 
tHont  of  the  absence  of  a  clergy,  you,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Association,  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  become  even  more  interested  for  os.  How  many  hundreds,  in  this 
State — perhaps  thousands — who  were  bom  of  Catholic  parents,  and  are  now  enrolled 
amongrit  the  members  of  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  would  now,  (if  blessed  with  a  miop 
iaier,)  in  many  instances,  return ;  and,  if  not  deprived  of  the  opportnnilies  of  practising 
the  leUgion  of  their  fathers,  would  never  have  deseited  our  iaith !  We  have  nad  pain- 
fiil — too  many  painful— evidences  of  this  desertion  of  tralh,  in  consequence  of  a  privation 
of  amiiiister." 

Other  passages,  ef  similar  import,  might  be  given.  But  it  is  needless.  Enovgh  hm 
been  laid  before  the  reader  to  ^ow  that  if  the  Pope  is  to  retain  Ihs  dommion  over  hi» 

*  Thm  if,  bj  beinr  edoeatod  In  pobNo  lebMlf.— TV. 
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subjects,  be  mast  keep  tbem  at  borne,  where  all  tbe  power  of  European  despotisDHi 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  intellectual,  may  combine  to  hold  tbem  fast.  If  they  axe 
allowed  to  come  here,  where  they  have  Uie  privilege  and  means  of  thinking  and 
choosing  for  themselves,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  our  public  achooJs 
and  other  free  institutions,  where  they  can  learn  from  Protestants  themselves  what 
Protestantism  is,  and  where  the  pious  can,  without  danger  from  the  Inquisition,  make 
efforts  for  their  conversion,  immense  numbers  of  them  will  be  lost  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  members  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  the 
United  States  understand  their  danger,  and,  with  all  tbe  aid  they  can  procure  from 
Europe,  are  engaging  in  efforts,  which  it  will  require  no  little  watchfulness  and  energy 
on  our  part  to  counteract ;  and  especially,  that  while  they  are  industriously  filling  tbe 
ranks  of  their  clergy ,  we  cannot  safely  allow  the  ranks  of  our  own  to  be  deficient. — TV. 


BRIEF  NOTICE  OP  THE  MAINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

[By  William  Willii,  Eiq.,  of  Portltnd.] 

Soon  after  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massacbasetta,  which  took  place  iir 
1820,  several  prominent  individuals  in  the  new  State,  were  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing an  association  similar  to  those  existing  in  some  other  States,  for  the 
promotion  of  historical  inquiry  and  knowledge.  In  1821  they  conferred  togetber, 
and  resolved  to  procure  an  act  of  incorporation,  the  better  to  carry  their  objects 
into  effect.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  a  charter  for  the  "  Maine  Historical 
Society,'^  was  obtained  the  ensuing  winter,  which  embraced  the  following  namesL 
^  William  Allen,  Albion  K.  Parris,  Prentiss  Melleo,  Wm.  P.  Preble,  Ichabod 
Nichols,  Edward  Payson,  Joshua  Wingate,  Jr.,  Stephen  Longfellow,  George 
Bradbury,  Ashur  Ware,  Edward  Russell,  Benjamin  Orr,  Benjamin  Hasey,  Wm» 
King,  Daniel  Rose,  Benjamin  Ames,  Isaac  Lincoln,  Benjamin  Vaoghan,  Nathao 
Weston,  Jr.,  Daniel  Coney,  Robert  H.  Gardiner,  Saofurd  Kingsbury,  Eliphalet 
Gillet,  Thomas  Bond,  John  Merrick,  Peleg  Sprague,  James  Parker,  Ariel  Mano, 
Ebenezer  T.  Warren,  Benjamin  Tappao,  Reoel  Williams,  James  Bridge,  Heze- 
kiah  Packard,  Samuel  E.  Smith,  Wm.  Abbot,  Leonard  Jarvis,  John  Wilson, 
Wm.  D.  Williamson,  Jacob  McGaw,  David  Sewall,  John  Holmes,  Jonathaa 
Cogswell,  Josiah  W.  Seaver,  Wm.  A.  Hayes,  Joseph  Dane,  Ether  Sbepleyy^ 
Enoch  Lincoln,  Horatio  G.  Balcb,  and  Jodah  Dana." 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  thus  briefly  stated  in  the  act :  <<  It  shall  be  tbe 
duty  of  said  Society  to  collect  and  preserve,  as  far  as  the  state  of  their  fbnda 
will  admit,  whatever  in  their  opinion  may  tend  to  explain  and  illustrate  any 
department  of  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  natural  history,  especially  of  this  State 
and  of  tbe  United  Sutes." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Corporation  was  held  at  the  Council  Chamber  is 
Portland,  April  1 1,  1822,  when  the  Society  was  duly  organized  by  the  choice 
of  Albion  K.  Parris,  President,  Benjamin  Hasey,  Recording  Secretary,  Edward 
Russell,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Prentiss  Mellen,  Treasurer,  and  Edward 
Payson,  Librarian.  Mr.  Parris  was  then  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Mellea 
Chief  Justice. 

Associates  were  admitted  at  this  and  subsequent  meetings,  and  a  eabioet  and 
library  were  immediately  commenced,  which  are  now  kept  in  tbe  library  of 
Bowdoin  College.  The  whole  number  of  members  admitted  to  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  49  mentioned  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  is  122,  of  whom  10 
were  Corresponding,  and  the  remainder  Resident  members ;  of  tbe  former,  4 
have  died,  and  of  the  latter,  including  the  persons  named  in  the  charter,  93  i 
leaving  the  present  number  of  members,  141. 

The  Society,  among  its  first  duties,  issued  circnlars  to  the  seTeral  towna  in 
the  State,  offering  itself  as  a  depositary  for  boolm  and  papen  relating  to  the 
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early  history  of  the  State,  and  requesting  communications  and  contributions  on 
statistical  and  historical  subjects.  These  were  partially  responded  to,  and  some 
valuable  facts  were  obtained.  Still,  however,  much  remained,  and  now  remains 
behind,  which  with  a  little  individual  exertion,  might  be  made  to  furnish  a  vast 
mass  of  information,  useful  not  only  to  the  present,  but  to  future  times.  There 
are  several  families  in  the  State  which  derive  their  descent  in  a  direct  line  from 
some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  our  territory.  There  is,  very  probably,  in  their 
possession,  documents  relating  to  titles  of  land  growing  out  of  the  contested 
claims  which  have  agitated  the  people  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  immi- 
gration, caused  by  contradictory  grants  to  and  from  early  proprietors,  and  by 
original  occupation.  These  furnish  facts  in  regard  to  location  and  genealogy, 
interesting  to  the  antiquarian.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
several  collections  of  this  kind  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  and  others  we 
know  are  still  unexplored. 

In  1831,  sufficient  materials  had  been  collected,  and  of  sufficient  interest,  to 
induce  the  Society  to  publish  a  volume  of  its  transactions.  This  was  given  to 
the  public  in  that  year,  in  a  handsome  octavo  form  of  430  pages.  The  following 
summary  will  show  with  how  much  fidelity  and  ability  the  Society  performed 
the  task  which  they  had  undertaken. 

Introductory  remarks,  by  Judge  Ware. 

The  charter,  regulations,  members  aod  officers  of  the  Society. 

I.  History  of  Portland,  Ist  part,  wiih  notices  of  all  the  early  settlements  on  the  eoast 
of  Maine,  and  of  the  political  history  of  the  Province. 

II.  and  III.   Histories  of  the  towns  of  Limerick  and  Wells. 

IV.  Extracts  from  the  early  records  ot  the  Province  of  Maine,  from  Judge  Se wall's 
MSS. 

y.  Depositions  of  George  Cleeves  and  others  in  1645,  "  concerning  the  miscarriages 
of  Robert  Nash  on  the  coast  of  Maine." 

YI.  The  submisAion  of  Black  Point,  Blue  Point,  and  Falmouth,  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Masvachusetts  in  1658. 

VI  I.  Petition  of  Edward  Godfrey  to  the  Government  of  Mass.  in  1654. 

Vill.  A  petition  from  the  iuhabiUnts  of  York,  Kittery,  Wells,  &c.  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Aug.  12, 1656. 

IX.  A  letter  lo  John  Endicott,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  from  Edward  Rishworth. 
Aug.  14,  1656. 

X.  A  letter  from  S.  Curwin,  1663,  from  London,  about  the  atfairs  of  New  England. 

XI.  A  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Maine  to  King  Charles  II.  1680. 

XII.  Tlie  late  Gov.  Lincoln's  MSS.  papers. 

1.  Remarks  on  the  Indian  Languages. 

2.  Account  of  the  Catholic  Missions  in  Maine. 

XIII.  Arnold's  letters  while  on  the  expedition  across  Maine  to  Qoebec  in  1775,  with 
Col.  Montresor*s  Journal  of  a  tour  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Kennebeck,  about  1760. 

XIY.  An  account  of  Arnold's  expedition  in  1775,  with  a  notice  of  the  attack  on 
Quebec,  and  biographical  sketches. 

The  publishing  Committee  were  Ichabod  Nichols,  Ashar  Ware,  Parker 
CHeaveland,  Samuel  P.  Newman,  and  William  Willis. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  introductory  remarks,  possess  a  permanent 
interest,  which  entitles  them  to  a  place  in  this  notice. 

'*  We  have  arrived  at  an  age  in  our  national  existence,  when  there  is  a  sober 
and  chastened  pleasure  in  looking  backward  as  well  as  forward.  The  mosses 
of  more  than  two  centuries  have  already  gathered  themselves  on  the  tombs  of 
the  first  settlers.  The  early  events  of  our  national  story  are  beginning  to 
appear  misty  and  indistinct  in  the  distance,  and  are  fast  acquiring  something  of 
that  hallowed  interest  that  belongs  to  antiquity.  The  larre  number  of  journals, 
memoirs,  and  other  writings  which  have  been  published  within  a  few  years, 
relating  to  the  early  history  of.  the  country — the  avidity  with  which  these  have 
been  received  by  the  public,  and  the  numerous  historical  and  antiquarian 
societies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  records  of  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  country,  and  of  its  earliest  inhabitants,  all  serve  to 
show  that  a  lively  and  general  interest  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt,  in  what  may 
be  termed,  without  doing  much  violence  to  the  proprieties  of  language,  our 
ancient  history. 

▼OL.  XIY.  90 
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''It  wu  this  feeling  which  led  to  the  estahlishment  of  the  Society,  the  fint 
▼otume  of  whose  collections  is  now  offered  to  the  public. 

''One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  fimt  object  of  interest  to  an  AmericsLO  anti' 
qnarian,  is  whatever  relates  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  This 
•ingular  and  interesting  people  are  now  fast  vanishing  from  the  face  of  the 
taith.  Nation  after  nation  of  the  race  once  exercising  a  powerfol  away,  and 
extending  their  authority  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  have  already  disap- 
peared. jF\itmiif  TVoet  has  long  ago  been  recorded  of  the  proudest  empires 
that  adorned  this  western  world,  and  the  inevitable  doom  of  the  melancholy 
femains  of  other  tribes  and  nations,  is  already  sealed,  and  cannot  be  very  long 
delayed. 

"  Whatever  relates  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  by  oar  ancestors ; 
aU  that  can  contribute  to  illustrate  their  character,  their  trials  and  sufferings,  and 
the  primitive  institutions  of  the  earliest  settlers,  comes  to  our  minds  with  another 
and  deeper  interest  It  is  the  early  establishments  of  a  people,  the  manners, 
kabits,  opinions,  and  modes  of  thinking  which  prevail  at  this  time,  that  most 
deeply  imprint  themselves  on  the  national  character.** 

We  could  extend  our  extracts  from  these  judicious  remarks  to  a  mocfa  greater 
length,  and  with  profit  to  our  readers,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  indulge 
in  the  pleasing  task. 

This  is  the  only  volume  the  Society  have  yet  published ;  not  arising,  indeed, 
from  any  want  oi  rich  and  valuable  materials,  but  from  the  means  of  spreading 
them  before  the  public.  The  sale  of  works  of  this  character  is  quite  limited ; 
the  expense  therefore  of  producing  them  must  be  principally  borne  by  membeis 
of  the  associations  which  undertake  their  publication,  who,  it  must  be  confessed, 
do  not  very  cheerfully  contribute  to  an  object  which  does  not  make  striking  and 
visible  impressions  upon  the  community,  or  reflect  a  particular  advantage  upon 
themselves. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  historical  matter  of  deep  interest,  still  undeveloped, 
yelating  to  the  settlement  of  Maine — its  early  progress — its  suffering  from 
Indian  and  French  depredation— >  its  Indian  tribes,  their  religion,  language,  and 
almost  entire  extinction — the  numerous  political  changes  in  the  proprietary, 
colonial  and  provincial  governments — ^the  peculiar  habits  and  manneis  of  the 
first  settlers — all  furnishing  a  copious  fund,  from  which  much  valuable  knowl- 
edge may  be  extracted.  An  historical  society  with  means,  and  stimulated 
by  a  few  minds  zealous  and  active  in  antiquarian  researches,  may  accomplish 
very  much  in  bringing  to  light  from  individual  recesses,  the  obscure  and  almost 
forgotten  memorials  of  *'  our  ancient  history."  We  hope  the  exertions  of  this 
Society  in  the  ample  field  which  lies  before  them,  will  receive  a  new  impulse, 
and  that  they  will  furnish  fresh  contributions  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
our  country. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  succession  of  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

WilKftn  Willis,  ]S3]~18M 

Am  Cummtngs,  1835 

Joseph  McKeeti,  1S35— 

TVtMicrciw. 

Prentfu  Melleo,  I89S— 1830 

AlbioQ  R.  Htth,  183I~I«S 

William  Willi*,  ltE»^l 

WUiiam  B.  Sowall,  1635 

John  McKoOB,  I63S— 


Albion  K.  Parrif,  18Sa 

William  Alien,  1823— 1837 

lehabod  Nieholt,  1899— 183S 
Stephen  LomAIIow,        '     1633—1834 

Fnatiee  Helieo,  J835— 1841 

Ctrrttpmtding  Stcr^taritt, 

fidward  RasM»IL  1899 

lehabod  Niehole,  1693—1807 

Samael  P.  Newman,  1898 
Parker  Cieaveland, 

Beaiainio  Haeey,  1899 

Benjaiain  Tappan,  1893—1897 

Stephen  Loq^fellow,  18SB— 1830 


LihtoHan*  amd  OaHnM  rttftrg. 


Edward  Pajeon, 
Perker  CleaTeiand, 
SanHiet  P.  Newman, 
llenrj  W.  Loegfellow, 
Alpbene  8.  FMskavd, 


1893 
1893— I89S 


I 

I 


i 


f 


1834 
183&- 
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JUDGE  8EWALL*S  SPEECH  AND  CHARGE  TO  THE  GRAND  JURY, 

AT  THE  COUHT   AT    CHABLXSTOWH,    SHORTLY    irTXR   THK    DEATH    OF    BOV.  WAITfTIU. 

WIRTHROP,  SS^.,  CHIKF  JD8TICB. 

TraiiKrib«l  from  a  Copy  ia  hii  own  hand-writinf  ia  hii  Lsttor  Book.* 

■*  Copt  of  iny  Speech  at  Charlettown,  Jan'x  28,  1717-18,  Just  before  giving  the 
Charge  to  the  GrtDd  Jury. 

«« [TamiDg  toward  the  Chief  Jttftlott'f  Empty  Seat] 

**  The  Observable  Vacancy  in  this  Court,  Entirely  Renews  our  Grief.  It  brings 
to  Remembrance  liow  (be  High  and  Mighty  Brealcers  have  passed  over  us,  Wave  after 
Wave,  Wave  after  Wave,  in  a  most  formidable  Succession :  By  which  means  Three  f  of 
the  principal  Members,  and  Supporters  of  the  Government,  were  parted  from  us ;  Three 
that  in  their  respective  Genius  and  Capacity,  were  so  very  Friendly  and  Serviceable  to 
their  Country  where  they  were  l>om,  that  they  might  well  be  termed  our  JWcessorti. 
And  then  they  were  taken  from  our  little  Metropolis,  where  they  were  most  of  all 
needed.  This  is  the  Cause  tliat  the  Worthy  Person  who  used  to  fill  this  Seat,  and  fill'd 
it  the  last  year,  ceases  to  doe  so  now,  whereby  this  Court  is  bereaved  of  much  of  its 
Strength  and  Ornament.  Tho*  he  sat  long,  being  constituted  a  Judge  in  the  year  1092, 
when  this  Court  was  first  Erected ;  yet  now,  being  sent  for  up  by  a  Csr/torori,  oiir 
WoiiitiU  could  wait  no  Ioniser.  However,  Survivers  ought  not  to  succumb ;  t>ut  rise 
up  with  the  more  earnest  Diligence,  to  discharge  the  Duty  of  their  Places  ;  seeing  the 
Divine  Fountain  that  supplied  them,  is  still  Full  and  Flowing.  We  ought  to  Bless  God, 
who  continued  them  so  long.  And  it  is  a  singular  Honor  done  to  our  Excellent  Win- 
throp,  the  principal  Founder  of  this  Colony,  that  he  should  have  a  Grand-Son  bom  at 
Boston,  and  bro^t  up  upon  his  knees,  that  should  live  to  see  the  Town  greatly  increased, 
and  in  flourishing  Circumstances;  live  to  see  that  short  space  which  Nature  had  left 
open,  Regularly  Fortified,  and  to  enter  in  through  the  Gate  into  the  City,  just  before  his 
triumphant  Entrance  into  that  City  which  hath  Foundations,  whose  Builder  and  Maker 
is  God.  CoundlUmrs  and  Judges,  tho*  by  the  Supream  Authority  called  gods,  they 
must  dye  like  other  men :  Palitda  morn  aquo  pede  jmlsat.  It  behoves  them  therefore 
to  be  Diligent  and  Impartial  in  their  Proceedings,  taking  Care  to  pass  such  Sentences  as 
God  the  Judge  of  all  may  Ratify  and  Confirm.  The  Juror$  must  be  sure  so  to  hear  and 
consider  their  evidence,  as  to  avoid  all  Favour  and  Affection ;  that  what  they  give  in  to 
the  Court  may  be  constantly  Varum,  et  vere  Dictum.  The  Attomyt$  must  always 
Remember  the  solemn  Obligations  they  are  under  to  the  Court,  as  well  an  (o  their  Clients: 
The  WitneMses^  that  they  speak  the  Truth  with  all  Integrity  :  The  Parties^  that  they 
behave  themselves  with  that  Temper  and  Moderation  as  becometh  Men  and  Christians ; 
and  beware  of  disturbing  the  Court  with  Unseasonable,  or  Tumultuary  Noise  and  Clamor. 
It  behoves  oU  to  Remember  that  the  Judgment  Is  the  Lord's,  and  to  take  heed  what 
they  doe. 

*'  Gentlemen  of  the  Orand-jury : 

**  Your  Return  sometimes  is,  Oaiftta  Bene  ;  which  is  the  Best  Return,  and  most 
Acceptable  to  the  Court,  if  it  be  True.  For  the  Court  do  not  come  with  a  desire  to  find 
Faults ;  but  to  prevent  and  correct  them.  But  if  it  be  Untrue,  it  becomes  a  great  Incum- 
brance in  the  way,  obstructing  the  free  course  of  Justice.  You  are  assured  that  the 
Lamp  of  the  Body  is  the  Eye.  And  what  the  Eye  is  to  the  natural  Body,  that  are  you  to 
tlie  {Body  of  this]  %  County. 

«*  There  are  Three  Things  that  I  would  at  this  Time  chiefly  give  you  in  Charge.  One 
Is.  the  keeping  up  the  Value  of  the  Bills  of  Credit,  by  presentirig  those  Enemies  of  Man- 
kind who  shall  Alter  or  Counterfeit  them.  For  tlio*,  through  the  Blening  of  Gos,  and 
the  Courage  and  good  Conduct  of  his  Excellency  our  Governour,  we  now  enjoy  Peace : 

*  <*  Jannary  98,  17I7«18.  Went  to  CharJMtown  in  the  Slav  with  Mr.  Daveaport  (Judge) ;  calPd  at 
Mr.  Dudley*!  (Judfe)  end  took  htm  in.  Mr.  Bradttreet  prayM  at  Openinf  the  Court,  fapake  *  ftw 
Wiards  i0  sktw  rupeei  to  Iks  Chief  Jiutice  dMosedy  ami  thtrtfiirt  l^fl  the  8mt  ap«a  o«  jmrpot**  iiink  to 
writt  it  in  my  book  of  LtOero,^  ttCi—SowlVo  JommoL 

f  The  three  pertone  here  referred  to  were  Hoo.  Andrew  Belcher,  Eeq.,  a  Member  of  the  Coooeil,  who 
died  Nov.  1717;  Chief  Justice  Winthrop,  who  died  Nov.  7,  1717;  and  Hon.  Elieha  fiotcbinion,  Eeq.,  a 
member  of  the  Council,  who  died  Doc.  1717.  On  ooeaeion  of  the  funerel  of  the  latter  genUemanf  Judfe 
Bewail  obaervet  in  bie  Journal  renpecting  the  three,  '*  1717,  Pec.  16.  Col  Hutchinnon  if  buried.  — -  Now 
I  have  been  a  Bearer  to  Three  of  my  Wife's  Bearere  (buried  Oct.93, 1717)  in  leee  than  iwa  Moaeth's  tiaa." 

{  The  words  hare  eaoloaad  ia  braeketa  are  Uaaseribed  froB  aooiiier  aodeDt-copj. 
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yet  the  evil  effects  of  the  former  War  ly  Btill  heavy  upoD  ut ;  and  these  Bllle  Are  (he 
only  Medium  left  ua  of  our  Commerce. 

'*  And  seeing  our  Great  Lord  paramount  has  in  an  aw  full  manner  greatly  RemoTed  the 
aboriginal  Natives,  and  planted  us  in  their  room  ;  we  must  strenuously  and  diametrically 
oppose  ourselves  to  their  Evil  Manners ;  particularly,  that  of  neglecting  the  Educatkm  of 
their  Children.  You  must  therefore  look  about  ye,  and  see  that  Schools  be  duly  provided, 
and  sutable  Masters  constantly  Maintained  ;  and  that  the  Laws  relating  thereto  be  not 
Eluded. 

**  And  you  are  to  see  to  it  that  Learned  and  Orthodox  Ministers  be  every  where  Settled 
and  Supported  according  to  mutual  Agreement.  Canaan  is  infinitely  the  best  Country, 
wherein  are  all  Friends,  and  no  Enemies ;  all  Conveniencies,  and  no  loconvenieoces, 
for  perpetuity.  Without  all  Controversy,  whatever  we  doe,  and  wherever  we  goe,  we 
should  always  be  Travailing  towards  Ctoaan  ;  and  they  whom  we  have  entertained  as 
Pilots  to  g^ide  us  in  our  way  thither,  should  he  very  well  provided  for. 

**  If  1  have  taken  up  more  of  the  Court's  time  than  is  usual,  1  hope  it  will  be  indulged 
to  me,  who  am  the  last  of  the  Council  left  Standing  in  the  Charter;  and  the  last  of  the 
Justices  left  standing  in  this  Court,  of  those  that  have  been  of  it  from  the  beginning. 
At  least,  I  hope  it  will  for  this  once  be  borne  at  Charlestown^  for  which  place  the  Chief 
Justice  expressM  a  peculiar  Favour."  * 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  AND  CHIEF  MAGISTRATES  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND, 

FROM    1620    TO    18S0. 

[By  Jacob  B.  llooas,  Esq.,  Membsr  of  the  New  Hamiwhirs  sad  N«w  York  Bistorieal  Socistiet.] 

CoBtinadd  horn  p.  St. 


*  JsdfS  Sewsll  wsa  nominated  Cbief  Jastiee,  at  succeiaor  of  Chief  Jmtice  Winthrop,  April  16, 1718, 
and  wsf  fworn  into  office  «•  fuch,  together  with  Hon.  Edmund  Q.uiney,  Esq.,  «•  Judge,  April  fiSlh. 
**  April  95, 1718.  Friday,  Col.  dainiey  comoi  to  Town,  and  Cul.  Townnend  and  Mr.  Bromfield  by  rertee 
•f  a  DedimuM  from  the  GovV.  administer  the  Oaths  to  him  and  me ;  and  congratulate  ua  io  our  Ofltow. 
The  Lord  help  me,  that  ai  He  ii  anointing  me  with  fresh  Oyle,  as  to  my  Office;  so  Be  would 
graeioualy  imrdon  my  8in.  and  furnish  me  with  renewed  and  augmented  Ability  for  the  rightfnll  diaebarge 
of  the  I'roet  rapnsed  in  noe  { ** — Jimnud. 

t  The  nante  of  fiaadoKin  repoatedly  ocean  in  French  history.  SeToral  are  named  as  Pastoraof  the 
Beformed  ehurche*.  Fleury,  the  historian,  mentions  Francois  Baodooin,  as  the  great  advocate  who 
refused  to  give  counsel  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  justify  the  massacre  of  8aint  Burtbolomew.  The  sane 
Matorlaa  gives  an  aoeount  of  nineteen  ominent  |ierson«,  from  the  "  Compte  de  Flanders,"  A.  Di  963.  to 
Baudouin,  '*  Jurisconsuite,**  A.  D.  J65I,  whose  names  are  wriiien  Baudouin.  Cardinal  Richelieo  promiaed 
J.  Bauduoin  a  pensina  of  12,000  crowns  for  his  translation  of  DavHa,  but  died  before  fulfilling  his  pmmise. 
Some  future  antiqusry  may  perhaps  trace  the  original  name  to  the  famous  Baldwin,  King  of  Jeru*alf>m, 
who,  aoeotding  to  Freoeh  htitoriant,  apelt  his  name  preciaoly  as  the  first  of  the  family  ia  Anorioa, 


r 


JAMES  BOWDOIN. 

[Governor  of  Maasacbosetts  in  1765  and  178GL] 

Jaicki  Bowdoin,  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Massachasetts,  as  a  philosopher  and 
statesman,  and  founder  of  the  American  Academy,  was  born  in  Boston,  7th  August,  1726. 
His  grandfather,  Pierre  Baudouin,  was  a  physician  of  Rochelle,  in  France,  and  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  8th  October,  1685,  escaped  thence  to  Ireland,  from 
whence,  early  in  1687,  he  came  to  Falmouth  (now  Portland)  in  Maine. t  Hia  name  first 
appears  on  the  records,  7th  April,  1687,  as  the  purchaser  of  lands  in  Maine.  He  remained 
at  Falmouth  until  the  day  before  its  destruction  by  the  French  and  Indians,  in  May,  1690, 
when  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  died  there,  about  1716.     Hia  son,  James  Bowdoin,  \ 

father  of  Governor  Bowdoin,  became  a  distinguished  and  opulent  merchant,  and  laid  the  I 

foundation  of  the  future  eminence  of  the  family.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  i 

the  Province,  and  he  died  4th  September,  1747,  aged  71  years,  leaving  five  children,  of 
whom  the  youngest  was  James,  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

Mr.  Bowdoin,  at  an  earlv  age,  exhibited  that  remarkable  fondness  for  books  and  literary 
pursuits,  which  distinguished  him  In  aAer  life.  He  entered  Harvard  College,  where  his 
diligent  application,  modesty  of  demeanor,  and  acknowledged  renius,  won  for  him  the 
general  eateem,  and  he  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1745.  Within  a  month  after  he 
attained  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  his  father  died,  leaving  him  an  ample  fortune.  He 
was  DOW  in  a  situation  which  generally  proves  adverse  to  moral  and  literary  improvement; 
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Ibr  he  was  pioTided  with  •bnndant  meant  to  gratify  the  giddy  desires  of  youth,  and  the 
stimulus  which  necessity  often  times  gives  to  strong  minds  was  talcen  away.  But  his  life 
had  thus  far  been  regular,  and  he  wisely  adopted  a  system,  which  should  comtnne  the 
enjoyments  of  social  and  domestic  life  with  a  course  of  study  fitted  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  the  powers  of  his  mind.  In  1748,  he  married  a  daughter  of  John  Erving,  Esq. 
end  soon  after  commenced  a  system  of  literary  and  scientific  research,  to  which  he 
adhered  through  life. 

In  1763,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  of  Boston,  and  was  re-elected  in  the 
two  following  years.  In  this  station  his  varif^d  learning  awl  eloquence  rendered  him  con- 
spicuous. In  1756,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council,  in  which  body  he  was  long 
known  and  respected.  In  the  discussions  and  disputes  which  preceded  tlie  American 
Revolution,  Mr.  Bowdoin  adopted  the  popular  cause,  and  his  writings  and  personal 
exertions  were  eminently  serviceable.  Governors  Bernard  and  Hutchinson  looked  with 
di»pleasure  upon  his  course,  while  they  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  purity  of 
his  character,  and  the  weight  of  his  opposition  to  their  measures.  Bernard,  when  Mr. 
Bowdoin  was  chosen  to  the  Council  in  1769,  negatived  the  choice,  on  account  of  his 
obnoxious  politics;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  people  of  Boston,  in  1770,  again 
returned  him  to  the  assembly,  and  that  assembly  immediately  re-elected  him  to  the 
Council. 

The  high  handed  measures  of  the  royal  Governor  Bernard,  had  now  so  exasperated  the 
people,  that  they  published  him  as  a  traitor,  and  he  soon  after  departed  from  the  province, 
leaving  Hutchinson,  his  Lieutenant  Governor,  at  the  head  of  affairs.  When  Mr.  Bowdoin 
•gain  appeared  at  the  council  board,  the  governor  permitted  him  to  take  his  seat,  on  the 
ground,  as  he  remarked,  that  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Bowdoin  would  be  less  injurious  to 
the  royal  interests,  in  the  council,  than  in  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Bowdoin,  with  his  gallant  associates  of  that  day,  continued  his  active  services  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  in  despite  of  opposition  and  proscription;  and,  in  1774,  he  drew  up 
the  celebrated  answer  to  the  governor's  speeches,  claiming,  and  endeavoring  to  sustain, 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  her  American  colonies.  This  state  paper  was  so  offensive 
to  Governor  Gage,  that  he  denounced  the  author,  declaring  in  council  that  *'  he  had 
express  orders  from  his  Majesty  to  set  aside  from  that  board  the  honorable  Mr.  Bowdoin, 
Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  Winthrop." 

During  this  memorable  year,  delegates  were  chosen  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  which 
was  the  first  congress  of  the  United  Colonies.  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  delegation  from  Massachusetts ;  but  being  prevented  from  attending  by  the  illness  of 
one  of  his  family,  John  Hancock  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  After  the  town  of  Boston  had 
been  placed  under  blockade  by  General  Gage,  the  inhabitants,  in  public  meeting,  agreed 
to  give  up  their  arms  to  the  British  general,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  leave  the 
town  with  their  property  unmolested.  Mr.  Bowdoin  presided  in  this  meeting,  and  the 
prudence  and  firmness  which  he  displayed  on  the  occasion  were  warmly  commended  by 
the  citizens.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  retired  from  within  the  British  lines.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  how  shamefully  the  pledges  of  the  royalbt  commander  were 
violated. 

In  the  year  1775,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  chosen  president  of  the  Massachusetts  council,  and 
continued  to  occupy  that  position  during  a  greater  part  of  the  time  until  the  adoption  of 
the  State  constitution  in  1780.  Upon  this  body,  as  constituted  under  the  existing  charter, 
was  devolved  the  duties  of  the  executive  office,  when  the  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor  were  absent.  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  a  memlier  and  president  of  the  convention  of 
1778-80,  which  assembled  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Boston,  to  form  a  State 
Conatitution. 

In  the  winter  of  1784,  Governor  Hancock  resigned  his  office,  on  account  of  feeble 
health ;  and  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  elected  governor  tor  the  political  year  commencing  in 
May,  1786.  It  was  a  period  of  much  difficulty  and  gloom  both  In  the  Commonwealth 
and  country  at  large.  There  was  an  active  spirit  of  discontent  abroad  in  the  land.  The 
wisest  heads  in  the  country  could  not  stay  the  torrent  of  evil,  which  was  almost  over- 
whelming the  hopes  of  the  young  republic.  The  weakness  of  the  old  confederation  was 
beginning  to  be  felt.  The  pressure  of  the  revolutionary  debt,  onerous  every  where,  was 
peculiarly  heavy  upon  Massachusetts.  The  demands  on  the  State  amounted  to  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  and  no  system  of  credit  had  as  yet  been  adopted,  to  satisfy  the  pressing 
claims  of  the  numerous  and  needy  credltora.  Governor  Bowdoin  was  elected  by  the 
legislature,  there  having  been  no  choice  effected  by  the  people  at  large.  There  had  been 
a  strenuous  opposiiton  against  him  during  the  canvass,  founded  upon  a  vague  and  unjust 
charge  of  attachment  to  the  English  form  of  government — a  charge  which  all  his  public 
acta  and  uniform  declarations  amply  disprove.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Governor 
Bowdoin  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
embarrassment.  But  he  met  the  crisis  with  firmness.  He  understood  the  raiirces  of  the 
evils  which  afflicted  the  State,  and  like  a  bold  and  skilful  physician,  proceeded  to  apply  a 
remedy.   He  called  the  attentioo  of  the  people  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  public  credit. 
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He  urged  retrencbment  in  the  public  expendituref ,  and  the  practice  of  the  nort  rind 
economy.  He  appealed  to  the  energy  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  to  OTeroome  the 
difficulciea  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 

At  this  period,  Great  Britain,  as  if  to  punish  a  people  whom  she  coold  not  conquer, 
was  flooding  the  country  with  her  manufactures,  with  the  deaign  to  monopolize  the  trade 
of  the  whole  cotmtry.  The  precious  metals  were  of  course  rapidly  withdrawn  from  tiie 
United  States,  to  pay  for  imported  goods.  H'he  Confederation,  weak  in  itaelf,  had  foiled 
to  invest  the  national  government  with  power,  to  remedy  these  evils.  In  thb  state  of 
things.  Governor  Bowdoin  called  the  public  attention  to  this  mat  question,  and  In  bii 
messages  to  the  legislature  recommended  that  the  powera  of  Congraas  ahould  be  so 
enlarged  as  to  enable  that  body  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  tlie  country.  The  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  responding  to  his  sentiments,  passed  resolves  in  favor  of  a  Conventioo  to 
revise  the  Confederation.  Thus,  to  Governor  Bowdoin  should  be  ascribed  the  first  public 
movement,  which  led  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  our  present 
happy  form  of  government. 

In  1786,  Governor  Bowdoin  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  At  this  period,  the 
pressure  of  the  times  bore  so  intensely  upon  the  people,  that  they  were  almost  in  a  state 
of  open  insurrection.  Disorganizing  conventions  were  held;  the  legislature  was  assailed 
for  not  providing  relief;  and  the  courts  were,  in  some  instances,  actually  restrained  by 
mobs  from  proceeding  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  was  a  period  of  deep  and  well 
founded  alarm  throughout  the  country.  The  heart  of  the  true  patriot  was  pained,  lest 
the  people,  through  long  and  bitter  suflering,  should  lose  their  confidence  in  the  public 
faith  and  rectitude,  and  begin  to  consider  the  claims  of  liberty  itself  as  delusive  and 
imaginary.  The  moderation  and  firmness  of  the  government  alone  prevented  a  catastrophe. 
The  insurgents  in  Massachusetts,  despairing  o7  relief,  and  emboldened  by  the  lenity  of 
government,  actually  commenced  an  organization  lor  the  purpose  of  subverting  that 
eovernment,  and  were  assembling  in  considerable  force  in  the  interior.  Governor 
Bowdoin  met  the  crisis  with  spirit  and  energy.  He  forthwith  called  into  the  public 
service  four  thousand  troops,  placing  them  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  Lincoln. 
But  a  formidable  difficulty  was  still  to  be  surmounted.  The  public  treasury  was  empty, 
and  there  were  actually  no  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  to  put  the  troops  in  moiioo, 
until  a  private  subscription,  headed  by  the  Governor,  was  put  in  circulation,  and  the 
money  thus  raised  to  carry  on  the  expedition !  This  decisive  step  rescued  the  govern- 
ment from  contempt,  quelled  the  insurrection  of  Shays  and  hb  deluded  followera,  and 
saved  the  Commonwealth  from  anarchy  and  blood. 

These  snd  other  energetic  proceedings  of  Governor  Bowdoin  very  naturally  rendered 
him,  for  the  time,  unpopular  with  all  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with,  or  had  any 
sympathy  for  those  engaged  in  the  insurgent  movements ;  and  at  the  next  election, 
uniting  with  the  party  who  had  again  placed  John  Hancocli  in  nomination,  they  defeated 
the  re-election  of  Governor  Bowdoin. 

When  the  Massachusetts  Convention  assembled  in  January,  1788,  to  consider  the  New 
Constitution  framed  by  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  Governor  Bowdoin  attended  as 
one  of  the  delegation  from  Boston;  and  during  the  session  made  a  very  handsome  speech, 
which  may  be  lound  in  the  volume  of  their  debates.  From  this  period  he  devoted  himself 
nlmost  exclusively  to  private  pursuits,  and  the  enjoyments  of  study.  His  health,  however, 
not  long  after,  began  to  decline,  and  his  death  occurred  on  the  6th  November,  1790,  after 
a  severe  and  distressing  illness  of  three  months.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age.    His  wife,  who  survived  him,  died  in  May,  1808,  at  the  age  of  72. 

Governor  Bowdoin  has  been  very  justly  pronounced  one  of  the  most  learned  men  the 
country  ever  produced.  The  records  of  our  institutions  also  show  that  be  was  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  literature.  After  the  deatruction  of  the  Harvard  College  library,  in  1764, 
he  contributed  liberally  towards  its  restoration;  and  ac  his  decease  he  made  the  institution 
a  liberal  bequest  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  and  polite  literature.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  president  of  the 
institution  from  its  incorporation  in  1780,  until  his  death.  To  this  association  he 
bequeathed  his  valuable  library,  and  one  hundred  pounds  in  money.  Governor 
Bowdoin*s  literary  and  scientific  character  procured  for  him  the  highest  honora  of  the 
first  literary  institutions  in  America  and  Europe.  He  was  a  man  as  estimable  in  private, 
as  he  was  eminent  in  public  life.  His  charities  were  abundant;  and  be  lived  in  the  faith, 
dying  in  the  triumphs  of  religion.  Governor  Bowdoin  published  a  poetic  **  Paraphrase  of 
the  Economy  of  Human  Life,"  dated  28lh  March,  1759.  His  other  publications,  aside 
from  those  which  grew  out  of  his  public  stations,  were  mostly  of  a  scientific  character, 
and  are  contained  in  the  Memoiraof  the  American  Academy. 

Governor  Bowdoin  left  but  two  children,  viz.  James,  born  22d  September,  1752,  who 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1771,  studied  law  at  Oxford  in  England,  relumed 
to  his  native  State,  whore  he  held  various  civil  office^i,  was  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Spain  from  1805  to  1808,  and  died  without  issue,  11th  October,  1811;  and  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Sir  John  Temple,  coosul-geoeral  and  minister-resident  lo  the  United  States  iron 
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Great  Britain.  She  died  In  1809,  leavinjir  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Winlhrop,  LL.  D.  formerly  lieuteoaot  governor  of 
Masaachusettf. 

WILLIAM  BRADFORD. 

fOoraraor  of  Plynxnith  Colony,  dariof  31  jMn,  betWMO  1681  and  1657.] 

WuBir,  at  the  commencenient  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  little  band  of  English 
Purilans  gathered  together,  and  formed  their  congregation  near  the  conOnes  of  the  counties 
of  York,  Nottingham  and  Lincoln,— choosing  lor  their  ministers,  Richard  Clifton  and 
John  Robinson, — there  was  a  sedate  young  man,  then  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
wasobecrved  to  be  a  constant  attendant  upon  their  meetings.  That  youth  was  William 
BRADroRO,  an  orphan.  He  was  born  in  1588,  at  Ansterfield,  an  obscure  village  in 
Yorkshire.  His  parents  dying  while  he  was  a  child,  his  education  was  provided  fur  by 
his  grand-parents  and  uncles;  but  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  those  branches  of  know  1- 
^ge  necessary  to  an  agricultural  life,  and  such  as  generally  falls  to  the  sliare  of  the 
children  of  English  husbandmen.  Deprived  of  other  sources  of  information,  his  love  of 
reading  sought  gratification  in  the  Bible,  and  lie  drank  deep  of  the  fountain  of  truth  in 
the  sacred  volume.  He  thus  acquired  those  deep  impresf>ionsof  piety,  and  that  undaunted 
idherence  to  the  truth,  for  which  he  was  ever  aftertvard  dis(inKui:»hed. 

His  attendance  upon  the  ministrations  of  Clifton  deeply  offended  his  relatives,  and  he 
waa  ei^poaed  to  their  frowns,  as  well  as  to  the  jeers  and  scofl&  of  his  juvenile  companions. 
But  he  had  delil)erately  made  his  choice,  in  the  full  belief  that  it  was  approved  of 
Heaven — and  no  persuasions  or  menaces  could  Induce  him  to  abandon  the  faith  which 
he  had  thus  adopted. 

The  persecutions  visited  upon  the  Dissenters  soon  induced  them  to  seek  personal  safety 
in  Bight  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1607,  they  hired  a  ship  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire, 
to  carry  them  to  Holland.  The  master  of  the  vessel  promi:;ed  to  be  ready  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  day,  to  take  them  on  l>oard,  with  their  families  and  efliects.  They  assembled, 
but  the  faithless  captain  delayed  his  appearance  until  nightCall,  when,  having  received 
them  on  board,  lie  betrayed  them  to  the  officers  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit.  The  little 
band  were  now  conducted  back  to  town,  where,  after  having  been  robbed  by  the  officers 
and  insulted  by  the  populace,  they  were  delivered  up  to  the  magistratea,  and  cast  into 
prison.  Bradford  was  auKMig  the  numt>er,  but  was  soon  after  liberated,  on  account  of  hie 
youth.  In  the  following  spring,  Bradford  was  one  of  the  number  who  assembled  on 
Grimsby  common,  near  Hull,  with  the  design  of  embarking  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  and  fled 
on  the  approach  of  a  company  of  armed  men,  sent  out  to  intercept  them.  Failing  in  these 
•fibrta  to  escape  with  his  companions,  he  entered  on  l>oard  a  vessel  bound  to  Zealand, 
where  he  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  a  malicious  passenger  accused  him  t)erore  the 
Dutch  authorities  with  being  a  fugitive  fi-om  justice  in  England.  But  they,  understanding 
the  cause  of  his  emigration,  gave  him  protection  and  permission  to  join  his  brethren  io 
Amsterdam.  He  repaired  to  that  city,  and  t>ecame  an  apprentice  to  a  silk  dyer  during 
his  minority.  As  soon  as  he  became  of  age  to  dispose  of  his  paternal  estate,  in  England* 
which  was  considerable,  he  convened  it  into  ready  money,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  but  with  very  Indifferent  success. 

When  the  Innd  of  pilgrims  at  I.eyden  resolved  on  their  vojrage  to  the  new  world, 
Bradford  became  one  ot  the  number.  He  embarked  for  England,  22d  July,  1620,  and  on 
the  6th  September  sailed  with  the  first  company  of  colonists  for  the  *'  rock  bound  coast  ** 
of  New  England.  His  name  stands  second  in  the  memorable  compact  of  the  lltb 
November,  1620,  by  which  the  whole  company  of  men,  forty-one  in  number,  on  arriving 
in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod,  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  before  they  landed 
from  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  Under  this  compact,  John  Carver  waa  elected  their 
first  Governor.  While  the  ship  lay  moored  In  the  harbor,  Bradford  was  one  of  the  most 
•etive  in  the  arduotts  and  sometimes  perifous  ezamlMitioiia  along  the  shores,  to  find  a  site 
fcvorable  for  the  proposed  settlement. 

On  the  5th  April,  1621,  Mr.  Bradford  was  chosen  governor  of  the  colony,  on  the  death 
of  Carver.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  his  age,  and  oonspiceous  for 
Ms  wisdom  and  fortitude,  as  well  as  for  his  piety.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  to  confirm  the  league  with  the  great  chief  Massasoit,  whose  influence  was 
paramount  with  all  the  sachems  from  Narragansett  to  Massachusetts.  He  sent  ao 
•Mbassy  with  presents  to  this  chief,  and  through  his  instrumentality,  nine  of  the  sachems 
appeared  at  Plymouth,  and  on  the  18th  September,  1621,  acknowledged  themselves 
•ubiect  to  the  King  of  England. 

The  foHowIng  year  opened  with  deep  gloom  upon  the  infant  colony.  The  constant 
ftfrival  of  new  settlers,  anprovMed  in  roost  cases  with  the  necessary  means  of  aubsistencot 
bed  ezheusted  their  stock,  and  famfae  was  already  staring  them  in  the  face.  To  add  io 
their  alarm,  the  Governor  received  from  CanoDicos,  sadiem  of  the  NarraghiBeetls,  • 
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threateniog  messag^e,  in  the  emblematic  style  of  the  ancient  Scythians— a  bundle  of 
arrows,  bouoU  with  the  skin  of  a  serpent.  This  ihe  friendly  Indians  interpreted  as  a 
challenj^e  to  war.  Governor  Bradford  returned  an  answer  in  the  same  style,  by  sending 
them  bacic  the  skin  of  the  serpent,  6lled  with  powder  and  ball.  The  Narraghaosetts, 
afraid  of  its  contents-,  sent  it  back  unopened,  and  here  the  correspondence  closed. 

These  hostile  demonstralions  induced  the  colonists  to  fortify  their  little  town.  This 
was  accomplished,  even  while  tbey  were  weak  from  the  rigors  of  tlie  famine,  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  and  while  they  were  obliged  to  keep  strict  watch  by  day  and  night.  In 
this  exigency.  Governor  Bradford  determined  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  natives. 
He  made  frequent  excursions  among  them,  purchasing  supplies  of  corn  for  the  settlement. 
He  was  every  where  well  received — and  to  this  timelv  cultivation  of  friendly  feelings 
among  the  tribes,  is  no  doubt  owing  the  preservation  of  the  little  colony  at  Plymouth. 

In  the  spring  of  1628,  Governor  Bradford  received  a  message  from  Maasasoll,  that  be 
was  sick ;  upon  which  Mr.  Winslow  was  immediately  sent  to  the  sachem's  wigwam, 
with  cordials  which  contributed  to  his  recovery.  In  return  for  this  actof  kindnesif  on  iba 
part  of  the  Governor,  the  grateful  chief  disclosed  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  then  io  agiiaiioo 
among  the  Indians  for  exterminating  the  colonists.  As  the  only  effectual  method  of 
suppressing  this  conspiracy,  Mas^asoit  advised  that  the  chief  conspirators  should  be  seized 
and  put  to  death.  He  pointed  out  the  individuals,  and  on  the  annual  court  day, 
(23d  March,)   the  Governor  submitted  the  information  be  had  received  to  the  decision  of  ' 

the  whole  company.     It  was  at  once  resolved  to  follow  Massasoit's  advice;  and  Captain  j 

Standi*h,  taking  with  him  eight  resolute  men,  departed  on  the  first  hostile  expedition 
against  the  savages.  The  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  trust  confided  to  bis  charge, 
while  it  could  not  be  justified  under  ordinary  circumstances,  needs  no  apology,  when  we 
consider  that  an  actual  conspiracy  existed,  which,  if  not  overihrowo  by  some  bold  and 
decisive  step,  would  have  resulted  in  the  annihildtion  of  the  colony.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  daring  exploit  of  Standish,  inspiring  the  savages  with  terror,  was  the  means  of 
savings  the  little  colony  from  the  same  fate  which  had  already  overtaken  the  English 
colony  of  Virginia. 

The  scarcity  which  had  borne  so  severely  upon  the  settlers,  was  in  part  caused  by 
their  own  neglect.  For  the  firat  two  years  after  their  arrival,  they  had  labored  in  com- 
mon,  and  placed  their  productions  in  the  common  storehouse.  The  virtue  of  self-reliiince 
was  thus  stifled,  and  the  pilgrims  were  made  to  suffer  keenly,  before  they  discovered  the 
impolicy  of  a  community  of  goods.  To  stimulate  industry  by  the  hope  of  individual 
acquisition,  it  was  agreed  in  the  spring  of  1623,  that  each  family  should  plant  for  them- 
selves, on  such  ground  as  should  be  assigned  to  them  by  lot.  After  this,  the  Governs 
was  no  more  under  the  necessity  of  trafficking  with  the  Indians  for  corn — tbo  home 
supply  was  sufficient. 

The  original  government  of  the  colonists,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  compact  agreed 
upon  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower — the  first  essay  in  the  civilized  world  to  found  a 
republican  constitution  of  government.  But  this  was  designed  to  continue  no  longer  than 
until  a  charter  could  be  obtained  from  the  King.  As  soon  as  the  colonists  knew  of  the 
establiiihment  of  the  Council  of  New  England,*  they  applied  for  a  patent,  which  was 
granted  to  John  Pierce,  in  trust  for  the  company.  But  this  man,  whose  avarice  and 
ambition  overpowered  his  sense  of  honor,  when  he  saw  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  success 
to  the  undertaking,  solicited  another  patent,  in  the  name  of  the  Plymouth  settlers,  and 
obtained  one  of  much  greater  extent,  by  which  his  own  personal  aggrandizement  would 
be  secured.  An  overruling  Providence,  however,  which  sooner  or  later  stamps  disaster 
upon  every  scheme  of  iniquity,  overwhelmed  this  adventurer  in  calamities,  and  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  assign  his  patent  to  others. 

In  1629,  (January  13,)  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  **  William  Bradford,  his 
heirs,  associates  and  assigns,"  which  confirmed  the  title  of  the  colonists  to  their  lands, 
and  empowered  them  to  make  laws  not  repugnant  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm.t  When 
the  number  of  people  was  increased,  and  new  townships  had  been  erected,  the  general 
court,  in  1640,  requested  Governor  Bradford  to  surrender  the  patent  into  their  hands.  To 
this  he  promptly  assented,  and  by  a  written  instrument  surrendered  it  to  them,  reserving 
only  his  proportion  under  a  prior  agreement.  This  was  done  in  open  court — and  the 
patent  was  immediately  re-delivered  into  his  custody  for  safe  keeping. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  settlement,  at  Plymouth,  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  power  was  exercised  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen  in  assembly.  When  Bradford 
was  first  chosen  governor  in  1621,  the  wealthy  and  influential  Isaac  Allerton  was  chosen 
his  assistant.    In  1624,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  the  number  of  assbtants  was 

*  Ettablithed  by  Jaroet  1.,  November  3, 1030,  while  the  pilfrims  were  on  their  paieage:  and  etyled  "The 
Ooancil  establiehed  at  IMjmoath,  io  the  Coonty  of  DevoDfbkre,  for  the  plantinf,  orderiof,  and  {overoiof  of 
Mew  England  in  America." 

t  Tbi*  patent,  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  Presideot  of  the  Coaneil,  is  still  piasarvad  in  the  ofltos 
oftfae  Recorder  at  Plymouth. 
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increased  to  five,  and  in  1638,  to  seven;  and  In  1634,  at  his  suggestion,  the  body  of 
ajisistants  were  constituted  a  judicial  court,  and  finally  became  the  supreme  court  of  th« 
colony.  The  first  aMenibly  uf  representatives  in  the  colony,  was  in  1639,  when  two 
were  present  fi^om  each  town,  excepting  Plymouth,  which  sent  four. 

Such  was  the  general  esteem  for  Governor  Bradford,  and  confidence  in  his  integrity 
and  capacity,  that  he  was  annually  chosen  Governor  as  long  as  he  lived,  excepting  during 
five  years,  when  he  was  excused  at  his  own  request.  Governor  Wtnthrop,  who  speaks 
of  the  election  of  Winslow,  in  1633,  says,  *'  Mr.  Bradford  having  been  Uovernor  now 
about  ten  years,  now  by  importunity  got  off."  ■*  If  this  appointment,"  said  Governor 
Bradford,  "  was  any  honor  or  benefit,  others  beside  himself  should  partake  of  it;  if  it  was 
a  burden,  others  beside  himself  should  help  to  bear  it."  When  excused  from  serving  in 
the  office  of  governor,  be  was  invariably  chosen  first  on  the  list  of  aaiistants,  which  cave 
him  the  rank  of  deputy  governor.  His  influence  was  deservedly  great  during  the  wnole 
•f  bis  life. 

in  the  autumn  of  1666,  the  health  of  Governor  Bradford  began  to  decline,  and  as  the 
following  winter  and  spring  advanced,  be  became  weaker,  and  sensible  of  his  approaching 
dissolution,  but  was  free  from  any  acute  illness  until  the  beginning  of  May.  He  died  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1657,  in  the  69th  year  of  bis  age,  greatly  lamented  by  the  people  not 
only  of  Plymouth,  but  of  the  neighboring  colonies.*  His  faith  endured  to  the  last,  and 
he  died  full  of  hope.  *'  God,"  said  he,  the  evening  before  his  death,  *'  has  given  me  a 
pledge  of  my  happiness  in  another  world,  and  the  first  fruits  of  eternal  glory.*' 

Governor  Bradford,  though  not  favored  with  a  collegiate  e<lucation,  had  through  life  so 
diligently  applied  his  leisure  to  study,  that  he  had,  what  is  often  of  more  advantage  to  the 
public  man  than  a  college  diploma,  a  sound  practical  education.  He  had  drawn  deeply 
from  that  store-house  of  all  knowledge,  the  Book  of  books,  worth  all  the  rest  in  the  world 
— and  from  it,  he  had  gathered  his  rule  of  life,  his  system  of  laws,  his  maxims  of  govern* 
ment.  By  it,  he  knew  how  to  judge  of  men,  and  how  to  guard  against  the  evils  which 
at  times  threatened  the  community  over  which  he  was  appointed  to  preside.  He  was  a 
man  of  soimd  judgment,  and  tenacious  memory.  He  read  much,  on  subjects  of  history 
and  philosophy;  and  in  theology,  there  were  few  who  could  contend  successfully  io 
argument  against  him.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  languages* 
and  is  said  to  have  spoken  the  French  and  Dutch  with  fluency.  Such  a  man,  surely, 
need  not  be  called  unlearned.  In  his  capacity  of  chief  magistrate,  he  was  prudent, 
dignified,  and  firm.  He  allowed  no  one  to  trample  on  the  laws,  or  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  colony ;  and  was  yet  desirous  to  mingle  clemency  with  justice.  He  had  in  some 
cases  turbulent  spirits  to  deal  with.  There  were  some  men  who  had  come  to  the  new 
world,  with  motives  far  different  from  those  which  actuated  the  devoted  followers  of 
Clifton  and  Robinson.  With  such  it  often  became  the  duty  of  Governor  Bradford  to  deal. 
Where  gentle  reproof  would  reclaim  the  offender,  it  was  administered  ;  but  when  that 
failed,  and  vigorous  measures  became  necessary,  they  were  unhesitatingly  adopted. 

The  first  offence  punished  in  the  colony,  was  that  of  John  Billington,  who  was  charged 
with  contempt  of  the  captain's  lawful  commands  on  board  the  Mayflower.  He  was  tried 
by  the  whole  company,  and  was  sentenced  to  have  his  neck  and  heels  tied  together;  but 
on  humbling  himself,  and  craving  pardon,  he  was  released.  This  same  Billington,  bow- 
ever,  in  1630,  waylaid  and  murdered  one  John  Newcomen,  for  some  affront,  and  was 
tried  and  executed  in  October  of  that  year.  Governor  Bradford  says — *'  We  took  all  due 
means  about  his  trial;  be  was  found  guilty,  both  by  grand  and  petit  jury;  and  we  took 
advice  of  Mr.  Winthrop  and  others,  the  ablest  gentlemen  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  who 
all  concurred  with  us,  that  he  ought  to  die,  and  the  land  be  purged  from  blood."  f 

*  Habtrard  mys,  **  ho  was  the  verjr  prop  and  glory  of  Plymonth  CoIoot  dorinf  all  tho  whole  aerlM  of 
ehanget  that  poarad  over  it.**  A  marble  moniMnent  erected  on  Burial  Hill  in  riyinouth,iD  18S5,  marks  tha 
■pcit  where  the  remain*  of  Governor  Bradford,  and  of  bin  ton  Major  Bradford  weie  inierred. 

t  A  prior  execution  for  felonjr,  took  place  at  Wesiai^utMt,  ( Wejmoulh,)  in  189'i.  Thig  rival  aettlement, 
eotnmenced  at  thai  place  under  the  auepicei  of  Thomas  Weston,  a  London  oierchant.  was  composed  !■ 
part  of  outcasts  and  profligates,  who  being  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  commenced  ihieTlng 
amonf  the  Indians.  They  complained  to  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  and  at  length  liecaroe  so  exasperated 
by  repeated  outrages,  1  hat  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  interfere  in  earnest,  to  appease  the  Indians,  and 
one  of  tite  most  notorious  offenders  was  arrested  and  hun^.  A  waggish  report  became  current  soon  after, 
that  lb*  roal  oflTendor  was  spared,  and  that  a  |>oor  decrepid  old  man,  who  eould  no  longer  be  of  service  to 
the  colony,  was  hung  in  his  stead.  "  Upon  this  story,"  says  Hubbard,  **  the  nserry  gentleasan  that  wrote 
the  poem  caUad  HuHkratt  did,  in  bis  poetical  fancy,  make  so  much  sport."  Vide  iludibraa,  Fart  IL 
eaotoSL 

"  Oar  brethren  of  New  England  nsa 
Choice  malefactors  to  excuse. 
And  hang  the  guiltless  in  tlieir  stead, 
Of  whom  the  churches  have  leM  need,**  itc 

Hnhbard  seriously  undertakes  to  contradict  the  story,  and  yet  does  so  with  a  qnalitieation,  that  would 
Bot  have  deprived  the  poet  of  an  illuaioo  so  congenialto  his  purpoae ;  for  be  admits  that  "  it  is  posaible, 
tbat  jostiea  might  be  exaeutsd,  not  oa  bim  that  aooat  dosorved  it,  bat  oo  Um  that  eooJd  bast  bs  sparsd,  oc 
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When  the  hypocritical  John  Lyford  undertook  to  impose  hintelf  upon  the  cokmiste,  ai 
e  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  conspired  with  the  factious  and  ambitious  Okiham  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  the  colony.  Governor  Bradford's  suspicious  were  first  around, 
by  the  marlted  servility  of  their  conduct.  He  had  adiuilted  these  men  to  the  councils  of 
the  colony,  and  treated  them  with  high  consideration,  wiiile  they  were  plotting  mischief^ 
and  concocting  falsehoods  against  the  government.  Governor  Bradford,  oarrowly 
watching  their  proceedings,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  bad  got  their  leiters  on  board 
ft  vessel  just  ready  to  sail,  and  as  they  supposed  had  successfully  arranged  the  scheme 
which  was  to  place  them  at  the  head  of  the  colony — ^took  the  decided  step  which  expoeed 
their  perfidy.  He  intercepted  their  letters,  and  on  opening  them,  found  them  filled  with 
the  most  base  and  groundless  accusations  agaiRst  both  church  and  state  in  the  new  cokmy. 
These  men,  unaware  of  the  secret  in  possession  of  the  governor,  soon  began  to  assume 
new  airs.  Oldham  became  obstreperous,  and  derided  tiM  authorities ;  while  Lyford,  in 
open  defiance  of  the  government,  set  up  a  separate  meeting  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
attempted  to  administer  tl»e  sacrament.  Governor  Bradford  was  shocked  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  smnrooned  a  court  of  the  whole  company.  He  now  charged  Lyford  sind 
Oldham  with  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  colony,  and  with  having  sent  home  the  most 
cruel  and  unmanly  accusations  against  rulers  and  people.  They  boldly  denied  the  charge* 
and  required  the  proof— Governor  Bradford  then  rose  and  addressed  them,  before  the 
•ssembiy,  on  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  pilgrims  in  coming  to  the  New  WorU — 
adverting  with  great  feeling  and  emphasis  to  the  perfidy  of  those  who,  having  since 
arrived  and  shared  the  hospitality  and  privileges  of  the  little  community,  were  now 
engaged  in  plotting  their  destruction.  Lyford  persisted  in  denying  the  charge.  On  tbic 
the  governur,  who  could  refrain  no  longer,  produced  the  letters,  which  establbhed  the 
overwhelming  truth  of  the  accusatfons  he  had  made.  The  oflenders  were  forthwith  tried, 
convicted,  made  a  full  confession  of  their  crime,  and  were  expelled  the  plantatioo. 
Oldham  returning  in  March,  1625,  without  leave  of  the  authorities,  and  conducting 
himself  in  a  rude  and  disorderly  manner,  was  arrested  and  punished.  He  was  compelled 
to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  double  file  of  armed  men,  each  man  being  ordered  to  give 
him  a  blow  as  he  passed  with  the  but  end  of  his  muaket,  saying  at  the  same  time,  **  Go! 
and  mend  your  manners.'* 

The  first  duel  which  took  place  in  this  country,  was  between  two  servants  of  Stephen 
Hopkins.  They  fought  with  sword  and  dagger,  and  were  both  slightly  wounded. — They 
were  arraigned  for  the  oflfence,  on  the  18th  June,  1621,  before  the  governor  and  company 
for  trial,  and  were  sentenced  to  have  their  heads  and  feet  tied  together,  and  to  remain  m 
tliat  position  for  twenty -four  hoirrs.  After  an  hour's  endurance  of  this  punishment,  these 
nen  of  valor  begged  for  a  release,  and  the  governor  set  them  at  liberty. 

Governor  Bradford  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Dorothy  May,  who  came 
with  him  in  (he  Mayflower,  and  on  the  18ih  December,  1620,  accidentally  fell  from  the 
Tessel  into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned.  By  her  Mr.  Bradford  had  one  son,  John,  who 
lived  at  Duxbury  in  1662,  and  of  whom  there  is  only  the  traditionary  accwmt  that  be 
perijihed  at  sea.  The  maiden  name  of  the  governor's  second  wife,  was  Alice  Carpenter, 
a  lady  of  extraordinary  capacity  and  worth.  It  is  said  that  an  early  attachment  existed 
between  Mr.  Bradford  and  this  lady,  and  that  their  marriage  was  prevented  by  her 
parents,  on  account  of  his  inferior  circumstances  and  rank.  Being  now  a  widower. 
Governor  Bradford,  by  letters  to  England,  made  overtures  of  marriage  to  Mrs.  Soulhworth, 
who  was  then  a  widow.  She  accepted  his  proposal,  and  with  a  generous  resolution,  she 
embarked  in  162S,  to  meet  her  intended  partner,  well  knowing  that  he  could  not  well 
leave  his  responsible  station  in  the  new  settlement.  Her  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Constant 
Soothworth,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  only  six  years  of  age,  came  over  with  her,  and 
she  brought  a  handsome  estate  into  the  country.  Her  marriage  with  Governor  Bradford 
took  place  on  the  14th  August,  162H.  She  died  in  March,  1670,  aged  80  years.  1  heir 
children  were,  1.  William,  born  17th  June,  1624,  representative  in  1657,  assistant  in  1658, 
and  deputy  governor  of  Plymouth  colony  for  many  years.  He  was  chief  military  com- 
mander, had  the  title  of  major,  and  was  an  active  officer  in  Philip's  war.  He  was  one 
of  the  council  of  Andros  in  1687.  He  had  three  wives,  and  as  appears  by  his  will,  dated 
29th  January,  1703,  left  nine  sons  and  six  daughters — a  noble  legacy  for  a  new  territory. 
He  died  20th  February,  1703,  aged  79.  2.  Mercy,  the  only  daughter  of  Governor  Bradford, 
married  Benjamin  Vermaes,  of  whom  I  find  no  other  notice  than  that  he  was  admitted  a 
freeman,  18th  May,  1642.  3.  Joseph,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Hobart, 
of  Hingham,  lived  near  Jones's  river  in  Plymouth,  and  died  10th  July,  1715,  in  the  85ih 
year  of  his  age.*^ 

who  wat  not  likely  to  Iiv«  ion»,  if  he  had  boon  lot  akioe."  Thif  ttorjr  wat  firtt  pot  in  eireulation  by 
Thomas  Morton,  author  of  tho  "New  Bngliih  Canaan^**  bat  h«  mentiont  the  fact  only  as  a  propMel, 
which  waa  not  agreed  to,  and  adds  thai  the  guilty  man,  in  fact,  was  the  one  who  was  finally  executed. 

*  A  grand-daughter  of  his  married  a  Waters,  of  8haron,  and  one  of  her  deeeMidants,  A«a  Wmten,  «r 
Slougbtou,  poasassea  the  Goveraor'«  family  Bible,  pcioied  1508,  whieh  aoouins  lbs  family  rasonl. 
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The  name  of  Bradford,  hat  long  bean  distinguished  In  the  annals  of  New  England. 
Col.  (fiimaliel  Bradford,  a  distinguished  soldier  in  the  French  wars  under  Shirley  and 
Pepperetl,  and  commander  of  a  regiment  during  the  revolution,  was  great- grest-grandson 
of  Governor  Bradford.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Hon.  Alden  Bradford,  li^e  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  author  of  some  highly  valuable  publicatione 
illuatrating  the  history  of  New  England. 

SIMON  BRADSTREET. 
[Oovsmor  of  MBBMcliDMttf,  from  1679  to  1686,  and  ftom  1680  to  1699.] 

Smoar  Bradsthxkt  was  a  native  of  Horbliog,  a  small  village  near  Folkingharo,  in 
Lincolnshire,  England,  where  he  was  born  in  March,  1603.  His  father  was  a  non* 
eooformist,  and  preached  at  Middleborough,  in  Zealand.  The  son  was  entered  at  the 
grammar  school,  where  he  continued  until  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1617.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  taken  iuto  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  which  he  remained  about  eight 
years,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Dudley,  holding  several  offices  at  diflferent  periods 
in  the  lx>usehold  of  the  Earl.  His  capacity,  and  the  desire  which  his  father  had  expressed 
to  give  his  son  an  education,  induced  Dr.  Preston,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  elder 
Bradstreet,  to  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  the  son.  He  was  thereupon  entered  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  capacity  of  governor  to  the  young  Lord  Rich, 
aon  of  the  Earl  o(  Warwick.  This  young  nobleman,  however,  did  not  come  to  the 
oniversity ;  and  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  of  rather  idle  and  dissipated  habiti,  being 
then  in  college,  and  claiming  too  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  Bradstreet,  he  left 
the  institution  after  about  a  year,  and  returned  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Dudley  being 
DOW  about  to  remove  to  New  England,  his  post  of  steward  in  the  household  of  the  Earl 
was  conferred  on  Bradstreet  He  was  afterwards  steward  to  the  aged  Countess  of 
Warwick,  and  here  became  acquainted  with  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dudley,  whom 
be  married,  in  1628.  This  connection  induced  him  to  join  tlie  company  of  Winthrop, 
Dudley,  Saltonstail,  Endicott,  and  others,  who  were  then  about  to  embark  for  New 
England.  In  March,  1630,  he  became  associated  with  the  company  of  colonists ;  and, 
embarking  with  his  family,  arrived  at  Salem  in  June  following.  He  was  at  the  first 
court  held  at  Charleatown,  23d  August,  1630,  and  was  there  elected  secretary  of  the 
colony,  and  remained  in  office  until  1644.  He  is  named  as  the  seventh  member  wha 
joined  in  forming  the  first  Congregational  church  of  Charlestown  and  Boston. 

la  the  spring  of  1681,  Mr.  Bradstreet  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  was  one  of  the 
«arKest  settlers  of  that  town.  He  resided,  with  Dudley,  Saltonstail,  and  others,  for  a  time* 
at  Ipswich,  between  163d  and  1644,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Andover,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  first  planters  of  that  town,  in  1648. 

Among  those  who  were  banished  from  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  their  Antinomian 
principles,  was  CapUin  John  Underbill,  who  settled  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and,  on 
the  expulsion  of  Burdet,  was  chosen  "governor"  of  that  town.  He  was  himself  an 
enthusiast  of  bad  character,  and  introduced  Hanserd  Knollys,  an  Antinomian  Baptist,  to 
the  ministry  there.  Knollys  busied  himself  in  caiuminating  the  Massachusetts  settlers, 
and  soon  raised  up  a  strong  party  in  opposition.  Thomas  Larkham,  a  zealous  churchman, 
from  England,  headed  this  new  pirty.  One  party  dealt  out  bulls  and  excommunications^ 
and  the  other  imposed  fines  and  penalties ;  until  the  little  settlement  became  a  theatre  of 
riots,  assaults  and  general  disorder.  The  government  of  Miissachusetts,  which  had 
always  had  an  eye  open  the  eastern  settlements,  now  thought  it  time  to  interfere ;  and 
Mr.  Bradstreet,  Hugh  Peters,  and  Samuel  Dalton,  were  appoiuted  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  difficulties  at  Dover,  and  attempt  a  reconciliauon.  These  peace  makers 
travelled  there  on  foot,  and  having  ascertained  that  both  parties  were  in  fault,  succeeded 
in  adjusting  the  feud,  by  persuading  one  party  to  remit  its  fines  and  penalties }  and  the 
other  to  annul  its  censures  and  excommunications. 

When,  in  the  year  1648,  the  New  England  Colonies  formed  their  memorable  confed- 
eration, or  union  for  mutual  proteoiion  and  defence,  Mr.  Bradstreet  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings.* The  records  of  that  period,  in  all  the  public  affairs  of  the  colony,  show  bow 
diligent  and  useful  he  was  as  a  public  officer,  through  all  the  changes  of  the  infant  com- 
monwealth.   As  one  of  the  moat  active  magistrates,  he  was  noted  as  rarely  ever  absent 

•Governor  Winthron,  in  noticing  tbo  lelectlon  made  by  tbo  depatiet  Tor  tlila  important  lervicA,  collt 
'*tlio  eliootinf  one  of  ine  jMntnger  ina(iairaiei  (Bradsireet)  a  grrat  error,"  although  he  pronounce*  him  to 
be  **a  verT  able  man."  The  reanon  pmbably  wa»,  that  Mr.  Bradetreet  was  **  an  eaatern  man,"  being  at 
that  lime  a  resident  of  Imwicfa ;  for  ha  wae  one  of  the  original  aaaistaats,  and  had  beso  ioarteea  timee  ro- 
eisstad  to  Umi  oCce,  aiiMngh  he  was  bow  but  forty  yaais  of  afa. 
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from  hit  poit ;  and  In  hit  capacity  of  aecretary  of  the  colony,  his  papers  bore  the  msriv 
of  a  clerkly  hand,  and  of  a  luind  so  well  trained  in  matters  of  law,  and  legialation,  that 
he  is  spoken  of  by  llie  learned  editor  oC  VViothrop,  as  having  been  **  bred  to  the  bar." 

Mr.  Bradsireet,  although  a  strict  Puritan  in  faith,  and  as  decidedly  opposed  **  to  all 
heresy  and  schtom,"  as  his  austere  relative  Dudley,  was  endowed  wiih  a  differeof 
temper ;  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  or  with  the  liope  of  reformation,  coukl  more  readily 
excuse  an  offender.  He  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  spirit  more  gentle,  and  to 
have  been  influenced  by  a  better  idea  of  religious  freedom,  than  some  of  his  associates  in 
the  colony.  While  the  Antinoroian  controversy  was  pending,  he  seems  to  have  been 
Inclined  to  more  moderate  measures  than  the  exasperated  magistrates  and  elders.  When 
Anne  Hutchinson  was  arraigned,  before  Governor  Winthrop,  and  during  two  days,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  authority  in  church  and  state  unitcfl,  maintained  her  ground  with 
a  self-possession  and  ability  that  came  near  carrying  some  of  the  judges  in  her  favor,  as 
her  arguments  already  had  convinced  a  majority  of  the  Boston  church,— Mr.  Bradslreet 
was  for  persuasion,  rather  than  force.  He  remarked  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  that  she  ought 
to  forl>ear  her  meetings,  because  they  ga^e  offence ;  and  when  she  interposed  a  plea  of 
conscience,  he  replied  that  he  was  not  against  all  women's  meetings,  and  even  considered 
them  to  l>e  lawful,  but  still  thought  they  shouki  be  avoided,  as  matters  disturbing  the 
public  peace. 

The  rigorous  discipline  which  the  churches  and  magistrates  enforced  at  this  period, 
caused  many  to  be  publicly  arraigned  and  punished,  for  offences,  which  would  at  this  day 
be  deemed  trivial  and  insignificant.  To  speak  evil  of  rulers,  was  an  offence,  and  there  wero 
numerous  occasions  on  which  this  breach  of  order  was  punished  with  severily.  Mr. 
Bradstreet,  on  occasions  of  this  description,  frequently  took  ground  in  favor  of  freedom  of 
speech,  and  voted.  In  opposition  to  the  majority  of  magistrates,  against  presentments  and 
fines  *'  for  words  spoken  in  contempt  of  government.'' 

In  the  same  spirit,  which  was  in  advance  of  the  age,  when  the  witchcraft  deluaioQ 
overspread  the  colony,  he  discountenanced  the  excesses  into  which  the  government  was 
betrayed.  Brattle,  In  his  account  of  this  delusion,  makes  honorable  mention  of**  the  few 
men  of  understanding,  judgment  and  piety,  inferior  to  few  if  any  in  New  England,  that 
do  utterty  condemn  the  proceedings,  and  do  freely  deliver  their  judgment  that  these 
methods  will  utterly  ruin  and  undo  poor  New  England.'*  Among  the  first  of  these  he 
names  Mr.  Bradstreet. 

In  1650,  Mr.  Bradstreet  was  one  of  the  commissioners  assembled  at  Hartford,  to  deter- 
mine the  long  controverted  boundary  line  between  the  Dutch  Colony  of  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York)  and  the  English  Colony  of  New  Haven. 

The  settlements  which  had  been  made  at  York  and  Kittery,  in  Maine,  under  grants 
from  Gorges,  early  attracted  the  notice  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  They 
claimed  the  territory  on  the  PIscataqua,  as  contained  within  the  bounds  of  their  charter. 
In  1651,  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  prf'sented  by  the  dissensions  among  the 
people  of  those  settlements,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  appointed  Mr.  Bradstreet 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  disaffected  at  York  and  Kittery  about  eominf; 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  following  year,  matters  had  t>een  so  far 
matured,  that  on  Mr.  Bradstreet's  again  appearing  at  Kittery,  and  summoniog  the 
Inhabitants  to  come  in  and  acknowledge  their  subjection  to  Massachusetts,  they  resolved 
to  surrender,  and  signed  an  instrument  of  submission,  which  was  suon  after  followed  by 
a  similar  submission  of  the  people  of  York,  Saco,  Wells,  &e. 

In  June,  1664,  we  find  Mr.  Bradstreet  active  in  a  meeting  at  Ipswich,  on  the  subject 
of  preparing  a  refutation  of  certain  calumnies,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Protector 
Cromwell,  against  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts. 

It  was  some  months  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  became  known,  before  he  was 

£  reclaimed  In  Massachusetts;  although  a  loyal  address  was  voted  and  forwarded,  in 
December,  1660.  The  colonists  were  alarmed  as  to  the  consequences  of  these  great 
rcTolutions  in  the  parent  State;  and  sinister  reports  of  evil  for  a  time  kept  the  people  in 
a  state  of  feverish  anxiety.  In  May,  1661,  the  state  of  public  %fh\n  was  brought  before 
the  general  court,  and  Mr.  Bradstreet  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  committee  *'to  consider 
and  debate  such  matters  touching  their  patent,  rights,  and  privileges,  and  duty  to  his 
Majesty,  as  should  to  them  seem  proper."  This  committee,  after  grave  deliberatfon, 
embodied  their  report  in  an  able  state  paper,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bradstreet,  and  adopted 
by  the  general  court  in  special  session,  10th  June,  1661.  This  report  (which  is  published 
in  Hutch.  Mass.)  declares  in  emphatic  terms  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colony ,  under 
the  charter,  followed  by  a  declaration  of  allegiance,  loyalty  and  duty  to  the  King. 

The  Massachusetts  address  to  the  King  met  a  favorable  reception,  notwithstanding 
strong  representations  had  been  forwarded  against  the  colony,  growing  out  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Quakers,  and  other  rigorous  lueasiires.  The  royal  mandamus  soon  after 
put  an  end  to  this  persecution ;  and  Massachusetts  was  summoned  to  answer  complaints 
made  against  the  government  of  the  colony.    In  this  emergency,  Mr.  Bradstreet  ami 
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Mr.  Norton  were  dispatched  ta  England.  Tbey  met  with  a  faToraUe  reception  at  coort, 
and  in  answer  to  the  address  and  petition  of  Musachusetta,  they  were  intrusted  with  a 
letter  from  the  Kinyr,  which  promised  a  full  pardon  of  political  oflfences,  and  a  oonfirmalioo 
of  the  ancient  privlleices  of  the  colony,  but  coupled  with  such  conditions  as  created  at 
once,  in  the  midst  of  the  (general  rejoicinj|r  at  the  prospect  of  peace,  a  deep  gloom 
throughout  the  colony.  The  requisittons  of  the  King,  in  this  instance,  were  in  the 
highest  degree  tolerant  and  enlightened,  far  beyond  the  acope  of  most  of  the  acts  of  his 
reign.  Bradstreet  and  Norton  understood  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  ao  it  was  considered 
by  the  best  friends  of  the  colony  in  England.  But  the  general  court  looked  upon  the 
King*s  letter  as  requiring  a  surrender  of  their  rights,  which  they  determined  not  hastily 
to  assent  to.  The  agents,  who  were  supposed  to  have  made  unnecessary  concessions,  were 
DOW  loaded  with  reproaches,  and  evils  which  it  could  not  have  been  in  their  power  to  avert, 
were  laid  to  tlieir  charge.  Mr.  Norton, a  faiihful  and  honest  man,  who  went  reluctantly  upon 
the  embassy,  could  not  bear  up  under  the  general  reproach ;  but  Mr.  Bradstreet,  consciont 
that  he  had  in  no  way  compromitied  the  honor  or  rights  of  the  colony,  steadily  defended 
his  course,  and  advocated  a  dutiful  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  King,  as  the 
best  and  only  safe  course.  When  the  loyal  commissioners  arrived  in  I6$5,  Mr.  BrMlstreeC 
was  one  of  the  few  who  counselled  a  quiet  compliance,  and  protested  against  the  decia* 
ration  of  the  general  court  drawn  up  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  commissioners. 
The  sturdy  democracy  of  the  Puritans,  however,  forbade  their  yielding  an  iota  of  what 
they  conceived  to  be  their  chartered  privileges;  and  they  not  only  denounced  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  but  prohibited  any  one  from  abetting  or  aiding  them. 
If  the  course  advised  by  Mr.  Bradstreet  might  have  been,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
more  prudent  and  politic,  that  adopted  by  the  colony  was  in  fact  more  noble,  and  better 
becoming  a  community  of  freemen. 

In  1673,  Mr.  Bradstreet  was  chosen  deputy  governor,  and  continued  in  that  office 
under  repeated  elections,  until  the  death  of  Governor  Leverett,  in  1679.  In  May  of  that 
year,  he  was  first  chosen  governor,  at  the  age  of  seventy-siK  years,  having  previously 
been  chosen  an  assistant  for  fifty  years  in  succession.  He  was  annually  re- elected 
governor,  until  May,  1686,  when  the  charter  was  dissolved,  and  Dudley  commenced  his 
administration  as  president  of  New  England. 

The  tyranny  oi  Andros,  which  followed  the  iron  rule  of  Dudley,  bringing  with  it  the 
most  gloomy  forehodinKS  as  to  the  future,  nerved  the  arms  of  the  people  and  knit  their 
hearts  in  unison  for  ultimate  resistance.  The  venerable  Bradstreet,  though  verging  upon 
ninety  years  of  age,  was  consulted  by  the  people,  and  gave  his  advice  ps  the  Nestor  of 
New  England.  In  a  letter  which  Hutchinson  has  preserved,  on  the  subject  of  the 
arbitrary  seizure  of  lands,  and  contempt  of  title  deeds,  by  Andros,  Governor  Bradstreet 
states  with  admirable  clearness  his  opinion  of  the  case. 

When  the  people  of  Boston,  on  the  18th  April,  1689,  rose  In  arms,  and  the  inhabitants 
from  the  surrounding  country  flocked  In  to  the  assintance  of  their  brethren  of  the  capital, 
Mr.  Bradstreet  and  fourteen  of  the  magistrates  of  1686,  addressed  a  message  to  Andros,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  demanding  of  him,  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  government 
and  fortifications.  The  governor  with  his  council  resisted,  and  withdrew  to  the  fort. 
**  Just  then,  (says  the  eloquent  Bancroft)  the  last  governor  of  the  colony,  in  office  when 
the  charier  was  abrogated,  Simon  Bradstreet,  glorious  with  the  dignity  of  fourscore  years 
and  seven,  one  of  the  early  emigrants,  a  magistrate  in  1680,  whose  experience  connected 
the  oldest  generation  with  the  new,  drew  near  the  town-house,  and  was  received  by  a 
great  shout  from  the  freemen.  The  old  magistrates  were  reinfttated,  as  a  council  of 
eafety;  the  whole  town' rose  in  arms,  *with  the  most  unanimous  resolution  thai  ever 
inspired  a  people;'  and  a  declaration,  read  from  the  balcony,  defended  the  insurrection, 
as  a  duty  to  God  and  the  country.  *  We  commit  our  enterprise,*  it  is  added,  *  lo  Him 
who  hears  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  and  advise  all  our  neighbors,  for  whom  we  have  tbua 
ventured  ourf^elves,  to  joyn  with  us  in  prayers  and  all  just  actions  for  the  defence  of  the 
land.*  On  Charlestown  side,  a  thou«and  soldiers  crowded  together;  and  the  multitude 
would  have  been  larger  if  needed.  The  governor,  vainly  attempting  to  escape  to  the  frigate, 
was,  with  his  creatures,  compelled  to  seek  protection  by  submission;  through  the  streets 
where  he  had  first  displayed  his  scarlet  coat  and  arbitrary  commission,  he  and  his  fellows 
were  marched  to  the  town-house,  and  thence  to  prison.  All  the  cry  was  against  Andros  and 
Randolph.  The  castle  was  taken;  the  frigate  was  mastered ;  the  fortifications  occupied." 
llie  people  voted  to  re-assume  the  old  charier ;  representatives  were  chosen ;  and 
Massachusetts  again  assembled  in  general  court,  calling  Bradstreet  to  the  chair  of  state. 

Mr.  Bradstreet  was  annually  re-elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  snd  of  New 
Hampshire,  under  the  union  of  those  provinces,  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Phipps, 
in  May,  1692,  with  a  charter,  which  deprived  the  people  of  the  right  of  choosing  their 
chief  magistrate.  In  this  charter  he  was  named  as  senior  counsellor.  But  the  venerable 
old  man,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  public  service,  now  retired  from  office,  and 
elosed  hk  eventful  career  at  Salem,  on  the  27th  March,  1697,  in  the  95th  year  of  his  age. 
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His  great  age  it  aCtribated  by  Mathar  to  bii  temperate  babita  of  life.    Tb«  ioarilptioo 
upon  bis  loiub  io  the  ancieot  burial  place  at  Salem,  is  as  follows : 
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Armigor,  ex  oriine  Seoatorb,  in  colooiA  MtMaehumttaDfl  ab  anno  1630,  qm]W  ad  amain  1673>  DaiaJa 
ad  annum  1679,  Vieo-Cubarnator,  Deniqoe  ad  annam  1686,  ajaadem  eoloDia,  eanaaBoni  at  eaaatasli 
popall  auffragtOf  Ouhernator.  Vir,  jtidieio  Lynoeario  preditaa:  quann  oac  namma,  aae  hoaoa  allaxto. 
Baglo  authoritatom,  at  popuH  libertaiam,  aqoa  lanea  libravit.  Religiona  eerdatos,  viU  iDooaoaa, 
mondciai  at  viett,  at  danarait.    97  die  Martii,  A.  D.  1697.    Annoq.  GallaL  3t  ix.  et  JEt.  94. 

Governor  Bradslreet  had  eight  children  by  bia  first  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  GoTemor 
Dudley.  She  died  16th  September,  1672,  at  the  age  of  60  yeara.  «*  She  is,"  aaya  Savage* 
'*  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  matrons  of  our  laod  by  her  literary  powera."  A 
volume  of  her  poems  was  published  in  1678. 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  GLASGOW. 

FOUffDATION  AFID  EARLT  BISTORT. 

In  the  year  1450,  Pope  Nicholas  V.  issued  a  papal  edict  or  bull,  establishinv 
a  studium  generaUf  or  University  in  Glasgow.  It  appears  that  James  II.,  then 
King  of  Scotland,  had  applied  for  this  grant  The  privilege  of  acting  as  teach- 
ers and  regents  in  all  the  seats  of  general  study,  throughout  the  Catholic  church, 
was  bestowed  by  apostolical  authority  on  the  graduates  of  the  Univenity  of 
Glasgow,  along  with  all  other  liberties,  immunities  and  honors,  enjoyed  by  the 
masters,  doctors,  and  students  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  The  Archbishops 
of  Glasgow,  were  to  be  chancellors.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  declared 
to  be  the  extension  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  promotion  of  virtue,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  understanding,  by  the  study  of  theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  the 
liberal  arts  and  every  other  lawful  faculty. 

In  d  royal  letter  or  charter  of  James  11^  dated  April  20, 1453,  the  rectors, 
deans  of  faculties,  procurators,  regents,  masters  and  scholars,  are  declared  to  be 
in  all  time  coming  under  his  Majesty's  protection,  exempted  from  taxation,  etc. 
In  the  same  year,  bishop  TurnbuU  granted  various  privileges  to  the  University, 
and  authorized  the  rector,  doctors,  roasters,  etc.  to  execute  varioas  fuDCtioii8» 
These  privileges  were  extended  to  the  beadles,  servants,  writers,  stationers, 
and  their  wives,  children  and  domestics,  all  were  to  be  exempted  from  every 
description  of  tribute,  imposition,  or  burden  within  the  city.  In  1461,  bishop 
Muirhead  confirmed  and  extended  the  powers  of  the  rector  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes.  In  none  of  the  charters,  or  letters  of  privilege  prior  to  the  Reformation, 
is  there  any  distinct  trace  of  the  constitution  of  the  University.  It  seems  at 
first  to  have  been  altogether  unendowed,  and  unprovided  with  buildings.  la 
1459-60,  Lord  Hamilton  gave  to  the  principal  and  other  regents  a  tenemeot 
with  four  acres  of  land.  In  the  title  of  the  deed,  they  were  bound  solemnly  to 
commemorate  Lord  Hamilton  and  lady  Euphemia,  his  wife,  osf^ybufuiersof  the 
college.  Two  sets  of  records  are  preserved,  commencing  with  the  origin  of 
the  University,  one  extending  from  1451  to  1558  ;  the  other  from  1451  to  1555. 
Eighteen  years  afler  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  the  whole  rental  of  the 
University  did  not  exceed  £300  Scots,  or  £25  sterling.  In  1563,  Q,ueen  Mary 
made  provision  fur  five  bursars,  viz.  the  manse  and  church  of  the  blackfriars,  13 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  city,  and  ten  bolls  of  meal.  In  1572,  the  Scots 
parliament  confirmed  a  charter  granted  by  the  town  of  Glasgow,  conveying  to 
the  University  certain  properties  and  rents.  In  this  deed,  the  provost  and 
magistrates  endowed  and  founded  anew  what  they  call  collegium  noHmmf  for 
the  support  of  fifteen  persons,  viz.,  a  professor  of  theology,  to  be  principal  or 
provost  of  the  college,  and  two  other  regents  or  teachers  of  philosophy,  with 
twelve  poor  students.  The  regents  were  allowed  to  marry,  which  was  not  then 
the  practice  in  any  other  college,  but  not  to  have  their  wives  within  Che  walls 
of  the  college.    The  twelve  poor  scholars  were  nominated  by  the  magistratas 
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ftod  town  eooncil  of  Glasgow.    The  whole  fifteen  were  required  to  subecribo 
the  confeasion  of  faith. 

.  In  1577,  James  VI.  new  modelled  the  constitution,  and  made  a  very  consid- 
erable addition  to  the  revenue.  The  new  charter  was  called  nova  erection  which 
much  enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  University.  In  1581  a  fourth  regent  was 
added,  who  took  charge  or  the  Greek  department  A  new  body  of  statutefl, 
conformable  to  James's  charter,  was  framed.  Various  minute  regulations  were 
made,  arranging  the  course  of  studies,  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  officers, 
and  ordaining  very  specific  rules  in  relation  to  character  and  conduct  In  1602, 
James  VI.  appointed  certain  commissioners  for  quieting  the  debates  between  the 
magistrates  of  Glasgow  and  the  masters  of  the  college.  A  committee  of 
visitation  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  in  1639,  and  renewed  in  subsequent 
years,  introduced  a  number  of  important  innovations.  In  1640,  a  class  of 
humanity  was  recognized,  in  which  besides  grammatical  instruction,  a  compen- 
dium of  history  was  to  be  taught  A  separate  professorship  of  divinity  was 
instituted,  and  in  1642,  an  additional  professorship  of  divinity  was  established. 

During  the  whole  of  that  century,  at  all  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  the 
teachers  of  philosophy,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  yonnff  men,  who  had 
just  finished  their  academical  studies,  and  who  were  destined  for  the  church. 
The  course  of  study,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  conduct,  was  calculated  to  form 
very  severe  habits  of  study,  and  to  give  them  great  facility  both  in  writing  and 
speaking.  The  Universities  had  the  advantage  of  their  services  during  the 
vigor  of  life,  when  they  were  unencumbered  by  domestic  cares,  and  when  they 
felt  how  much  their  reputation  and  interest  depended  on  the  exertions  which 
they  made. 

In  the  visitation  of  1642,  strict  regulations  were  made  with  regard  to  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  parliamentary  visitation  of  1690  introduced  many 
regulations,  applicable  to  all  the  Universities. 

COLLEGE  BDILDINGS,  MUSEUM,  LIBRARY,  ETC. 

The  several  edifices  are  in  general  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  constructed.  Some  buildings  were  commenced  in  1458.  They  were 
wholly  incompetent,  however,  till  after  1630,  when  a  subscription  was  obtained 
for  this  object.  Large  sums  of  money  were  bequeathed  by  different  individuals 
in  1617,  1619,  1641,  and  1645,  which  were  applied  to  the  construction  and 
repair  of  the  edifices. 

Houses  for  the  principal  and  two  professors  of  divinity  were  built  between 
1640  and  1660.  There  are  now  fourteen  houses  of  this  description  kept  in 
repair  out  of  the  genera]  funds  of  the  college.  These  houses  are  all  appropriated 
to  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  college,  in  distinction  from  the  University 
professors ;  and  when  any  professor  dies,  the  next  in  seniority  has  the  choice  of 
the  house ;  so  that  when  a  vacancv  occurs,  there  may  be  sometimes  a  great 
number  of  removals.  The  houses  of  the  principal  and  professor  of  divinity^alone 
are  fixed. 

There  are  no  apartments  in  college  for  the  use  of  students.  A  splendid 
addition  to  the  college  edifices  was  made  some  years  ago,  in  consequence  of 
the  will  of  Dr.  William  Hunter  of  London,  dated  July  31,  1781.  Besides  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  books,  MSS,  anatomical  preparations,  pictures,  coins^ 
specimens  of  natural  history,  and  curiosities,  Dr.  Hunter  left  about  £8,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  for  their  preservation.  The  capital  and  balance  in 
1805  amounted  to  £10,58>'J;  and  after  paying  for  the  building,  repairs,  improve- 
ments, salaries,  annuities  and  other  charges,  the  residue  of  the  capital  is  nearly 
£2,300.  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  who  died  in  1799,  gave  a  valuable  inheritance 
to  the  college.  The  amount  of  principal  and  interest  paid  in  1823  was  £11,442, 
16s.  likL  and  it  was  almost  entirely  expended  on  the  new  edifices,  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  Hamilton  buildings.  Of  the  Hunter  museum,  the  principal  and 
thirteen  professors  are  trustees.  The  number  of  annual  visitors  in  1830  was 
about  4,000.  An  astronomical  observatory  has  existed  since  1757;  but  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  owing  to  the  increased  smoke  in  that  quarter  of  the 
town,  it  has  been  of  no  ose.    The  instruments  are  said  to  be  valuable.    There 
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are  excellent  coUectione  of  apparatus  for  mathematical,  pbiloeophicmly  and 
chemical  experiments. 

In  the  year  1475,  John  Latn^,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  gave  to  the  University,  for 
the  use  of  the  regents,  one  large  volume  in  parchment,  containing  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  another  in  paper,  consisting  of  commentaries  or  questions 
on  these  worlcs.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  University  library.  Among 
the  principal  contributors  to  the  library  have  been  Andrew  Hay,  George 
Buchanan,  Alexander  Boyd,  Oliver  Cromwell,  James  Boyd,  and  especially 
Zachary  Boyd,  whose  donations  amounted  to  £20,000  Scots.  In  1830,  the  library 
contained  more  than  90,000  volumes.  It  has  increased  considerably  since  that 
date.  Every  student  applying  for  the  use  of  the  library,  roust  deposite  £1  as  a 
security  against  injury  or  loss.  No  books  with  valuable  plates,  and  no  romaoces, 
novels,  plays  or  tales  are  lent  to  students.  Six  curators  are  chosen  annually 
fiom  the  body  of  professors. 

LIST   OF   OFFlCSaS. 

EuctnL,  JSitcton* 

CA«yicW/ory  James,  Dake  of  MoDUtkse,  1837  Senate. 

Vice  Chancfl/or,  The  Frinctpal,  1823  The  Cbancelkv. 

Rector^  Ri.  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  Graham,  Bl.  1838  Mairicalat.  memberi,  Univ. 

DeoH  of  FaatUiet,  K.  Fiiitay .  of  Castle  Toward,  1839  Senate. 

Principal,  Duiicau  Marfarlnn,  D  D.  1823  Crown. 

Keeper  oflhf  Mv$eum,,  W.  Cooper,  H.  D. 
Librarian^  William  Park,  M.  A. 
Factor,  Laurence  Hill,  LL.  B. 
Secretary,  William  Meikleham,  LL.  B. 

The  chancellor  is  elected  for  life.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  pro- 
fessors is,  that  he  is  merely  an  officer  of  dignity,  without  possessing  any  direct 
authority,  superintendence  or  control.  By  the  original  deeds  of  foundation^ 
however,  his  power  was  intended  to  be  very  extensive.  He  has  the  power  of 
deputing  the  vice  chancellor.  The  practice  has  long  been  to  nominate  the 
principal  to  this  office ;  but  the  chancellor  is  not  restricted. 

The  office  next  to  that  of  the  chancellor  in  dignity  is  that  of  rector.  In 
ancient  times,  this  trust  was  always  filled  by  clergymen.  This  practice  appears 
to  have  been  invariably  followed  till  1630,  when  John  Boyle,  commissary  of 
Glasgow,  was  appointed.  In  1717,  for  the  first  time,  a  commission  of  royal 
visitation  ordered  that  the  rector  should  not  be  a  minister,  or  bear  any  other 
office  in  the  University.  By  the  statutes,  the  rector  is  an  annual  magistrate, 
but  it  has  long  been  customary  to  re-elect  the  same  individual  at  the  second 
time ;  and  there  have  been  but  two  deviations  from  this  practice  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  Among  the  recent  rectors  have  been  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  Thomas  Campbell.  The  vice-rector,  by  ancient  statute,  and 
long  usage,  enjoys  the  full  power  of  the  rector,  during  his  absence,  with  the 
exception  of  the  visitational  power  given  to  the  rector,  or  by  particular  deeds,  in 
which  there  is  no  mention  made  of  vice-rector.  The  dean  of  faculties  is  elected 
annually  on  the  first  of  May.  Since  1772,  it  has  been  understood  to  be  his 
duty,  in  concert  with  the  rector  and  the  minister  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  to  see 
that  all  things  in  the  college  be  rightly  administered,  and  particularly  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  administration  of  the  revenue.  The  duties  of  these 
visitors,  are  not,  however,  practically  exercised.  The  questor  is  a  nominal 
officer,  not  now  chosen.  The  factor  has  a  salary  of  about  £180,  collects  the 
revenue,  pays  the  expenses,  and  keeps  accounts  of  every  article  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  faculty. 

The  senatus  academicus  at  Glasgow  consists  of  the  rector,  the  dean,  the 
principal,  thirteen  professors  of  the  college,  and  five  regius  professors.  The 
rector  and  dean  do  not  attend  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  the  administration  of 
tlie  affairs  of  the  University  is,  therefore,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
individuals  who  conduct  the  business  of  the  college.  The  faculty  is  composed 
of  the  principal  and  thirteen  professors.  The  comitia  includes  all  the  professors, 
all  the  matriculated  students,  the  dean,  the  principal  and  the  rector.  The 
ordinary  academical  discipline  is  administered  by  the  principal  and  five  pro- 
fessors. 
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PROFESSORS. 


In  the  original  foundation,  the  faculties  of  theolojfy,  canon  law,  civil  law  and 
arts  are  expressly  enumerated.  Medicine  and  music  were,  also,  included.  For 
a  long  period,  there  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  any  teaching  except  in  arts. 
The  salaries  are  as  given  in  1830,  and  are  exclusive  of  houses. 


Hamftiilqr, 
Greek, 

LoRte  Hnd  RMorto, 
Monil  Pbitoaophy, 
NMiuntl  PhlloMphj, 
MaihcnMiks, 
Praaieal  Attronomj, 
Naiiirml  Hbtorjr, 


mr 

1581 
1677 
1577 
W77 
1691 
I7M 
1807 


Ci'tl  I  AW  anil  I  aw  of  Scotland,  1718 

Oriental  Lanftwf at,  1700 

Dlvinujr,  IS30 

EeelMiutlcal  EQrtoiy,  ITU 

AiMloiny,  1718 

SuTKBtj,  1815 

UhenilMffji  1817 

Bi>uiiy,  1818 

Thtittf  and  Pnetlie  of  FhjrrfB,  17|8 

Matem  Mwlica,  1831 

Miilwifsry,  1816 

Forensic  Medicine,  183* 


WnilaiB  RaioMiy,  M.  A» 
Kdmuiid  1  AW  Luiblnfton,  M.  A. 
Rwl«n  Buchanmi,  M.  A. 
WlllUm  Fleroinir,  D.  li. 
William  Meililenam,  LL.  D. 
Jame*  Thomfon,  LL.  D. 
}.  P.  Mchol.  LL.  D. 
Will  lain  ton  per,  M.  D. 
Robert  Davidaon,  LL.  B. 
Georse  QraT,  M.  A. 
Alexander  Hill,  D.  D. 
WiillNm  Mactark,  D.  D. 
jMine«  Jeffrajr,  M.  O. 
Jnhn  Burnt,  M.  D. 
Thomas  ThoispMn,  M.  D. 


InMiiote*  of  Medicine. 
Btnieiuie  etc  of  iba  fajrci 
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Sir  Wm.  JHCkaon  Hooker,  K.  C.  H.  LU  D.  l^^O 

Chwriee  B<idb<im,  M.  D.  1837 

John  Conner,  M.  D.  1831 

William  Cumin,  M.  D.  1834 

Rol«rt  Cowan,  M.  D.  1«38 

Andrew  Buchanan,  M.  D.  1838 
W.  McKeoiie,  M.  D.,  Waltoniaa  Lectorer. 


^  ^  Si'airjf,  in- 

ApptbUtit  Artrone.  chtdbtg  fiM» 

1831  FluaL  Rector  •BdD•u^   £l,tlt 

1888  do.  l,8tt 

IS^  do.  MS 

J83»  do.  f40 

1789  do.  eat 

1881  do.  614 

1838  Crown, 

18:9  do.  tif 

1801  do.  468 

1839  FmoL  Boclor  and  DoM.  888 

1840  do.  439 
1807  CroWQ,  38si 
1790  do.  1,« 
1815  do. 
1818  do. 


do. 


818 


do. 
do. 
do. 


The  principal  is  the  head  of  the  college,  and  he  presides  in  all  meetings  of 
the  faculty,  whether  for  ordinary  business,  or  for  discipline;  but  he  does  not 
consider  himself  entitled  to  decide  any  thing  of  his  own  personal  authority. 
His  salary  is  £455.  He  does  not  teach  any  class,  or  give  any  course  of  lectures. 
He  does  not  visit  or  examine  the  students  of  any  of  the  classes.  From  1577  to 
near  1650,  he  was  the  sole  professor  of  divinity.  The  present  principal  is 
minister  of  the  high  church  and  north  parish  of  Glasgow. 

The  business  of  the  students  in  the  humanity  [Latin]  class  is  to  read  some  of 
the  best  and  purest  Latin  authors,  and  to  answer  questions  (suggested  by  the 
lessons)  in  philology,  history  and  geography.  They  are  also  regularly  exercised 
in  writing  Latin  both  prose  and  verse ;  and  to  the  first  division,  a  lecture  ia 
delivered  twice  a  week  on  Roman  antiquities,  and  three  times  a  week  on 
Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Persius,  etc.  Several  prizes  are  given  in  this  class.  Many 
of  those,  who  leave  the  class  afler  a  single  session,  never  resume  the  study  of 
Latin,  as  there  are  few  motives  in  Scotland  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  profi- 
ciency in  any  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  attempt  the  study  of  classical 
literature.  Of  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  present  professor  of 
Greek,  we  know  nothing.  The  late  eminent  professor,  Sir  Daniel  G.  Sandford, 
taught  two  public  classes,  and  one  private  class.  The  junior  class  was  tanght 
by  examination  and  elucidation  of  the  lectures  on  lessons  prescribed.  The 
senior  class  were  taught  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  All  the  exercises  of  each 
class  were  strictly  reviewed  and  publicly  criticised  by  the  professor  on 
Saturday.  About  £8  are  annually  given  for  prizes  in  the  humanity  class,  and 
£33  in  the  Greek. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  the  professor  of  Lorie  and  Rhetoric^  continues  the  system  of 
his  venerable  predecessor,  Professor  Jardine,  (as  described  in  bis  ''Outlines  of 
a  Philosophical  Education,")  with  such  alterations  as  his  own  experience  has 
suggested.  Much  is  done  in  this  class  by  the  preparation  of  essays.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  session,  the  essays  are  occasionally  thirty  or  forty  pages  long, 
some  even  100  pages.  These  are  privately  criticised  by  the  professor.  The 
shorter  ones  are  read  by  the  writers  to  the  class.  In  the  Moral  Philosophy  or 
Ethie  class,  the  students  read  portions  of  some  of  the  metaphysical  or  ethical 
writings  of  ancient  philosophers,  and  of  Bacon's  Novum  Organum.  Five  hours 
are  employed  in  the  week  in  lecturing,  and  six  in  examination  and  exercises. 
Morals  is  considered  as  the  chief  business  of  the  class,  though  some  attentioa 
has  been  given  to  political  economy,  especially  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith  was 
professor.     A  very  valuable  class-library  is  possessed. 

Of  the  existing  condition  of  the  Maihemaiical  class  we  have  no  information. 
The  late  professor  Millar,  stated,  that  usually  near  one  third  part  of  the  whole 
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number  of  students  who  enter  the  Natural  Philosophy  class,  are  in  a  {treat 
degree  igrnorant  of  the  elementary  branches  of  mathematics.  In  the  Aalurof 
PhUoaopKy  class,  seven  hours  are  employed  in  the  week,  in  lectoringr,  and  fuor, 
in  examination.  Every  student  is  obliged  to  return  three  exercises  in  the  week, 
or  to  account  to  the  professor  for  not  doing  so.  Prizes,  (all  determined  by  the 
students  themselves,)  are  given  for  general  ability  and  eminence  in  writing  out 
exercises.  The  condition  of  the  professorship  of  JSTatural  History,  up  to  the 
assumption  of  its  duties  by  Dr.  Couper,  was  not  prosperous.  Attendance  was 
not  imperative  on  any  order  of  students,  and  the  salary  was  quite  insufficient 
Dr.  J.  P.  Nicbol,  the  professor  of  Practical  A$tronomy,  engages  in  his  labors 
with  great  zeal  and  intelligence.  His  recent  work  on  the  subject  is  very 
popular.  From  a  notice  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  association,  we 
perceive  that  he  has  an  observatory  in  operation.  The  parliamentary  commis* 
sioners,  in  1830,  pronounced  the  professorship  a  mere  sinecure. 

In  the  Divinity  class,  the  students  are  distributed  into  the  regti^  and  the 
cccasionaL  Of  those  who  are  regular  the  first  year,  only  about  twenty-four  at 
an  average  continue  regular  through  the  course  of  four  years.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Macgill,  (who  died  in  1840,)  that  partial  attendance  ought  not  to 
be  permitted,  at  least  to  the  extent  which  is  at  present  allowed  by  the  church. 
The  class  of  Ecclesiastical  History  has  attended,  1st  to  Jewish  antiquities,  2d. 
to  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  3d.  the  history  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
till  the  Reformation.  Under  the  late  professor  of  Oriental  languages.  Dr.  Gibb^ 
all  the  students  were  required  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  original  and  with  Parkhurst's  Hebrew  Lexicon.  Those  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  are  written  in  Chaldee,  were  not  read  in  the  class,  because 
the  students  had  no  dictionary  for  that  tongue.  Oriental  studies  have  never 
flourished  in  Scotland. 

The  professor  of  Laio  teaches  two  classes,  one  in  Roman  law  and  one  in 
Scottish.  No  previous  course  of  study  is  necessary  for  attending  on  his  lectures. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  class  consists  of  clerks  and  apprentices  of  the  faculty 
of  procurators  in  Glasgow. 

The  medical  faculty  at  Glasgow  has  now  a  distinguished  reputation.  Dr. 
Jeifray,  professor  of  Anatomy,  has  had  a  class  of  350  members.  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  professor  of  Chemistry,  has  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  He  uses 
no  text-book,  but  follows,  for  the  most  part,  his  own  published  system  of 
chemistry  in  four  volumes  octavo,  which  in  1830,  had  passed  through  six  editions. 
He  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  examining,  and  conceives  it  to  be  a  very 
important  part  of  his  duty,  fully  as  valuable  as  the  lectures.  During  ten  roontlis 
of  the  year,  he  teaches  all  who  wish  to  become  practical  chemists.  Such  as  are 
interested  in  the  pursuit  continue  in  the  laboratory  till  they  become  expert 
chemists.  Since  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Burns,  to  the  professorship  of  Surgery 
in  1815,  the  number  of  students  has  increased  from  44  to  219.  "  Dr.  Hooker, 
the  regius  professor  of  Botany,  is  not  connected  with  any  of  the  branches  of  the 
medical  profession;  but  his  eminence  in  his  own  department  of  study  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  by  men  of  science,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  every  part  of 
the  world."  The  botanic  garden  was  established  originally  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. The  college  and  the  government  subscribed  each  £2,000.  The  annual 
expense  is  about  £600.  Dr.  Hooker's  whole  emoluments  are  under  £300, 
including  the  class  fees.  His  expenditure  for  books  sometimes  exceeds  his 
income. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  session  at  Glasgow  begins  on  the  10th  of  October  and  ends  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  Shortly  aHer  its  commencement,  the  students  in  the  Greek, 
Logic  and  Natural  Philosophy  classes,  are  examined  publicly  on  the  studies  of 
the  previous  year.  All  the  members  belonging  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  whose 
families  do  not  reside  in  Glasgow,  are  required  to  attend  divine  worship  every 
Sunday  in  the  chnpel. 

The  number  of  foundations  for  bursaries  is  29.  Their  benefits  are  extended 
to  about  65  students;  their  average  value  is  £l,lt>5  lOif.  id.  a  year.    The 
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principal  and  members  of  the  colleg^e  possesfl  the  right  of  nominating  students, 
(educated  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  and  professing  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  England)  to  ten  exhibitions  in  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  of  the  yearljr 
value  of  about  £1^  each,  tenable  for  ten  years,  but  vacated  by  marriage,  or  by 
the  holder  receiving  certain  preferments. 


APPENDIX 

TO 

A  LIST  or  GRADUATES  AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY, 

OP   LOYALIST   OR  ANTI-REVOLUTIONARY  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE  CLASSES   PRlOm 

TO   THE    REVOLUTION.* 


TA  ver^  Tew  naawf  have  beeom*  known  to  the 
writer  ■inoo  tbo  above  article  appearad,  whiob, 
wilhoat  doubt, are  ja«tly  eoflipriied  in  ita  title  ;  and 
one  or  two  othera  orwhich  he  ia  not  equally  confident. 
That  micli  omiMiooa  there  were,  and  muat  needa 
lie,  he  bad  no  duubt  (aa  waa  hinted  in  the  Profdce) 
when  hie  catalogue  waa  eooaigned  to  the  printer; 
and  be  ia  by  no  nieana  aore,  that  aa  man^  mtire  aa 
be  bee  now  undertaken  to  aopply,  do  not  atill  remain 
undetected.  Ha  ia  aorry  that  of  tboae  now  annexed 
■o  little  can  be  found  to  be  lold  of  intereator  aaoaaeot 
«nough  to  b(«  preaerved. 

Aa  to  thoae  who  were  aubjeeta  of  notice  in  the 
former  number,  it  may  not  be  amiaB,ainoe  the  oppor- 
tunity ia  now  offered  anew,  to  throw  in  a  few  *uppi0- 
menUtry  partlculara,  as  to  aome  of  them ;  and  in  one 
or  two  caaea  where  the  writer  waa  then  almott 
utterly  in  the  dark,  the  aeeounta  may  now  be  con- 
aideied  aa  re- written.  Thia  l|iat  renaf  k  appliea 
cially  to  WuWALL  and  Uoopaa.] 

eeilTBACTIOIIt. 

Mandamaa  Coaneallor,  .    .    •  Mand.  C. 

Jndne  of  rrobata, J.  of  IV. 

J  uat  toe  of  Peace, J.  of  P. 

Revolution,  .......  Rev'n. 


Common  Pleai 


r 


f*opreme  Judicial  Court, 
V<>lerK|  •••«••* 
Catalogue, 


C.  PL 
8.  J.  a 
CI. 
Caul. 


1735.  EzEKiKL  Lew»|  styled  **  merch. 
hi  Boston,"  (Wintkrop's  M^S.),  but  who 
made,  to  a  gp'eat  decree,  aa  the  writer  is 
told,  bis  borne  in  Cambridire,  vi%  at  his 
fatber-in-law's  seat,  Geo.  Ru^r^les,  £99., 
wbo  occnpied  what  has  long  been  known 
ms  '*tfae  Fajetweathcr  estate."  Ruffcrl^s 
was  an  emigrant  planter  from  the  WT  L, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  elder  Vas- 
sals. Lewis  is  asterized  in  the  Catal.  of 
1779,  and  probably  both  died  as  exiles;  but 
their  steps  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  traced. 

1737.  Ret.  Abraham  Hill,  a  native 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  first  minister  of 
8hutesbury,  from  which  be  was  dismissed, 
afler  thirty-six  years'  connection,  in  Feb 
1778.  on  account  of  his  avowed  partialities 
for  the  royal  cause.  He  died  in  Oxford, 
Worcester  Co.  June  8,  1788,  (69.) 


1737.  Rev.  Eseitezer  Morse,  bom  ia 
Medfield,  was  settled  in  Koylston,  Ms., 
[1743 — Nov.  1775 J  when  it  having  become 
evident  that  '*  he  would  persist  in  praying 
for  all  the  royal  family,  as  well  as  for  Lords 
and  Commons.'*  his  continuance  co<ild  not 
be  endured.  Mr.  M.  seems,  before  enter- 
ing on  the  ministry,  to  have  studied  law 
with  the  Hon.  John  Chandler  of  Worcester^ 
and  hence  perhaps  his  political  obliquity ; 
and  as  if  **  ambitious  of  universal  conquest," 
awhile  pursued  the  study  of  medicine.  His 
death  took  place  iu  1802,  at  the  age  of  84* 
(Davenport's  Hist,  of  Boy laton.) 

1748.  Edward  HoTCHiNsoif,  E8^.,soa 
of  Hon,  E.  H.  (of  the  Exec.  Council,  and 
J.  of  Pr.  for  Suffolk,)  was  himself  J.  of  P. 
and  CI.  of  C.  PI.  for  Suffolk.  He  is  aster- 
ized in  1809,  but  all  else  concerning  him, 
has  eluded  the  collector's  research.  He 
was,  probably  enough,  a  refugee ;  but  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  usual 
authorities  for  stich  an  inference.  As  ia 
the  notice  of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  however* 
[see  the  No.  for  May,]  he  is  said  to  "  have 
succeeded  his  uncle,  Edw.  H.,  as  J.  of  Pr. 
in  1752,"  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  cousin  of  the  former  ; 
and  his  position  at  the  Jtead  of  his  cUsa, 
puts  out  of  doubt  his  connection  with  the 
great  family  in  question.  Edw.  Hutchin- 
son— whether  father  or  son,  who  nhall  de- 
cide?— is  found  among  the  addressers  to 
Gov  Gage.  [The  writer  was  and  is  in  yet 
greater  perplexity  as  to  two  others,  bearing 
the  same  high  name,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
place  in  his  main  article,  to  wit,  Francis  H. 
[H.  U  1736,]  and  Wm.  H.  [H.  U.  1762.]] 

1749.  t Benj A Miif  Marstoh.  The  father 
of  the  same  name  [H.  U.  1715,]  was  a 
merch  in  Salem,  (as  well  as  Col  of  militia 
and  Sheriff  of  Essex,)  bnt  removed  to,  and 
died  in,  Manchester,  in  1754.     His  son  fol- 
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lowed  the  tune  profession  in  Marblehead  | 
to  the  Rev'n.,  when  he  soug^ht  refuse  in 
Hahfaz.  Here  engaging  in  trade,  andven- 
toring  to  sea,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
carried  into  his  native  State,  (at  Plymouth ;) 
and  there  continued  until  exchanged  We 
next  hear  of  him  in  London  in  a  state  of 
great  destitution ;  when  he  was  happy 
enough  to  find  employ  from  the  African 
Company,  in  whose  service  he  went  as  a 
Commissary  to  ihat  continent,  and  died  of 
a  fever  at  Baalam's  Isle  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1793. 
(Col  CenLOct.  12) 

1751.  Dr.  William  Khexlard,  a  re- 
•pecUibie  physician  in  Cambridge,  and  for 
■ome  years  also  Register  of  Deeds  for  Mid- 
dlesex, married  the  sister  of  the  late  vene- 
rable Dr.  Holyoke,  of  Salem.  Dr.  K.  had 
been  ohoaen  by  the  Corporation,  College 
Steward,  (see  Quincy's  Hist,  of  H.  U.  li. 
172.)  but  by  the  urgency  of  the  overseers 
the  vote  was  re-considered  on  account  of 
his  want  of  sviiipathy  with  the  popular 
cause  at  the  Rev  n.  For  some  years  he 
enjoyed  the  dignity  of  President  of  the 
Bfass.  Medical  Society,  and  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Nov.  2, 1788,  (56.) 

1759.  Rev.  William  Clark,  son  of 
ReT.  Peter  C.  [H.  U.  1712,]  of  Danvers, 
was  Episcopal  minister  of  Quincy,  [Dec. 
1768— May,  1777] ;  when  in  consequence 
of  aiding  two  distressed  loyalists  to  an 
asylum,  be  was  prosecuted  as  unpatriotic. 
Being  forcibly  taken  before  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal  at  Boston,  and  refusing  to 
awear  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth,  he 
was  condemned  to  be  transported  to  foreign 
parts,  and  was  immediately  confined  in  a 
prison-ship  in  the  harbor.  By  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Ames,  a  zealous  whi^,  in  his  behalf, 
be  was  liberated,  aflet  losing  his  health, 
and,  in  some  measure,  his  speech.  He 
■oon  left  the  country,  obtainea  a  pension, 
and  died  Nov.  4,  1815,  (76.)  (Worthing- 
ton's  Hist,  of  Dedham,  p.  70.) 

1762.  Job  IT  BARiiARn,  brother  of  the 
late  ReT.  Dr.  B.  of  Salem,  was  a  mereh.  at 
8t  John,  N.  B.  and  is  asUrized  in  Catal. 
of  1782.  It  favors  the  conclusion  that  the 
atate  of  the  country  and  the  bias  of  his  feel- 
ings were  the  motives  that  led  him  to  N.  B., 
that  another  brother,  Benjamin,  appears  to 
have  been  also  a  mercb.  in  the  same  pro- 
vince. 

1766.  Joseph  Dowse,  is  described  as 
"  son  of  Joseph  D.  of  Salem,  and  a  surgeon 
in  the  BriUsh  army  in  the  W.  I."  (fVin- 
tkraps  MSS)  Whetlier  this  be  good  war- 
rant for  introducingr  him  into  the  present 
List,  the  writer  will  not  pretend  to  say. 
From  the  peace  of  1763,  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  no  opportunity  for  actual  ser- 
vice  in  the  Britiah  army  before  the  war  of 
the  Rev*n.,  nor  for  some  years  succeeding 
U.    Of  J.  D.*s  history  I  however|  nothing 


remains  to  be  told  hut  Ihat  the  Catal.  of 

1827  first  denotes  him  as  dead. 

1767.  tSiMoa  Tofts,  son  of  Dr.  S.  T. 
of  Medford.  [H.  U.  1744,]  is  styled  in  the 
Proscribing  Act,  "  trader  in  Boston."  He 
lefl  M.  for  England  at  the  same  time  with 
Col.  Royal,  and  afler  being  a  mercantile 
adventurer  in  other  parts,  betook  himself 
to  the  East  Indies,  wnere  many  of  his  last 
years  were  spent,  and  died  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1801 ;  then  about,  aa  it  is 
said,  to  return  to  his  native  country. 


1773.  Solomon  Willard,  son  of  Col. 
Josiah  W.  of  Winchester,  N.  H.,  was  an 
att'y-at-law  in  some  part  of  Vermont,  and 
died  in  1812  ;— the  sum  of  the  information 
that  can  be  gained  respecting  him.  His 
principles  are  assumed  on  the  aothonty  of 
a  lady  of  very  advanced  age  in  Cambridge. 

[The  individuals  that  follow,  have  already 
appealed  in  the  No.  for  May,  and  the  refe> 
rence  to  fogt^  afler  their  names,  denotes 
their  place  in  that  article.] 

1723.  Bttield  Ltde,  (p.  404  )  He  is 
the  person  intended  in  the  splenetic  remark 
of  Dr.  Culler  of  Christ  Ch.  Boston,  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Zachary  Giey,  (Nichols*  IUds. 
of  Lit  iv.  290.)  "  He,'*  (Gov.  Belcher,  of 
whom  he  had  been  speaking,)  "  has  lately 
married  his  daughter  to  a  gentleman  bap- 
tixed  and  brought  op  in  the  Church ;  but 
not  without  requiring  of  him. utterly  to 
renounce  it,  which  the  booby  has  faithfully 
done."  These  letters  are  a  curious  picture 
of  the  writer's  temper,  not  a  little  soured 
by  the  awkward  and  almost  forlorn  post  he 
tlien  occupied  as  an  Episcopal  "  watchman 
on  the  walls  of  Zion,"  and  yet  not  withoat 
some  amuaing  gossip. 

1725.  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  (p.  404.) 
The  marks  are  still  shown  in  the  parsonage- 
house  of  that  day,  of  what  tradition  says 
were  bullet-boles  made  in  those  Irooblous 
and  lawless  times ;  and  seeming  to  indicate 
that  the  minister  was  as  obnoxious  perhaps 
(certainly,  his  profession  being  considered,) 
as  his  son,  the  att'y-at-law,  Jer.  D.  R.  (See 
the  former  article,  p.  412.) 

1727.  tHoir.  Thomas  Hutchiksov,  (p. 
405.)  The  Governor  died  very  suddenlv,  **  as 
he  was  stepping  into  his  carriage,"  (Gent's 
Mag.);  and  hiiot  suggests  (Biog.  Diet) 
that  his  end  was  hastened  by  the  loss  of  his 
youngest  son,  who  died  but  four  months 
before  him.  (See  ihe  No.  for  May,  p.  415.) 
While  resident  among  us,  his  principal  seat 
was  on  Milton-hill,  though  he  had  also  a 
Boston  house  [near  or  on  Fleet  St]  which 
wss  all  but  demolished  in  the  riots  of  Aug. 
1765.  (Gordon's  Hist  of  the  Am.  Rev.  i. 
123,  144.)  His  loss  is  reported  as  nearly 
£2,400.  His  successor,  (Gov.  Gage,)  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  giving  his  name  to 
the  preaeat  town  of  jSurre^  incorporated 
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during  hit  time;  but  ita  inhabitanUi,  as 
early  at  1777,  threw  it  off  io  disgust,  and 
jreceived  in  exchange  that  of  the  xealous 
whig  advocate  of  America.  (Boat.  Gaz. 
June  9,  1777.) 

1728.  Hoif.  Edhuvd  Trowbridge,  (p 
405.)  The  Boat.  Gaz.  of  June  14,  1779, 
has  a  ludicrous  charge  against  the  Judge 
of  having  sought  to  postpone  the  trial  of 
Capt.  Preston  from  Jtar  of  catching  the 
measles !  and  one  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
see  whether  this  alludes  to  him  as  of  ex- 
■ceeding  tiraorousness,  and  expresses  the 
&ct  of  the  prevalence  of  that  epidemic,  or 
whether  it  was  a  mere  pretence  to  favor 
the  Capt.  aod  his  soldiers  by  gaining  time 
for  the  popular  effervescence  to  subside. 


1728.  JoHir  LovELL,  Xp.  405.)  James 
la.f  the  son,  is  called  in  the  No.  for  May, 
<*  a  confessor  in  the  cause  of  liberty.^*  It 
might  have  been  then  added,  that  he  was 
not  only  treated  with  great  severity  by  Gov. 
"Gaffe,  and  imprisoned ;  but  sent,  (as  Eliot 
■and  others  state,)  in  durance  to  Halifax. 
Could  this  have  been,  except  on  the  general 
•sailing  of  the  fleet  to  that  port  when  Boston 
was  evacuated  in  March,  1776  ?  and  in  that 
case  must  we  not  conclude,  that  the  same 
-squadron  which  bore  off  the  father  and  one 
-■on,  [Benj.  L.,  H.  U.  1774,— see  the  No.  for 
May, J  in  a  sort  of  triumph  under  the  royal 
'wing,  carried  the  other  as  in  a  cage  for 
•how  !  a  singular  fact,  if  indeed  it  be  one. 

1729.  'tRicnARD  Clark,  Esq.  (p.  405.) 
-His  house  in  School  St.  was  the  scene  of  a 
Tiotous  assauh,  on  the  evening  afWr  his  son 
Jonathan  C.'s  return  from  England,  with 
the  appointment  of  one  the  East  India  Co  *8 
•factors.   (Bost.  News  Letter,  Not.  22, 1773.) 

1729.  Hon.  Joseph  Lee,  (p.  405.) 
Judge  L.,  during  most  of  the  troublous 
period  of  the  war,  quitted  Cambridge,  and 
jived  in  retirement  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

1730.  tCoL.  JosiAH  Edsobt,  (p.  406.) 
Col.  B.  united  with  his  military  title  that 
also  of  Deacon  in  the  Bridgewater  (South 
Parish)  Church ;  and  it  shows  how  far  the 
odium  of  bis  poUtios,  though  otherwise  the 
jnost  popular  man  of  the  place,  followed 
him  into  the  sanctuary,  that  on  his  announc- 
ing the  psalm  on  the  first  Sunday  af\er 
accepting  his  appointment  as  Mand.  C. 
the  choir  woula  not  respond  by  singing. 
What  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  (the  historian 
of  the  l(e volution,)  meant  by  the  epithet 
Crusty  Crowbar^  applied  to  him  in  her  feeble 
satire  entitled  *'  the  Groupe,"  in  which  also 
Judge  Oliver,  Daniel  Leonard, and  Buggies, 
come  in  for  a  share  as  dranuUis  persona j  the 
present  writer  cannot  discern. 

1740.    Ret.  Dr.  BEifjAMrif  Steters,  (p 
407,)  was  son  of  Bpv.  Joseph  S.  of  Charles- 
town,  [H.  U.  1703,}  and  married  thedaugh- 
lerof  Hon  Judge  Keniington  of  Cambridge, 
{H.  U.  1696.]    He  ius  «lM>  th0  honor  of 


being  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  late 
lamented  Rev.  J.  S.  Buckroinstei,  of  Bos- 
ton, if  his  reputed  politics  put  him  out, 
as  we  are  told,  of  the  field  of  candidaleship 
for  the  presidency  of  the  College,  the 
judges  in  the  case  made  surely  but  a  poor 
exchange  in  electing  Locke ;  who  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  worse  odor  which  cleaves  to 
his  memory,)  was  regarded  in  his  own  day 
as  having  had  little  sympathy  with  *'  the 
sons  of  liberty,"  and  might  with  no  great 
injustice  have  filled  a  space  in  the  present 
article. 

1741.  fCAPT.  David  Phips,  (p.  407.) 
The  four  daughters  of  Lt.  Gov.  Spencer  P. 
(sisters,  of  course,  of  the  subject  of  this  par- 
agraph.) were  married  to  Andrew  Bordman, 
Esq  ,  Judge  Lee,  Col.  John  Vassall,  [H.  U. 
1719,  1729, 1732.]  and  Richard  Lechmera, 
Esq.,  all  of  Cambridge,  and  magnates  of 
the  place ;  the  last,  though  not  a  son  of 
Harvard,  was  a  person  of  rank,  who  built 
the  fine  seat  next  above  that  of  the  younoer 
John  Vassall,  where  he  resided  until  nis 
removal  to  the  Custom- house  in  the  metro- 
polis, as  Collector  or  Inspector,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  Jon.  Sewall,  the  Att'y-general. 
R.  L.'s  name  is  found  in  the  Proscribing 
Act,  and  he  doubtless,  therefore,  became  a 
refugee. 

1742. .  Rev.  Da.  Auchmutt,  (p.  407.) 
Trumbull,  in  his  McFingal,  (canto  i,  ii.)  has 
frequent  shafts  at  this  divine  \  and  other 
loyalists  named  in  these  articles  figure  in 
his  satire,  as  Ruggles,  Col.  Murray,  Jon. 
Sewall,  Rev.  Dr.  Walter,  Judge  Oliver,  &c. 

1746.  tHoir.  James  Pvtsav,  (p.  40&) 
Hon.  J.  P.  married  the  sister  of  Col.  John 
Chandler,  the  3d,  and  the  alliance  of  tkese 
two  leading  families  in  Worcester,  was 
cemented  anew  by  a  like  intermarriage  of 
Eben  P.  his  younger  son.  He  also  went 
to  N.  Brunswick,  from  which  however  two 
of  his  sons  were  sent  at  a  later  day  to  Har- 
vard for  their  education.  One  of  them  was 
the  graduate  of  1814. 

1747.  tCoL.  JoBif  Ertiiig,  (p.  408,) 
married  Maria  Catharine,  daughter  of  Gov. 
Wm.  Shjrley.  His  son.  Dr.  Shirley  B., 
for  some  years  a  respectable  physician  in 
Portland,  and  who  died  in  Boston,  July  8, 
1813,  (55)  entered  college  in  1773,  but  his 
education  was  cut  short  by  the  Rev'n.  mid- 
way in  his  course. 

1747.  JoHH  CoTToif,  (p.  408  )  Probably 
enoutfb  he  is  tlie  person  or  this  name  whose 
appoint  meat  as  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty 
Court  ia  given,  (Boat  Gaz.  May  25, 1772.) 
His  widow,  it  would  seem  to  be, — Mrs. 
Mary  Cotton,--died  in  Boston,  Feb.  6, 1796. 

1749  tRET  John  Wiswall,  (p.  408,) 
was  son  of  J.  W.,  mmmar  school  master 
in  Boston.  [See  the  former  No  for  the 
first  incidenU  of  his  life]  He  left  Portland 
in  May^  1775,  ibc  Boston,  and  sailed  Uienoe 
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in  the  aotttmn  to  Endand  AAer  the 
Peace  be  came  to  Nova  sditia,  and  tvai  in- 
doced,  at  their  urgency,  to  andtrtake  the 
•piritual  charge  of'  a  portion  of  his  former 
flock  who  bad  gathered  at  Cornwall  is,  emi- 
grania  from  the  U.  Slatea.  He  died  in 
ItilS.  His  son.  Peleff  W.,  a  native  of  Fal- 
mouth, DOW  deceased,  was  in  1833  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  S.  J.  Ct  of  Nova  Scotia. 

1751.  f  N.  Rat  Thovis,  Esq.  (p.  408.) 
His  acceptance  of  the  honor  of  being 
a  Mand.  C.  was  the  occasion,  probably, 
which  collected  a  large  asseaiblage  (7  or 
800)  from  the  towns  around,  with  a  view 
to  seek  him  at  Marshfield ;  so  that  he  was 
led  very  soon  to  lake  refuge  within  the 
British  lines.  (Msm  Spy,  &pL  22,  1774  ) 
Tk'umbuU,  in  his  McFingal,  (canto  i.)  calls 
him, 

Tbs  Hanhfield  U«iid«r«r,  Nat.  Ray  Tbomaa ; 

but  to  what  this  epithet  refers,  does  not 
appear. 

1752.  IAbkl  Willard,  Esq.  (p.  409.) 
**  His  widow,  a  daughter  of  ihe  Rev.  Daniel 
Rogrrs,**  dtc.  It  may  be  added,  in  this 
connection,  that  two  other  daughters  of 
Rev.  D.  R.  married  the  late  Samuel  Park- 
man,  Esq.  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Jonathan 
Mewell,  [H.  U.  1770]  of  Stow. 

1753  iPcLHAH  WmsLow,  Esq  (p 
409,)  joined  the  British  army  soon  aAer  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  received  a  Majorca 
commission,  was  appointed  a  Commiysary, 
and  after  continuing  some  y^'ars  with  the 
troops  at  New  York,  died  at  Flushing,  L.  I. 
an  1783.  His  widow,  originally  Joanna 
White  of  Marshfield,  it  would  seem  returned 
to  and  died  in  Plymouth,  at  an  advanced 
«ge,  (84)  May  1, 1829. 

1753  William  Erviho,  Esq.  (p.  409.) 
He  was  said,  in  the  former  article,  to  have 
held  a  commission  in  the  expedition  against 
Havana  in  1762.  The  writer  has  since 
been  told  by  some  of  his  nesr  connections, 
that  he  was  three  years  earlier  than  this  in 
the  service,  and  served  under  Gen.  Wolfe 
on  the  memorable  plains  of  Abraham.  He 
did  not,  however,  as  was  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle referred  to, continue  in  the  army  throogh 
the  revtilutionarv  war,  but  left  at  iU  open- 
ing with  the  rank  of  Major. 

1754.  fSAMVKL  QniiccT,  Esq.  (p.  400,) 
married  the  sister  of  the  late  Heniy  Hill, 
Esq  of  Boston,  [H.  U.  MM\  ]  His  son  of 
the  same  name,  [H.  U.  1782]  died  in 
Lenox,  Ms.  where  he  was  an  att'y-at-law, 
Jan.  1816 ;  and  in  the  son  of  Mu  iast.  late 
an  aldermnn  of  the  city,  the  name  of  Samuel 
Quincy  is  still  worthily  upheld  in  Boston. 

1755.  fHoir  William  Browns,  (p 
409,)  was  the  son  of  Samuel  B.  [H  U. 
1727]  a  merch.  of  Salem,  who  died  in  Nov. 
1742  W.  B  was  doubly  connected  with 
tha  Wiathrap  luail/;  being  gnndnKMi  ok' 


Jn.  W.  [H.  U.  1700]  and  having 
his  cousin,  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Joseph 
Wanton,  of  Rhode  Island.  The  wives  of 
the  elder  Browne  and  Got.  W.  were  sistera 

1757.  tJona  Vassall,  Esq.  (p.  410.) 
The  family  tomb  of  the  Vassalls  in  the 
Cambridge  buryin^-ground,  (now  long  dis- 
used,) bears  upon  it  the  quaint  device  of  a 
vase  and  an  image  of  tke  sum,  (Vaa— sol) ; 
setting  at  nought,  as  will  be  noticed,  the 
orthography  of  the  name  for  the  sake  of  ihe 
conceit.  Madam  V.,  the  widow  of  John, 
died  at  Clifton,  March  31, 18u7.  For  occa- 
sional  references  to  other  members  of  the 
stock,  see  Gent*8  Mag.  [March,  I7U4,  p. 
2T7 ;  June,  leOO,  p.  587  i  Dec  1817,  p.  554; 
Oct  1800,  p.  1013;  OcL  1807,  p.  983] 

1738.  Jo  HIT  FuxcRorr,  Esq.  (p.  410.) 
Re  is  well  remembered  by  one  (himself 
now  advanced  in  years,)  as  among  the  last 
specimens  of  cA«  idle  geiiltmaM  of  oirth  and 
fashion,  of  a  former  seneration ;  he  was 
wont  to  see  him  day  by  day  sallying  forth 
on  his  leisurely  walk,  lace  on  the  coat, 
ruffles  profusely  displayed  at  the  wrist,  and 
his  gold-beaded  cane  in  hand.  Dr.  Francis 
F.  of  Brookheld,  [H.  U.  I7t>4]  waa  a  brother 
of  John,  but  his  politics  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  obtrusive,  at  least;  and 
Daniel,  the  eldest  son  TH.  CJ.  1746]  of  Hnu. 
Judge  F.,  died  in  early  life,  Jan.  30, 1756, 
(29). 

1759.  Rev.  Lkhvel  HnnoE,  (p.  411,) 
the  first  minister  of  Warwick,  [Dec 
1760— Oct  1777  ]  Of  his  persecuUuns,  a 
specimen  is  given  in  the  following  aufcdote. 
A  lawless  company,  forty  or  more,  had 
taken  him  into  custody,  and  brought  him 
to  Northampton,  with  a  view  to  his  im- 
prisonment there;  but  their  course  being 
seen  to  be  wholly  without  warrant,  they 
were  enforced  to  release  him.  The  excite- 
ment and  fatigue  to  which  he  was  tbea 
subjected,  were  snid  to  have  occasioned  the 
fever  by  which  he  was  shortly  carried  ofi^ 
(Oct  15,  1777.) 

1760.  fFRAWcis  GREKfr,  (p.  411.)  For 
the  ffbare  he  had  in  the  Farewell  Addmi 
to  Gov.  Hutehinson,  he  seems  to  have  beea 
sadly  beset  when  travelling,  in  Julv.  1774, 
through  the  towns  of  Norwich  and  Wind- 
ham, Ct  ;  the  accounts  of  which,  ss  well 
as  his  advertisement  of  a  large  reward  for 
detecting  the  leaders  in  this  annoyanre, 
are  soinewlut  amusing  (See  Bost.  Gsz. 
SepL  11 ;  Mass.  Spy,  July  15;  BoaL  News 
Letter,  Aug.  4,  of  that  year.) 

1760.  Rp7.  Timothy  Fuller,  (p  411.) 
Among  the  earliest  and  most  offensive  ways 
in  whiicli  he  signified  his  roldneu  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  was,  in  their  view,  the 
selection  of  a  text  for  a  sermon  prpacbed 
on  occasion  of  the  march  of  a  company  of 
minuto  men,  raised  for  the  public  service-' 
LUM€ikimiktUgiMMk€m$k€ktnteM9hQ&d 
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himself y  &e.  Mr.  F  engtged  u  a  preacher 
at  Chitmarkion  bis  eeparatioa  from  Prince- 
ton, until  the  Peace ;  when,  returnioj^  to 
JMiddleton,  he  sued  his  former  society  for 
the  recoTety  of  his  salary,  on  the  ground  of 
illegal  dismission.  This  action,  in  which 
theleadini;  counsel  of  the  State  (Parsons, 
Sullivan  and  Lincoln)  weie  enlisted  on 
either  side,  was  argued  at  Salem  and 
decided  against  him.  1'he  graduates  of  the 
name  of  fdOl,  1811, 1813,  and  1815,  were 
his  sons. 

1761.  Thomas  Palvvk,  (p.  411.)  He 
is  erroneously  stated  in  the  former  article 
to  have  married  the  daughter  of  Col.  Royal 
of  Medford.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  R  ,  his 
only  daughters,  were  married  to  Georse 
Erving,  and  the  last  Sir  Wm.  PeppercTl. 
[See  the  former  No.  pp.  410,  414  ]  T.  P. 
who  was  a  nephew  of  Col.  R.,  lived  and 
died  a  bachelor.  [Col  R.  became  a  refugee, 
and  died  in  England,  in  Oct.  1781.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  timoronsness,  and  his 
departure  from  Medford,  nnder  cover  of 
night,  for  Newburyport,  where  he  was  to 
embark,  the  writer  has  beard  related  some- 
what graphically  by  a  eentleman,  whose 
fiither  was  present  at  the  time  \n  counsel 
and  cheer  the  Col  Hesitating  and  reluc- 
tant to  go,  but  unknowing  what  risks  might 
attend  his  stay,  he  was  evidently  **  m  a 
strait  betwixt  two,"  when  the  trepidation 
into  which  he  was  ever  and  anon  thrown 
by  some  distant  cannonade,  quickened  and 
decided  his  uncertain  motions.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  much  to  heart  tbe  confiscation 
of  his  Medford  estate,  [since  known  as  the 
Tidd  place]  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Edmund 
Quincy,  the  elder,  written  in  1779,  griev- 
ously complains  of  this  act.  His  explana- 
tion of  his  becoming  '*  an  absentee  '*  with 
the  opening  troubles,  and  of  the  obstacles 
to  his  return,  is  exceedingly  detailed  and 
not  very  satisfactory.  The  Col.*s  bounty 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  professorship 
of  law  at  Cambridge,  now  called  by  his 
name,  and  his  legacy  of  some  plate  to  the 
parish  church  at  M.,  shows  that  his  regard 
for  his  former  friends  was  not  wholly  scared 
by  distance  and  proscription.] 

1762.  John  Wadsworth,  (p.  412) 
The  late  History  of  the  University  states, 
(ii.  168,)  that  a  Committee  of  the  Over- 
seers, in  Oct.  1775,  required  the  college 
faculty  to  appear  before  them  and  give 
evidence  of  their  political  soundness ;  and 
we  are  told  in  the  sequel,  that  the  inquiry 
was  satisfactory.  After  what  Eliot  tells 
of  Wadsworth*s  forwardness  to  obtrude  his 
seal  for  the  mother  country,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  companies,  one  cannot  see  how 
such  a  vote  could  have  been  passed,  without 
any  opposition,  or  even  any  modification. 

1763.  JosKPn  Hooper,  (p.  412.)  The 
obscurity  in  which  J.  H.'s  fortunes  were 
■hrottded   when  the  former   aruole  was 


written,  18  now  in  part  diapelled.  He  had, 
the  writer  is  told,  a  strung  bent  for  tha 
church,  bnt  it  was  for  no  other  form  of  it. 
but  "the  apostolic  church  of  England." 
Some  family  opposition  to  this,  gave  a 
different  direction  to  his  life.  At  the  Rev'n. 
he  became  (as  was  conjectared  before)  a 
refugee  ;  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  Proscribing  Act.  In  England,  be  be- 
came a  paper-manufacturer  at  Bungay  in 
Suffolk,  and  died  Aug.  1812  A  com* 
mis8ioner*a  notice  of  the  sale  of  certain  land- 
lots  and  also  a  rope  walk  of  J.  H.,  appears 
with  that  of  some  other  confiscate  property 
in  the  Host.  Gaz.  (May  14,  17cJl.)  Some 
of  bis  descendants  are  now  living  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

1763.  tHon.  Joif.  Bliss,  (p.  413.)  Hd 
was  son-in-law  to  Col.  John  Worthington  of 
Springfield,  himself  an  eminent  lovalist  in 
tho9e  parts  Frances,  the  third  daughter 
of  Col.  W.»  became  the  lady  of  Hon.  ^sher 
Ames. 

1765.  tHon.  Edward  Winslow,  (p. 
413)  N  B.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
here,  that  the  name  of  £.  W.  has  wanted 
its  due  honors — small  capitals  —  in  oar 
(Harvard)  Triennial  Catalogues  for  a  long 
course  of  years  [Whatever  his  Majesty 
may  have  lost  by  the  colonial  troubles  and 
Rev'n.,  his   Majesty's  provinces  cerlainlv 

fained  much.  At  the  time  of  E.  W.ii 
<«ath,  in  May,  1815,  the  Supreme  bench 
of  New  Brunswick  was  filled  by  Jon.  Bliss, 
Cb.  Justice;  John  Saunders,  £.  Win«low» 
and  Ward  Chipman,  Associate  Judges-^ 
all  of  them  American  refugees,  ana,  the 
second  excepted,  all  aons  of  Harvard. 
Saunders  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
pursuing  his  studies  in  1775,  when,  at  the 
impulse  of  loyal  zeal,  he  raised,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  by  his  own  interest,  a  troop 
of  horse,  and  joined  the  royal  standaro. 
During  the  whole  of  that  contest,  he  was 
^"l^Aged  as  a  partisan  officer  in  Taileton** 
lejrion,  and  bad  an  active  share  in  most 
of  the  acliievetnents  of  that  officer.  He 
was  twice  severely  wounded.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  which  deprived  him  of  two 
valuable  estates  inherited  from  his  fsther, 
he  repaired  to  England,  became  a  student, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar.  He  roee  to  preside  over  the 
Supreme  bench  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
died  at  Frederickton,  May  or  June,  1834» 
(80  )     (Boat.  W.  Mess.)] 

1765.  Rev.  Joseph  (not,  as  erroneovsly 
in  the  No.  for  M^^Jame$)  Laa,  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  Jos  L  of  Concord  The  father,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  early  scenes  of  the  Rev*n, 
was  subjected  to  gross  and  unmanly  in- 
dignities, owing  to  his  imputed  torvism ', 
being  kept  in  durance,  from  Apr.  *75  to 
Marrh,  '7B,  in  his  own  house,  from  which 
it  would  have  been  periloos  to  venture  out; 
and  which,  even  as  it  waty  waa  a  mark  fov 
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the  bolleti  of  ttngi^ling  Americaa  loldiera 
MflsiRff  through  the  town,  (Shattuok't  Hist 
ofC.  p.ll9.)  Samuel  and  Silas  L  [U.  U. 
1776, 1784]  were  also  sons  of  the  Dr. ;  the 
first  named  became  eventually  a  resident 
in  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  and  held 
various  important  trusts,  both  oi?U  aad 
military,  under  the  crown. 

1769.  Dr.  Pkter  Oliver,  (p. 4t5)  began 
life  as  an  apothecary  in  Salem,  and  married 
Love,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Peter  Frye  of  S. 

1770.  Jonathan  Stearits,  Esq.  (p.  415) 
was  of  Lunenburg ;  a  student  of  law  with 
Jon.  Bliss  at  Springfield,  and  began  his 
profession  at  Westminster,  where  he  made 
nimself  very  obnoxious  by  espousing  the 
royal  cause.  He  deemed  it  prudent  to 
retire  to  New  York,  and  there  became 
Judge  Advocate  in  the  British  army. 

1771.  William  Vas9all,  (p.  416  ) 
"W.  V.  and  W.  S  Hutchinson,  falso  in  the 
former  article,)  youngest  son  of  Gov.  H., 
sailed  for  England  in  the  same  vessel,  with 
Capt.  Scott,  May,  1772, and  neither  probably 
again  returned. 

1772.  BEifJAMiif  LoRiiio,(p.4]5.)  Com- 
modore L  and  his  eldest  son,  Joshua,  Jr., 
(whose  residence  was  in  Dorchester,)  are 
both  found  in  the  Proscribing  Art:  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  this  son,  who  un- 
doubtedly forsook  the  country,  should  have 
been  passed  over.  Com  L.  died  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  autumn  of  1781. 

1772.  tJoir.SiMPSOii,(p.416.)  Thegreat 
Borland  estate  (referred  to  in  the  former 
article)    in  Cambridge,  better  known  in 


recent  times  as  the  **  Warlmd  boi 
originally  built  for  Rev.  East  Apthorp,first 
Episcopal  missionary  at  C  ,  who  remaiiied 
there  [vis.  from  1761]  but  a  ven^  few  yemrs 
—or,  more  strictly  speaking,  for  the  con- 
templated Bishop  of  New  England,  whom 
the  mother  church  at  one  time  in  tisiam 
saw,  as  just  about  to  go  forth  from  her  ti> 
the  new  world* 

1774.  B.  S.  Oliver,  (p.  416^  Oliver, 
Rufus  Chandler,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Paine,  (see 
also  p.  414  of  the  May  number,)  sailed  for 
England — probably  their  final  leave  of  the 
country — Sept.  1774,  in  the  same  vessel 
which  took  out  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  on  his 
secret  agency  for  "  the  sons  of  Mberty.** 

1774.  JAHE»PuTSAii,E8q»(pc4r6.)  Hon. 
John  Chandler,  the  Sd,  Rufus  C.  his  sony 
and  James  P  his  nephew,  (see  p.  414  of 
the  May  number,  and  also  the  paragraph 
anle  in  this  article  on  James  P.  Sett.)  all 
died  in  London ;  and  though  at  consider- 
able interval  apart,  (and  in  token  perhaps 
of  their  union  by  blood  and  in  spirit,)  shared 
a  common  grave ;  of  extraordinary  depth, 
of  course — twelve  feet;  a  marble  slab,  in 
each  interment  being  interposed  between 
the  previous  and  the  new  tenant  of  the  sod. 

ERRATA. 

N.  B.  Tbo  inoit  mMerial  crratft  in  the  Ibrmsr 
article  It  mny  not  be  amits  to  apocifjr,  having  wo 
convMiiant  an  opportonitj  for  their  correction. 

Under  the  notice  of 

N.  Chandler,  p  414— For  •*  the  evsoU  wsre  cloasd,**^ 
read  "  the  eomrU  were  closed. ** 

J.  L.  Borland, p. 415— For  "ofhis  Hajeit j,** read 
"  of  hia  Mejeety**  aervie*  " 

O.  [nman,  p.  41.'^  For  **  married  Bliaa  Bad|sr,** 
read  "  mariied  Miaa  H€$kui»»'" 


THE  PULPIT. 

The  polpit  imperatively  demands  the  highest  eiTorts  of  the  hnmsR  mind,  and 
there  is  no  place  where  the  whole  of  a  man's  powers  may  he  so  advantageously 
employed.  His  reasoning  powers,  his  imagination,  his  memory,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  human  nature,  his  mastery  over  men's  passions  and  wills,  all  here  are 
had  in  requisition.  No  roan  need  fear,  in  entering  the  ministry  and  giving  him- 
self entirely  and  exclusively  to  his  profession,  that  his  mind,  however  capacious^ 
will  be  cramped,  or  that  his  acquisitions,  however  extensive,  will  be  uncalled 
for.  Let  them  be  baptized  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  consecrated  upon  the  sacred 
altar,  and  they  will  spring  to  newness  of  life.  There  is  no  profession,  where 
every  mental  and  moral  power,  and  every  variety  of  knowledge,  are  so  available. 
A  minister  may  lay  the  universe  under  tribute.  If  acquainted  with  what  ie 
known  by  men  in  other  professions,  it  will  enable  him  to  perform  wkh  the  more 
efBciency  the  duties  of  his  own.  Whatever  he  can  learn  from  history — what- 
ever he  may  know  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  of  the  languages  and  literature 
of  different  ages  and  nations — whatever  information  he  can  obtain  from  the 
farmer,  the  merchant,  the  mariner,  or  the  mechanic— every  thing  pertaining  to 
matter  or  to  mind,  to  the  ocean  or  the  dry  land,  to  this  world  or  the  world  to 
come — all  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  his  appropriate  work,^nd  enhance  the 
power  of  the  pulpit 
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Coaduded  from  p.  58. 


PART  IV.— THE  WESTERN   AND  SOUTHERN  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES. 

[By  Her.  John  H.  Psck,  M.  A.  of  Illinoit.] 

MISSOURI. 

As  early  as  1796-7,  a  number  of  Baptist  families  emigrated  from  North  and  Soath 
Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  to  Upper  Louisiana,  now  Missouri,  and  lived  for  several  >ear8 
under  the  Spanish  government.  Amongst  theiie  were  several  of  the  children  and  family 
connections  of  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  Col.  Daniel  Boon.  Though  Boon  bimself  never 
united  with  any  church,  }'et  he  was  religiously  disposed,  sustained  an  amiable  and  moral 
character,  and  was  a  Baptist  in  sentiment.  We  speak  advisedly,  for  we  have  preached 
repeatedly  in  his  presence,  and  conversed  freely  with  the  venerable  old  gentleman,  with 
his  tfilvered  locks  and  smiling  benevolent  countenance,  at  the  age  of  more  than  four- 
score. At  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  these  emigrants,  the  Romish  religion  only  was 
tolerated  by  law,  but  the  commandants,  disposed  to  encourage  emigrants  from  the  United 
States,  did  not  molest  them.  Amongst  these  pioneers  across  the  Mississippi,  were 
Abraham  and  Sarah  Musick,  Abraham  Musick,Jr.,and  Terrel  Musick,  Jane  Sullens,  Sarah 
Williams,  Mrs.  Whitley,  Mr.  Richardiwn  and  wife,  all  of  whom  settled  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  St.  Louis  County.  The  Boon  family,  David  Darst,  William  Hancock, 
Flanders  Calloway,  and  others,  settled  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  from  20 
to  40  miles  above  St.  Charles.  These  families  lived  without  church  privileges  for 
several  years.  The  late  pious  John  Clark  was  the  first  preacher  to  penetrate  these 
remote  frontiers,  and  seek  out  and  feed  these  scattered  sheep  in  the  wilderness.  John 
Clark  was  from  England,  where  he  received^a  respectable  education.  He  came  into 
South  Carolina,  where  he  taught  school  for  a  period,  and  where  he  was  converted  and 
entered  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist  connection,  and  for  a  period  officiated  as  a  circuit 
preacher.  He  soon  found  his  way  to  Illinois,  from  whence  he  made  repeated  excursions 
to  carry  the  gospel  into  the  settlements  of  Upper  Louiriana.  Clark  soon  became  a 
Baptist,  attached  himself  to  the  claxs  denominated  Friends  to  Humanity,  lived  a  most 
exemplary  and  pious  life,  and  died  in  1833.  He  was  a  man  of  ardent  piety,  uncommoa 
in  faith  and  prayer,  peculiarly  benevolent,  and  employed  his  time  wholly  in  doing  good 
to  others.  He  travelled  on  foot,  on  his  circuits,  and  preached  the  gospel  with  much 
success  from  the  extreme  frontiers  of  Missouri  to  Florida. 

Thomas  R.  Musick,  now  living  in  Mis>ouri,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brown,  and 
perhaps  other  ministers,  visited  and  preached  in  Missouri,  iu  early  times.  They  were 
frequently  threatened  with  the  Calaboza,  (the  Spanish  prison,)  but  through  the  lenity 
of  the  commandants  were  permitted  to  escape.  Their  little  meetings  were  quite  refresh- 
ing to  the  pilgrim  settlers,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  the  rites  and  laws  of  Romanism. 
In  these  times  of  restriction,  Abraham  Musick  applied  to  Zeno  Trudeau,  the  Commandant 
at  St.  Louis,  an  officer  quite  friendly  to  the  Protestant  emigrants,  for  leave  to  have 
preaching  at  bis  house.  The  commandant  was  inclined  to  favor  the  Americans  secretly, 
out  compelled  to  reject  all  such  petitions  openly,  replied  promptly  that  such  a  petitioQ 
could  not  be  granted.  *'  I  mean,'*  said  he,  'Mhat  you  must  not  put  a  bell  on  your  house, 
and  call  it  a  church,  nor  sufler  any  person  to  christen  your  children  but  the  parisih  priest. 
But  if  any  of  your  friends  choose  to  meet  at  your  house,  sing,  pray,  and  talk  about  reli- 
gion, you  will  not  be  molested,  provided  you  continue,  as  I  believe  you  are.  good  Chris- 
tians." He  knew  that  as  Baptists,  they  would  dispense  with  the  rite  of  infant  baptism, 
and  that  plain  '* backwoods"  people, as  they  were,  could  find  their  way  to  their  meetings 
without  the  sound  of  the  '*  church  going  bell.*'    Thomas  R.  Musick  removed  his  iamify 
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and  settled  in  St.  Louis  County  in  1803,  immediately  after  the  news  had  ariived  that  the 
country  was  ceded  lo  (he  United  States.  Vdiious  circumstances  retarded  the  re|;ular 
organization  of  a  ciiurch  in  this  p-irt  of  the  territory  until  1807.  Tiiis  church,  known  by 
the  name  of  Feefe's  Creelc,  still  exi:ita,  and  has  a  commodious  bricic  meetin|r.hou^, 
sixteen  miles  northwest  from  St.  Louis.  A  number  of  Baptists  emigrated  from  Kentucky 
to  Cape  Girardeau  County,  soon  after  the  treaty  of  cession  to  the  United  Stales.  A  small 
church,  called  Ty wappity,  was  organized  at  the  head  of  a  tract  of  alluvion,  or  boitoin 
land,  of  that  name,  in  1804.  This  was  the  first  organized  church  of  any  Protestant 
denomination  in  the  Territory.  In  1805,  another  church,  called  Bethel,  was  formed  in 
a  settlement  a  few  mites  we«t  of  Cape  Girardeau,  and  near  where  the  town  of  Jackson 
DOW  is.  This  church,  in  1812,  had  two  ministers,  and  80  members.  A  Baptist  minister 
by  name  of  Green  preached  lor  a  period  in  these  early  churches  in  Missouri.  In  1816, 
the  Bethel  Baptist  Association  was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  with  the  Bethel  church. 
Cape  Girardeau  County.  The  constituent  churches  were  Bethel,  Tywappity,  Provi- 
dence, Barren,  Bellevue,  St.  Francois,  and  Dry  Creek.  The  ministers  were  H.  Cocker- 
ham,  John  Farrar,  Thomas  Donohue,  and  William  Street.  The  number  of  members.  230. 
The  churches  near  St.  Louis  at  this  time  were  connected  with  the  Association  in  Illinois. 
In  November,  1817,  a  meeting  was  held  with  Feefe's  Creek  church,  and  the  Misaoiiri 
Baptist  Association  was  organized.  It  was  formed  of  the  churches  of  Feefe's  Creek, 
Bceuf,  Negro  Fork,  Coldwater,  Upper  Cuivre,  and  Femme  Osage,  with  an  aggregate  of 
142  members.    The  ministers  were  T.  R.  Mustek,  Lewis  Williams,  and  John  Mactonaid. 

The  same  year,  (1817,)  by  appointment  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
J.  M.  Peck,  and  J.  E.  Welch,  were  sent  out  as  missionaries  to  St.  Louis,  where  they 
arrived  in  December,  and  in  February  following  constituted  a  Baptist  church  in  the 
town.  The  formation  of  the  "United  Society  for  the  Spread  of  the  Go^ipel,*'  has  already 
been  noticed  in  our  notes  on  Illinois.  It  was  organized  at  the  session  of  the  MisMMin 
Baptist  Association,  held  in  Femme  Osa^e  settlement,  St.  Charles  County,  October,  1818. 
Several  missionaries  were  employed  to  travel  amongst  the  destitute  in  the  Territory  of 
Missouri  and  the  bonlers  of  Arkansas,  with  good  effects.  It  continued  these  operations 
for  three  years.  In  1820,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention,  the 
future  operations  of  its  Board  were  restricted  to  foreign  missions,  and  the  mission  in 
Mlsnourl  was  suspended.  The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Welch's  family  caused  his  return 
to  New  Jersey,  and  the  following  year  Mr.  Peck  re-crossed  the  Mississippi  to  his  present 
tesidence  in  Illinois.  His  lalH>rs  as  a  missionary  for  several  years  after  were  chiefiy 
directed  to  Missouri.  The  missionaries  at  St.  Louis  in  March,  1818,  opened  a  Sabbnth 
school  for  the  .\fiican  race,  principally  for  staves.  By  the  precaution  of  reniiirin|^ 
certificates  of  their  masters  or  overseers  for  the  privilege  of  attendance,  the  eonndenre 
and  approbation  of  the  principal  families  in  the  town  and  surrounding  country  were 
Secured,  the  school  soon  averaged  from  90  to  100  scholars,  of  all  ages,  on  each  Lord's 
day,  and  more  than  800  were  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures.  From  this  effort  origiuated 
the  "African  Baptist  church"  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  most  orderly  and  efficient  churches 
•f  colored  people  we  have  ever  known.  It  has  long  been  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Meachum,  an  intelligent  man  of  color,  and  numbers  278  memt>ers.  The 
church  owns  a  brick  meeting-house,  and  has  five  or  six  licensed  preachers.  This  Sabbath 
school,  which  Is  still  continued  in  connection  with  the  church,  was  the  first  Sabbath 
school  ever  formed  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

In  1810,  and  subsequently,  several  Baptist  families  emigrated  from  Kentucky  to  the 
<*  Boon's  Lick"  country,  in  what  i«  now  Howard  County.  During  the  war  of  1812-16, 
they  were  much  harra*>8ed  by  the  Indian^;  b>it  in  1818.  the  Mount  Pleasant  Association, 
of  five  churches  and  as  m<tny  preachers,  was  organized.  Amongst  the  faithful  and 
successful  laborers  in  the  interior  of  Missouri,  was  the  Rev.  Et>enezer  Rodgers,  now  at 
Upper  Alton.  Mr.  Rodgers  is  of  Welch  extract,  though  born  on  the  borders  of  England. 
He  was  educated  at  Briiitol  Academy,  under  the  late  Dr.  Ryland,  came  to  Kentucky  in 
1818,  and  to  Chariton,  Mo.,  in  1819.  He  travelled  extensively  in  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Missouri  river,  was  a  principal  lat)orer  in  several  revivals  of  refijion,  and  baptited 
Qjore  than  500  converts,  and  aided  in  forming  a  number  of  churches  while  a  resident  of 
Missouri.  The  Cuivre  Association  orieinafed  from  the  Missouri  Association  in  1822,  and 
Salt  River  was  formed  in  1828.  The  Franklin  Association  was  formed  from  the  Missouri 
in  1832,  and  from  revivals  of  religion  and  missionary  efforts,  pro«pered  exceedingly  for 
several  years.  From  it,  the  last  year,  was  formed  the  Union  Association.  Bethel  Asso- 
eiatiun,  in  the  northern  part  of  Missouri,  was  organized  by  churches  and  minister^  set 
off  from  the  Salt  River  Association  In  18S4  1'hree  small  churches  from  this  Association 
united  with  some  other  churches  in  1839,  and  formed  the  **  Two  RiTer  Old  School 
Baptist  Association,"  m  the  same  region.  Its  features  are  Antinomian  and  anti^mlssion. 
In  18*23,  settlements  having  spread  through  Upper  Missmiri.  hundreds  of  Baptists  floated 
on  the  tide  of  emigration  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia  ami  the  CaroHnas,  revivals 
6f  religion  had  multiplied  converts,  and  the  result  was  a  division  of  the  Monnt  Pleasant 
Aasociation,  and  the  or|;anisatioii  of  the  Concord  and  Fishing  River  Asaodfttftoos.    Thb 
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chorchef  formiofc  the  Concord,  were  located  in  the  tract  of  coantry  south  of  the  Mlaaourl 
river,  and  tlie  Fishing  River  towards  the  western  borders  of  the  State.  Subsequent 
increase  to  29  churches  in  1827,  made  another  division  desirable,  and  the  Salem  Asso- 
ciation was  organized,  embracing  the  counties  of  Boon  and  Calloway.  The  old  Bethel 
Association,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  having  spread  over  a  wide  district  of 
country,  the  Cape  Girardeau  Association,  of  10  churches,  6  ministers,  and  259  members, 
was  formed  in  1824.  Id  i836,  the  Black  River  Association  was  formed  from  the  Cape 
Girardeau. 

In  August,  1884,  a  convention  of  ministers  and  brethren  was  held  in  Calloway  County, 
Mo.,  to  confer  relative  to  some  organized  system  of  home  mission  operations.  A  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  and  the  **  Baptist  Central  ConvefUian  of  JlHssoitri  '*  provisionally 
organized.  At  a  subsequent  period,  it  was  changed  in  name  to  the  "General  Association 
of  United  Baptists  of  Missouri."  The  amount  of  funds  in  the  treasury  as  reported  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  1840,  is  ||342.  Four  missionaries  and  a  general  agent  were 
appointed.  The  report  for  the  preceding  year  shows  that  four  missionaries  had  jointly 
been  employed  132  days,  and  had  travelled  about  2,000  miles,  preached  125  sermons, 
formed  several  new  churches,  and  baptized  28  converts.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
General  Association,  the  **  United  Baptist  Education  Society  "  was  formed,  (he  exclunive 
object  of  which  is  to  aid  in  educating  young;  brethren  of  gifts  and  graces  preparatory  for 
the  gospel  ministry.  The  hope  is  entertained  of  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  theo- 
logical school.  The  Cape  Girardeau  Missionary  Society  was  formed  in  1884,  and  made 
some  progress.  It  is  now  merged  in  the  New  Cape  Girardeau  Association.  The  Franklin 
Missionary  Society  originated  in  the  bounds  of  the  Franklin  Association  in  1833.  It  ie 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  co-operates  in  sustaining 
missionaries  in  that  portion  of  Missouri.  The  Missionary  Society  of  St.  Louis  County  ia 
also  an  auxiliary.  Divisions  have  resulted  in  the  Mount  Pleasant,  Salem,  and  Cape 
Girardeau  Associations  on  the  question  ol  the  organization  of  missionary  and  other 
benevolent  societies. 

The  Fiiat  Baptist  church  of  St.  Louis,  which  was  formed  in  1818,  preserved  an  exis- 
tence for  about  fifteen  yeans  witlmut  pastoral  lal>or  and  with  only  occasional  ministerial 
visits,  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  the  second  Bapiixt  church  organized.  That  church 
has  a  valuable  brick  house  of  worship,  erected  by  the  Episcopal  church,  and  transferred 
by  sale  in  1838  to  the  Baptist  church,  and  about  80  members.  During  the  last  year  it 
was  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  (he  Rev.  R.  E.  Pattison,  D.  D.,  now  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
At  the  close  of  1840,  the  Baptists  in  Missouri  numbered  about  276  churches,  150  miA- 
istera,  and  10,775  members.    The  baptisms  for  1840  exceeded  1,000. 

INDIANA. 

A  few  Baptists  emigrated  to  (he  Territory  (now  included  In  the  State  of  Indiana,)  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Several  small  churches  were  organized 
along  the  Whiiewaler,  bordering  on  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  the  firi^t  o(  which  was  in  1802. 
These  churches  were  first  connected  with  (he  Miami  Association,  but  in  1809,  were 
formed  into  the  Whitewater  Association,  which  then  consisted  of  9  churches,  6  ministers, 
and  about  380  members. 

In  1806,  the  Wabash  church  was  formed  about  8  miles  north  of  Vincennes,  and  the 
same  year,  the  Bethel  church,  in  a  settlement  further  down  the  Wabash  River.  In  1808 
the  Patoka  church  was  organized  in  what  is  now  Gibson  County,  and  (he  Salem  church 
still  further  south.  The  saute  year,  the  Wstbaiih  Di.«tricl  Association  was  organized,  la 
18U9,  the  Maria  Creek  church  was  formed,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Vincennes.  The 
ministers  who  were  instrumental  in  gathering  these  churches  in  the  wilderness,  were 
Alexander  Devin,  Samuel  Jones,  James  Martin,  and  Isaac  M'Coy.  Mr.  M*Coy,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  has  been  an  indefatigable  missionary  amongst  the  western 
Indians. 

Silver  Creek,  in  Clark  County,  was  formed  near  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  We  find  it  on  the  minutes  of  the  Longrun  Association,  Ky.,  in  1805,  with  50 
members,  and  from  its  position  in  the  table,  it  mu9t  have  existed  several  years,  and 
probably  was  the  first  Protestant  church  formed  in  this  Territory.  Elder  William  M'Coy, 
the  father  of  Isaac  M'Coy,  labored  much  in  the  early  settlements  of  Clark  County.  He 
came  frequently  on  preaching  excursions,  over  the  Ohio  River  from  Shelby  County,  Ky., 
where  he  then  resided,  and  finally  removed  bis  family  to  Indiana  in  1810,  and  died  ia 
1813.     He  was  a  pious,  devotional,  laborious  and  useful  minister. 

The  Silver  Creek  Association  was  organized  in  July,  1812,  of  8  churches,  4  ordained 
preachers,  and  270  communicants.  In  1816,  this  Asiiociation  contained  24  churches,  10 
ordained,  and  8  lincensed  preachers  and  582  members.  About  100  converts  had  been 
baptized — the  balance  of  the  increase  was  from  eiuiifration.  The  same  year  the  Associ- 
aliea  wa«  divided*  and  the  Blue  River  Association  formed  Irora  it«   which  ia  1817« 
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reported  17  churches,  7  ordained,  and  9  licended  preachers  and  671  members,  while 
Silver  Creek  A««ociation  reported  12  churches,  4  ordained  and  6  liceiifed  preachers,  and 
865  members.  The  (wo  Associations  report  188  baptized  during  the  year.  Revivals  had 
prevailed  in  several  churches. 

The  Whitewater  Associaiion  increased  ^adually.  In  1815  it  reported  16  churches,  14 
Diini!<ters,  125  baptized,  and  793  members.  In  1820,  it  reported  25  churches,  IS 
ministers,  38  baptisms,  and  1,180  members.  Its  additions  have  been  wore  from  emijE^raiioa 
than  conver^iions.  It  has  been  a  roo:)id(ent  anti-mission  body,  rather  hyper-calvioistic  in 
doctrine,  and  not  very  active  in  enlarf^iof;  its  own  borders,  or  adopting  and  carrying  out 
measures  to  extend  the  kmgdom  of  Christ. 

The  Wabash  District  Association  **  run  well "  for  some  years.  Its  most  intellii^eDt 
and  efficient  minister  was  Mr.  M'Coy,  until  he  consecrated  himself  and  family  to  Indian 
reform,  and  removed  from  its  houndaries.  On  the  paj^es  of  its  minutes,  a  6le  of  which 
lies  before  us,  we  see  the  impress  of  his  hand  and  heart  until  1819,  when  his  name  is  no 
ion^er  lound  on  its  labh's.  Until  that  period.  Foreign  Missions,  Home  Missioos^  Indian 
Missions,  Bible  operations,  and  other  benevolent  projects  appear  on  its  minutes.  From 
that  time  the  usefulness  of  this  Association  has  been  a  blank!  It  is  a  singular  coincidence, 
and  a  mysterious  providence,  that  the  year  in  which  Isaac  M*Coy  look  leave  of  the 
Association  which  he  had  nurtured  from  the  first,  the  name  of  Daniel  Parker  appears  on 
its  minutes  as  connected  with  Lamotte  church,  in  Crawford  County,  111.  Mr.  Parker  is 
one  of  those  singular  and  rather  extraordinary  bein^rs  whom  Divine  providence  perujits  to 
arise  as  a  scourge  to  his  church,  and  as  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  religious  eflbrt. 
Raised  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  without  education,  uncouth  in  manners,  slovenly  in 
dress,  diminutive  in  person,  unprepossessing  in  appearance,  with  shrivelled  features  and  a 
■mall  piercm^  eye,  few  men,  for  a  series  of  years,  have  exerted  a  wider  influence  on  the 
lower  and  less  educated  class  of  frontier  people.  With  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  bordering 
on  insanity,  firmness  that  amounted  to  obsiinacy,  and  perseverance  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  good  cause,  Daniel  Parker  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  induce  the 
churches  within  his  range  to  declare  non-fellowship  with  all  Baptists  who  united  with 
any  missionary  or  other  benevolent  (or  as  he  called  them,  new  fangled)  societies.  He 
possessed  a  mind  of  singular  and  original  cast.  In  doctrine  he  was  an  Antinoiniin  from 
the  first,  but  he  could  describe  the  process  of  conviction,  and  tlie  joys  of  conversion, 
and  of  dependence  on  God,  with  peculiar  feeling  and  effect.  This  kind  of  preaching  was 
calculated  to  take  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  aiid  gain  the  confidence  of  a  class  of  pious, 
simple  hearted  Christians,  of  but  little  religious  intelligence  and  reading.  He  fully 
belteved,  and  produced  the  impression  on  others,  that  he  spoke  by  immediate  inspiration. 
Repeatedly  have  we  heard  him  when  his  mind  seemed  to  rise  above  its  own  powers,  and 
he  would  discourse  for  a  lew  moments  on  the  divine  attributes  or  some  doctrinal  subfect 
with  such  brilliancy  of  thought,  and  force  and  correctness  of  language,  as  would  astouish 
men  of  education  and  talents.  Then,  again,  it  would  seem  as  though  he  was  perfectly 
bewildered  in  a  mist  of  abstruse  subtilties. 

In  1820,  he  wrote  and  published  a  book  against  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
though  all  the  knowledge  he  possessed  on  the  subject  was  derived  from  one  or  two 
Annual  Reports.  Being  ^exceedingly  tenacious  of  church  and  Associatiooal  authority,  the 
main  drift  of  his  argument  was,  that  the  Board  of  Missions  was  not  created  by  the 
churches,  nor  under  their  direct  control.  He  persuaded  the  church  of  which  he  was 
preacher,  to  take  a  process  of  ecclesiastical  di<(cipline  with  a  neighboring  church,  because 
some  of  its  members  contributed  to  missionary  societies.  This  produced  a  difficulty  that 
came  into  the  Association,  extended  into  the  other  churches,  and  finally  spread  through 
a  number  of  Associations.  Fellowship  was  interrupted,  correspondence  broken  up,  and 
the  evils  are  not  yet  entirely  removed. 

From  1822  to  1826,  Mr.  Parker  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Illinois,  but  he  figured 
far  less  as  a  politician  than  as  a  polemic.  About  this  period  he  commenced  preaching 
the  doctrine  that  has  become  familiarly  known  in  the  West  as  the  "  Tuo  ^S^eds,*'  in 
support  of  which  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  1826.  He  seto  out  with  the  postulate  that 
God  never  made  a  creature  that  will  suffer  eternal  misery.  All  the  elect  were  created 
in  union  with  Christ  from  eternity,  consequently  when  they  fell  in  Adam,  he  was  bound 
by  covenant  engagement  to  pay  their  debt  or  redeem  them.  These  are  the  children  of 
the  kingdom— the  good  seed, — and  will  be  saved  from  sin  and  its  consequences  and  be 
happy  lorever  as  the  bride  of  Christ. 

The  non-elect  are  literally  and  in  fact  the  children  of  the  devil,  begotten  in  some 
mysterious  manner  of  Eve,  manifested  in  the  person  of  Cain.  These  constitute  the 
*'  Bad  seed," — and,  with  their  father,  the  devil,  will  perish  without  mercy  or  hope.  Oo 
these  leading  principles,  Mr.  Parker  builds  a  tolerably  extensive  system.  Of  course  the 
devil,  as  the  author  of  all  evil,  always  existed,  yet  God,  as  the  only  Supreme  Being,  has 
him  under  his  power  and  will  destroy  him  and  his  works.  The  parable  of  the  Tares  and 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture  are  relied  on  to  support  these  strange  dogmata.  These 
notions,  though  variously  modified,  have  been  propagated  to  some  extent  in  several 
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western  States.  They  are  perishing  before  the  influence  of  truth  and  will  soon  l>e 
forgotten.  Mr  Parker  was  excluded  by  a  rDajority  of  hiti  church,  but  he  drew  oflfa  party, 
retained  his  influence  in  a  portion  of  (lie  AssociHtion  that  followed  him,  and  still  continued 
his  ministrations.  DurinjE  the  progress  of  these  difficulties,  the  Association  had  undergone 
frequent  subdivisions.  In  1822,  it  spread  over  a  tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  (he 
Wabash  for  100  miles  in  extent,  and  numbered  22  churches.  Those  to  the  south  of 
Vincennes  were  dismissed  to  form  the  Salem  Association,  leaving  12  churches.  By 
compromise  on  the  mission  question,  another  division  tools  place  in  1823,  and  the  Union 
Associiition  was  formed.  This  left  mont  of  the  churches  of  the  Wabash  District  Asso- 
ciation in  Illinois,  and  consequently  it  is  now  included  in  the  statistics  of  that  Stale. 

Besides  several  other  pamphlets  sent  forth  from  the  press,  in  1830  and  1881  Mr. 
Parker  published  a  monthly  perio<iical  called  the  **  Church  Advocate."  His  **  Two 
Seeds'*  having  produced  a  fruitful  crop  of  dissension  and  strife^  were  not  prominently 
advocated  in  this  periodical.  About  1833,  he  migrdied  to  Texas,  where  he  has  formed 
two  umall  churches,  but  exerts  very  little  influence. 

The  Srilem  Association,  formed  in  1822,  lies  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.    In  1839,  it  had  20churclies,  14  ministers,  and  1,036  members. 

In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Stdte,  settlements  were  made  and  a  few  Baptists 
emigrated  there  nearly  forty  years  since.  In  1807,  a  small  church  was  constituted  in 
Lawrenceburgh,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Dr.  Ferris.  Elder  Hume  from  Campbell 
County,  Ky.,  made  repeated  visits  to  the  settlement  on  the  Laughery,  a  stream  that 
enters  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles  below  the  Great  Miami,  and  several  converts  were  tuiptized 
in  1810.  The  next  year,  the  Laughery  church  was  formed  of  14  members.  They  were 
scattered  over  a  tract  of  hilly  country,  without  roads,  for  twenty  miles  in  extent,  and 
could  meet  but  seldom.  They  had  preaching  for  several  years,  only  from  the  occasional 
visnts  of  Elder  Hume.  In  1815,  this  little  church  built  a  framed  meeting-house  at  the 
cost  of  $800,  and  in  their  great  poverty,  and  feeble  and  scattered  condition,  it  was  a 
prodiKious  effort.  This  was  the  first  house  for  public  worship  erected  between  the 
Whitewater  and  Madison,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  Elder  Hume  moved  over  the 
Ohio  river  and  became  their  pastor,  and  a  man  by  name  of  Lothrop  received  license  to 
preach  the  eospel. 

In  1818,  Elder  John  Watts,  a  man  of  respectable  talents  and  of  much  energy,  removed 
from  Kentucky,  and  settled  on  the  Laughery,  and  several  other  churches  were  constituted 
from  emigrants  that  came  into  this  part  of  the  State.  The  same  year  the  Laughery 
JlssoeicUion  was  organized,  consisting  of  six  churches,  two  ordained,  and  two  licensed 
preachers,  and  an  aggregate  of  124  members.  This  Association  has  made  steady  progress 
and  exerted  an  extensive  influence  in  this  part  of  the  State.  One  of  its  most  efficient 
members,  and  one  of  the  constituents  of  Laughery  church  in  1811,  is  the  venerable  J.  L. 
Holman,  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  State,  and,  since  1884,  an  ordained  minister 
of  the  gospel.  By  patient,  untiring  efforts,  Sunday  schools  have  been  organized,  the 
destitute  population  of  Dearlwrn  County  repeatedly  supplied  with  the  Scriptures,  minis- 
terial and  general  education  has  been  promoted,  and  the  brethren  encouraged  to  every 
good  work.  The  village  of  Aurora,  near  the  residence  of  Judge  Holman,  was  the  central 
point  of  radiation  for  these  benevolent  efforts.  At  one  period  the  Aurora  Sunday  School 
Union  embraced  more  than  20  schools,  200  teachers,  1,200  scholars,  and  2,500  volumes 
hi  their  libraries.  We  have  not  room  to  enlarge,  but  before  us  is  a  manuscript  history  of 
the  Laughery  Association,  written  by  Judge  Holman  for  the  Western  Baptist  Historical 
Society,  containing  a  great  variety  of  interesting  facts,  and  which,  probably,  will  be  laid 
before  the  public  in  another  form.     From  that  source,  we  gather  the  following  statistics. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  this  Association,  from  1818  to  1828,  580  converts  were 
baptized  in  the  churches,  402  were  received  by  letter,  888  dismissed  by  letter,  142 
excluded  from  fellowship,  31  restored,  55  died ;  total  remaining,  584. 

During  the  next  ten  years  to  1838,  there  were  f^4  baptisms,  406  received  by  letter, 
485  dismissed  by  letter,  163  excluded,  23  restored,  100  deaths;  leaving  a  total  of  957. 

During  the  subsequent  three  years  there  were  894  baptisms,  203  received  by  letter, 
188  dismissed  by  letter,  84  excluded,  and  57  deaths. 

The  aggregate  during  the  existence  of  the  Association  for  23  years,  was  1,458  baptized, 
1,011  received  by  letter,  1,063  dismissed  by  letter,  893  excluded,  88  restored,  212  deaths. 
A  large  proportion  of  exclusions  was  for  schism.  Some  left  the  churches  and  joined  the 
Freewill  Baptists,  others  were  drawn  into  the  current  of  the  Campbelllte  heresy,  and  a 
few  were  led  off  by  a  disaffected  minister. 

The  average  annual  deaths  in  proportion*  to  the  nnmber  of  members,  for  the  first 
period  of  ten  years  were  as  one  to  104.  During  the  second  period  as  one  to  68.  During 
the  last  period  of  three  years  as  one  to  54. 

The  comparative  exclusions  have  been  annually  for  the  first  ten  years  as  one  to  42. 
During  the  second  period  of  ten  years  as  one  to  43.  During  the  remaining  three  years 
as  one  to  50. 

Twenty-four  ministers  have  been  ordained  in  16  churches  of  this  Association » of  which 
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three  were  by  the  church  in  Aurora.  Of  these,  4  have  died.  2  have  joined  the 
Canipbellites,  3  have  reiuoved,  letfving  15  stiil  laboring  in  the  churches  of  thw  body. 
The  Asaociiition  for  1840,  reporin  24  churches.  17  ordained  and  4  licensed  preachers,  194 
baptized,  and  1,155  members.  The  progress  ot  this  Asi*octa lion  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  yamiile  of  the  average  increase  of  other  Baptist  Associations  throughout  the  western 
States,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Antinomiau  and  auli-mis«ioii  bodies. 

We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  furilier  particukrs  of  the  rise  and  progress  o(  the 
Associations  in  this  State.  Tiiere  are  31  in  all,  with  about  417  churches,  220  ordained 
and  40  licensed  preachers,  and  about' 17,000  members.  Twenty-lwo  Associations  report 
for  1840,  1,641  baptised. 

In  1833,  delegates  from  a  number  of  churches  met  in  Shelby  Connty,  and  formed 
'*  The  General  Association  of  B.ipiist9  in  the  St4te  of  Indiana.*'  The  object,  as  expressed 
in  the  constitution  **  shall  be  to  unite  the  Baptists  of  Indiana  in  some  uniform  plan  for 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  within  the  bounds  of  the  State,  by  a 
more  general  spread  of  the  go«pel."  Thi^  body  is  similar  to  a  Convention  in  other  States. 
It  meets  annually  and  is  composed  of  delegates  from  such  churches.  Societies  and  Asso- 
ciations as  contribute  to  its  lunds.  The  subjects  of  Foreign  Missions,  Home  MissioDs^ 
Bible  distribution.  Education,  Sunday  schools.  Temperance,  stale  of  religion  In  the 
churches,  duties  of  churches  to  pastors,  and  benevolent  efforts  in  general,  have  beoD 
discussed  at  its  annual  meetings,  and  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  all  these  objects.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  se^^sion  in  1SS3,  a  conference  on  education  was  held,  which  was 
resumed  at  the  next  anniversary,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution  under  the  nameof  the  **  Franklin  Makual  Laboe  Iastitutb." 
This  ln<9lilution  has  gone  into  operation  in  Franklin  County,  where  it  has  a  farm,  buildings, 
and  a  res|>ectable  class  of  students. 

Societies  have  been  formed  for  ministerial  education,  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  for 
Bible  operations,  all  which  kiold  their  anniversaries  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  General 
Asaociation. 

The  Banner  and  Pioneer,  and  the  Cross  and  Journal  are  the  principal  religious  period- 
icals that  circulate  amongst  the  denomination.  The  former  has  an  **  Indiana  Department" 
under  the  editorial  supervii<ion  of  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Hinckley.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
General  Association,  the  denosiinatioB  has  increased  about  50  per  cent  in  Indiana. 

OHIO. 

Amongst  the  early  emigrants  to  Fort  Washington  and  vicinity  (now  Cincinnati)  were 
several  Baptist  families  from  New  Jersey.  A  church  of  five  members  was  constituted 
at  a  place  called  Columbia,  in  May,  1790,  by  the  late  Rev.  Stephen  Gauo  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  then  on  a  visit  to  Kentucky.  The  following  year  Elder  John  Smith  took  the 
pastoral  charge.  In  October  following  fifteen  were  added,  and  in  November  four  more. 
This  church  was  subsequently  removed  three  miles  from  the  Ohio  river  and  took  the 
name  of  Duck  Creek.  For  ten  years  only  fourteen  converts  were  received  by  baptism. 
In  April,  1801,  Elder  Peter  Smith  took  the  pastoral  charge,  and  the  same  season  it  was 
blessed  with  an  extensive  revival  of  religion.  At  the  mmuhly  meeting  in  June,  22  were 
baptized,  in  July,  33.  in  August,  S3,  and  in  September  and  October,  21 — making  an  acces- 
sion of  109.  In  1804,  Elder  Peter  Smith  having  reu»oved.  Elder  William  Jones  from 
Wales,  took  the  pastoral  charge.  This  church  has  gra«lually  progressed  and  fur  about 
twenty  years  past  has  had  a  portion  of  the  pastoral  labors  of  Elder  J.  Lyon.  It  numbeis 
about  eighty  members,  and  has  licensed  at  different  times  eight  persons  to  preach  the 
gospel. 

The  Miami  Association  was  formed  in  1797,  of  four  churches.  In  1813  it  reported  21 
churches,  11  ministers  and  904  members.  Within  the  last  four  years  it  has  divided,  and 
a  majority  of  the  churches  have  assumed  anti-iu lesion  ground. 

Ill  1800  a  number  of  Baptists  from  New  England  settled  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  and 
formed  the  Ames  church.  In  1801,  six  German  families,  among  whom  were  sixteen 
Baptist  professors,  emigrated  from  Virginia  and  settled  near  New  Lancaster,  and  formed  a 
church.  Others  soon  followed,  so  that  in  1809  they  had  three  preachers,  and  eighty 
members.  They  preached  in  both  German  and  English.  The  Scioto  Association  was 
organized  of  four  churches  in  1805,  and  in  1809  it  contained  9  churches,  6  ministeis  and 
about  300  members.  The  Beaver  Association  in  the  country  adjoining  the  Ohio  river 
and  Pennsylvania,  was  formed  in  1808,  of  six  churches  which  were  dismissed  for  that 
purpose  from  the  Redstone  Association.  A  part  of  its  churches  were  in  Pennsylvania. 
Other  churches  were  organized  as  settlements  extended  and  emigration  flowed  into  the 
State,  some  of  which  became  connected  with  exisiting  Associations,  or  aided  in  forming 
new  ones,  while  some  churches  from  their  remote  situation  remained  disconnected  with 
any  Association.     Strait  Creek  Association  was  formed  in  1810,  and  Mad  River  in  1812. 

For  e  number  of  years  the  progress  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Ohio  was  compara- 
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tively  slow.  The  Methodist  was  by  ftr  the  most  numerous  denomination,  and  the 
Presbyterians  and  Cougregalionalisttf  an  efficient  and  active  people,  especially  on  the 
Western  Reserve. 

A  small  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  Cincinnati  nearly  thirty  years  since,  but  the 
denomination  made  very  little  advance  in  that  city  tor  more  iban  ten  years.  This  church 
eventually  t>ecame  extinct.  About  1820,  the  Enon  Baptist  church  (now  called  First 
Baptist  church)  was  formed  of  a  few  Baptists  who  were  resolved  to  build  up  the  cause. 
In  1824,  the  Cincinnati  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  organized  with  a  view  lo  domestic 
missions,  and  bavins  a  direct  reference  to  the  concern  ration  of  the  denomination  in  a 
State  Convention.  The  constitution  was  signed  by  120  persons,  and  a  circular  addreea 
Issued.  This  eflbrt  was  followed  up  by  employinf^  Elder  James  Lyon  as  an  itinerant 
missionary  for  six  months,  and  within  a  circle  of  25  miles  from  Cincinnati.  During  this 
term  of  service  Elder  Lyon  travelled  1,553  miles,  preached  222  times,  and  baptized  ]t)9 

fersons  on  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  A  number  of  auxiliary  societies  were  formed. 
0  1825,  the  iKKird  employed  Elder  Corbly  Martin  for  travelling  agent,  and  resolved  to 
Invite  the  denomination  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Zanesville  the  fourth  week  in  May  lo 
Or^^nize  a  Convention. 

This  meeting  was  held  and  the  Ohio  Baptist  Convention  was  formed.  The  re«uU 
when  compared  with  the  means  employed  is  highly  cheering.  At  that  period  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  denomination  did  not  exceed  100  preachers,  210  churches,  and  7,500 
members.  The  Convention  has  made  steady  progress  from  year  to  year,  until  its 
influence  is  felt  in  every  county  in  the  State.  A  lar^e  proportion  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation  in  Ohio  are  now  engas:ed  in  missionary  and  other  benevolent  modes  of  action. 

At  the  late  session  (May  1841)  it  appeared,  that  the  amount  of  funds  raised  during  the 
year  for  Home  Missions  by  the  Convention,  and  by  various  Associations  that  conduct 
mffisionary  operations  within  their  own  sphere,  exceeded  $3,000 ;  the  whole  amount  of 
missionary  labor  performed  exceeded  nineteen  years.  For  two  years  past  a  special 
eflbrt  has  been  made  to  establish  churches  in  towns  and  villages,  which  has  been 
successful.  More  than  $1,100  have  been  raised  for  that  purpose,  and  twenty  village 
stations  have  been  aided  during  the  year. 

OrantUie  College. 

The  project  of  establishing  an  f  nstitntion  for  Literary  and  Theological  education  had  Its 
eriisin  slmuttaneous  with  that  of  the  Baptist  Convention.  The  Cincinnati  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  embraced  two  ot>jects  ;--**  gospel  missions,  and  the  education  of  ministers, 
called  of  God,  and  chosen,  and  faithful.*'  This  subject  was  dlscns'ed  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Convention  in  1826,  but  postponed  until  the  churches  could  be  brought  to  act  in 
concert.  The  **  Ohio  Baptist  JSktiteation  Society**  was  organized  at  a  subsequent 
meeting.  The  object  of  this  Society,  according  to  its  constitution,  **  shall  be  to  promote 
sound  literature  and  science,  including  the  literary  and  theological  Improvement  of  pious 
young  men  for  the  ministry/*  In  1881,  the  Rev.  J.  Going,  D.  D.,  visited  Ohio,  with 
other  western  States,  and  attended  the  Rspti«t  Convention  at  I^banon,  and  was  invited 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Education  Society  to  aid  them  In  selecting  a  site  for  a  Collegiate 
Instiftrtlon.  Tlie  place  selected  was  a  beautiful  eminence,  then  a  (arm,  near  Granville, 
and  the  nest  winter  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  I>egi«latnre  for  the  **  GrantniU 
lAttrary  tmd  Thee^ogieal  hiitituHon,**  Tfie  Semluiiry  opened  in  December,  and  soon 
ftfter  tite  principal  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Efforts  were  made  to  procure  funds 
and  repair  the  loss.  The  report  for  1882,  shows  that  the  average  number  of  students  the 
first  quarter  was  about  thirty—and  during  the  succeeding  quarters  upwards  of  sixty. 

This  institution  has  made  steady  progress  and  now  ranks  equal  to  any  in  the  Slate  for 
a  thorough  and  full  course  of  instruction. 

For  several  years  the  Rev.  John  Pratt,  M.  A.  was  principal,  bnt  In  1836,  it  assumed 
more  directly  a  collegiate  form,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Going,  D.  D.  was  chosen  president. 

The  csialogae  of  1.440.  shows  a  KsC  of  20  college  stndents,  47  in  the  preparatory 
department,  92  ib  the  English  department,  and  5  theological  students-^total,  164.  About 
00  are  professedly  pious,  a  large  propoHion  of  whom  have  their  minds  directed  to  Ibe 
tfilnistry. 

The  Faculty,  or  Board  of  Instruction,  are, 

Rev.  JoiVATHAir  Goiho,  D.  D.,  PreaidenL,  and  Profnaor  of  Theoing^. 

JoHH  8T£VKiiS,  IM.  A.,  Vice  PresitUntt  and  Pro/eisor  of  JbtUUecltuU  PkUowphy,  and 

Principal  o/the  Liurarv  Drpat-tmenL 
R«v.  John  Pratt,  M.  A  ,  Profestor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lanfi^vaget. 
Pascbal  Cartrr,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phifosnphy. 
Lewis  Dooge.  Teacher  in  Preparatory  Stttdies,  and  Superintendent  of  Junior  DMtion, 
Frederick  S.  Thorp,  Teacher  of  l^ood  Musk. 
8.  B.  CiRrxitTKii,  Teacher  of  Petmuauhip, 
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The  course  offltndies  in  the  College  proper,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  New  England 
Institutions.  The  preparatory  course,  in  ordinary  c^i^es,  occupies  two  years,  and  embraces 
a  thorough  preparation  for  entering  the  college  class.  The  English  course  is  designed 
to  aflbrd  aid  for  obtaining  a  thorough  and  extended  English  education.  To  this  is 
appended  a  course  of  studies  and  lectures  designed  for  the  qualification  of  teachers  of 
coinnion  schools.  Daily  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music.  The  commencement  is 
held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  August. 

There  are  two  terms;  the  fimt  of  21,  and  the  second  of  22  weeks.  The  expenses  per 
term,  for  tuition,  $10  60;  for  board  and  washing,  $28  50;  room  rent,  $3;  sweeping, 
Ite.  50  cents. 

Opportunity  for  manual  labor  is  furnished  to  a  limited  extent. 

Religious  PeriodicaU. 

The  publication  of  a  religious  periodical  also  entered  into  the  plans  of  the  brethren  in 
Cincinnati,  in  their  incipient  movements  to  form  a  Convention;  and  when  the  Convention 
was  organized  in  1826,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  makce  arrangements  for  the  pub- 
lication of  '*  the  contemplated  paper,  should  it  meet  with  sufficient  patronage.'*  A  single 
number,  "  The  Western  Religious  Magazine,"  was  subsequently  issued  at  Cincinnati, 
but  it  did  not  receive  sufficient  encouragement.  The  Convention,  in  May,  1827,  resolved 
to  patronize  a  monthly  pamphlet  published  at  Zanesville,  under  the  editorial  charge  of 
Elder  George  Sedwtck,  which  continued  until  June,  1831.  The  first  number  of  the 
**  Baptist  Weekly  Journal "  made  its  appearance  from  the  press  at  Cincinnati,  July,  1831. 
Subsequently  it  was  connected  with  the  Cross  and  Baptist  Banner  of  Kentucky,  and 
from  that  time  bore  the  name  of  the  Cross  and  Journal.  The  same  fate  attended  this 
paper  that  has*  attended  nine- tenths  of  the  religious  newspapers  of  our  country.  The 
exceM  of  expense  over  actual  inroine  from  subscriptions  collected  in  six  years,  ex- 
ceeded $6,000,  which  was  generously  borne  by  a  few  individuals.  Its  circulation 
at  six  months  waa  less  than  600 — its  maximum,  after  the  accession  of  the  subscription 
list  of  the  Cross,  was  2,300.  It  is  now  published  at  Columbus,  on  a  smatU  imperial 
sheet,  at  $2  per  annum,  and  sustains  itself  and  its  editor  at  a  circulation  of  about 
1,800.  It  has  proved  a  right  arm  to  the  denomination  in  Ohio.  In  January,  1835, 
**  The  Baptist  Advocate"  a  monthly  periodical,  in  pamphlet  form,  was  issued  from 
the  same  press  as  the  Cross  and  Journal.  Its  object,  as  its  title  imported,  was  to 
advocate  the  doctrines,  principles,  duties  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  as  held  by 
sound  Baptists,  in  distinction  from  the  multiplied  erroneous  sentiments  and  practices  In 
religion  which  are  propagated.  The  editors  were  J.  Stevens,  S.  W.  Lynd,  J.  M.  Peck, 
J.  S.  Wilson,  and  R.  B.  C.  Howell.    It  continued  two  years. 

The  Ohio  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  and  Bible  Society  is  a  branch  of  the  Convention,  and 
transacts  its  business  during  the  same  annual  meeting.  Its  receipts,  the  last  year,  all 
which  go  to  the  foreign  field,  were  about  $300.  A  large  proportion  of  the  contributions 
for  foreign  missions  from  Cincinnati  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  pass  directly  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Board,  and  are  not  reported  on  the  books  of  the  Convention. 

A  "  Pastoral  Corrferenee  **  has  been  organized,  which  holds  its  meetings  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  the  Conventton.  It  is  composed  of  all  pastors  and  ordained  ministers 
of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  State,  in  good  standing,  who  signify  their  desire  to 
become  members.  Its  object  is  the  better  acquaintance  and  mutual  improvement  of  the 
members,  and  consultation  for  the  general  advancement  of  religion.  Membeis  are 
appointed  annually  to  prepare  and  read  essays  on  important  subjects. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

A  Baptist  church,  called  Salem,  was  organized  In  this  country  in  1797,  then  under 
Spanish  government  and  popish  authority,  by  Elder  Richard  Curtis,  of  emigrants  ninstly 
from  South  Carolina.  The  opposition  of  popery  drove  Mr.  Curtis  from  the  field,  but  he 
soon  returned  to  his  post,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church.  Among  the  early  ministers  of 
this  church,  were  Eiders  Curtis,  Snodgrass,  Cooper,  Scarbrough,  and  Stamply.  The 
church  flourished  for  many  years,  but  dissolved  in  1888. 

The  Missiftcippi  Baptist  Association  was  formed  in  the  south-western  part  of  Mississippi 
about  1807.  Mr.  Benedict,  in  1818,  reports  its  numbers  from  the  minutes  as  20  churches, 
IS  ministers,  and  894  members.  In  1815  there  were  two  Associations  in  this  Territory, 
(Mi.«9issippi  and  Flint  river,)  46  churches,  80  ministers,  and  2,348  members. 

A  Baptist  Convention  was  formed  in  1822,  and  continued  to  hold  annual  meetings  for 
six  years,  when  it  declined.  Another  Convention  was  organized  in  1836,  which  con- 
tinues an  active  body.  Tlie  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  for  1840,  sliow  that  the 
folk>wing  subjects  received  the  attentkm  of  the  body,  and  on  which  reports  wero  made 
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by  committees :— Foreign  Missions,  Domestic  Missions,  Ssbbath  Schools,  Educatioo*  A* 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  colored  people,  the  Lord's  day,  Temperance,  the  slate  of  religion 
in  the  churches,  and  Bible  distribution.  The  project  of  a  history  of  the  Bsptists  in 
Mississippi,  was  also  entertained.  The  Treasurer's  report  shows  the  following  contri* 
butioos: — Foreign  Missions,  $639  86;  Domestic  Missions,  $284  44;  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  $871  62;  publKjhing  Burman  Bible,  $159  05;  for  Mrs.  Wade*i 
school  in  Burmah,  $13  66;  general  purposes,  $922  69— total,  $2,891  23. 

The  Mississippi  Baptist  Education  Society  was  formed  in  March,  1835,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  the  instruction  of  youth  generally.  A  subscription 
of  $30,000  was  soon  realized,  and  a  seminary  projected  and  called  the  Judson  Insti- 
tute. From  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  1840,  we  suppose  this  society  has 
become  merged  in  the  Convention.  The  Judson  Institute  is  located  at  Middleton,  Carrol 
County,  near  the  geographical  centre  of  (he  State.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Re^.  S.  S. 
Lattimore  and  assistants,  with  sixty  students.  Buildings  in  part  are  erected.  Besides  a 
report  on  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  colored  population,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : — Resolved,  That  we  recommend  heads  of  families  to  be  careful  to  provide 
means  by  which  their  servants  may  receive  spiritual  or  religious  instruction.  Resolved, 
That  we  recommend  churches  and  ministers  to  malEo  suitable  arrangements  for  a  portion 
of  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  to  be  directed  especially  to  the  colored  population,  with 
a  view  to  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual  welfare. 

In  1837,  '38,  the  South-western  Luminary  was  published  on  a  newspaper  sheet, 
monthly,  at  Natchez,  and  circulated  amongst  the  churches. 

LOUISIANA. 

We  have  no  specific  information  of  the  origin  of  Baptist  churches  in  Louisiana. 
Several  churches  of  the  Missi^t^ippi  Association  are  in  this  State.  The  Louisiana  and 
Concord  Associations  are  chiefly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river.  In  the  aggre* 
gale  they  have  about  20  churches,  10  minifters,  and  350  members.  A  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society  was  formed  in  1835,  and  made  some  progress.  Several  itinerant 
missionaries  were  employed  in  1836  and  '37. 

In  May,  1889,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  the  South-western  Btq^tist 
Home  Mission  Society  was  organized,  the  specific  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  South-western  States  and  Texas. 

ARKANSAS. 

In  1818  a  small  Baptist  church  was  constituted  on  Fourche  k  Thomas,  Laurence 
County,  (then  Missouri  Territory,)  of  12  members.  Elders  Benjamin  Clark  and  Jesse 
James  were  ministers  there.  The  next  year  Elder  J.  P.  Edwards  made  a  missiooary 
tour  to  this  region,  and  aided  in  organizing  another  small  church.  Very  little  progress 
was  made  for  several  years.  In  1828,  Elder  David  Orr  of  Cape  Girardeau  County,  Mo. 
made  an  ezcursbn  to  Arkansas,  on  Spring  river,  and  found  the  whole  country  destitute 
of  Baptist  preaching,  and  but  very  little  from  other  denominations.  The  word  preached 
by  him  took  effect ;  he  formed  a  church  on  Spring  river,  and  baptized  eleven  oonverls. 
The  next  spring,  1829,  Mr.  Orr  removed  his  family  to  Arkansas,  and  during  that  summer 
organized  two  more  chorcbes.  The  Spring  River  Association  was  formed  of  five  churches 
in  October,  1829.  For  two  years  past,  some  unpleasant  divisions  have  gotten  amongst 
the  churches  and  ministers  in  this  Association.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since,  a 
numl>er  of  Baptists,  with  several  preachers,  emigrated  from  Illinois  to  Washmgton 
County,  in  the  north  western  part  of  the  State,  where  several  churches  and  an  Asso- 
ciation has  been  organized.  A  B<iptist  church  was  gathered  a  few  years  since  at  Little 
Rock,  but  it  met  with  difficulty  from  the  Campbell  heresy.  There  are  several  churches 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  In  the  country  bordering  on  Red  river,  a  number  of  Baptist 
churches  have  been  formed,  and  an  Association  called  Saline  organized. 

Tlie  Methodist  is  the  most  numerous  denoiitinalion  in  this  Stale.  In  18.39,  the  Arkansas 
Conferenre  numbered  4,705  white  memtiers,  820  colored,  and  1,216  Indians.  The  most 
of  the  latter  were  in  the  .Indian  Territory  west  of  the  State.  The  Conference  was 
divided  into  6  districts,  .35  circuits,  and  8  mission  circuits  ami  stations.  Tliere  were  54 
circuit,  and  92  local  preachers.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  rank  next  in  numbers, 
and  the  Baptists  next.  This  State  presents  a  wide  field  of  destitution,  and  the  people  are 
anxious  for  ministers  to  come  into  their  borders. 

MICHIGAN. 

This  State  lies  almost  wholly  on  the  eastern  waters,  and  can  hardly  be  classed  with 
Western  States.  New  Yoric  has  sent  out  a  larice  proportion  of  Baptist  emigrants  to 
this  new  Sute.    The  first  church  was  formed  in  1824.    In  ten  years  about  50  churches 
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had  been  raited  op.  A  missionary  society  was  formed  in  1881,  which.  In  1886,  reported 
ft447  88  expended.  The  Baptist  Convention  of  Michigan  was  organized  the  same  year. 
It  operates  like  other  State  Conventions  in  the  various  objects  of  Christian  benevolence. 
The  Treasurer's  report  for  1840,  shows  receipts  for  Home  Missions,  $828  08 ;  Forei{:n 
Mis»ions,  $204  34;  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  $42  43;  other  purposes,  $4  86 
—total,  $679  71.  Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  literary  and  theological 
institution. 

WISCONSIN  TERRITORY. 

It  is  within  half  a  dozen  years  that  the  first  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  this 
Territory.  In  October,  183S,  delegates  from  the  churches  of  Rochester,  Southport, 
Milwaukee,  Lisbon,  Sheboygan,  Jefferson,  and  Salem  convened  at  Milwaukee,  and 
organized  the  first  Baptist  Association  of  Wisconsin.  This  body  attends  to  missions,  and 
all  other  benevolent  operations,  and  exerts  a  valuable  influence  in  the  Territory.  Some 
of  its  ministers  are  itinerant  missionaries.  It  is  composed  of  10  churches,  6  ordained 
ministers,  1  licentiate,  and  295  members,  and  reports  68  baptized  for  1840. 

There  are  several  small  churches,  scattered  over  the  Territory,  not  yet  connected 
with  any  Association,  and  which  are  included  in  our  summary  table  of  Wisconsin. 
Population  of  this  Territory  for  1840,  80,747. 

IOWA. 

This  Territory  (with  the  exception  of  the  lead  mines  at  Dubuque)  commenced  eettling 
in  1888.  Its  rspid  growth  is  unparalleled  even  in  the  prolific  West.  At  the  eensos  <m 
1840,  the  population  exceeded  48,000.  The  Baptists  formed  the  first  religious  society  in 
1834,  on  Lone  Creek,  Desmoines  County,  a  few  miles  from  Burlington.  Another  church 
was  gathered  on  Rock  Creek,  in  the  same  County,  in  1836.  The  Iowa  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  of  three  churches  in  1839,  and  another  Association,  name  unknown, 
anti-mission  in  character,  was  formed  the  same  year.  The  Iowa  Association  consists  of 
6  churches,  3  preachers,  and  91  members.  There  are  also  churches  at  Dubuqae, 
Camanche,  Davenport,  and  several  others,  scattered  over  the  Territory,  and  which  are 
included  in  our  summary  table.  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  are  important  missionary  fields, 
and  demand  the  attention  of  the  denomination  in  the  Eastern  States. 


GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  WESTERN  BAPTISTS. 

In  1883,  brethren  in  Cincinnati,  after  holding  private  correspondence  with  ministers 
and  laymen  through  the  Western  Stales,  issued  an  invitation  and  circular  address  for 
a  general  convention  of  western  Baptists.  This  brought  together  a  large  number  of 
brathren.  Thirty-six  ministers,  and  sixty-four  lay  brethren,  from  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  nine  delegates  from  the  eastern  States,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wade,  missionary,  from  Burmah,  assembled  in  Cincinnati,  and  continued  six 
days  in  harmonious  consultation.  The  subjects  of  preaching  the  gospel,  benevolent 
efforts  in  general,  Foreign  and  Home  Missions,  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes,  tem- 
perance, religious  periodicals,  the  circulation  of  religious  books  and  tracts,  Bible  societies 
and  distribution,  and  an  educated  ministry,  received  special  consideration,  and  reports 
were  made  on  each  subject  The  proceedings  and  raports  were  published  in  a  pamphlet 
of  8()  pages,  and  1,000  copies  circulated  amongst  the  churches  in  the  great  Valley. 

At  the  session  of  1834,  40  ministers  from  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Western  Virginia,  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  nine  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  a  large  number  of  lay  brethren,  appeared  In  Con- 
▼entlon.  Committees  reported  on  Home  Missions,  Foreign  Missions,  ministerial  education, 
Bible  distribution,  tract  distribution,  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes,  the  influence  of 
the  press,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  theological  seminary  for  the  Western  Valley. 
The  result  of  the  last  subject  was  the  organization  of  the  **  Western  BaptUt  JEdueaHon 
Society.**  The  Board  of  this  Society  subsequently  purchased  a  valuable  tract  of  land, 
adjoining  Covington,  Ky.,  and  opposite  Cincinnati,  laid  off'and  sold  lots,  and  have  realized 
funds  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  Thkologicai.  Seminary.  Spacious  buildings 
have  been  put  up  and  nearly  completed,  and  the  institution  is  expected  to  go  into  opera- 
tion in  another  year. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Western  Convention  has  been  to  difluse  intelligence, 
awaken  up  the  churches  to  effort  in  each  State,  hold  personal  intercourse,  and  bring  out 
more  union  and  mutual  co-nperatlon  in  ibe  denomination  throughout  the  great  Valley. 
The  ministers  and  brethren  who  came  up  from  the  Western  States  felt  their  Intellectual 
powers  quickened  and  their  hearts  enlarged,  and  carried  back  an  Impulsive  spirit,  which 
has  been  felt  by  the  denomination  throughout  this  wide  field.    The  object  of  the  Con- 
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ventioo  was  to  encourage  by  all  lawful  means  missions,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  edu- 
cation of  the  ministry,  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes,  religious  periodicals,  and  all 
oiher  objects  warranted  by  the  gospel.  With  one  exception,  its  sessions  have  been 
annual,  and  while  brethren  have  expressed  with  great  frankcness,  their  different  opinions 
on  modes  of  action,  not  an  instance  of  unpleasant  collision  of  feeling;  or  of  action  has 
happened.  The  three  last  sessions  have  been  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  In  1840,  the 
Convention  put  into  action  the  "  Wetiern  Baptist  Historical  Society.**  Its  object  is  to 
collect  and  preserve  materials  for  Baptist  history  and  biography  in  the  Western  and  South- 
western States.  At  the  recent  Convention,  June,  1841,  the  **  Western  Baptist  PubH- 
cation  and  Sunday  School  Society**  was  organized,  and  the  Convention,  having  accom- 
plished the  purposes  of  its  existence,  was  dissolved.  The  Publication  Society  is  intended 
to  co-operate  with  the  American  Baptist  Publication  and  Sunday  School  Society  in  sus- 
taining a  general  agency,  and  in  circulating  religious  books  and  tracts,  and  to  supply 
Sunday  schools  through  the  Great  ValleV  or  the  West. 


GENERAL    SUMMARY   VIEW 

OF  THE  BAPTIST  DENOMINATION  IN  EACH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
WITH  BRIEF  NOTES  ON  THE  SEVERAL  TABLES. 


[By  Rav.  RuFcri  Babcocx,  Jb.,  D.  D.,  Pooflikeepiio,  N.  T.] 


TABLE    I. 

Showing  tk$  numher  of  jSuoeiatiouMf  CJkMrcJkct ,  MinisUrg  orimnsd  and  lUentsd,  Baptisms,  and  Com>- 
mnnieants^  in  sack  Slats  and  Territarf^  in  tks  fear  1846.  Cki^yfrom.  attwal  rstams  m  said  fsar,  witk 
sstimates  car^fkUf  mads  frsm  tks  ksst  ssmrees^  mksrs  sack  rsUamsfailsd. 

iMod-    UiHUM.    SIzPria.                                              Baptlisd  Cemnm* 

•liMM.      Ckln.        Chfak      ChcndhM.     Bllatatm.          fat  IMS.  aloantk 

MATNB.                                                   11                                     SMI             tl4              9,949  90,4i» 

NEW  HAMFSHIIIE,                                6           5                         103              fiO              1,049  9^7 

VERMONT.                                             9                                    135              98                864  11,101 

MASSACIItJSETTS,                              11           9                         913             199              9,639  96^11 

CONNECTICUT,                                     6           7                         193             106                 458  11,795 

RHODE  ISLAND,                                    1           8           10            50              56                 563  7,831 

NEW  YORK.                                          41         10                         775             788              7,613  79^55 

NEW  JERSEY,                                        5           9                          73              88               1,153  9,008 

PENNSYLVANIA,                                 15           7                         939             179              9,467  90,856 

DELAWARE,                                           1                                        9                4                    8  396 

MARYLAND,  (iBcladtngtlieDitt. on      .           «                          aa              oa                -9^  «qfM 

Columbia,  N.  fc  E.  ofthe  Potomac,)  ]     *           *                          44              »                 7W  u^Jiw 

VIRGINIA,  (incladiof  the  «malninf      gj                                     ^^            ^^             -ggg  ^^j^ 

part  ofthoDiatriet  or  Columbia,)     J   **                                     *'"'            "^^              ■»*"  »»»»«» 

N6RTH  CAROLINA,                            99                                     511             953              93)3  99,330 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,                             13                                     371             189              9,690  34,704 

GEORGIA,                                               34                                     679             319              5,958  48,309 

ALABAMA,                                             30                                     508            306              3,636  33.189 

MISSISSIPPI,                                           19                                       186             109                 490  7<837 

KENTUCKY,                                          49                                     793            380              9,083  61.049 

TENNESSEE,                                         49                                     653             459              ZMl  39000 

OHIO,                                                       39                                     495            999              3,664  91.579 

INDIANA,                                                 31                                       417             960               1,541  16,934 

ILLINOIS,                                               30                                     348            954              1^9  11,018 

MICHIGAN,                                             4                                       75              59                 388  3,909 

WISCONSIN  TERRITORY,                   1                                       15               11                   65  455 

IOWA  TERRITORY,                              9                                       19                8                   30  300 

MISSOURI,                                             93                                     979             160               1,000  10,950 

ARKANSAS,                                             4                                       34              95                 900  810 

LOUISIANA,                                           3                                       30              15                 900  930 

ToUl,                                 473                                  7,846          5^966             60,986  579,136 

To  make  these  returns  complete,  as  a  full  exhibit  of  the  number  of  American 
Baptists  at  the  present  time,  there  should  be  added, — 

Probable  not  gain  to  the  above  charcbef  for  the  lait  year,        .        ,        ,        ,  36.964 

Total  numli«r  in  B«iitih  America, 36,974 

Free-will  Bnptiitii  in  tbe  United  Statea,           47.917 

Seveoth-day  Buptiata  in           do.              ........  6,000 

700,591 

The  Campbeltites  or  "  Reformers,*'  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Campbell  at  from  150.000 
to  200,000  communicants.  And  tbe  "  Christ-ian  Societies,"  with  some  smaller  bodies 
ooder  different  names,  who  strictly  adhere  to  <*  the  baptism  of  beliOYers  only  by  iininei> 
ilooy"  probably  tmoiiDt  to  as  many  more. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PRECEDING  TABLE. 

Ample  and  satisfactory  returns  have  been  obtained  for  the  constnictioo  of  the  above 
Table,  so  far  as  the  first  eleven  States  embraced  in  It  are  concerned.  Reliance  has  been 
chiefly  placed  for  Virf^iniaon  the  Investivaiions  of  the  indefatigable  and  accurate  General 
Agent  of  the  General  Association  of  Virginia,  the  Rev.  Eli  Ball.  It  is  believed  that  the 
numbers  above  given  for  that  State  are  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  exact  accuracy, 
than  any  hitherto  published.  The  minutes  of  about  two  thirds  of  the  Associations  in 
North  Carolina  have  been  obtained  for  the  year  1840.  With  these  and  older  mioates  of 
the  remaining  Associations  in  the  State,  aided  by  the  investigations  of  President  Wait,  of 
Walce  Forest  College,  and  Dr.  S.  J.  Wheeler,  of  Murfreesborough,  the  computation  has 
been  carefully  made,  and  is  probably  very  near  exactness. 

In  South  Carolina  returns  have  been  obtained  from  all  the  Associations  hot  three, 
and  these  have  been  allowed  a  proportional  gain,  from  former  returns.  So  that  there  is 
very  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  accuracy  has  been  closely  approximated. 

In  Georgia,  by  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Sherwood,  (now  President  elect  of  the  College  in 
Alton,  Illinois,)  I  have  obtained  returns  and  estimates  which  cannot  vary  for  from  the 
exact  numbers. 

A  very  complete  view  of  the  Baptists  in  Alabama  for  1838-S9  was  published  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  page  816.  Returns  have  since  been 
secured  from  nearly  one- half  of  the  Associations  for  1840,  and  the  remainder,  by  the  aid 
of  Rev.  J.  Hartwell,  President  of  the  State  Convention,  have  been  estimated,  with  tolera- 
ble accuracy,  no  doubt,  from  the  data  above  mentioned. 

The  returns  from  Mississippi  have  been  copied  from  the  last  minutes  of  their  State 
Convention ;  and  though  thought  to  be  defective,  in  showing  a  number  somewhat  less 
than  actually  exists,  I  have  preferred  not  to  alter. 

The  remaining  eleven  StcUes  and  Territories  are  given  according  to  the  retnrns 
secured  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Peck  of  Illinois,  which  having  been  presented  by  him  before 
the  General  Convention  of  Western  Baptists  at  Louisville,  In  June  last,  and  carefully 
examined  and  corrected,  are  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  any  former  statement. 
His  own  remark  is,  that  '*  the  number  of  ministers  and  of  baptisms  are  unquestionably 
underrated.*' 

It  has  been  found  impracticable,  in  many  cases,  to  preserve  the  distinction  between 
ordained  and  licensed  ministers,  and  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  they  are 
enumerated  together  throughout  the  Table.  Licentiates  probably  compose  about  one 
tnenlh  of  the  whole  number  returned  as  ministers ;  and  another  seventh  would  not  be 
an  unreasonable  estimate,  as  the  number  of  mini<iters  superannuated,  seculariaed,  or  in 
other  ways  withdrawn  from  labor  as  pastors  or  evangelists. 

The  number  of  Associations,  as  shown  in  the  total  of  the  above  Table,  is  too  large. 
This  results  from  numbering  the  same  Association  twice,  or  in  some  instances  more  than 
twice,  when  portions  of  its  constituent  churches  are  in  different  States.  In  every  such 
Instance,  though  the  Association  is  counted  in  each  State,  where  any  considerable  portion 
of  its  churches  are  found — the  churches  themselves  are  only  enumerated  m  their  otcn 
State, 

A  strong  desire  has  been  expressed  that  an  estimate  should  be  attempted  of  the  whole 
number  ofpopulation  which  may  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  denomination.  For  the 
last  thirty  years  at  least,  this  purpose  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  secure  something  like  general  accuracy  in  such  a  computation. 
There  must  of  necessity,  however,  be  great  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  any  such  ratio 
as  may  be  fixed  upon  for  determining  this  number.  In  1812  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benedict, 
the  historian  of  the  denomination,  after  travelling  throughout  the  country,  and  cor- 
responding very  extensively,  felt  and  expressed  a  confident  conviction,  that  the  number 
of  Baptist  adherents  was  to  the  number  of  communicants  as  7  to  1 .  Others  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  Northern  and  Middle  States, 
and  who  have  for  years  made  accurate  investigations  both  in  our  cities,  and  in  country 
congregations,  have  found  the  ratio  varying  from  6  to  4  adherents  to  every  communicant 
The  brevity  requisite  in  these  notes  will  not  admit  the  adequate  discussion  of  this  subject, 
and  we  hope  to  see  it  attempted  in  some  other  form  in  the  pages  of  the  Register.  For 
reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  communi- 
cants in  the  Baptist  denomination  bear  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
adherents  than  in  most  others  in  our  country.  Still  we  would  not  rate  the  adherents 
higher  than  4}  to  1  communicant.  A  column  will  be  added  to  the  following  Table, 
flhowin^jT  the  proportion  of  the  entire  Baptist  population  in  each  State  and  Territoiy  at 
that  ratio. 
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NOTES    ON   THE    COMPARATIVE    TABLE. 

The  general  design  of  this  Table  will  be  readily  apprehended.  It  proposes  to  present 
to  the  eye  in  a  single  view,  the  entire  statistical  summary  of  the  denomination  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  56  years.  To  secure  such  a  generalization  within  conTenient 
limits,  it  ha!>  been  necessary  to  condense  and  abridge  as  far  possible.  (*eDer«l  and  com- 
parative, raiher  than  minute  accuracy  has  been  aimed  at;  and  yet  it  is  hoped  that  as  an 
approximation  to  completeness  and  perfection,  it  will  be  found  considerably  in  advance 
of  all  former  attempts,  in  reference  to  the  Baptists,  or  any  other  of  the  principal  deoooiina- 
tions  in  our  country.  A  few  explanatory  statements  are  necessary  for  limiting  or  quali- 
fying a  portion  of  the  returns  in  ihe  Table. 

1.  The  returns  of  the  first  period,  so  far  as  the  number  of  churches  are  concerned,  are 
as  accurate  as  existing  records  can  make  them ;  but  the  number  of  ministers  and  oi  mem- 
bers are  chiefly  estimates ;  not  made  at  random,  indeed,  but  still  with  no  more  than  a 
tolerable  degree  of  correctness. 

2.  The  returns  of  the  second  period  are  chiefly  from  Asplund's  first  Register,  and  are 
more  full ;  i.  e.  they  embrace  more  comprehensively  all  that  are  called  Baptists, — Free- 
will, Siz-pi'inciple,  and  Seventh-day  Baptists, — than  will  be  found  in  either  of  the  other 
periods.  This  will  account  for  the  fact  that  in  Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  the  returm 
for  this  period  are  larger  than  they  appear  twenty  years  afterward.  The  indefiniteness 
of  the  heading  of  this  period,  (1790-92)  and  of  the  following  one,  (181(X-12)  cannot  be 
avoided,  as  the  returns,  notes,  and  other  information  relied  on  for  completing  these 
periods,  run  through  parts  of  those  years. 

8.  The  columns  showing  the  average  annual  gain  per  cent,  in  each  period,  refer  oQly 
to  the  number  of  communicants ;  but  they  can  easily  be  constructed  by  any  interested 
investigator,  for  churches  and  ministers.  Minute  exactness  has  not  been  aimed  at,  as  the 
comparison  is  all  that  is  sought.  Vulgar  fractions  have  been  employed  instead  of  decimal, 
as  more  universally  and  easily  intelligible.  They  have  not  been  carried  lower  than  1-5, 
as  that  seemed  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  aim  has  been  to  gire  the 
nearest  fifth,  whether  above  or  below.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  some  mistakes  may  be 
found  either  in  the  estimates  or  typography ;  but  the  materials  are  given  in  the  table  for 
their  correction. 

4.  Side  by  side,  and  immediately  following  the  average  annual  gain  of  commnnicanta 
in  the  last  period,  is  exhibited  the  average  annual  gain  of  population  in  the  several  Stales. 
This  last  has  been  copied  from  an  analysis  of  the  last  United  States'  census,  which  is, 
presumed  to  be  correct. 

0.  The  final  column  presents  an  approximation  only  to  accuracy,  in  giving  the  pro- 
portion of  Baptist  population,  to  the  whole  population — reckoned  as  4^  adherents  to  every 
comrounicant.  (See  Notes  on  the  preceding  Table.)  Even  if  this  ratio  should  be  found 
tolerably  correct  on  a  general  average,  it  may  be  very  eiToneous  in  its  application  to  some 
particular  States.  It  is  here  presented  in  the  hope  of  arousing  inquiry,  and  stimulating  to 
more  persevering  and  systematic  endeavors  to  secure  ultimate  correctness.  The  entire 
number  of  American  Baptist  communicants  at  this  time,  including  Free-will  and  Seventh- 
day  Baptists,  and  excluding  those  in  British  America,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  Table,  is 
about  670,000.  This  multiplied  into  5]^  =  3,686,000 ;  Baptist  population  in  the  United 
States.    Including  Campbeliites,  Christ-ians,  &c.  1,000,000  X  5^  »  5,500,000. 


TABLE    III. 

G«iMra2  Religious  BeunoUtue  ^  ikt  DcMmtnatiM  for  £JU  y««r  1840-41. 

ReeHpls. 

ftoptiit  Poreiyn  Migiion  Board,  organixed  in  1814,  $83,841          '  Q85,9e0 

Baptist  Publication  and  S.  S.  Society,  or^caniied  (under  soother  name)  1884,  19,185  11,498 

BaptiRt  Home  MimIoo  Society,  organised  in  18.19,  49,965  43,904 

American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  organised  in  1836,  96,904  31,898 
Miniaterial  Edocatioo,  (no  general  organization,)  there  was  received  and  j 

expended  for  thii  object  in  New  England  and  New  York,  about         )  90,000  Sn,00(l 

Xb  aJl  the  other  ButM,  (by  atimato,)  90,000  90,000 

Total,  $904,596  $919,904 
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THE  TRUMBULL  FAMILY. 

Iir  giving  a  short  Sketch,  in  our  last  namber,  of  the  Life  of  the  first  Governor 
Trumbull,  we  stated  that  there  is  a  singular  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  the  origin,  etc. 
of  the  Trumbull  family.  By  comparing  the  accounts  together,  we  were  enabled  to 
correct  sereral  errors.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  in  Connecticut,  we  can  now 
make  a  number  of  additional  corrections.  We  are  also  supplied  with  some  new  infor- 
mation. The  sketch  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  on  which  we  relied  in  part, 
appears  to  be  very  imperfect,  where  it  is  not  erroneous.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt, 
that  the  name  of  the  original  ancestor  of  the  family  was  John^  and  that  he  settled  in 
Roicley,  not  in  Ipswich.  He  appears  to  have  been  made  freeman  in  1640.  His  son 
John,  (who  was  a  lieutenant  and  a  deacon,)  removed  to  Suffield.  He  had  three  sonSi 
John,  Joseph,  and  Benoni. 

JoHii  had  a  son  John,  who  was  minister  at  Watertown.  The  author  of  McFingal, 
etc.  was  the  son  of  the  Watertown  clergyman. 

Joseph,  the  second  son  of  John  of  Suffield,  settled  in  Lebanon  as  a  merchant.  His 
son,  the  first  Governor,  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  the  autumn  of  1710,  not  in  Jane, 
according  to  some  of  the  accounts.  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary  mentions,  that  bii 
wife,  who  was  Miss  Robinson,  was  a  descendant  of  John  Robinson,  of  Leyden.  This, 
we  are  informed,  is  not  an  ascertained  fact,  though  pains  have  been  taken  to  determine 
it.  The  same  authority  states  that  his  son,  (the  second  Governor  Trumbull,)  had  no 
children.  He  had  three  daughters,  but  no  son.  His  daughters  were  Faith,  wife  of 
Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq.  of  Hartford ;  Harriet,  wife  of  Prof.  Benjamin  SiUtman,  of 
Yale  College;  and  Maria,  former  wife  of  Henry  Hudson,  Esq.  of  Hartford.  The  two 
eldest  are  living.  Maria  left  one  son,  Jonathan  Trumbull  Hudson,  of  Alton,  111.  who 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1824. 

BsNoiri  TauHBDLL,  the  youngest  son  of  John  of  Suffield,  removed  from  Suffield,  and 
settled  in  the  parish  of  Gilead  in  Hebron.  He  was  a  merchant  and  fanner.  He  died 
in  Hebron,  leaving  a  son,  and  perhaps  other  children  not  known.  Berjamim ,  son  of 
the  last  named,  was  bom,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Hebron.  His  father,  in  his  old 
age,  resided  with  him.  Benjamin  was  a  fanner.  He  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 
The  sons  were  Benjamin  and  Asaph.  Afler  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  these  children,  he  married  a  widow  Loomis,  of  Bolton.  He  then  went  to  Bolton  to 
reside,  where  be  deceased. 

BsifJAMiir  Trumboll,  D.  D.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  is  the  well  known  historian 
of  Connecticut  He  had  seven  children,  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  One  son  and 
one  daughter  died  in  infancy.  Another  daughter  died  yonng,  though  afler  marriage. 
She  left  no  children.    The  remaining  daughters  were  married  and  had  families. 

BERJAHiif  Trumbull,  the  son  of  the  last  named,  graduated  at  Tale  College,  in  1790, 
studied  law,  and  settled  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  in  Colchester,  Ct.,  where  he 
still  resides.  He  has  several  times  represented  that  town  in  tlie  general  assembly ;  has 
been  Judge  of  Probate,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  etc.  He  has  had,  by  one  wife,  who  is  still 
living,  seven  sons,  and  four  daughters.  One  son  and  one  daughter  died  in  infancy ; 
and  another  daughter  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age.  The  two  surviving  daughters  live 
with  their  fetber.    Three  of  his  sons  reside  in  Michigan,  and  three  in  Illinois. 

Asaph  Trumbull,  brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trambull,  was  a  fanner,  and  lived  and 
died  in  the  parish  of  Gilead  in  Hebron,  on  the  farm  that  belonged  to  his  father  and 
grandfather.  He  had  a  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  One  of  his  sons  lived 
on  the  same  farm  until  a  few  years  since,  when  he  sold  it,  and  removed  to  Ohio,  where 
he  died  in  1840.  The  three  sisters  of  Benjamin  and  Asaph  all  married  farmers,  and 
left  ftmilies. 
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SELECT  LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

GREAT    BR  ITAl  N. 

In  our  last  oomber,  p.  79,  we  inserted  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
▼eniiies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  1840.  We  now  sabjoin  a  few  details  in  respect 
to  their  condition  in  1841.  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  first  column  denotes  the 
total  namber  on  the  books  of  each  college ;  and  the  second,  those  who  are  membeis  of 
convocation.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  first  column  shows  the  total  namber 
on  the  boards  of  each  college ;  and  the  second,  the  number  of  those  who  are  members 
of  the  senate. 


OXFORD. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Chrbt-ebaicb, 

914 

509 

Trinity, 

1,747 

976 

BrazeoHBOM, 

399 

993 

Bt.  Jobn*a, 

1,149 

994 

Exeter, 

346 

159 

Queen'e, 

334 

133 

Oriel, 

328 

168 

Calttt, 

988 

140 

Balliol, 

331 

151 

Corpua  ChriiU, 

95S 

108 

Queen*!, 

303 

180 

Cbriat'a, 

995 

113 

Trinity, 

864 

193 

Catberine  Hall, 

930 

8S 

WadbaiD, 

967 

98 

Emmanuel, 

913 

112 

Pt.  John*i, 

950 

136 

St.  Peier^a, 

909 

97 

Worceslor, 

947 

113 

Jcsua, 

191 

84 

Unlveraity, 

938 

119 

Magdalene, 

189 

84 

Peo  broke, 

160 

109 

Clare  Hail, 

168 

83 

MasdaleB, 

174 

136 

Trinity  Uall, 

138 

49 

Megdftlea  U&II, 

173 

49 

Pambroko, 

131 

48 

New  College, 

158 

76 

King*!, 

110 

81 

Lincoln, 

151 

71 

Sidney, 

97 

48 

MertoB, 

149 

70 

Downing, 

55 

30 

JesDf, 

135 

55 

Commorantea  in  Villa, 

11 

Oorpue, 

198 

93 

All  Soala, 

107 

83 

Total, 

5,709 

9,873 

Bt.  Edmund  (iall, 

99 

59 

Oxford, 

5,515 

9,799 

St.  Mary  Hall, 

74 

93 

New  Inn  Hall, 

64 

4 

Total, 

11,917 

5,079 

St.  Alban  Hall, 

96 

8 

Total, 


5,515        9,799 


Messrs.  Bagster  &  Sons  of  London  intend  publishing  a  complete  Polyglot  Bible, 
embracing  all  such  languages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whether  entire  or  fragmentary, 
with  such  critical  addenda,  and  such  grammatical  and  other  apparatus,  as  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary  for  a  Polyglot  Bible  of  the  most  perfect  description ;  including  all 
which  is  valuable  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  Le  Jay's  Paris 
Polyglot,  and  Brian  Walton*s  London  Polyglot  Nearly  two  centuries  have  passed 
since  Walton  finished  his  great  work.  In  this  long  period,  much  that  will  add  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  a  Polyglot  Bible,  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of 
scholars.  The  English  Hexapla  from  the  same  publishers  is  nearly  ready.  They  are 
preparing  for  publication  the  Biblia  Polyglotta  Ecclesie,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Rev.  Frederick  llifit,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Catlin  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  two  volumes  royal  octavo,  his  Man- 
ners.  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the  North  American  Indians,  with  400  illustrations  of 
their  manners,  customs,  costume,  etc.,  etched  and  outlined  from  his  original  paintings 
now  exhibiting  in  London.  Mr.  Catlin  travelled  eight  years  among  the  Indians,  and 
visited  forty-eight  difierent  tribes,  consisting  of  400,000  souls.  Being  professionally 
an  artist,  he  took  his  canvass  and  brashes  with  him,  and  returned  with  500  paintings 
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ia  oil,  made  in  evezy  instance  by  his  own  hand  from  nature ;  900  of  which  are  portraite 
of  chiefs,  warriors,  etc. 

The  electro-magnectic  power  has  been  soccesBfaUy  applied  to  printingr.  The  machine 
is  very  ingenioos,  and  exhibits  the  extraordinary  power  of  directing  the  typographical 
process  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  where  it  is  actually  performed.  A  valuable 
discovery  has,  also,  been  made,  by  which  lithography  can  be  effectiyely  used  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  any  lithographic  drawing  to  china-ware,  porcelain,  etc 

RUSSIA. 
The  principal  Universities  in  Russia,  at  the  beginning  of  1841,  contained  2,300 
students,  and  283,290  volumes  in  their  libraries,  distributed  as  follows :  vis. 

Students.  Librariea, 

Cracow,  400  36,682 

Dorpat,  500  64,776 

Kasan,  200  34,748 

Kiew,  100  52,157 

Moscow,  700  65,927 

St.  Petersburg,  400  28,000 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  Russia  amount  to  202,608  persons.  They  have  61  convents, 
containing  1,894  monks;  51  nunneries,  containing  660  nuns;  1,231  churches,  and 
1,176  chapels.  The  Armenians  possess  619  churches,  and  310  chapels,  (to  which 
belong  1,307  priests,)  and  40  convents,  containing  133  monks  and  31  nuns.  The 
Lutherans  have  902  churches,  to  which  484  priests  arc  attaclied.  The  Jews  have  586 
synagogues,  and  2,377  temples,  to  which  955  rabbies  and  2,097  elders  are  attached. 
The  Mohammedans  have  5,296  mosques,  and  1,457  priests.  The  Calmucs  have  76 
temples  for  the  worship  of  Buddism.  The  rest  of  the  population  of  this  immense 
empire  belong  to  the  Greek  church. 

GERMANY. 

The  celebrated  Lift  of  Jesus  by  Dr.  David  F.  Strauss,  which  was  published  several 
years  since,  has  drawn  out  innumerable  replies,  and  has  directed  the  attention  of  evan- 
gelical writers  to  the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity,  more  earnestly  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  felt,  that  no  answer,  sufficiently  able,  has 
been  mode  to  the  attack.  Though  such  writers  as  Tholuck,  Neander,  Ullmann,  etc. 
have  brought  out  replies,  yet  no  complete  antidote  for  the  poison  has  yet  been  lumished. 
Dr.  Stranss's  last  work,  "The  Christian  Doctrines  illustrated  in  their  Historical 
Development  and  in  opposition  with  Modem  Science,"  will  not  create  the  sensation 
nor  work  the  mischief  which  the  previous  publication  did.  It  contains,  says  an  able 
writer  in  the  last  Foreign  Quarterly,  subtleties  fully  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  or  Spinoza's  absurdest  vagaries  and  speculations.  One  passage  was 
riiown  to  three  distinguished  native  professors,  all  University  men,  and  all  declared 
their  inability  to  explain  it  Still,  parts  of  it  manifest  much  acutenees  and  the  most 
wily  soi^stry. 

The  Leipsic  Easter  Catalogue  contains  4,513  books  that  have  been  already  published, 
and  424  that  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  tiie  present  year.  The  former  wtie 
published  by  527  booksellers;  74  Leipsic  houses  issued  650  works.  The  whole  number 
of  works  published  in  Austria  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  what  were 
pnblished  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Jacob  Bohme,  in  six  volumes,  is  in  the  process  of  pub- 
lication. Prof.  Hanpt  has  commenced  a  periodical,  entitled  «  Journal  for  Gemmn 
Antiquities."  Its  contents  are  principally  philological.  Jacob  and  William  Grimm , 
Beneke,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  are  among  the  contributors.  Louis  FhilUpe  has 
conferred  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  on  Jacob  Grimm.  It  is  stated  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  has  commissioned  Von  Balow  to  propose  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  tfamt 
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■cientific  works,  and  all  Tolames  containing  a  certain  namber  of  sheets,  shall  be  p«b- 
lished  without  being  subjected  to  the  censorship.  It  is  only  recently,  that  ^inimg  cards 
have  been  freed  from  tlie  inspection  of  the  censor.  Prof.  SchoU  has  brought  to  Berlin 
drawings  of  the  statues  and  other  works  of  art  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Parthenon,  during  the  excavations  executed  by  order  of  the  pfeoent 
government  of  Greece,  since  1835.  SchoU  is  about  to  publish  the  jooinal  of  his  fellow 
traveller,  the  lamented  Ottfried  MuUer. 

The  first  part  of  a  new  edition  of  Schmidts  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, has  been  published  at  Leipsic,  under  the  care  of  C.  Bruder.  Two  parts  of  a 
work,  by  Prof.  Petermann  of  Leipsic,  under  the  following  title,  have  been  publislied — 
**  Porta  Linguarum  Oxientalium,  or  Elements  of  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  SamsriteBy 
Ethiopic,  Armenian,  etc.  Grammar,  fitted  to  the  studies  of  youth." 
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An  Hiatoriad  Sketch  of  Fall  River  from  1620  to  the  present  time;  with  notices  of  Fre^ 
Uncn  and  Tiverton;  in  three  aiscaurseSf  delivered  Jan.  24, 1841,  by  Orin  JFowler^ 
M.  A.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Churchy  in  Fall  River,    pp.  64. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1656,  tlie  general  court  of  Plymouth  Colony  granted  to  several 
freemen  a  tract  of  land,  a  part  of  which  is  now  Fall  Bivcr.  A  warranty  deed  was  given 
by  Massasoit  and  other  Indians  to  the  whites  on  the  2d  of  April,  1659.  The  purchas- 
ers were  freemen  in  the  towns  to  which  they  severally  belonged.  Hence  the  town« 
when  it  was  incorporated,  was  called  Freetown.  The  first  settlers  were  principaUy 
from  Plymouth,  Marshfield  and  Scituate.  The  early  names  were  Cudworth,  BordeO| 
Brightman,  Cliace,  Davis,  Durfee,  Hathaway,  Morton,  Read,  Terry  and  Winslow. 
Freetown  was  incorporated  in  1683.  Tiverton,  lying  south  of  Freetown,  was  purchased 
for  about  3,666  dollars.  It  was  incorporated  in  1694.  In  1740,  Tiverton  was  set  off  to 
Biiode  Island.  In  1747,  a  line  was  run,  by  which  a  tract  of  land,  including  all  the  water 
power,  which  was  previously  in  Tiverton,  has  since  belonged  to  Freetown  or  Fall 
River.  The  town  of  Fall  River  was  set  off  from  Freetown,  and  incorporated  Feb.,  1803, 
by  the  name  of  Fall  River.  In  1804,  the  name  was  changed  to  Troy.  In  1834,  it  was 
changed  again  to  Fall  River.  Including  land  and  water,  it  has  an  area  of  about  17,571 
acres.  Fall  River,  on  which  the  village  is  built,  commences  its  fall,  when  within  150 
rods  of  tide  water,  and  descends  upon  an  inclined  plane,  132  feet.  On  this  inclined 
plane  stand  the  manufactories  and  other  buildings  containing  the  machinery  propelled 
by  water-power.  The  first  cotton  manufactory  was  built  in  1813.  The  population  is 
1840  was  6,738.  The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  same  year  was 
$2,989,468.    In  this  town  there  is  a  quarry  of  beautiful  granite. 

Mr.  William  Way  was  teacher  and  preacher  in  Freetown  from  Feb.  4, 1704,  to  Jan. 
21,  1707.  He  was  probably  not  ordained  as  a  pastor.  Subsequently  Mr.  Avery  and 
Rev.  Recompence  Wadsworth  preached  in  the  town.  A  meeting-house  was  com- 
pleted in  1714.  Rev.  Thomas  Creaghead  was  employed  as  a  preacher  from  1715  to 
1721.  For  25  years  subsequently,  the  town  was  destitute  of  the  stated  ministrations  of 
the  gospel.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister  was  the  opposition  of  a 
part  of  the  people  to  the  payment  of  a  regular  salary.  A  Congregational  church  was 
organized  Sept.  30, 1747.  Rev.  Silas  Brett,  of  Easton,  was  ordained  the  first  pastor, 
Dec.  2, 1747.  Mr.  Brett  was  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  He  labored  faith- 
fully about  30  years.  He  was  dismissed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  He  died 
at  Easton,  April  17, 1791,  aged  75.  The  church  never  had  another  pastor,  and  after- 
wards became  extinct.  <« 

The  first  church  in  Tiverton  was  formed  Aug.  20, 1746.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
Othniel  Campbell,  of  Ply  mpton,  who  was  installed  Oct.  1, 1746,  and  died  Oct.  15, 1778, 
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•ged  82.  The  gobseqaent  pastors  were  Rev.  John  Brig^,  1791 — 1801 ;  Rev.  Benjamin 
Whitmore,  1815—1816;  Rev.  Ebenezer  Colman,  1818— 1823  ;  Rev.  Jonathan  Knight, 
1828 — 1836.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Isaac  Jones,  commenced  his  labors  Feb.  18, 
1833. 

The  first  Congregational  church  in  Fall  River  was  organized  Jan.  9, 1616.  It  was 
composed  of  five  members.  For  several  years,  the  church  were  supplied  b}*  mission- 
aries.  A  house  for  public  worship  was  dedicated  in  Feb.  1823.  The  first  pastor,  Rev. 
Augustas  B.  Reed,  was  ordained  July  2, 1823.  He  was  dismissed  Aug.  3, 1825.  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  Smith  was  installed  Nov.  1, 1826,  and  was  dismissed  April  27, 1831.  The 
present  pastor.  Rev.  Orin  Fowler,  previously  of  Flainfield,  Ct.  was  installed  July  7, 
1831.  A  new  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  Nov.  21, 1832.  The  cost  was  $16,000. 
The  number  of  members  added  to  the  church,  since  Mr.  Fowler's  settlement,  is  336. 
llie  whole  number  admitted  to  the  church  is  471,  of  whom  23  only  have  died.  The 
number  of  families  connected  with  the  1 1  congregations  in  Fall  River  is  1,110.  The 
number  of  members  in  eight  of  the  churches  is  1,875. 

The  preceding  facts  have  been  condensed  from  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Fowler,  which 
is  characterized  by  thorough  investigation  and  minute  accuracy. 

Two  Discourses f  delivered  in  Westminster,  Ms.,  June  13, 1841,  tm  closing  his  pastoral 
labors  in  that  place.    By  Cyrus  Mann.    pp.  39. 

The  texts  on  which  these  sermons  are  founded,  are  Acts  zz.  27,  **  For  I  have  not 
ehunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God;"  and  Acts  zz.  32,  *' And  now 
brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God  and  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  yoa 
up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are  sanctified."  In  the  first 
discourse,  Mr.  Mann  considers  the  trials  of  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  why 
they  must  not  shun  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  in  the  second,  the  object  of 
commending  churches  and  people  to  God,  and  why  ministers  should  do  this  when 
parting  from  them.  In  the  lost  discourse,  a  variety  of  interesting  fiicts  are  recorded. 
During  the  26  years  of  Mr.  Mann's  settlement  over  the  church,  more  than  550  persons 
in  the  town  died.  Seven  or  eight  revivals  of  religion  were  experienced.  More  than 
500  members  were  added  to  the  church  in  his  ministry.  The  church  was  embodied 
Oct.  20, 1740.  No  ecclesiastical  council  is  known  to  have  been  convened  in  the  place 
for  more  than  76  years,  except  the  one  for  Mr.  Mann's  ordination.  His  ministry  and 
that  of  his  immediate  predecessor  lasted  between  76  and  77  years.  The  sermons  are 
foil  of  important  truth,  and  are  composed  in  a  style  well  fitted  to  the  solemn  occasion 
on  which  they  were  preached. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  presented  May  13, 1841,  with 
an  Appendix,  etc.    pp.  184. 

The  receipts  of  this  Society,  from  all  sources,  during  the  year,  were  $118,800  41,  of 
which  $57,019  62  were  in  payment  for  books,  and  $9,747  77  were  legacies.  The 
remaining  sum  was  free  donations.  The  whole  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
printed  was  166,875.  The  aggregate,  since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  is  2,705,608. 
The  Board  of  Managers  have  lately  appointed  Rev.  Edmund  S.  Janes  Financial  Secretary. 
Rev.  Sylvester  Holmes  is  General  Agent  for  the  Eastern  States,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Sehon,  of 
Cincinnati,  for  the  Western.  By  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  Simeon  Callioun  in  the 
Levant,  from  1836  to  1840,  about  29,000  copies  of  the  Bible  have  been  circulated.  He 
has  Just  returned  to  this  interesting  field  of  labor. 

7%s  Seventeenth  Anmud  R^art  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Xhium,  May  25, 1841. 
pp.  40. 

The  total  amount  of  donations  received  by  the  Union,  during  the  last  year,  was 
$14,259  51 ;  for  sales  of  books,  $55,506  37  ;  total,  $69,765  88.  The  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditures over  the  receipts  was  $5,810  48.    In  order  to  bring  the  operations  of  the 
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Society  within  a  safe  and  manageable  compaia,  the  Board  have  diaeoBtimied  all  bnt 
three  of  the  foreign  depositorieB ;  all  lales  on  comminion  and  credit ;  and  redneed  the 
ezpenflCB  of  the  Home  Department,  chiefly  in  aalaries,  to  the  amoont  of  ^^000.  A 
Tariety  of  intereBting  facts  and  important  soggeBtions  are  crowded  into  this  Report. 

Second  AnMUdd  Report  of  the  Foreign  Evangdieal  Society  ;  presented  at  du  JStmmal  Meet- 
ing,  held  in  the  Mercer  Street  Church,  J^ew  York,  May  11, 1841.    pp.  70. 

The  som  of  (10«484  43|  were  devoted  by  the  Society,  during  the  past  year,  to  ihe 
ETangelical  Societies  of  France  and  Geneva,  to  the  American  Swiss  Conumtlee  at  Pa- 
lis, to  the  Swiss  mission  and  mission  house  in  Canada,  etc.  The  fields  of  this  Soeiety*a 
operations  are  mainly  in  France  and  Canada.  Some  aUentioB  has  been  paid  to  Sweden, 
Russia,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  other  countries.  The  Report  contains  soma  TaiiinUe 
observationB  on  the  religious  condition  of  Europe,  and  the  reasons  which  exist  lo  hope 
fi)r  a  favorable  change  ere  long.  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  LL.  D.,  is  Presideni 
of  this  Society ;  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  and  Rey.  Robert  Baird,  Secretiries}  and  W.  W. 
Chester,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

The  Mttie  Christian  under  the  Smarting  Rod,  foith  sovereign  JhUidotes  for  every  ease. 
By  the  Rev.  Thonuis  Brooks,  of  London,  1669.    Boston :  Seth  Goldsmith.   1841. 

This  little  Treatise  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  mother  country,  for  its  eomid 
practical  adaptation  to  the  case  of  Christians  in  affliction,  as  we  perceive  from  the  Act 
of  its  being  re-printed  in  182G,  by  the  London  Tract  Society.  It  is  now  for  the  first 
time  given  to  the  American  public,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rey.  Nehemiah  Adams,  of 
this  city,  who  mys  in  an  introductory  note,  '*  I  would  go  fiir  to  find  another  book  which 
would  excite  the  same  interest  with  which  I  first  read  this  volume;"  and  adds: 
*<  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  tliink  of  the  instruction  and  consolation  which  it  will 
afibrd  to  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  sorrow." 

Anmud  Report  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Preakyteriem 
Church,  m  the  United  States  ^America,  May,  1841.    pp.  48. 

The  whole  number  of  misBionaries  and  agents  employed,  or  aided  by  the  Board  dur- 
ing the  year,  has  been  272 ;  the  number  of  congregations  and  missionary  districts  sup- 
plied by  the  missionaries,  is  not  less  than  700 ;  152  missionaries  were  in  commiasion  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  120  have  been  new  appointments ;  the  missionaries  have  la- 
bored in  twenty-three  States  and  Territories ;  the  amount  of  labor  performed  has  ex- 
ceeded 200  years.  The  additions  to  the  churches,  on  examination,  have  been  about 
1,800;  by  certificate,  1,300;  Sabbath  Schools,  500;  teachers,  3,000;  scholars,  20,000. 
Receipts,  $35,455  73 ;  disbursements,  $31,628. 

Preparation  for  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Anmeeraary  of  the 
Palestine  Missionary  Society,  at  Hanover,  Mass,,  June  16, 1841.  By  James  Wl  Werd, 
Pastor  (if  the  First  Church  tn  Ahington, 

This  Discourse  is  founded  on  2  Peter,  iii.  9.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  eoneenUng  his  pro- 
mise. The  preparation  for  the  Day  of  Judgment,  therefore,  of  which  the  author  treats, 
is  the  great  preparation  which  God  is  making  in  the  whole  scheme  of  Providence  and 
Redemption.  The  subject  is  ably  handled,  and  in  the  conclasion  briefly  applied  to  en- 
force upon  Christians  the  duty  of  spreading  the  gospel. 

An  Address,  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the  WiUiston  Seminary  m  East 
Hampton,  Ms.,  June  17,  1841.  By  Emerson  Dams,  Pastor  of  the  Congregetioeei 
Church  in  }Vcs{field.    Northampton  :  J.  H.  Butler.    1841.    pp.  13. 

Samuel  WiUiston,  Esq.,  of  East  Hampton,  being  desirous  of  disposing  of  a  portion  of 
his  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jyoung,  after  much  deliberation,  has  erected  suitable 
buUdings  for  a  Seminary,  at  an  expense  of  about  $10,000,  and  endowed  it  with  a  per- 
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maoeBt  flind  of  $15,000.  The  institation  will  be  opened  on  the  2d  of  December  next. 
Its  object  18  piincipall/  to  afford  the  means  of  fitting  yoang  men  for  coUefre.  An  Eng« 
lish  department  will,  also,  be  provided  for  thoae  who  wish  to  obtain  a  purely  Engliah 
edacation.  Rct.  Lather  Wright,  late  principal  of  Lieceeter  Academy,  la  to  be  principal 
of  the  Seminary.  It  is  proposed  to  require  yoang  men,  who  shall  fit  for  college,  to 
study  three  years,  and  to  haye  them  in  three  classes. 

From  the  practical  and  well-considered  Address  of  Mr.  Davis,  we  learn  that  there  are 
25,000  children  in  the  old  coanty  of  Hampshire,  between  fi>ar  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  author  calculates  that  at  least  1|400  of  them  will  attend  an  academy,  or  some  public 
semioary,  one  year  each,  during  the  next  (en  years,  which  will  be  1,400  annually.  The 
average  number  of  youth,  that  have  attended  all  the  existing  academies  hitherto,  has 
not  exceeded  l^iM)0  aanoally ;  and  many  of  these  have  come  from  contiguous  counties 
and  Stales. 

Qjuarterly  Register  of  EctucaUon  in  the  Lutheran  Church,    Gettysburg,  Pa. ,  1841.    pp.  4, 

This  work  of  fbur  octavo  pages  is  to  be  published  quarterly,  and  to  be  sent  gratuitously 
to  each  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  also  to  laymen  who  are  interested  in  the 
object  Its  design  is  to  famish  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  tiM 
Parent  Education  Society  of  the  ETangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  Stalee, 
together  with  arguments,  appeals,  etc.,  in  relation  to  the  same  great  object  The  fiivt 
No.  is  filled  with  important  suggestions  and  facts. 

Ji  Lecture  on  Education,  delivered  b^ore  the  Mechanics'  and  Manufacturers'  Assodatum 
of  Oswego,  JV.  Y.,July  12, 1841.  By  James  Browne  Esq.  Oswego:  John  Carpen- 
ter.   1^1.    pp.  30. 

This  address  is  written  in  a  free  and  independent  style,  and  contains  positions  and 
reasonings,  which,  if  they  do  not  command  the  assent  of  all,  are  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration. They  show  the  nature  of  the  movement  which  agitates  the  minds  of  multi* 
tudes  in  our  country,  and  whose  workings  are  often  revealed  in  the  Lyceum-lecture. 

Portraiture  of  Luiheranism;  a  Discourse  delivered  ky  request,  at  the  Consecration  of  the 
First  Ey^lish  Lutheran  Church,  Pittsburg,  Oct.  4,  1840,  during  the  session  of  the 
Synod  of  West  Pennsylvania.  By  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Christian 
ineology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,    Baltimore,  1840.    pp.  89. 

Retrospect  of  Lutheranism  in  the  United  States;  a  Discourse  delivered  bu  the  Rev.  5.  8. 
Scnmucker,  D.  D.,  at  the  late  Convention  of  the  General  Synod,  ^timore,  1841. 
pp.27. 

These  discourses  of  Dr.  Schmucker  contain  a  succinct  and  faithful  sketch  of  the  early 
and  middle  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  its  literature,  government  and  discipline, 
its  practical  piety,  etc.,  till  1820.  We  have  not  space  here  to  condense  even  the  most 
important  items  of  information.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  it  ere  long  in  a  more  conven- 
ient form,  and  more  at  length.  The  denomination,  of  which  Dr.  Schmucker  is  so  inde- 
fatigable and  useful  a  member,  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  rapidly  growing  in 
numbers,  resources,  and  efficient,  practical  piety. 

The  Coming  of  Christ's  Kingdom ;  a  Sermon  delivered  brfore  the  Auxiliary  Educattan 
Society  of  fforfolk  County,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Dorchester,  June  9, 1841.  By 
SewaU  Harding,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Medway.    pp.  32. 

The  text  of  this  discourse  is,  Matt.  vi.  10,  «  Thy  Kingdom  come."  It  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  manner.  This  kingdom  is  to  become  universal.  Of  the  means  requi- 
site on  the  part  of  the  church  to  extend  this  kingdom,  are  united  and  earnest  prayer, 
acquaintance  with  the  real  state  of  the  world,  love  of  religious  truth  in  the  breasts  of 
Christians,  and  a  spirit  of  consecration  to  the  Saviour.  The  sermon  is  concluded  with 
some  pertinent,  practical  remarks  on  the  importance  of  furnishing  liberal  aid  to  the 
American  Education  Society,  in  its  great  work  of  raising  up  an  able  and  pious  ministry. 

The  Norfolk  Auxiliary  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  helpers  in  this  great 
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eauie.  If  all  the  coanties  in  New  England  had  done  as  well  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  much  of  the  embarrassment,  which  the  Parent  Institntion  has  experienced, 
would  have  been  preyented.  This  efficiency  has  been  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
excellent  sermons  which  have  been  published  from  year  to  year,  and  to  the  basiness-Itke 
manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Auxiliary  have  been  conducted.  Mr.  Harding's 
•ermon  is  well  worthy  of  taking  a  place  with  its  predecessors. 

Elements  of  Chemistry  ;  containing  the  Principles  of  the  Science,  hopt  experimental  and 
theoretical.  Intended  as  a  tert-hookfor  ac-ftdemies,  high  schools ^  and  colleges.  lUut- 
trated  with  numerous  engravings.  By  AUmzo  Gray,  M.  «^.,  Teacher  of  Chemistry  and 
Jfatural  History  in  the  Teacliers*  Seminary,  Andover,  Ms,  Gtiufd  &  Newman. 
1841.    pp.  396. 

The  fact  that  a  third  edition  of  2,000  copies  of  this  manaal  is  about  to  be  iosaed,  with 
only  a  comparatively  short  interval  from  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  high  value  which  is  attached  to  it  in  the  public  estimation.  The  first 
impression  which  is  produced,  on  a  casual  inspection,  is,  that  a  great  amount  of  matter 
Ifl  condensed  in  a  small  space.  There  is  no  paper  wasted  by  large  margins.  By  the 
employment  of  various  kinds  of  type,  the  more  important  principles  are  presented  prom> 
inently,  while  room  is  allowed  for  many  facts  and  illustrations,  that  are  not  indispen^- 
ble,  bat  which  add  much  interest  to  the  discussions.  The  first  edition  was  highly  com- 
mended by  some  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  in  the  country,  among  whom  were  Profs. 
Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  and  Adams,  of  Middlebury  College.  The  second  edition 
has  undergone  important  changes,  and  is  enriched  with  many  additions.  Of  the  real 
Talne  of  the  work,  as  a  scientific  treatise,  we  do  not  profess  to  be  judges.  We  maj  be 
permitted  to  say,  however,  that  we  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  topics,  with  the  precision  of  the  definitions,  and  with  the  variety  of 
information  which  is  communicated,  and  which  is  quite  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
Mr.  Gray's  habits  of  thinking  and  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  well  qualify  him  for 
labors  of  this  description. 

.S  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,    Part  /.    .^  Practical  Grammar  of  the  JJttic  and 
Common  Dialects ,  with  the  Elements  of  General  Grammar.    By  Jllpheus  Crosby ,  Pro- 
fessor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Ldterature  in  Dartmovth  College,    Boston :  drocker 
&  Brewster.    1841.    pp.239. 

We  have  but  just  received  a  copy  of  this  grammar,  and  of  course  are  not  able  to  speak 
of  it  from  personal  examination,  its  external  appearance  is  quite  prepossessing,  as  migrht 
be  expected  from  the  reputation  of  the  press  from  which  it  was  issued — that  of  the 
University  at  Cambridge.  The  volume  is  accompanied  by  tables  of  the  paradigms,  etc., 
in  duodecimo,  for  the  economy  of  beginners,  and  in  large  quarto,  for  the  convenience 
of  advanced  students.  They  are  constmcted  with  the  design  of  accomplishing  the  fol- 
lowing objects:  to  avoid  needloBs  repetition  ;  to  give  the  forms  just  as  they  appear  on 
the  Greek  page  ;  to  represent  the  language  according  to  its  actual  use ;  to  distinguish 
between  regular  and  irregular  usage ;  and  to  arrange  the  whole  in  the  most  convenient 
manner  for  study  and  reference. 

The  author  terms  his  work  <<  A  Practical  Grammar,'*  <<  because  it  has  been  his  aim, 
not  to  present  a  theory  of  the  Greek  language,  or  to  discuss  recondite  points  of  criti- 
eism;  but  to  exhibit,  in  the  plainest  and  most  practical  manner,  the  forms  and  constmc- 
tions  which  occur  in  the  Greek  classic  writers." 

An  Historical  Address  ^  delivered  at  Holden,  Ms.,  May  4, 1841,  the  first  Centennial  CelebrO' 
tion  of  the  municipal  organization  of  that  Town;  with  Koles  and  an  Appendix.  By 
Samuel  C.  Damon.     Worcester:  Wallau  &  Ripley.     1841.    pp.  154. 

This  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Samuel  Holden,  an  eminent  merchant  and 
dissenter  in  London.  Holden  Chapel  at  Cambridge  was  built  by  the  generous  donations 
of  his  wife  and  daughters.  The  town  was  incorporated  on  the  9th  of  January,  1741. 
The  first  vote  which  was  passed  at  the  second  town  meeting  was  the  following  :  "  Voted 
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to  have  the  gospel  preached  in  town."  The  second  and  third  votes  related  to  the  same 
subject.  The  foarth  was  as  follows :  '*  Voted  to  haye  a  writing  and  reading  school." 
These  resolutions  were  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England.  The 
first  minister  of  the  town,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Davis,  was  ordained  Dec.  22, 1742.  He  waa 
dismissed,  at  his  own  request,  Jan.,  17T3.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Averj,  was 
ordained  Dec.  21, 1774,  and  died  March  5, 1824.  The  third  pastor,  Rev.  Horatio  Bard- 
well,  was  installed  Oct.  22, 1823,  and  dismissed  in  1833.  Rev.  William  P.  Paine,  the 
present  pastor,  was  ordained  Oct.  24,  1833.  The  number  of  church  members  is  about 
430 — nearly  two  thirds  of  whom  have  been  received  within  twelve  years.  The  number 
of  college  graduates,  natives  of  the  town,  is  thirteen.  Five  ladies  from  the  town  have 
become  foreign  missionaries,  and  two'  laymen,  assistant  missionaries.  Mr.  Damon,  the 
author  of  the  Address,  is  about  to  proceed,  as  a  seaman's  preacher,  to  Honolulu,  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  address  is  accompanied  with  a  great  body  of  notes,  which  form  a 
full  and  authentic  history  of  the  town. 
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Th«  foltovlnf  •UiUatlei  of  OrdinaUoiu,  IiuUllMiotw,  and 
Deaths  of  C'lerf  jmon,  aro  as  exteiuift  and  acenrate  as  we  can 
iri'ike  them  from  the  papcn  publlabed  bj  the  diflenat  denoiD> 
Dationa  ofChriatlAiia  to  which  we  hate  acceaa. 

JOHN  L.  ASHBY,  Conjf.  onl.  pnator,  York,  Me.  Jnly  7. 
URIAH  BALKAM,  Cong.  onl.  naaior,  Union,  Maiue,  June 

15.  1S41. 
SAMUKL  P.  ABBOTT,  Con;.  Ofd.  paator,  Houlton,  Mo. 

Jiilr  15. 
WILLIAM  LAMSON,  Bap.  Inat.  paator,  Thomaiton,   Me. 

Aorriat  3. 
WILl.iAM  P..  MORBR,  Bap.  ord.  pastor,  Jnj,  Mo.  Sept.  1. 
AMUS  N.  FREEMAN,   Cong.  ord.  putur,    Portland,  Me. 

Sept.  •. 

BOBERT  W.  FULT.ER,  Cons''  ord.  pastor,  Westmoreland, 

Ncv  Hamptliire,  June  16,  1941. 
SAMUEL  BKANE,  Uonr.  ord.  pastor,  Groat  Falls,  N.  H. 

July  7.  "^ 

BEZALEEL  SMITH,  Con;.  InsL  pastor,  Moot  Vemoo,  N. 

U.  AU|r.  IB. 
TBOMAS  EDWARDS,  Conf .  ord.  pastor,  Ackworth,  N.  H. 

Au^.  19. 
EDEN    BLRROUGHS    POSTER,  Cong.  ord.  pastor,  Hen- 

niker,  N.  H.  Auf.  35. 
EPHRAIM  N.  HIDDEN,  Conf.  ocd.  pastor,  Deerfield,  N. 

H.  Sent.  1. 
ELIJAH  W.  TUCKER,  Coor.  ord.  paator,  Sooth  Newmarket, 

M.H.8ep(.15. 

RICHARD  C.  HAND,  Conr.  inst.  pastor,  Danfille,  Vermont, 

June  33,  1841. 
LEVI  8M1TH,  Bap.  ord.  pastor,  Passmnriilc,  Vt.  June  25. 
JOHN  JONES,  Cone.  Ofd.  paator,  CUilti'n<len,  Vu  July  I. 
A.  O.  HUBBARD,  Cong.  inst.  pastor,  ILiKUick,  Vl.  July  7. 
THEODORE  H.  LUNl"  Bap.  ord.  pastor,  PerkinsrUle,  Vt. 

July  — . 
BENJAMIN  GRISWOLD,  Coog.  onL  foieign  mln.  R&odolph, 

Vt.  Sept.  9. 
DAVID  MERRILL,  Conj.  Inst,  paator,  Peaebam.Vt.  Sept. 9. 
J.  C.  WILDER,  Cong.  inst.  pastor,  Enusburgh,  Vu  Ocu  — . 


BOBERT  W.  CUSHMaN,  Bap.  insU  pastor,  BostOD,  Mi 

chiisctiB,  July  8,  1841. 
J.  U>  UEYWUUD,  UoiU  ord.  EvaDg.  Worcoster,  Ms.  July 

19. 
WILLIAM  A.  HAW  LET,  Coog.  Inst,  pastor,  Piainfleld,  Ms. 

July  SI. 
DANIEL  B.  PARKHUR8T,  UoiU  ord.  pastor,  Deerfleld,  Ms. 

July3L 
JOHN  DWIOHT,  Cong.  imU  paator,  Plymoalh.  Ms.  July  38. 
LEBBEUS  R.  PHILLIPS,  Cong.  ord.  paator,  Sharon,  Ma. 

July  39. 
WILLARD  HOLBROOK,  Cong.  last,  paator,  MiUvUle,  Ma. 

Au^.  18. 
ANDREW  BIGEZiOW,  Cong.  old.  paator,  Daitmoatb,  Ms. 

Au;-35. 
SAMUEL  S.  LEIGHTON,  Bap.  ord.  Evang.  AndoTcr,  Ma. 

Aug.  25. 
J.  BLAKE,  Epis.  onl.  priest,  Oroeofickl,  Ms.  Au:r-  38. 
OEORtiE  A.  OVIATT,  Cong,  laau  paator,  ficlchciiowD,  M». 

Aug.  9L 


JOSEPH  B.  BALDWIN.  Cong.  iniL  pastor,  HnbbudTflte, 

Ml.  Sept.  1. 
CALVIN  FOOTE,  Cong.  ImL  pastor.  Middle  Otaovflle,  lb. 

Sept.  1. 
WILLIAM  R.  CHAPMAN,  Cong.  Ofd.  paitor,  BoatMi,Ma. 

GE0r£e  W.  BOSWORTH,  Bap.  old.  piator,  Medfind,  11^ 

Sept.  8. 
CIIARLF:s  M.  bowers.  Bap.  Old.  pastor,  Losiogtoa,  Mn. 

Prpt.  9. 
GlDEtJN  8.  JOHNSON,  Cong.  oid.  Erang.  HaTerUlI, 

Sept.  1.1. 
ALBKKT  N.  ARNOLD,  Bap.  oid.  paator,  NewbuTpott, 

Sept.  14. 
SAMUEL  C.  DAMON,  Cong.  ord.  Bvmng.  BoUen,  Ma. 

Sept.  IS. 
JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT,  Cong.  fast,  paator,  Nantoeket,  Ma. 

Sept.  29. 

THOMAS  F.  FALE9,  EpIs.  ord.  priest,  Prerldeiice,  Rbod* 

Islftnd,  July  23,  1841. 
WILSON  COaaWELL,  Bap.  ord.  paator,  Charlestown,  R.  L 

Aug.  38. 

PURVES,  Enls.  oTtl.  priest.  Conneetlcnl,  Jane  9, 184t. 

DAVIS  S.  BRAlNKRD.CoDfT.  orJ. pastor,  Lyme.  Ct.JoneaO. 
,  WalPi 


DAVID  ROOT,  Cciig.  Intt.  pnotor 


WA  *  lu  Kuu  I ,  Long.  inti.  pnmtor,  VY.ilPrtjnn',  ct.  July  1. 

A.  B.  HITCHCOCK,  Coug.  unl.  £?aag.  New  Haven,  OL 

July  6. 
BROWN  EMERSON,  Cong.  Inst,  paator,  Torrlaglbid,  Ol. 

July  31. 
DAVID  L.  PARMELEE,  Cong.  Inat.  pastor,  Sonth  FuBBe, 

CL  An<r.  35. 
FRANCIS  WILLIAMS,  Cong.  ocd.  pastor,  Eaatfind,  CL 

Sept.  23. 
STEPHEN  TOPLIFF,  Cong.  Inst,  paator,  Oxford,  OL  0«L  1. 

JOHN  WIVELL,  Bap.  ord.  Evaog.  New  York,  N.  T.  May 

18,  1841. 
JUSTUS  L.  JANES,  Prea.  old.  paster,  OuIUbid,  N.  Y.  ICaj 

38. 
ROBERT  C.  BRISBIN,  Free.  Inat.  pastor,  Yemoo  YUloge, 

N.  Y.  June  7. 
CHARLES  JONE.S,  Pros.  inst.  pastor,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Jane  9B. 
JOSIAH  J.  WARD,  Pies.  Inat.  pastor,  CamUtua,  N.  T.  J«M 

32. 
CHARLES  HACHIN,  Cong.  insU  pastor,  BrUgewater,  N.  T. 

June  33. 
CHARLES  C.  CARR,  Pros.  ord.  pastor,  Fakport,  N.  Y.  Jon* 

'M. 
EZRA  8C0VRLL,  Pros.  inst.  nnstor,  Gmton,  N.  Y.  JnljrT. 
R.  S.  WOODRUFF,  Prcs.  Inst,  pastor,  Cbasey,  N.  Y.  July  II. 
EPURA1.M  STRONG,  Pios.  inst.  pastor,  Honeoye  FkUa,  N. 

Y.  July  13. 
Z.  M.  P.  LUTHER,  Pros.  ord.  paster,  Beokmantevn,  N.  Y. 

July  14. 
JESSE  A.  SPENCER,  Epls.  ord.  prieat,  Goehen,  N.  Y.Julp 

UNUS  B.  BILLINGTON,  Piea.  Inat.  pastor,  ScottsvlUe,  N. 

Y.July  30. 
EZRA  B.  FANCHEB,  Pteo.  ord.  pastor,  UoOrawTille,  N.  T. 

July  30. 
GEORilE  W.  FASH,  Epla.otd.  prieat,  Marlbersugfa,  If .  T. 

July  30. 

B.  W.  STONE,  Epia.  ord.  prieat,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Aag.  ir. 
UOBART  WILLIAMS,  EpIa.  oid.  priest,  BuiTaio,  N.  Y.  Aug. 

17. 
STEPHEN  DOUGLASS,  Epia.  ord.  prieat,  Btflato,  If.  T. 

A>ig.  17. 
DAVID  DaMAREST,  Ref.  Dutch,  ord.  paator,  Flatboah,  N. 

Y.  All  T,  34. 
a.  T.  BEDELL,  Epis.  oid.  pastor,  West  Chester,  N.  Y.  Sepl. 

JOHN  T.  SEELEY,  Bap.  ord.  paator,  Statcn  lalaod,  N.  Y. 
>        SepUS. 
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■QEATIO  N.  BRimM ADB;  Pm.  laM.  pMlw.  Nvnzk, 
N«w  J«CM7,  Sept.  9, 1841. 

JO0EPH  GRBBN  MILES,  B•^  ofdriaMor,  WMbmy,  Penn- 

■ylvaaia,  JaM  1^  IMI. 
CLBMENT  T.  McKAtQ,  Ptm.  otd.  pMlnr,  Backoen,  Pi. 

June  17. 
DlVlD  MdONNET,  Pm.  Inal.  pMlerp  BoUjdi^Nbarf,  Pft. 

JomSO. 
WILLIAM  J.  OUnON,  Pm.  ImL  pMlor,  Fhiladelphk,  Ph. 

JOBlTWRAr,  Pm.  orL  fbnIcB  ata.  PhlliWphfa,  Pik 

Julj  18. 
W.  H.  ODENHHIffll,  Bpik  ori.  priMt,  PhOaMpliK  Pfe. 

Oe(.8. 

WILUAM  A.  HARRIS,  Epic  ImI.  ntltm,  Bpek  Crwk  Ch. 

Dbcrkt  CelomMA,  Ang.  —  I8«l. 
THOMAS  B.  FLOWER,  Epta.  onl.  pstal,  Waahiagtoo,  D. 

C.  Bepc  18. 
KBNSEr  I.  STEWART,  Epta.  oid.  prieat,  WuhlnftoD,  D. 

JAMBS  ABERCROMBIB,  Bpii.  ovd.  priail.  WMhlnftoB,  D. 
G.  ieficU. 

LOOTS  8.  NOBLE.  Efkt,  mL  pctoiC,  EdtalM,  HoiOiCMD. 
Una,  Jalj  4, 1811. 
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JOURNAL 

OF 

THE    AMERICAN   EDUCATION    SOCIETY 

NOVEMBER,  1841. 


ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  PULPIT, 

AS   AFFECTED    BT    HimSTERIAL    CHARACTER,    MANNERS,    AND    HABITS    OF   LIFX> 
AKD    OTHER   CIRCDM8TAMCES   ASSOCIATED    WITH   THE 

MIIVISTERIAL   OFFICE. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Branch  of  the  American  Edacation  Society,  at  the  Annual  Meeting;  at  Francestown^ 
August  S5,  1841,  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  B.  Hadduck,  Professor 
in  Oartmooth  College. 

The  Christian  Minister  is  a  Public  Teacher.  He  has,  indeed,  other  impor- 
tant duties ;  he  leads  the  devotions  of  the  assembled  church,  and  is  the  pastor 
of  the  flocl^  But,  according  to  the  prevalent  habits  of  thinking,  in  Protestant 
Christendom,  his  characteristic  and  most  important  office  is  that  of  a  Preacher. 
The  other  parts  of  public  worship  are,  among  us,  made  subordinate  to  the 
sermon ;  so  much  so,  that  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  instruction  is  not,  some- 
times, made  to  appear  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  a  means  of  something  higher 
and  better  than  all  knowledge,  a  devout  and  heavenly  spirit 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  preaching  is  the  great  InstUution 
of  the  Gospel,  and  is  doing  more  to  promote  the  well-bemg  of  society,  and  the 
honor  of  God  upon  earth,  than  all  other  means  of  instruction.  It  is  the  aliment 
and  nurse  of  piety  ;  it  baptizes  science  ;  it  hallows  the  relations  and  charities 
of  life ;  it  throws  a  religious  light  over  the  gloomy  passages  of  our  earthly 
experience  ;  and,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  mortal  career,  connects 
us,  in  great  and  minute  events,  in  joy  and  grief,  in  success  and  disappointment^ 
with  the  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  spiritual  world. 

To  raise  up  men  for  the  pulpit,  is,  therefore,  a  high  and  worthy  object  To 
make  the  most  of  all  the  talent,  which  the  church  is  training  for  this  honored 
and  loved  profession,  is  a  service  not  easily  overrated,  both  to  the  objects  of  our 
care  and  to  the  world.  If  education  in  general  is  entitled  to  pre-eminence 
above  all  other  departments  of  human  industry,  because  it  is  industry  expended 
upon  imperishabU  maltrialj  and  because  the  impressions  which  it  leaves  will 
oudast  all  earthly  structures,  and  al)  material  things ;  what  can  be  so  grateful 
in  its  exercise,  as  the  labor  immediately  employed  in  educating  men  for  their 
appropriate  and  ultimate  destiny,  in  their  future  permanent  abode  ?  What  can 
be  so  glorious,  in  its  results,  as  that  intellectual  and  Christian  discipline,  by 
which  genius  is  directed  and  inspired  for  this  ennobling  and  fruitful  labor  ? 
If  he,  who  causes  two  spires  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  is 
a  public  benefactor,  what  language  will  do  justice  to  the  enterprise,  which 
bestows  a  sound  education  on  a  mind  endowed  by  nature,  and  qualified  by 
grace,  to  win  souls  to  Christ? — to  restore  to  fallen  men  the  righteousness  and 
happiness  of  Eden  ? 

Many  different  topics,  connected  with  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
pulpit,  have  been  treated  in  the  Reports  submitted  to  this  Society  by  the  Direc- 
tors OB  former  occasions.    We  ask  your  attention^  at  this  time,  to  the  connectioa 
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between  thd  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  and  certain  circumstances  of  a  minister's 
character  and  life,  not  always  rej^rded  as  having  any  material  influence  on 
his  preaching. 

The  more  obvious,  because  more  important,  elements  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
are  ably  and  abundantly  treated  in  works  familiar  to  liberally  educated  clergy- 
men. The  circumstances  we  propose  now  to  dwell  upon,  are,  from  their 
nature,  more  rarely  considered,  at  least  in  the  particular  relation  we  have  sug- 
gested— ^their  influence  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 

It  is  known  to  every  student  of  language,  that  words  liave  no  natural  and 
invariable  meaning.    They  signify,  what  those  who  use  them,  tacitly,  or  ex- 

Crossly,  consent  to  understand  by  them.  This  general  principle  must,  however, 
e  received  with  important  qualifications.  For  words,  like  the  ideas  tbey 
express,  are  undergoing  perpetual  changes.  Indeed,  progress  of  thought  leads, 
of  necessity,  to  changes  of  language.  Words  are  the  records^  the  mewuniaU  of 
our  ideas ;  and  answer  their  purpose  only  so  far  as  they  reprcHtU  those  ideas. 
Had  we,  accordingly,  a  perfect  etymology,  or  history  of  wordi^  it  would  be,  at 
the  same  time,  a  history  of  knowledge.  And  should  language  ever  Uecome 
fixed,  it  will  be  only  when  thought  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  progress.  A 
perfect  and  unchanging  language  supposes  absolute  and  perfect  science.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  precise  and  invariable  nomenclature  in  any  branch  of 
human  study,  until  that  study  has  attained  its  end — ^the  entire  comprehension 
of  its  objects.  The  science  of  ftictj  that  is,  all  the  sciences,  except  the  pure 
mathematics,  which  is  altogether  hypothetical,  reach  their  object — are  per- 
fected— when  they  ascertain  the  meaning  of  their  terms.  So  long  as  human 
knowledge— our  knowledge  of  external  nature,  of  ourselves,  and  of  other 
spiritual  beings, — is  inadequate,  and  fallible,  the  language  in  which  we  discourse 
of  these  things,  is  itself,  also,  and  in  the  same  degree,  ambiguous  and  indefinite. 
The  best  criterion  of  the  state  of  any  branch  of  philosophy,  in  a  particular  age, 
or  among  a  particular  people,  is  the  character  of  ihe  language  of  that  age  or 
people,  in  reference  to  that  department  of  their  intellectual  pursuits.  The 
more  cultivated  and  advanced  their  science,  the  more  exact  and  copious  is  their 
vocabulary ;  the  more  misty,  and  obscure,  and  limited  their  ideas,  the  nnore 
indistinct  and  shadowy,  and  the  fewer,  are  their  corresponding  term& 

But  language  docs  not  vary  in  its  import  simply  as  knowledge  variesL     In 
the  same  condition  of  general  knowledge,  words  have  not  the  same  significance 
to  all  minds.    Each  hearer  puts  his  own  construction  on  the  language  uttered 
in  his  presence.    What  the  speaker  says  to  me,  is  not  what  he  thinks,  but  what 
he  makes  me  to  think.    He  may  think  one  thing,  and  cause  me  to  think  another. 
If  he  does  this  inculvertenUifj  it  is  a  violation  of  rhetoric ;  if  he  does  it  tiiieii- 
HonaUt/f  it  is  a  violation  of  the  moral  law.    The  influence  of  a  word  upon  me 
is  simply  to  awaken  the  thought  which  I  am  accustomed  to  connect  with  that 
word ;  not,  necessarily,  the  thought  which  the  speaker  connects  with  it ;  for 
his  idea  and  mine  may  be  totally  different    If  words  suggested  always,  and 
only,  the  speaker's  idea?,  I  might  understand  him  in  Chinese  or  Choctaw  as 
well  as  in  English.    He  must,  evidently,  use  words  with  which  I  have  con- 
nected ideas,  or  he  is  a  barbarian  to  me.    And  he  is  equally  a  barbarian  to  me, 
if  he  use  words  in  senses  different  from  those  which  I  attach  to  them.    I  can 
only  put  my  orni  sense  on  his  language.    That  is,  it  is  to  me  just  what  ray  own 
associations  make  it.     And  whatever  ideas,  or  trains  of  ideas,  his  words  sug- 
gest, or  give  rise  to,  in  my  mind,  these  are  the  import  of  his  language — these 
constitute  his  communications  to  me — they  are  the  effect  of  his  address,  the 
result  of  his  eloquence.    No  matter  what  I  am  led  to  think  of  by  that  eloquence; 
no  matter  where  my  imagination  may  be  made  to  wander ;  no  matter  what 
feelings  may  be  awakened  ;  what  facts,  what  prejudices,  what  fancies  may  be 
caused  to  spring  up  and  diversify  the  scene  of  my  moral  life ;  it  is  he  that  does 
it  all ;  and  he  docs  it  on  the  same  principle  precisely  upon  which  any  language 
instructs  or  affects  us,  that  is,  by  putting  our  oum  minds  in  motion^  and  rousing 
our  own  powers  of  thought    The  office  of  language  is,  thus,  not  so  much  to 
pour  new  treasures  of  truth  into  the  minds  of  others,  as  to  stimulate  and  direct 
those  minds  in  their  own  exertions  to  develope  the  germs  already  planted  in 
them. 
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From  these  j-emarks  it  it  obvious,  that  eloquence  is  something  else  than  the 
use  of  proper,  or  even  expressive  language.  It  consists  not  in  the  words 
uttered ;  nor  even  in  the  occasion,  or  the  nuMj  as  he  appears  before  us.  These 
are  elements  of  eloquence ;  but  they  are  not  all  the  elements  of  it,  in  any 
department  of  public  qpeaking,  and,  least  of  all,  in  the  pulpit 

Ancient  and  modern  critics  have  said  much  of  the  character  of  the  man  as  a 
qualification  of  lAe  orolor,  and  have  defined  this  character  as  being  not  so  much 
what  one  is  in  reality,  as  what  he  is  understood  to  be.  It  is  his  repulaUonf 
properly,  which  afiects  his  influence.  And  character  is  certainly  the  best 
foundation  of  reputation,  but  does  not  always  correspond  with  it  However 
this  may  be,  in  any  instance,  it  can  only  be  what  we  think  of  another,  not  what 
he  is,  that  determines  us  to  confide  or  distrust,  to  approve  or  condemn.  And 
what  is  there  so  unimportant,  so  trivial,  in  the  character,  or  relations,  or  cir- 
cumstances of  an  individual,  as  to  have  no  weight  in  determining  our  estimate 
of  the  man,  and,  of  course,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  eloquence  of  the 
orator  ? 

Of  die  considerations  which,  in  this  way,  modify  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit, 
and  which,  on  that  account,  deserve  the  attention  of  candidates  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  the  churches,  we  propose  to  mention  two  or  three. 

The  first  which  occurs  to  us,  is  the  character  of  the  man  for  general  tnfeSi- 
gence,  and,  more  particularly,  upon  the  appropriate  subjects  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  not  difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  all  knowledge,  for  a  man  of  tolerable 
understanding  and  ingenuity,  to  put  together,  in  a  very  proper  form,  entirely 
just  and  useful  observations  upon  any  of  the  ordinary  topics  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. What  with  the  help  of  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary,  and  Dr.  Dwtght's 
or  President  Edwards's  Divinity,  and  what  with  a  more  modern  idea  or  two 
from  the  "  Comer  Stone,"  or  the  "  National  Preacher,"  many  a  respectable 
sermon  has  been  elaborated  with  somewhat  less  of  earnest  thought  than  was 
wont  to  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  fathers.  Indeed,  one  must  have  been 
very  poorly  drilled,  and  meagerly  furnished,  by  a  ten  years'  discipline  in  the 
schools,  not  to  be  able,  at  least  to  vmte  pretty  good  divinity  in  pretty  good 
English,  so  that  the  more  watchful  brethren  may,  occasionally,  compose  them- 
selves to  sleep  without  reasonable  apprehension  that  false  doctrine  will,  mean- 
while, be  inculcated.  But  then,  how  different  a  thing  this  is,  even  though, 
now  and  then,  the  preacher  rise  above  himself,  and  seem  really  smart,  and 
proceed  in  his  work  secundum  artem,  laying  down  his  points  of  doctrine 
and  defending  and  illustrating  them  with  considerable  ability  and  show  of 
learning,  how  different  a  thing  is  all  this,  from  the  air  and  the  effect,  with 
which  one  whom  we  deem  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  of  all  subjects  connected 
with  it,  and,  what  is  more,  a  master  of  himself,  seems,  even  in  his  most 
unlabored  efforts,  to  touch  all  the  springs  of  thought  in  us,  and  wake  up  the 
dormant  powers.  How  different  the  effect  of  that  which  strikes  us  as  the 
%Umost  the  speaker  is  capable  of  doing,  from  that  of  the  easy  and  apparently 
unconscious  overflowing  of  a  capacious  and  full  mind»  How  unlike  in  power 
over  us,  the  discourse  of  which  one  involuntarily  says,  **  I  did  not  think  he 
could  preach  so  well,"  and  the  discourse  of  which  we  as  naturally  say,  ^  Hear 
him ;  how  he  always  preaches!"  In  the  one  case,  the  man  seems  to  say  all 
he  has  to  say ;  in  the  other,  what  he  says  has  hardly  as  much  effect  as  what  he 
does  not  say — what  we  know  he  might  say.  We  insensibly  identify  our  own 
ideas  of  his  powera  and  resources  with  his  eloquence.  And  that  eloquence 
really  becomes  to  us  significant  of  the  greameas  and  fullness,  which  we  ascribe 
to  the  man. 

Again ;  it  is  impossible,  that  most  men  should  be  able  to  verify  the  more 
important  principles  of  any  science  for  themselves.  In  all  instruction,  from 
childhood  to  old  age,  we  are  called  upon  to  exereise  confidence  in  the  under- 
standings of  others,  to  repose  trust  in  their  opinions.  This  is  proverbial  of 
youth ;  it  is  as  true  of  manhood.  It  is  necessary  to  advancement  Othen 
think  for  us,  as  we,  in  our  turn,  think  for  othera,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  our  progress.    Without  this  mutual  &ith  of  mind  in  mind,  there  is  no 
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such  thing  as  extended  and  satisfactory  knowledge ;  no  such  thing  as  saecesBfol 
practice  in  any  profession,  or  pursuit  of  life.  Without  it  history  conunaiids  no 
confidence;  government,  no  intelligent  submission;  science,  no  authority. 
Without  it  every  age  must  travel  over,  for  itself,  the  old  paths ;  and  the  ex- 
perience and  study  of  one  generation  would  be  useless  to  its  successors. 

The  operation  of  this  principle  in  reference  to  the  pulpit  is  material  and 
striking.  About  the  Christian  teacher  are  gathered  a  congregation  of  every 
Tariety  of  intelligence,  and  age,  and  talent,  and  pursuit  To  him  they  listen  on 
themes  of  the  deepest  interest  for  time  and  for  eternity.  To  him  they  look  for 
the  interpretation  of  a  religion  revealed  in  ancient  and  unknown  languages. 
From  him  they  expect  the  substance  of  truth  on  questions  of  vital  importance, 
and  which  lie,  many  of  them,  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  studies,  and  above 
their  capacity.  To  him  they  go  for  spiritual  counsel  in  the  trials  of  the  aoul, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  calamity,  and  in  the  prospect  of  death.  To  hioi  is 
specially  intrusted  the  supervision  of  moral  and  religious  education. 

In  these  high  trusts  and  duties,  what  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  whose 
understanding  commands  no  respect,  whose  opinions  want  the  dignity  which 
mind  confers,  and  whose  attempts  at  eloquence  perpetually  remind  his  audience 
of  imbecility,  for  which  goodness  is  no  substitute,  and  ignorance,  for  which 
grace  does  not  itself  atone.  Goodness  is,  it  is  true,  better  than  greatness ; 
charity,  more  precious  than  gifts.  But  a  sound  understanding  and  a  cultivated 
mind  are  indispensable  to  the  right  dividing  of  the  word  of  truth.  Our  Burtons 
and  Harrises  and  Emmonses,  who  have  held  towns  together  through  a  long 
ministry,  have  been  workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed.  And  candidates 
for  the  honorable  office  of  a  religious  teacher,  must  secure  the  reputation  of 
mmrior  mind  and  ampU  reaoturces  of  knowledge,  or  all  the  shows  of  art,  the 
efforts  for  effect,  in  the  sacred  desk,  will  soon  lose  their  charm ;  and  people 
will  lend  a  reluctant  ear  even  to  the  sublime  and  delightful  messages  of 
salvation. 

But  we  hasten  to  another  topic,  the  connection  of  what  may  be  called  ike 
propneixes  of  the  miniairy  with  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 

Propriety,  as  well  as  intellect,  is  eloquent  It  is  not  enough  to  have  mind — 
to  be  furnished  with  learning,  in  order  to  inspire  confidence  and  command 
regard.  There  is  a  kind  of  intellect,  that  rhpeU  instead  of  aiirading.  There 
is  a  keenfteBSj  which  men  are  afraid  of;  an  acumen,  a  sharpness,  from  which 
they  shrink  back.  There  is,  also,  a  precise,  systemaiic  habit  of  mind,  and  there 
is  a  phiUfSophie  stjfle  of  discourse,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  saying  and 
doing  thmgs,  that  kills  the  life  and  spirit  of  truth. 

And,  what  is  more  to  be  deplored,  there  is  a  professional  habit  of  viewing 
and  treating  things  sacred,  which  is  so  at  war  with  nature  and  the  heart,  that 
It  cannot  be  carried  into  our  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  either 
excludes  a  man  from  the  sympathies  of  social  life,  or  compels  him  to  present 
the  monstrous  spectacle  of  a  two-fold  man — ^tbe  man  of  smiles  and  cheeHubiess 
in  real  life,  and  the  funereal  visage  of  artificial  gravity  and  awe  in  the  services 
of  religion. 

Judgment  is  eloquent  Want  of  judgment  may  be  shown,  in  not  adapting 
truth  to  the  condition  and  character  of  men ;  in  assuming,  always,  a  hostiie, 
antagonist  attitude ;  in  presenting  doctrines  in  extravagant  lights ;  in  ascribing 
all  evils  to  some  single  source;  in  resolving  all  virtues  into  some  particular 
mce ;  in  assailing  classes  of  men,  almost  as  if  we  loved  to  see  them  vmthe. 
In  these  ways,  we  fail  to  follow  out,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  parochial  life,  the 
great  principles  of  wisdom,  and  fitness,  and  kindness,  which  constitute  so  much 
of  all  that  commends  the  minister  of  Christ,  as  well  as  other  men,  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  of  human  society  in  aU  times  and  in  every  part  of  the 
worid. 

A  clergyman  is  to  t>e  an  example  to  the  flock,  a  model  of  character.  What 
he  teaches  he  is  expected  to  practice.  The  rules  of  good  breeding,  of  courtesy, 
of  hospitality,  of  jusdce,  integrity,  fidelity,  charity,  which  he  inculcates,  it 
belongs  to  him  to  exemplify.  Hundreds  of  eyes  watch  him.  A  severe  stand- 
ard is  applied  to  him.    In  dressy  in  social  intercourse,  in  the  transaction  of 
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pecuniary  bunneas,  he  may  not  forget,  that  be  ia  called  to  ahow  how  bemUifid 
iff  a  holy  fifty  bow  purifying,  and  lovely,  and  ennobling  is  the  spirit  of  true 
piety. 

In  all  these  respects  no  Chesterfield  is  needed  to  teach  us  manners;  no 
Bacon  or  Franklin  to  teach  us  morals.  The  best  of  all  guides  are  the  spon- 
taneous suggestions  of  good  sense  and  true  love.  Under  their  full  influence, 
we  shall  hardly  err  in  any  tiling  essential,  and  rarely  offend  even  in  trivial 
matters.  But  this  love  and  this  good  sense  are  to  be  cherished  and  nursed 
like  other  traits.  They  may  not  be  neglected.  They  die  otU  of  an  unffuarded 
and  uncultivated  mind.  They  are  choked  by  gross  tastes,  and  indulgences, 
and  passions.  It  is  not  safe  to  these  virtues  even  to  go  with  ones  shoes  un- 
blacked,  and  his  coat  unbrushed,  and  a  collar  that  ought  to  have  been  changed 
yesterday.  The  usages  of  life,  where  we  live,  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 
The  rules  of  delicacy,  of  decorum,  of  propriety  may  be  disregarded,  and  the 
ofience  forgiven  because  the  good  man  does  not  know  gny  beUer.  But  not  to 
know  better  is  a  defect,  though  it  may  not  be  a  sin. 

And  we  may  rely  on  it,  that  every  thing  which  lets  down  the  character  ^  the 
many  every  thing  offensive  to  taste  or  moral  sensibility,  which  attaches  to  his 
name,  is  so  much  detracted  from  his  power  in  the  pulpit.  Every  disagreeable, 
or  ludicrous,  or  vulgar  association,  diminishes  the  force  of  the  most  conclusive 
reasoning,  and  impairs  the  influence  of  the  most  efficient  appeals  to  the  heart. 

His  very  residence,  the  parsonage  itself,  speaks  for  him.  There  is  an  un- 
favorable association  of  baldness,  and  carelessness,  and  coldness  connected  with 
that  awkward,  over-large,  half  finished  bouse,  without  a  fence,  or  a  tree,  or  a 
decent  outbuilding  on  the  premises.  A  man's  mind  will  not  work  kindly  in 
such  a  place.  All  our  ideas  of  the  frugal  neatness,  the  simple  tastefulness,  the 
charming  air  of  comfort  and  repose — ideas  rendered  familiar  by  the  customs 
of  our  ancestors — the  green,  embowered,  fragrant,  intellectual  dwelling  place 
of  successive  generations  of  rural  pastors,  all  these  are  painfully  violated  by 
such  a  parsonage.  And  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  sermon,  thought  out  in  so 
uninviting  a  place,  though,  like  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  it  may  smell  of 
the  lamp,  would  be  really  improved  by  the  redolence  of  "  the  sweet  briar  and 
the  vine  and  the  twisted  eglantine." 

The  only  other  consideration,  which  we  propose  to  suggest,  is  the  connection 
of  the  place  and  circumstances  of  public  worship  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit 

Religion  is,  indeed,  a  duty,  and  the  greatest  of  all  duties.  And,  were  it 
austere  and  painful,  the  divine  worship  would  still  be  binding  upon  us;  we 
should  still  be  held  to  bring  our  sacrifices  to  the  dreadful  Godhead.  But  the 
sense  of  duty  is  not  the  only  feeling  appealed  to  by  our  religion.  All  our 
active  principles  are  made  to  minister  to  it  Taste  and  the  social  feeling,  and 
«ven  pride  itself  are  employed  to  add  to  the  sense  of  religious  obligation. 
These  principles  all  operate  in  making  the  place  of  worship  a  means  of  Chris- 
tian influence,  an  auxiliary  to  the  truth.  There  is  something  so  repulsive  in 
an  ill  adapted,  neglected,  shattered,  slovenly,  uncomfortable  house,  that  religion 
is  not  honored  by  it  The  gospel  is  not  so  well  preached,  nor  so  well  heard, 
in  such  a  place.  A  disagreeable  association  is  attached  to  every  thing  done  in 
it,  and  to  every  body  seen  there. 

What  is  the  language  of  such  a  spectacle,  to  the  world  ?  Near  a  bright 
flourishing  village,  or,  perhaps,  on  the  bleak  top  of  a  distant  hill,  stands  a  great, 
high,  greyish  building,  with  a  tall  leaning  spire,  a  multitude  of  windows,  once, 
no  doubt,  well  glazed,  three  double  doors  that  cannot  be  shut,  and  here  and 
there  a  clapboard  hanging  by  one  end.  Within  are  large  square  boxes,  with 
narrow  seats  and  high  backs ;  a  pulpit  in  the  form  of  a  deep  tub  fixed  high  in 
one  side  of  the  house ;  and,  in  severe  weather,  a  sheet  iron  stove,  prevented 
from  setting  fire  to  the  house  by  a  pile  of  bricks  on  each  side,  having  a  pipe 
distilling  pyroligneous  acid  along  the  aisles  and  upon  the  pews;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  all  these  things,  on  a  pleasant  Sabbath,  an  audience  of 
some  sixty  or  a  hundred,  scattered  over  the  floor  and  galleries  of  a  house  large 
enough  to  hold  a  thousand. 
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The  people  of  the  place  indalge  themselves  with  every  comibrt  at  home ; 
live  in  neatly  finished,  bright  painted,  well  enclosed,  shaded,  vine  clidd  cottages, 
or  more  spacious  and  costly  mansions  of  stone  or  brick,  thoroughly  warmed, 
and  in  perfect  repair.  Even  their  barns  are  well  cared  for,  close,  and  often 
painted. 

What  is  the  import  of  this  contrast  ?  What  but  that,  in  the  esteem  of  this 
people,  it  is  well  enough  for  us  to  live  in  houses  of  cedar,  while  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  our  Grod  remaineth  under  curtains  ? 

Of  all  places  in  the  world  the  house  of  our  God  should  be  rooet  carefully 
adapted  to  invite  the  thoughtless  and  the  young,  the  indolent  and  the  worldly, 
the  lovers  of  their  own  comfort  and  accommodation.  These  comprise  tbe 
greatest  part  of  society.  These  are  the  lost,  whom  the  gospel  comes  to  save. 
A  cushioned  seat,  a  carpeted  aisle,  an  oroan  even,  and,  more  than  all,  a  well 
trained  choir,  are  not  mere  superfluities,  or  luxuries;  they  help  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God  to  a  fastidious  world.  They  are  part  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit. 

Could  we  inspire  the  young  with  a  holy  respect,  a  cheerful  afiection  for  the 
sanctuary,  could  we  weave  into  the  tissue  of  their  first  thoughts  delightful 
fisetings  of  attachment  to  tbe  house  of  our  God,  could  we  gather  round  the 
place  of  their  youthful  worship  the  sweet  influences  of  reverence  for  truth  and 
goodness,  how  much  oflener  would  they  be  found  departing  not  from  the  way 
they  should  go,  when  they  are  old.  Could  we  do  this,  how  rare  in  after  life 
would  be  that  rude,  vulgar  insensibility  to  moral  and  religious  considerations, 
which  meets  the  warm  tide  of  Christian  love,  as  the  rock  repels  the  wave ;  and 
receives  the  gentle  dews  of  grace,  as  the  desert  drinks  the  rain. 
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The  ibilowiog  notice  of  the  operations 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  General 
AMembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for 
the  last  year,  as  reported  to  the  Assembly 
at  its  session  in  May  Iai*t,  is  taken  from  the 
Presbyterian  for  June  19, 1841. 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  under 
the  care  of  the  Board  and  its  Auxlliiiries 
durine  the  last  year,  has  been  two  hundred 
and  eighteen.    Of  these  there  were, 

Students  of  Theology,    .  84 

In  Colleges,      ....  94 

In  Academies,  ....  29 

Teaching, 11 

We  have  ascertained  that  twenty  of  those 
under  our  care  have  graduated  during;  the 
year  ;  and  nineteen  have  been  licensed  and 
finished  their  studies. 

The  Board  remark  on  this  part  of  their 
report,  that  it  is  very  gratifying  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  those  under  their  care  are 
students  of  theology,  (84)  and  so  near  enter- 
ing the  field  of  labor.  An  unusually  large 
proportion  also  of  those  pursuing  literary 
and  scientific  studies  are  so  far  advanced  as 
to  have  entered  college,  (94).  But  where 
are  those  who  shall  fill  the  places  which 
these  will  soon  leave  vacant  ? 


Only  thirty-eight  new  beneficiaries  have 
been  received  during  the  year. 

Although  the  Hoard  of  Education  exhibits 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  yet  we  feel  some  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  this  an  evidence  of  the 
decline  of  interest  in  the  cau^ie,  until  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  deficiency  in  the 
number  is  not  made  up  in  the  quality  of  I  he 
material.  We  want  to  see  very  many  de- 
voting  themselves  to  Christ  in  the  uiinUtry 
of  reconciliation,  but  we  are  equally  anxious 
(hat  only  such  should  undertake  ihe  work 
as  have  the  requisite  talents,  and  are  moved 
(hereto  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

During  the  year  the  Treasurer  has  re- 
ceived twenty-one  thousand  and  farty^tvc 
dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Board. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  in 
relation  to  agencies,  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion: 

We  have  corresponded  pretty  extensively, 
and  made  many  inquiries,  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  judicious  and  influential  individoals 
in  different  parts  of  the  church,  and  the 
answer  is  uniform :  You  must  have  agents. 
Even  those  who  are  wilting  to  do  Ihe  work 
in  their  own  congregations,  (and  there  are 
some  who  are  willing  to  do  It,  and  able 
to  do  it  well,)  are  satisfied  that  others  will 
not  do  it.    We  will  sute  a  few  Acta,  from 
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which  the  Qeneral  Assembly  may  draw 
Iheir  own  inferences.  In  one  Presbytery, 
west  of  the  AUef^hany  Mountain,  tlie  year 
before  last  our  General  Agent  visited  one 
church,  and  the  pastor  of  that  church 
agreed  to  visit  the  other  churches  in  the 
Presbytery,  without  charge  to  the  Board. 
The  amount  received  that  year  was  f562 
82 — averaging  about  22  cents  for  each  com- 
monlcaot.  Last  year  they  were  visited  by 
no  agent,  and  ^4  20  was  received — less 
than  two  cents  for  each  communicant. 
Sometimes  Presbyteries  resolve  that  the 
collections  in  their  churches  shall  be  taken 
without  the  intervention  of  agents.  In  such 
cases  we  never  intrude.  The  churches  in 
one  of  the  Presbyteries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  the  year  before  last  was  vis- 
ited by  a  member  of  the  Presbytery,  as 
Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  he 
collected  $346  98.  Last  year  the  Preshy- 
tery  resolved  that  the  members  should  l>e 
directed  to  take  collections  for  our  several 
Bosrds,  without  the  intervention  of  agents ; 
and  we  received  $123  04 — less  than  three 
and  a  half  cents  for  egch  communicant. 

There  is  another  Presbytery  in  this  part 
of  the  Church,  which  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  has  professed  not  to  desire  the  visits 
of  agents,  but  to  be  permitted  to  do  the 
work  themselves.  This  Presbytery  has 
over  20  churches,  and  nearly  3,000  com- 
municants. Last  year,  one  church  in  that 
Presbytery  contributed  $60,  and  another 
$3  80,  wnich  was  the  whole  amount  re- 
ceived, although  the  Board  is  supporting 
at  least  seven  young  men  who  have  been 
recommended  to  us  by  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  that  Presbytery. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Presbyterian  we 
find  the  following  document  published  by 
the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Education ; 
which  indicates  the  strength  and  sincerity 
of  the  solicitude  which  begins  to  be  felt  in 
that  portion  of  our  American  Zion,  in  view 
of  the  decrease  of  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try. The  Editor  of  the  Presbyterian  thus 
introduces  it  to  the  notice  of  his  readers. 

We  would  call  the  most  earnest  attention 
of  our  ministers  and  churches  to  the  fol- 
lowing document  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  Candidates  for  the 
MinUtry,  The  deplorable  fact  that  the 
number  of  young  men  of  suitable  piety  and 
talents  preparing  for  the  ministry,  to  steadily 
declining,  is  but  too  painfully  evident.  Not 
only  is  there  a  decrease  In  the  number  under 
the  care  of  the  Board  ;  but  they  have  ascer- 
tained, by  thorough  inquiry,  that  the  diminu- 
tion is  quite  as  great,  of  those  who  are  pre- 
paring lor  the  ministry  at  their  own  expense, 
in  colleges  and  academies.  The  number 
in  advanced  stages  of  education  has  dimin- 


ished less  sensibly,  because  those  classes 
are  still  supplied  by  the  fruits  of  revivals  of 
religion  enjoyed  some  years  ago.  But  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  course,  the  decrease 
is  melancholy  and  alarming. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  proposal 
now  put  forth  by  the  Board,  and  which  was 
originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Alexander,  to 
observe  a  private  concert  of  prayer  for  the 
increase  of  laborers,  every  Sabbath  mornings 
will  be  met  and  faithfully  maintained  by  all 
who  love  the  interests  of  Zion,  until  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  are  opened,  and  a  blessing 
poured  out  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it.  And  we  cannot  but 
express  the  hope,  that  the  venerable  fathers 
at  Princeton,  will  be  able  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Board,  and  while  the  prayers  of  the 
pious  are  secretly  ascending  to  the  *<  Lord 
of  the  harvest,''  we  have  good  reason  to 
expect  a  rich  blessing  on  their  labors. 

**  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Alexander,  on  the  subject 
of  the  decrease  of  Candidates  for  the  Min- 
istry, beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  Board 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  viz. 

"  I.  That  it  is  a  painful  fact,  while  the 
field  for  ministerial  labor  is  enlarging,  and 
God,  in  bis  providence,  has  recently  re- 
moved by  death  a  number  of  valuable  min- 
isters, and  has  laid  aside  otliers  from  active 
labors,  by  disease ; — the  number  of  young 
men  offering  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  has  been  for  some  time  de- 
creasing. 

"  2.  That,  as  according  to  the  divine 
constitution,  it  is  especially  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  that  sinners  are  to  be  con- 
verted, sainis  edified,  and  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  the  world  maintained  and  advanced, 
it  becomes  all  the  friends  of  religion,  to  look 
at  this  subject  with  deep  interest,  and 
seriously  inquire  what  is  their  duty  in  the 
present  state  of  things. 

**  3.  That  it  be  recommended  to  Chris- 
tians to  remember  this  subject  frequently 
in  their  prayers;  and  that  there  may  be 
a  private  concert  of  prayer  for  this  object, 
that  it  be  specifically  made  a  subject  of 
prayer  in  the  secret  devotion  of  every  Sab- 
bath morning ;  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
would  send  forth  laborers  Into  his  harvest. 

*'  4.  That  it  be  recommended  to  pastors* 
frequently  to  remember  this  subject  in  the 
public  prayers  of  the  sanctuary  ;  and  take 
opportunities  to  present  it  in  their  preaching; 
and  that  where  they  have  in  their  congre- 
gations young  men  of  piety  and  talents,  Aiey 
propose  to  them  for  their  serious  and  prayer- 
ful consideration,  whether  it  be  not  their 
duty  to  seek  preparation  to  serve  the  Lord 
in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

**  6.  That  the  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  be 
respectfully  and  earnestly  requested,  to 
preach  on  this  subject,  at  such  times,  and 
in  such  places  as  may  suit  their  convemanee« 
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tad  not  interfere  with  tbeir  other  numeroiM 
end  important  duties. 

**  6.  That  the  Secretary  transmit  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  Dre.  Alexander  and 
Miller;  and  also  have  them  published  in 
the  Presbyterian." 

A  true  copy, 

M.  B.  Hops,  See'y. 

After  the  reception  of  this  Report,  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  following 
Resolution. 

**  BeBolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the 
■ttgl^estions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
General  Assembly  do  earnestly  recommend 
to  all  the  churches  under  their  care,  that  on 
the  6rst  Sabbath  of  November  next,  special 
prayer  bt  offered  in  all  our  churches  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send 
forth  more  laborers  into  bis  harvest." 

In  reference  to  this  appointment,  the 
Editor  of  the  Charleston  Observer  inquires : 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  all  our  ministers 
to  prepare  special  sermons  for  this  occasion 
-showing;  that  the  state  of  the  church  and 
the  world  requires  a  very  larjre  increase  to 
the  number  of  laborers  now  in  the  gospel 
vineyard — that  it  is  as  obligatory  now  as 
ever  to  make  this  the  special  subject  of 

E raver  to  the  Head  of  the  Church—that,  as 
e  holds  the  hearts  of  ail  in  his  hands,  he 
may,  in  answer  to  prayer — and  if  prayer  be 
offered  in  faith,  that  he  tnU  incline  many 
to  the  Gospel  Ministry  who  shall  prove 
hright  and  shining  lights  in  the  church,  and 
that  he  may  render  more  efficient  the  ser- 
▼ices  of  those  who  have  been  called  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  ?  It  is  a  general  com- 
plaint that  the  candidates  for  the  holy  office 
are  but  few.  But  why  is  It  so  ?  May  it 
not  be  because  prayer  has  not  been  made 
to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest .'  Our  church 
has  also  been  visited  with  deep  affliction. 
A  number  of  our  ministers  have  been  re- 
cently called  to  their  final  account.  It  is 
therefore  a  loud  call  upon  the  church  to 
humble  herself  before  God,  and  to  beseech 
his  interposition  to  supply  their  place,  as 
well  as  to  provide  for  the  other  extensive 
wastes  in  his  vineyard,  and  for  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth  which  are  full  of  the 
nabitations  of  cruelty.  And  should  the  dny 
be  properly  observed,  may  it  not  be  attend- 
ed with  a  blessing  ? 
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A  NOTICE  of  the  Anniversary  of  this  So- 
ciety at  New  York,  May  18,  1841,  was 
given  ia  the  Journal  for  August    The  fol- 


lowing is  an  extract  from  the  Anmwl  Report 

of  the  Directors. 

In  the  recent  movements  of  Providence 
there  are  also  some  things  to  efdighten  and 
instruct  ta.    It  has  heen  the  folly  of  mao 
in  every  age  to  forsake  the  ways  of  God, 
and  lean  to  his  own  understanding.     EveQ 
where  duty  is  plain,  and  the  time  of  doings 
it  and  the  manner  of  doing  it  are  made  ex* 
plicit,  men  have  been  disposed  to  resort  to 
new  and  untried  expedients.    The  inquiry 
has  been  oflen  made,  '  Cannot  the  world  be 
converted  by  some  shorter  method  thaa  by 
the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  preaching  f* 
Can  it  not  be  done  by  the  press  ?    By  edu- 
cation ?     By  civilization  and  the  arts  of  life  ? 
Cannot  the  ministry  be  supplied  by  some 
readier  methods  ?    Cannot  some  portion  of 
the  long  process  of  preparation  i>e  dispensed 
with  ?    All  these  expedients  have  been  tried, 
and  all  have  resulted  in  the  most   signal 
failure.     The   method   which  Christ   pre* 
scribed  when  he  said,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel,"  is  the  only 
one  that  has  been  found  successful.     Here 
the  church  has  her  commission,  and  the 
whole  of  it ;  she  is  told  not  only  what  to 
do,  but  how  to  do  it.    The  press    education 
— civilization,  and  the  arts  of  life,  have  each 
their  place.     As  collateral  instrumentalities, 
they  have  an  important  place.    But  to  trust 
in  these  without  the  living  ministry,  is  to 
shut  our  eyes  against  the  whole  testimony 
of  God's  word,  and  the  whole  experience  of 
fifty  generations  since  that  word  was  given. 

If  there i>e  any  one  question  of  policy  or 
duty  which  may  be  regarded  as  settled  con- 
clusively and  forever,  it  is  that  the  grands 
the  prominent  nutrumentaUty  by  which 
the  world  i$  to  be  converted,  is  preaching. 
Recent  events  are  replete  with  the  most 
conclusive   demonstrations  of  this    truth. 
And,  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  insisting,  as  it  ever 
has  done,  on  a  thorough  training  for  the 
ministry,  if  ever  a  doubt  of  its  wisdom  was 
entertained,  that  doubt  should  be  entertained 
no  longer.     Whatever  of  new  light  God  has 
shed   upon  our  pathway  in   this  respect, 
serves  not  only  to  confirm  the  positkms  on 
which  we  have  formerly  acted,  but  also  to 
illustrate  more  fully  these  before  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  many  other  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  our  plans.     More 
than  this,  our  whole  work  has  heen  seen  to 
hold  an  importance  in  the  enterprises  of  the 
church,  which  has  hitherto  been  but  par- 
tially appreciated. 

No  one  can  contemplate  the  great  system 
of  God's  operations  as  a  whole,  and  duly 
estimate  the  relative  importance  of  its  sev- 
eral parts,  and  not  see  distinctly  that  that 
department,  which  embraces  the  selection 
and  the  training  of  the  future  ministry  of 
the  church,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  be  fundamental  to  all  the  rest.  If  this 
fails  or  falters,  many  other  paru  of  the  work 
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will  be  feeble  and  peralyzed.  This  enter- 
prise, therefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
competitor  with  others,  or  as  a  riVal  to 
others,  but  as  a  part  of  one  great  system  of 
operations,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  whole,  and  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  all.  It  belongs  to  no  sect,  or  school,  or 
party.  In  the  spirit  of  that  noble  Christian 
Catholicism,  which  looks  above  all  narrow 
sectarian  distinctions,  it  embraces  within 
the  circle  of  its  regards  the  whole  family  of 
man.  Its  field  is  the  world.  Its  object  is 
the  supply  of  a  godly,  learned  ministry  for 
the  world,  and  its  work  will  not  be  done  till 
the  last  of  the  dark  plains  of  the  earth  shall 
be  illuminated  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  Directors  feel,  therefore,  that  those 
'  on  whom  it  devolves  to  conduct  au  enter- 
prise such  as  this,  are  intrusted  with  a  high 
and  solemn  responsibility.  They  do  not 
unduly  magnify  their  office  when  they  say, 
that  to  be  the  instruments,  at  a  day  liice 
this,  of  introducing  to  the  ministry  of  the 
church  such  a  number  of  the  brightest  of 
her  sons  as  they  have  now  in  training — men 
who  are  probably  to  be  her  pioneers  to  mil- 
lennial glory — men  perhaps  to  stand  on  the 
watch-tower  when  the  millennium  shall 
come,  and  all  to  be  workers  with  God  In 
the  process  of  its  introduction,  involves  in 
their  view  higher,  grander,  holier  responsi- 
bilities than  kings  or  conquerors  ever  have 
sustained.  They  will  not,  therefore,  con- 
ceal  or  suppress  the  deep  solicitude  with 
which  they  have  watched  the  movements 
of  this  Society  at  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress. 

Why  a  cause  >like  this — one  which  lies 
confessedly  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  of  benevolent  action,  should 
be  allowed  to  languish,  has  been  with  the 
Directors  a  subject  of  anxious  investigation. 
They  have  sought  diligently  to  ascertain 
the  cause. 

Is  the  church  supplied  with  a  competent 
ministry  I  And  is  the  work  of  the  Educa- 
tion Society  done  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  the 
churches  already  organized  have  not  more 
than  half  a  supply.  Even  the  Presbyterian 
church,  which  certainly  is  not  behind  her 
sisters  of  other  denominations,  in  her  efforts 
to  supply  a  competent  ministry,  has  hut 
about  one  half  as  many  actual  laborers  in 
the  ministry  as  she  has  churches  already 
established.  An  additional  number,  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  of  her  ministry,  might 
be  employed  where  new  churches  could 
and  should  be  planted  without  delay ;  and 
probably  half  that  number  more  could  be 
employed  in  her  home  and  foreign  missions. 
In  many  of  the  other  denominations,  the 
destitution  is  still  greater.  So  far  is  the 
work  from  being  done — or  from  having 
arrived  at  a  stage  which  will  justify  a  relaxa- 
tion of  eflbrt,  that  it  requires  to  be  increased 
at  this  hour  tenfold,  and  then  it  would  take 
one  entire  generation  to  furnish  to  the  whole 
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country  a  supply  equal  Co  that  of  foine  of 

the  older  settlements. 

It  has  been  said  also  that  there  are  many 
ministers  unemployed  now.  The  Directors 
have  inquired  diligently  into  this  subject 
aUo,  and  they  have  been  surprised  to  find 
the  number  of  ministers  unempk>yed,  and 
Who  are  in  any  sense  candidates  far  the 
pastoral  office,  so  small.  There  is  not  a 
State  in  the  Union  in  which  the  number  of 
candidates  fur  settlement  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  vacant  churches.  And  but  two 
States  in  which  there  are  half  as  many  can- 
didates as  there  are  vacant  churches. 

Of  the  k)ng  list  of  ministers  **  withont 
charge/'  of  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
many  are  superannuated.  Some  are  laid 
aside  by  disease.  Others  are  engaged  in 
colleges  and  seminaries,  and  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Others  as  secretaries 
and  agents  of  our  benevolent  institutions. 
The  number  who  are  actually  candidates 
for  the  pastoral  office  is  very  small — smaller 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  and  to 
the  demands  of  the  church,  than  In  former 
years. 

There  are,  and  there  ever  have  been, 
some  men  in  the  ministry  who  were  not 
acceptable  to  the  churches,  and  who  were 
not  readily  employed — men  who  had  per- 
haps mistaken  their  calling,  or  who  had 
nought  the  field  of  tiieir  labor  in  portions  of 
the  church  to  which  their  talents  were  not 
well  adapted.  But  that  this  number  is 
greater  than  formerly  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population,  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  operation  of  the 
Education  Society  has  been  to  diminish 
rather  than  to  increase  the  number  of  un- 
e4n ployed  ministers.  By  that  thorough 
course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry  which 
is  required  by  this  Society,  the  standard  of 
ministerial  qualification  has  been  sensibly 
elevated,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  quali- 
fications of  the  ministry  are  increased,  and 
the  office  is  filled  with  abler  and  better  men, 
the  number  unemployed  will  of  course  be 
diminished.  If  ail  were  thoroughly  trained, 
and  were  in  other  respects  well  qualified, 
few  if  any  would  be  unemployed. 

The  Board  have  also  during  the  year 
instituted  another  series  of  investigations, 
to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  their  bene- 
ficiaries have  actually  entered  the  ministry, 
and  what  portion  have  failed  by  the  way. 
Within  the  bounds  of  the  Philadelphia  Edu- 
cation Society  the  investigation  has  been 
completed.  In  other  parts  it  is  stiii  in  pro- 
gress. In  that  Auxiliary  the  whole  number 
who  have  received  assistance  from  the  So- 
ciety is  94.  Of  these,  88  have  already 
received  licensure ;  37  are  still  pursuing 
study  with  the  ministry  in  view;  and  6 
have  died  ;  leaving  only  13 — less  than  one 
seventh  of  the  whole,  who  from  all  causes 
put  together,  have  failed  by  the  way— e 
result  in  thifl  case  more  favorable  by  far 
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thtn  can  reawnably  be  expected  in  the 
Society  at  lurge. 

The  Board  have  also  made  extensive  in- 
quiries respecting  the  character  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries, and  their  general  prospects  of  use- 
fulness in  the  church.  I*  or  this  purpose 
tliey  have  held  a  confidential  correspond- 
ence with  moat  of  the  seminaries,  culleges, 
and  preparatory  schools,  at  which  our  bene- 
ficisries  have  pursued  their  studies,  and  the 
returns  have  been  in  all  respects  highly 
satisfactory.  The  opinion  has  been  fre- 
quently and  confidently  expressed,  that 
were  the  influence  of  the  Education  Society 
to  terminate  with  the  college  course,  the 
indirect  influence  on  our  literary  institutions 
would  be  an  ample  remuneration. 


Mainx  Biunch. 
Thk  annual  meeting  of  this  Branch  was 
noticed  in  the  Journal  for  August,  and  an 
extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors 
was  promised  in  this  number.  The  entire 
Report  is  here  inserted.  A  large  part  of  it 
is  of  general  interest,  and  appropriate  to  the 
present  crisis,  and  is  worthy  of  an  attentive 
perusal. 

Associated  systematic  efforts  to  aid  indi- 

S^nt  young  men  of  piety  and  promise  in 
eir  education  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
had  been  made  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Maine,,  for  several  years  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Education  Society. 
The  Maine  Branch  of  that  Society,  which 
now  holds  its  twenty-third  anniversary,  was 
organized  in  November,  1S18.  Among 
thoie  who  we/'e  most  deeply  interested  in 
this  movement,  were  the  revered  and  be- 
loved Appleton  and  Paysoo.  During  the 
twenty-three  years  of  its  existence  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  Branch  have  been  200.  Of 
these,  16  have  died  before  the  completion  of 
their  preparatory  studies.  Some  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  or  from  other  causes, 
relinquishing  the  design  to  enter  the  minis- 
try, have  engaged  in  secular  employments. 
A  few  have  been  dismissed  for  want  of  con- 
tinued satisfactory  evidence  either  of  Chris- 
tian character,  or  of  competent  talents  and 
scholarship.  About  110  are  supposed  to 
have  become  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Of 
these,  30  have  at  this  time  the  paistoral  care 
of  churches  in  Maine.  Others  are  laboring 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Georgia.  One  is  a  missionary  of  the 
cross  at  Coiii^t^ntinople ;  two  have  gone  to 
the  Oregon  Territory ;  and  two  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Two  or  three  others 
are  expecting  to  labor  among  the  heathen. 
From  1 1  of  the  48  beneticiaries  reported 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  no  applications 
have  been  received  during  the  year,  and  | 
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6  others  in  the  course  of  the  year  have 

ceased  applying.  Eleven  new  applicants 
have  been  received  ;  7  in  the  third  stage  of 
their  education,  3  in  the  second,  and  ooe 
only  in  the  first  The  whole  number  now 
under  our  patronage  is  42 ;  19  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary ;  18  in  College,  and  5  pre- 
paring for  College. 

The  appropriations  of  the  year  have  been 
about  $2,650. 

The  whole  amount  received  by  our  treas- 
urer, has  been  $2,403  20,  including  m 
balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  of  $27  10.  Donations  and  contribu- 
tions, $  1 ,316  10.  The  notes  of  beneficiaries 
refunded,  |^123;  from  the  Parent  Society, 
$1,125  39.  At  the  close  of  the  last  yeair  of 
this  Society,  $628  were  due  to  benefi- 
ciaries.   About  the  same  sum  is  now  due. 

The  Education  Society  has  always  had 
to  encounter  a  larger  amount  of  prejudice, 
than    other    benevolent     enterprises,     in 
which  the   Christian  church  is  engaged. 
Many   suspicions    have    been    entertained 
respecting  its  operations,  which   a   better 
acquaintance  with  facts  would    have    re- 
moved.   The  complaint  Is  often  made,  that 
it  brings  forward  incompetent,  unworthy 
men.    Very  possibly  instances  of  this  nature 
have  occurred.    The  Directors  rely  upon 
the  testimony  of  teachers,  and  examining 
committees — and    they  may  have  recom- 
mended some  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to 
serve  God  and  their  fellow  men  in  some 
other  calling.    But  to  say  this  to  a  young 
man,  whose  heart  is  set  upon  preaching  the 
gospel,  is  exceedingly  trying.    It  is  often, 
also,  very  ditficult  to  decide.    Several  young 
men,  respecting  whose  ability  to  do  good 
their  teachers  were  very  doubtful,  have 
proved  eminently  useful.     A   professor  at 
Yale  College,  in  Connecticut,  where  have 
been  educated  a  large  number  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  American  Education  Society, 
has  made  very  particular  inquiries  respect- 
ing them,  and  the  result  is  as  follows.    ''A 
greater  portion  of  them  have  been  selected 
to    fill    the    offices  of    college    professors 
and  teachers,  than  of    the   rest  of    thHr 
classes.    Of  the  three  Institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  two  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
Society.    More  than  half  of  those,  who  have 
gone  from  Yale  College  upon  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, have  been  of  this  class ;  and  among 
the  new  settlements  in  our  own  country 
they  are  to  be  found  every  where.     They 
have  been  settled,  as  pastors  of  churches  in 
several  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
Northern,  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern 
States,  and   many   would   be   surprised  to 
learn,  how  much  of  the  moral  power  of  our 
country  is  now  in  their  hands." 

Another  occasion  of  prejudice  against  this 
Society  has  been  the  apprehension,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  aid  afibrded  by  it,  youog 
men  while  receiving  their  education,  are 
saved  Irom  the  wholesome  necessity  of  per- 
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flonal  effort  and  self-denial.  But  will  60  or 
80  dollars  a  year  pay  all  their  expenses?  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  obliged  to  practise 
rigid  economy,  and  to  put  forth  many  an 
effort  towards  their  own  support 

Of  late  the  idea  has  gone  abroad,  that  en- 
deavors to  bring  forward  more  ministers  are 
Injudicious,  because  already  there  are  more 
than  can  find  employment.  Now  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  frequent  dismission  of 
DHDisters,  and  the  excessive  fastidiousness 
of  some  churches  in  respect  to  ministerial 
quali6cations,the  parsimoniousness  of  many 
destitute  societies  and  the  impoverishment 
of  others,  once  both  able  and  willing  to  sus- 
tain the  ministration  of  the  Gospel,  as  also 
the  diminished  resources  of  our  Home  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  have  occasioned  quite  a 
number  of  valuable  ministers  to  be  for  a 
season  thrown  out  of  employ.  And  yet  the 
churches  are  far  from  being  fully  supplied. 
Even  in  New  England,  where  there  are 
209  parishes  without  settled  pastors,  the 
present  supply  does  not  exceed  the  actual 
demand.  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
there  remaineth  yet  much  land  to  be  pos- 
sessed ;  and  the  laborers  that  can  be  found, 
if  you  estimate  the  number  needed  by  the 
work  to  be  done,  are  but  few.  When  the 
supply  is  spoken  of,  as  exceeding  the  de- 
mand, the  extent  of  the  demand  is  not  com- 
puted according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel.  What  was  the  demand  for  the 
mission  of  Christ,  and  for  that  of  the  apos- 
tles ?  Did  earnest  petitions  go  up  to  Heav- 
en for  the  gift  of  a  Saviour,  before  one  was 
provided  f  Were  urgent  applications  made 
from  heathen  countries,  or  even  from  the 
cities  and  villages  of  Judea,  for  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  before  the  Lord  Jesus  raised  up 
and  sent  forth  the  kpostles  ?  Did  those  who 
originated  heathen  missions  in  modern  times, 
wait  until  heathen  nations  literally  present- 
ed the  request,  *  Come  over  and  help  us  ?  * 
When  the  American  Board  fitted  out  the 
first  mission  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  was 
it  known  that  the  people  of  those  Islands 
had  cast  away  their  idols,  and  were  waiting 
for  God*8  law  ?  Were  no  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  sent  into  the  waste  places  of  our  own 
land,  until  churches  were  first  formed  and 
parishes  organized,  and  funds  provided  for 
their  support?  Our  Father  in  Heaven 
adapts  his  favors  not  to  our  deserts  btit  to 
our  neeessiiies — not  to  our  erroneous  im- 
pressions, but  to  our  actual  condition.  And 
his  direction  to  us  is,  '  Be  ye  merciful,  even 
as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  merciful. 
Freely  ye  have  received ;  freely  give.' 
People  do  not  heed  the  gospel  the  less,  be- 
cause they  know  not  its  value,  but  the 
more.  Let  them  have  it,  they  will  learn 
Its  value.  The  Good  Shepherd  came  down 
from  heaven  to  earth  to  seek  after  the  sheep 
that  had  gone  astray.  He  did  not  wait,  un- 
til they  solicited  his  aid.  He  came  in  pur- 
suit of'^  them.  He  sent  forth  his  apostles 
also,  not  becanae  their  servieea  were  de- 


sired. It  was  the  cry  of  the  world's  neces* 
sities,  rather  than  of  their  prayers,  which 
moved  the  heart  of  Infinite  Love.  And  it  is 
this,  which  must  move  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians. Men  mfist  be  raised  up  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  world  lying  In  wickedness  and 
perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  And  if 
the  wants  of  men  are  the  Christian  measure 
of  demand,  there  is  certainly  no  danger  at 
present  of  furnishing  too  great  a  supply. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  ministers 
must  be  supported.  It  is  the  ordinance  of 
God  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel, 
should  live  by  the  Gospel.  To  what  pur- 
pose  are  men  brought  into  the  field  that 
cannot  be  sustained  ? 

Are  we  then  to  make  our  calculation  up- 
on the  principle  that  the  state  of  our  coun- 
try  is  always  to  continue,  as  for  a  few  years 
past  it  has  been  ?  that  there  is  to  be  no  re- 
vival of  business  ?  no  return  of  prosperity  ? 
that  churches  and  parishes  now  embarrassed 
by  debt,  and  enfeebled  by  poverty,  are  al- 
ways to  remain  so  ?  and  that  the  treasuries 
of  missionary  societies  are  never  again  to  be 
replenished  with  annually  increasing  sup- 
plies ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  Christian 
liberality  has  attained  its  maximum  ?  and 
that  nothing  more  of  zeal  and  of  self-denial 
in  doing  good  is  to  be  expected,  than  has 
yet  been  shown  ?  We  are  not  willing  to 
come  to  these  conclusions.  It  is  an  anima- 
ting fact  that  the  receipts  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  during  its  last 
year,  exceeded  those  of  the  year  preceding 
by  $7,000 ;  and  the  receipts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  during  the  first  9  months  of  ita 
current  year,  than  of  the  first  9  months  of 
the  year  preceding,  by  nearly  $18,000. 
We  would  confidently  hope  that  there  will 
be  an  increase  in  our  community,  not  only 
of  pecuniary  ability,  but  of  the  spirit  of  true 
benevolence,  that  Christians  redeemed  by 
the  bkxxl  of  the  Lamb,  will  labor  to  look 
less  at  their  own  things  and  more  at  those 
things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's;  and  cheer- 
fully to  retrench  in  those  expenditures, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  too  lib- 
erally to  lavish  upon  themselves,  that  they 
may  do  more  for  the  cause  of  iheir  Re- 
deemer and  the  salvation  of  their  fellow 
men. 

Unquestionably  it  is  much  to  be  desired, 
that  the  funds  of  our  Home  Missionary  So- 
cieties shou  Id  be  increased ;  most  urgent  is 
the  need  of  their  greater  efficiency ;  so  that 
they  may  not  only  afford  all  needed  assist- 
ance to  churches  already  established — but 
may  send  heralds  of  salvation  into  the  wil- 
derness to  preach  Christ  where  he  has 
scarcely  been  named,  and  may  give  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Gospel  to  those,  who  as  yet 
know  not  how  to  appreciate  them.  And 
who  that  has  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  or  the 
spirit  of  a  philanthropist,  can  ca^t  his  eye 
over  the  heathen,  or  the  Mohammedan 
world,  without  longing  for  the  wider  and 
yet  wider  diffusion  among  the  unevangel- 
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Bed  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel  ?  Shall  we 
then  abandoo  the  EUiucatioa  Society,  and 
give  all  that  we  can  spare  (o  the  missioDary 
caose  ?  Shall  it  be  said  to  the  810  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  American  EUlncation  Society, 
and  to  hundreds  of  young  men  beside,  who 
are  ready,  if  the  Lord  has  need  of  llieni  to 
consecrate  themselves  lo  this  service  or  the 
work  of  the  miuijttry«  *  Tour  services  are  not 
wanted — the  supply  of  ministers  is  even 
now  greater  than  the  demaiKl— endt*avor  to 
glori^  God  and  do  good  to  men  in  some 
other  occupation  ? '  1^1  such  a  course  be 
pursued,  the  consequences  will  be  most  dts- 
aatrous.  After  the  ranks  of  the  living  min- 
istry shall  have  been  thinned  by  death,  and 
the  number  of  destitute  churches,  and  of 
places  utterly  unsupplied  with  religious 
privileges,  shall  be  greatly  multiplied,  and 
new  doors  of  access  to  the  heathen  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  call  for  pastors  and  mis- 
sionaries shall  be  constantly  waxing  louder 
and  louder ;  then  must  the  churches  begin 
anew,  by  a  course  of  training  which  must 
occupy  many  years,  to  provide  for  those  ne- 
cearities,  which  will  need  immediate  re- 
lief. 

Sorely  this  is  not  the  plan  by  which  the 
command  of  the  risen  Saviour  can  best  be 
fulfilled.  He  would  have  us  pray  now,  and 
pny  without  ceasing,  that  laborers  may  be 
sent  forth :  and  He  would  have  us  aei  in 
agreement  with  our  prayers,  until  the  whole 
work  shall  be  done.  Let  not  parents  with- 
hold the  consecration  of  their  sons  to  Christ ; 
let  not  young  men  of  piety  and  talents 
withhold  the  consecration  of  themselves — 
let  not  the  churches  withhold  their  offer- 
faigs  from  the  Education  Society,  in  the  be- 
lief that  ministers  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  are  already  in  the  field.  It  is  not 
so.  Many  thousands  more  are  needed  at 
this  moment ;  and  the  need  of  them  will  be 
more  and  more  deeply  and  extensively  felt ; 
and  the  cry  will  be  heard  from  every  quar- 
ter— not  so  much  for  money  as  for  men — 
for  more  ministers  at  home,  for  more  mis- 
sionaries abroad.  Were  the  number  of  ben- 
eficiaries increased  fourfold,  our  own  land 
would  be  wide  enough  for  them  all. 

At  present  there  is  urgent  need  of  an  in- 
crease of  funds.  Already  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  in  this  State,  and  in  the  coon- 
try  at  large,  is  diminished  one  third,  and  there 
is  serious  danger  that  the  church  and  the 
world,  will  be  deprived  of  the  services  of 
many  gifted,  pious  young  men,  who  might 
do  valiantly  for  the  truth,  and  be  eminently 
successful  in  winning  souls  unto  Christ,  in 
consequence  of  the  worldliness  and  parsi- 
mony of  the  professed  folfowers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  There  is  need  of  more  Christ-like 
eompassioo  for  the  multitudes  that  are  liv- 
ing and  dying  as  sheep  that  have  no  shep- 
herd. There  is  need  of  more  enlarged 
views  of  human  wants,  and  of  the  ampli- 
tnde  of  that  provision,  which  infinite  love 
has  made  tor  the  supply  of  them.    Thero  is 


need  of  appreciating  more  justly  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  those  who  have  been 
brought  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  at  such 
a  day  as  this,  in  such  a  country  as  this. 
May  the  churches  of  Maine  have  wisdom 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times ;  and  may 
all  be  inBuenced  by  the  noble  amlntion  to 
do  what  they  can,  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  *• 


New  Hampshirz  Bbaitch. 

Thc  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Branch  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  was  held  at  Fraocestown,  In  con- 
nection with  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Association,  August  25, 184L  Rev.  Phiii- 
eas  Cook,  of  Lebanon,  presided.  After  de- 
votional exercises,  the  Report  of  the  Di- 
rectors was  read  and  accepted.  This  Re- 
port may  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
number  of  the  Journal.  Addresses  were 
then  made  by  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  Gen- 
eral Agent  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, for  Massachusetts;  Rer.  Samuel 
Lee,  of  New  Ipswich ;  and  the  Secreta- 
ry ot  the  Parent  Society.  Rer.  Nathan 
Lord,  D.  D.,  is  President  of  this  Society ; 
Rev.  Charies  B.  Hadduck,  Secretary  ;  Hon. 
Samuel  Morril,  Treasurer. 

North  Westebit  Bravch. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society, 
whose  field  of  operations  b  the  State  of 
Vermont,  was  held  at  Woodstock,  with  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1841.  Hon.  Charles  Marsh, 
L.L.  D.,  President  of  the  Branch,  m  the 
Chair.  The  Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and 
of  the  Directors  were  read  and  accepted. 
We  regret  that  we  are  unahle  to  furnish 
an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Parent  Society,  and  by  Rev. 
James  Meacham,  of  New  Haven.  Hon. 
Charles  Marsh,  L.L.  D.,  President ;  Rev. 
H.  F.  Leavitt,  Secretary ;  Joseph  Warner, 
Esq.,  Treasurer. 

WlKDSOR  C^UITTT  AUXILIARY,  Vt. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Weath- 
ersfield  Centre,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  23, 
1841.    The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Rev. 
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Saoiuel  Delano,  Secretary  of  the  Vemnont 
Domestic  Missionary  Society,  and  Rev.  T. 
S.  Hubbard.  The  following  Resolution, 
supported  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard,  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Education 
Society  is  an  economical,  effective  and  ju> 
dicious  method  of  doing  good  ;  and  is  wor- 
thy of  the  hearty  co-operallon  of  every 
friend  of  benevolence. 


MIDD/.B8EX  SouTK  AuxiLiA&r,  Ms. 

This  Auxiliary  held  its  Anniversary  at 
Sudbury,  in  conneclioB  with  the  Middlesex 
County  Conference  of  Churches,  on  Tues- 
day, Oct.  19,  1841,  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D. 
D.,  in  the  Chair.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Rev.  John  Storrs,  of  HoliistoD  ;  Rev.  David 
Brigham,  of  Framingham,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Education  Society. 

The  following  Resolutions,  moved  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Storrs,  were  adopted,  as  express- 
ing the  cordial  sense  of  the  meeting : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Body,  there  is  now  a  pressing  necessity  for 
the  agency  of  some  Institution  to  provide  a 
pious,  devoted,  efficient  and  learned  minis- 
try, for  the  demands  of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  we  cherish  a  warm  re- 
gard for  the  American  Education  Society, 
as  our  instrumentality  for  furnishing  such  a 
ministry ;  and  that  we  acltnowledge  our  ob- 
ligation to  sustain  it  by  our  funds. 

AUZIX.1A&Y  Education  Society  or 
Norfolk  Countt,  Ms. 

Thx  Norfolk  Auxiliary  Education  Society 
held  its  Annual  Meeting  at  Dorchester,  in 
Rev.  Dr.  Codman's  Church,  June  9, 1841. 
The  President,  Nathaniel  Miller,  M«  D., 
of  Franklin,  in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  of  Dedham.  The  Annu- 
al Sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Sewall 
Harding,  of  East  Medway,  from  Matthew 
vi.  10 ;  which  has  since  been  published. 
From  the  Treasurer's  Report,  it  appeared 
that  $698  65  had  been  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury during  the  last  year.  It  was  also  stated 
that  a  leg<icy  of  $50,  had  been  bequeathed 
to  the  Education  Society  by  an  individual  in 
Rev.  Dr.  Ide's  Society  in  Medway;  also  $100, 
by  one  of  Rev.  Mr.  Harding's  society. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  as 


Officers  of  the  Society.  Nathaniel  Miller, 
M.  D.,  President ;  Ebenezer  A1den,M.  D., 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  D.  D.,  Dea.  Jona- 
than Neweomb,  Vice  Presidents;  Rev. 
Samuel  W.  Cozzens,  Secretary  ;  Rev. 
John  Codman,D.  D.,  Treasurer  ;  Mr.  Lew- 
is Tucker,  Auditor;  Gen.  Nathaniel  Guild, 
General  Agent. 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  is  to  be  held 
in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk's  meeting  house,  in 
Wrentham,  and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Cozzens, 
of  Milton,  is  appointed  praacher  for  the 
occasion. 

At  the  several  meetings  of  Associations 
and  County  Conferences  of  Churches  in 
Massachusetts,  which  have  just  been  held, 
the  claims  of  the  Education  Society  have 
been  presented  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emer- 
son, General  Agent  of  the  Society  for 
Massachusetts,  by  the  Secretary,  and  by 
the  Pastors  of  the  churches;  and  very 
encouraging  indications  have  been  given  of 
a  continued  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
cause.  Resolutions,  in  some  instances,  in- 
troduced by  members  of  (he  respective 
meetings,  were  passed  with  more  than  or- 
dinary earnestness,  giving  assurance  to  the 
Society  of  such  co-operation  and  support  as 
in  the  present  crisis  may  seem  to  be 
especially  needed.  If,  in  accordance  with 
these  gratifying  expressions  of  confidence 
and  regard,  a  prompt  and  liberal  effort 
should  be  made  by  each  of  the  churches,  at 
the  time  of  their  next  stated  contribution  to 
this  object,  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
Treasury  of  the  Society,  an  impulse  will  be 
given  at  the  centre  of  our  operations  which 
will  not  fail  to  exterd  itself  tlirough  all  the 
Branches  and  Auxiliaries  in  other  States. 
Let  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Massachusetts 
bear  this  in  mind. 


The  interests  of  religion  are  suffering 
deeply  at  present,  in  every  department, 
through  the  loss  of  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
There  is  not  a  single  benevolent  association 
that  does  not  suffer  from  this  cause ;  and  no 
one  probably,  more  than  our  Education 
Societies.  When  the  spirit  of  prater 
prevails,  there  will  be  no  deficiency  of  men 
or  funds  for  the  carrying  forward  of  every 
benevolent  enterprise ;  when  it  ceases,  no 
amount  of  effort  will  prevent  alarming  de- 
ficiencies of  both.— '.Boston  Recorder, 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors 
was  held  at  the  Rooms,  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1841.  The  applications  from  benefi- 
ciaries for  the  usual  appropriations  for  the 
quarter  were  regularly  before  the  Board, 
together  with  applications  from  twenty-one 
young  men  to  be  received  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Society.  It  is  our  painful  duty  here 
to  state  that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  So- 
ciety went  into  operation,  the  Directors 
have  been  constrained  to  withhold  from  the 
beneficiaries  looking  to  this  Society  for 
assistance,  a  quarterly  appropriation.  This 
has  now  been  done.  At  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Society,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, for  the  special  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  question  whether  it  would  be 
practicable  for  the  Board  to  continue  its 
regular  disbursements  through  the  year, 
after  prayerful  and  anxious  deliberation,  the 
following  vote  was  passed. 

**  Votedf  That,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  the  Board  will  be 
unable  to  make  any  appropriation  to  bene- 
ficiaries for  tiie  quarter  next  ensuing." 

An  exceeding  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Directors  to  come  to  any  such  measure 
of  curtailment  has  hitherto  Induced  them 
to  continue  from  year  to  year  making  the 
quarterly  appropriations  regularly;  although 
it  was  found  Impossible  to  do  this  without 
annually  incurring  a  considerable  amount 
of  debt.  In  this  way  the  aggregate  of  the 
debt  has  been  increasing,  until  the  Board, 
having  been  so  long  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  relief,  are  brought  to  feel  that  it 
would  be  both  hazardous  and  unjustifiable 
for  them  to  permit  the  Society  to  become 
any  more  deeply  involved.  It  was  clearly 
ascertained  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Directors,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
that  such  a  result  could  not  be  avoided 
in  the  issues  of  the  present  year,  unless 
one  quarterly  appropriation  were  entirely 
withheld.  The  one  now  accruing  has  been 
aelected  rather  than  either  of  the  two  sub- 
sequent ones,  as  being  that  which  the  great- 
est number  of  beneficiaries  probably  can 
fpare  with  less  inconvenience,  than  they 
could  spare  any  other  in  the  year;  since 


numbers  of  them  will  be  employed  Id  teach- 
ing during  a  part  of  the  winter.  There  is 
already  evidence  enough,  however,  that 
many  will  find  even  in  this  temporary  priva- 
tion, in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  a  serious  discouragement  to 
their  eflbrts. 

It  is  a  peculiar  disadvantage  to  this  So- 
ciety, and  a  hindrance  in  various  wayv  to 
the  great  cause  which  it  is  endeavoring  to 
promote,  that  the  Board  should  be  unable 
to  distribute  with  pramptneis  and  reguUtriiy 
the  limited  measure  of  aid  which  has  been 
pledged  to  the  beneficiaries.  So  deeply  im- 
pressed with  this  truth  have  tlie  Board  be- 
come, that,  if  there  should  eontinue  to  be  a 
deficiency  in  the  annual  receipts  of  the 
treasury,  they  will  deem  it  requisite  to 
decline  the  reception  of  new  applicetioas 
for  assistance,  until  their  dbburaemeats  shall 
no  longer  be  liable,  as  at  present,  to  exceed 
the  annual  income  of  the  Society.  The  So- 
ciety is  but  the  instrument  of  the  churches 
in  the  work  of  raising  up  a  pious  and  learned 
ministry ;  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  to 
apply  the  means  which  the  churches  may 
see  fit  to  appropriate,  through  this  channel, 
to  this  sacred  object.  The  Board  may  not 
construe  their  own  responsibility  to  extend 
beyond  the  measure  of  liberality  manifested 
by  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  sup- 
port of  this  cause. 

Shall  this  cause,  then,  be  sustained  ?  Or 
shall  it  l>e  left  to  languish  and  decline? 
We  make  the  appeal  to  many  to  whom  the 
interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  are 
most  dear.  We  ask  that  it  may  be  answered 
prayerfully,  and  in  an  enlightened  con- 
sideration of  those  precious  interests,  as 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  this  Society. 
Let  the  response  be  made  in  some  substan- 
tial form ;  and  let  it  not  be  long  delayed. 


WESTERN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

A  coMMUNiCATiox  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Western  Education  Society,  was  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  their 
Quarterly  Meeting,  strongly  urging  the  ne- 
cessity, in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
churches  at  the  West,  that  assistance  should 
be  obtained  from  New  England,  to  enable 
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that  Society  to  carry  Its  beneficiaries 
through  with  their  course  of  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  and  to  hold  out  sufficient 
encouragement  to  others,  in  whose  hearts 
the  same  purpose  may  be  formed,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  abandoning  it  through  pe- 
cuniary want.  Wiiereupon  the  following 
Resolutions  were  passed : 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  Board  are  fully 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  great 
interests  of  (he  church  of  Chri^it  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  render  it  highly  important 
that  the  means  of  a  thoroufrh  clasjtical  and 
theological  education  should  be  enjoyed  by 
all  such  pious  young  men  on  thdt  ground  as 
are  led  by  a  sense  of  Christian  duty  to  offer 
themselves  for  the  woric  of  the  Gospel  min- 
istry, and  as  are,  in  the  judgment  of  Chris- 
tian discretion  after  a  suitable  trial,  consider- 
ed as  qualified  for  the  undertaking. 

2.  Rosolvedt  That  should  this  Board  have 
the  means,  after  meeting  the  wants  of  the 
beneficiaries  more  directly  depending  on 
the  Treasury  of  the  Parent  Society  and  its 
Branches,  they  will  appropriate  an  equal 
amount,  for  two  years,  to  that  which  was 
granted  last  year,  viz :  One  Thousand  Dol- 
lars annually,  as  a  donation  to  the  funds  of 
the  Western  American  Education  Society. 

Voted,  That  the  communication  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Western  Amer- 
ican Education  Society,  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  Resolutions,  be  published  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal. 

The  following  ia  the  document  referred 
to  in  these  Resolutions.  Let  the  reader 
say,  after  the  perusal,  whether  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Socieiy  ought  not  to  be  im- 
mediately enabled  to  answer  this  appeal 
from  the  West,  by  extending  to  our  sister 
Institution  there  the  needed  encouragement 
and  relief. 

An  earnest  appeal  has  also  been  received 
from  the  Directors  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
which  has  its  centre  of  operations  at  Hud- 
son, Ohio. 

Cinelnoatl,  Jul/  Sltt,  1811. 

Dear  Brother, — Permit  us  to  address 
you,  and  through  you  the  friends  of  Christ 
in  your  vicinity,  in  behalf  of  the  young  men 
who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  of  the 
West.  In  so  doing,  it  is  not  necessary  we 
should  repeat  what  lias  been  often  said  re- 
specting the  present  and  prospective  moral 
character  of  this  great  Western  world,  and 
the  moral  power  it  is  destined  to  wield. 
With  the  facts  on  these  subjects  you  are 
familiar.  They  remain  essentially  un- 
changed.   Tliis  valley  is  as  large  as  it  ever 


was ;  it  will  sustain  as  large  a  population  as 
its  most  entliusia-slic  friends  have  ever  said 
it  would.  Tlie  globe  furnishes  not  its  like 
besides.  Its  half  million  of  uneducated 
children  are  still  unable  to  read.  Hundreds 
of  churches  are  yet  destitute  of  the  preached 
gospel,  and  thousands  of  fields,  new  and  old, 
in  which  no  churches  have  been  formed — 
still  lie  waste.  The  tide  of  Catholic  immi- 
gration is  not  checked,  and  infidelity  is  eve- 
ry where  as  bold  and  confident  as  ever. 

On  all  our  rivers  and  great  thoroughfares, 
intemperance  and  licentiousness  still  tri- 
umph, and  there  is  no  Sabbath  and  no 
God. 

Yet  much  has  been  accomplished  here 
for  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  preparatory 
work  is  well  done.  The  foundations  of 
many  generations  are  well  laid.  Churches 
are  established  ;  organized  and  more  vigor* 
ous  action  is  bei;inning  to  be  had  among 
the  ministers  and  churches  in  our  connec- 
tion; Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries 
are  founded,  and,  what  is  better,  these  insti- 
tutions have  awakened  an  interest  on  the 
subject  of  education,  like  that  which  has 
long  existed  in  the  older  States,  so  that  con- 
siderable numbers  of  young  men  of  talent 
and  piety  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
ministry.  VTbis  we  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  Of  all 
things  we  most  need  men,  able,  devoted 
miniHters  of  the  gospel. 

This  spirit,  ihcreibrc,  among  the  young 
men  of  our  ctiurches,  must  be  sustained  and 
increased  ;  first,  because  we  have  no  hope 
that  the  requisite  number  of  men  can  be 
obtained  from  the  older  States.  We  rejoice 
when  an  able  and  holy  man,  from  the  East, 
devotes  himself  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  in 
this  valley — and  we  would  gladly  make  an 
appeal,  if  we  could,  which  should  sum- 
mon hundreds  of  such  men,  every  year,  to 
our  help.  The  tnUli,  apprehended  as  it  lies 
before  our  minds,  we  think,  would  do  it. 
But  where  we  need  a  hundred,  we  obtain 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten,  scarce  enough 
to  fill  the  places  of  the  dead.  Of  this  we 
do  not  complain.  No  country  was  ever 
supplied  with  a  ministry  from  abroad.  Nor 
is  it  desirable,  if  it  were  possible.  The  mln« 
istry  should  belong  to  the  people  and  to  the 
soil.  Therefore,  we  add  secondly — that  the 
men  we  have,  are  the  men  we  need.  Few 
know,  and  fewer  are  prepared  to  meet,  the 
privations  and  trials  to  which  the  ministry 
of  the  West  must  be  subjected  for  many 
years  to  come.  Many  of  the  churches  are 
very  feeble,  and  yet  are  established  in  set- 
tlements of  too  much  importance  to  be  neg- 
lected. New  ground,  too,  must  be  broken, 
and  the  establishment  of  churches  keep  pace 
with  the  advancing  population.  For  such 
fields,  the  sons  of  the  We2*t  are  best  fitted. 
They  have  as  much  talent  and  piety  as  those 
of  the  East.  They  are  familiar  with  all  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  all  the  hiding 
places  of  the  enemy.    They  are  willing,  for 
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Cbrwt*«  sake,  to  live  oo  small  salaries,  and 
with  few  coiiiforU,  and  to  f^  where  nobody 
elM  will  go.  These  are  the  iiieo  we  need. 
We  must  have  a  native  ministry.  We  can 
have.  They  stand  ready — many  have  be- 
gun their  preparation. 

But,  in  order  to  sustain  Ibe  spirit  that  is 
bringing  them  forward  to  the  ministry — 
Jirstf  Uiey  must  be  aided.  They  are  the  sons 
of  the  poor.  Most  of  them  have  nothing 
but  their  own  hands,  and  their  unconquera- 
ble energy  to  bear  them  through.  The 
Kducatioii  Society  has  encouraged  them 
to  commence  their  studies,  and  has  done 
much  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  which  we 
speak.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  West  that 
its  agency  be  continued  and  its  efficiency 
increased.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  churches. 
It  is  doing  for  the  West  ivhat  it  has  done  for 
New  England  in  years  past.  This  Society 
must  be  enabled  to  say  to  those  who  have 
begun — 'go  on,'  and  to  those  who  have  not, 
*come  on.*  The  number  of  its  beneficiaries 
can  be  and  ought  to  be  greatly  increased. 
Secondly.  Tliese  men  must  be  aided  now. 
For  the  last  two  years,  the  Western  Educa- 
tion Society  has  been  able  to  pay  but  half 
appropriations,  and  those  not  regularly. 
Their  beneficiaries  have  borne  the  trial 
nobly — reducing  themselves  to  the  bare  ne- 
cessaries of  life — hoping  lor  better  days — 
unwilling  to  relinquish  their  studies,  if  they 
could  avoid  doing  so — they  have  lived  on 
faith  and  hope  tilt  they  can  live  so  no  lon- 
ger. They  will  necessarily  seek  other  em- 
ployments, unless  ihey  can  have  speedy  as- 
surance of  regular  and  efficient  aid.  If  they 
are  permitted  to  do  so,  no  othcra  will  un- 
dertake the  work ;  the  tide  which  is  now 
setting  in  upon  us  will  flow  back,  and  all  we 
have  gained  will  be  lost.  Shall  we  thus  be 
driven  back  to  do  over  again  the  elementary 
work  ? 

Thirdlyy  If  aided  effidentlyy  Uiey  must  be 
aided  from  abroad.  The  time  was  when 
the  Western  Am.  Ed.  Society  could  and 
did  rai<:e  more  money  than  could  be  appro- 
priated here,  and  it  was  sent  to  aid  the  sons 
of  New  England.  But  now  the  case  is  re- 
versed ;  we  have  more  men  than  can  be  sup- 
ported by  our  churches.  The  number  of 
beneficiaries  is  enlarged,  while  the  means 
of  the  Society  are  diminished.  The  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  of  the  country  press 
with  still  increasing  weight  upon  the  west- 
ern churches.  And  besides,  a  very  large 
number  of  them  tliat  were  feeble  before, 
are  made  more  so  by  recent  division.  So 
that  the  effort  to  collect  funds  among  them 
is  hopeless.  Three  or  four  years  of  ordi- 
nary prosperity  will  be  requisite  to  ren- 
der the  Western  churches  as  well  able  to 
sustain  their  benevolent  institutions  as  they 
were  three  years  ago.  The  Western  Edu- 
cation Society  will  not  be  able  then,  at 
most,  to  do  more  for  a  year  to  come,  than 
for  two  years  past,  and  that  is  not  enough 
to  prevent  many  of  her  beneficiaries  from 


being  obliged  to  leair*  their  studiea.  We 
are  compelled,  then,  to  come,  in  belialf  oi 
these  young  men,  before  our  brethren  af 
the  older  States,  and  put  to  them  the  qoes- 
tioo,  **  Shall  we  say  to  these  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  *  We  can  sustain  you  do  loo* 
ger,'  and  through  them,  to  tlie  noble  spirited, 
but  poor  young  men,  who  are  expecting 
soon  to  commence  their  studies,  'Stay  at 
home,  we  can  give  you  no  akl  ?  *  Must 
the  hopes  of  the  Western  churches  be  thus 
suddenly  blasted  ?  Can  the  East  afford 
that  the  West  should  suffer  such  a  loss  ? " 
In  years  past,  the  churches  of  the  East 
have  considered  the  cause  of  the  great  val- 
ley their  own.  They  have  understood  that 
the  perpetuity  of  their  own  choicest  privi- 
leges is  involved  in  its  moral  character,  and 
they  have  nobly  aided  in  sustaining  the  gos- 
pel here.  That  help  was  never  needed 
more  than  at  this  moment.  To  recede  fronk 
our  present  advanced  position,  is  to  conseDt 
to  be  conquered — and  recede  we  nuist,  if 
speedy  and  efficient  aid  be  not  afforded  us^ 
from  abroad.  To  you,  then,  we  make  our 
appeal — and  to  you  and  to  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  we  commend  our  cause. 

Our  embarrassments  are  now  very  much 
Increased  by  the  fact  that  we  have  no  agent 
here  for  the  Western  Educatron  Society  ; 
and  after  repeated  attempts,  we  are  stilK 
unable  to  obtain  one.  Our  object  in  ad- 
dressing this  letter,  is  two-fold.  1.  To  en- 
treat you,  if  possible,  to  find  us  a  suitable 
man  for  an  agent ;  and  send  htm  on  to  us 
immediately.  2.  To  ask  you  to  lay  our  case 
before  the  churches  of  the  East,  and  request 
them  to  help  us. 

I  have  full  confidence,  from  my  personal 
acquaintance  with  you,  that  you  wilt  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  this  matter,  and  the  mode 
of  rendering  assistance  I  cheerfully  leave  to 
your  discretion ;  but  pray  let  the  help  be 
speedy  and  ample.  Very  sincerely,  your 
friend,  C.  E.  STOWE, 

lo  btttaair  of  CommiUM  or  WMtara  Aa.  Ed.  r 

RxT.  S.  H.  Riddel. 


RULE  CHANGED. 

The  expediency  of  modifying  the  Rule 
of  the  Society  in  relation  to  the  reception 
of  new  applicants,  so  as  to  require  on  their 
part  a  longer  time  of  trial  as  church  mem- 
bers, and  as  classical  students,  previous  to 
their  being  recommended  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Society,  was  under  consideration  at 
the  two  last  meetings  of  the  Directors; 
and  at  the  reeent  quarterly  meeting  the 
following  vote  was  unanimousTy  passed : 

Voted,  That,  instead  of  six  months,  as 
hitherto  re<^uired,  in  Rule  I.  Chapter  Y.  of 
the  Rules  ot  the  Society,  relation  to  Bene- 
ficiaries, one  year  be  required  hereafter ; 
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and  tfiat  the  aforesaid  Bule  be  altered  ac- 
cordiugly. 

Persona  intending  to  make  application  for 
aashtance  through  any  of  the  Examining 
Committeet  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  will  henceforth  be  required  to 
furnish  testimonials  in  accordance  with  the 
above  regulation,  viz :  testimonials  certify- 
ing that  they  have  been  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  for  one  year ;  and  thiit 
they  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
Latin,  or  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
for  an  equal  term  of  time. 
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APPOINTMENT. 

Tkb  Rev.  Ansxl  Nash,  of  Vernon,  Ct. 
has  been  appointed  General  Agent  of  the 
American  Education  Society  for  the  States 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine, 
and  has  accepted  the  appointment.  Rev. 
Mr.  Nash  Is  known  to  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  New  England,  as  having  once 
labored  for  several  years  with  much  effi- 
ciency and  success  as  an  Agent  of  this  So- 
ciety. An  urgent  call  to  settle  in  the  pas- 
toral charge,  connected  with  other  provi- 
dential circumstances,  induced  him,  two 
years  ago,  to  resign  his  agency.  He  has 
again  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Society, 
and  from  his  former  experience,  and  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  friends  of 
the  cause, 'will  possess  many  advantages  for 
a  judicious  and  successful  discharge  of  its 
important  duties. 

REPORT  OP  REV.  MR.  NASH. 

T«  Um  SecreUiy  of  ttM  Amtrkan  fidwatloa  Socleij. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — Contrary  to  all 
my  expectation  and  my  seeking,  I  find  my- 
self  again  occupied  with  the  laborious  and 
responsible  work  of  an  accent.  Truly  the 
Lord  has  led  me  in  a  way  that  I  knew  not. 
As  one  quarter  of  a  year  has  now  expired 
since  I  resumed  this  course  of  life,  it  may 
BOt  be  unsuitable  for  me  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  experience  which  I  have  had, 
and  the  observatioos-which  I  have  made, 
during  this  period.  My  time  has  been 
spent  in  the  counties  of  Hartford  and  Tol- 
land in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains.  After  some  statements 
which  I  had  heard  reupccting  the  Etiucation 
Society,  1  have  been  rather  agreeably  dis- 
appointed to  find  it  retaining  so  strong  a 
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hold  on  the  sympathies  and  the  confidence 
of  an  enlightened  Christian  community. 
The  opinion  that  this  Institution  has  accom* 
plished  the  end  for  which  it  was  organized, 
and  that  there  is  little  if  any  further  need 
of  its  operations,  I  have  found  to  be  regarded 
by  the  most  intelligent  as  wholly  without 
foundation.  On  slight  observation,  it  is  aV 
once  apparent,  that  tne  surplus  of  ministers, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  some 
quarters,  exists  far  more  in  imagination  and 
appearance,  than  in  reality.  To  the  well 
inlormed  it  Is  perfectly  obvious,  that  except 
in  some  very  limited  portions  of  the  country, 
we  are  very  far  from  being  supplied  with 
competent  Chilstian  in.<tructors.  To  all 
such  it  is  well  known,  that  for  a  long  time 
the  increase  of  our  population  has  been  and 
that  it  is  still  fast  outMripping  the  supply  of 
Christian  pastors  and  teachers.  The  most 
that  can  be  said,  with  even  the  show  of 
truth  on  this  subject,  is  that  there  needs  to 
be  in  the  land  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
the  persons  among  us  who  are  qualified  for 
the  sacred  office.  In  this  opinion  there  is 
a  perfect  concurrence  on  the  part  of  all 
whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  respect.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  an  individual  of 
this  descriptran  disposed  to  call  Its  truth  in 
question. 

By  persons  most  actively  employed  in 
efforts  for  the  enlargement  of  Zion,  I  hare 
heanl  it  asserted  at  every  turn,  that  there 
is  need  of  every  instrumentality  in  full 
operation  to  increase  the  number  of  pious 
well  instructed  ministers  of  the  gospel;  and 
further,  that  viewing  things  in  prospect, 
there  never  was  greater  need  of  this  than 
at  present.  The  prediction  is  often  uttered, 
that  for  the  church  to  suspend  or  even  to 
relax  its  efforts  for  this  end,  must  at  no 
distant  day  be  attended  by  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences.  It  is  believed  that  the 
standard  of  Christian  liberality  is  gradually 
rising  in  our  community ;  that  hence  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  more  will  be 
given  than  at  present  among  us  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Redeemer's  cause.  We 
know  full  well  that  even  Christians  as  a 
body  have  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  make 
sacrifices  for  Christ.  We  confidently  an- 
ticipate that  ere  long  they  will  feel  as  they 
have  never  felt,  that  all  which  they  possess 
belongs  to  the  Savtour,  and  that  they  are 
only  stewards  of  his  bounty.  When  this 
shall  be,  we  doubt  not  that  where  tens  and 
hundreds  are  now  given  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands will  be  cast  Into  his  treasury.  But 
every  intelligent  Christian  is  well  aware 
that  all  this  will  be  of  little  avail  in  the 
absence  of  competent  religious  teachere. 
It  is  established  on  the  testimony  of  Jehovah 
himself,  that  men  cannot  believe  on  Him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard ;  that  faith 
comes  by  hearing.  Hence  it  is  felt  by  more 
than  a  few,  the  best  qualified  to  judge,  that 
the  comparatively  slow  increase  of  educated 
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piotti  ministen  In  the  country  ought  to 
awaken  the  utmost  aolicltude  in  all  the 
frienda  of  Zion.     Hence  alao  it  ia  often 
•aaerted  that  we  have  never  aeen  the  time 
when  there  was  greater  need  of  bringing 
all  the  means  which  we  poaaeaa  for  acting 
in  this  cause  into  full  and  vigorous  operation. 
It  is  obvious  that  our  Education  societies 
cannot  be  suffered  to  languish  from  the 
false  impression  that  they  are   no  longer 
nee<led»  or  indeed   from  any  other  cause, 
without  the  most  disastrous  results.    But  I 
have  often  heard  it  asserted  with  much 
emphasis,  this  thing  mu$t  not  be.    The 
ehureh  can  6y  no  tnean$  afford  to  lay  aside 
or  to  neglect  this  instrumentality  so  plainly 
fundamental  to  all  other  means  qf  spirituai 
good.    It  is  felt  that  to  discourage  and  hin- 
der Education  societies  in  their  worlc  will 
be  to  discourage  and  hinder,  in  the  same 
degree,  parents  from  educating  their  sons, 
and  young  men  from  educating  themselves 
for  the  ministry.    But  if  this  thing  is  suffered 
to  be  done,  ten  years  will  not  elapse  t>efore 
we  shall  not  only  be  without  men  to  employ 
in  the  missionary  service    at   home  and 
abroad,  but  even  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  is  now  supposed  to  be  a  surfeit 
of  spiritual  teachers  will  be  un«ble  to  fur- 
nish  their  vacant  congregations  with  pastors, 
and  will  experience  a  famine  of  hearing  the 
words  of  the  Lord.     1  have  been  cheered 
with  the  belief,  that  there  is  a  measure  of 
mcreased  sensibility  and  concern  on  this 
subject.    Sure  I  am,  to  say  no  more,  that 
the  public  mind  is  capable  of  being  im- 
pressed by  a  statement  of  facts  in  relation 
to  it  in  a  degree  of  which  I  was  not  aware. 
To  what  shall  we  ascribe  it  that  so  strong  a 
current  has  been  seen  setting  against  the 
Education  cnuse — and    that  too  In  some 
quarters  where  we  ought  to  expect  better 
things  ?    Has  it  been   from  ignorance   or 
prejudice,  or  the  selfishness  and  worldliness 
incident  to  a  depraved  heart  ?    It  may  be 
less  important  and  less  interesting  to  answer 
these  inquiries,   than    to    know   that    the 
strength  of  this  current  is  abated.    If  it  is 
not  met  already  by  an  opposite  current, 
plainly  Jls  surges  do  not  run  so  high  as 
even  a  few  months  ago.    I  cannot  doubt 
that  a  judicious  and  efficient  course  on  the 
part  of  those  who  collect  and  who  disburse 
the  funds  of  the  American  Education  So* 
ciety,  is  all  which  is  requisite,  that  it  may, 
in  due  time,  have  that  rank  in  public  esti- 
mation among  kindred  institutions  to  which 
it  is  so  fully  entitled. 

In  order  to  this  I  have  been  led  to  con- 
sider two  things  as  of  particular  importance. 
First,  that  there  be  all  possible  discrimina- 
tion and  vigilance  in  the  selection  and  the 
supervision  of  the  young  men  who  enjoy 
the  confidence  and  the  patronage  of  the  In- 
stitution. Second,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
be  poured  out  on  the  community,  and  an 
increaned  number  of  young  men  be  made 
the  subjects  of  renewing  grace.    This  may 


he  lees  within  the  scope  of  human  agency 
than  the  particular  before  named.  Still  we 
can  by  no  means  doubt  that  He  who  has 
the  residue  of  the  Spirit  will  be  sought  uoto 
by  his  people  to  do  it  for  them.  It  is 
surely  a  painful  and  an  alarming  fsct,  that 
unless  the  Holy  Gliost  descend  in  his  re- 
newing influences  on  the  community,  we 
shall  be  hardly  able  much  longer  to  fiod 
any  considerable  number  of  young  meo 
amongst  us  of  suitable  character  to  1^  edu- 
cated for  the  Christian  ministry.  It  caooot 
be  too  strongly  felt,  that  the  thing  which 
does  now,  more  than  every  thing  else,  threat- 
en disaster  and  defeat  to  all  our  bencvoleot 
enterprises  and  institutions,  ia  the  absence  of 
that  divine  power  and  grace,  without  which 
all  human  means  and  efforts  are  unavailinf^. 
Unless  converts  to  righteousness  are  sooo 
multiplied  among  our  young  men,  where 
shall  the  means  be  found  of  that  future  fup- 
piy  of  men  to  preach  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  which  is  so  needful  to  oar 
own  country  and  to  the  world  ? 

Chittenden  Co,  Vt.,  Oct,  14,  1841. 


From  the  Boston  Reeordor. 

ANOTHER  MACEDONIAN  CRY. 

"  Who  will  eom§  over  mti  help  w  ?  " 

We  have  received  an  interesting  letter 
from  Rev.  Artemas  Bullaro,  Pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  St  Looisi 
Mo.  in  reply  to  some  inquiriee  addressed  to 
him    some    time    since,   accompanied  bj 
papers  containing  some  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  *'  unemployed  ministers."    We 
give  below  the  substance  of  his  lettrrr 
which  we  think  must  be  read  with  deep 
interest,  both  by  minisiup  and  members  of 
churches  in  New-England.     He  says,  "I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Missoari, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana,  are  wofully  destitote 
of  ministers ;  and  tliat  very  many  churches 
must  have  supplies  from  New- England  and 
New- York,  or  liie  country  and  the  charch 
will  suffer  irre pat  able  loss.    In  these  Slates, 
there  are  not  a  few  churches  and  congrega- 
tions that  would  support  ministers  in  full. 
if  ministers  could  be  obtained.    There  are 
mauv  others,  which  would  pay  half  or  two- 
thircfs  of  a  minister's  support,  for  one  or 
two  years,  and  then  be  prepard  to  give  bim 
a  full  support    There    are    many  other 
places  where  the   Home  Mission  Society 
ought  to  do  most  that  is  done  for  a  maa's 
support  for  the  6rst  one  or  two   years. 
Af\er  that,  the  people  would  fully  sapport 
him.      I  fully  believe  that  no   class  of 
ministers  in  the  West  are  now  more  useful 
or  popular  than  those  who  come  here  from 
New-England.    Indeed,  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  doss  so  much   so.     There  are  many 
persons  who  are  jealous  of  them,  and  in 
some  places  they  will  for  a  time  meet  with 
opposition.    But|  it  is  tlie  same  with  all 
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other  ministen,  from  all  part*  of  the  land 
and  world. 

There  are  very  many  places  where  new 
chnrches  should  be  organized,  and  that 
speedily — -places  that  will  soon  be  very  im- 
portant. They  must  have  preachers  soon, 
or  some  of  New- England's  best  sons  there, 
will  forget  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and 
be  lost  to  themselves,  their  country,  and 
the  cause  of  Christ.  There  are  places 
where  a  man  could  pav  his  debts  as  soon, 
or  sooner  than  in  New-England.  But 
they  are  few.  I  think  coming  West,  in  «a 
temporal  point  of  view,  a  sacriBce. 

There  are  places  where  a  minister  could  be 
supported  by  several  churches  in  a  circuit. 
We  need  more  such  men.  'But  the  main 
eftbrt  should  be  to  furnish  each  church 
with  a  minister  as  soon  as  possible.  Till 
that  can  be  done,  some  should  labor  on  a 
circuit  In  many  places,  the  people  would 
support  a  man,  if  he   would  teach  and 

£  reach  at  the  same  time.  1  have  oAen 
een  requested  to  supply  such  men  in 
Missouri.  But,  I  do  not  think  this  ought 
to  be  done.  Ministers  are  too  much  in 
demand.  The  ekurekea  in  tfu  UniUd  SuUet 
ought  to  see  every  man  suitained  in  tke 
tDorkf  who  is  ready  for  it  and  JU  for  it. 

Some  in  our  country  must  be  ruined,  if 
men  are  not  willing  to  endure  tlie  same 
that  foreign  missionaries  do.  But  tlie  time 
is  short,  and  souls  are  precious.  If  New- 
England  does  not  furnish  us  hundreds  of 
ministers,  millions  in  the  West  must  be 
lost.  The  Education  and  Home  Mission 
Societies  must  double  their  efforts,  or  the 
harvest  will  perish." 

The  information  contained  in  this  letter 
is  just  such  as  the  ministers  and  churches 
in  New  England  need ;  and  we  see  not 
how  the  call  can  be  disregarded.  Men 
who  have  entered  the  ministry  with  right 
yicws  and  feelings,  will  certainly  stand 
ready  to  go  wherever  the  Lord  calls  them, 
without  regard  to  the  hardships  and  trials 
which  they  may  encounter,  or  the  sacrifice 
of  personal  feelings    and    partialities  for 

E articular  modes  and  customs  which  may 
e  required  of  them ;  and  the  churches  are 
bound,  by  their  covenant  vows,  to  sustain 
them,  even  though  the  effort  should  reduce 
them  to  poverty ;  for  we  are  required  to 
follow  the  self-sacrificing  example  of  our 
Lord,  even  so  far,  if  need  be,  as  *' to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 


Fram  Uw  N.  T.  BnogeVkL 

DESTITUTION  OF  THE  WEST. 

The  destitution  of  the  West  has  been 
dwelt  upon  by  multitudes,  manj^  of  whom 
receivea  tlieir  information  very  indirectly. 
I  shall  speak  only  about  those  things  con- 
cerning which  I  have  had  eVery  opporta- 
Bity  to  be  well  iafonaed. 


The  destitution  is  indeed  great  Thou- 
sands  of  immortal  souls  are  (>erishing,  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  to  breaJc  unto  them 
the  bread  of  life.  The  different  denomina- 
tions are  doing  something  to  roll  back  the 
current  of  vice  and  iniquity  that  tlireatens 
to  bury  everything  that  opposes  its  pro- 

Sress,  yet,  after  all  which  each  cvanffelical 
enomination  has  done,  or  can  do  with  its 
present  number  of  ministers,  the  desolation 
gains  upon  us.  Multitudes  of  churches  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa, and 
Michigan,  that  are  able  and  willing  to  sup- 
port the  gospel,  are  vacant  because  they 
cannot  obtain  a  supply. 

Five  hundred  self-denying,  talented,  ac- 
tive yoang  men  miffht  be  settled  in  the  pla- 
ces 1  have  named  this  fall,  if  they  were  on 
the  ground ;  that  this  is  the  fact,  I  know 
from  my  own  observation.  Jn  view  of  this 
alarming  destitution,  let  me  ask  how  many 
of  those  who  this  year  complete  their  theo- 
logical studies,  are  making  arrangements  to 
go  and  occupy  these  important  ^Ids  of  la- 
Will  three  hundred  go?  Will  two  hun- 
dred go.^  Will  one  hundred  go.^  Will 
fifty  go?  Will  twenty  go?  L^t  the  an- 
swer come  from  tiie  Theological  Semina- 
ries. 

Let  Union,  let  Andover,  let  New  Haven, 
let  Auburn  answer. 

I  happen  to  know  something  about  this 
matter  as  respects  two  of  the  Institutions 
named,  and  1  do  not  know  that  a  $infie 
member  of  the  last  senior  class  in  one  of 
them  will  go  to  the  West  to  settle.  One 
expects  to  go  from  the  present  senior  class 
in  the  other ;  now,  supposing  that  the  other 
two  send  an  equal  number,  m  the  name  of 
these  perishing  thousands,  where  shall  the 
men  so  much  needed  come  from  ?  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  a  supply,  if  not  to  Ando- 
ver, to  New  York,  to  New  Haven,  and  to 


Auburn  ? 


J.  B. 


From  the  (AariMtsa  ObMr*«r. 

WHY  SHOULD  SPECIAL  PR.4.YER  BE 
OFFERED  FOR  AN  INCREASE  OF 
LABORERS  IN  THE  VINEYARD  OF 
CHRIST? 

1 .  Because  the  harvest  is  plenteous,  and 
the  laborers  are  lew.  Many  organized  con- 
gregations are  destitute  of  the  stated  admin- 
istration of  the  word  and  ordinances.  Large 
tracts  of  territory  densely  peopled  in  our 
land,  are  but  very  partially  supplied  with 
the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel.  And  from 
heathen  countries  the  repeated,  urgent,  im- 
portuniite  cry,  is  heard:  send  those  who 
will  aid  us  lo  breaking  to  the  perishing 
multitudes  the  bread  of  life— send  quickly, 
and  send  many,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe  for 
the  sickle.  * 

2.  Because  it  is  the  very  object  for  which 
our  J^ord  Jesus  directed  special  prayer  to 
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be  ofKered.  The  ciTcamstances  beings  simi- 
lar, the  church  will  be  guilty  of  nefflecting 
his  particular  ioj unctions  if  she  fails  to  do 
it.  And  the  sin  of  omission,  no  less  than 
the  sin  of  commission,  incurs  his  frown. 

3.  Because  compliance  with  his  direction 
in  tliis  respect  is  a  test  of  dinciplesliip — un- 
der the  general  rule,  *'  if  je  love  me  keep 
my  commandments."  The  love  of  Christ 
should  therefore  constrain  oa  to  obey  him. 

4.  Because  the  ministry  is  the  gift  of 
God — *^  No  man  taketh  upon  himself  this 
honor,  but  he  that  is  called,  as  was  Aaron.*' 
His  special  gills  to  his  church  should,  there- 
fore,  be  the  subject  of  her  special  regard. 

5.  Because  the  hearts  or  all  men  are  in 
his  hands,  and  he  can  bring  thousands  and 
lens  of  thousands  who  are  standing  in  the 
market  places  all  the  day  idle,  into  his  vine- 
yard, and  find  them  ample  employment 

6.  Because  the  ministrv  is  the  chief  in- 
strumentality which  God  has  appointed  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners  and  tor  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  church.  It  is  but  reasonable, 
therefoie,  that  we  should  ofier  special  prayer 
ibr  large  accessions  to  the  numoer  to  whom 
this  work  is  committed. 

7.  Becaose  God  will  be  inquired  after  by 
the  house  of  Israel  for  those  very  blessings 
which  he  has  it  in  his  heart  to  bestow. 

8.  Because  there  is  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate the  promised  glory  of  the  church,  un- 
til the  multitudes  are  greatly  increased  who 
shall  publish  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel — 
and  no  reason  to  anticipate  this  increase, 
but  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  people. 

9.  Because  these  gifu  are  more  highly 
yalued  when  they  are  bestowed  in  answer 
to  prayer. 

10.  Because  ministers,  like  other  men, 
are  mortal.  And  the  congregation  that  has 
a  pastor  to-day,  may  be  vacant  to-morrow. 
If,  therefore,  there  be  not  an  increase  of 
laborers,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
supply. 

]  1.  Because  to  pray  for  an  increase  of 
laborers,  is  to  pray  for  the  best  interests, 
temporal  and  eternal,  of  a  dying  world. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

In  the  College  at  Athens,  Geo.,  there 
have  been  several  revivals — one  of  a  recent 
date,  which  resulted  in  an  accession  to  the 
church  of  a  number  of  the  students.  But 
we  could  not  ascertain  how  many  of  these 
have  resolved  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  Among  the  pi- 
ous young  men  who  have  been  educated  in 
this  Institution — and  perhaps  the  same  may 
be  said  of  all  our  southern  colleges^ very 
few  have  felt  themselves  called  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  Christ.  Some 
have  engaged  in  the  study  of  law — others 
have  choses  the  profession  of  medicine. 
Secular  pursuits,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
luive  engroased   the  attention  of  almost 


all,  toward  whom  the  ezpeeiation  of  the 
church  had  once  fondly  turned,  as  ber  fu- 
ture heralds.  They  had  professedly  tarned 
their  feet  to  the  testimonies  of  the  Lord. 
They  had  consecrated  themselves  to  hi« 
service  in  a  public  manner.  They  had  giv- 
en eiternal  evidence  that  they  were  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ:  and  jet 
when  the  question  of  personal  duty  came 
before  them,  they  have  almost  all  unhesita- 
tingly thrust  the  ministry  aside,  and  en- 
tered with  ardor  upon  other  pursuits— ma- 
king, in  some  instances,  shipwreck  of  their 
faith — and  in  others,  leaving  it  doubtful  to 
themselves  and  to  others  whether  they  had 
ever  been  oalled  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

The  reason  why  to  few  of  our  pioos  ed- 
ucated young  men  seek  the  ministry,  arises 
in  part  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  trained,  and  in  part  from  the  state  of 
public  opinion  which  they  must  necessarily 
encounter.  Very  few  pioua  fathers  and 
muthera  are  in  the  habit  of  consecrating 
their  sons  from  their  infancy  to  this  work. 
They  do  not  make  it  the  burden  of  their  de- 
sires and  their  prayers  that  God  may  be 
honored  by  them  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Soo. 
They  do  not  educate  them  with  a  reference 
to  this  work ;  and  even  afler  they  have  be- 
come hopefully  pious  they  select  for  them 
some  other  pursuit ;  and  rather  discourage 
than  encourage  them  to  engage'  in  the  mio* 
istry,  when  the  question  ox  personal  duty  is 
before  their  minds. 

The  example  of  others  also  tends  to  divert 
their  thoughts  from  the  subject.  They  see 
at  once  that  the  ministry  is  not  the  high 
road  to  honor,  to  emolument,  or  to  ease.  It 
is  a  self-denying  and  laborious  work — ofie^ 
ing  in  the  prospect  little  else  than  poverty 
and  trial,  and  oflen  actual  want  of  the  com- 
forts and  necessaries  of  life — and  they  shrink 
from  voluntarily  encountering  such  trials, 
and  from  looking  for  their  support  to  the 
miserable  pittance  which  the  churches 
usually  bestow  upon  their  ministers,  and 
bestow  it  not  freely,  hut  as  though  it  weie 
wrung  from  them  in  payment  for  that  for 
which  they  receive  no  equivalent 

But  still  such  reasons  ss  these  are  not     j 
sufficient    The  Head  of  the  Church  has     I 
issued  his  command  and  given  his  promise. 
And  as  the  life  of  a  man  does  not  consist  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  pos- 
sesses, the  command  should  be  ot>eyed  and 
the  promise  believed.     Stronger  oiotive* 
than  mere   worldly  considerations  inrest 
the  ministerial  office — to  win  souls  to  Christ 
— to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins— -to  save 
from  death  the  guilty  and  the  perishing— 
and  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  man.     It  is  an  employment  which 
angels  mieht  covet,  and  whicn  many  more 
would  seek  had  they  a  proper  view  of  the      j 
recompense    of    reward    which    wiU  be      i 
bestowed  upon  all  those  who  are  fiuthinl 
unto  death. 
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The  sabject  of  personal  duty  w  not,  we 
fear,  sufficiently  urged  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  pious  young  men.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  are  not  met  as  they  should  be. 
What  they  themselves  owe  to  the  Gospel 
is  not  brought  before  their  minds  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  *,  nor  what  they  should  do, 
as  an  imperfect  but  grateful  return  for  the 
inestimable  favor  of  God  in  brining  them 
from  darkness  to  light.  The  ministry  do 
not  press  this  subject  as  they  should,  with 
line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept. 
Nor  is  it  made  the  burden  of  tneir  prayers, 
as  directed  by  the  precept  of  the  Saviour, 
who  said,  **  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest" But  we  liave  yet  to  learn  that  an^ 
one  having  a  proper  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  ministerial  office,  and  spend- 
ing his  life  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  ever 
regretted  on  his  dying  bed  that  he  had  not 
chosen  some  worldly  avocation,  instead  of 
the  self-denying  work  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted his  time  and  his  talents. — Charlegton 
Observer, 


From  the  PhnadetpUt  ChrMan  ObMrrer. 

FIELDS  TO  BE  OCCUPIED. 

The  following  extracts  are  transferred  to 
our  columns  from  the  Appendix  to  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Home 
Missionary  Society,  just  published.  They 
show  that  more  luinisters  are  wanted  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  States,  as 
well  as  for  wide  fields  at  the  South  and 
West 

The  Rev.  I.  W.  K.  Handy,  of  Berlin, 
Md.,  writing  to  obtain  a  missionary  to  labor 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Del- 
aware, says, — 

**My  own  riding,  simply  to  meet  appoint- 
ments, is  about  110  miles  everv  four  weeks. 
Brother  Mustard  (settled  at  Lewes,  Del.,) 
has  to  do,  perhaps,  very  little  less.  Our 
usefulness  is  so  impaired,  by  bein^  com- 
pelled to  travel  over  these  extensive  cir- 
cuits, that  we  scarcely  have  any  encour- 
agement to  preach.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
fatigue  of  riding  that  troubles  us,  as  the 
meagre  prospect  of  doing  good  afler  we 
have  reached  our  congregations.  V/e  can 
be  with  them  once  only  in  four  weeks; 
and,  if  the  weather  is  bad,  once  in  eight 
weeks ;  and  then  seldom  longer  than  the 
Sabbath.  We  have  mourned  over  this 
state  of  things  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
been  endeavoring  in  various  ways  to  make 
our  condition  better.  We  have  at  length 
devised  a  plan,  which,  if  you  will  help  us 
accomplirih,  will,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
effect  all  that  we  desire.  Biackwatery  Lmu- 
rel,  and  Indian  river,  (churches,)  are  com- 
paratively near  each  other,  and  would  form 
a  pleasant  union.  With  an  active  man  as 
their  pastor,  these  churches  could  soon  sup- 
port a  minister  by  themselves.  What  we 
desire  is,  that  the  Missionarv  Society  should 
render  them  aBsistance.    ft  is  exceedingly 


important  that  something  should  be  done 
for  us.  Please  present  our  cause  to  the 
Board,  and  you  will  confer  a  favor,  not  only 
upon  the  churches  particularly  specified, 
but  upon  the  cause  of  religion  in  general.'* 
Rev.  P.  Chamberlain,  of  Waterford, 
Erie  county,  Pa.,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Erie  Agency  of  the  P.  H.  M.  So- 
ciety, under  date  of  March  18,  1841, 
writes, — 

"  Centreville,  Troy,  and  Randolph,  need 
a  minister  immediately.  A  section  of 
country  in  Warren  county,  extending  a 
number  of  miles  along  Broken-straw  creek, 
is  urgent  for  a  minister.  One  gentleman, 
though  not  a  professor  of  religion,  will  give 
100  doUars  a-year  to  support  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  Gravel-run  and  Washington  are 
still  vacant,  and  I  shall  probably  be  under 
the  necessity  of  resigning  my  pastoral 
charge.  I  have  been  unable  to  preach  for 
some  weeks. 

"  Here,  then,  are  six  placet  where  minis- 
ters are  needed,  and  where  Uie  people  are 
willing,  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  to 
support  them.  Besides  these,  we  should 
have  two  itinerant  missionaries  in  the 
bounds  of  our  Presb^teiv,  in  our  little 
churches  already  organized,  and  to  organize 
others  in  destitute  places.  Measures  are 
in  progress,  for  exhibiting  in  detail  the  con- 
dition of  the  field  of  our  agency.  From  the 
statement  made,  yon  see  there  is  a  deplor- 
able destitution.  A  close  examination  will 
show  it  in  a  worse  light.  Do  what  you  can 
for  lis." 

Letters  have  been  received  from  several 
esteemed  correspondents,  in  difierent-  parts 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject, 
noticed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  which  present 
the  destitution  in  regard  to  extent  mt  least 
as  much  greater  than  had  been  anticipated. 
We  have  not  room,  however,  for  further 
extracts,  except  this  short  one  from  a  pastor 
in  Mercer  co.,  Pa.,  who,  under  date  of  April 
24, 1841,  says,— 

"  We  stand  in  great  need  of  missionaries : 
more  than  one-half  of  the  population  are 
destitute  of  the  stated  preaching  of  the 
Word." 

The  population  is  33,867,  Ministers,  of 
all  denominations,  19. 

GEM  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN. 

Iir  this  life  Christians  must  not  onlv  ex- 
pect to  do  God V  will,  but  also  to  sujfer  it : 
and  the  latter  is  often  more  difficult  than 
the  former.  Vtneitur  qm  paiitur.  To  be 
spoken  of  wrongfully  and  not  retaliate,  to 
endure  much  affliction  **  in  mind,  body, 
and  estate,"  and  still  to  preserve  our  integ- 
rity is  what  very  few  attain.  But  it  is  by 
affliction  very  often  that  Christians  are  tried 
and  purified,  as  gold  in  the  furnace,  and 
thereby  prepared  Tor  heaven,  where,  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  "all  tears  are 
wiped  away  firon  all  eyes." 
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COLLEGIATE  RECORD,  1841. 

Wc  have  collected  the  following  items  of  information  respecting  the  recent  Commence- 
ments  at  varioua  Colleges. 


M«.  who  reeefveil  th* 

Waterville,  1 1  8 

Bowdoln,  85  16 

Dartmouth,  78  8 

Univ.  of  Vermont,  22  7 

Middlebury,  6  16 

Williams,  82  10 

Amherst.  '32  10 

Harvard  Univ.  44 

Brown  Univ.  31  15 

Washington,  Ct.  16 

Wesleyao  Univ.,  Ct.  31  17 

Yale,  78 

Columbia,  81  4 


IIm. 
M.A. 


No.  who  received  (he 
Mane.  dcf  ree  of  B.  A. 

.  Univ.  of  New  York,    15 

I  Union, 

'  Hamilton, 
8   Geneva, 
4  .  Rutgers, 

4  Coll.  of  New  Jerfiey, 
3  j  West.  Reserve,  Ohio,  10 

I  Marlella,  Ohio,  9 

5  '  Centre  College,  Ky.  18 
8  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  11 
2  Georgetown,  D.  C.  4 
2   Columbia  Coll.  D.  C.     7 

I  Athens,  Ga.  16 


80 
15 

7 
20 
59 


M.A. 

36 

11 

2 

86 

3 

17 

6 

10 
14 


Ran. 
ld.A. 


7 

3 

1 

9 


2 
3 
4 


The  Honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  by  the 


University  of  Vermont,  upon 
Middlebury  College, 
Harvard  University, 

Brown  University, 

Washington  College,  Ct. 
Wesleyan  University,  Ct. 
Union  College, 


Hamilton  College, 

Geneva  College, 

College  of  New  Jersey, 
Marietta  College, 
Dickinson  College, 
Athens  College,  Ga. 

University  of  N.  Y.  City, 

Centre  College,  Ky. 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Washington  College,  Pa. 


Rev.  Benj.  Labaree,  Pres.  Middlebury  College. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Gilbert,  Pres.  Newark  Coll.  Del. 

Rev.  Thos.  W.  Jenkyn,  of  London. 

Rev.  Calvin  Hitchcock,  of  Randolph,  Ms. 

Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  Pres.  Williams  Coll. 

Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  Pres.  of  Newton  Theol.  Inst. 

Rev.  James  Thompson,  of  Barre. 

Rev.  Alesis  Caswell,  Prof,  in  Brown  Univ. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Mason,  Prof,  in  N.  Y.  University. 

Rev.  Alfred  Lee,  Bishop  elect  of  Delaware. 

Rev.  Matthew  H.  Simpson,  Pres.  Asbury  Univ.  la. 

Rev.  Charles  White,  Pres.  Wabash  College,  la. 

Rev.  Erastus  D.  McMasters,  Pres.  Hanover  Coll.  la. 

Rev.  Noah  Leviugs,  Albany. 

Rev.  David  Moore,  Staten  Island. 

Rev.  John  Proudlit,  Prof,  in  Rutgers  Coll. 

Rev.  Jared  B.  Waterbury,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  John  C.  Loiti,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Icbabod  S.  Spencer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Alfred  Lee,  Bishop  elect  of  Delaware, 

Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Newburgh. 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Candiiih,  Edinburg. 

Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  Pres.  Illinois  Coll. 

Rev.  John  M.  Krebs,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Nathan  Hoyt,  Athens. 

Rev.  Stephen  Elliott,  Bishop  of  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  in  Ga. 

Rev.  James  Legge,  Pres.  Anglo-Chinese  Coll.  India. 

Rev.  Elijah  C.  Bridgeman,  Am.  Mission,  Chinm. 

Rev.  R.  Davidson,  Pres.  Transylvania  Univ. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hart  well  Home,  B.  D.  England. 

Rev.  John  C.  Clay,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  George  Duffield,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rev.  J.  N.  C.  Grier,  Forks  of  Brandywine,  Pa. 


The  Honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  by 
Dartmouth  College,  upon  Jared  Sparks,  Prof,  in  Harvard  University. 


Middlebury  College, 
Amherst  College,  - 


Frederick  Hall,  Prof.  Columbian  Coll.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Samuel  Nelson,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York. 

His  Excellency  John  Tyler,  Pres.  of  the  United  SUtes. 


1841.] 

Htrvard  Unirenity, 

Yale  College, 
Union  College, 


FUNDS. 
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Geneva  CoUege, 
Rutgers  College, 
College  of  New  Jersey, 


Hon.  James  Savage,  Bostoo. 

Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray,  Boston. 

Hon.  F.  X.  Martin,  Chief  Justice  of  Louisiana. 

Hon.  Samuel  S.  Wilde,  Judge  Mass.  Sup.  Court. 

Hon.  Augustus  B.  Longstreet,  Pres.  Emory  Coil.  Ga. 

Hon.  David  B.  Douglas,  Kenyoa  College,  Ohio. 

George  Bancroft,  Esq.  Boston. 

Hon.  Samuel  Jones,  Chief  Justice  Sup.  Ct.  N.York  City* 

Hon.  A.  B.  Haabrouck,  Pres.  Rutgers  College. 

Charles  Lyell,  F.  R.  S.  England. 

Ralph  Barnes  Grindrod,  England. 

Hon.  David  B.  Douglas,  Pres.  of  Kenyon  College. 

Hon.  Tiieodore  Freliughuysen,  Chancellor  N.  Y.  Univ. 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Hornbtower,  Chief  Justice  of  N.Jersey. 

Hon.  David  L.  Swain,  Pres.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina. 


SUMMARY. 
Colleges,  27 ;  B.  A.  713 ;  M.  A.  246 ;  Hon.  M.  A.  48 ;  D.  D.  33 ;  LL.  D.  19. 


FUNDS. 

Rectipls  of  the  American  Education  Society  y  for 
tlie  October  Quarter,  IS'll. 


INCOMR  PROM  PVNDS 
LOAKB  RKFUNDSO 


LERACIES. 

Tkmkthtry,  Min  Rnmh  P.  Rogen,  bjr  Mr. 
Wm.  Hoeera,  Ex. 


351  00 
3,170  8S 


10  00 


W»0tfietfl,  Miaa  frcclovv  Collina,  in  pnitf  br 

Jon».  "rnyior,  Kaq.  Kx  ,  for  UiC  P.  Kand    800  00 

Worthington,  Hev.  Jona.  L.  Pomerojr,  In  pt. 

bf  Hon.  Lcvu  SUoagf  Ad.  de  bonk  ooo   2S0  00>-1,060  00 


AOXILURT  aOCIBTlBS. 
BsnatMIBB  COVNTT. 

OrtM  Barrintlon,  Cktileetbn  72  00 

L**,  do.  M  «2 

Lettot,  do.  IS  03 

Ptru.  do.  5  80 

PiUa/Uld,  Cont.  In  Con^.  Cfa.  00  00 

l«idie«'  Anx.  Y'A.  Soc.  SB  OO— SO  00 

Richmond^  MIm  Jennha  Loid  Penr,  to  eoniL 

Mr.  Albertiii  Perry  a  Ij.  M.  ofdo.  Koe.  10  00 

Sk^flletd,  Pot  IS40,  36  54  ;  (or  1841,  49  81  78  81 

Stvi±bridgt,  Colleaion  10  00— S92  70 


EsBBx  Cocnrrr  Sovtm. 

{Hon.  DAvltl  CboNt«,  EiMx,  Tr.] 

BtMrly,  Society  of  Rev.  Mr.  Binhnell  IS  88 

itodeport.  Hoc.  ofRev.  WakeAeld  G«le,  by  Mr. 

J.  U.  ^icVL  30  00 IS 


Fraetkuic  Caoktt. 

(Mr.  BwniMl  Bfaxwell,  Jr.  Grwnfleld,  Tr.] 

At^k/Utit  Gent.  Amoc.  8  00 

l^diei'  do.  8  37 

Gentlemen,  by  T.  White,  Eaq.  7  00 

Ladin,  by  do.  8  75—80  It 

Buektand,  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Hherwin  8  63 

Oiarttmont,  by  .Mr.  RfiM  Hnwkee  21  31 

CsnNay,  by  Dr.  Ilnmillon  89  80 

l.ej^cy  of  Mrs.  Grace  Hovlaad       10  00--49  30 
Dttrjklfr,  (South)  8  OO 

Oreenfitid,  fid  PnrUhJ  {n  part  3  00 

Ha»Uy,  (\»t  ParithJ       do.  by  Gen.  Lonrtey       I  68 
NortkJkUl^  Trinitarian  Society  4  31 

ffome,  Mra.  I.iicy  Re«'d  6  00 

Sh€ibitme,  by  Mn  l.ydia  Plik  II  88 

By  Mra.  Kiepiien  Pcllowra  IS  80-27  88 

SunifgrianJ,  38  91 :  EaUM  ofDea.  iSliaha 

Rowe  60  83  91—213  91 


Uampsmibb  Coonrr. 

[Hon.  Lewb  Wtiong,  Northamiiliiii,  Tr.] 

EtOkId,  Ben.  Soc  by  Mr.  Leonard  Woodi,  Tw., 

throorb  Mr.  A.  Smith  ISO  80 

Batfkid,  Mr.  Harm  Cowlet  and  brother,  to  coaat 

Mr.  B.C.  a  L.  M.  oriheCo.8oe.  18  SO 

SouOtampum,  Ladieti'  Ed.  Society  8  90 

Prom  the  dispoeable  fund  of  the  Co.  Sodety        4S0  10 

The  followinf  by  Rev.  Joseph  Rmeraen,  ArH. 
Atnkertt,  (Nor A  J  Hev.  Mr.  Cook's  Soc. 
HtuUey,  A  child 

hui/leid.  Soc  of  Rer.  Mr.  Neill,  from  IsMm, 
(of  which  SI6  ia  to  coneU  Mn.  Henrr  Neill, 
and  e  IS  to  const.  Mn.  Israel  Biilinn  L. 
M.S  of  the  Co.  Soc.)  tS  81 

From  (ient.  (of  which  $13  b  to 
const.  Krastus  BUlinn  a  L.  M. 
ol  the  Co.  Soc.)  91  88-Ue  87— 7W 


800 

as 


Hampoxr  Codiitt. 

[Mr.  Samael  Raynolds,  Sprlnfileld,  Tr.) 

Spring/kid,  Boc  of  Rev.  Dr.  Os|ro<Kl 
If'esI  Springjkid,  Society  of  Rev.  A.  Angnstns 
Wood,  (of  which  $15  Is  to  const.  Col.  Dan* 
tel  Merrick  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc.  and  $100  is 
to  const.  Mn.  A.  A.  Wood  an  11.  M.) 
[1'he  above  by  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  Af 't.] 
CktHtr,  by  hand  of  P.  Kyle,  Esq. 
Lomgntadcmf  fEoatJ  Soc.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Tapper 
LonMmtadom,  (  WutJ  Soc  of  Rev.  Mr,  Bebee, 
Genu  80  9i 

I.adies  38  81— SI 

S^ngfkldt  Soc.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Russell       19  33 
Sfyringjkld,  (QtbotwilltJ  Ladies  ofConf . 
Ch.  and  8oe.  to  const.  Mn.  Sumner 
G.  Clapp  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Uoc.  90 

Wut  Sprtng/ktd,  Society  of  Rev.  A.  A. 

Wood,  Mr.  Wm.  Ashley  15  00 

Miss  K.  Ashley  5,  H.  Ashley  3  80      7  60 

M  iu  CorinihA  C.  Ashley  8  80 

A  clonal  ion  1 

R^frroAam,  fSbuA)  Soe.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Haaea, 

in  part 


138  TB 


188  13 

380 
83  3S 


00-39  33 


88 


40O-IS5  08 

NOBPOLK  CoUlfTT. 

[  Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D.  DorehMMr,  Tr.] 

Braimtree,  Ch.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stom,  bal.  I  80 

AoAoroufA,  Soc.  of  Rev.  Daoiel  J.  Poor,  $40 

of  which  lo  const,  him  an  H.  M.  46  68 

Wtytnouth,  (NorlkJ  Soc.  of  Rev.  J.  Emeiy,  Jr.  83  70—101  80 


Old  Co  LOUT. 

[Col.  Alexander  Seabury,  New  Bedford,  Tr.] 

Emtto»,  Lincoln  Drake,  Esq.  to  coast.  Uncola 
Shephcnt  Drake  an  H.  M. 


Pltmovth  Couirrr. 

[Dea.  MortoaBddy,Brfdfe«ater,Tr.) 
MUdMsro',  (XonkJ  8g«.  of  R«v.  Philip  Colbj 


109  00 


880 


tea 

run 

N«T«AiiDV.ti«iTr. 

IFH.. 

««ta.i.**.-^Or.u.,TM 

^^ 

*l^.'.ri...Nr.H.tteri 

i:^« 

Edscit 

DliaociITf  In  WomcilTIm 

"#, 

fel.  of  Kf.  Ci..  Firker,  br  He..  1 

tira-un 

Khsb 

i.LlltD8TiT7A^lll..»m». 

bUlWIlKl.PwMMM.n.l 

'^'ts? 

S."::sL.'t?5L^i.?Su£'^ 

c-..    ^^^ 

[Not. 


JtMrl,  IK  Ci«r.  Btchii.  Tmu—J.  Jr.  Ti.  tc. 
ffytcml,  lA  C«*f .  Boc-  bjr'H.  CftUuu,  Ihmiit  IAl 

H'nU^Uhu' Cdh'ih  pi.  I7  Df..  ?  M>^  An.  IS  X 
U.JuU.  br  Dh.  Wlllliu  *       11 IV 


ntrnfU  I.  B/Jnapb  Boudmui,  £4q,  Tr,  Rock.  C«. 
Slnl^rdOl.  iia.  DLStc  br  Ml.  EdndmU.  Uiil, 


i(wiaiVIH,CM'liii;Ki.8«.b7lii>.T.Piu">«'*in      I  oi 


II.  S.  Sqm«i.,lbq.  A>l>gn>,Tr.| 


u,  PicuiMd  i»,'o<iii  M,  kaJI^Buuw  «■(;«.  it^" 


aoUiH/  rtetivid  iolug  iJtt  <]iiar«r. 
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MEMOIR, 
HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY,  OF  THE  LATE  fiARON  DE  SACY, 

BEAD  AT  A  BSaSION  OP  THE  ABIATIC  80CIRTT,  JUNE  16,  1899,  BT  M.  REIN AUD,  HIS 
SUCCB980B  IN  THE  CHAIR  OF  ARABIC,  AMP  FORMERLY  BIS  FUPU^ 


[Traiulatod  and  abridfed  by  Mra.  S.  J.  (Jsxat)  MaaBiTX.*] 

Anthony  Isaac  Silvestrc  di:  Sagy  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  21  at  of 
September,  1758.  His  father,  James  Abraham  SiWestre,  was  a  notary. 
M.  de  Sacy  had  two  brothers ;  and  as  is  castomary  among  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  the  eldest  continued  the  name  of  his  father,  the  second  received  that 
of  de  Sacy,  and  the  third  was  called  Silvestre  de  Ghahteloup. 

At  the  age  of  seven,  M.  de  Sacy  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  education,  and  supplied,  as  much  as  possible, 
this  loss,  to  her  children.  M.  de  Sacy,  being  of  delicate  health,  was  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  the  classics,  in  which  he  became  an  uncommon  pro- 
ficient, by  a  private  tutor,  fortunately  an  excellent  man. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  M.  de  Sacy  was  accustomed  to  walk  with  his  tutor 
in  the  garden  of  the  Abbey  St.  Germain-des-Pr^s.  It  was  occupied,  at 
that  time,  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  who  were  specially  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  whose  name  recalls  many  beautiful  monu- 
ments, raised  by  them,  to  the  honor  of  religion  and  science.  One  of  these, 
Dom  Berthereau,  was  then  preparing  a  collection  of  Arabic  historians  of 
the  war  of  the  Crusades.  M.  de  Sacy  already  possessed  uncommon  pru- 
dence and  decision  of  character.  Dom  Berthereau  became  his  friend,  and 
inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  the  oriental  languages. 

After  the  termination  of  his  classical  studies,  M.  de  Sacy  immediately 
commenced  the  career  which  has  been  so  eminent,  by  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  applied  to  a  more-intimate  knowledge  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  His  mother  was  a  pious  woman,  and  had  educated  her  children 
in  religious  principles.  From  the  Hebrew  he  passed  to  the  Syriac,  Chal- 
dean, Samaritan,  and  then  to  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic.  These  six  lan- 
guages belong  to  the  same  stock,  and  as  the  people  who  speak  them  are 
[mostly]  descended  of  Shem,  son  of  Noah,  they  have  the  general  name  of 
Semitic,  or  Shemitish.     In  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  M.  de  Sacy  received 

*  GBifTLaMBif,— T  have  raad  and  compared  thit  abridged  tranelation  of  inTdaa||[hter*e  with  the  original, 
and  find  it  accurate.  I  legiet  that  joar  limit*  oould  not  have  admitted  the  entire  Memoir,  without  any 
enrtailroeot.  Kotpectfully,  Wm.  Jshki. 

EiittrgcftU  JUgiaUr. 

YOL.  XIY.  29 
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lessons  from  a  well-informed  Jew,  at  Paris ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  read,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  are  embodied  in  the  Liturgy,  to  render  the  language  more  familiar. 
To  these  difficult  studies  were  added  the  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and 
German. 

His  habits  of  life  were  favorable  for  these  acquisitions ;  his  mother  had 
not  re-married,  and,  concentrating  all  her  affections  upon  her  children, 
retained  them  at  her  own  house.  Here,  M.  de  Sacj,  for  amusement,  had 
raised  a  Finch,  which  he  taught  to  pronounce  a  few  words  in  Italian.  Un- 
fortunately, M.  de  Sacy  was  not  satisfied  with  his  labors  of  the  day,  but 
oflen  continued  them  during  the  night ;  of  course,  his  health  became  im- 
paired, and  his  sight  enfeebled,  compelling  him  to  cease  his  midDight 
studies  ,*  but-  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  suffered  the  consequences  of 
his  imprudence. 

It  was  impossible  a  man  of  such  endowments  should  long  remain  un- 
known to  the  learned  world.  At  that  period,  biblical  studies  occupied 
more  attention  in  Europe,  than  at  present.  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  were 
then  accomplishing  their  great  works.  The  labor  of  collating  the  Syriac 
and  Chaldean  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
had  been  commenced ;  and  many  periodicals  were  devoted  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  results.  The  principal  of  these,  called  the  Repertory,  was  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  under  the  direction  of  Eichhorn. 

A  German  orientalist,  of  Paris,  had  noticed,  in  the  Royal  library,  a 
Syriac  version  of  the  fourth  book  of  Kings,  apparently  translated  from  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  by  Origen  ;  and  containing  the  variations 
of  many  other  versions.  It  was  considered  important  to  fix  the  character 
of  this  translation,  and  M.  de  Sacy,  then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  charge.  He  commenced  by  publishing  some  notes  upon 
the  manuscript,  in  the  periodical  of  Eichhorn.  Afterward,  he  copied  the 
fourth  book  of  Kings  entire;  and  it  was  partly  from  this  copy  that  an  edi- 
tion was  printed,  in  Germany. 

In  178i3,  M.  de  Sacy  devoted  his  attention  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  two 
letters  which  had  been  addressed,  by  the  Samaritans,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  Joseph  Scaliger ;  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  him 
inquiring  concerning  their  rites  of  worship,  and  requesting  a  copy  of  the 
books  in  use  among  them.  The  reply  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  death 
of  Scaliger.  Father  Morin,  of  the  Oratory,  made  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
two  letters,  which  was  published  by  Richard  Simon,  but  was  considered 
inaccurate.  M.  de  Sacy  made  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  text,  accompanied  by 
a  Latin  version,  and  notes,  and  the  whole  was  published  by  Eichhorn. 

Independently  of  these  biblical  studies,  which  were  continued  during  his 
life,  M.  de  Sacy  had  begun  to  consider  the  East  in  all  its  aspects,  profane, 
as  well  as  sacred  ;  in  regard  to  its  geography  and  history,  as  well  as  the 
various  creeds  to  which  it  had  given  birth.  In  this  pursuit  he  was  greatlj 
assisted  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  to  which  he  now  added 
that  of  the  Persian,  and  Turkish.  In  the  Turkish  he  made  but  slight  pro- 
ficiency ;  but  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  his  acquisitions  were  beyond 
those  of  any  European  scholar  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  com- 
menced their  study  without  the  advantages  possessed  at  the  present  day. 
Reiske,  and  the  Schultenses,  father  and  son,  were  dead.  For  the  Persian, 
pupils  were  in  want  of  correct  text-books.  Among  those  who  cultivated 
Persian  literature,  were  Sir  William  Jones,  in  England  ;  and  the  Baron  de 
Revickzky,  in  Germany ;  but  neither  of  them  was  disposed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
BO  sensibly  felt.     M.  de  Sacy  had  recourse  to  the  advice  of  some  persons 
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who  had  resided  for  a  long  time  in  the  Levant.  M.  Legrand,  interpreting 
secretary  for  the  Oriental  languages  to  the  king,  was  the  gentleman  from 
whom  he  derived  the  most  assistance.  We  have  no  better  proof  of  the 
slight  aid  afforded  M.  de  Sacy,  than  is  shown  in  the  difference  between  his 
earliest  and  latest  works. 

M.  de  Sacy  was  not  entirely  absorbed  in  scientific  labors.  From  this 
period,  he  connected  attention  to  business  with  the  cultivation  of  letters. 
In  1781,  he  had  been  made  Counsellor  in  the  Court  of  Currency.  The 
king,  in  1785,  having  created  a  class  of  eight  free  associates,  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions,  M.  de  Sacy  was  comprised  in  the  number.  He  was 
also  occupied  in  writing  two  memoirs  on  the  history  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
origin  of  their  literature. 

In  the  first  of  these  memoirs,  M.  de  Sacy  has  attempted  the  precise  epoch 
of  the  breaking  of  the  dike  of  Irero,  in  Arabia  Felix.  This  rupture  caused 
a  great  number  of  families  to  emigrate  to  Mecca,  and  even  to  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.  The  epoch  of  this  event,  M.  de  Sacy  has  fixed  at  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  and  he  has  also  given  a  view  of  the  Arabic 
families  who  emigrated.  The  second  memoir  is  devoted  to  the  origin  of 
Arabic  literature,  and  was  followed,  in  1830,  by  a  supplementary  memoir 
on  the  same  subject. 

In  the  year  1785  he  married.  He  was  also  the  same  year  named  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  appointed  to  make 
known,  by  an  analysis,  and  extracts,  the  most  important  unedited  works  in 
the  Royal  library,  and  other  libraries  of  the  kingdom.  The  collection  was 
published  by  the  Academy.  Among  the  articles  furnished  by  him  were, 
an  extract  from  some  biographies  of  the  Persian  poets,  and  an  analysis  of 
four  Arabian  works  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix, 
by  the  Ottomans,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  would  seem  that  M.  de  Sacy 
intended  to  publish  these  works  entire,  as  translations  of  them  were  found 
among  his  papers. 

He  soon  afler  commenced  his  beautiful  essays  upon  the  Antiquities  of 
Persia.  Beside  the  gigantic  monuments  which  decorate  Persepolis,  and 
other  cities  of  Ancient  Persia,  there  exist  also  some  which  are  less  an* 
cient.  At  a  place  called  Nacshi-Rostero,  are  bas-reliefs  bearing  inscrip- 
tions in  unknown  characters,  and  also  in  Greek.  Niebuhr  has  given  the 
most  exact  imitation  of  these  characters,  which  M.  de  Sacy  also  examined, 
and  recognized,  among  the  Greek  inscriptions,  the  name  of  Alexander, 
founder  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides,  in  the  third  century ;  and 
also  the  name  of  his  father.  He  discovered,  too,  various  epithets,  bor- 
rowed partly  from  the  worship  of  Zoroaster ;  a  worship  which  had  lost  a 
great  part  of  its  lustre  ailer  the  conquests  of  Alexander  ;  and  which  the 
Sassanide  princes  flattered  themselves  with  having  restored,  in  its  ancient 
splendor. 

M.  de  Sacy  attempted  the  translation  of  the  other  inscriptions,  by  a  la- 
borious discovery  of  the  analogy  between  them  and  the  Greek,  Chaldean, 
and  Syriac  characters,  ascertaining  them  to  be  in  the  Pehlvi  and  Zend  dia- 
lects of  the  Persian.  In  the  Zend  dialect,  M.  de  Sacy  derived  assistance 
from  the  labors  of  M.  Eugene  Burnouf ;  and  in  the  Pehlvi,  from  the  vocab- 
ularies collected  in  India  by  M.  Anquetil-Duperron,  who,  with  equal  learn- 
ing and  courage,  passed  many  years  among  the  remnant  of  the  disciples  of 
Zoroaster.  M.  de  Sacy  explained,  in  this  manner,  other  inscriptions  in 
the  environs  of  Persepolis,  and  examined  a  bas-relief  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kirmanschah,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Kurdistan ;  finding  upon  it  the  names 
and  titles  of  Sapor  second,  so  celebrated  by  his  wars  against  the  Romans ; 
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and  those  of  his  son,  Bahrain  or  Vararanes.  Ultimately,  the  attention  of 
M.  de  Sacy  was  attracted  to  the  numerous  medals  in  our  cabinets,  upon 
which  he  recognized  the  Pehlvic  character,  reading  the  names  of  the 
princes  in  whose  reigns  they  were  struck ;  and  an  entire  class  of  mona- 
ments  was  thus  gi?en  to  science.  Such  are  the  principal  results  of  the 
researches  of  M.  de  Sacy  among  the  antiquities  of  Persia.  His  four  me- 
moirs were  read  to  the  Academy  in  the  years  1787,  '88,  '90,  and  '91,  and 
display  an  extreme  care  on  the  part  of  the  author  in  distinguishing  between 
certainty  and  supposition,  while  translating  the  characters.  "They  were 
published  in  1793,  and  at  that  revolutionary  period  excited  little  notice; 
but  as  the  public  mind  gradually  acquired  its  healthy  tone,  they  received 
merited  attention,  and  occupy  a  place  among  the  most  beautiful  mono- 
ments  of  French  erudition. 

While  these  labors  were  in  process,  M.  de  Sacy  wrote  a  memoir  upon 
the  Arabic  <version  of  the  books  of  Moses,  in  use  by  the  Samaritans ;  and 
upon  the  known  manuscripts  of  this  translation. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  M.  de  Sacy  possessed  sufficient  claims  to  be 
considered  a  savant  of  the  first  order,  enjoying  also  a  highly  honorable 
flocial  position.  In  the  year  1791,  he  was  named,  by  the  king,  one  of  the 
commissary  generals  of  t  the  currency;  and  the  year  following,  a  place  of 
titular  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres  bec<Mn- 
ing  vacant,  a  majority  of  votes  elected  M.  de  Sacy. 

But  the  French  Revolution  was  already  taking  a  direction  menacing 
every  kind  of  society.  M.  de  Sacy,  although  the  father  of  a  family,  and 
reduced  to  a  moderate  fortune,  did  not  hesitate  to  resign,  in  June,  1792, 
his  office  of  commissary  general.  As  a  member  of  a  learned  body,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  live  in  the  utmost  seclusion,  in  a  small  house  in 
the  country,  some  leagues  from  Paris.  It  was  perhaps  this  seclusion 
which  saved  him.  Of  a  character  decided,  and  inflexible,  he  would  hare 
been  especially  obnoxious  to  the  fury  of  the  tyrants  who  oppressed  France. 

In  his  retreat,  his  time  was  divided  between  scientific  labors,  and  the 
culture  of  his  garden.  He  wielded  by  turns  the  pen  and  the  pruning-book, 
and  attended  alternately  to  his  studies,  and  his  vegetables.  His  scientiBc 
researches  obliging  him  to  come  every  week  to  Paris,  it  was  under  these 
trying  circumstances  his  memoirs  upon  the  Antiquities  of  Persia  were 
printed.  These  had  been  intended  for  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  bat 
the  Academy  was  no  longer  in  existence ;  and  lest  the  learned  world  should 
be  forever  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  so  much  laborious  exertion,  M.  de  Sacy 
went  on  foot  to  the  capital,  with  a  walking  stick  in  his  hand,  and  a  bottle 
of  beer  for  refreshment  in  his  pocket;  thus  furnishing  an  example  of  en- 
ergy, which  attracted  the  attention  even  of  the  neighboring  peasantry.  On 
Sundays  and  festival  days,  the  churches  being  closed,  M.  de  Sacy  had  ser- 
vices read  at  his  own  house.  Although  the  penalty  was  severe  against  the 
violation  of  the  laws  at  that  time,  no  one  troubled  him  upon  this  account 
On  one  occasion  he  was  required  to  thresh  grain,  in  a  barn,  with  all  the 
peasants  of  the  country.  This  new  species  of  day  labor  was  then  very 
common.  The  political  party  which  had  triumphed,  played  with  the  lib- 
erty, fortune,  and  life  of  the  citizens ;  and  to  maintain  itself  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  most  vexatious  measures.  The  peasants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood attempted  to  obtain  an  exemption  in  favor  of  M.  de  Sacy,  by  rep- 
resenting that  his  short  stature,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  sight,  would  make 
him  a  troublesome  associate  in  the  labor,  and  offering  themselves  to  do  bis 
task. 

M.  de  Sacy  occupied  his  leisure  moments  with  his  great  work  upon  tbe 
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religions  system  of  the  Druzes,  a  nameroas  population  of  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon,  whose  peculiar  doctrines  were  promulgated  by  one  Hamza,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  reign  of  Ilakem-biamr-allab, 
Caliph  of  Egypt.  The  principal  article  of  faith  was,  that  Hakem  himself 
was  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  leader,  Hamza,  the  Universal 
Intelligence,  combining  in  his  own  person  all  the  dogmas  and  truths  of 
religion.  In  the  year  1700,  a  Syrian  physician,  in  France,  presented 
Louis  Fourteenth  with  four  Arabic  volumes,  containing  a  part  of  their 
creed.  These  volumes  were  translated  by  Petis  de  Lacroix,  interpreting 
Secretary  for  the  Oriental  languages  to  the  king;  but  the  manuscript 
remained  unpublished,  and  was  lost  M.  de  Sacy  made  a  new  French 
translation,  accompanied  by  passages  from  other  Arabian  writers,  who 
might  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  He  sought  to  discover  the  philosophi- 
cal opinions,  and  political  causes,  which  gave  rise  to  so  stranse  a  doctrine; 
making,  from  a  confused  mass  of  materials,  a  methodical  and  critical 
abridgement.  At  Oxford,  and  other  libraries  in  Europe,  are  Arabic  trea- 
tises, by  Syrian  authors,  (which  have  never  been  translated,)  on  these  doc* 
trines,  still  professed  by  a  small  portion  of  the  Syrians.  M.  de  Sacy  deemed 
it  unnecessary  to  publish,  at  that  time,  a  work  which  had  served  merely  to 
amuse  him  in  adversity. 

When  the  spirit  of  violence,  which  signalized  the  reign  of  terror,  began 
to  subside,  there  was  opportunity  to  think  of  those  labors  which  had  raised 
the  reputation  of  France.  On  the  second  of  April,  1795,  a  decree  of  the 
Convention  established  a  public  school  for  instruction  in  the  living  Oriental 
languages,  then  of  acknowledged  utility  in  political  and  commercial  afiairs. 
M.  de  Sacy  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  Arabic.  The  Persian  was 
confided  to  M.  Langles,  who  had  exerted  himself  for  the  foundation  of  the 
school.  The  decree  also  required  that  the  professors  should  compose,  in 
French,  a  grammar  of  the  language  they  were  appointed  to  teach ;  and  M. 
de  Sacy,  not  being  a  man  to  repeat  what  had  been  said  before,  was  careful 
to  inform  himself  of  the  genius  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  its  idioms.  A 
methodical  and  easy  grammar,  by  Erpenius,  had  hitherto  been  used  by 
pupils,  but  it  was  insufficient  for  profound  study. 

The  grammatical  system  of  the  Arabians  themselves  is  extremely  com- 
plicated ;  many  of  them  imagining  there  is  something  divine  about  the 
language,  and  seeking  to  penetrate  its  mysteries,  that  they  may  render 
themselves  worthy  of  Paradise;  while  with  others  the  terms  of  grammarian 
and  dreamer  are  synonymous.  The  grammatical  language  of  the  Arabs 
has  been  adopted  by  Persian  and  Turkish  writers,  for  the  accurate  study 
of  their  own  tongues.  Notwithstanding  the^  great  difficulties  encountered 
by  M.  de  Sacy,  he  published  the  first  edition  of  the  principles  of  grammar 
in  1799.  This  edition  was  simply  extracted  from  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfactory  parts  of  the  Port  Royal  Grammar,  the  general  Grammar  of 
Beauzee,  the  Natural  History  of  words,  and  the  Universal  Grammar  of  M. 
Court  de  Gebelin.  But  in  the  second  edition,  M.  de  Sacy,  having  had 
time  to  arrange  and  collate  his  own  ideas,  made  many  improvements.  This 
work,  at  once  learned  and  simple,  is  at  present  in  use  in  many  primary 
schools. 

Meanwhile,  a  law  of  Oct  25, 1795,  had  reestablished  the  old  Academies, 
upon  new  foundations.  One  body,  representing  the  whole,  was  divided 
into  three  classes,  and  bore  the  title  of  the  National  Institute.  At  the 
commencement,  M.  de  Sacy  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  class  of  Litera- 
ture and  the  Fine  Arts  ;  but  at  this  period  the  government  required  every 
person,  invested  with  whatever  title,  to  take  an  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty. 
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This,  M.  de  Sacy  refused  to  do,  and  consequently  received  a  dismisBioi 
from  the  class,  before  the  installation  of  the  new  body.  Bat  he  was  Pnv 
feasor  of  Arabic,  and  upon  that  title  the  oath  was  demanded,  which  be 
verbally  declared  he  would  not  take,  but  was  willing  to  continue  his  iessooi 
to  the  pupils  of  any  successor  appointed.  It  was  not  found  easy  to  fill  his 
place,  and  he  was  permitted  to  remain.  Finally,  the  Institute  having  beea 
reorganized  in  the  month  of  January,  1803,  and  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions reestablished,  under  the  title  of  the  class  of  History  and  Ancient  Lite- 
rature, M.  de  Sacy  returned  to  the  place  he  formerly  occupied. 

It  had  been  imagined,  at  various  periods,  that  the  archives  of  the  city  of 
Genoa  contained  oriental  works  of  the  highest  importance.  It  was  va^ 
posed  that  when  the  Genoese  flag  floated  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Archipd- 
ago,  and  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas,  a  quantity  of  precious  manu- 
scripts had  been  collected  at  Genoa;  and  perhaps  among  them  might  be 
found  the  solution  of  many  interesting  questions  in  relation  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  idea  gained  credit  from  the  fact  that  the  Genoese  governmeot 
had  refused  learned  foreigners  admittance  to  these  archives.  In  1805,  the 
city  of  Genoa  being  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  France,  the  Institute 
considered  that  a  favorable  time  had  arrived  for  ascertaining  the  fact  M. 
de  Sacy  was  designated  by  government  as  the  person  most  capable  of  giv- 
ing an  exact  report  of  the  literary  riches  possessed  by  the  ancient  republic 
of  Genoa.  He  departed  ;  it  was  his  first  and  last  separation  from  his  faroilj. 
Gratifying  his  taste  for  retirement  and  domestic  life,  his  family  were 
always  his  companions  on  journeys.  These  were  principally  to  the  coun- 
try, at  some  leagues  from  the  capital ;  where  he  often  passed  a  few  days, 
not  for  repose,  but  to  labor  without  interruption.  This  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1805.  M.  de  Sacy  did  not  find  at  Genoa  the  expected 
manuscripts,  but  discovered  many  important  documents  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  government  and  commerce  of  the  Middle  Ages,  some  of  the 
most  interesting  of  which  he  copied.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1806,  be 
made  a  report  to  the  Academy  respecting  these  documents,  some  of  which 
were  afterward  published  entire. 

During  the  absence  of  M.  de  Sacy  at  Genoa,  the  professorship  of  Persian 
and  Turkish,  in  the  College  of  France,  became  vacant.  The  government 
judged  that  languages  so  dissimilar  required  each  a  professor,  and  M.  de 
Sacy  was,  on  the  fourth  of  April,  1806,  appointed  for  the  Persian.  A  bet- 
ter choice  could  not  have  been  made,  and  the  ardent  and  enlightened  mind 
of  M.  de  Sacy  soon  accomplished  for  the  Persian  language,  all  that  be  had 
attempted  for  the  Arabic. 

The  same  year  was  published,  under  the  title  of  Arabic  Chrestomatbj, 
the  first  fruit  of  the  enterprising  labors  of  M.  de  Sacy,  as  professor  of  Ara- 
bic; consisting  of  choice  extracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  Arabic  writer?, 
with  a  French  translation,  and  notes,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Most  of  the  article? 
comprising  the  Chrestomathy,  were  drawn  from  manuscripts  in  the  Royal 
Library.  They  are  all  interesting  to  philologists,  and  the  greater  part  to 
general  readers.  The  work  fulfilled  the  intention  of  M.  de  Sacy.  which 
was,  to  furnish  a  collection  intended  specially  for  pqpils  in  the  Oriental 
languages ;  particularly  those  preparing  for  the  service  of  diplomacy.  It 
was  soon  used  in  all  the  Universities,  both  in  France  and  other  countries, 
where  those  languages  were  cultivated. 

We  have  seen  that,  during  the  republican  government,  M.  de  Sacy  had 
no  desire  to  fill  any  political  office.  He  confined  himself  to  the  duties  of 
Professor,  and  his  academical  labors ;  which  he  would  have  renounced 
immediately,  had  any  sacrifice  of  principles  been  required  of  him.    His 
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activity  of  miod  permitted  him  to  continue  his  occupations  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  In  1806,  M.  de  Sacy  was  elected  member  of  the 
legislature  for  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

In  1810,  the  first  edition  of  his  Arabic  Grammar  appeared,  in  two  large 
octavo  volumes;  the  result  of  the  experience  and  researches  of  fifteen 
years ;  and  presenting  the  most  learned  and  methodical  representation  of 
the  Arabic  language,  that  has  ever  appeared  in  Europe.  The  judgment  of 
persons  competent  to  decide,  has  pronounced  this  grammar  a  very  remark- 
able specimen  of  grammatical  analysis,  and  it  displays  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  language  than  the  Chrestomathy,  published  four  years 
previous.  Nevertheless,  the  author  discovered  in  it  many  faults  and 
omissions. 

The  same  year  M.  de  Sacy  published  a  French  translation  of  an  Arabic 
account  of  Egypt,  with  notes.  The  author,  Abd-allatif,  was  a  physician  of 
Bagdad,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centuries ;  and  visited  Egypt  first  during  the  reign  of  the  great 
Saladin,  and  afterward  during  that  of  his  brother,  Malek-Adel.  Versed 
in  the  natural  and  philosophical  sciences,  an  enlightened  observer,  a  reli- 
gious philosopher,  but  without  prejudice,  nothing  escaped  his  attention. 
He  described  the  climate  of  Egypt,  its  natural  productions,  the  phenomenon 
of  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  with  interesting 
facts  respecting  each.  The  notes  accompanying  the  translation  relate  to 
geography,  natural  history,  and  other  matters  treated  of  in  the  work.  M. 
de  Sacy  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  MM.  Desfontaines,  Cuvier, 
and  other  learned  men,  for  the  part  relating  to  the  natural  sciences.  A 
biography  completes  the  work,  part  of  which  was  never  published  by  the 
author,  and  in  which  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  method  of  study  pur- 
sued in  Musulman  universities.  The  entire  volume,  the  result  of  ten 
years  labor,  is  executed  with  extreme  care,  and  cannot  be  surpassed,  even 
in  the  present  advanced  state  of  knowledge  of  Oriental  science. 

M.  de  Sacy  was  one  of  those  who  require  no  rest,  but  change  of  the 
subject  of  occupation.  While  composing  the  works  before-mentioned,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  labors  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions ;  furnished 
articles  to  the  collection  of  Notices  and  Extracts  from  manuscripts  in 
the  Royal  library ;  and  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  contributors  of  the 
Magasin  Encyclopedique^  the  Mines  de  r  Orient ^  Annates  des  Voyages y 
&c.  Among  the  memoirs  for  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  must  be 
noticed  three  upon  the  nature  and  revolutions  of  the  right  of  territorial 
property  in  Egypt,  since  its  conquest  by  the  Musulmans,  from  the  seventh 
century  to  the  French  expedition,  forty  years  ago.  Also,  a  notice  of  many 
Arabian  works,  treating  of  the  manner  of  spelling  and  reading  the  Koran 
aloud :  a  subject  fruitful  of  disputes  among  the  Musulmans,  wasmuch  as 
the  consonants  were  left  without  points,  and  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Mo- 
hammed remained  only  in  the  memory  of  his  early  disciples.  M.  de  Sacy 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  contributors  to  the  Magasin  Eneydopi^ 
dique,  furnishing  an  article,  relating  to  the  East,  for  almost  every  number ; 
either  an  analysis  of  some  new  work,  or  news  obtained  by  means  of  hb 
extensive  correspondence.     These  alone  would  amount  to  1658  pages. 

M.  de  Sacy  was  as  much  the  man  of  business,  as  the  man  of  science. 
His  precision,  his  indefatigable  activity,  his  self-command,  and  the  con- 
summate address  which  he  knew  how  to  employ,  made  him  equal  to  all 
emergencies.  Any  report  required  of  him,  or  special  business,  was  always 
ready  at  the  appointed  time ;  while  his  other  labors  continued  as  if  consti- 
tuting his  sole  employment. 
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In  1814,  the  Bourbons  returned  to  France.  M.  de  Sacj  hailed  their 
arrival  with  enthusiasm,  and  from  that  time  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis* 
cussioDs  of  the  Chambers.  He  had  received  from  the  Imperial  gOTera- 
ment,  in  1813,  the  title  of  Baron,  which  he  had  nobly  acquired,  k  the 
month  of  February,  1815,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Royal  goTerameot  to 
fill  the  place  of  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  formerly  occupied  bj 
RoUin,  and  other  celebrated  men,  to  whom  he  was  not  inferior;  indeed, 
he  might  be  considered  at  the  head  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in 
classical  literature. 

During  the  hundred  days,  M.  de  Sacy  remained  in  retirement,  occupied 
only  with  his  scientific  labors.  In  the  month  of  August,  he  was  nuned 
member  of  the  Commission  of  Public  Instruction,  afterward  called  the 
Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  He  conferred  upon  the  sitaation  a 
character  for  regularity,  which  it  had  not  hitherto  possessed. 

In  the  midst  of  political  and  official  occupations,  science  pursued  her 
accustomed  course ;  indeed,  it  was  at  this  period,  that  a  portion  of  Onen- 
tal  study  was  commenced,  which  will  always  be  honorable  to  the  memorj 
of  M.  de  Sacy.  This  was  the  system  of  Prosody  and  Metres  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Arabs.  These  studies  extended  to  the  year  1814 ;  at  which 
period,  the  author  of  this  memoir  (M.  Reinaud)  became  one  of  his  pupils: 
and  relates  that  it  was  not  until  after  many  abortive  attempts  that  M.  de 
Sacy  succeeded  in  finding  what  he  called  the  conducting  thread  of  his  dis- 
coveries. Finally,  however,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  key  to  the  srstem 
of  versification  of  all  the  Musulman  nations  who  have  a  literature.  The 
observations  of  M.  de  Sacy  were  welcomed  by  the  principal  orientalists 
in  Europe,  and  with  this  assistance  to  the  knowledge  of  much  which  h«d 
hitherto  been  unintelligible,  he  devoted  himself  with  renewed  ardor  to  the 
study  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  grammars  and  scholiasts.  It  was  dariof 
the  years  1814,  45,  '16  and  '17,  that  the  ideas  of  M.  de  Sacy  on  subjects 
of  this  nature  became  fixed;  constituting  him  all  that  his  most  sanguine 
admirers  desired.  He  had  long  been  the  first  of  Orientalists ;  but  the 
influence  of  this  new  progress  was  visible,  not  only  in  his  published  worb, 
but  in  the  unprecedented  interest  given  to  these  studies. 

As  a  professor,  M.  de  Sacy,  who  united  so  various  and  brilliant  taleots 
was  perhaps  more  distinguished  than  in  any  other  capacity.  A  pupil  oolr 
could  judge  of  his  merit.  Endowed  with  perfect  clearness  of  perceptioa; 
having  had  time  to  meditate  upon  the  theoretical  mysteries  of  the  lio* 
guages,  and  being  an  unequall#d  master  of  them  ;  he  added  to  these  adrao- 
tages,  coolness,  and  an  imperturbable  presence  of  mind.  He  would  himseii 
raise  difficulties,  and  explain  them  entirely,  saying  everything  requisite, 
and  nothing  unnecessary.  His  method  of  procedure  was  acknowledfed 
the  best,  not  only  in  France,  but  throughout  all  Europe.  Men  who  m 
accomplished  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  made  themselves  distinguished 
by  important  works,  submitted  to  his  superior  knowledge.  This  be  justlj 
considered  a  part  of  his  glory.  M.  de  Sacy  attached  extreme  importance 
to  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  He  was  accustomed  to  graduate  hL« 
instructions,  so  that  the  neophyte  and  the  more  advanced  scholar  migb*- 
each  receive  their  due  share  of  benefit.  To  the  first  he  explained  difficult 
works ;  and  when  not  thoroughly  master  of  any  book  in  use,  he  prepared 
the  lesson  beforehand,  collating  the  text  with  manuscripts  at  his  di^oeal, 
and  throwing  light  upon  all  obscure  points.  When  unforeseen  difficulties 
occurred,  he  acknowledged  his  embarrassment,  and,  by  private  study,  wis 
usually  prepared  at  the  following  lesson  to  give  a  solution.  All  his  pupils 
were  grateful  for  his  exertions  in  their  behalf,  and  admired  his  prodigious 
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acqairementfl ;  but  those  who  were  natives  of  the  same  country}  were 
proud  of  the  honor  hexonferred  upon  that  country. 

The  usual  disposition  of  his  time  was,  to  rise  at  half  past  seven,  and  at 
eight  he  was  in  his  study.  On  three  days  of  the  week  he  delivered  lec- 
tures on  the  Persian  language,  at  the  College  of  France,  between  nine  and 
ten  ;  and  on  the  intermediate  days,  upon  the  Arabic,  at  the  Library,  be- 
tween half  past  ten,  and  half  past  twelve.  He  then  attended  the  Council 
for  Public  Instruction,  the  Institute,  or  the  Ministers.  At  six,  he  usually 
dined,  with  his  family.  After  dinner,  he  was  at  his  post  as  member  of 
the  charitable  committee  of  his  district;  at  some  convocation  of  learned 
men  ;  or  with  some  friend,  or  minister.  When  he  did  not  go  abroad,  it 
was  his  custom  to  retire  to  his  study,  sometimes  laboring  there  till  twelve 
o'clock.  On  Sundays,  and  Saints'  days,  he  attended  regularly  the  ser- 
vices of  the  church.  St.  Sulpice  was  his  favorite  church,  although  at 
some  distance  from  his  dwelling,  because  the  body  of  a  grand-father,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached  when  a  child,  was  there  interred.  M.  de 
Sacy  never  went  abroad  but  with  some  specific  object,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
exercise,  he  usually  walked. 

At  bis  own  house  M.  de  Sacy  was  always  accessible.  In  the  morning, 
he  usually  received,  as  member  of  the  charitable  committee,  the  poor 
women  of  the  district,  who  came  to  procure  tickets  for  assistance.  Fre- 
quently, at  this  hour,  the  stairs  and  ante-room  were  crowded.  Then  he 
attended  to  those  who  came  to  ask  information  ;  candidates  soliciting  his 
suffrage;  teachers  seeking  places.  He  was  usually  found  at  his  desk, 
writing,  or  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  he  laid  aside  in  order  to  listen, 
and  would  reply  as  if  his  mind  had  never  admitted  any  other  subject ; 
when  he  would  return  to  his  pen,  or  book,  until  again  interrupted.  It 
may  be  asked,  how  M.  de  Sacy  was  able  to  compose  works  requiring  so 
minute  attention.  M.  de  Sacy  was  abstemious  in  his  habits,  at  the  table, 
and  his  mind  was  always  active.  He  seemed  constantly  animated  by  an 
energy  that  disused  with  repose,  and  which  might  truly  be  called  a  sacred 
fire.  He  possessed  also  the  rare  power  of  passing  immediately  from  one 
subject  to  another,  without  loss  of  time. 

In  1816,  the  Magasin  Encyclopidique  was  discontinued,  and  the  gov-^ 
ernment  re-established  the  Journal  des  Savants,  From  the  commence^ 
ment,  M.  de  Sacy  was,  as  usual,  a  prominent  member  of  the  committee  of 
contributors.  Until  his  death,  few  numbers  appeared  without  one,  and 
sometimes  two  articles  from  his  pen,  of  the  usual  character ;  a  great  part 
consisting  of  philological  discussions.  Complaint  has  been  made  of  the 
minuteness  of  some  of  his  observations,  but  his  object  was,  to  make  all 
learned  men  participants  in  every  discovery,  great  or  small,  made  in  the 
course  of  his  studies.  In  certain  countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  his 
articles  were  gratifying  and  satisfactory.  Some  of  them  were  very  impor- 
tant, not  only  for  their  extent,  but  for  the  facts  they  contained,  sought 
elsewhere  in  vain ;  for  instance,  those  containing  an  exposition  of  the 
mystical  doctrines  of  a  sect  of  contemplative  monks  of  the  East,  called 
Sufis ;  an  analysis  of  the  books  of  the  Sabeans,  otherwise  called  Christians 
of  Saint  John ;  d&c.  Some  of  these  articles  have  exerted  a  very  great  influ-^ 
ence.  In  recalling  to  mind  the  obstacles  encountered  by  Champollion  the 
younger,  at  the  commencement  of  his  researches  respecting  Ancient  Egjrpt^ 
it  may  be  asked :  Without  the  pages  which  M.  de  Sacy  devoted  .to  the  ex* 
position  of  those  labors,  would  their  result  have  been  admitted? 

In  1816,  M.  de  Sacy  published,  under  the  title  of  Calila  et  Dimna,  the 
fables  of  Pilpay,  from  the  Arabic.    These  tales^  originating  upon  the 
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banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  were  to  be  found  in  Persia,  in  the  sixth 
century ;  they  were  thence  translated  into  Arabic  and  Greek,  and  finally 
spread  through  all  the  west.  M.  de  Sacy  prepared  a  correct  text  of  the 
work,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  pupils.  It  is  preceded  by  a  memoir 
of  its  origin,  and  different  translations,  and  terminated  by  the  MoaUacaot 
Lebidf  text  and  notes  in  Arabic,  with  a  French  translation.  The  word 
Moallaca  designates  certain  Arabic  poems  which  were  composed  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Mohammed.  Lebid,  the  author  of  these,  liyed  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  introduction  of  Islam.  Thus  far  his  Moallaca  had  re- 
mained unpublished;  its  publication,  therefore,  by  M.  de  Sacy  has  rendered 
a  service  to  the  lovers  of  Arabic  literature.  A  memoir  of  these  works  was 
inserted  in  the  Collection  of  Notices  and  Extracts. 

At  the  same  period,  M.  de  Sacy  published  a  notice  of  a  work  called 
Tarifaty  or  Definitions,  intended  to  supply  a  deficiency  found  in  the 
Arabic  dictionaries,  of  explanations  of  technical  terms  of  metaphysics, 
and  natural  science. 

In  1819,  appeared  the  Pen&Nameh,  or  book  of  maxims,  in  Persian  and 
French,  with  notes.  These  were  composed  by  a  Sheik  of  the  Sufis  of 
Persia,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  These  he  bad 
already  published,  with  a  French  translation,  in  the  Mines  de  F  Orient,  but 
they  now  received  improvements,  commensurate  with  the  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  language  which  he  had  acquired  ;  and  the  addition  of 
extracts  from  various  Persian  poets,  particularly  those  who  had  excelled  in 
depicting  the  doctrine  of  the  Sufis.  This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  which 
can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  especially  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  philosophical  doctrines  of  the  East.  The  preface,  in  Persian,  was  ar- 
ranged by  M.  de  Sacy  himself. 

Meanwhile,  the  cultivation  of  Oriental  literature,  in  its  roost  extended 
sense,  was  rapidly  spreading  in  Europe.  The  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and 
other  biblical  languages  continued  to  be  cultivated,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many. The  study  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  had,  thanks  to  the  labors  of 
M.  de  Sacy^  received  new  life.  The  peace  then  enjoyed  in  Europe,  had 
allowed  the  thoughts  of  many  active  minds  to  turn  toward  the  East,  and 
these  had  added  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish, 
that  of  the  Armenian,  the  Sanscrit,  the  Chinese,  and  all  the  languages  of 
any  celebrity  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Asia.  The  happy  idea  occurred,  of 
collecting  in  a  body,  at  Paris,  the  lovers  of  this  species  of  learning,  witboot 
regard  to  the  particular  branch  receiving  attention,  and  to  unite  those  who 
shared  the  same  tastes.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  in 
1822.  MM.  de  Sacy,  and  Abel-Remusat  were  its  principal  founders.  Tb« 
first  was  named  President,  the  latter.  Secretary.  M.  de  Sacy  was  at  this 
time  past  sixty  years  of  age,  yet,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  publication  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

At  this  period,  M.  de  Sacy  published  his  edition  of  the  Seances  di 
Hariri,  with  a  commentary,  in  Arabic,  one  volume,  folio.  Hariri  was  of 
Bassora,  and  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century.  These  '  Assemblies'  arc 
a  species  of  dramas,  to  the  number  of  fifly  ;  where  the  same  personage  is 
constantly  on  the  scene,  but  passes  through  various  situations.  The  author 
has  made  use  of  the  most  elegant  expressions,  the  most  subtle  turns,  and 
the  accustomed  proverbial  phrases,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  It  is  a  com- 
plete inventory  of  the  language  of  Mohammed  ;  a  dictionary  of  synonymes; 
and  the  Arabs  regard  it  as  the  best  subject  for  study,  for  those  who  wish 
to  penetrate  the  genius  of  their  language.  The  natives  themselves  require 
commentaries,  many  of  which  are  deposited  in  the  Royal  library.  By  the 
aid  of  these,  and  analogous  treatises,  M.  de  Sacy  composed  his  own,  for  the 
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benefit  both  of  Orientals  and  Europeans.  The  volume  is  executed  with 
much  care,  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Egypt  and  Syria  have  ren- 
dered homage  to  the  learning  of  the  French  Orientalist.  Some  contro- 
versy arose  respecting  the  wisdom  of  publishing  the  work,  and  also  regard- 
ing the  style  of  Hariri,  which  was  thought  somewhat  meretricious.  Those 
who  would  proscribe  Hariri,  and  the  writers  who  have  imitated  him,  are 
not  aware  that  he  is  not  the  inventor  of  the  style  he  uses ;  it  is  a  style 
which  has  been  employed  both  before  and  since  his  time,  not  only  by 
philologists  and  rhetoricians,  but  by  geographers  and  historians ;  and  has 
at  all  times  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  writings  and  correspondence  of 
oriental  statesmen  ;  consequently,  were  not  this  species  of  style  understood, 
a  great  part  of  the  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish  literature  would  become 
unintelligible. 

From  the  style  of  Hariri,  these  polemists  passed  to  the  oriental  poetry, 
and  it  became  the  fashion  to  declaim  against  the  poets  of  Arabia  and  Per- 
sia. It  is  true  that  many  of  these  poets  are  not  models  of  taste;  and  that 
their  verses,  like  those  of  too  many  other  poets,  frequently  abound  in  forced 
similies,  false  images,  and  fantastic  expressions ;  but  all  the  oriental  poetry 
is  not  in  the  same  taste.  The  poetry  of  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Turks,  may  be  considered  as  a  mean  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  impor- 
tant events  of  oriental  history,  the  record  of  which  is  to  be  found  only  in 
contemporary  poetry.  This  controversy  caused  M.  de  Sacy  much  chagrin, 
but  he  conducted  himself  with  great  moderation.  In  1826,  he  delivered 
a  discourse  before  the  Asiatic  Society  upon  the  utility  of  the  study  of  Ara- 
bic poetry.  This  discourse  M.  Reinaud  pronounces  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  literary  criticism ;  considering  the  question  as  placed  on  its  true 
basis,  and  perfectly  solved  :  it  was  published  in  ihe  Journal  Asiatiqtte, 

In  1826-7,  M.  de  Sacy  published  an  improved  edition  of  the  Arabic 
Chrestomathy,  with  additions;  and  in  1829,  it  was  followed  by  a  supple- 
mentary volume,  entitled  an  Arabic  grammatical  anthology,  accompanied 
by  a  French  translation,  and  notes.  These  volumes  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  to  pupils ;  when  these  have  been  studied  with  attention, 
they  will  find  themselves  able  to  read  any  other  books  in  the  language. 
The  articles  of  general  interest  might  perhaps  be  improved,  but,  in  a 
philological  point  of  view,  the  work  is  perfect  of  its  kind. 

M.  de  Sacy  immediately  put  to  press  a  second  edition  of  his  Arabic 
Grammar,  which  appeared  in  1831  ;  containing,  at  the  end,  an  elementary 
treatise  on  the  prosody  and  metre  of  the  Arabs ;  which  he  believed  indis- 
pensable in  the  progress  of  oriental  criticism.  His  preface  thus  termi- 
nates :  "  Having  nearly  attained  the  end  of  my  fifteenth  lustre,  I  surely 
cannot  flatter  myself  that  a  labor  eminently  systematic,  where  judgment 
and  critical  analysis  require  the  aid  of  the  most  faithful  memory,  is  entirely 
without  error,  or  omission  ;  I  have  earnestly  desired  that  Providence  would 
spare  my  life,  until  I  could  correct  defects,  of  which  no  one  is  more  sensi- 
ble than  myself.  My  wishes  have  been  granted,  and  I  thus  publicly  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  Author  of  all  good.  But  it  is  the  last  work  of  the 
kind  which  will  leave  my  hands,  and  I  bequeath  the  care  of  perfecting  it 
to  my  successors  in  a  career,  in  which  my  sole  desire  has  been  to  render 
myself  useful,  by  contributing  to  the  progress  of  letters,  and  the  honor  of 
my  country."  M.  Reinaud,  after  remarking  upon  what  he  considers  defi- 
ciencies in  the  grammar,  concludes  thus,  **  It  is  a  work  indispensable  both 
40  teachers  and  pupils." 

Amon?  the  articles  furnished  by  M.  de  Sacy,  at  this  time,  to  the  Collec- 
tion of  Notices  and  Eztracis,  were  a  number  of  original  manuscripts  4j£ 
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the  correspondence  of  the  Samaritans  of  Syria  with  some  learned  men  of 
Europe.  The  nation  of  the  Samaritans  being  nearly  extinct,  M.  de  Sacy 
wished  to  save  from  oblivion  documents  which  might,  in  some  future  age, 
attest  the  duration  of  this  people.  Man  naturally  seeks  information  con- 
cerning those  who  have  filled  a  distinguished  place  in  the  changing  scenery 
of  the  world.  How  interesting  must  be  the  history  of  a  nation  who  witnesi»- 
ed  the  marvels  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  passing  away  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  Babylonians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  and  which, 
in  its  own  turn,  is  likewise  disappearing  1  The  letters  were  accompanied 
with  a  French  translation,  and  notes. 

Another  article  furnished  by  M .  de  Sacy  to  the  same  collection,  was  an 
extract  from  the  lives  of  the  principal  Sufis,  by  Jami,  in  Persian  and 
French,  with  notes.  The  Sufis  were  a  species  of  religious  Musulmans, 
usually  devoted  to  a  life  of  contemplation.  Their  doctrines  are  obscure, 
but  such  was  the  clearness  of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage possessed  by  M.  de  Sacy,  that  he  has  thrown  all  possible  light  upon 
the  subject. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  revolution  of  July.  M.  de  Sacy  had  long 
since  retired  from  political  life.  In  1823,  he  had  resigned  his  membership 
of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  He  was  immediately  after- 
ward appointed  administrator  of  the  College  of  France,  and  of  the  Special 
School  for  Oriental  Languages ;  but  the  duties  of  these  two  offices,  which 
he  discharged  with  so  much  ability,  until  his  death,  were  purely  scientific. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  month  of  November,  1827,  while  the  public  mind  was 
most  exasperated  by  political  discussions,  he  published  an  article,  entitled, 
*  Where  are  we  going,  and  what  do  we  wish  ? ' — signed,  *  An  ancient  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.'  Here  M.  de  Sacy  sought  the  foundation 
of  all  the  quarrels  of  the  age,  respecting  the  question  of  social  order  ;  and 
advanced  the  opinion,  that  if  the  friends  of  good  order  were  not  willing 
to  make  reciprocal  concessions,  France,  and  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  was  threatened  with  total  subversion. 

The  revolution  of  July  found  M.  de  Sacy  occupied  with  his  scientific 
labors.  Sincerely  attached  to  order  and  peace,  he  feared  the  repetition  of 
those  excesses  from  which  he  had  previously  suffered.  When  the  rights  of 
morality  and  public  security  were  sufficiently  guaranteed,  he  cordially 
joined  the  new  government.  In  1823,  M.  de  Sacy  and  the  illustrious 
Cuvier  had  been  created  peers  of  France  by  the  king  :  a  choice  conferring 
no  less  honor  on  the  government  from  which  it  emanated,  than  upon  the 
recipients. 

In  consequence  of  numerous  vacancies,  occasioned  by  the  cholera,  in 
1832,  M.  de  Sacy  received  the  appointments  of  inspector  of  the  oriental 
types  of  the  Royal  press ;  conservator  of  oriental  manuscripts  of  the  Royal 
library;  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  No  one 
better  merited  these  accumulated  distinctions ;  but  it  is  astonishing  hoi^, 
at  his  age,  he  supported  the  burthen  of  labor.  He  was  at  the  Chamber  of 
peers,  whenever  he  thought  his  presence  could  be  useful,  and  sometimes 
spoke.  He  considered  the  day  incomplete,  in  which  his  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian studies  had  not  received  their  regular  share  of  attention.  He  per- 
formed all  the  duties,  by  no  means  light,  of  Secretary  of  the  Academy; 
managed  the  reports  of  the  meetings ;  held  the  current  correspondence, 
never  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  the  Academy  with  the  government; 
stimulated  the  exertions  of  the  various  committees  ;  composed  the  eulogies 
of  deceased  members ;  and  superintended  the  printing  of  its  memoirs. 
When  M.  de  Sacy  was  elected  Secretary,  a  part  of  the  duties  was  in 
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arrears ;  at  the  time  of  his  death,  everything  had  been  duly  performed. 
Beside  inspecting  the  types  of  the  Royal  press,  he  read  the  proofe  of  all  the 
works  in  Arabic,  or  Persian,  issued  from  this  magni6cent  establishment. 
Of  his  careful  revision,  the  publications  of  the  last  six  years  afford  ample 
evidence. 

IVl.  de  Sacy  had  arrived  at  the  greatest  elevation  to  which  a  man  of  his 
profession  coilld  aspire.  Had  he  desired  glory  ?  He  was  regarded  as  the 
most  distinguished  Orientalist  that  had  ever  existed:  and,  as  a  learned 
man,  giving  the  term  its  most  general  acceptation,  it  was  he,  whom,  since 
the  death  of  Cuvier,  France  would  have  put  in  competition  with  the  learned 
men  of  all  other  countries.  Had  he  sought  honors  1  He  was  a  Peer  of 
France,  a  Baron,  Grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Member  of  many 
Foreign  Orders-,  and  of  the  principal  Academies  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Was 
money  his  object?  He  received  30,000  francs  from  his  various  places, 
which,  thanks  to  his  economy,  was  more  than  sufficient  for  his  expenses. 
But,  he  had  his  share  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  In  1819,  he  lost  his 
mother,  at  the  age  of  eighty -six ;  she  who  conducted  his  education,  and  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1834, 
Madame  de  Sacy  was  dangerously  ill.  Forty-eight  years  had  their  happy 
union  continued.  During  the  two  months  of  her  illness,  the  inquietude  of 
M.  de  Sacy  was  so  apparent,  it  was  feared  he  would  not  survive  the 
approaching  crisis.  At  her  death,  in  1835,  he  seemed  entirely  overwhelm- 
ed ;  but  gradually  recovered,  and  after  a  few  months,  complained  only 
that  his  memory  was  less  faithful  than  formerly.  His  ardent  love  of  liter- 
ary labor  had  assisted  in  procuring  for  him  tranquillity  of  mind.  The 
steadfastness  of  his  ideas  relative  to  a  future  life,  contributed  to  sustain  his 
firmness.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  frequently  spoke  of  his  own  dis- 
solution, but  without  affectation,  and  as  one  prepared.  He  usually  com- 
menced the  day  by  attending  mass.  In  his  last  will,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing confession  of  faith;  it  bears  date,  August  3d,  1835.  'Wishing  to 
settle  everything  relating  to  my  temporal  affairs,  and  the  interests  of  my 
family,  I  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  for  one  who  has  existed  in  a  time 
when  the  universal  spirit  of  irreligion  has  produced  such  mournful  events,  to 
declare,  in  the  presence  of  Him  from  whom  nothing  can  be  concealed, 
that  I  have  always  lived  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  and  although, 
as  I  humbly  confess,  my  conduct  has  not  always  been  conformable  to  the 
holy  rules  which  that  faith  imposed  upon  me,  yet  those  faults  have  never 
been  caused  by  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of  the 
divinity  of  its  origin.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  by  the 
mercy  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  my 
Saviour ;  not  placing  confidence  in  any  merit  of  my  own,  and  acknowledg- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  in  myself  I  am  but  weak,  miserable, 
and  poor.' 

But  what  new  work  could  possess  sufficient  interest  to  withdraw  M.  de 
Sacy  from  his  griefs  ?  It  was  a  *  View  of  the  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Druzes.'  More  than  forty  years  previous,  and  during  the  revolutionary 
tempests,  M.  de  Sacy  had  collected  materials  upon  a  subject  so  important 
to  the  history  of  religious  creeds,  and  also  to  that  of  philosophy.  Fearing 
the  want  of  sufficient  documents  to  present  the  picture  as  he  should  wish, 
he  renounced  the  attempt.  His  wife  had,  from  time  to  time,  urged  him  to 
give  to  the  learned  world  a  work  which  had  cost  him  so  much  labor,  and 
served  to  soften  the  bitterness  of  evil  days.  Finally  it  received  severe 
revision,  was  enriched  by  additions  acquired  in  the  interval,  and  appeared 
in  two  volumes,  octavo,  early  in  1838,  with  a  promise,  in  the  preface,  of  a 
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third  volume,  which,  alas  I   never  appeared ;   this,  with  other  projected 
works,  is  lost  to  us. 

M.  de  Sacy  was  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  His  physical  powers  had  ibr 
some  time  been  failing.  In  \8H7,  while  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  he  had 
a  slight  apoplectic  attack;  in  falling,  he  struck  his  head  against  a  bench, 
causing  a  great  flow  of  blood,  which  probably  saved  his  life.  On  Monday, 
the  Idth  of  February,  183d,  he  gave  his  lessons  in  the  raomiog,  as 
usual,  on  the  Persian  language,  at  the  College  of  France ;  at  noon  be 
passed  nearly  an  hour  at  the  Royal  library,  examining  some  oriental  maDO- 
scripts  about  being  added  thereto.  From  the  library,  M.  de  Sacy  went  to 
the  Institute,  and  from  thence  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  he  was  ex- 
pected to  speak.  After  the  meeting,  he  returned  on  foot  toward  home, 
but  suddenly  found  his  limbs  failing,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  beckon  for 
a  hackney  coach.  In  this  he  was  placed,  and  a  person  passing  who  recog- 
nized him,  gave  his  address,  and  he  was  carried  home.  The  Tariooa 
means  used  for  his  relief,  proved  unavailing,  and  on  Wednesday,  Februarj 
i2lst,  at  half  past  four,  in  the  afternoon,  he  expired. 

Thus  was  extinguished  a  powerful  intelligence,  which  during  sixty  yean 
had  wrought  among  so  many  facts,  so  many  ideas,  and  had  mingled  in  so 
Tarious  affairs.  He  had  requested  to  be  interred  by  the  side  of  his  wife, 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  Those  who  witnessed  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  will  not  forget  the  praises  given  to  his  memory.  Not  the 
ieast  touching  was  the  eulogy  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  who,  at  the  roomeot 
when  the  tomb  was  about  to  close  over  him,  rendered  public  homage  to 
the  good  example  furnished  by  M.  de  Sacy  to  his  family. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  on  Friday,  February  23d.  The  Academy 
•of  Inscriptions  held  a  meeting  on  Thursday,  and  wishing  to  give  public 
and  extraordinary  testimony  to  the  memory  of  one  of  its  most  illustrioos 
members,  voted  a  medal  in  honor  of  M.  de  Sacy.  Government,  also, 
ordered  a  bust  of  him  in  marble  to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Institute. 

M.  de  Sacy  was  small  in  stature,  but  well  made.  He  was  near-sighted. 
Notwithstanding  a  delicate  appearance,  he  possessed  an  excellent  constitu- 
tion, and,  thanks  to  a  regular  mode  of  life,  maintained  constant  good  health. 
His  physiognomy  was  not  striking;  habits  of  reflection  gave  him  some- 
times an  appearance  of  severity  ;  but  when  he  exerted  himself  in  societj, 
he  was  cheerful,  and  his  manners  extremely  winning.  M.  de  Sacy,  at  first 
-sight,  appeared  cold  and  reserved.  In  truth,  his  natural  disposition  was 
reserved.  Constantly  occupied,  not  only  with  scientific  researches,  but 
with  affairs  interesting  to  many  individuals,  and  indeed  the  entire  public, 
lie  was  obliged  to  be  extremely  circumspect;  but  he  was  always  polite, 
«nd  even  affectionate.  Occasionally  cheerful,  if  not  merry,  the  vi?acitT 
of  his  repartees  made  him  a  brilliant  associate  in  the  drawing-room.  H^ 
was  always  gratified  by  the  society  of  young  ladies,  who,  to  the  sensibiiitj 
of  their  age,  added  delicacy  of  mind. 

M.  de  Sacy  possessed  much  decision  of  character.  He  was  willing  ^^ 
wait  patiently  until  the  time  to  act  upon  a  determination,  but  was  vm 
difficulty  persuaded  to  change  it.  He  was  zealous  in  his  exertions  for 
societies  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  also  for  individuals,  whose  efforts 
he  wished  to  encourage.  By  means  of  his  influence  with  the  government, 
his  works,  extensive  correspondence,  oral  teaching,  and  active  labors  m 
the  principal  scientiflc  publications  of  the  time,  the  influence  ofM.ae 
'Sacy  upon  oriental  literature  has  been  very  great.  Add,  also,  that  of  bis 
pupils,  who  occupy  the  principal  chairs  in  Europe.  It  was  M.  de  Sacyj 
iwhOy  availing  hiinself  of  the  credit  he  enjoyed  at  the  commencemeot  of 
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the  Restoration,  caused  the  creation  of  the  professorships  of  the  Chinese 
and  Sanscrit  Janguaves,  in  the  college  of  France ;  and  of  the  Hindoostanee, 
in  the  special  school  for  oriental  languages.  He  was  also  held  in  high 
estimation  by  foreign  governments.  The  last  twenty-five  years  have  wit- 
nessed great  exertions  in  the  various  branches  of  oriental  literature,  in 
Rua<<ia  and  Prussia.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
always  consulted  with  M.  de  Sacy,  upon  the  creation  of  new  professorships, 
and  the  appointment  of  incumbents. 

The  orientalists,  of  all  countries,  generally  paid  M.  de  Sacy  the  com- 
pliment of  a  copy  of  their  works;  if  not,  they  were  always  purchased. 
He  was  willing  to  loan  his  books  to  any  careful  person,  having  some  rare 
volumes  constantly  in  circulation,  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  His  library 
is,  perhaps,  the  richest  in  Europe  constituting  the  property  of  a  private 
individual. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  when  works  of  a  difficult  style  were  to 
be  explained,  he  would  read  in  advance.  He  usually  had  his  books  inter- 
leaved with  blank  paper,  upon  which  he  wrote  his  observations,  in  elegant 
Latin.  These  volumes  he  bequeathed  to  the  depository  of  oriental  manu* 
scripts  in  the  Royal  library,  and  they  are  of  great  value  to  pupils  in  those 
studies.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  annotations 
made  at  the  commencement,  and  those  which  were  inserted  toward  the 
end  of  his  career. 

M.  de  Sacy  was  one  of  those  men  who,  possessing  uncommon  talents, 
would  be  distinguished  in  whatever  situation  Providence  might  place 
them.  It  has  been  shown  that  his  works  were  written  amid  a  multiplicity 
of  occupations,  the  variety  of  which  may  possibly  detract  from  his  glory, 
and  thus  posterity  render  him  less  than  justice.  He  was  successively 
member  of  the  two  principal  political  bodies  of  the  State,  but  his  legisla- 
tive course,  honorable  as  it  was,  offered  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from 
many  of  his  colleagues.  The  writings  relative  to  his  political  career,  and 
analogous  productions,  anterior  to  the  year  lb23,  were  published  by  him, 
under  the  title  of  **  Discourses,  opinions  and  reports,  upon  various  subjects 
of  legislation,  public  instruction,  and  literature."  His  admirable  talent  as 
a  professor  had  but  a  limited  theatre  for  display.  His  translations,  notes, 
commentaries  and  grammar,  will  never  cease  to  be  used  by  orientalists,, 
but  that  class  of  scholars  is  comparatively  small. 

M.  de  Sacy  seems  to  have  been  born  to  give  to  oriental  literature  the  im» 
petus  which  it  received  from  him  ;  and  no  less  to  erect  one  of  those  monu- 
ments which  shall  satisfy  all  classes  of  men,  and  confer  everlasting  honor  upon 
a  whole  people.  For  this,  patience  was  necessary.  Not  the  patience  which 
consists  in  repeating  the  testimony  and  names  of  authors,  but  the  patience 
of  which  Buffon  speaks,  and  which  gives  to  a  man  the  power  necessary  to 
fix  his  thoughts  upon  the  same  idea,  during  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or 
entire  years.  Newton  was  asked,  how  he  had  arrived  at  those  discoveries 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  and  he  replied,  ''  by  thinking  of  them 
always."  It  appears  that  M.  de  Sacy  did  not  possess  the  power  of  confining 
his  attention  for  a  long  time  to  one  object,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  incred- 
ible number  of  objects  which  occupied  him  at  the  same  time.  The  same 
remark  has  been  made  respecting  the  great  Cuvier.  But  Cuvier  had  the 
advantage  of  having  chosen  sciences  of  immediate  application,  for  the  sub- 
ject of  his  researches ;  sciences  which  had  become  fashionable,  sciences 
which  related  to  professions  universally  extended,  such  as  those  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery. 
The  impulse  given  by  M.  de  Sacy,  and  by  some  of  the  early  members 
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of  the  Asiatic  Society,  will  be  ever  influential.  In  all  parts  of  Earope 
may  be  seen  works,  the  production  of  which,  thirty  years  since,  would 
have  been  deemed  impossible.  Not  to  mention  the  publication  of  tbe 
Arabic  and  Persian  texts  which  owed  their  existence  specially  to  M.  de 
Sacy,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  edition  of  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary 
of  Hadji-Khalfa,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  published  at  Leipsic,  by  M.  Flugel, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Committee  of  Translations,  of  London ;  also  tbe 
edition  of  the  Arabian  Chronicle  of  Tabari,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  printed 
at  Leipsic,  by  M.  Kosegarten.  At  Paris,  even  upon  the  scene  of  the 
labors  of  M.  de  Sacy,  M.  Quatremere  published  the  history  of  the  Mon- 
gols, by  Raschid-eddin,  in  Persian  and  French,  with  notes.  M,  de  Slane, 
also,  has  printed  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Dictionary  of  Illustrious  men  of 
Islam,  by  Ibn-Khallikan.  The  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  of  the  geography 
of  Aboulfeda,  which  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
might  also  be  cited,  and  many  other  works,  no  less  worthy  of  interest. 
One  circumstance  should  be  mentioned,  which  is,  that  all  these  worb 
have  been  given  to  the  world  by  the  pupils  of  M.  de  Sacy,  and  therefore  a 
part  of  the  merit  of  the  execution  is  due  to  him. 

To  France  belongs  the  honor  of  awakening  the  attention  of  all  tbe 
universities  of  Europe  to  these  pursuits.  M.  de  Sacy  has  given  a  new 
impetus  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages ;  M.  Abel-Re- 
musat  has  facilitated  that  of  the  Chinese ;  and  M.  de  Chezy  has  extended 
the  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  over  the  whole  continent.  The  inheritance 
of  these  illustrious  men,  adds  M.  Reinaud,  belongs  to  France,  and  France 
has  placed  the  deposite  in  the  hands  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  ORIGIN,  PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION 
OP  THE  BOSTON  SOCIETY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

[By  AvauiTvs  A.  Oovld,  M.  D.,  of  Boitoa,  Mt.] 

In  the  winter  of  1830,  a  few  gentlemen  of  scientific  attainments  conceiTed 
the  design  of  forming  a  Society,  in  Boston,  for  the  promotion  of  Natural  Bti- 
tory.  After  several  preliminary  meetings,  and  communicating  their  designs  to 
others  who  they  supposed  would  be  favorably  disposed  towards  them,  a  meet- 
ing was  called  on  the  28th  of  April,  1830.  It  was  organized  by  the  choice  of 
Dr.  Walter  Channing  as  Moderator,  and  Theophilus  Parsons,  Esq.,  as  Secretaiy* 
They  then  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a  Society  under  the  name  of  the 
<(  Boston  Societt  of  Natuilal  Histort."  On  the  6th  of  May  a  Constitutioa 
and  By-laws  were  adopted ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  officers  were 
chosen.  An  Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  bears  date  February  24,  1831. 

The  great  obnect  bad  in  view  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  was  to  promote 
a  taste,  and  alSord  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  Natural  History,  by  mutual  co- 
operation, and  the  collection  of  a  Cabinet  and  Library.  But  it  has  always  beeo 
understood,  that  especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  investigation  of  tbe 
objects  in  our  own  immediate  vicinity. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  Correspood- 
ing  and  Recording  Secretaries,  Treasurer,  Librarian,  eight  Curators  aod  a 
Cabinet  keeper.  These  officers  constitute  a  Council  on  which  devolves  tbe 
management  of  the  business  concerns  of  the  Society.  These  are  cboseo 
annually,  by  ballot,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May. 

Thomas  Nottall,  Esq.,  the  well-known  botanist  and  ornithologist,  was 
chosen  the  first  president ;  but  as  he  regarded  himself  as  only  a  transient  reti' 
dent  in  Boston,  he  declined  tbe  office. 
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The  following  gentlemen  have  saetained  the  seTersl  officeib  from  the  orgtni< 
zation  of  the  Society  to  the  present  time. 


Pr§sid9ntt. 

Benjamin  D.  Granna,  Biq^  1830—1837 

Gaorgv  B.  EoMnoD,  Eiq.,  1837*- 

Gaorn  Hajward,  H.  D.,  1830—1839 

John  Ware,  ftL  D..  1830—1836 

Hon.  Prancij  C.  Gray,  1832—1834 

Rev.  P.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  I8:)4— 1841 

Walter  Cbanning,  M.  D.,  1836-1837 

Amos  Binnev,  E«q.,  1837— 

Charles  T.  Jackaoo,  M.  D.  1841— 

TVeasurert, 

Simon  E,  Greene,  Eeq.,  1830—1833 

Amos  Binney,  Esq.,  1833—1834 

E.  8.  Diiwell,  Eiq.,  1834—1837 

Ezra  Wetton  Jr.,  E^Om  1837—1839 

John  Jamee  Diz well,  Esq.,  1839— 

Corresponding  Secretariea. 

Gamaliel  Bradford,  H.  D.,  1830—1634 

Amos  Binney,  Esq.,  1834—1837 

E.  8.  Dixwell,  Esq.,  1837— 

Roeording  Seerotmiu. 

Theophilos  Parsons,  Esq.,  1830—1830 

D.  Humphreys  Storer,  M.  D.,  1830—1836 

Martin  6ay,  M.  D.,  1836-1838 

AufustBS  A.  Gould,  M.  D.,  1838—1839 

Jeffries  Wymao,  M.  D.,  1839-1840 

P.  A.  Eddy,  M.  D.,  1840— 

Librarians, 
Seth  Bass,  M.  D., 


1630—1639 


Cbarlea  Aaonr,  M.  D., 
Charles  K.  Dillaway,  Bsq., 

Oaratsr*. 
Hon.  Fraoeis  G.  Gray. 
Walter  Channiny,  M.  D. 
Edward  Brooks,  Esq. 
Benj.  D.  Greene,  Eeq. 
Amos  Binney,  Esq. 
J.  W.  UcKean,  M.  D. 
Gea  B.  Emerson,  Esq. 
Francis  Alger* 
J.  8.  C.  Grocno,  M.  D. 
Joshua  B.  Flint,  M.  D. 
A.  A.  Gould,  M.  D. 
Winslow  Lewis  Jr.,  M.  D. 
William  B.  Fowlo, 
Clement  Durgin. 
Goo.  W.  Otis,  M.  D. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.  D. 
J.  B.  8.  Jackson,  H.  D. 
J.  E.  Tesebemacber. 
T.  William  Harris,  H.D. 
Martin  Gay,  M.  D. 
D.  U.  Starer,  M.  U. 
Nathaniel  B.  8hurtleff,  M.  D. 
Thomas  M.  Brewer,  M.  D. 
Jeffries  Wynan,  M.  O. 
Marshall  8.  Scudder. 
Thomas  T.  Bouvu. 

Cdbintl  Kespors, 

Estes  Howe. 
T.  M.  Brewer. 
Samoel  Cabot,  Jr. 
8.  L.  Abbot. 


It  is  not  a  requisite  for  membership  that  a  person  should  be  practically  en- 
gaged, or  immediately  interested  in  the  study  of  Natural  History.  Any  person 
who  is  willing  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Society,  either  from  personal 
interest  or  because  he  regards  it  as  an  institution  calculated  to  conduce  to  the 
public  good,  may  become  a  member.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  immediate  members  compared  with  the  working  men  of  the  Society  ii 
very  great.  The  privileges  of  the  members  are,  free  access  to  the  Cabinet  at 
all  times  on  application  to  any  member  of  the  Council — ^the  use  of  the  Library 
—  and  admission  to  all  Lectures  given  in  the  name  of  the  Society.  Fifty  dol- 
lars paid  at  anyone  time,  constitutes  oneaoa^ron;  the  immediate  memben 
are  subject  to  an  annual  assessment  of  three  dollars. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads, 
viz: 

L  Meetings.  Regular  meetings  are  holden  on  the  afternoons  of  the  first 
and  third  Wednesdays  of  each  month.  They  may  be  multiplied  or  otherwise 
arranged,  as  they  occasionally  have  been,  to  weekly  meetings,  and  to  evening 
sessions.  At  these  meetings,  the  business  of  the  Society  is  transacted,  scien- 
tific communications  are  heard,  and  donations  are  received.  It  has  long  been 
the  custom,  and  one  attended  with  great  benefit,  to  commit  every  donation, 
whether  it  be  a  specimen  or  a  book,  to  some  member,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascer- 
tain its  name  and  any  thing  interesting  pertaining  to  it,  and  perhaps  make  it 
the  nucleus  for  an  essay  on  some  department  of  natural  science.  Thus,  by  mu- 
tual assistance,  each  member  may  readily  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  every 
article  and  book  of  which  the  Society  comes  in  possession.  Thus,  the  mem- 
bers, by  having  a  duty  imposed  upon  them,  are  not  left  entirely  to  their  voluntary 
contributions ;  and  many  an  one  has  thus  been  induced  to  engage  in  scientific 
investigations  which  he  would  never  have  thought  of  undertaking,  if  left  to  his 
own  motion.  Many  an  one,  by  getting  his  interest  once  excited  to  study  with  a 
scientific  eye  some  object  with  which  he  is  familiar  in  every  day  life,  soon  finds 
himself  fairlv  entered  upon  a  path  which  he  ever  after  pursues  with  zealous 
and  successful  speed. 

II.  Lectures.    In  the  early  days  of  the  Society  it  was  deemed  that  one  of 
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the  moct  direct  modes  to  call  public  attention  to  the  eabject  would  be  to  pro- 
cure courses  of  lectures.  Accordingly,  foar  courses  on  varions  subjects  con- 
nected with  Natural  History  were  given,  with  good  success.  These  were 
mostly  given  by  the  original  members  of  the  Society.  But  courses  of  lectares 
on  miscellaneous  subjects,  for  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  procure  lecturen,at 
merely  nominal  prices,  sprung  rapidly  op,  and  occupied  every  evening  of  the 
week ;  so  that  at  length  it  seemed  expedient  to  discontinue  those  on  Natural 
History.  The  main  object,  however,  of  their  institution,  had  been  eztensivelj 
gained.  Since  then,  the  public  has  occasionally  been  invited  to  attend  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Society  for  several  months  in  succession,  during  which 
time  individual  members  pledged  themselves  to  occupy  the  time  of  each  meet- 
ing.   These  meetings  were  well  attended. 

in.  Publications.  Soon  afler  the  Society  went  into  operation,  a  periodical 
publication  was  commenced  under  the  title  of  the  ^*  Boston  Journal  of  ^aturd 
History.^  It  is  of  the  octavo  size,  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  in  the  best 
manner.  Each  subject  is  illustrated  by  figures,  so  far  as  is  desirable,  and  eicb 
volume  of  500  pages  contains  from  ten  to  thirty  plates.  Hitherto,  about  hilf 
a  volume  has  appeared  annually,  in  two  parts;  and  the  third  volume  is  dov 
completed.  This  work  is  already  becoming  important  as  a  work  of  reference, 
and  will  soon  be  indispensable  to  every  student  of  American  Natural  His- 
tory. It  contains  many  important  papers,  such  as  the  posthumous  entomo- 
logical papers  of  Idr.  Say,  Dr.  Kirtland's  monography  of  the  Fishes  of  the 
Ohio,  Dr.  Storer's  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Binney's  monography  of  the 
Helices  of  the  United  States,  the  Conchological  papers  of  Messrs.  Cootbooj, 
Adams,  and  others ;  and  the  reprint  of  the  various  Zoological  Reports  per- 
taining to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Papers  are  invited  from  naturalists 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  by  its  publications  alone,  that  the  So- 
ciety can  expect  to  be  extensively  useful,  diffusing  the  facts  gathered  by  its 
members,  and  securing  to  them  their  honest  due  as  original  observers.  The 
circulation  of  the  journal  is  now  nearly  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  its 
publication  ;  and  the  demand  for  it,  especially  from  abroad,  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Society  has  also  published  and  distributed,  gratuitously,  the  discoorses 
ffiven  at  annual  meetings,  by  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  Rev.  H.  Winslov  and 
J.  E.  Teschemacher,  Esq.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  publish  an 
abstract  of  the  doings  of  the  meetings  in  a  form  to  be  extensively  and  promptl/ 
circulated,  as  is  now  done  by  most  other  scientific  bodies. 

IV.  The  Formation  of  a  Cabiket.  This  was  naturally  the  first  object 
to  which  the  attention  of  inexperienced  naturalists  would  be  turned.  Any  one 
may  be  a  collector,  though  he  may  not  enter  upon  the  intimate  study  of  Datorai 
productions,  and  can  tlvus  gather  the  materials  on  which  others  may  labor. 
Consequently,  a  collection  was  formed  with  a  rapidity  equivalent  to  the  zeal  of 
a  newly  formed  Society  with  numerous  members.  The  nucleus  of  the  Cabinet 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  about  one  thousand  species  of  shells,  deposited  bj 
Amos  Binney,  Esq.,  and  the  geological  and  mineralogical  collection  of  Dr.CT. 
Jackson,  second  in  completeness  to  no  other  cabinet  in  America.  Nutloo? 
afler  this  a  very  important  addition  was  made  by  J.  N.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  of  iii^ 
collections  made  during  a  visit  to  the  Antarctic  seas  and  S.  America,  comprising 
upwards  of  400  birds'  skins,  numerous  plants,  shells,  minerals,  organic  reDiaios, 
insects,  eggs,  &c.  Another  large  addition  was  made  by  Joseph  P.  Coutbouy« 
Esq.,  who,  on  joining  the  Exploring  Expedition,  generously  placed  in  the  So- 
ciety's Cabinet  about  800  species  ofchoice  shells.  Around  these  rapidlj  clus- 
tered other  birds,  fisiief,  reptiles,  insects,  skeletons  and  plants.  Some  of  the 
principal  objects  in  the  hall  are,  the  skeletons  of  an  elephant,  rhinoceros,  Gil* 
apago  tortoise,  Cape  ground-hog,  ostrich,  &c.  To  particularize  any  of  the  most 
valuable  donations  made  by  those  who  have  remembered  the  Society  at  home 
and  abroad,  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  favors  of  other  persons  equally  eoii- 
tied  to  gratitude.  The  hall  over  the  Savings  Bank  is  now  crowded,  and  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  will  give  some  idea  of  the  present  extent  of  the  collection- 
In  the  department  of  Mammalia  there  are  skeletons  and  parts  of  skeletons,  ana 
a  few  stuffed  skins  of  200  animals  ;--of  BirdSy  about  450  skins,  of  which  only 
about  100  are  mounted,  with  about  50  nests  and  200  eggs  ^^FUhts^  400  ap^' 
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cies,  incladingf  a  nearly  complete  saite  of  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts; — Rep- 
tUes^  150  species,  embracinj^  all  those  of  this  State; — Insects^  not  less  than 
4,000  species,  and  more  especially  valuable  from  comprisingf  the  entire  colleo- 
tiun,  with  the  Journal,  made  by  Prof.  Hentz,  and  the  labor  bestowed  upon  their 
arrangement  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  who  is  now  unquestionably  at  the  head  of 
Entomology  in  America;  —  ShelU,  about  4,000  species,  arranged  in  a  very  con- 
venient manner,  and  mostly  labelled; — Minerals,  800  specimens  in  addition  to 
the  collection  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  and  the  collection  of  Rocks,  Minerals  and 
Soils  made  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  illustrating  the  mineralogy  and  geology  of  the 
State  ; — CrvataceOy  150  species  ; — P/on2«,  5,000,  partially  arranged,  witli  nume- 
rous specimens  of  wood  and  fruits ; — and  the  collections  of  corals  and  radiated 
animals  are  very  respectable. 

The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Jackson  has  not  yet  become  the  property  of  the  Society, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  Mr.  Binney  offered  to  relinquish  to  the  Society 
all  claim  to  the  collection  of  shells  deposited  by  him,  provided  other  gentlemen 
who  had  collections  would  contribute  such  shells  as  they  might  have,  which  were 
not  in  the  Society's  Cabinet,  or  such  as  would  materially  improve  upon  the  speci- 
mens already  possessed.  This  proposition  was  readily  assented  to,  and  in 
consequence,  about  a  thousand  species  were  added  from  the  cabinets  of 
Rev.  F.  W.  P.Greenwood,  G.  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  J.  J.  &  E.  S.  Dizwell,  Esquirei, 
Drs.  D.  H.  Storer  and  A.  A.  Gould,  and  Messrs.  T.  J.  Whittemore,  John  War- 
ren and  Stephen  Emmons ;  so  that  the  entire  collection  of  Shells  ia  now  the 
property  of  the  Society. 

V.  Exhibitions.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Society  to  discountenance 
anything  like  exclusive  privileges,  and  to  make  as  available  as  possible  any  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  its  operations.  It  was  early  decided  that  no  fees 
should  be  received  from  visitors  to  the  Cabinet;  and  for  several  years,  the 
room  has  been  opened  every  Wednesday  from  12  to  2  o'clock,  for  the  free 
admission  of  any  persons,  whether  young  or  old,  who  might  wish  to  examine 
it  It  has  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  curious  and  inquisitive  at  those  periods. 
Every  one  seems  to  respect  the  liberty  given  him,  and  scarcely  has  an  in- 
stance been  known  of  an  article  having  been  removed  or  damaged,  which  has 
not  been  promptly  replaced.  Many  donations  are  obtained  from  persons  thus 
visiting  the  collection,  and  a  taste  for  natural  productions  is  thus  widely  dif- 
fused. 

VI.  Formation  of  a  Library.  When  the  Society  originated,  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  advances  in  the  study  of  Natural  History,  was 
the  want  of  books.  No  one  possessed  more  than  a  few  volumes  on  some  sub- 
ject to  which  he  might  have  given  his  individual  attention.  The  importance  of. 
forming  a  Library  was  at  once  felt ;  and  most  of  these  scattered  volumes  have 
been  collected,  until  there  are  now  about  1,000  volumes  in  the  Library.  Most 
of  these  have  been  donations,  either  directly,  or  after  having  been  purchased 
bv  private  subscription,  nothing  being  drawn  from  the  general  fund  of  the  So- 
ciety. It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  the  liberal  donations  of  Charlee 
Amory,  Esq.,  B.  D.  Greene,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  John  Davis,  who  contributed 
fifty-two  volumes  of  standard  works  on  Natural  History,  most  of  them  botani- 
cal ;  the  bequest  of  Simon  E.  Greene,  Esq.,  one  of  the  original  members,  who 
left  to  the  Society  all  the  works  in  his  library  on  Natural  History,  amounting  to 
38  volumes,  as  well  as  his  large  collection  of  Shells  and  Minerals;  the  great 
work  of  Audubon  on  American  Ornithology,  which  was  presented  by  the  liberal- 
ity of  Amos  Lawrence,  B.  D.Greene,  S.  A.  Eliot,  David  Eckley,G.  B.  Emerson, 
Charles  Amory,  Wm.  Ingalls,  G.  C.  Shattuck,  G.  C.  Shattuek  Jr.,  Mrs.  Shattuck, 
and  Geo.  Parkman ;  and  the  very  rare  and  valuable  work  of  Olivier  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Insects,  with  the  Supplement  by  Voet,  in  10  quarto  volumes, 
colored  plates,  which  was  purchased  of  Prof.  N.  M.  Hentz,  together  with  his 
entire  collection  of  Insects,  numbering  about  30,000  specimens,  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  Drs.  James  Jackson,  John  Randall,  B.  D.  Greene ;  Francis  C. 
Gray,  Horace  Gray,  Jonathan  Phillips  and  David  Henshaw,  Esquires,  and  other 
liberal  gentlemen,  who  prefer  that  their  names  should  not  be  divulged ;  and 
above  all,  the  princely  gift  of  a  superb  copy  of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America, 
full  bound  in  Russia  leather  and  gilt,  the  foost  expensive  copy  in  the  countryi 
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from  the  Hod.  Tbomas  H.  Pbrkiits.  In  conwqaeoee  of  this  last  donation,  the 
consent  of  the  donors  of  the  duplicate  copy  was  obtained  to  ezcbange  it  for 
other  standard  works,  especially  works  on  Ornithology.  This  was  done  at 
nearly  the  original  cost  of  ^tbe  work,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libru; 
was  thereby  greatly  increased. 

Another  and  a  permanent  source  for  the  constant  increase  of  the  librarj,  ii 
the  legacy  of  the  late  Ambrose  Courtis,  Esq.,  of  which  mentioD  will  be  made 
hereafter. 

When  we  consider  how  essential  a  library  is  to  the  study  and  anangemeDt 
of  every  department  of  the  Cabinet,  it  cannot  but  be  felt  that  the  memben 
have  done  wisely  to  contribute  largely  towards  it.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  the  naturalist,  who  is  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  any  subject,  should 
be  able  to  know  all  that  has  been  written  upon  his  subject.  Scientific  booki 
are  expensive,  and  no  man  among  us  can  promise  himself  such  a  library  as  be 
may  need.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  interest,  therefore,  to  collect  the 
volumes,  which  are  scattered  here  and  there,  into  one  common  stock.  They 
will  thus  be  vastlv  more  useful  than  when  shut  up  in  private  libraries. 

Finances.  Until  quite  recently,  the  only  resources  of  the  Society  have 
been  the  proceeds  of  lectures  and  the  annual  assessments.  The  former  were 
Boarly  adequate  to  the  expense  of  the  furniture  of  the  Hall  and  the  show-cases, 
all  of  which  are  made  of  mahogany.  The  latter  have  been  nearly  sufficient  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  Hall,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Society.  No  money 
has  been  appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  for  the  purchase  or  the  pre- 
servation of  objects.  All  the  articles  in  the  Cabinet  have  either  been  presented, 
or,  when  any  have  been  purchased,  as  has  often  been  done,  it  has  been  by  cob- 
tributions;  and  all  the  labor  of  preservation  and  classification  has  been  done 
by  the  voluntary  labor  of  the  members. 

In  the  vear  1835,  the  Legislature  of  Massachasetts,  in  appropriating  nwney 
in  aid  of  various  institutions  for  the  furtherance  of  education,  voted  to  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  $300  per  annum,  for  five  years.  And  io 
1840,  Simon  fi.  Greene,  E^q.,  in  addition  to  his  library  and  collection  of  sfaelli 
and  minerals,  bequeathed  five  hundred  dollars  in  money,  for  the  general  po^ 
poses  of  the  Society.  These  sums,  together  with  the  resources  mentioned 
above,  have  been  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  outfit  and  incidental  expenses,  so 
that  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  in  May,  the  Society  was  declared,  and  for  the 
first  time,  out  of  debt. 

The  Society  is  indebted  for  its  first  permanent  endowment  to  the  generosity 
of  one  of  its  members,  AitBRosE  S.  Courtis,  Esq.  Mr.  Courtis  was  a  mer- 
chant, comparatively  little  known  among  scientific  men,  who  by  diligence  and 
prudence  was  enabled  to  retire  with  a  competence  while  yet  a  young  man,  in- 
tending to  devote  his  subsequent  life  to  the  acquirement  and  diflTusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  filled  with  generous  and  exalted  designs  for  the  promotion  of  science, 
art  and  humanity.  Wbile  in  Europe  in  1834,  he  gave  the  first  token  of  bis  re- 
gard for  the  Society,  in  the  present  of  a  splendid  solar  microscope,  with  ao 
achromatic  lens,  made  by  Dolland,  of  London.  Soon  afterwards  he  forwarded  a 
copy  of  his  will,  by  which  he  devised  to  the  Society  several  sums  for  specific 
purposes,  amounting  in  all  to  $15,000,  and  an  order  for  the  immediate  payment 
of  a  part  of  it,  lest  perchance  his  intentions  might  be  defeated.  Mr.  C.  did  not 
live  to  return  to  this  country.  In  his  last  will  he  not  only  confirmed  bis  pre- 
vious legacies  to  the  Society,  but  made  it  his  residuary  legatee.  The  leeacies 
however  were  accompanied  by  embarrassing  conditions,  which  would  forbid  their 
direct  application  to  the  uses  of  the  Society  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Per- 
mission was  therefore  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  to  which  bis 
legacies  reverted  in  case  they  were  not  accepted,  to  compromise  with  the  heirs 
at  law ;  and  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  eventually  received  for  the  unconditional 
and  immediate  use  of  the  Society.  This  sum  now  constitutes  the  permanent 
fond  of  the  Society,  the  principal  of  which  is  not  to  be  encroached  upon.  For 
the  present,  its  income  is  appropriated  as  follows,  viz :  one-third  to  the  increase 
of  the  Library,  one  third  to  the  preservation  of  objects  for  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
remaining  third  for  the  publication  of  the  Journal. 

The  Society  may  now  be  considered  as  established  upon  a  finn  fonndatioik 
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It  has  eziated  looff  enough  to  have  left  its  iropreae  upon  the  eommanity.  By 
admitting  to  memberahip  all  who  are  intereated  in  ita  objecta,  and  by  giving 
gratiiitoua  acceaa  to  the  Cabinet  and  Library  on  application  to  a  member,  at  all 
tiroea,  and  to  all  peraona,  either  for  atudy  or  the  gratification  of  curioaity,  it 
Btrivea  to  make  this  impreas  aa  wide  and  aa  deep  aa  poasible.  It  is  believed  that 
thia  Society  waa  the  firat  to  adopt  a  course  in  thia  laat  reapect,  which,  we  are 
happy  to  aay,  is  now  pursued  in  all  similar  institutions  in  this  country.  It  is 
also  believed  that  the  policy  and  privilegea  of  thia  inatitution  approach  aa  nearly 
to  the  design  of  a  dietinguiahed  foreigner,  M.  Vattemare,  in  their  univeraality, 
as  the  atate  of  aociety  rendera  deairable  or  available  in  a  country  where  the 
voluntary  principle  so  aucceaafuUy  auatains  every  institution  and  every  en- 
terprise. 

In  addition  to  the  influences  of  the  Society  npon  the  community  in  behalf  of 
Natural  Science  through  its  Lectures,  its  Cabinet,  its  Library  and  ita  Journal,  it 
may  be  truly  aaid,  that  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  aurvey  of  the  State,  In  con- 
nection with  the  Geological  aurvey,  was  mainly  devised,  obtained  and  executed 
by  its  Council.  The  result  of  this  survey  is  such  as  to  reflect  honor  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  State  which  ordered  it,  and  the  science  of  the  Commissioners 
who  performed  it. 

The  present  fund  of  the  Society  may  possibly  suflSce,  for  a  while,  for  the 
objects  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  But  there  are  other  wanta  already  urgent, 
and  which  are  daily  multiplying  and  becoming  more  imperative.  So  large  a  coU 
lection  cannot  be  kept  in  proper  order  without  being  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  person,  entirely  devoted  to  its  care.  Such  a  person  the  Society  has 
not  the  means  for  employing.  Affsin,  the  Hall  which  now  contains  the  Cabinet, 
is  already  crowded  to  excess,  and  its  accommodations  must  soon  be  enlarged. 
It  is  already  very  desirable,  and  almost  necessary,  that  a  building  should  be 
obtained  sufficiently  ample  and  conveniently  constructed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Societv.  Hitherto,  the  funds  have  been  exclusivelv  devoted  to  the  neces* 
sary  and  the  best  uses  of  the  Society,  and  not  wasted,  as  has  been  too  often 
done,  in  brick  and  mortar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  necessity  shall  arise  for 
diverting  them  from  their  accustomed  channel ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
when  a  building  shall  become  abaolutely  necesaary,  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  ao 
institution  so  valuable  and  so  liberal,  to  those  in  Boston  who  feel  always  ready  to 
contribute  freely  for  objects  of  public  good,  and  who  deem  a  bestowment  upon 
such  objects  as  the  best  disposition  they  can  make  of  their  fortunes  for  the 
benefit  of  their  children,  would  not  be  made  without  a  ready  response. 


LAWS  AND  LAWYERS, 

JEWISH,    ROMAN,    ENGLISH   AND    AMERICAN. 
[By  Hon.  William  D.  Willi amso it,  of  Bangor,  Ma.] 

JEWISH  LAWS  AND  ULWYERS. 

Laws,  and  also  le|^a]  men,  have  always  been  esteemed  of  sufficient  considera^ 
tion  among  every  civilized  people.  In  our  hemisphere,  this  assertion  claims 
unwonted  credit.  But  the  national  codes  from  which  our  American  lawa  have 
drawn  many  valuable  materials,  are  the  Jetrish,  Roman  and  English;  codes 
through  which  may  be  traced  the  aphere  and  character  of  the  legal  proftMum, 
at  different  perioda  in  their  respective  countries.    ' 

As  the  Hebrews  or  Jews  were  the  only  nation  ever  directly  under  a  Theo- 
cratical  government,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  thia  whole  people  of  a  mil  lion 
and  a  half,  was  originally  led  out  of  bondage,  1491  years  before  Christ,  by 
two  brothers,  an  high  priest  and  a  lawgiver,  men  immediately  appointed  of 
God,  whoae  wisdom  thus  indicated,  to  some  extent,  the  relationship  which  re- 
ligion baa  to  law,  and  the  unremitting  helps,  which  should  be  rendered  to  the 
minister  of  the  one  by  the  depositary  of  the  other.    It  strengthens  the  doo- 
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trine  that  the  priest  and  civilian  ought  to  eustain  characters  equally  {rare  and 
elevated,  and  strive  with  mutual  assiduity  to  benefit  their  fellow  men. 

The  laws  given  to  the  Jews  proceeded  from  the  bosom  of  God.  The  tabid 
of  the  Decalogue,  as  a  sacred  constitution,  written  with  his  own  fingers,  and 
the  laws  themselves,  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  form  the  mast 
ancient  code  in  existence;  one  that  will  forever  command  aopreroe  respect; 
for  nothing  like  it  has  ever  come  to  mortals.    It  is  ritual,  moral  andpoliiiaiL* 

The  numerous  rites  it  ordains  in  sacrifices  and  offerings,  prefigured  the  saf- 
ferings  of  a  Saviour  atoning  for  sin,  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  pardon. 
Every  dictate  was  full  of  design.    An  act  merely  political^  may  be  either  of  a 
public  or  municipal  character;  and  its  expediency  be  a  question  submitted 
rather  to  our  discretion  than  to  our  conscience.    The  opinions  formed  of  it 
usually  rest  on  principles  of  reason  and  equity,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ;  the  voice  of  law  being  silent  upon  the  subject,  as  it  is  in  relation 
to  a  multitude  of  public  measures,  and  to  ten  thousand  minuter  particular!  of 
human  conduct.    But  in  most  requirements  of  the  Divine  law,  it  must  be  takeo 
to  have  both  a  moral  and  political  sense,  as  it  extends  to  the  motives  of  the 
heart,  and  always  lays  the  utmost  stress  upon  the  spirit  of  man*6  obedieDce. 
God  himself  speaks  in  his  law ;  and  although  all  transgressions  of  it  are  not 
equally  heinous,  yet  every  one  who  disobeys,  violates  the  Divine  command.   The 
law  is  perfect,  like  the  Source  from  which  it  springs.    It  not  only  forbids  ail 
bloodshed  and  cruelty,  but  it  cultivates  the  tenderest  sensibilities  of  kindnes. 
Not  even  the  parent  bird  shall  be  taken  away  from  her  young  in  the  ne^t; 
Dor  shalt  "  thou  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mothers  milk.**    The  primary  duties  of  life 
it  teaches ;  for  it  says  to  the  child,  honor  thy  father ;  and  to  the  parents,  teach 
children's  children  the  commandments  of  God.     Always  just  and  impartial,  it 
holds  an  exact  balance.    No  one  is  high  enough  to  offend  with  impunity,  nx 
low  enough  to  suffer  wrong  unnoticed.    The  poor  man  shall  not  be  known  io 
his  cause  ;  nor  the  rich  man  spared  in  judgment.    To  put  the  hand  to  a  ncigb- 
bor's  goods  is  crime  deeply  condemned ;  so  divers  weights,  and  unequal  measure 
are  pointedly  abhorred.    The  light  of  the  law  shines  with  equal  favor  on  tbe 
cottage  and  the  palace ;  on  the  artisan  and  the  scholar,  all  honest  industry  beiof 
sure  of  its  rewsrd.    To  reputation  it  is  a  castle,  allowing  no  one  to  raise  an  efil 
report ;  and  to  the  needy  it  is  an  almoner  of  charities,opening  the  heart  aod  haod 
that  expects  no  return.    Its  force  is  not  to  bo  resisted,  for  it  crushes  the  pride 
of  power,  and  strips  unrighteous  mammon  of  its  wealth ;  equally  the  good  mn^ 
protector  and  the  trangressor's  dread.    In  short,  its  watchful  providence  ia  net 
only  the  guardian  of  life  and  privilege,  it  also  surrounds  the  cradle  and  tbe 
bier ;  it  guides  to  safety  and  to  heaven. 

Such  is  law  divine — full  of  penalties,  it  is  true,  still  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  heavenly,  code,  when  completed,  was  placed  in  the  ark  under  tbe 
mercy-seat,  the  pedestal  of  smiling  cherubs;  a  book  of  God  now  magnified  and 
made  honorable  by  his  Son.  Nevertheless  there  was  at  length  appended  to  tbis, 
a  multitude  of  proverbs  and  sayings  which  were  denominated  ^  TradUwM, 
the  origin  and  nature  of  which,  being  the  next  objects  of  our  inquiries,  will  con- 
duct us  to  the  departments  of  government. 

The  supreme  tribunal  and  public  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  a  grand  cooocil, 
consisting  of  "seventy  Elders^f  or  Sages,  selected  from  the  severe!  tribes, for 
their  wisdom  and  abilities.  It  was  instituted  by  Moses  himself;  and  often 
called  by  JosephusJ  and  other  writers  the  *^  Sanhedrim^"  and  also  tbe  Senatcj 
Its  members  were  sometimes  entitled  "Nobles  and  Princes,"  names,  however, 
which  when  used  under  the  monarchy,  were  applied  to  ntinisters  of  State  and 
chief  officer6.||  But  Joel  calls  them  "  the  assembly  of  the  Elders ;''  and  according 
to  Ezra  they  were  the  "  the  Council  of  the  princes  and  elders."  It  was  a  pub- 
lic body  perpetuated  by  a  suggestion  of  suitable  names  from  the  several  tribes, 
and  an  acceptance  of  them  by  the  assembly.     It  was  continued  into  tbe 

*  JoMphuB  cilli  the  Uwa   '*  politieal."    1  Vol.,       1  1  Jompbaa,  p.  133,  143.    Lord  Cok«  •OPP^ 


p.  140—1.    Phila.  ed.  1835.  the  original  of  the  Brilith  Parliameot  wu 

t  Nam.  xi.    16.     Prototype  of  the  70  dbeiploa    Sanbedrim.    4  Intt.,  p.  3. 
LuU  z.  1, 17.  «  Acts  ▼.  SI. 
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Christian  era,  when  it  was  called  the  Senate,  though  commonly  <Hhe  Council." 
Their  sessions  were  in  a  particular  apartment  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  their  territorial  jurisdiction  was  commensurate  with  the  government  of  the 
nation.*  They  counselled  together  on  political  matters  of  great  public  moment ; 
they  heard  ecclesiastical  causes  ;  took  cognizance  of  all  capital  crimes,!  and  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  receiving  appeals  from  the  lower  tribunals.  For  according 
to  Josephus,  it  was  ordained  from  the  first,  that  whenever  the  subordinate 
''judges  were  unable  to  give  a  just  sentence  about  the  cause  that  came  before 
them,  it  was  to  be  sent  undetermined  to  the  Holy  City,  and  there  be  determined 
by  the  high  priest,  the  Prophet  [or  Judge,]  and  the  Sanhedrim,  agreeably  to 
what  might  seem  good  to  them." 

The  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  on  different  occasions,  were  alternate. 
When  ^matters  of  the  Lord"  or  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  were  under 
consideration,  the  high  priest  presided ;{  but  at  all  other  times  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  chief  ruler,  who  was  always  a  magisterial  personage.  Aaron, 
the  great  grandson  of  Levi,  was  the  first  high  priest ;  to  be  succeeded  in  that 
office  by  the  eldest  son  of  every  post- generated  family  in  direct  lineage ;  and 
he  and  his  male  descendants  were  collectively  and  exclusively,  in  future  time, 
to  constitute  the  sacerdotal  priesthood.  They  were  subsequently  classified  and 
arranged  into  twenty-four  courses,^  at  the  heads  of  which  were  as  many  **  Chief 
Priests,"  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists,  all  of  whom  were  entitled  to 
seats  in  the  Sanhedrim.  Their  primary  duties,  however,  were  ritual,  they  being 
reserved  to  the  sacrifices,  offerings  and  other  sacred  rites,  at  the  Sanctuary, 
near  which  they  always  resided.  Habited  in  white  vestments  peculiar  to  the 
priests,  and  exalted  by  the  honor  and  sanctity  of  their  sacred  office,  they  were 
always  revered,  and  at  length  esteemed  an  order  of  men  quite  no6/e,||  from  their 
illustrious  and  hereditary  rank.  Above  them,  however,  was  the  High  priest,  or 
Supreme  Primate,  officially  crowned  with  a  mitre,  and  attired  with  a  white  robe, 
an  ephod,  and  a  breast-plate  of  gems ;  a  spiritual  dignitary  of  the  highest 
grade,  continued,  according  to  Josephus  and  Rollin,  through  succeeding  ages, 
to  Caiphas,  the  last  one  mentioned  in  Scripture.  A  prophet,  when  there  was 
one,  being  a  living  oracle  of  truth  and  knowledge,  was  usually  invited  to  sit  io 
Council  with  the  Elders.  However,  as  be  was  invested  with  his  office  by  divine 
inspiration,  and  did  not,  as  the  priests  did,  inherit  it,  none  it  is  believed,  of  the 
prophetical  saints  took  any  great  part  in  the  mere  political  affairs  of  govern- 
ment They  indefatigably  instructed  and  warned  the  people  out  of  the  Law  ;f 
being  also  some  of  the  best  historians  of  their  times.  Of  the  supreme  ruler 
mentioned,  or  chief  magistrate,  his  power  was  great ;  yet  according  to  Josephus,** 
it  was  immemorially  said,  let  him  *'  do  nothing  without  the  high  priest  and  the 
votes  of  the  Senators." 

But  great  and  various  as  were  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Sanhedrim,  it  claim- 
ed no  right  or  authority  to  repeal  any  statutes  of  the  law,  nor  to  add  to  them  by 
any  new  enactments,  r^evertheless,  its  members  were  allowed  by  their  country- 
men to  be  the  constituted  interpreters  of  the  divine  code  ;  and  they  themselves 
viewed  it  to  be  their  positive  duty  to  determine  all  matters  brought  before  them  ; 
and  to  put  a  construction  when  required,  upon  the  letter,  language  and  meaning 
of  the  law,  according  to  what  they  might  deem  just  and  expedient.  The  learned 
Elders  also  sometimes  gave  their  opinions  upon  certain  points  and  passages,  and 
pronounced  their  expositions  upon  pirts  that  seemed  to  be  doubtful  or  dark.  Of 
these  interpretations  and  sayings,  differently  originating,  and  multiplied  from 
age  to  age,  there  were  oral  reports,  which  though  oflen  misrecullected  and  often 
perverted,  were  considered  a  kind  of  *'  Common  Law,"  and  denominated  the 
Jewish  ^Tradilxons.''^  They  were  highly  revered  at  all  times,  and  ultimately, 
they  were  esteemed  of  no  less  authority  by  many,  than  the  law  itself.  Their 
reception  has  been  traced  to  the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  termina- 

*  Jenniny'f  Jew.  Antiq.,  p.  39.  tT  3  Chron.  xvii.  0. 

t  (*  Betwoen  blood  anil  blood.*^    Deot.  xrii.  8, 13.  **  I  Joiiephus.  133. 

t  Dr.  Scott'f  Pref  to  Juflces.  ft  Matt.  zt.  8,  3}  BUrk  viL  IS.    IB.  AdaiiM*ii 

{  I  Chron.  xziv,  xxv.    1  JoMphoi,  955.  Hb.  Jew*,  8. 
|]  JoenphDS  elaimt  to  be  of  '*ncerdotal  difoity" 
— ibe  aplendor  of  a  faoiilj.    1  Aotiq.  196. 
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taoB  of  tlie  prophetie  fe.  Sooie  of  thm  were  food,  beiaf  ttir  czpontkni  of 
the  law ;  oibera  were  indifl^teat  io  tbeoMelvee,  soch  aa  the  oooienMa  **  viiih 
ioga,**  aod  other  aapentilKNia  ritea  and  obaervaocea ;  hot  the  noat  of  then  were 
evil,  being  the  coaunandnienta  of  men  making  void  the  Law.  All  of  ibem, 
however,  bad  a  aorpriaing  infloence  upon  unenlightened  mindai  To  dte  u  lo- 
atance  of  their  fbrce,— there  waa  one  Aquiba  in  priaon  and  extremely  th:rrx 
to  whom  waa  given  a  little  water.  He  tasted  a  few  dropa,  then  waah^cg  Li 
hands  with  the  rest  exclaimed,  **  it  ia  better  to  die  with  thint,  than  to  tncgres 
the  traditions  of  the  Elders." 

But  though  there  were  endeavorB  to  pervert  and  explain  awaj  the  Uv  br  i 
multitude  of  these  traditions,  yet  its  doctrinea  and  precepta  did  not  hare  to  en- 
counter ao  many  and  so  destructive  evils  from  that  quarter  as  they  did  from  \h». 
revolutionary  changes  and  different  administrations  of  the  government  vbicii 
the  Jews,  through  their  history  of  fifteen  centuries,  had  the  destiny  to  ei- 
perience. 

During  their  aristocracy,  as  Josephus  calls  it,*  a  period  of  400  yean,  the:: 
chief  rulers  were  ''Judges,"  of  whom  there  were  fifteen,  including  Moses aa 
Samuel.  They  were  invested  with  supreme  command;  they  governed  me  lv 
tion  and  led  their  armies  to  battle.    The  most  of  them  were  men  of  eziire: 

{liety  and  merit ;  and  when  the  best  of  them  held  the  reins,  the  precepts  of  tns 
aw  were  generally  respected ;  but  when  the  chair  of  magistracy  was  vacint, 
as  sometimes  occurred,  men  became  lawless  and  perverse.  In  abort,  wo.e 
the  aristocratic  form  of  government  lasted,  the  people  enjoyed  sufficient  libcrt;: 
lor  according  to  the  sacred  penman,  they  did  what  waa  right  in  their  own  ejes,* 
and  frequently  incurred  the  Divine  displeaaore  by  heinous  transgression. 

So,  likewise,  through  the  succeeding  aumordky  of  500  yeara  and  more,  be- 
tween SaoPa  reign,  A.  C.  1092,  and  the  Babylonian  captivity  and  destroctioo  of 
the  first  temple,  A.  C.  588,  the  doctrines  of  the  Law  were  at  intervals,  most 
wickedly  violated.  Nor  is  this  thought  by  many  obaervers  to  be  a  fact  tito- 
gether  strange,  when  we  reflect,  that  of  twenty-two  Jewiah  kioga,  no  more 
than  one  half  eapoused  its  spirit  and  defended  its  precepts ;  while  the  whole 
twenty  who  ruled  over  Israel  after  the  revolt^  except  one  or  two,  were  idoli- 
trous  ofiendera.  Nay,  happy  had  it  been  for  the  honor  of  Law,  if  SolomoD'a 
reign,  esteemed  "the  Jewish  golden  age,"  had  not  come  to  its  close  ondera 
cloud ;  and  if  "the  gold  and  silver  represented  to  have  been  plenteous  ss  tfce 
stones  of  the  streets,"  had  not  produced  relapaea  into  luxury,  and  weakened 
the  springs  of  obedience. 

Also  the  varioua  provincial  governments  of  nearly  nx  centuries,  intervenioi 
the  re-establishment  of  the  second  temple,  A.  C.  518,  and  its  destruction  io  the 
70th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  was  altogether  too  eventful  of  revolotionarj 
changea  to  promote  a  knowledge  or  love  of  the  Law.  In  fact  Law  nerer 
flourishes  among  any  people  in  aervimde,  arma,  or  anarchy.  Unfortunately  the 
Jews  after  their  return  to  Jerusalem,  were  under  the  Medo-Penian  empire  1S5 
yeara,  to  A.  C.  3^ ;  next  162  years,  to  A.  C.  171,  they  were  subject  to  tlie 
€rrtcian  dynasty ;  being  through  this  last  period  continually  harraaaed  by  Alex- 
ander's successors,  the  contending  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Bat  io  tb6 
next  108  yeara,  to  A.  C.  63,  the  liberties  of  Judea  were  in  a  great  degree  re- 
covered, and  Law  re-established,  essentially  by  the  valor  and  piety  of  the 
Aswumian  family,  eumamed  the  Maccahtu.^  The  country  was  then  reduced  br 
Pompey  to  a  K.oman  Province,  and  the  laws  of  Moses  overruled  by  those  oi 
the  conquerors. 

But  the  Law,  and  those  who  professed  to  know  and  teach  it,  were  scarcejj 
more  affected  by  the  government  and  the  political  changes  in  it,  tbsn  bj  its 
Junspradence,  From  Uie  earliest  period  of  Jewish  polity,  there  were,  besides 
the  Sanhedrim,  certain  tribunals  of  inferior  grade.  Moses  ordained  that  **  Judgei 
and  officers"  be  appointed  io  all  the  cities  throughout  the  Tribes,  and  that  ibe 
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Bentence  of  the  jnd^  should  be  obeyed  nnder  the  penalty  of  death.*  Four 
ceDturies  aod  an  half  aflerwarda,  kin^  David  appointed  even  six  thousand  of  the 
Levites  to  be  oflScers  and  judges,  besides  others  ordained  to  the  same  trust. 
So  king  Jehoshaphat,f  at  the  end  of  the  subsequent  century,  revised  and  re- 
established the  ancient  system  of  judicature,  and  directed  ^the  priests  and 
Levites,  with  the  chief  of  the  fathers,"  or  *' princes"  of  the  other  tribes,  to  hold 
courts,  according  to  ancient  usage  and  the  law  of  God.  Josepbus  says  there 
were  seven  judges  in  every  city,  to  each  of  whom  were  allotted  two  officers 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Levi4  In  the  more  important  trials  they  sat  together,  and 
held  their  courts  in  the  Levitical  or  fortified  cities.  They  were  charged  to  hear 
patiently,  and  to  judge  impartially,  without  respect  of  persons ;  being  reminded 
that  *^tbe  judgment  is  God's."  Their  jurisdiction  embraced  all  causes  and 
trials,  civil,  ecclesiastical  and  criminal,  not  capital.  In  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  were  to  determine  *^  all  matters  of  the  Lord,"  understood  to 
mean  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  causes ;  also  **  the  king's  matters,"  being  pleas 
of  the  crown,  or  trials  for  crimes,  and  all  other  '*  controversies,"  such  as  law- 
suits and  counter  claims  between  party  and  party.  Dr.  Scott  supposes  a  part 
of  these  judges,  and  also  the  magistrates,  were  taken  from  the  Eiders  oi  the 
several  tribes  eminent  for  their  abilities,  and  from  the  learned  Levites,  they 
being  best  acquainted  with  the  statutes  and  oracles  of  the  Lord.  Certain  it  is, 
as  Josephus  says,  that  they  were  much  honored  by  the  people,  and  their  deci- 
sions fully  respected ;  though  sometimes  an  appeal,  or  the  cause  itself  was 
carried  up  to  the  Sanhedrim.  But  all  these  tribunals  at  times  fell  into  great 
irregularities,  particularly  under  the  Provincial  governments.  Witness  the  trial 
and  execution  of  the  martyr  Stephen.  Indeed,  after  Judea  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  a  Prctor  or  Pro-consul  from  Rome  was  the  appointed  iudge ;  the 
law  language  was  Latin;  the  Jewish  ordinances  were  repudiated;  and  the 
courts,  and  most  of  all  legal  proceedings  exhibited  a  new  aspect  So  true  it 
was,  that  the  paramount  political  power  always  had  great  influence  upon  the 
judiciary  as  well  as  upon  the  laws  of  the  Jews. 

From  the  view  taken  of  the  Laws,  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Jewish  liAWTsas. 

In  the  wonderful  system  of  polity  ordained  by  Divine  wisdom  for  ''his  chosen 
people,"  one  highly  prominent  part  was  to  give  them  a  code  of  Laws ;  and  it 
was  another  to  have  them  universally  known  and  obeyed.  To  effectuate  this 
and  other  connected  purposes  in  the  best  possible  way,  the  Lord  called  and 
consecrated  to  himself  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,$  first  solemnly  appropriating 
Aaron  and  his  descendants,  being  quite  a  small  branch  of  the  tribe,  to  the  sa- 
cerdotal priesthood,  as  previouslv  described.  The  residue,  always  called  LmU$f 
were  selected  for  their  special  freedom  from  idolatry  in  the  affair  of  the  golden 
calf,  exclusively  to  fill  this  elevated  and  most  important  sphere  in  the  system  of 
Jewish  economy.)  The  station  itself  was  honorable  and  wisely-appointed; 
being  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  priests  and  people.  To  them  the  Lord 
by  Moses  specially  committed  the  Book  or  Bible  of  the  Law,  and  commanded 
them  to  keep  it  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  their  God  ;1[  and  teach  it  in  all 
its  parts  to  their  brethren  from  generation  to  generation.  Entrusted  with  this 
holy  deposits,  the  consecrated  Levites  were  an  order  of  men  designed  to  be 

Sious,  learned  and  practical  Lawyers.  The  first  of  them  was  the  inspired 
loses,  a  Levite,  and  in  the  best  sense  a  practising  lawyer;  for  he  has  left  to 
every  one  so  called,  an  example  worthy  of  all  imitation.  Indeed,  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Levitical  Tribe,  associates  the  utmost  in- 
terest ;  for  their  number,  privileges,  learning,  duties  and  character  all  combine 
to  show  the  Divine  wisdom  and  benevolence,  originally  manifest  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

At  the  time  the  Levites,  on  the  call  of  God,  devoted  themselves  to  him^  in 
the  wilderness,  the  number  of  their  males  exceeded  22,000  f^  and  in  David'e 
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time,  there  were  38»000  over  ihirhf  yeen  old.*  StlU  thef  formed  the  nnilkit 
tribe  of  the  twelve,  though  large  enough,  if  diligent  and  faithful,  to  discbirje 
the  high  trust  reposed,  in  them,  to  universal  acceptance.  From  the  fint,  tiiej 
were  an  highly  priviUged  class  of  men.'  It  is  true,  there  was  not  a  tenitoral 
proportion  of  the  conquered  Canaan  given  to  them,  because  of  the  ample  pro- 
vision otherwise  made  for  their  maintenance ;  but  they  had  forty-eight  citier 
allotted  to  them,  with  suburbs  appurtenant,  two  thousand  cubits  in  width  froo 
the  walls  on  every  side,  for  gardens  and  pasture-grounds ;  cities  which,  for  their 
own  and  the  public  convenience,  were  distributed  through  the  Tribes  Thej 
also  received  from  their  Jewish  brethren  a  tenth  part  of  all  which  the  land  u- 
nually  produced ;  though  they  rendered  in  turn  one  tenth  of  what  they  receired 
to  the  Priests.^  They  were  exempt  from  ail  tribute  and  taxes,  and  all  maQosl 
labor,  not  even  engaging  in  mechanic  arts.  Nor  were  they  compelled  to  beir 
arms,  consequently  they  never  went  into  the  wars,  except  in  the  capscitT  cf 
ehaplains.$  Unlike  the  priests,  however,  they  had  nothing  peculiar  in  tbeir 
dress,  as  they  wore  fringes  adorned  with  a  ribbon  of  blue,||  on  the  borden  of 
their  garments,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

The  Levites  were  the  educated  part  of  the  community,  thoagh  they  were  doC 
the  only  men  of  learning.  In  the  wilderness  the  instruction  was  irregolar  td 
diiBcult,ir  afterwards  the  youth  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  knowledge)  aoi 
also  the  sciences  in  the  Levitical  cities;  where  they  severally  panned i 
course  of  studies  for  years,  to  qualify  them  for  their  vocation.  The  first  gre£ 
Jewish  instructor  was  Moses.  Educated  at  court,  and  learned  in  all  the  wiidoEi 
of  the  Egyptians,  he  was  qualified  to  teach  with  ability  equal  to  any  other  is 
that  infant  age  of  letters.  For  so  recently  before  his  time  had  even  Ivagn^ 
itself  submitted  to  any  grammatical  rules,  that  the  good  style  in  which  he,  tk 
great  father  of  History  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  is  esteemed  a  wonder.  He  vis 
a  most  exemplary  and  holy  teacher,  who  knew  the  Lord,  and  assured  the  peopk 
that  ignorance**  and  idleness  were  offensive  in  his  sight.  He  would  be  a  bm 
God,  equally  pleased  with  the  intelligent  worshipper  as  with  the  active  saist 
The  young  were  first  taught  to  read  the  Law,  and  to  learn  by  heart  the  tec 
commandments  and  other  select  portions  of  Scripture.  According  to  JoBepbos,^ 
Moses  said,  ^  Let  the  children  be  taught  the  law  as  the  first  thing  thej  ve 
.  taught^  which  will  be  the  best  thing  they  can  be  taught,  and  will  be  the  civt 
of  their  future  felicity."  The  more  eminent  seats  of  learning  in  the  citiet, 
were  sometimes  called  ^  Castles,"||  and  the  branches  in  which  ue  Levites  veR 
the  greatest  proficients,  were  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music  and  poetiy.  Tlie 
most  learned  linguists  were  supposed  to  be  the  Scribes ;  and  the  most  eloquest 
and  logical  writers  and  teachers  were  the  sacred  historians,  holy  prophets  td 
law-spiritual  ministers.  The  religion  of  the  law,  and  the  raptures  of  faith,  hid u 
inspiring  influence  upon  the  heart  and  tongue,  nnknown  to  the  Gentile  world. 

An  early  distinction  was  taken  between  spiritual  and  secular  men ;  so  tbtf 
David,  Joel,  Isaiah  and  other  canonical  writers,  called  all  orthodox,  godly  preicb' 
ers,  whether  prophet,  priest,  Levite,  or  other  pious  and  gifted  exhorter,  ''tbe 
ministers  of  God."  §§  The  Prophets,  who  were  imitated  by  the  others  jostoeo- 
tioned>  had  their  schools,  and  met  assemblies  in  private  houses  for  religK^ 
worship,  as  early  as  in  the  days  of  Elijah.  Hence  the  origin  of  Synagogvau 
which,  though  unknown  before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  ^  became  geoefti  «- 
terwards  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Jews."  %^  The  manner  of  worsbip 
was  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  sacred  songs  and  preaching)  •<  ^ 
Christian  chnrdies.  To  one  called  a  **  minister,"  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  a  ceituB 
synagogue,  presented  the  Scriptures  after  readinff  from  them ;  and  St  M 
mentions  ^  ministers  "  of  the  sanctuary,  and  *'  good  ministers  of  Jesus  Chriit' 
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There  was  originally^  and  always,  good  reason  for  the  diatinction  betweeB  the 
ministerial  andsecular  Levites  or  Lawyers.  For  before  the  first  century  of  th« 
monarchy  closed,  we  are  informed,  the  religions  preachers  had  become  so  few,  and 
the  Bible  so  scarce,  that  ^  Israel  was  without  teaching  priest  and  without  law."  * 
Afterwards  in  Josiah's  reign,  and  at  other  periods,  &e  more  pious  priests  and 
Levites  with  the  Prophets,  in  the  midst  of  declensions,  took  the  book  of  the 
Law  and  went  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah  and  taught  the  people.  This, 
Dr.  Scott  concludes  was  done,  to  revive  the  religion  or  spirit  .of  the  Law,  and 
^  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  stated  teachers  in  their  several  districts.** 
Bat  logic  and  eloquence  fluctuated  with  the  tide  of  religion ; — always  feeble  or 
powerless  in  the  midst  of  prevailing  idolatry. 

Music  and  poetry  were  themes  of  enrapturing  force  from  Moses  to  the  Lord 
Jesus.  They  formed  the  most  delightful  parts  of  religious  worship.  Inspired 
with  the  seraphic  enthusiasm  which  breathed  in  the  songs  and  sentiments  of  the 
sacred  writers,  a  great  number  of  the  Levites  were  employed  night  and  day  '^in 
teaching  the  art  of  vocal  music  and  the  use  of  the  timbrel,  psaltery  and  harp  ia 
the  high  praises  of  the  Lord."  The  great  Psalmist  of  Israel  had  4,000  f  Levites 
and  Nethinims  devoted  to  these  sacred  employments  ;t  and  Ezra  revived  the 
songs  of  the  Temple  among  the  first  institutions  after  the  return  from  Babylon. 

The  duties  of  the  Levites  were  many  and  various.  The  period  of  their  of* 
ficial  or  ministerial  functions,  was  twenty  years^ — ^between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  fifty.  At  first  they  chpee  their  particular  professions  or  were  matriculated 
into  the  priestly  order  at  35,  and  in  David's  time  at  20  years  old ;  between 
which  and  the  mature  age  of  30,§  they  seem  to  have  devoted  themselves  to 
such  branches  of  learning  or  studies  as  would  best  qualify  them  for  their  future 
employment ;  whether  it  should  be  in  sanctuary  service,  in  public  or  private 
instruction ;  in  the  profession  of  the  Law,  or  in  some  place  of  trust.  The  Le- 
vitical  students  devoted  their  intervals  of  leisure  to  gardening ;  in  which  they 
frequently  presented  exhibitions  of  great  taste.  When  fully  inducted  into 
office,  they  or  a  part  of  them  first  assisted  the  priests  at  the  sanctuary,  to  whom 
they  were  specially  given,  and  to  whose  direction  they  were  always  obsequious. 
Of  them  it  was  required  to  take  down,  remove,  and  re-erect  the  tabernacle 
when  it  changed  places ;  to  have  charge  of  the  ark,  mercv-seat,  vessels,  and 
every  other  article  in  it ;  to  guard  the  whole  with  watchful  faithfulness  at  all 
times  ;  and  to  prepare  and  flay  the  animal  offered  in  sacrifice,  though  they  never 
sprinkled  the  blood,  burned  the  flesh,  nor  approached  the  altar.  Their  services 
before  the  temple  was  built,  were  fu  more  laborious  than  those  of  the  priests, 
and  their  character  at  some  periods  was  better.  Especially  in  Hezekiah's 
time  the  Levites  were  the  most  upright  in  heart,  and  most  faithful  to  sanctify 
themselves  and  honor  the  Law.  They  were  greatly  beloved  of  their  God,  for 
after  he  had  made  such  ample  provision  for  their  support,  he  repeatedly  com- 
manded the  other  tribes  **  to  forsake  not  the  Levite." 

But  kis  represented  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  Levitesy  including  the  vo- 
taries or  song,  were  necessarily  engaged  in  the  immediate  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  There  were  different  orders  of  them,  appointed  to  as  many  spheres 
of  duty.  The  elements  of  education  were  taught  by  a  class  large  and  la- 
borious, like  modern  schoolmasters ;  the  higher  branches  by  learned  scholars 
or  tutors ;  and  a  great  number  of  missionary  preceptors  took  copies  of  the  law, 
and  went  to  the  remoter  parts  and  families  of  the  country,  and  there  read  from 
it  and  taught  the  people.  To  others  were  conceded  various  offices  of  trust,  who 
were  collectively  called  by  the  general  name  of  PorUrs.^  Of  these  there  were 
classes,  who  seemed  to  have  in  charge  parts  of  the  sacred  duties,  which  the 
Censors,  Qusstors  and  ^dles  of  Rome  afterwards  performed ;  for  they  had  the 
oversight  of  the  people's  morals ;  they  received  and  kept  the  public  money,  and 
every  other  article  and  thing  belonging  to  the  Treasury,  whether  contributed 
for  sacrifices,  charities,  repairs  of  the  Sanctuary,  or  other  purposes;  and  they 
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also  powawed  and  guarded  the  atandards  of  weighta  and  measorei,  tad  io* 
•pectod  the  coins.*  Through  aome  affes  the  Levitea  were  faithful,  aod  ereo 
the  whole  people,  aa  we  are  infbrmea,  served  the  Lord  during  the  lifes  of 
Joshua  and  the  Elders  who  aurvived  him.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  betweea 
hia  death  and  that  of  Eli,  a  period  of  300  yeara  of  the  aristocracy,  there  ii  men- 
tion in  Scripture  of  only  two  Levites,  nor  do  the  characters  of  these  appetr 
represented  to  their  advantage.  It  is  apprehended  that  the  moat  of  them  be- 
came by  degreea  inactive,  time  aerving,  and  secular;  the  people  were  notfuth- 
fblly  inatructed,  the  Law  was  not  thoroughly  taught— derelictiona  impaled  in 
part,  by  aome  politiciana,  to  the  inefficiency  of  government  in  thooe  ages. 

The  monarchy,  it  must  be  conceded,  was  not  without  its  renovating  and  use- 
fol  effecta.  In  king  David'a  reign,  especially,  the  impress  of  order  and  energj 
waa  given  to  every  department  of  public  polity.  The  Bcribef  previoosly  koovn 
aa  an  oflker  at  the  head  of  thoae  Levitea  who  had  in  special  charge  the  6od[ 
of  the  Law,  presently  became  a  dignitary  equally  great  both  in  the  government 
and  in  the  pnesthood.  He  appeara  to  have  been  Secretary  of  State,  intnieted 
with  ''all  writings  concerning  foreign  and  domestic  transactiona,'' as  well  u 
with  the  enlarged  canon  of  the  Scriptures  extant  He  waa  an  officer  often 
mentioned,  from  Samuel,  one  of  the  aacred  historians,  to  the  learned  Ezra,  both 
being  most  distinguished  Levites  and  Scribes.  It  was  his  province  to  see  that 
nothmg  other  be  added  to  Hc^y  Writ  than  prophecies,  and  other  writings  poi- 
aeaaing  intrinsic  evidence  of  inspiration ;  and  that  perfect  copies  of  the  Lav) 
in  anmcient  numbera  be  prepared,  from  which  he  and  **  the  Levitea  taaj^t  the 
people.**  Under  his  superintendence,  waa  also  kept  authentic  genealogies  of 
the  aeveral  Tribea,  and  namea  of  their  respective  families. 

As  the  people  multiplied,  and  the  books  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  increased,  piirticulariy  in  religious  revivals,  and  aa  they  coold 
be  furnished  only  by  writing  out  every  word  of  the  copies  on  parchment  with  a 
pen ;  the  labor  of  transcription  was  an  immense  business,  requiring  a  molti- 
tade  of  hands.  This  mat  and  important  work  was  done,  and  expected  to  be 
done,  by  that  class  of  the  Levites  who  were  of  choice,  or  designation,  the 
under-scribes  or  writing  maaters.  Being  aopported  by  their  brethren  witboot 
manual  labor,  they  were  under  the  greateat  obligations  to  perform  these  and 
other  acts  of  duty  and  benevolence  without  delay  and  without  emolomenl 
Nor  waa  any  other  sphere  of  Levitical  achoAarship  ao  directly  calculatsd  as  this, 
to  render  proficients  learned  linguists  aa  well  as  lawyera.  For  they  transcribed 
and  studied  many  other  hooka  besides  those  of  the  present  canonical  Sciip- 
tarea,  e^^  or  ntfie§  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Ejnga  and  Chronicles,  as  good 
avthoriaes,  though  they  have  never  been  seen  in  later  ages.  The  Scribes  bad 
much  to  do  with  foreign  lanffuaffes,  for  the  Jews  had  treaties  or  political  inter- 
coarse  with  nations  that  apafce  the  Egyptian,  Persian,  Syriac,  and  Arabic ;  were 
a  long  time  captivea  in  Chaldea;  and  320  years  before  Christ,  were  bron^ht 
under  the  Grecian  dynasty,  when  the  Greek,  into  which  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  were  tranafated,  became  the  fashionable  language  at  JenisaleD. 
Afterwarda  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  had  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  Senate 
of  Rome ;  and  63  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  whole  of  Judea  was  r^ 
duced  to  a  Roman  province ;  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  was  forced,  aa 
much  as  possible  upon  the  people,  to  the  exclusion  of  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek ;  and  attempts  were  made,  more  than  once,  to  deprive  the  Sanhedrim  of 
its  powers,  if  it  would  not  adopt  the  Latin. 

All  these  Uanud  Scribes^  so  engaged  in  transcribing  and  studying  the  Lav, 
and  enlightened,  too,  by  the  inlets  of  knowledge  from  foreign  languages,  con- 
aidered  themselves,  and  were  reputed,  Lawvers,  who  were  masters  of  tiieir  pro- 
fession.   They  were  oracles  of  the  law,  believed  to  be  so  perfectiy  acqoaioted 
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with  its  letter,  its  doctrine  and  its  sense,  that  Senators  took  counsel  of  them, 
and  the  people  implicitly  confided  in  their  advice,  and  sought  their  aid.  Though 
some  were  only  skilful  copyists,  scriveners  and  draftsmen,  others,  and  much  the 
largest  number,  were  counsellors,  cause-pleaders,  and  lecturers.  These  at 
length  formed  a  peculiar  class,  professedly  legal  in  their  character,  while  that 
of  other  Levites  was  ecclesiastical,  or  secular,  being  so  distinguished  by  the 
service  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Under  the  monarchy,  the  number  of 
these  Scribes  or  Lawyers  was  large,  the  whole  tribe  of  Levites  being  great 
But  all  the  Levites  who  returned  from  the  captivity  were  comparatively  very 
few,  being,  according  to  Eara,  not  an  eightieth  part  of  the  Jews  who  left  Baby- 
lon for  Jerusalem. 

After  Judea  was  a  province,  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  ceased,  the  Scribes 
gave  unwonted  importance  to  the  TradUumB  of  the  Elders ;  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  collect  them,  and  greatly  prided  themselves  in  their  superior  knowledge 
of  them.  Though  it  be  true,  that  the  prophets  whose  writings  have  been  pre- 
served, prophesied  within  the  last  century  of  the  monarchy,  except  the  few  who 
lived  during  and  after  the  captivity,  yet  the  Scribes  and  the  Levites  in  general 
relapsed  into  such  sins  during  that  period,  of  pride,  selfishness  and  even  idola- 
trous defection,  as  hastened  &e  nation's  overthrow.  Afterwards  the  legal  and 
ministerial  classes  of  the  Scribes  were  more  blended ;  and  their  peculiar  char- 
acteristic was  their  strong  affection  for  tradUional  Law.  A  profound  knowledge 
of  this  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  learning,  which  rendered  the  possessors  singular, 
and  exalted  them  to  the  highest  grade  in  legal  erudition.  They  hence  claimed 
to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  venerated  order  of  Scribes ;  but  the 
changes  of  four  centuries,  prior  to  the  Saviours  advent,  modified  their  entire 
character.  The  New  Testament  gives  us  several  of  their  portraits  drawn  to 
the  life.  Their  doctrine  was  often  sound,  while  their  example  was  evil ;  for 
they  taught  what  they  did  not  practise.  The  most  devoted  pretenders,  dressed 
probably  in  the  white  vestments  of  the  priests,  made  great  display  in  their 
fastings,  prayers,  and  sanctity  of  life ;  yet  were  fitly  compared  to  sepulchres 
without  and  within.  Others,  the  professed  oracles  of  the  law,  bore  small  re- 
semblance to  the  original  parentage  they  claimed.  If  still  fed  by  the  annual 
tenths,  they  ought  to  have  counselled  with  their  brethren,  and  given  them  all 
possible  aid  wiUiout  reward.  But  they  were  venal,  they  took  the  wages  of  hire, 
and  made  exactions  which  were  burdensome.  All  of  them  were  proud  of  their 
rank  and  learning,  being  not  a  little  inflated  with  the  empty  title  of  ^'  Rabbi,"  and 
with  the  highest  seats  in  assemblies.  So  certain  were  they  of  perfect  righteous- 
ness, that  it  became  one  of  their  proverbs,  **  if  two  only  were  saved,  one  at 
least  would  be  a  Scribe."  It  was  this  imaginaiy  holiness  which  gave  iron 
springs  to  the  emotions  of  their  hearts,  and  armed  many  of  them  wiQi  the  two 
edged  sword  of  persecution.  But  it  was  happy  for  others,  that  they  possessed 
better  principles,  and  sustained  better  characters,  scribes  well  instructed  in  the 
Law  and  true  disciples  of  the  Gospel. 

There  was  another  order  of  legal  men,  denominated  Lawyers,*  from  a  Greek 
etymon,  who  were  well  known  in  Judea,  about  the  time  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  was  finished,  284  years  before  Christ  They  claim- 
ed to  be  no  less  profound  in  science,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  than  in  law  and 
jurisprudence  ;  and  the  community  readily  conceded  to  them  a  most  elevate^ 
rank  in  professional  knowledge  and  literary  attainments.  As  Dr.  Scott  remarks, 
^  the  Lawyers  seem  to  have  been  a  superior  order  of  Scribes,  being  the  most 
celebrated  as  learned  men,  or  the  most  followed  as  teachers — giving  lectures  on 
the  Law."  There  was  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  Jewish  Scribes 
and  Lawyers.  The  former  preferred  to  retain  in  a  greater  degree,  the  charac- 
ter of  being  holy  ecclesiastics  and  traditional  religionists ;  the  latter  adhered 
strictly  to  the  letter  and  doctrine  of  the  law,  without  glossary^Kur  comment, 
studiously  confining  themselves  to  the  Mosaic  code.  They  were  learned  and 
logical  jurists,  and  eloquent  cause-pleaders ; — ^in  religion  generally  "  Scrip- 
turists,"  a  sect  in  these  times  believing  the  Bible  to  be  the  whole  and  only  rule 
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of  faith  and  practice.  About  half  an  age  before  Christi  there  waa  a  rupton 
between  the  Scribes  and  Lawyers,  as  sectarians,  which  run  too  far  ever  to  b« 
healed.  It  took  place  in  the  Sanbedrim,  when  Hillel,  the  president,  zealoos  for 
traditions,  and  Bhammai,  the  vice-president,  enthusiastic  for  the  literal  Scrip- 
tures, with  their  respective  pupils  and  adherents,  formed  oppoeinff  partiesi  and 
fell  into  disputes  which  could  never  be  reconciled.  According  to  Dr.  Prideux, 
however,  the  Scripturists  did  not  entirely  repudiate  traditions  as  fictioM,  Imt 
denied  to  them  the  same  authenticity  with  the  written  oracles  of  God. 

The  Lawyers  professed  to  be  men  of  thought,  actuated  supremely  by  prin- 
ciples of  law  ana  reason.  Still  they  were  too  learned  to  be  instrocted,  and  too 
righteous  to  be  reproved ;  hence  one  of  them  took  umbrage  when  a  wo  wn 
denounced  against  a  Scribe,  because  it  seemed  to  implicate  himselC  Vain  of 
their  superior  knowledge,  they  rejected  the  counsel  of  God,  and  the  gospel  of 
his  grace ;  becoming  wise  even  alMove  what  is  written*  Some  of  them,  however, 
were  humble  enough  to  inquire  of  the  Prince  of  peace^— What  is  the  great 
commandment  in  the  Law  ?  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  Yet  too 
many  of  them  were  uninfluenced  by  the  liberal  spirit  with  which  a  number  of 
Lawyers  had  adorned  their  profession.  Now  they  withheld  from  the  people  the 
key  of  knowledge,  the  index  to  the  interior  of  the  Scriptures,  and  closed  the  gate 
which  leads  to  the  avenues  of  life.  Nevertheless,  they  exhibited  better  dis- 
positions than  the  Scribes,  having  more  of  civility,  and  less  prejudice.  For, 
while  the  Lawyers  opposed,  the  Scribes  persecuted  Jesus  ana  his  disciples;* 
and  both  were  slow  believers.  Bat  there  were  Lawyers  whose  lips  imptrted 
knowledge  freely,  and  whose  generous  disposition  opened  their  hands  aod 
their  hearts  to  the  works  of  benevolence,  and  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  reason 
and  troth.  Of  these,  Gamaliel  and  Zenas  are  recorded  names.  To  see  in 
such  men  a  coalescence  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  may  remind  us  wbat  tiM 
original  institution  was  divinely  intended  to  be,  and  what  characters,  leaned 
and  professional  men  ought  always  to  sustain. 

There  were  grades  also  in  the  profession  both  among  the  Scribes  and  the 
Lawyers.  These  distinctions,  however,  were  not  honorary  degrees  cooferred 
by  any  public  seminary ;  they  consisted  in  literary  rank,  conceded  by  the  edo- 
cated  community  to  the  most  learned  in  the  liberal  and  legal  sciences,  or  assomed 
by  them,  perhaps,  after  the  affe  of  fifty  years.  The  titled  appellation  by  which 
the  Scribes  were  so  proud  of  being  Minted  was  "  Rabbi,"  [most  learned  Mas- 
ter,] implying  the  highest  grade  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Often  addressed 
by  this  title  as  being  one  next  in  place  and  idea  te  divine  honors,  the  Lord 
Jesus  took  such  notice  of  it,  though  in  itself  a  mere  sound,  as  to  make  it  an 
occasion  of  rebuke  to  such  as  allowed  it  to  inflate  their  vanity  or  pride.  It  is 
still  an  appellation  by  which  every  learned  Jew  is  uniformly  addressed,  aod  is 
supposed  to  be  his  due.  Equivalent  to  this,  is  the  degree  of  Dodar  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  conceded  or  claimed  like  the  other,  because  of 
the  profound  legal  knowledge  possessed  by  the  eldest  or  most  eminent  Lawyers, 
or  because  of  the  doctrines  taughi  by  them  in  lectures,  or  exemplified  in  their 
professional  practice.  There  were  many  of  this  order  or  grade  in  the  age  of 
the  New  Testament:  For  we  are  informed  that  not  only  the  Lord  Jesus,  when 
twelve  years  old  was  found  conversing  with  the  Doctors  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem ;  but  that  subsequently  Dodors  qf  tkc  Law^  from  that  city  and  eref/ 
town  in  Jadea  and  Gallilee  were  present  with  the  Lord  to  witness  the  Spirit's 
power  to  heal  them. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  supposed  that  the  judges  and  magistrates  were  chiefly  taken 
from  the  learned  Levites  of  old,  and  in  after  times  from  the  Scribes  and  lAwyen. 
The  priests  were  also  sometimes  called  to  seats  in  the  Jewish  tribunals,  partica- 
larly  in  the  Sanhedrim.  From  these  several  classes,  the  Bible  informs  oa  thers 
were  **  judges  and  officers  set  apart  for  the  outward  business  over  IsraeLf",  ^ 
the  book  of  the  Law  was  committed  to  the  Levites,  they  had  Uie  most  leisors 
and  the  best  opportunity  to  study  it,  and  being  too  numerous  to  be  employe 
within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary ;  those  best  qualified  were  chosen  to  ad- 
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minister  justice  in  different  parts  of  the  country.*  From  those  most  able  and 
learned,  the  best  fitted  for  the  outward  business,  Dr.  Scott  observes,  ''the 
scribes,  lawyers,  or  Doctors  of  the  Law,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  seem 
to  have  arisen,  some  of  whom  made  their  vocation  altogether  too  much  an  outward 
concern ;  though  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times,  they  had  a  multitude  of 
disciples.''  But  the  Law  has  lost  nothing  of  its  perfection  in  wisdom,  through 
the  three  long  succeeding  periods  in  Jewish  history  just  considered,  of  four, 
five,  and  six  hundred  years.  All  the  assaults  it  has  had  to  encounter  have 
been  averted  with  triumphant  success, 'and  the  rules  and  precepts  it  contains, 
are  found  bv  universal  experience  to  be  wisest,  both  for  Church  and  State, 
and  safest  for  private  life.  The  Levites,  whether  clerical  or  legal,  more  or 
less  blended  or  separate  in  their  several  services,  all  received  a  well-fed  sup- 
port, equivalent  to  salaries  and  fees  in  other  times  and  countries ;  and  being 
consecrated  to  a  sphere  of  duties  highly  important,  were  under  the  greatest 
obligations,  as  every  professional  and  educated  man  is,  to  perform  the  trust  re- 

Eosed  in  him,  with  dl  the  exertions  which  official  stationxor  fesponsibility  requiree* 
law-knowledge  at  once  enlightens  and  J[iberalizes  the  mind,  cautions  against 
design  and  danger,  and  enables  one  to' conduct  his  own  affairs  with  peculiar 
■kill  and  safety.  Let  him  make  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the  Law  the  princi- 
ples of  his  practice,  and  he  will  secure  to  himself  the  divine  favor,  the  exalted 
esteem  of  his  fellow  men,  the  rich,  daily  rewards  arising  from  conscientious 
rectitude,  and  a  reputation  that  will  outlive  even  the  marble  inscriptions  of 
time. 

[To  beoontiaoed.] 
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[CoDtinqsd  ftom  Vol.  ziii.  p.  97.] 

W  A  T  E  R  T  O  W  N,  (J.) 
Mr.  Thoicas  Bailbt. 

88.  JhiUtanJt  Mnitteri;  anetenily  not  Pa$torB  qf  Churches  ex  cffieio, 

Withia  s  moDtfa  after  the  installstion  of  Rev.  John  Bailey  st  Watertown,  Oet  6, 188B, 
the  town  voted  an  iBFitation  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  then  in  Boston  to  be- 
come hie  a$§iatanO  This  invitation  was  accepted.  Mr.  Bdley,  however,  did  not  come 
to  reside  at  Watertown,  in  compliance  with  it,  till  Nov.  2, 1687.1  And  during  the  short 
Interval  which,  elapsed  between  his  invitation  to  Watertown,  and  his  death,  Jan.  21, 
1688-9,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ordained. 

Assistant  Ministers,  though  they  sometimes  continued  to  preach  In  that  capacity  a 
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number  of  yean  Id  a  place,  were  oot  anciently  ordained  there  as  inch,  fior  coDsidered 
aa  ez  officio  pastors  of  the  churches  to  which  they  were  respectively  helpful  id  the 
ministry.  For  instance,  Rer.  Joshua  Moodey,  psstor  of  First  Church,  Portsmouth.  N.  ii., 
being  driven  thence  by  the  persecution  of  Gov.  Cranfield,  and  coming  to  Boston,  the 
First  Church  in  this  city  voted  him  an  invitation,  May  11,  1684,  **  during  his  abode  and 
residence  here,  to  l>e  eonstantly  helpful  to  our  teacher,  Mr.  James  Allen,  in  preaching 
the  word  of  God  among  us."'  This  invitation  Mr.  Moodey  accepted ;  and  in  punoaDce 
of  it,  preached  constantly  to  that  church,  as  an  assistant  minister,  eight  years.  Bat  aQ 
this  while,  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  of  Portsmouth  does  not  appear  to  haie 
been  dissolved.  He  frequently  visited  **  his  destitute  church "  there,  at  their  private 
meetings;'  was  repeatedly  urged  by  them,  after  the  departure  of  Cranfield,  to  relarD; 
and  in  3ae  l>eginning  of  1693,  with  the  advice  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  he  **  resumed'' 
his  pastoral  office  at  Portsmouth,  and  continued  to  retain  it  till  his  death.^  Rev.  Joba 
Bailey,  too,  having  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  at  Watertown,  1692,  First  Church, 
Boston,  passed  the  following  vote  with  regard  to  him.  "  July  17,  '93.  Toted  y<  o'  Teacher 
doe  invite  Mr.  John  Bayley  to  aatist  him  m  Preaching  constantly  tohUe  among  us,  3 
times  in  a  month,  or  oftener  if  bee  please.***  In  consequence  of  this  vote,  Mr.  Bailer 
•erred  this  church  as  an  assistant  minister,  from  this  time  till  his  death,  Dec.  12, 1697. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  services  in  this  capacity  were  not  confined  duriof 
this  interval  to  the  First  Church  alone.  As  he  had  statedly  officiated  as  an  asnstaot  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard  of  the  Third  or  Old  South  Church  before  he  went  to  Watertowo, 
(See  G)  so  he  seems  to  have  done  so  now,  once  a  month.  "  Lord's  day,  Dec.  12, 
1697.  ab^.  8,  p.  m.  just  y*  time  he  should  have  stood  up  to  preach  for  Mr.  WtUard, 
Mr.  John  Bayley  dieth,  after  much  pain  and  illness  by  y*  Gout  and  other  distempers,"' 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  not  regarded  by  First  Church,  as  one  of  its  teaching  officers,  or 
Installed  as  such.  For  at  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  brethren  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
Feb.  5, 1696—7,  to  discourse  about  procuring  a  colleague  for  their  pastor,  Mr.  Willini, 
■ome  proposed  '*  Let  us  call  Mr.  Bailey."^  Though  Mr.  Bailey's  performances  as  a 
preacher  were  highly  acceptable ;  yet  he  being  now  somewhat  advanced  in  years  and  ol 
precarious  health,  the  members  of  First  Church,  even  while  they  were  desirous  of  le- 
curing  and  retaining  his  services  in  the  pulpit,  seem  to  have  preferred  calling  to  office 
■ome  younger  man.  Shortly  after  he  had  commenced  preaching  as  an  assistant  to 
Mr.  Allen,  Uie  church  voted,  Nov.  29, 1693,  an  invitatioa  to  Mr  Benjamin  Wadsworth 
toa»si»t  constantly  in  preaching  once  a  month;*  that  to,  doubtless,  on  the  Sabbath 
when  Mr.  Bailey  was  not  engaged  to  them.  At  a  church  meeting,  March  19, 1694-^ 
the  church  voted  *'  that  we  do  desire  Mr.  Benjamin  Wadsworth  to  continue  his  labors  io 
preaching  once  a  month  to  us, — in  order  to  a  teaching  officer  among  us."*  And  though 
at  a  church  meeting.  May  5, 1696,  they  unitedly  expressed  their  desire  of  *<  the  cootio* 
uance  of  Mr.  John  Bailey  in  hu  ministry  among  us ;"'  yet  August  9th  of  the  same  year 
they  **  voted  anew  a  choice  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  to  teaehi^  office;  and  Sihof  September  to 
bee  the  day  of  ordination.'**  Agreeably  to  this  last  vote,  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  ordaioed  oo 
the  day  appointed  as  a  teaching  officer  of  this  church ;  and  was  then  declared  to  be  its 
pastor,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  August  SO,  Mr.  Allen  being  its  teacher,  asd 
Mr.  Bailey  an  {usista$U  minister.  From  these  statements,  it  seems  evident,  that  those 
eminently  pious  and  beloved  servants  of  Christ,  Rev.  Messrs.  Moodey  and  Bailey,  were 
not  accounted  as  teaching  officers  of  First  Church,  Boston,  to  which  they  ministered. 
And  accordingly,  their  names  fit  is  confidently  believed,)  are  not  enrolled  in  the  aocieot 
Records  of  that  church  with  those  of  its  pastors  and  teachers,  but  in  a  place  by  them- 
•elves,  under  the  head  of  **  Assistant  Ministers." 

To  illustrate  still  further  the  broad  distinction  formerly  made  between  a  mere  nunitttr 
or  stated  resident  preacher,  and  a  teachig^  officer  in  the  church,  whether  paslvr  9t 
teacher,  the  cases  of  Rev.  Nathanael  Gookm  of  Cambridge,  and  of  Rev.  Jabez  Fox  of 
Wobum,  may  be  adduced.  On  the  acceptance  of  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  CoHege  by 
Rev.  Urian  Oakes,  in  1675,  the  church  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the 
pastor,  «  ^ve  a  call  to  Mr.  Gookin  to  he  hefyfiU  in  the  ministry,  in  order  to  call  him  t9 
office  in  tune  eonoement.**''    Mr.  Gookin  answered  this  call  in  the  affirmative;  and  ap- 

Gars  to  have  preached  there  constantly,  as  an  asstetant  mintoter,  till  the  death  oi 
r.  Oakes,  In  1681,  when  the  church  called  Mr.  Gookin  to  be  their  pastor,  and  he  in< 
ordained  as  such,  Nov.  15, 1682.  Mr.  Fox  was  invited  to  Wobum,  1678,  as  *'  a  nmuster 
to  heipe**  their  aged  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  for  one  year,  and  £50  loos  voted  him  iy 
the  town,  as  a  compensation.*  When  hto  year  had  nearly  expired,  the  inhabitaots  at  a 
town  meeting,  July  16, 1679,  *<  did  unanimously  agree  and  voate  that  they  wold  giue 
the  Reuerant  Mr.  Jabiz  ffi»xe  a  Cale  to  the  ministry  with  an  Intent  hee  may  be  caBcd  t9 
office  in  time,  if  god  make  waye,  and  also  agreed  that  for  thto  yeare  they  will  alow  him 
nuety  pounds,  one  qurter  of  it  in  Siloer,  hto  hows  rent  and  hto  fierwood,  and  sfterwafd 
Inlarre  as  god  shall  inable  them.**"  At  a  subsequent  town  meeting,  Nov.  5, 1679,  they 
▼oted  him  a  call  '«to  be  their  minister  for  hto  life  time ;"  and  on  thto  eonsideratioo.  to 
give  him  one  half  part  of  levenl  pieces  of  land  that  had  been  referred  lor  actorck 
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officer^  and  the  ase  of  (he  other  half  of  each,  till  they  should  need  It  for  another  officer.* 
With  (his  call  of  Mr.  Fox  to  the  ininUtry  for  life  by  the  town,  there  was  doubtless  con* 
nected  a  call  to  the  pastoral  office,  by  the  church  ;  althous;h  in  evidence  of  this,  the 
Church  Records  cannot  now  be  appealed  to,  having  long  been  missing.  Mr.  Fox  ap- 
pears lo  have  been  ordained  shortly  after,  as  colleague  pastor  with  Rev.  Mr.  Carter. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  following  distinctions  are  suggested,  as  having  obviously 
been  familiar  to  our  ancestors,  (hough  often  confounded  or  lost  sight  of  in  modern  times. 

1.  The  office  of  a  ministered  the  Gospel  according  to  Congregational  principles,  ia 
distinct  from  that  of  a  pastor  or  teacher  of  a  church.  Pastors  and  teachera  are  all  minit- 
ters ;  but  all  ministers  are  not  church  officers. 

2.  The  distinctive  duty  of  ministers,  whether  assistant  or  otherwise,  ia  to  preach  the 
Word.  To  pastors  and  teachers  it  belongs,  not  only  to  instruct  their  respective  charges 
by  preaching,  but  to  preside  over  the  churches  which  have  called  them  to  office,  and  of 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  members;  to  administer  the  special  ordinances  of  Christ 
in  them,  &c. 

8.  Mere  ministers  may  be  settled  over  a  people,  and  labor  for  years,  and  even  their 
whole  lives  among  them,  without  ordination  ;  as  in  places  where  no  church  as  yet  has 
been  gathered;  (See  Medford,  A.)  but  teaching  officers  of  the  church,  whether  pastor* 
or  teachers^  must  be  ordained. 

4.  Ordination  is  a  solemn  -consecration  to  office  in  the  church,  and  not  to  the  bare 
ministry  of  the  Word. 

\} Francis* 8  Hist,  of  Watertown,  pp.  51,  52.  *Emerson*s  Hist,  of  First  Chh.pp.  134, 
144,  145.  and  notes.  ^Belknap's  Hist,  of  JV.  H.  by  Farmer,  ch.  8.  *Jllden's  Hist,  of 
Relig.  Soc.  Portsmouth, pp.  12, 13.  ^Chh.  Ree.pp.  54, 56.  ^SewalVs  JournaL  ''Holmes^s 
Hist,  Cambridge^  p,  54.    ^Tovnfi  Records,  Vol.  I.  pp.  93,  98,  101.] 

WATERTOWN,  (K.) 
84.  Jlfr.  Angler's  Installation :  Account  of. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  church,  In  reference  to  the 
installation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Angier,  who  had  been  previously  ordained  at  Reholx>th.  It  was 
furnished  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ripley  of  Waltham,  who  has  in  keeping  the  Records  of  Mr.  An- 
gier's  church  at  Wateriown,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  principally  transcribed; 
and  there  are  some  particular's  in  it  well  worlhy  of  notice. 

**  At  a  chh.  meeting  orderly  appointed  the  9lh  of  March,  I696-«7,  (after  hearing 
Mr.  Angler's  acceptance  of  his  call,  &.c.)  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eastabrooks  of  Concord  was 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  chh.  to  give  the  pastoral  charge,  and  to  be  the  mouth  and 
moderator  of  the  chh.  in  the  publick  management  of  the  whole  affair  of  the  perfecting 
bis  settlement  in  the  office  of  pastor  of  (he  chh.,  and  brothers  Warren  and  Cook  senior 
were  apppointed  by  vote  of  the  chh.  to  declare  in  publick,  in  the  season  of  it.  y^  the  chh. 
had  made  choice  of  Mr.  Eastabrooks  to  be  the  moderator. 

**  At  a  chh.  meeting  May  17,  1697,  voted, 

**  2.  that  it  is  the  mind  of  y^  chh.  to  proceed  to  a  full  settlement  of  Mr.  Samuel  An- 
gier as  their  pastor,  (he  having  the  charge  every?  chh.  according  to  the  rules  of  y? 
Gospel,)  without  reordination  by  impositon  of  hands.'* 

**  3.  That  the  chh.  will  send  some  of  their  brethren  to  treat  with  ministers  for  their 
assistance  in  the  settlement  of  Mr.  A." 

**  4.  And  likewise  the  chh.  agree,  that  if  the  help  of  ministers  cannot  be  obtained  In 
the  8^  settlement,  the  church  being  thereby  necessitated,  they  do  agree  to  proceed  in 
S^  settlement,  with  the  concurrence  and  advice  of  Mr.  Angler."* 

The  above  votes  were  carried  into  effect  May  25,  1697.  Mr.  Angier  prayed  and 
preached.  It  was  then  made  known  that  Mr.  Ea«<tahrooks  was  chosen  moderator,  who 
called  for  the  proceedings  of  the  church,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Angier's  answer ;  then  "  with 
much  gravity  and  seriousness,  did  give  a  most  solemn  and  scriptural  charge,"  ahd  con- 
cluded with  prayer.  **  After  which  the  122  psalm  was  sung,  &  a  blessing  pronounced  & 
so  the  assembly  became  dii^mir^sed."* 

The  reasons  which  led  the  other  ministers  invited,  beside  Mr.  Eastabrooks,  to  decline 
their  assistance  on  this  occasion,  can  now  only  be  conjectured.  **  Probably  they  either 
judged  the  proceedings  of  the  middle  part  of  the  town,*'  (Mr.  Angler's  Society)  **  to  be 
improper,  or  they  were  unwilling  to  have  any  concern  In  a  transaction  which  had  been 
preceded  by  so  much  dissension."'  The  appointment  by  the  church,  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eas- 
tabrooks to  give  the  charge  to  Mr.  Angier  at  his  induction  into  office,  is  not  a  solitary 
instance  of  such  an  exertion  of  church  power  on  other  similar  occa<«ions;  and  it  goes  to 
confirm  the  principle  advanced  under  Charlestown,  E.,  that  originally  the  whole  power 
of  ordaining  was  vested  in  the  churches  of  New  England ;  and  that  all  the  exercises  oo 
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•uch  occuioiM  were  performed  either  by  the  ordaining  ehureb,  or  if  by  the  eMen  o( 
other  churches  preseDt,  only  at  the  request  of  that  church.  Vote  2d  seems  to  implj, 
that  the  practice  of  installation  was  then  but  of  recent  date,  and  not  as  yet  codudoo 
in  the  churches.  See  H.  The  resolve  of  vote  4th  was  warranted  by  the  Cambrid|t 
Platform,  and  by  the  early  usage  of  sereral  of  the  original  New  England  chorchcs. 
p  Mev.  Mr.  Ripley,  WaUham,fiwn  Chh.  Bee.    ^FraneU*$  ffisf.  p.  68.] 

WATERTOWN,  (L.) 

S5.        Mr»  Oibh$ :  fits  Sermom  written  in  a  remarkably  fine  and  cloee  hand, 

Mr.  GiblM,  though  a  clergyman  of  distinguished  excellence  and  moral  worth,  \ai 
some  amusing  yet  narmless  peculiarities,  as  they  would  now  be  accouoted.  Ref.  Dr. 
Francis  has  mentioned  one,  handed  down  by  tradition,  respecting  the  place  where  k 
composed  his  sermons.*  Another  respecting  his  manner  of  writing  them»  deserres  a 
brief  notice.  Specimens  of  manuscript  sermons  written  in  his  day  and  since,  ffaow  h 
to  have  been  once  customary  for  ministers  to  compress  their  discourses  into  a  very  smafl 
compass.  But  in  the  faculty  of  doing  this,  Mr.  Gibbs  appears  to  have  been  preemine&L 
The  author  of  this  Article  has  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  upon  2  Cor.  v.  7,  {For  we  m^ 
hf  faith,  not  by  tight,)  upon  a  blank  page  of  which  is  the  following  memorandos 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Marrett,  formerly  of  Burlington.  *<  Piece  of  a  Serm.  of  y'  late  Rev.  lir 
Gibbs  of  Watertown  :  he  wrote  all  his  Serm!  aiUr  thi$  manner.**  So  near  togethervf 
the  lines  of  this  manuscript,  that  in  some  places /otcrtecn  of  them,  and  seventeen,  etghkrh, 
and  even  nineteen  in  others,  are  crowded  into  a  space  of  one  inch  in  breadth.  Tike 
writing  in  these  lines  is  of  a  corresponding  fineness ;  as  must  be  inferred  Irom  tbe  fsd, 
that  the  following  extract  is  all  contained  in  less  than  four  and  a  half  lines  of  three  incba 
each  in  length.  *<  Use  for  Examin.— ^5.  Do  we  (make  ?)  Religion  o^  principal  Boai- 
ness?  Are  we  thorough  and  constant  in  y*  practice  y?>^?  This  is  v?  practice  of  tbox 
who  walk  by  faith.  The  Life  of  faith  Iroplysy*  (soul  ?)  pformance  of  Duty,  and  a  regard 
to  y*  Service  of  God  and  y*  Salvation  of  o^  Souls  in  all  y*  (general  ?)  concerning  ef 
Life.  They  y\  walk  by  faith  won't  content  y?*.  w^  sleepy  and  drowsy  Devotions; 
^7  pray  &  hear  &  oonv*«  w^  a  sense  of  y*  Divine  presence"  &c.  &c.  The  sentimeob 
inculcated  in  the  portion  of  this  sermon  yet  remaining,  so  far  as  it  can  be  read,  are  a* 
eel  lent.  But  of  what  use  the  manuscript  containing  Uiem  could  have  been  to  its  worthy 
author  in  the  pulpit,  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  each  page  of  it,  at  a  small  distance  from  tbi 
eye,  appearing  bat  little  other  than  one  uniform  blur.    \}Franeit^$  Biet.  p.  74.] 

CAMBRIDGE,  (A.) 
39.  OH  and  JVho  Style :    Vouble  Dating,  fye. 

€k>vemor  Winthrop  dates  the  gathering  of  the  present  First  Church,  Cambridge,  fun 
«<  163&:  mo.  12:  1  :'*^  which  answers  to  1686-6,  February  1,  Old  Style;  or  to  169^ 
February  11,  New  Style.  A  brief  general  account  of  these  several  methods  of  coa* 
puting  time  may  not  be  uninteresting  in  this  place ;  especially  as  inadvertence  to  their 
difference  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  erroneous  dating  in  modem  times. 

At  the  settlement  of  New  England,  the  civil  year  of  ue  English  nation  coDimeoM^ 
on  March  25th  ;  that  is,  on  **  I^y  Day,**  or  day  of  the  "  Annunciation  of  the  Vir;"^ 
Mary,*'  when,  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  the  miraculous  conception  of  oor 
Lord,  foretold  Luke  I.  SI,  S5,  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place.*  Conformed  to  thia 
arrangement  of  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  the  above  date  by  Gov.  Winthrop  of  tbe 
gathering  of  Cambridge  First  Church,  and  dates  generally  throughout  his  History.'  ^ 
'*  Scripture  Almanack*'  likewise,  printed  at  L>ondon,  1647,  and  five  other  almanacs  pub- 
lished in  this  country  for  the  years  1646,  1647,  1648, 1649, 1650,  bv  Rev.  Samuel  Daft- 
forth.  President  Oakes,  &c.  now  in  the  hands  of  the  author  of  this  Article,  do  all  exhibit 
March  as  the  first  month  of  the  year,  and  January  and  February  as  tbe  eleventh  and  twelfth. 
This  established  custom  of  our  ancestors  often  serves  to  explain  what  may  otherwise  leea 
palpable  blunders  in  ancient  Records.  The  Records  of  First  Church,  Charlestowo,  ^ 
instance,  after  signifying  expressly  on  their  title  page,  that  that  Church  was  gathered  on 
«<  2d  day  of  the  9th  month  (Nov.  2.)  1632,'*  prefix  the  following  caption  to  the  List « 
Baptisms:  *<  The  names  of  the  Children  that  have  been  babtised  in  the  Church  to  Charl- 
towne  beginning  at  tbe  ninth  of  January,  A  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  iwoo.**  1b 
the  modern  way  of  reckoning  time,  there  seems  an  evident  inconsistency  in  the  latter  date, 
compared  with  the  former.  But  this  appearance  is  at  once  removed  by  adverting  to  the 
record  of  the  first  baptism,  from  the  date  of  which  the  List  commences.  **  1682:  H^'^ 
day  9.    John  James,  the  son  of  Thomas  James,  and  of  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  was  babtiNd. 
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TMt  record  of  the  beptimn  of  the  pMtor*s  eoiit  showi  plainly,  that  all  the  dates  above 
quoted  from  tbia  venerable  volume,  are  accordiog  to  the  ancient  legal  f  upputation  of  the 
year,  which  reckoned  it  to  begin  in  March ;  and  reconcilea  the  aeeming  discrepancy 
above  referred  to.  For  **1632:  11  mo:  day  9,"  is  but  another  way  of  ezpreasing 
January  9,  1632,  aeoerdiDg  to  that  supputalion ;  or,  according  to  modem  usage,  Janu- 
ary 9, 1633. 

Moreover,  Id  respect  to  lenf^th^  the  civil  year  then  in  use  among  the  English  was 
regulated  by  the  Julian  Calendar,  so  called  from  that  celebrated  Roman,  Julius  Ciesar, 
who  was  its  author.  Originally,  the  Roman  year  consisted  of  but  ten  months,  and  began 
with  March ;  as  is  evident  from  several  of  their  ancient  names,  some  of  which  are  still 
retained  among  us ;  as  Quintilis,  Seztilis,  (answering  to  our  July  and  August,)  September, 
October,  November,  and  December.'  To  these  ten,  Numa  added  two  more,  at  their  end. 
▼iz :  January  and  February.'  But  these  twelve  months  were  lunar,  consisting  of 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  days  each,  or  364  days  in  the  whole ;  and  though  it  was  intended 
to  make  up  for  the  difference  between  a  lunar  and  a  solar  year  by  the  intercalation  every 
two  years  of  an  additional  month  of  22  and  23  days  alternately,  yet  this  intercalation  wa« 
made  irregularly,  and  great  confusion  in  the  times  of  the  seasons,  festivals,  &c.,  as  stated 
in  their  Calendar,  ensued.'  In  view  of  these  evils,  the  above-named  celebrated  states- 
man and  scholar,  as  well  as  military  commander,  undertook  and  successfully  accomplished 
their  correction.  He  abolished  the  use  of  the  lunar  year ;  and  (with  the  aid  of  Sosigenes, 
an  eminent  astronomer  of  Alexandria,)  computing  the  solar  year  to  be  865  days  and  six 
hours,  he  ordained  that  865  days  should  be  reckoned  a  civil  year  for  three  years  together ; 
and  then  in  the  fourth  year,  as  an  equivalent  to  the  odd  six  hours  in  each  year  for  four 
years  successively,  that  a  day  should  be  added  to  Februa^,  making  each  fourth  year  to 
consist  of  866  days.  And  this  intercalation  being  made  after  the  $txth  of  the  Kalends  of 
March  (February  24tb,)  which  was  twice  counted  that  year,  it  gave  to  the  year  the 
name  of  BUsextiU,  that  is,  the  year  in  which  Sexhu  Kaimdas  (or  otherwise,  Seztua 
dies  ante  Kalendas)  was  reckoned  twice*'  *  He  decreed,  moreover,  that  the  Kalends  of 
January,  (January  1st,)  on  which  day  *'  all  the  annual  Magistrates  of  the  Romans  first 
entered  on  their  offices,  should  be  fixed  to  the  Winter  Solstice ;  and  shouki  thenceibrth 
be  the  beginning  of  the  year.' 

The  Julian  year  of  866  days  and  6  hours  was  for  many  ages  generally  acknowledged 
and  observed  by  all  Christian  nations ;  and  were  the  solar  year  exactly  coincident  with 
It  aa  to  length,  there  would  never  have  been  any  further  need  of  correcting  it  in  thii 
respect  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Julian  exceeds  the  solar  year  by  a  little  more  than 
11  minutes;  and  in  conseouence,  had  fallen  behind  it  in  1682,  about  10  days.  For 
whereas  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  326  the  Vernal  Eauinox  was  upon  or  about  the 
21st  of  March,'  it  was  wont  in  1682  to  return  as  early  as  the  10th  or  11th  of  that  month. 

From  this  cause,  serious  derangement  having  occurred  in  the  times  for  the  stated  fasts 
and  festivals  of  the  Church,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  was  led  to  make  a  second  correction  in 
the  Roman  Calendar.  He  dropped  ten  days  from  the  computation  of  that  year,  (1682,) 
directing  that  October  6th  should  be  accounted  as  October  15th.*  And  to  prevent  in 
future  a  recurrence  of  the  error,  he  decreed  that  the  intercalary  day  should  be  omitted 
three  times  in  every  400  years;  viz.  in  every  centennary  year,  whose  centennary  num- 
ber cooM  not  be  divided  by  4  without  a  remainder;  (as  1700, 1800, 1900,  2100,  &c,)  but 
added  lo  the  others,  as  1600,  2000,  2400.' 

This  amended  Calendar,  known  as  the  Gregorian  computatton,  or  New  Style,  was 
speedily  adopted  in  all  the  Catholic  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  in  Eng- 
land and  its  American  Cok>nies,  the  Julian  reckoning,  or  Old  Style,  was  retained  in  law, 
till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Then  New  Style,  for  which  the  people  had  king 
manifested  their  preference  in  practice,  was  legally  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
which  ordained,  that  it  should  commence  and  be  observed  throughout  the  British  do- 
minions from  January  1, 1762.'  This  Act,  which  was  passed  1751,  directed  that  from 
and  after  December  31, 1761,  each  year  should  be  reckoned  to  begin  with  January  1, 
instead  of  March  26th,  as  heretofore:  that  eleven  days,  to  which  the  dilTerence  of  the 
two  Styles  had  then  accumulated|  should  be  dropped  from  the  Calendar  of  1762,  by 
calling  the  natural  day  that  should  next  follow  September  2  of  that  year,  September  14; 
and  that  the  same  eipedient  should  be  adopted  for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  that 
difierenee  for  the  future,  which  had  been  provided  by  the  decree  of  Gregory  XIII*  la 
1582 ;  vis.  by  omitting  the  intercalary  dav  three  times  in  400  years.' 

The  Gregorian  computation  is  probably  as  near  ao  approach  to  the  exact  truth  oa 

■       _  -  — ' — 

*  The  rMWon  or  iti  other  namo  among  oi,  Liap  FMr.  appaara  from  a  Rnhric  in  tlio  Common  Prajer 
Book  of  0,0000  Elisabeth.  "  When  the  yeani  of  oor  Lora,  (i.  e.  when  tho  number  of  yeani  Trom  the 
Birth  of  Chriat,)  may  be  divided  into  foor  even  parU,  which  la  everv  foorth  year ;  then  the  Sitndaf  L^ttr 
itmpttk ;  and  that  year,  the  Psalme  and  faeaona,  which  awva  Ar  ths  83d  day  of  February,  shall  be  lead 
agaia  the  day  foUowiqgi  aiaapft  it  be  Seoday,"  kc  *e.« 
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this  tubject,  M  any  that  couUI  be  made,  which  woold  be  equally  coDTeolent  for  m\ 
although  it  ia  not  absolutely  perfect.  Its  correctness,  it  will  be  observed,  proceeds  oa 
the  supposition,  that  the  ouiission  of  the  intercalary  day  three  limes  in  400  yean  is  an 
exact  equivalent  to  the  amount,  in  that  period,  of  the  annual  difference  betweeo  a  Juiun 
and  a  solar  year.  And  as  this  dilierence  was  estimated  in  Fope  Gregory's  day,  the  il- 
lowance  made  by  him  for  it,  was  not  far  from  such  an  equivalent.  For  it  was  then 
reckoned  to  be  about  eleven  minutes;  and  to  amount  to  **  almost  one  day  in  134  yeares-'^ 
which  varies  but  little  from  three  days  in  400  years.  But  more  accurate  obserTation  hu 
since  ascertained  this  difference  to  be  11  minutes,  and  14^  seconds  annually,  whidi, 
within  a  trifle,  is  precisely  a  day  In  123  years,  or  three  days  in  384  years.'  Heoce 
there  are  16  years  in  400,  in  which  the  difference  above  mentioned  is  not  provided  for  ia 
the  Gregorian  Calendar;  which  mxteen  years,  after  eight  successive  revolutions  of  400 
years  from  1582,  that  is,  A.  D.  4782,  will  amount  to  128  years,  and  will  render  neceaary 
another  correction  of  the  Calendar,  by  dropping  from  it  a  day.  But  before  that  year  ir* 
rive,  the  dissolution  of  the  material  world,  foretold  2  Peter  iii.  10 — 12  will  probably 
have  taken  place ;  and  time,  no  longer  measured  by  years  or  by  centuries,  will  te 
•wallowed  up  in  a  boundless  eternity. 

In  bringing  dates  from  Old  Style  into  New*  It  has  been  a  rule  not  uncommon  anon; 
lis  to  add  eleven  days  indii«criminately,  whether  the  events  referred  to  occurred  in  ihc 
17th  century  or  18th.  But  if  this  process  were  correct,  the  same  event  would  bedi&^ 
ently  dated  in  countries  which  have  adopted  the  New  Style  at  different  periods.  F(v 
instance,  the  landing  at  Plymouth  occurred  on  Monday,  Dec.  11th,  Old  Style;*  that  is, 
Dec.  21,  according  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  or  New  Style  at  Rome;  but  in  this 
country t  agreeably  to  the  above  named  rule,  it  has  been  usual  to  celebrate  its  annivenaty 
on  Dec.  22.  And  were  Russia  to  adopt  the  use  of  New  Style  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century  or  the  next,  this  memorable  occurrence  would,  on  the  principles  of  iIm 
same  rule,  be  dated,  according  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  Dec.  S3, 
or  Dec.  24. 

Previously  to  the  Correction  of  the  Calendar'  by  Pope  Gregory,  the  Julian  or  Calendar 
year,  in  consequence  of  its  excess  in  length,  was  continually  falling  behind  the  nitf 
year,  the  true  measure  of  time,  at  the  rate  of  a  day  in  128  years.  At  the  iostitutioo of 
New  Style  in  1582,  the  difference  had  accumulated,  since  the  Council  of  Nice  in  825  0 
ten  days.  But  then,  by  dropping  ten  days  from  the  Calendar,  and  calling  October  the 
5th  day,  October  15th,  the  Calendar  year  was  made  again  to  correspond  to  the  Solar; 
and  by  the  means  then  taken  for  the  purpose,  this  correspondence  is  in  a  very  bi^^i 
degree  still  preserved  in  all  those  countries,  which  have  adopted  the  use  of  the  New 
Style.  To  convert  therefore  the  dates  of  any  particular  events  in  Old  Style,  (as  £tr 
back  as  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  when  the  diflerence  between  the  Julian  and 
Solar  year,  appears  to  have  amounted  to  a  day,)  into  their  correspondent  dates  in  the 
New,  the  correct  general  rule  seems  now  to  be,  to  add  the  amount  of  difference  there 
was  between  the  Julian  and  the  Solar  year,  at  the  time  those  events  occurred.  And  thii 
difference  is  found  with  sufficient,  though  not  in  all  cases  with  perfect  exactness,  by  tbe 
application  of  the  Gregorian  principles ;  adding  a  day  for  every  century  after  the  fi&oi 
for  three  centuries  in  succession ;  and  omitting  the  addition  in  those  centuries,  whose 
centennary  year  can  be  divided  by  4  without  a  remainder;  as  A.  D.  800,  l2fM),  1600. 
For  example,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West,  Dec.  25,  A.  D.  800;  0. 
8.^ ;  or  Dec.  29,  N.  S.  the  difference  between  the  Calendar  year  and  the  Solar  belAf 
then  but  4  days.  The  battle  of  Hastings,  at  which  England  was  brought  into  subfectioD 
Co  William  Its  Norman  invader,  was  fought  Oct.  14,  1066.  O.  S.«  or  Oct.  20, 1066.  N.S. 
Wickliffe  died  Dec.  31,  1384,  O.  S.  j«  or  January  8,  1384-5,  N.  S.  The  discovery  of 
Ameriea  takes  its  date  from  the  discovery  of  St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  by 
Columbus.  This  appears  to  have  been  Oct.  12, 1492,  O.  S.;<  or  Oct.  21,  1492,  N.S., 
the  difference  between  the  Calendar  and  the  Solar  year  then  amounting  to  9  days. 

The  year  1660  being  a  leap  year,  according  to  the  New  Computation  as  well  as  the 
Old,  the  difference  between  them  continued  through  all  the  17th  century  to  be  only  ten 
days,  the  same  as  it  was  in  1582.  But  in  1700,  the  intercalary  day  was  omitted  inaii 
countries  that  had  received  the  New  Style,  but  added  in  those  which  still  retained  the 
Old.  Hence  that  year,  as  reckoned  by  the  Calendar,  was  a  day  longer  in  the  UU^ 
countries  than  in  the  former;  the  difference  between  the  two  Styles  was  increased  to 
eleven  days ;  and  a  century  of  solar  years  from  any  given  day  in  O.  S.  in  the  17th  ceo* 
tury  prior  to  1652,  was  completed  a  day  before  the  same  day  of  the  corresponding  mootb 
and  year  O.  S.  in  the  18th  century  arrived.  For  instance,  Boston  and  Watertown  were 
Incorporated  Sept.  7th,  1630,  O.  S. ;»  that  is,  Sept.  17lh,  1630,  N.  S.,  or  according  lowc 
Calendar  then  used  at  Rome.  And  no  cause  existing  of  any  considerable  variati^  ii^ 
New  Style,  September  17lh  still  continues  to  be  the  date  of  that  Act  of  Court,  tccorm 
Co  this  mode  of  computing  time.  And  it  is  still  found  by  adding  not  eleven,  but  tennp 
to  the  original  date  O.  S.«  although  before  the  adoption  of  New  Style  in  £oglaDd,>A 
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1752,  the  diflference  between  the  two  Styles  had  arisen  to  eleven  days.  For  a  century 
of  years  from  Sept.  7,  1630,  O.  S.,  was  completed  for  reasons  above  suggested,  Sept.  6, 
17:i0,  O.  S.,  or  Sept.  17,  1730,  N.  S.,  which  \A»i  dale  is  eleven  d'lys  from  the  completioa 
of  the  century,  or  ten  days  from  Sept.  7th,  O.  S.,  the  original  date  of  incorporation  io 
t)ie  century  preceding.  And  accordingly,  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
founding  l)oth  of  Boston  and  of  Watertown  was  celebrated  on  Sept.  17,  1830.  And  there 
was  a  mistake,  it  is  humbly  conceived,  in  celebrating  the  Second  Centennial  Anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  Firiii  Church,  S%lem,  gathered  August  6,  1620,  O.  S.,  oo  Aug.  17, 
1829,  N.  S.  ;7  thereby  making  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  this  solemnity  on  a 
diiferent  day  of  the  month,  N.  S.  from  the  dale  of  the  transaction  itself,  according  to 
the  same  computation  at  Rome,  which  was  Aug.  16,  1629. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  18ih  century,  the  dilference  between  the  Old  and  New 
Styles,  from  causes  already  sufficiently  explained,  had  become  eleven  days.  At  the 
adoption  therefore  of  New  Style  by  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  in  1752,  it  becanke 
necessary  to  cast  out  eleven  days  from  the  Old  Calendar;  calling  September  the  8rd 
day,  September  14th.  By  these  means,  the  Old  or  Julian  Calendar  used  in  England, 
was  made  to  harmonize  with  the  New  or  Gregorian,  used  at  Rome ;  or  rather  was  reo* 
dered  in  these  respects  one  and  the  same.  And  now,  in  order  to  render  the  dates  of 
events,  which  occurred  in  the  interval  between  1700  and  1752,  according  to  Old  Style, 
conformable  to  the  New,  or  in  other  words,  to  bring  them  into  New  Style,  there  must 
obviously  be  added  to  them  eleven  days.  The  birth  of  Washington,  for  instance,  oc- 
curred Feb.  11,  1732,  O.  S.  At  the  commencement  of  New  Style  in  England  and  its 
dependencies  in  1752,  February  11,  was  by  Law  carried  forward  in  the  Calendar  to 
February  22.  And  therefore  to  express  the  date  of  the  memorable  occurrence  above  re- 
ferred to,  according  to  this  New  Calendar,  or  to  convert  it  from  old  Style  to  New',  the 
addition  of  eleven  days  is  plainly  required. 

But  in  Russia,  which  still  retains  the  Julian  computation,  twelve  days  must  now  be 
added  to  the  dates  of  events  which  have  taken  place  during  the  present  century,  ao* 
cording  to  her  Calendar,  in  order  to  bring  (hem  into  conformity  with  our  own.  For 
there,  the  causes  of  variation  between  the  Calendar  and  time  reckoned  by  the  motion  of 
the  sun,  which  have  been  provided  against  by  most  other  nations  of  Europe,  do  still 
operate  without  check  or  correction.  The  intercalary  day  has  been  twice  added  there, 
,  when  it  was  omitted  in  all  countries  adopting  the  New  Style;  viz.  in  1700  and  1800. 
And  hence  twelve  days  (that  is,  two  days  in  addition  to  the  ten,  to  which  the  dif- 
erence  of  the  Styles  originally  amounted)  must  now  be  added,  in  order  to  reduce 
dates  of  the  present  century  in  Old  Style,  into  conformity  to  the  New.  And  thirteen 
days  will  become  necessary  for  this  purpose,  should  Russia  adhere  to  the  Old  Style,  or 
Julian  reckoning,  till  after  the  year  1900.  • 

At  the  introduction  of  New  Style  into  this  country,  the  custom  of  double  dating  was 
discontinued.  A  few  words  upon  the  origin  and  design  of  this  custom,  and  the  errors  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  may  not  be  without  use. 

The  custom  evidently  originated  in  the  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  as  to  the 
time  when  the  year  was  reckoned  to  begin.  The  first  settlers  of  New  England,  ac- 
counting the  year  to  commence  with  March  25lh,  appear  generally  to  have  conformed 
strictly  (o  this  principle  in  their  practice  :  presenting  <mly  one  year  in  the  dates  of  oc- 
currences noticed  by  them ;  viz.  the  old  year  only  from  January  1  to  March  25 ;  and 
thenceforward  only  the  new.  To  this  rule,  for  example.  Gov.  Winthrop  will  be  found 
to  have  generally  conformed  in  his  History,  at  lea»t  in  the  First  Volume.  And  among 
the  Copies  of  his  letters  published  in  the  appendix  to  that  volume  of  his  Work,  by 
Hon.  Mr.  Savage,  one  to  his  son  John  (afterwards  Governor  of  Coonecticut)  was  written 
at  Cowes,  March  22,  1629,  just  as  he  was  about  to  sail  for  America;  and  another,  written 
only  six  days  after,  is  dated  *'  aboard  the  Arbella,  riding  at  the  Cowes,  March  28, 1630." 

Not  long  after  however,  it  had  become  customary  with  some  to  add  a  double  date  of 
the  year  to  all  occurrences  between  March  1st  and  March  25th.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. As  March  was  regarded  as  the  first  month,  and  March  25th  as  thefir$t  day  of 
the  year,  the  time  intervening  between  March  1st  and  March  25lh  was  regarded,  in  a 
manner,  as  common  both  to  the  old  year  and  the  new;  and  hence  both  years  were  ex- 
hibited in  dating  events  occurring  in  that  interval ;  whereas  in  the  dates  of  occurences 
in  January  and  February,  the  two  last  months  of  their  year,  only  the  old  year  was  ex- 
pressed ;  and  the  new  year  only,  in  the  dales  of  those  between  March  25th,  and 
March  31st.  For  instance,  in  the  Manuscript  Sketches  of  Sermons  and  Thursday  Lec- 
tures between  1655  and  1661,  referred  to  under  *<  Charlestown,  K.,  all  sermons  and 
lectures  delivered  in  March  previously  to  the  25th  of  that  month,  have  uniformly,  or 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  date  both  of  the  old  year  and  of  the  new  prefixed  to 
them ;  whereas  those  delivered  in  January  and  February  present  only  the  old  year  in 
their  date,  and  those  after  March  25th  only  the  new.  The  following  specimens  of  dales 
iirom  these  Manoscript  Sketches  are  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  illustration* 
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Sermon :  John  xL  4 :  Mr.  Norton :  '<  Decembr.  30. 1060.'* 

Lecture:  Heb.  Hi.  16:  Mr.  Norton:  •«  Jan.  8.  1660."    (Jan.  3.  1661.  N.S.) 

Lecture:  Heb.  iv.  1 :  Mr.  Norton:  «•  Jan.  31.  1660.'*    (Jan.  31,  1661.) 

Sermon:  John  si.  11, 12, 13 :  Mr.  Norton :  "  Feb.  8.  1660.'*    (Feb.  3.  1661.) 

Sermon  :  John  xi.  17, 18, 19 :  Mr.  Norton :  •*  24th  of  12th.  1660.'*     (Feb.  24, 1661.) 

Sermon :  John  xL  20, 21, 22  :    Mr.  Norton :  «•  3 :  1st :  1660-61."     (March  3, 1661.) 

Lecture:  Heb.  ir.  4.  Mr.  Norton:  "7  of  1st  1660-61."    (March  7.  1661.) 

Lecture:  Heb.  iv.  7,  8 :  Mr.  Norton :  «« 21  of  Itt  1660-61."    (March  21, 1661.) 

Sermon :  John  xi.  28—31 :        Mr.  Norton :  «  23  (24)  of  Ut.  1660-61."  (Mar.  24, 1661 ) 

Lecture:  Heb.  iv.  9:  Mr.  Norton:  •<28  of  lat.  1661."    (March  28, 1661.) 

Sermon :  John  xi.  32—36 :       Mr.  Norton :  «  31  of  lat.  1661."    (March  31, 1661.) 

From  the  above  specimens  it  appears  not  improbable,  that  the  double  dale  of  the  jw 
was  intended  originally  to  be  confined  to  occurrences  happening  between  March  1st  aod 
March  26th.  But  it  was  soon  extended  to  others.  Before  the  commenceraent  of  the 
last  century,  it  had  become  customary  with  our  fathers,  from  regard  to  the  practice  of  thoK 
nations  which  had  adopted  the  New  Style,  and  began  the  year  with  January,  to  use  the 
double  date  in  their  notices  of  events  occurring  inJamaryand  February,  as  well  ai 
those  which  took  place  in  March  before  the  26tn.  And  this  practice  was  oontinoed  till 
the  introduction  of  New  Style  among  ourselves,  which  superseded  the  necearity  for 
double  dating  in  any  month. 

But  there  was  an  observable  want  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  our  aneeston,  es- 
pecially those  more  rempte,  respecting  the  double  date,  while  the  use  of  it  was  retaiotfL 
And  thu  circumstance,  perhaps,  as  well  as  occasional  inadvertence  in  their  moden 
readers  to  the  time  when  the  year  wss  formerly  understood  to  commence,  has  giTen  riie 
to  numerous  though  slight  chronological  errors.  Rev.  Dr.  Mather  in  his  MagnalU,  kt 
instance,  sometimes  affixes  the  double  date  to  events  in  January  and  February,  bat  omiu 
it  in  the  case  of  those  between  March  1st  and  Biarch  25th.  Thus  he  observes  of  Simon 
Bradstreet,  Esq.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Norton  under  the  life  of  the  latter.  '*  It  was  in  Febra- 
ary  1661-2,  that  they  began  their  vovage,"  &c.  ;'^  and  mentions  the  death  of  Rev.  Jobs 
Davenport,  as  having  taken  place  March  16, 1670.  '^  But  his  common  practice  is,  to 
date  occurences  in  January  and  February,  with  the  old  year  alone ;  but  such  as  hap- 
pened in  March,  before  the  25th  of  that  month,  with  the  old  and  new  year  both.  **Oo 
March  24th  1678-9,  expired  that  excellent  man,  Mr.  Thomas  Walley,"  &c.*^  And 
this  his  usual  practice  was  entirely  consonant  with  opinions  and  customs  that  were 
still  current  in  his  day.  But  it  has  often  nevertheless  been  a  source  of  perplexity,  solB^ 
times  of  mistake  to  his  readers;  especially,  as  he  himself  did  not  invariably  adhere  to  it. 
For  example,  he  dates  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Symmes  of  Charlestown  from  Feb.  4, 
1670;  and  that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hobart  of  Hingham  from  January  20, 1678.  Many,  doubt- 
less have  understood  the  years  here  ^ven  to  be  according  to  New  Style.  Bat  tiie 
author  meant  to  be  understood  accordmg  to  Old  Style,  which  made  January  and  Feb- 
ruary to  be  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  months  of  the  year.  For  we  learn  from  the  Hobsrt 
Manuscript  Journals,  begun  by  the  above  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  and  continued  by  his  ne 
David,  that  the  former  death  occurred  Feb.  4,  1670-71 ;  and  the  latter,  January  20. 
1678-41."  Again  he  dates  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Mr.  Thacher  to  the  pastoral  care  d 
Old  South  Church,  Boston,  from  Feb.  16,  1669:  and  the  death  of  Sir  William  Pbipi 
from  Feb.  18, 1694 ;  and  upon  his  authority,  the  former  of  these  dates  has  been  copied 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Wisner  in  his  History  of  the  Old  South  Church  ;**  and  the  latter  by  Rer. 
Dr.  Eliot  in  his  Biography  of  Phips.  And  yet  these  dates,  if  understood  as  they  appetf 
to  have  been  by  both  these  gentlemen,  according  to  New  Style,  are  both  erroneooi  •'  » 
is  evident  from  Mather's  own  testimony.  For  just  before  mentioning  the  inductiooof 
Mr.  Thacher  into  office,  he  had  observed  that  the  church  which  chose  him  for  their  pH* 
tor,  loos  geUhered  m  May,  1669 ;  and  in  the  verses  subjoined  to  his  memoir  of  Sir  Williuo 
Phips,  he  states  that  he  died  in  February  1694-5."  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  dates 
first  assigned  by  him  for  Mr.  Thacher's  ordination  and  Sir  William's  death  were  iotended 
by  him  to  be  understood  according  to  Old  Style ;  and  that  converted  into  New  Siyle» 
they  would  both  stand  a  year  later;  viz.  Feb.  16, 1670,  and  Feb.  18, 1695.  And  this  if 
still  further  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  other  contemporary  writers.  ^*  16. 12. 1669, 
(Feb.  16, 1669-70,)  Mr  Thomas  Thacher  was  ordained  Pastor  to  y«  Sd  Church  iu  Bos. 
ton;  and  Mr  Rainsiford  Ruling  Elder." >«  «•  May  5, 1695,  News  comes  to  Town  of  y! 
death  of  Sir  Wm.  Phips  Feb.  18th.  at  w^  people  are  generally  sad.** 

P  Winthrop'B  BTuL  Vol.  L  ^Prrfaee  to  WitUhropU  Hut  by  Socage,  Vol.  I.  *Pn- 
deaux*8  Connection,  $rc.t  Vol.  IV.  pp.  693-^98,  and  note.  *  Wheatly  on  the  Cp^ 
Prayer,  p.  257.  ^Mui.  Prov.  Lawi,  Ch.  248.  *Prinee*»  JV.  K.  Chron.  iUrol 
1682.  ^Ujpham*i  See.  Cent.  Lecture,  App.  pp.  64,  65.  ^Da/tforOCe  Aim.  164fc 
•Prwice's  JV.  E.  Chron,  ^''Mather's  Magn.  B.  lU.  "J5»«r.  Jr.  Hob.  Mtm.  if 
FT.  Qibbe,  Eeq.  »  Wuner'e  ISst.  p.  11.  "Mafjbcr's M^pn.  B,  IL  ^Mem. 01  JZtf- 
of  Fk9t  Chh.  Boxbwy.    ^SewaWs  Joum.] 
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CAMBRIDGE,  (B.) 

87.  MinUterB  formerly  preached  their  own  Ordination  8ermon$. 

Id  the  account  of  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brattle  at  Cambridge  in  16M,  copied 
under  Charlestovrn  E.,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  and  President  Mather  both  preached  OQ 
the  occasion.  **  Twas  first  ordered  y\  Mr.  Brattle  ehould  notjpreaeh ;  but  many  being 
troubled  at  it,  'twas  afterwards  altered."^  In  this  notice  Uiera  is  manifest  reference  to 
an  ancient  general  practice,  from  which  many  in  the  church  of  Cambridge  were  reloc* 
tant  that  there  should  now  be  any  deviation.  Whether  there  was  uniformly  preaching,  10 
well  as  prayer  and  fasting,  in  the  first  ordinations  of  New  England,  seems  to  be  uncer- 
tain. No  mention  is  made  by  Winthrop  of  a  sermon,  in  his  accounts  of  the  ordinations 
of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Cotton  at  Boston  in  1632  and  1638.  But  when  Messrs.  Francis 
HiggiDson  and  Skelton  were  ordained  at  Salem,  1629,  they  are  both  said  expressly  to 
have  first  preached.'  Mr.  Carter,  also,  of  Wobum,  preached  at  his  own  ordination  in 
1642  ;3  and  Mr.  J.  tiigginsoo,  of  Salem,  at  his,  in  1660.«  And  before  the  close  of  that 
century,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing,  though  not  invariable  custom,  to  intro- 
duce the  services  of  ordination  with  a  discourse,  preached  by  the  candidate  himself. 
Probably  his  trial  was  not  thought  completed,  till  he  had  given  the  whole  assembly 
present  a  specimen  of  bis  aptness  to  teach  ;  and  this  perhaps  was  one  reason  of  that  an- 
cient constant  practice  at  ordinations  (in  many  places  not  yet  obsolete)  of  inquiring  of 
the  whole  congregation  if  there  were  any  objections,  and  of  the  renewal  by  the  church 
of  their  vote  of  invitation  to  the  candidate  alter  the  sermon,  and  before  proceeding  to 
ordain  him.* 

In  the  Journals  of  Judge  Sewall,  and  of  his  son  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall  of  Boston,  fifty  no- 
tices of  ordinations  and  installations  between  1684  and  1741,  have  been  observed,  beside 
that  of  Mr.  Brattle's  ordination  above  cited.  At  one  of  these  ordinations,  viz.  of  Rev.  E. 
Pemberton,  over  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  1700,  it  appears  that  he  and  the  senior 
pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Willard,  both  preached.  At  twenty-four  others,  the  sermon  was  by 
the  candidate  himself;  and  at  only  eight  is  it  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  a  different 
person ;  and  of  these  eight,  one  was  of  three  missionaries  to  the  Indians  in  1733.  Be- 
tween 1684  and  1739,  nineteen  ministers  were  solemnly  inducted  into  office,  as  pastors 
of  the  Congregational  churches  in  Boston,  beside  Rev.  Dr.  Colman,  of  Brattle  street 
Church,  who  was  ordained  in  London;  and  of  these  nineteen,  fourteen  preached  on  the 
occasion  themselves,  and  three,  viz.  Rev.  Messrs.  C.  Mather,  W.  Cooper,  and  W.  Wal- 
dron,  procured  other  ministers  to  do  it.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  two.  Rev.  Messrs. 
Wadsworth  and  Bridge,  of  First  Church,  it  does  not  appear  whether  there  was  any  ser- 
mon at  their  induclMn  into  office ;  or,  if  there  were,  by  whom  it  was  delivered.*  At 
Mr.  Cooper's  ordination,  1716,  Dr.  Colman,  the  senior  pastor,  preached  the  sermon  from 
2  Tim.  ii.  1,  which  was  published.*  In  the  preface  he  observes,  "  It  has  been  uauai 
for  the  person  who  is  to  be  ordained,  himself  to  preach.  This  practice  has,  of  late 
years,  been  much  complained  of  by  our  young  ministers,  as  a  great  impropriety  imposed 
on  them.  In  which  opinion  I  concur,  and  was  therefore  willing  to  relieve  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
to  assign  him  a  more  proper  part  and  service,  which  he  also  chose.  This,  also,  is  new  with 
us.  But  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  highly  approved,"  &c.  **  This  more  proper  part 
and  service^  which  was  introduced  between  the  sermon  and  the  consecrating  prayer,  and 
afterwards  published  with  the  former,  was  a  detailed  exposition  by  the  candidate  of  hi* 
views  of  the  Christian  system  and  the  pastoral  office,  in  answers  to  four  questions,  pro« 
pounded  to  him  by  Dr.  Colman."*  But  though  the  part  here  spoken  of,  as  performed  by 
Mr.  Cooper  in  preference  to  preaching  the  sermon,  was  then  **  highly  approved,"  yet  the 
eiample  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  but  once,  in  any  subsequent  ordinatioo 
or  installation  of  a  Boston  minbter  within  the  above  limited  period.  All  his  brethren, 
who  were  settled  in  Boston  after  him,  previously  to  1739,  twelve  in  number,  preached 
themselves  on  tlfe  occasion,  except  Rev.  Mr.  Waldron.  Previous  to  Mr.  Cooper's  set- 
tlement over  Brattle  street  church  in  1716,  the  question.  Who  should  be  the  preacher  f 
had  been  discussed  in  the  Old  South  Church  just  before  an  ordination  there ;  but  was 
finally  decided,  it  seems,  in  favor  of  the  prevailing  custom.  At  a  meeting  of  certain 
brethren  of  that  church,  Aug.  13,  1713,  to  confer  respecting  the  ordination  olMr.  Joseph 
Sewall,  '*  in  order  to  have  the  Church's  Aprobation ;"  after  propounding  that  Mr.  Pem- 
berton should  gioe  the  charge,  Twas  debated,"  saith  the  father  of  the  candidate  in  his 


*  It  li  very  ponible,  bowevvr,  that  the  "  aneiont  eonitant  praetiee'*  above  allodtfd  to,  waa  darirad  from 
the  coitom  of  the  Choroh  of  England,  which  confined  the  times  for  ordination  to  the  (laarterlj  Fatte  of 
the  Ember  Weekf ,  for  thif  reason  amooc  others,  *^Tbat  the  People,  knowing  the  times,  maT,if  tliey 

Eieaee,  be  present,  either  to  onirovs  ik9  ekoict  made  bj  the  Bishop,  or  to  object  against  those  whom  they 
now  to  be  onworthy:  wbieh  primitive  pririlega  is  still  reeerved  to  the  People  in  ibis  well  eoaslitatsd 
Chuah.*'—  WkssO^  en  ths  Cnmsm  Frs^fsr,  Ck.  T.,  AsC  8,^^  813^ 
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Journal,  "whether  Joseph  should  preach,  or  some  other.  Some  thought  it  was  betfer 
for  some  other  to  tell  Joseph  and  the  people  y^  Duty :  Others  s^  His  Duty  would  t>e  toid 
him  by  the  Charge.  Fiiiiilly,  'twas  left  to  the  Ch.  Meetiofr,"  &c.  &c.  at  which  it  was 
determined,  it  appears  by  the  event,  that  the  candidate  should  preach  himself. 

[^Sewail'8  Journ,  *  Prince's  JV.  E.  Chron.  Pt,  JI.  sect,  1.  ^  JohnsotCs  W.  W. 
Prov.  B.  IL  eh.  22.  *MSS.  of  W.  Gibba  Esq,  ^Etnerson't  Hist,  of  I^$t  Chk. 
pp,  146, 164.    ° Palfrey's  Hist.  Serm,  JVotes,  p.  40.] 

CONCORD.  (A.) 

88.     Ordination  in  England,  btfore  Election;  how  regarded  by  early  miniaiers  m 

JVew  England. 

Gov.  Winthrop,  in  his  notice  of  Mr.  Bulkeley's  ordination,  of  Concord,  remarks, 
*<  Upon  a  question  moved  by  one  sent  from  the  church  of  Salem,  it  was  resolved  by  tbe 
ministers  there  present,  that  such  as  had  been  ministers  in  England  were  lawful  mini$- 
tera  by  the  call  of  the  people  there,  notwithstanding  their  acceptance  of  the  call  of  tht 
bishops,  &c.  (for  which  they  humbled  ihemselves,  acknowledging  it  their  &io,  &c.)  :  tot 
being  come  hither,  they  accounted  themselves  no  ministers,  until  they  were  coiled  to  ano- 
ther church  ;  and  that,  upon  election,  they  were  ministers  before  they  were  solemnly  or- 
dained."^ These  resolutions  seem  to  yield  abundant  confirmation  to  the  statement^  ms'^e 
under  Charleslown,  G.  and  Walertown,  C,  respecting  our  ancestors'  views  of  onJinai;oa 
in  general,  of  their  own  ordinations  in  England,  and  of  reordination  upon  election  in  this 
country. 

Upon  the  sentence  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis  in  the  above  quotation,  Hon.  Mr.  Sara?? 
observes  in  a  note,  **  Ordination  by  a  bishop  in  England  must  have  been  thought  VAhttt 
for  by  that  rite  it  was,  that  all  the  other  ministers  asserted  their  claims  to  office,  as  we 
may  see  at  the  election  in  August,  1630,  of  Wilson  to  the  First  Church  of  Boston.    Tlie 
people  also  equally  respected  it.     But  how  it  should  be  a  sin,  yet  a  v&lid  entrance  er 
admission  to  the  Christian  ministry,  can  be  explained  only  by  such  timid  casuists  is 
humbled  themselves  for  their  act  in  submitting  to  it."^     The  censure  for  ioconsisteocy 
here  implied,  originates  in  a  misapprehension,  it  is  humbly  conceived,  of  what  tbe  ^o 
was,  with  which  these  ministers  charged  themselves.    This  appears  to  be,  not  their  re- 
ceiving ordination  from  the  hand  of  a  bishop,  but  Mheir  application  to  him  for  it  before 
election,'  *'  their  acceptance  of  the  call  of  the  bishops"  (as  they  termed  the  inTiiufiins 
or  notices  formally  or  implicitly  given  by  the  bishops  to  all  candidates  for  the  mint<trr, 
to  come  to  them  for  holy  orders  at  the  seasons  appointed  by  the  Church  for  that  et  J; 
without  any  previous  call  from  a  people  io  whom  they  might  minister.     The  Purituus 
of  that  day  did  not  question  the  right  of  Bishops  to  ordain  ;  nor  did  they  ever  impuj^ 
the  validity  of  Episcopal  ordination,  as  distinguished  from  ordination  by  the  hands  of  ita 
Presbytery  or  elders.     But  then  they  did  not,  like  their  conformist  brethren,  regard  D^ 
dination  as  that  which  gives  right  to  exercise  the  pastoral  office  in  the  church ;  or  as  con- 
veying to  the  clergy  an  indelible  character.     Election^  and  not  ordination,  they  coo^l- 
dered  as  the  grand  indispensable  requisite  to  a  valid  ministry :  and  that  where  that 
was  wanting,  though  a  person  might  be  called  by  the  bishop,  and  solemnly  set  apart 
by  him  to  the  ministry,  and  legally  invested  with  all  its  external  powers  and  civil  privi- 
leges, yet  he  was  not  calltd  of  God.     Hence  they  were  opposed  to  all  ordinations  at 
large;'  and  thought  all  applications  for  ordination  wittiout  a  previous  call  by  some  people 
to  the  ministry,  to  be  wrong.     Saith  "judicious  Hooker,"  "The  pretended  disorder  of 
the  Church  oi  England  is,  that  Bishops  ordain  them  to  whose  Election  the  People  giv^e 
no  voices,  and  so  the  Bishops  make  them  alonCy  that  is  to  say,  they  give  Ortiinatica 
without  Popular  Election  going  before,  which  ancient  Bishops  neither  did  nor  mieht  do," 
&c.  &c.'    And  again,  "Now  because  the  Ministry  is  an  Office  of  dignity  and  Honour; 
some  are  doubtful  whether  any  man  may  seek  for  it  without  Offence ;  or,  to  speak  mor^ 
properly,  doubtful  they  are  not,  but  rather  bold  to  accuse  our  Discipline  in  this  respect, 
as  not  only  permitting,  but  requiring  also,  ambitious  suits,  or  other  oblique  ways  or  means 
whereby  to  obtain  it.     Against  this  they  plead,  that  our  Saviour  did  stay  till  hi^  Father 
sent  him,  and  the  Apostles  till  he  them;  that  the  ancient  Bishops  in  (he  Church  of  Chrr^ 
were  examples  and  patterns  of  the  same  modesty.     Whereupon  in  the  end  they  inNT, 
•  Let  us  therefore  at  the  length  amend  that  custom  of  repairing  from  cd  I  parts  unto  the 
Bishop  at  the  day  of  Ordination,  and  of  seeking  to  obtain  Orders  ;  Let  the  custom  of 
bringing  commendatory  Letters  be  removed ;  let  men  keep  themselves  at  home,  ex- 
pecting there  the  voyce  of  Gody  and  the  authority  of  such  as  may  call  them  to  under- 
take charge.'     Thus  severely  they  censure  and  control  ambition,  il  it  be  ambition  which 
they  take  upon  them  to  reprehend.     For  of  that  there  is  cause  to  doubt.     The  appoiot- 
ment  of  times  for  solemn  Ordination  is  but  the  pnblirk  demand  of  the  Church  in  (be 
name  of  the  Lord  himself.     Whom  shall  J  send,  who  shall  go  for  us  7    The  confluence 
of  men  whose  inclinations  are  bent  that  way,  is  but  the  answer  thereunto,  whereby  the 
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labours  of  lundry  being  oflfered*  the  Church  hath  freedom  to  take  whom  her  Affents  ia 
such  case  think  meet  and  requisite,"  &c>  With  regard  to  the  case  in  question,  the  min- 
isters referred  to  by  Gov.  Winthrop  (as  well  as  most  of  the  early  ministers  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  probable)  had  been  ordained  in  England  htfore  election.  Agreeably  to  tlie 
laws  and  custom  of  their  native  land,  they  had  soon,  apparently,  after  admission  to  their 
Master's  Degree  at  the  University,  and  before  thev  were  fully  established  in  their  own 
minds  upon  the  questions  then  agitated  between  the  Puritans  and  Conformists,  repaired 
to  the  Bishops,  at  their  ccdl  in  the  name  of  the  Church  whose  agents  they  were,  at  the 
appointed  seasons  of  the  Ember  Weeks,  or  Quarterly  Fasts,  and  received  ordmationf 
before  election  by  any  people  to  whom  they  should  minister.  But  further  study  and 
observation  led  them  to  view  this  matter  in  a  different  light  from  what  thev  did  at  first. 
Especially,  on  the  occasion  above  cited,  they  reflected  upon  themselves  as  having  com- 
mitted sin  in  accepting  the  call  of  the  bishopi,  and  applying  for  ordination  before  elec- 
tion. Still,  in  perfect  consistency  with  their  self-reproach  for  this  their  supposed  sin,  they 
viewed  their  ministry  in  England  to  l>e  valid  while  they  continued  there,  because  it  had 
been  sanctioned,  subsequently  tu  their  ordination,  by  the  call  of  their  people  thereto,  or 
bad  received  their  cordial  approbation. 

By  way  of  illustration,  if  this  be  necessary,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  already  referred  to  under  Waiertown,  C;  and  especially  to  that  of 
Mr.  Shepard,  who  was  in  all  probability  one  of  the  authors  of  the  resolutions  mentioned 
by  Winthrop;  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Rulkeley  for  Concord  having  been  solemnized  at 
Cambridge,  where  Mr.  Shepard  was  settled.  From  the  Autobiography  of  this  gentleman 
we  learn,  that  when  he  was  about  to  take  his  Master's  Degree  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  and  was  deliberating  what  he  should  then  do,  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  company  of  Puritan  ministers  in  the  county  of  Essex,  of  whom  Mr.  Hooker  and 
Mr.  Weld,  afterwards  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  Roxbury,  Ms.,  were  two.  By  them  he  was 
recommended  to  undertake  a  Lectureship,  which  Dr.  Wilson,  one  of  their  number,  then 
contemplated  to  set  up  at  Coggeshall  in  that  county;  but  which,  upon  the  express  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  Earls  Colne  in  the  same  county,  it  was  afterwards  determined  to 
establish  there  for  three  years.  "  So  being  resolved  to  goe  unto  Earls  Colne  In  £ssez» 
after  my  commencing  Mr.  of  Arts,  &  my  sinfid  taking  of  orders  about  a  fortnight  after 
of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborow,  viz.  B.  (Bishop)  Dove ;  I  came  to  the  town  &  boarded  in 
Mr.  Cosin's  his  house,  an  aged  but  godly  and  cheerful  Xtian  &  schoolmaster  in  the  town, 
by  whose  society  I  was  much  refreshed,  there  being  not  one  man  else  in  all  the  town 
that  had  any  godliness  but  him,  that  I  could  understand ;  so  having  preached  upon  the 
Sabbath  day  out  of  2  Cor.  v.  19,  all  the  town  gave  me  a  call,  Ijr  set  to  their  hands  in 
irrtfiiig,  &  so  I  saw  God  would  have  me  to  be  there,  but  how  to  be  there  &  continue 
there  I  could  not  tell ;  yet  I  sinfully  got  a  license  to  officiate  the  cure,  of  the  Bishop  of 
London's  register  before  my  name  was  known  ;  by  virtue  of  that  I  had  much  helpe,  but 
when  I  had  been  here  awhile  &  the  Lord  had  blessed  my  labours  to  divers  in  &  out  of 

the  town Satan  began  to  rage,  and  the  Commissaries,  registers,  &  others  to  pursue 

me  &  to  threaten  me,  as  thinking  Itoas  a  JVoneonformable  man;  (when  for  the  most 
part  of  that  time  J  was  not  resolved  either  toay^  but  was  darke  in  those  things)**  &c. 
&c.«  [I  WvrUhrop*s  Hist,  by  Savage,  Vol.  I.  p.  217  and  note.  *See  Charlestown,  Z. 
*  Hooker's  EccL  Pol.  B.  VJl  sect,  14.  *  Hooker's  Eccl,  Pol,  B,  V,  Sect.  77.  ^She» 
pard*s  Jtuiobiog.  pp,  28 — 82.] 

CONCORD,  (B.) 

89.  Mr.  Jones :  did  not  abdicate. 

Mr.  Jones  seems  to  have  quitted  Concord  for  Fairfield,  Ct.  solely,  or  principally,  on 
the  ground  of  inadequate  support ;  *  and  there  appears  no  evidence  to  show  that  his 
removal  was  sudden  and  unadvised,  or  without  a  perfectly  good  understanding  between 
him  and  those  whom  he  left  behind.  But  an  accidenUl  inadvertence  to  the  distinction 
between  ruling  and  teaching  elders,  has  led  the  accomplished  and  respected  historian  of 
Concord,  to  represent  Mr.  Jones,  as  having  abdicated  his  pastoral  charge  in  that  town, 
erroneously  applying  to  him,  the  pastor,  or  one  of  the  teaching  elders  of  that  church, 
what  the  author  of  the  Magnalia  evidently  meant*  of  its  ruling  eider.  «*  The  advice  of 
this  council  was  followed  a  short  time ;  but  about  October,  164f4,  a  separation  took  place, 
and  Mr.  Jones  removed  to  Fairfield,  Connecticut  Mather  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  affair  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  Upon  Mr.  Bulkeley  *  pressing  a  piece  of  charity, 
dii>agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  ruling  elder,  there  was  occasioned  an  unhappy  discord  in 
the  church  of  Concord  ;  which  was  at  last  healed  by  their  calling  in  the  help  of  a  coun- 
cil, and  the  ruling  elder's'  [Mr.  Jones]  <  abdication,'"  &c.>  The  name  of  Mr.  Jones, 
owing  to  the  misconception  above  referred  to,  is  here  erroneously  supplied.  pWui- 
throp*s  Htst.  by  Savage,  Vol  //  p.  73.  Johnson^s  W.  W.  Prov.  B  I.  eh  35.  *Mather*s 
Magn.  B.  HI.  Memr.  of  Bulkeley.    *  Shattuck*s  Hist,  qf  Concord,  p.  153.] 

VOL.  xiv.  84 
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SUDBURT,  (A.) 

40.  Mr.  Loring:  Obitwtry  Notice  of. 

The  following  obituary  notice  of  this  venerable  minister  U  from  the  Bmton  Weekly 
News-Letter  of  March  19,  1772.  It  was  written  probably  either  by  Rev.  Mr.  Britige, 
minister  of  the  East  Parish,  Sudbury,  (now  Wayland,)  or  by  Dr.  Ebenezer  Robie,  i 

SioQs  and  highly  respectable  physician  and  magistrate  of  that  parish,  and  a  brother  o( 
Ir.  Thomas  Robie,  some  time  a  Tutor  and  Fellow  of  Harvard  College. 


(C 


Sudbury^  March  13, 1771 
"  This  day  were  interred  with  decent  Solemnity  and  deep  Lamentation,  the  Bem^isB 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  ISRAEL  LORING,  Pastor  of  the  West  Church  in  this  Town. 

"  He  was  descended  from  pious  Parents.  His  Father  was  Mr.  John  Loring,  who  ciae 
from  England  with  his  Father  and  Mother,  (they  being  of  Azminster  in  the  CooBtyBi' 
Devon,)  Dec.  22,  1634.  Our  Mr.  Loring  was  bom  at  Hull,  April  6,  1682.  Was  gnda- 
ated  at  Harvard  College,  1701 ;  began  to  preach  Aug.  1, 1703.  He  first  preached  at 
Sudbury,  July  29, 1705  ;  and  was  ordained  over  the  whole  Town,  Nov.  20, 1706.  E« 
in  the  year  1723,  July  25,  the  Church  having  been  previously,  by  Vote,  divided  iofo  tn 
churches,  he  removed  to  the  West  Side  of  the  River;  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  William Cooie 
being  very  unanimously  chosen,  and  March  20th  ordained.  Pastor  of  the  East  Here  h» 
this  excellent  and  venerable  Man  of  truly  primitive  Piety  and  Manners  burnt  and  sbcot 
thro'  a  long  Series  of  Years,  in  indefatigable  Diligence  and  distinguished  FaithfulDeasafii 
Usefulness.  Having  early  experienced  the  Work  of  divine  Grace,  he  walked  doselj 
with  God :  and  led  an  holy,  prayerful,  heavenly  Life.  He  was  very  much  attached  is 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  their  Purity,  and  stedfastly  maintaioed  them :  Oppo^a^ 
Errors  of  all  Kinds — ^nor  less  zealous  was  he  against  all  Ungodliness  and  Unrighiens- 
ness,  and  mourned  for  the  great  and  prevailing  Degeneracy,  Xoo  observable,  alas!  ererj 
where  through  the  Land. 

**  As  he  earnestly  desired  and  prayed  that  he  might  be  Serviceable  as  long  ashesbouM 
live,  80  it  pleased  God  to  vouchsafe  him  his  Request;  for  he  continued  his  mioisterii 
Labors  until  the  last  short  Sickness  of  which  he  died.  He  preached  all  Day  on  Martli 
first,  and  prayed  at  the  Town- Meeting  the  next  Day ;  the  Night  following  was  ukef 
ill,  and  on  the  Ninth  expired,  having  reached  within  a  few  Weeks  to  Ninety  YeaR 
There  is  not  perhaps  a  Clergyman  in  the  British  Dominions,  whose  public  SerFices  hare 
been  continued  to  a  greater  Length  of  Time.  The  Children  be  has  left  are  two  Sotf 
and  four  Daughters. 

Alme  Deus,  tales  praefice  ubique  Gregi !  *' 


(( 


WO  BURN,  (A.) 

41.  Gathering  of  the  Church  and  Ordination  of  Mr.  Carter;  M>iices  rf' 

The  following  notices  of  these  transactions  are  from  the  Town  Records,  kept  by  Opt 
Edward  Johnson.  Mr.  Knowlesof  Watertown,  who  was  present  at  the  former,  was  goM 
to  Virginia  at  the  latter.  Though  several  ministers  were  assisting  at  the  ordinatjoo,  ret 
hands  were  imposed  by  two  of  the  members  of  the  church,*  of  whom  one  was  pfot»bly 
Capt.  John.'^on  himself. 

"  1642.  The  14.  of  6  mo.  A  Church  gathered  at  wobum*  In  presents  of  Mr  hat* 
Nowell  Magistrate  Mr  willson  Mr  Sims  Mr  Allen  Mr  dunster  Mr  Knowlls  MrCirtef 
and  diuers  other  godly  and  faithful!  Ministers  of  Christ  who  held  out  the  wright  baixioi 
fellowship  in  the  name  of  other  Churches  to  the  persons  gathered  Namly  John  Mf"^ 
sail  Edward  Johnson  Edward  Conuars  william  lernet  (Learned)  Ezekill  Richu«B 
samuwell  Richison  and  Thomas  Richison.'* 

•*  1642  the  22  of  9  mo.  Mr  Thomas  Carter  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Chrisl 
at  Woburne  in  presants  of  the  fore  named  persons  Mr  Knowls  Ecsepted  who  beUoot 
the  wright  hand  of  fellowship  to  him." 

\}  Johnson's  W.  W.  Frov.  £.  IL  ch.  22.] 


WOBURN,  (B.) 

42.      Mr.  Jackson's  Ordination,  Expense  of:  Entertainments  at  OrdinaHofU' 

The  following  are  Bills  of  the  Town's  Expenses  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Mr.  hdf^ 
in  1729,  copied  from  the  Town  Records,  Vol.  Vl.  p.  42,  43. 


1842.] 
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**  To  Mr.  Jonathan  Poole,  Esq.  for  subsisting  the  Ministers  and  Messengers  and  Gen* 
tlemen  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Jackson's  Ordination. 

<*  To  433  Dinners  at  2 : 6  a  Dinner £54.   2.6. 

**  To  Suppers  and  Breakfasts,  178 08. 18.  0. 

'*  To  keeping  82  horses  4  days 03.   0. 0. 

•*  To  Six  Barrils  &  J  of  Cyder 4. 11.  0. 

"  To  25  Gallons  of  wine 9. 10.  0. 

*•  To  2  Gallons  of  Brandy  and  4  Gallons  Rhum       .  1. 16.  0. 

*' To  Loaf  Suger,  Lime  Juce,  and  pipes                 .                .  1.12.0. 

••£83.   9.6." 

**  To  Mr.  Noah  Richardson  for  Keeping  the  Ministers  and  Messengers 
Horses  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Jackson's  ordination  .        •      £2.   0. 0." 

Ordinations  were  solemnized  in  the  Apostles'  days  with  prayer  and  fasting ;  as  we 
learn  from  Acts  ziil.  8 ;  xiv.  23.  And  to  this  primitive  example,  the  church,  generally* 
had  respect  in  after  ages ;  appointing  ordinations  to  be  held  on  certain  fixed  days,  that 
were  to  be  olMerved  as  days  of  fasting  and  prayer.  In  the  Church  of  England,  for 
instancOi  the  quarterly  fasts  of  the  Ember  Weeks  have  been  observed  from  time  imme- 
morial, as  the  regular  seasons  for  ordination  and  the  previous  necessary  preparations ; 
and  the  81st  Canon  of  that  Church  directs,  "  That  no  Deacons  and  Ministers  be  made 
and  ordained,  but  only  upon  the  Sundays  immediately  following  jejunia  quatuor  tem^ 
porum,  commonly  called  Ember  Weeks." ^  When  the  first  Independent  or  Congrega- 
tional church  in  England  was  established  in  1616,  the  ordination  of  its  first  pastor,  Mr. 
Henry  Jacob,  and  of  its  deacons,  was  solemnized  with  "fasting  and  prayer  and  impo- 
sition of  hands." '  And  when  Episcopacy  was  abolished  in  England  during  the  Civil 
War,  **  a  new  directory  for  the  ordination  of  ministers,"  &c.  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  passed  into  an  ordinance  by  Parliament,  Nov.  8, 1645 ;  one 
of  the  articles  of  which  was,  that  "  Upon  the  day  of  ordination  a  solemn  fast  shall  be 
kept  by  the  congregation,"  &.c.  &c.' 

The  first  settlers  of  New  England  united  fasting  with  prayer  at  the  ordination  of  their 
ministers  ;  as  at  the  several  ordinations  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  teacher  at  Charlestown,  1680, 
and  as  pastor  at  Boston,  1632 ;  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Cotton  at  Boston,  1633;  of  Messrs. 
Hooker  and  Stone  at  Cambridge,  1683;  of  Mr.  Symmes  at  Charlestown,  1684;  of 
Messrs.  Bulkeley  and  Jones  of  Concord,  1687  ;<  and  of  Mr.  John  Higginson  at  Salem, 
1660.*  And  this  continued  apparently  to  be  the  general  usage  of  the  country,  till  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.  For  Rev.  C.  Mather,  in  speaking  of  the  installations  among  us 
of  several  eminent  ejected  ministers  from  England  who  scrupled  at  re-ordination,  (alluding, 
probably,  to  Rev.  Messrs.  Bailey  of  Watertown,  and  Morton  of  Charlestown,  both  settled 
in  1686,)  observes,  '*  our  destituted  churches  have  gladly  elected  them,  and  embraced 
them,  and  solemnizing  the  trtmsaction  with  fasting  and  prayer,  have  enjoyed  them  to 
all  evangelical  intents  and  purposes,  without  their  being  re-ordained  at  all."^ 

But  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  a  change  in  this  particular  bad  become 
observable  in  Massachusetts.  From  an  early  date  after  the  commencement  of  the  Colo- 
ny, magistrates  in  their  official  capacity,  and  neighboring  churches,  by  their  pastors  and 
delegates,  bad  been  wont,  by  authority  or  countenance  of  the  Law,  as  well  as  by  express 
invitation,  to  attend  ordinations ;  and  care  doubtless  had  ever  been  taken  for  their  hos- 
pitable refreshment,  when  the  public  services,  which  were  always  sufficiently  long,  were 
over,  and  the  fast  of  the  occasion  was  considered  to  be  at  an  end.  But  the  provision 
then  made,  however,  for  this  purpose,  appears  to  have  been  prepared  at  the  expense  of 
private  individuals  at  their  own  houses,  served  up  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  of  a 
frugal  description,  and  partaken  of  in  a  manner  that  was  quite  consistent  with  the  solem- 
nities of  fasting  and  prayer  in  the  former  part  of  the  day.  But  at  the  period  just  named, 
it  had  become  customary  for  ordinations  to  be  attended  not  only  by  the  elders  and  mes- 
sengers of  churches  expressly  invited,  and  in  many  instances  by  the  ministers  of  other 
churches,  as  formerly ;  but  also  by  numerous  private  gentlemen,  and  a  great  concourse 
of  people  from  all  the  adjacent  towns.    "Wednesday  Febr.  11.  (1712—13,)  Mr.  Aaron 

Porter  is  ordain'd  pastor  of  y«  Ch.  at  Meadford. Were  tnany  more  people  there  than 

the  meetinghouse  would  holdV  And  now  the  throng  of  company,  and  the  business  of 
providing  as  hospitality  required,  for  the  entertainment  of  so  many  friends  and  strangers 
at  such  solemnities,  were  found  to  interfere  with  the  retirement  and  freedom  from  worldly 
cares  indispensable  te  seasons  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  Hence  the  original  practice 
in  this  respect  at  ordinations  was  gradually  laid  aside.  Towns,  parislies  and  churches 
began  to  raise  and  appropriate  money  for  ordination  entertainments ;  and  the  customary 
frugal  repast  on  days  oi  ordination  in  ancient  times  now  gave  way  to  the  sumptuous 
feast.  In  Woburn,  for  instance,  there  had  been  three  ministers  settled  in  succession  be- 
fore 1729.    And  yet  there  appears  on  its  Records  no  charge  against  the  town  for  ex- 
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peoses  Incurred  at  the  ordination  of  either.  But  at  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Jtckm  ii 
1729,  the  town  spent  X85  and  upwards  for  public  entertainments  on  the  occiaioo,^ 
noted  above ;  and  Woburn  Precinct,  noir  Burlington,  before  the  ordination  of  its  first 
minister  in  1735,  voted  **  to  raise  the  sum  of  thirty-five  pounds  to  be  assessed  upon  the 
Inhabitants  and  Estates  lying  within  said  Precinct  to  defray  the  charge  of  Mr.  CUp'i 
ordination.*'^  Ipswich  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  one  that  has  been  well  supplied  with 
ministers  from  the  beginning.  But  the  earliest  charge  for  expenses  of  ordiDstion  in  iu 
First  Church,  exhibited  by  its  reverend  historian,  was  in  1692.  **  Ordination  Expeom. 
These,  in  1692,  were  £24.  and  in  1727,  £55  10s.  6(1.**"  In  the  eight  notices  of  ordi- 
nations before  1701,  found  in  the  Manuscripts  of  Judge  Sewall,in  which  he  speaks  u  bar* 
ing  been  present,  he  mentions  dining  but  in  two ;  and  this  in  terms,  which  are  far  froa 
designating  those  occasions  as  seasons  of  festivity.  But  his  notices  of  ordinations  suIik- 
quent  to  1701  repeatedly  show,  that  the  custom  of  making  splendid  entertsinmeDti  at 
such  times  had  been  then  introduced.  Portions  of  his  two  notices  before  1701,  abort 
referred  to,  and  of  others  subsequent  to  that  year,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  alleged 
change,  are  subjoined.  "  1686  Friday  Nov.  5.  Mr.  Morton  is  ordain'd  y*  pastor  of  y*.  Cbh. 

at  Charlettown. Idin'd  ab^.  8  or  4  o'clock  at  Mr.  Ruasera."  ^^  «*  Wednesday,  OcL  IT, 

1688,  ride  in  the  Hackney  Coach  with  Gov'.  Bradstreet,  his  Lady,  Mrs.  Willani, 
Mrs.  Mary  Bradstreet,  Josiah  Willard  to  Roxbury  to  y«    Ordination  of  Mr.  Neheniib 

Walter. Din*d  at  Mr.  Dudley's.    Mr.  Bradstreet  and  Mr.  Eliot  sat  at  y*  oper 

end  of  y*  Table.  Afler  Diner  tung  2^ch.*B  Song  from  76th  v.  to  y«  End,  and  y*  Sen^ 
^f  Simeon"  Blc^    **  1713  Sept.  16.  Ordination  of  Mr.  Joeeph  Sewall.     Was  a  very  grait 

Assembly  :  were  Elders  and  Messengers  from  9  Chs. Twelve  Ministers  sat  at  the 

Table  by  the  Pulpit. The  Chief  Entertainvunt  wtu  at  Mr.  Pemberton*t ;  M 

was  eontiderdble  elsewhere.  Two  Tables  at  our  House,  whereat  were  Mr.  Gerrisiiof 
Wenham,  Mr.  Green,  Mr  Graves,  Mr.  Holyoke,  Mr.  RoUe,  &c.  &c.*'  ?    «4 1714  m^. 

week  Octob.  20.  New  North  Church  Gathered,"  and  Mr.  John  Webb  ordained. 

**  Gov^   was  there,  Mr.  Speaker  &  many  of  the  Court.    Only  the  Four  Churches  i& 

Town  tent  to. Were  Entertained  at  Mr.  SeersW'k-c.  &c.7    1717  Midweek  9! 

90.    Ordination  of  Mr.  Thomas  Foxcroft,  pastor  of  the  Old  Ch. Exercise  httd 

about  four  Hours.  In  y«  Fore  Seat  were  the  Govemour,  Lt.  Gov^  Col.  Taylor,  Sewijl, 
Joseph  Lynde,  Mr.  President  Leverett.  I  hope  we  have  a  Token  for  Good  that  G.  will 
still  dwell  amons  us.  Laua  Deo!  Entertained  at  Mr.  Wadswortb's"  &c.  "1713 
Octob^  1. Ordination  of  Mr.  Thomas  Prince. "— ^Entertainment  was  at  Mr.  Sev- 
an's, w^  was  very  plentifidl  4r  splendid"  &c.  &c.7     **  1718   Wednesday  Octot)^  29. 

Mr.  Thomas  Walter  was  Ordain*d. Entertainment  was  at  Mr.  Walter's  and  Major 

Bowls's.    Supd  with  the  Gov^  Dudley,  His  Excellency  Gov!  Shute'*  &c.  &c.' 

The  discrepancy,  however,  between  this  manner  of  celebrating  ordinations,  and  (bat 
which  was  usual  in  the  .Apostles'  times,  and  in  the  early  days  of  New  England,  was  In 
obvious  not  to  be  noticed,  at  first  with  regret,  by  many.  And  in  view  of  it,  an  eflbrt  vv 
made  (apparently  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century)  by  the  Convention  of  Ministers  in 
Massachusetts,  to  procure  a  return  to  the  primitive  practice.  And  this  eflbrt  was  secood- 
ed  by  one  church,  at  least,  if  not  by  more ;  as  appears  by  the  extract  subjoined.  But  it 
was  not  generally  sustained ;  the  custom  of  feasting  at  ordinations  became  inveterate ;  ifxi 
such  an  occasion  at  the  present  day,  solemnized  with  fasting  and  prayer,  would  be  s 
novelty  indeed.  **  We  hear  from  the  North  Parish  in  Maiden,  that  the  19th  of  this 
present  Instant  (September  1770)  is  appointed  for  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Peter  Thacher 
to  the  Pastoral  Care  of  the  Church  in  that  Place :  In  Compliance  with  Scripture  Ex- 
ample, a  Vote  of  the  Convention  of  Ministers  some  Years  ago,  and  the  Desire  of  tbetf 
late  Rev'd  Pastor  Mr  Emerson,  they  have  voted  to  observe  it  as  a  Day  qf  Fasting^ 
Prayer.    The  Exercise,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  the  Afternoon."*^ 

[»  Wheatly  on  the  Common  Prayer,  Ch.  IV.  Sect.  II.  p.  184.  ^J^TeaTs  Hist.  PvT' 
Vsl.  II  Ch.  Up.  126.  *J>rear9  Hist.  Pur.  Vol.  Ill  Ch.  VI.  jjp.  281,  282.  *>rrt- 
ihrop's  Hist,  by  Savage,  Vol.  I.  pp.  31,  96,  114,  115,  163,  217.  ^Extraetsfr.  d 
Records  in  MSS.  of  WtUiam  Gibbs,  Esq.  ^Mather's  Mogilalia,  Vol  11  B.  T. 
«.  209.  ^SewalVs  Joum.  "^Precinct  Records.  ^Felt's  Hist,  of  Ipswich,  p.  ^^' 
^'^  Boston  Weekly  JVews  Letter,  Sept.  6, 1770] 

*  Thii  of  Mr.  Morton  wai  ondoubtedlv  one  of  tho«e  initallatiooa  to  which  the  author  of  the  Jfa|u!a 
nftft  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  as  loiemoised  **  mxih  fatting  and  prajferJ" 

[To  be  eoncladed.] 
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COUNSELS  TO  A  YOUNG  MINISTER. 

The  following  short  extract  from  a  recently  published  work  of  Dr.  Leifchild,  an 
English  writer,  contains  many  pithy  and  excellent  remarks ;  few»  if  any,  of  which  are  lese 
applicable  in  this  country  than  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  class  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
intended, 

PIETT. 

Aa  to  yoar  piety ;  it  must  be  manifestly  real  and  genuine.  The  fire  that  buins 
on  the  altar  of  your  heart  must  be  of  no  questionable  ori^n ;  but  by  its  fervency 
and  constancy,  attest  its  heavenly  descent.  Without  piety,  a  man  would  stand 
excluded  from  the  ministry  by  a  moral  unfitness.  His  acceptance  of  it  in  such 
a  case,  would  be  an  impious  intrusion,  which  no  human  authority  could  ade- 
quately sanction  or  make  valid.  **  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  shall  both  fall 
into  the  ditch ;"  the  one  for  his  presumption,  in  attempting  to  lead  without  the 
qualification — the  other  for  his  negligence,  in  choosing  such  an  one  for  his 
leader.  An  unconverted  minister  has  much  more  ground  to  conclude  that  he 
will  in  no  single  instance  be  employed  to  eflTect  any  spiritnal  benefit,  than  other- 
wise. He  will  emphatically  **  labor  in  vain,  and  spend  his  strength  for  nought;" 
he  will  have  no  share  in  the  honor  or  the  joy.  But,  even  if  he  does  succeed  in 
«ome  rare  instances,  what  will  such  success  oe,  but  an  aggravation  of  his  misery 
at  the  last  day  ?  **  What  hadst  thou  to  do,  to  declare  my  judgments,  and  to  take 
my  covenant  into  thy  mouth  ? "  will  be  the  confoundmff  interrogative  of  the 
Judge.  And  then,  whilst  sinking  amidst  the  shrieks  and  execrations  of  those 
who  have  perished  by  their  dependence  on  his  unhallowed  ministry,  how  bitterly 
will  he  be  reproached  for  his  inconsistency  by  the  few  who  have  been  strangely 
converted  by  it,  and  whose  happy  condition  will  present  a  most  mortifying 
contrast  to  his  own ! 

Be  carefully  on  your  guard  against  the  benumbing  effect  to  your  own  piety, 
of  the  constancy  and  sameness  of  your  official  exercises.  Whatever  is  of 
regular  and  frequent  recurrence,  is  apt  to  produce  a  listlessness  in  its  perform- 
ance. The  mind,  by  familiarity  and  the  force  of  habit,  enters  upon  its  engage- 
ments without  taking  any  particular  interest  in  them,  or  seeking  to  associate 
with  them  the  proper  emotions.  A  professional  sort  of  piety,  indeed,  is  cultiva- 
ted to  save  appearances  ;  but  wo  to  you,  if  you  be  deceived  by  this,  or  rest 
contented  with  it.  Your  chief  preservative  from  this  state  lies  in  the  fervency 
of  your  private  devotion.  Yours  must  be  a  piety  sustained  by  secret  intercourse 
with  the  skies.  Thence  you  must  derive  those  resources  that  will  recruit  its 
impaired  strength,  its  fainting  spirits  uphold.  You  must  come  forth  from  your 
closet,  like  Moses  descending  from  the  mount,  or  like  the  sun  from  the  chamber 
of  the  east,  to  pursue  his  diurnal  course  with  undiminished  vigor  and  energy. 
Be  vapid  in  the  closet — be  content  with  a  religion  that  lives  only  in  public,  but 
in  private  is  listless  and  dull — and  your  ministry  will  soon  become  proportionably 
spiritless  and  inefiicacious. 

KfrOWLEDOB. 

Next  to  piety,  the  sound  knowledge  yon  should  possess  as  a  minister,  so  as 
to  fulfil  the  ministry  you  have  received,  is  that  to  which  I  proceed  to  direct  your 
attention.  He  who  is  professedly  a  teacher  of  others  ought  nnquestionably  to 
be  himself  a  man  of  knowledge.  Who  can  impart  what  he  does  not  possess  ? 
The  master  of  oratory  has  well  observed,  that  "  no  man  can  be  eloquent  on  a 
subject  of  which  he  is  ignorant."  Knowledge,  however,  is  not  the  gift  of  nature ; 
which  furnishes  us  only  with  the  faculties  ror  obtaining  it,  but  leaves  the  attain- 
ment to  our  own  assidultv.  It  is  the  result  of  the  mind's  exercise  of  its  own 
powers  in  acquiring  the  ideas  of  others,  and  increasing  and  maturing  its  own. 
These  operations  of  its  powers  must  be  untiring  and  incessant    A  moderately 
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gifted  mind,  that  is  yet  continually  augmenting  its  stores,  and  its  power  of  niisg 
them  to  effect,  is,  in  my  view,  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  larger  acqabitions  ud 
more  splendid  endowments,  that  remains  stationary. 

^  Take  heed,'*  says  an  old  minister  to  a  young  friend  whom  he  was  addreflsiog, 
^  of  growing  remiss  in  your  work.  Take  pains  while  yon  live.  Think  Dot  thit 
after  a  while  you  may  relax,  and  go  over  your  old  stock.  The  Scriptures  still 
afford  new  thmgs  to  those  who  search  them.  Continue  searching.  Hov  cm 
you  expect  God's  blessing  or  your  people's  observance,  if  you  are  carelen? 
Be  studious  not  to  offer  that  which  costs  nothing.  Take  pains  that  you  mj 
find  out  acceptable  words.  Let  all  your  performances  smell  of  the  lamp.  This 
will  engage  the  attention  of  your  people.  Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  amoof 
you.  Feed  the  ignorant  with  knowledge,  the  careless  with  admonition,  the 
wandering  with  direction,  and  the  mourning  with  comfort." 

CHARACTER. 

This  will  have  an  imperceptible  but  considerable  influence  upon  your  ministrr, 
and  of  course  on  your  usefulness  by  it  Every  thing  in  your  behavior  will  be 
referred  to  your  ministry,  and  viewed  in  connection  with  it ;  and  this  circaiD- 
stance  attaches  importance  to  certain  points  in  reference  to  yourself,  which 
would  be  comparatively  trivial  in  others.  Such,  for  instance,  are  all  infirmltiei 
of  temper.— These  will  be  marked,  and  appear  glaring  in  you,  because  of  the 
elevation  to  which  your  office  raises  you,  and  the  notice  it  causes  to  be  taken  of 
you ;  as  flaws  in  objects  exhibited  to  public  gaze  are  familiar  to  every  eye. 
The  contrariety  of  such  defects  to  the  art  of  self-government,  which  you  incul- 
cate, and  are  expected  to  exemplify,  will  negative  the  force  of  all  your  exhor- 
tations, as  implying  either  the  impracticability  or  the  futility  of  your  advices. 

There  are  certain  indiscretions,  into  which  the  very  distinction  that  oqi 
office  confers  upon  us,  and  the  attention  it  causes  to  be  paid  us,  if  great  care 
be  not  taken,  will  betray  us.  These  arise  naturally  out  of  the  weakness  oi 
vanity  of  the  human  mind.  In  some  young  ministers  this  vanity  betnys 
itself  in  a  fondness  for  show.  They  launch  out  into  an  expenditure,  aod 
adopt  a  style  of  living  beyond  their  means,  under  the  idea,  that  Uiis  will 
lead  the  men  of  the  world  to  respect  them  the  more  in  their  ministerial  char- 
acter. Thus  they  fall  into  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  operate  as  i 
clog  upon  their  ministry ;  fettering  their  minds  witli  cares  and  anxieties,  and 
bringing  themselves  into  bondage  to  individuals,  who  may  not  always  be  gener- 
ous or  noble  enough  to  forget  it.  The  debtor  is  servant  to  the  creditor,  as  well 
as  the  borrower  to  the  lender.  But  mere  outward  show,  especial!  v  when  knovn 
to  be  deceptive,  and  incompatible  with  our  circumstances,  instead  of  attractia| 
respect,  leads  to  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  our  prudence  or  our  principle,  that 
must  be  detrimental  to  the  effect  of  our  ministry.  However  narrow  the  incoDe 
of  a  minister  may  be,  he  is  bound  so  to  circumscribe  his  expenditure  within  it, 
as  to  "  owe  no  man  any  thing,"  and  to  have  something  to  spare  for  charity.- 
Should  the  people  among  whom  he  labors  be  so  poor  that  they  cannot,  or  so 
parsimonious  that  they  will  not  afford  him  a  competency,  he  is  justified  iQ 
leaving  them,  but  nothing  can  justify  him  in  running  into  debt. 

PREACHING. 

Your  principal  attention  must  be  directed  to  that  which  is  the  main  doty  of 
the  ministry,  and  to  which  its  efficacy  must  be  chiefly  owing, — the  pnaching  of 
the  \oord.  Upon  the  style  and  character  of  your  preaching,  every  thing  will 
depend.  Aim,  above  all  things,  to  excel  as  a  preacher.  Fur  this  purpose,  see 
that  you  are  possessed  of  all  the  proper  requisites ;  knowledge,  utterance,  liberty 
of  speech,  fervor  of  affection,  self-possession,  boldness.  There  is  an  indescri- 
bable something  in  a  good  preacher  that  takes  hold  of  the  attention  of  mankind, 
in  the  absence  of  which  no  efforts  can  raise  us  to  the  proper  standard.  But  it 
is  incredible  what  improvement  may  be  made  in  the  gifl  of  preaching,  by  taking 
pains  to  excel,  and  being  resolutely  bent,  in  humble  dependence  upon  (rod,  on 
achieving  it.  You  are  aware  of  the  feebleness  of  utterance,  and  impedimeDt  of 
speech  under  which  he  labored  at  first,  who  afterwards  became  tfre  most  iiaptf- 
fioaed  orator  of  Greece. 
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One  ^at  rule  for  attainiiig  excellence  is  to  be  constantly  shunniiiff  and 
avoiding  defects.  Some  of  these  relate  to  matter,  some  to  manner.  Of  the 
former  may  be  enumerated,  poverty  of  thought,  little  variation  of  ideas,  super- 
fluity of  words :  of  the  latter,  the  chief  relate  to  utterance.  The  rapidity  of 
some  prevents  any  thing  from  resting  on  the  mind  to  impress  it,  or  remaining  in 
the  memory  for  subsequent  reflection;  the  slow  drawling  tone  of  others  is 
equally  unfavorable  to  impression.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  carefully  to  be 
guarded  against  than  a  monotony  of  cadences,  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  similar 
tones  throughout  a  discourse,  whatever  be  the  change  of  topics  or  variation  of 
theme.  This  is  the  bane  of  oratory,  and  would  render  the  addresses  of  an 
angel  powerless.  Observe  the  methods  of  different  preachers.  Look  around 
you  and  see  what  is  most  successful,  and  what  is  useless ;  shun  the  one,  and 
cultivate  the  other. 

From  manner,  however,  I  proceed  to  offer  a  little  friendly  advice  on  the 
character  of  your  previous  preparation  for  the  pulpit  Neither  let  the  memory 
be  loaded  with  what  is  previously  prepared,  nor  yet  so  little  furnished  aa  to 
overtask  the  powers  of  invention  and  combination  at  the  time. 

The  style  of  composition  for  the  pulpit  should  be  equally  free  from  pomposity 
of  diction  and  colloquialisms,  or  vulgar  forms  of  speech.  Yet  it  should  be  racy 
and  familiar.  It  should  neither  be  crowded  with  ornaments,  nor  encumbered 
with  pedantry.  What  is  preaching,  but  an  ordained  instrumentality  for  a  specific 
end  ?  That  end  is  the  conversion  of  sinners  to  God  by  the  truth,  and  in  the 
edification,  by  the  same  truth,  of  those  already  converted.  What  has  a  preacher 
to  do  in  culling  flowers  of  rhetoric  to  please  the  fancy,  or  amassing  stores  of 
learning  to  gratify  the  curious  and  ingenious  ?  Sufficient  provision  is  made 
elsewhere  for  the  entertainment  of  the  imagination,  and  for  communicating  the 
stores  of  literary  information.  Let  the  pulpit  be  sacred  to  its  grand  object,  the 
winning  of  aouU  to  Christ,  and  the  improvement  of  the.  character  of  those  who 
are  won. 

Without  intending  the  most  distant  reflection  on  any  particular  person,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  express  my  conviction,  that  the  general  style  of  preaching  in 
this  country  is  characterized  by  a  formal  and  tame  correctness.  Its  greatest 
fault  is,  that  it  aims  to  avoid  faults,  rather  than  to  aspire  to  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence.  It  points  at  too  low  a  mark.  Its  blamelessness  is  its  weakness. 
It  were  better  to  commit  a  thousand  blunders  in  attempinyr  something  lofUer 
and  upon  a  wider  scale.  There  is  all  the  regularity  and  rigidity  of  art,  but  little 
of  the  freedom  and  spontaniety  of  nature.  Natural  sensibility,  indeed,  is  repres- 
sed and  subdued  by  an  anxious  solicitude  to  obtain  tho  reputation  of  being 
chaste  and  correct  speakers.  Hence  our  most  impassioned  efforts  are  frequently 
but  artificial  bursts,  previously  elaborated,  and,  of  course  producing  but  little 
effect.  **  If  thou  wishest  me  to  weep."  says  the  orator,  ^  thou  must  weep  thyself. 
But  never  think  of  moving  me  by  the  stale  and  common  tricks  of  on  artificial 
oratory.  I  can  no  more  be  aflfected  by  superficial  emotion  than  I  can  be  warmed 
with  painted  fire."  If,  trammeled  bv  a  solicitude  for  the  approbation  of  the 
critical  and  judicious,  we  are  never  able,  at  any  time,  to  throw  our  whole  soul 
into  our  subject — to  let  it  take  hold  of  us  and  carry  us  away  with  it,  we  shall 
never  powerfully  seize  upon  others.  Our  auditors  will  be  at  leisure,  because 
perfectly  cool,  to  make  observations  on  our  manner,  and  to  be  amused  or 
surprised  at  our  seeming  extravagance.  The  reason  is  obvious:  we  cannot 
carry  them  along  with  us  by  clamor,  and  we  have  no  hold  upon  them  by 
sympathy.  Instead  of  hanging  on  our  lips,  with  breathless  expectation  to  the 
close,  they  give  no  unintelligible  signs  of  an  agreeable  sensation,  on  observing 
the  approach  of  our  labors  to  a  termination.  When  that  takes  place,  scarcely 
any  change  is  visible  in  their  countenances  or  attitudes,  resulting  from  a  cessa- 
tion of  what  had  interested  and  absorbed  their  minds.  They  have  been  suffered 
to  remain  in  one  settled  and  unbroken  state  of  frigid  tranquillity. 

What  shall  be  thought  of  such  a  method  of  stating  Divine  truth  when  com- 
pared with  the  following  expressive  pen  of  an  inspired  apostle,  **  We  were 
willing  to  have  imparted  to  you,  even  our  own  souls.'"  Ah,  what  is  the 
exhaustion  we  complain  of  afler  preaching.'    What  is  it  but  that  chiefly  of  the 
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bodily  strength  or  animal  fervor?  When  is  it  that  of  the  sublime  energy  ofoor 
intellectual  and  immortal  nature  ?  Bat  this  was  not  what  the  apostles  roeaot, 
when  they  spake  of  ^spending  and  being  spent  for  God,**  and  **of  trarailia^,' 
as  it  were,  "in  birth,  till  Christ"  was  formed  in  the  hearts  of  their  bearers. 
There  have  been  men  in  this  country  who  have  carried  the  art  of  preaching  to 
its  proper  height,  and  shown  us  the  power  it  is  capable  of  exercisiog  over  ths 
human  mind  when  so  exercised.  And  such  we  hope  there  will  soon  be  agaio. 
Instances  like  these  are  sufficient  to  make  us  ashamed  at  having  been  introsted 
with  an  instrument  of  such  potent  efficacy,  and  having  by  our  unskilfalsess  aod 
weakness,  some  of  us  for  many  years,  wielded  it  to  so  little  purpose.  Woulti 
God  that  the  whole  power  of  the  pulpit  were  again  in  force  through  all  the  land! 


INSTITUTION  FOR  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  sustained  a  school  in 
Calcutta  eleven  years.  The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  (Feb.  1841)  says:  We 
have  watched  the  progress  of  this  institution  for  many  years  with  ioteose 
interest.  It  gave  to  Christian  Education  a  concentratedness  and  force  it  bad 
never  before  had  in  India.  Our  Scottish  brethren  have  provided  an  edocatioosl 
institution,  well  calculated  under  the  divine  blessing  to  exert  an  importaot 
influence  over  the  higher  order  of  schools  in  which  religion  is  not  taught,  and 
over  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  native  community.  Its  progress  to 
been  steady  and  gratifying ;  the  laborers  have  sustained  their  parts  with 
unabated  ardor ;  converts  have  been  afforded  them  to  stimulate  them  io  their 
work,  and  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  holy  faith  has  been  generally  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  most  of  the  matured  yoitih  under  their  care.  Great  efforts  bare 
been  made  to  alarm  and  prejudice  the  Hindoos,  but  the  number  of  pupils  hif 
constantly  increased.  This  shows  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the 
parents  of  the  young  men,  of  confidence  in  the  abilities,  integrity  and  perse- 
verance of  the  conductors.  A  department  for  teaching  the  higher  branches  d 
knowledge,  called  the  College  Department,  has  been  instituted  this  year;  bot 
that  which  is  most  delightful  in  connection  with  this  institution  is,  that  thoogh 
the  founders  and  teachers  have  fearlessly  advocated  an  uncompromisio^ 
Christian  education,  and  made  it  their  desire  and  endeavor  to  lead  every  pupil  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith,  it  has  tnore  students  than  t?ie  school  and  colkge  trAteJ 
is  patronized  by  government^  and  which  excludes,  systematicaUy,  Christtamtj  ^ 
IheBibU. 

On  account  of  the  advanced  studies  of  the  higher  classes,  the  institution  m 
May,  1840,  was  divided  into  two  departments,  the  one  preparatory,  the  otber 
collegiate.  The  studies  in  the  latter  are  so  averaged  as  to  occupy,  in  regolir 
succession, your  years.  The  number  in  the  school  is  eight  hundred  and  tveotj* 
one,  in  the  college  forty-nine.  No  one,  says  the  Friend  of  India,  will  dispate 
the  claim  to  be  called  a  College,  of  a  seminary  where  Brown's  Mental  Philoso- 
phy and  Laplace's  Mecanique  Celeste  are  text  books  in  Mental  and  ^^P^ 
Science.  At  the  public  examination  the  students  were  led  discursively  througii 
the  mazes  of  Mental  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Practical  Astronomy,  sod  His- 
tory, both  sacred  and  profane ;  and  in  every  thing  they  gave  proof  of  the  thoroogo 
going  instruction  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

The  preparatory  school  has  fourteen  classes,  and  the  studies  are  of  soco  i 
character  as  are  taught  in  our  best  Academies.  Few  Colleges  in  oar  couotrf 
present  a  fuller  course  of  study.  The  students  are  in  our  eyes  the  hope  of  li^ 
evidently  they  will  be  valuable  assistants  at  every  mission  ;  and  let  it  be  tfi 
orayer  of  the  churches  that  they  may  be  made  of  God  <*  able  ministers  of  v^ 
New  Testament." 
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NOTES. 


OXFORD      COUNTY. 

Oxford  Countt  wm  established  March  4, 1805.  It  embraced  the  northerly  parts 
of  York  and  Cumberland  counties.  There  are  19  towns  in  this  county,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Tabular  View,  which  have  had  a  settled  Congregational  ministry. 

Albany,  previously  styled  '*  Oxford  plantation,"  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  June 
20,  1803,  and  the  church  was  organized  in  September  of  the  same  year.  As  a  religious 
establishment,  it  has  of  late  years  been  increasing  in  numbers  and  strength,  but  has  nat 
yet  become  able  to  sustain  the  gospel  without  foreign  aid.  Its  original  number  of  mem* 
bers  was  22.    It  now  has  82. 

AirnovER,  formerly  styled  **  East  Andover,"  was  incorporated  June  23, 1804.  "  It 
derived  its  name  from  Andover,  Ms.,  from  whence  nine-tenths  of  its  first  Inhabitants  emi- 
grated."— WiUiamson's  Maiiie.  The  town  contained,  at  the  census  of  1840,  a  popula- 
tion of  651.  The  church  was  organized  In  November,  1800,  and  contained  16  members. 
Their  first  minister.  Rev.  John  Strickland,  was  installed  March  12, 1806.  His  immediate 
successor.  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Stone,  was  ordained  Sept.  8,  1824,  and  continued  seven  years. 
He  was  afterwards  installed  at  East  Machias,  and  is  still  the  pastor  of  that  church.  The 
last  pastor,  at  Andover,  was  Rev.  William  C.  Greenleaf,  who  was  ordained  in  Sept  1881. 
and  dismissed,  1837.  This  church,  however,  has  seldom  been  without  preaching ;  ana 
for  the  year  or  two  past.  Rev.  Anson  Hubbard,  formerly  minister  at  Monson,  has  been 
with  them,  and  still  continues  as  stated  supply. 

Bethel.  This  town  was  originally  granted,  in  consideration  of  services  in  the  **  old 
French  war,'*  to  Josiah  Richardson  and  others,  of  Sudbury,  Ms.,  and  hence  called  *<  Sud- 
bury Canada."  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  under  its  present  name,  June  10, 1796. 
The  church  was  organized,  Oct.  7, 1799,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Gould,  their  first  minister, 
'was  ordained  two  days  after.  He  continued  with  them  till  May,  1809 ;  after  which» 
they  were  destitute  of  a  pastor  for  about  ten  years.  Rev.  Henry  Sewall  was  installed 
there,  in  January,  1819,  and  remained  with  them  between  one  and  two  years.  The 
present  pastor,  Rev.  Charles  Frost,  was  ordained  in  1822.  The  church  has  been  floarish- 
ing,  under  his  auspices,  and  now  contains  180  members. 

Brownfield.  This  town  adjoins  New  Hampshire,  a  little  southwest  of  Fryeburg. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1802.  The  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1806,  when 
Rev.  Jacob  Rice  was  installed  pastor.  The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  Charles  Soule,  who 
was  installed  in  1830,  and  dismissed  in  1833.  Mr.  Soule  had,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pastoral  care  also  of  the  churches  in  Denmark  and  Hiram.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  David  Gerry,  who  was  installed  Dec.  25, 1839.  Mr.  Gerry  took  the  pastoral  care, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  church  in  Hiram,  preaching  alternately  in  each  place.  He  is 
the  present  pastor  of  these  two  churches.    (See  Denmark  and  Hiram.) 

Denmark  was  incorporated  in  1807,  and  the  church  organized  July,  1829.  Their 
first  and  only  pastor  was  Rev.  Charles  Soule,  installed  Oct.  27,  1830,  and  continued  a 
little  more  than  two  years.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  in 
Hiram,  and  the  church  in  Brownfield.  He  preached  to  these  three  churches  success 
sively  ;  to  each  every  third  Sabbath.     (See  Hiram  and  Brownfield.) 

DixFiELD.  The  church  in  this  place  was  embodied  in  May,  1826,  and  Rev.  William 
y.  Jordan,  their  present  pastor,  was  ordained  Sept.  14, 1836.  The  church  is  small,  con- 
taining only  83  members ;  yet  they  make  laudable  efforts  in  sustaining  the  ordinances  of 
religious  worship. 

Frtebitro  was  incorporated  in  1777.  «  This  interesting  and  pleasant  town  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  Saco  river,  on  the  line  of  New  Hampshire.  The  uplands  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  fertility,  but  the  intervals  on  the  Saco  are  of  the  choicest  kind. 
Fryeburg  is  only  six  miles  square,  yet  the  Saco  here  is  so  fantastic  in  its  courae,  that  it 
winds  itself  between  80  and  40  miles  within  its  limits." — Hayward*$  JV*.  E.  Gazetteer, 
The  church  was  organized  in  this  place  in  Aug.  1775,  and  their  first  pastor,  Rev.  William 
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FeMendeo,  wu  ordalaed  in  October  fbUowliig.  Hif  pattonl  relatioo  eooliiMied  abootSI 
yean,  tlHthls  deceue.  May,  1806.  He  wm  raeeeeded  by  Rar.  Fnncis  L.  Wluting^whs 
wta  ordained  in  October,  1809,  and  held  tiie  paptoral  relation  about  eight  yeark  Tbe 
preaent  pastor,  Re^.  Carleton  Hurd,  was  ordained  in  182S.  The  church  has  been  prw' 
perous,  witnessing  refresldngs  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  now  nnnben  251 
members. 

GiLBAD,  formerly  called  Peabody's  patent,  wu  incorporated  Jane  28, 1804.  Itbi 
on  both  sides  of  the  Androscoggin,  and  adjoins  New  Hampshire.  A  church  was  femed 
here  in  1818,  and  has  had  two  pastors,  Hev.  Henry  White,  and  Re?.  Henry  RichirdMo; 
the  former  was  installed  in  1828,  and  continued  about  six  or  seren  yean ;  and  the  latter 
June  10,  1840,  and  is  the  present  pastor.  The  church  unites  with  the  neighbonng 
church  of  Sbelbum  in  New  Hampshire,  in  supporting  the  gospel ;  and  Mr.  Ricbudsoa 
has  the  pastoral  care  of  both  churches,  preaching  alternately  to  each. 

Hxaaoir,  formerly  the  plantation  of  Sheppardsfield,  was  incorporaCed  March  C 1791 
An  academy  was  chartered  here  in  1804,  and  endowed  with  half  a  township  of  laod.  it 
has  hitherto  been  flourishing.  A  Congregational  church  was  organized  here  oo  (be  Sik 
of  October,  1802 ;  but  there  was  no  pastor,  till  October,  1812,  when  Rev.  Henry  Sewifi 
was  ordained  over  them.  His  pastoral  relation  continued  about  fire  years,  tboocfa  he 
ceased  preaching  to  them  some  time  before  the  close  of  that  period.  The  choroi  bit 
been  destitute  of  a  pastor,  most  of  the  time  since  it  was  embodied,  but  has  ceoenliy  m- 
tained  preaching  a  part  of  the  year,  not  unfrequently  all.  Rev.  Cyril  Pearl,  once  pasi« 
of  the  church  in  Orrington,  and  now  principal  of  a  high  school  in  Buckfield,  is  with  tbes 
thto  year  (1841)  as  a  stated  aupply.  Their  meeting-house  stands  on  the  west  margiod^ 
Minot,  and  a  portion  of  the  church  and  congregation  reside  in  that  town. 

HiaAK  was  first  a  district  m  1806,  and  mcorporated  as  a  town  in  1814.  Iti  dtfes  wen 
derived  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  throng^  the  influence  of  Geoenl 
Wadsworth,  who  resided  here  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  place  in  ISSO.*- 
WilHanuofCs  Hisi.  Maine.  The  church  was  organized  here  in  1826,  and  Ret.  Ci»fj^ 
Soule  installed  pastor,  Oct  27,  1830,  to  preach  for  them  one  third  of  the  time,  he  biTiif 
also  the  pastoral  care  of  the  churches  in  Denmark  and  Brownville.  Mr.  Soule  vis  &• 
missed  Jan.  22, 1883.  Their  present  pastor,  Rev.  David  Gerry,  was  installed  Dec  tfi 
1830,  and  preaches  for  them  one  half  of  the  time,  having  also  the  pastoral  care  of  lbs 
church  in  brownville.    (See  Denmark  and  Brownville.) 

LoTBLi.,  taking  its  name,  with  a  little  variation,  from  Capt  John  Lovewell,  celebralij 
in  Indian  story,  was  incorporated  in  1800.  The  church  was  organized  Oct  6, 1796,  au 
thefar  first  mhiister,  Rev.  valentine  Little,  ordained  hi  1823.  He  hekl  the  pasloni  reb- 
tion  just  eleven  years,  till  January  22, 1834 ;  on  which  day,  his  successor.  Rev.  IM 
Gerry,  was  ordained.  Mr.  Gerry  continued  not  quite  two  years.  Their  present  pa><'» 
Rev.  Israel  Hills,  was  ordained  in  May,  1837.    The  church  contains  91  membem 

NoswAT.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  place  was  organized  in  1802.  IVc 
first  pastor.  Rev.  Noah  Cresey,  was  ordained  in  1809,  and  continued  about  tea  jreiA 
They  have  sometimes,  for  years,  been  destitute  of  a  pastor,  as  may  be  seen  from  tts 
Tabular  View  ;  but  have  been  increasinji;,  under  the  labors  of  their  present  pastoTi  ^ 
Was  installed  June  7, 1887.    Number  ofmembers  in  the  church,  112. 

OxroRO.  A  church  was  organized  here,  consisting  of  6  members.  May  81»  \9t\ 
and  Rev.  Ariel  P.  Chute  was  ordained  pastor,  March  16, 1836.  Mr.  Chute  cootjose' 
about  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Isaac  Carleton,  who  ^ 
faMlalled  June  29, 1839.    Present  number  ot  members  in  the  church,  78. 

Paris.  This  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  was  incorporated  ^^ 
20, 1798.  A  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  the  south  part  of  it  in  1812.  If  j^ 
feeble  in  former  years,  and  received  aid  in  supporting  the  gospel ;  but  it  has  flMirisJ^ 
under  the  auspices  of  its  present  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  Walker ;  and  now  coolaifi* J* 
members.  A  second  church  has  been  focined  in  the  north  part  of  this  town,  but  *  * 
email,  and  has  never  had  a  paster. 

RvMFORD,  incorporated  Feb.  21, 1800,  lies  on  both  sidee  of  the  Androsoogi;lD»  *^ 
and  below  the  Great  Falls.  A  church  was  organized  here  on  the  6th  of  Augo^  '^ 
and  their  first  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  settled  hi  1811.  He  was  succeeded  by  vv* 
Daniel  Gould  in  1815.  Mr.  Gould  still  lives  hi  the  place,  at  an  advanced  ago-  ^ 
Nathan  W.  Sheldon,  now  the  minister  of  Gray,  was  for  a  few  years  his  coUeagoo*  jj* 
prosent  pastor.  Rev.  Eliphalet  S.  fiopUns,  was  «rdaioed  in  Nofemher,  iM*  ^ 
church  now  containi  71  members. 
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SvMircH.  This  town  wm  incorporated  June,  1798,  and  a  church  was  formed  to  I8O29 
of  members  here  and  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Hartford.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Sewall  waa 
ordained  their  pastor  in  Oct  1812.  The  church  was  orgioally  small,  and  they  bad 
assistance,  after  the  settlement  of  the  ministry,  for  four  or  Bve  years ;  but  they  ha^o 
increased  in  numbers  and  strength,  and  not  being  a  people  "  gi^en  to  change,*'  have 
prospered  under  the  long-protracted  services  of  their  present  and  only  pastor.  He  hat 
seen  the  whole  eatablislunent  grow  up  under  his  auspicea.  The  church  now  embneea 
98  members. 

SwxDB5.  The  church  in  this  place  was  organized  in  November,  1817.  They  never 
had  the  entire  services  of  a  minister,  till  their  present  pastor.  Rev.  Eaton  Mason,  settled 
over  them ;  though  thev  had  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel  a  portion  of  the  time  for 
many  years,  in  connection  with  the  adjoining  town  of  iJovell.  It  is  not  a  wealthy  estab- 
lishment, and  has  always  had  aid  in  supporting  Uie  gospel.  The  church  contains  67 
members. 

TTTRVxn  was  incorporated  in  1786,  and  the  church  organised  Ifay  16, 1784.  The 
first  pastor.  Rev.  Sylvester  Strickland,  was  installed  Sept.  20,  1784,  and  continued  a 
little  more  than  12  years.  His  successor.  Rev.  Amasa  Smith,  was  ordained  May  28, 
1804,  and  continued  a  little  more  than  two  years.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Allen 
Greely,  was  ordained  Oct.  24, 1810,  and  has  ministered  to  them  more  than  80  years.  It 
was  formerly  a  feeble  establishment,  but  has  of  late  years  been  gradually  increasing  in 
numbers  and  strength.    The  church  now  contains  79  members. 

Waterford.  This  town  was  incorporated  in  1797,  and  the  church  was  organized  In 
Oct.  1799.  Their  first  pastor.  Rev.  Lincoln  Ripley,  was  ordained  at  the  same  time,  and 
continued  with  them  about  twenty  years.  Rev.  John  A.  Douglass  succeeded  him  in 
the  pastoral  office,  Nov.  7^  1821,  and  continues  in  that  relation.  His  ministrations  have 
been  greatly  blessed  of  Heaven ;  so  that  fi'om  a  feeble  establishment,  which  was  some- 
times aided  from  abroad  in  supporting  the  gospel,  it  has  become  large  and  flourisbingy 
and  able  to  contribute  to  the  various  benevolent  objects  of  the  day.  The  church  now 
numbers  210. 

BOMERBET     COURTT. 

S0MKR8XT  CouiTTT,  embracing  the  northerly  part  of  Kennebec,  and  extending  to 
the  Canada  line,  was  established  in  1809.  It  embraces  nine  towns,  where  there  haa 
been  a  settled  Congregational  ministry. 

BxiroRAM.  This  town,  which  was  once  a  part  of  the  '*  million  acres,"  was  incor- 
porated in  1812.  The  church  was  embodied  in  1806 ;  and  though  they  have  had  preach- 
ing, from  their  own  eflbrts,  and  the  aid  of  the  Missionary  Society,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  ;  yat  they  had  no  pastor,  till  March  8, 1887,  when  their  present  minister. 
Rev.  Joaiah  Tucker,  waa  installed.  Mr.  Tucker  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Madison,  and  still  supplies  there  a  portion  of  the  time.  The  church  in  Bingham  embracaB 
98  members. 

Bi«ooMvxBX.D,  which  was  once  a  part  of  Canaan,  was  incorporated  in  1814.  The 
church  was  organized,  Jan.  1786.  In  1784,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker  was  insUlled  over 
ttem,  by  the  **  Salem  Preabytery,"  but  no  church  waa  embodied,  till  the  January  fiol- 
lowing.  There  have  been  unir  succeeding  pastors :  Rev.  Jonathan  Calef,  ordained  June 
11,  1794,  continuing  4  yeara;  Rev.  John  Cay  ford,  ordained  Sept  1809,  continuing  8 
years ;  Itev.  Fifield  Holt,  ordained  June  15,  1814,  continuing  till  his  death,  Nov.  16, 
1880 ;  and  the  preaent  pastor.  Rev.  George  W.  Hathaway,  ordained  March  20, 1888. 
The  church  has  been  gaining  in  strength,  and  increasing  in  numbers,  of  late  yeara ;  and 
now  contams  129  members. 

FAiRriEi.D.  This  town  was  incorporated  in  1788,  and  the  church  organized,  August, 
1815.  Though  they  have  had  preaching,  more  or  less,  in  successive  years,  yet  they  nave 
never  had  but  one  pastor.  Rev.  Isaac  E.  Wilkins,  who  was  installed  Oct.  8, 1882,  and  dis- 
missed about  two  years  afterwards.    The  church  is  small,  consisting  of  28  members. 

Madtsoit  was  incorporated  in  1804.  The  church  was  organized  in  March,  1826,  at 
which  time,  Rev.  Josiah  Tucker  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  continued  with  them 
till  March,  1887 ;  when  he  was  dismissed,  and  took  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  in 
Bingham.  Tlie  charch  in  Madison  is  now  destitute  of  a  pastor,  but  supplied  a  portion  ef 
the  time,  by  their  former  pastor ;  it  is  a  feeble  eatablishment,  containing  26  memben. 
(See  Bingham.) 
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MsBCBR.  This  (own  was  incorporated  in  1804,  and  the  church  organized  in  ISS 
Their  present  and  only  pastor.  Rev.  Oren  Slices,  formerly  minister  at  Union,  was/astalied 
Januaiy  80, 1833.    The  church  now  contains  71  members. 

New  PoRTLAifD  was  incorporated  in  1808.  The  church  was  organized  ia  1S?I. 
Rev.  Philip  Bunnel  was  ordained  (heir  pastor,  June  4, 1828,  and  continued  aboot  fire 
years.  Their  present  pastor,  Rev.  John  Perham,  was  ordained  Jan.  2,  1838.  Mr. 
Ferham  supplies  this  church  one  third  of  the  time,  having  also  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
church  at  Industry.    The  church  here  is  small,  containing  29  members.     (See  iDdmtry ) 

NoRRiDOKWocK.  This  town,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kes- 
nebec,  was  incorporated  in  1788  ;  and  when  (he  County  of  Somerset  was  establisbeo, .: 
was  made  the  shire  (own.  *'  The  church  was  organized,  Sept.  22, 1797,  and  remaiDed  IT 
yeara  without  a  pastor.  The  original  memben  were  24  in  number,  only  three  of  wbos 
remain  in  the  church.  It  now  contains  98.  Their  present  pastor  was  ordaiDeJ 
Aug.  4, 1814.  Since  he  first  ministered  to  this  church,  120  have  been  added  to  it,  n^ 
it  has  enjoyed  several  interesting  revivals." — MS.  Letter  of  Heo.  Josiah  Peet,pnsGi 
pastor  of  the  church  in  JVorridgewock, 

St.  Albans.  The  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in  1814.  It  remained  witbcst 
ft  pastor,  till  June  12, 1833.  On  that  day,  Rev.  Nathan  Douglass,  their  present  miol«te:, 
who  had  before  been  settled  at  Alfred,  was  installed  over  them.  He  preaches  at  S: 
Albans  one  half  of  the  time,  and  the  balance  in  the  vicinity.  The  churoh  nuraben  44 
members. 

SoLOir.  A  church  was  formed  here  in  1814;  and  January  14, 1824,  Rev.  Geoqi^eV 
Fargo  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  care  of  it.  Mr.  Fargo  was  dismissed  in  ISo7,  tifi 
installed  over  the  church  in  Phillips,  where  he  remained  one  year.  At  the  present  tiise. 
he  supplies  the  church  in  Solon  one  half  of  the  time,  and  the  other  half,  he  isooi 
mission  to  Aroostook  County.    This  church  contains  45  members. 

F  E  IT  O  B  a  C  O  T      GOUNTT. 

Penobscot  Countt  was  established  in  1816,  and  contains  ten  towns  where  there 
has  been  a  settled  ministry. 

Bamqor.  "  The  first  settlements  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Baogv, 
were  made  in  the  spring  of  1770.  In  1772  there  were  twelve  families  in  the  plsce.  l£ 
March,  1787,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  plantation  (which  was  tbfa 
ealled  Kenduskeag,  and  extended  from  Hampden  to  Stillwater,  on  both  sides  of  tiieriTen 
to  build  a  meeting-house  40  feet  by  36.  The  transactions  of  this  meeting  are  the  eariJe^ 
plantation  records  extant  Williamson's  History  informs  us  that  *  Rev.  Seth  Noble 
(from  Nova  Scotia)  had  then  resided  with  his  family  in  the  place  about  a  year,  when  be 
entered  into  a  written  agreement,  with  those  who  signed  it,  to  preach  to  the  people  on 
each  side  of  the  river  Penobscot  alternately,  so  long  as  they  would  pay  him  $400  by  the 
vear.  During  his  ministry,  there  was  an  associated  church  constituted  of  memben  m 
both  sides  of  the  river.  He  was  installed  by  Rev.  Daniel  Little,  under  an  oak.'  Tbroufi) 
his  agency,  the  town  at  its  incorporation  was  called  Bangor,  from  the  old  church  tuoe  d 
that  name,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  No  records  of  this  church  can  now  b^ 
found,  and  it  has  even  been  doubted  whether  any  was  formed  during  his  ministrj'  He 
continued  here  eleven  or  twelve  yeara. 

"  Bangor  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1791.  In  September,  1800,  the  *  Old  Orriogtm 
church  *  was  organized,  consisting  of  members  living  in  the  towns  of  Hampden,  Orriogtoa 
and  Bangor ;  and  Rev.  James  Boyd  was  ordained  over  it.  In  November,  1801,  be  vtf 
dismissed  for  immoral  conduct.  From  this  time  till  1811,  there  was  no  settled  miDi^teris 
the  town.  November  27, 1811,  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Bangor  was  orgMi«^ 
consisting  of  four  male  members,  three  of  whom  were  from  the  old  «  Orrington  church,' 
and  one  from  the  church  in  Amherst,  Ms.  Rev.  Harvey  Loomis  was  ordained  tiieirp^ 
tor  the  same  day,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  ministry  among  his  people  with  remark* 
able  success  till  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1825.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  be  went 
into  his  pulpit  apparently  in  his  usual  health,  intending  to  preach  from  the  text,  '^ 
year  shalt  thou  die ;'  but  before  he  commenced  the  services  of  the  day,  his  head  suddenly 
dropped  upon  his  breast,  and  he  was  carried  from  the  house  a  corpse.  He  is  said  to  ba^e 
been  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  affable  deportment,  quick  perceptioo,  and  re*^ 
wit.  His  sermons  were  short,  pithy,  pointed,  aimed  at  the  conscience,  and  delivered  ij 
a  very  interesting  and  impressive  manner.  147  persons  were  received  Into  the  cbown 
during  his  ministry.  He  was  ordained  in  the  second  loft  of  an  old  wooden  store,  irWj° 
occupied  the  site  of  the  large  brick  stora  now  owned  by  James  Crosby,  Efq.^'  *^ 
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city  point.'  In  1812,  the  old  court  house,  now  the  cUy  hall,  was  erected — aud  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Loomis  and  his  coni^regation  as  a  place  of  worship  till  1S22 — when  their 
meetinfisOioiise,  the  first  erected  in  tliis  town  was  completed.  (For  the  house  which  the 
plantation  of  Kendu^kea^  voted  to  build  in  1787,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Brewer.)  Auf^ust  81, 1825,  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Swann 
Lyoaan  Pomroy,  was  ordained  over  the  same  church.  The  ordination  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  D.  D.,  of  Portland,  from  the  text,  *  For  they  are 
equal  unto  (he  angels,'  Luke  x%.  36  ;  and  may  be  found  in  a  volume  of  his  sermons  pub- 
lished since  his  death.  In  April,  1830,  their  house  of  worship  was  burned  by  an  enemy  ; 
and  was  rebuilt  of  brick,  and  of  enlarged  diinenyion*,  in  1831,  and  is  still  their  place  of 
worship.  In  1833,, the  place  being  *  too  strait'  for  (hem,  it  was  determined,  with  Kreat 
unanimity,  to  erect  iinother  meeiing-house  and  form  another  church.  About  70  members 
of  the  First  Church  were  accordingly  organized  into  a  new  church — and  took  (he  name  of 
the  '  Hammond  Street  Church.*  The  following  season,  (heir  house  of  worship  was 
completed,  and  the  Kov.  John  Maltby,  formerly  of  Sutton,  Ms.  was  installed  as  their 
pastor.  The  First  Church  In  Bangor,  since  its  organization  in  1811,  has  on  the  whole  been 
remarkably  blessed  of  God.  Three  or  four  seasons  of  the  special  outpouring  of  God's 
Spirit  were  enjoyed  by  it  during  the  lifetime  of  its  fir^t  pastor.  Since  the  settlement 
of  its  present  pastor  in  1825,  it  has  received  462  persons  to  its  communion.  Seasons  of 
revival  were  enjoyed  in  1826,  1828,  1881,  1834,  1836,  18(0.  The  average  of  male 
members  has  always  been  about  one  third  of  the  whole  number.  Present  number  of 
members  in  the  First  Church,  382;  in  the  Hammond  Street  Church,  230.  Since  1828, 
houses  of  public  worship  have  been  erected  by  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Unitarians, 
Episcopalians,  and  Catholics.  In  1800,  Bangor  contained  277  inhabitants;  in  1810,  850; 
in  1820, 1,221 ;  in  1830,  2,868  ;  it  became  a  city  in  1834;  and  now  (1840)  it  probably  has 
a  population  of  about  10,000." — MS.  Letter  of  a  Citizen  of  Bangor. 

Brewer.  **  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  records  of  the  church  of  Brewer, 
earlier  than  1812,  especially  since  this  was  the  first  Congregational  church  organized  in 
the  County  of  PenotMcot,  and  was  a  parent  stock  from  which  several  churches  have 
sprung.  From  living  testimony,  I  gather  this  fact. — In  the  year  1800  a  small  church  was 
organized  In  Brewer,  (then  called  Orrington,)  embracing  members  from  several  of  the 
neighboring  towns.  The  same  council  which  formed  the  church,  ordained  a  Mr.  Boyd 
pastor.  Just  a  year  from  that  time  he  was  dismissed.  Between  this  and  1812,  members 
of  this  church  residing  in  Bangor,  Hampden,  and  Orono,  were  organized  into  churches. 
January  18,  1818,  Rev.  Thomas  Williams  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Brewer. 
It  then  numbered  87.  During  bis  faithful  ministry  the  church  was  strengthened  and 
built  up  in  the  faith.  He  was  dismissed  Aug.  7,.  1822.  This  church  was  without  a  pastor 
until  1881.  During  this  time  they  had  preaching  generally  from  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Bangor.  In  1828  the  church  enjoyed  a  precious  revival,  and  became  so  enlarged  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  divide  the  church,  and  the  local  situation  of  the  town  rendered 
this  division  important.  Accordingly  it  was  effected,  Nov.  11, 1828.  In  1831,  Rev.  Wales 
Lewis  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  (or  West  Brewer  Church)  and  was  dis- 
missed Sept.  1, 1888.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  destitute  of  a  pastor.  This  church 
now  numbers  100.  The  Second,  or  East  Brewer  Church,  was  organized  Nov.  11,  1828, 
having  67  members.  Nov.  8,  1881,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Fisk  was  installed  pastor,  and  was 
dismissed  Sept.  24,  1888.  Soon  after  this  they  were  favored  with  a  revival.  Several 
were  added  to  the  church.  Rev.  Alphonso  L.  Whitman  was  ordained  pastor  Sept.  17, 1834, 
and  faithfully  prosecuted  his  ministerial  labors  until  his  dismission,  which  took  place  Nov. 
1888.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Munsel,  was  Installed  Oct.  7, 1840.  Whole 
number  of  the  church  98."— ^5.  Letter  of  Rev,  Joseph  R.  Munsel^  present  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  Brewer. 

BuRLtvoTON.  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Munsel  was  ordained  over  the  church  in  this  place 
Oct.  26, 1881,  and  dismissed  June  12, 1839.  They  have  never  had  any  other  pastor,  and 
are  now  destitute. 

DixMoiTT.  A  churcli  was  organised  in  this  place,  Nov.  1807.  It  has  never  had  but 
one  pastor.  Rev.  John  N.  Whipple  ordained  Oct.  14, 1886,  and  dismissed  March,  1887. 

Exeter.  Rev.  John  A.  Vinton  was  ordained  over  the  church  in  this  place  July  1, 
1885,  and  dismissed  after  one  year.    It  is  now  destitute  of  a  pastor. 

Garland.  The  church  in  this  place  was  organized  March,  1810.  It  has  had  but  one 
pastor,  the  Rev.  I.  E.  Wilkins,  ordained  Oct.  12,  1825,  and  dismissed  1829.  It  is  now 
destitute  and  has  40  members. 

Hampdbit.    a  charch  was  here  organized  March,  1816.    It  has  had  three  pastors ; 
▼OL.  ziv.  36 
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Rev.  Stephen  A.  Loper,  ordiined  Jan.  8,  1887;  Rev.  Sflu  Baker,  instaBed  Dce.^ 
1884 ;  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan,  Jr.,  ordained  Aug.  8, 1838.  T^ 
church  is  now  nourishing,  and  contains  95  members. 

LxvAifT.  The  church  in  this  place  has  never  had  bat  one  pastor,  the  Rev.  Kobeit 
Page,  who  wu  insulted  July  15, 1885,  and  continues  in  that  office.  The  cbmth  coBtsDi 
64  members. 

Old-Towit .  This  town,  which  was  the  northern  part  of  Orono,  was  incorporated  IStf. 
Rev.  Joseph  C.  Lovejoy  was  ordained  over  the  church  in  this  place  Feb.  18, 18S5;  lai 
dismissed  June  11, 1839.    The  church  Is  now  destitnte. 

Orono.  The  church  in  this  place,  though  now  destitute,  has  had  three  paslon.  Bet 
Josiah  Fisher  was  ordained  March  15, 1832,  and  dismissed  1885.  Rev.  Wooitsr  Puke: 
was  ordained  March  2, 1836,  and  dismisaed  1888.  Rev.  William  W.  Tbayer  wasordsae^ 
March  22,  1889,  and  dismissed  1840.  The  church  is  now  destitute,  and  cootaioi)! 
members. 

Orringtoit.  The  church  here  was  organized  June,  1834.  Though  now  deslitBtt.c 
has  had  two  pastors.  Rev.  Cyril  Pearl  was  installed  Nov.  20, 1884,  and  diamisud  IS*. 
Rev.  George  H.  Hulin  was  insUlled  Oct.  11, 1887,  and  dismissed  1838. 

WALDO     COUNT  T. 

Waldo  Couktt  was  Qstablished  hi  1827. 

BELrAsT.  **  The  township  of  Bel&st,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  bead  of  Pcaolstct 
bay,  was  so  called  by  request  of  an  early  settler,  in  remembrance  of  his  native  tovn  of 
that  name  in  Ireland.  This  township  was  purchased  of  the  proprietora  of  tbe  Val» 
patent,  in  1765,  by  a  compaoy  of  52  associates,  at  the  low  price  of  25  cents  by  the  icrt 
About  the  same  time  settlemeDts  were  commenced.  The  town  was  incorporated  1771; 
and  went  on  prosperously,  until  the  war  of  the  revolution ;  when,  through  terror  of  ttx 
British  troops,  garrisoned  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  bay,  at  the  place  now  called  Cistioe. 
the  inhabitants  were  dispersed.  Most  of  them  were  from  Londonderry,  N.  H.  They  did 
not  return  to  Belfast  till  peace  was  restored.  In  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1796,  tlia 
town  contained  about  90  families,  all  settled  near  the  sea  shore,  and  most  of  them  oo  tbe 
east  side  of  Belfast  river.  At  this  time  there  were  only  12  framed  bouses  in  the  tovm 
and  only  one  of  these  more  than  a  single  story  high. 

**  On  the  29th  of  Dec.  1796,  •  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Belfast'  was  duly  or- 
ganized, consisting  of  only  six  male  members ;  all  of  whom  had  been  members  of  Presbf- 
terian  churches.    Their  names  were  John  Tufils,  Samuel  Houston,  John  Brown,  Jola 
Cochrane,  John  Alexander,  and  Samuel  M*Keen.    Oo  the  same  day  Mr.  Ebenezer  Prict 
was  ordained  as  their  pastor.    The  articles  of  Faith  and  Covenant  adopted  by  this  chorth 
were  thoroughly  Orthodox,  and  so  remain.    The  town  voted  to  give  Mr.  Price  for  hit 
settlement  *  a  lot  of  land  ;'  retaining  to  themselves  one  acre  on  which  the  first  meetio|' 
house  stood,  and  another  piece,  sufficient  for  a  burying  ground.    His  salary  was  to  bci 
yearly,  $200;  with  an  annual  addition  of  $10  more,  until  it  should  amount  to  $300.  Mr- 
Price  labored  faithfully,  but  amidst  increasing  difficulties,  until,  in  the  spring  of  1802,  (be 
town,  whose  inhabitants  had  been  rapidly  increasing,  refused  to  raise  his  salary.   Tbt 
contract  with  them  was  accordingly  given  up ;  and,  for  want  of  support,  he  was  obiig«i 
to  ask  a  dismission.    The  council  met  Sept.  22, 1802,  and  complied  with  his  request  Ia 
the  midst  of  opposition  from  without,  the  church  clung  to  tneir  youthful  pastor  vitb 
strong  affection;  and  aAer  his  dismission  he  labored,  gratuitously,  among  them  for  tereni 
months.    During  his  ministry  of  nearly  six  years,  29  members  were  added  to  tbe  chvA. 
After  leaving  Belfast  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  Congregational  church  in  Boscaves, 
N.  H.  where  he  labored  with  fidelity  and  success  for  more  than  80  years.     The  church 
now  remained  without  a  pastor  for  three  years,  during  which  time  eight  were  added  to 
its  number.    In  the  summer  of  1805,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Johnson,  of  Freeport,  in  this  Statt, 
visited  Belfast,  and  was  invited  by  the  church  and  people  to  become  their  pastor.    lo  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  a  council  met  at  Camden,  18  miles  from  Belfast,  for  the  ordinatioo  of 
Mr.  Cochran,  and  as  Mr.  Johnson  yet  held  his  pastoral  charge  at  Freeport,  it  wis 
mutually  agreed  by  him  and  that  church  to  submit  the  question  of  hb  dismission  to  the 
Camden  council ;  who  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  leave  Freeport,  and  dismisMd  bis 
accordingly.    By  the  church  In  Belfast  this  same  council  had  been  requested  either  to 
install  Mr.  Johnson  as  their  pastor,  or  to  call  for  another  council  to  do  so.    Tbey  accord* 
ingly  convoked  a  council,  to  meet  at  Belfast  two  weeks  after;  who,  Sept.  26, 1805,  installed 
Mr.  Johnson  pastor  of  this  church  and  people.    In  this  capacity  he  officiated  a  little  orer 
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eight  yean ;  daring  which  time  49  membera  were  added  to  the  chnrch.  During  the  latter 
part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  miniatry,  hia  people  were  greatJy  embarraflaed  and  even  distreased, 
by  the  embargo  and  a  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  situation  of  the  pastor 
became  difficult,  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  his  hearers  was  oanl^t, 
when,  according  to  a  preyious  arransement  made  with  the  church,  and  confirmed,  aa  the 
records  say,  by  Consociation,  Mr.  Johnson  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  and  was  con- 
sidered regularly  dismissed  without  the  action  of  any  council,  Oct.  2,  1813.  Mr^ 
Johnson  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  of  Newburyport — and  waa  ordained  at 
Freeport  1789-Hli8missed  Sept.  11, 1806— installed  at  Belfast  8ept  26, 1806,  and  resigned 
at  the  time  above  stated.  After  this  he  preached  but  little ;  and  for  many  years  immedi- 
ately previous  to  his  decease,  not  at  all.  He  died  at  Belfast,  Jan.  12, 1837,  aged  70; 
holding  fast  unto  the  end  the  doctrines  of  religion  which  he  had  publicly  inculcated. 

**  After  Mr.  Johnson's  resignation  the  church  remained  without  a  pastor  for  more  than 
10  srears ;  during  which  time,  although  fiivored  with  occasional  missionary  labors,  only  14 
members  were  added. 

**  In  the  year  1818  the  people  employed  as  a  candidate  the  Rev.  William  Frothiogham, 
who  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Saugus,  Ms.  After  a  season  of  probation  he  received 
a  call  from  the  church  and  aociety  to  become  their  pastor.  At  the  time  this  call  was 
given,  he  was  supposed  by  the  church  to  be  orthodox,  holding  the  same  doctrines  which 
they  believed.  But  before  the  council  assembled,  a  part  of  whom  were  from  Massachusetts, 
the  church  became  convinced  that  they  had  misjudged,  and  that  their  candidate  was  in  sen- 
timent Unitarian.  They  accordingly, when  the  council  convened,  objected  to  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham*8  installation.  The  society,  on  the  other  hand,  were  urcent  that  the  council  should 
proceed ;  and  a  minority  of  them  resolved  to  do  so.  The  church  withdrew ;  and  the 
council,  without  regard  to  them,  installed  Mr.  Frothingfaam  as  pastor  of  tbe  society.  A 
small  church  was,  however,  about  that  time  gathered,  which  still  remains  under  his  {ms* 
toral  care. 

**  The  First  Church,  now  excluded  by  the  acts  above  stated  and  by  their  own  convictlone 
of  duty,  from  the  new  and  spacious  house  in  which  they  had  hoped  to  worship,  were  oblig- 
ed, few  and  feeble,  to  struggle  bard  against  a  mighty  current  of  adverse  influences.  They 
joined  their  feeble  means  and  built  a  small  place  of  worship,  called  the  Conference  Room. 
There  they  earnestly  sought  another  pastor,  and  on  the  80th  of  June,  1824,  Mr.  Charles 
Soule  was  set  over  them  in  the  Lord.  Having  labored  in  this  hard  field  tor  about  two 
years,  Mr.  Soule  expressed  to  the  church  a  conviction  that  his  health  was  inadequate  to 
the  services  '  required  bv  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  requested  them  to  Join  with  him ' 
in  calling  a  council  for  bis  dismission.  He  was  accordingly  dismissed,  June  8A,  1826. 
Mr.  Soule  is  at  this  time  (1841)  pastor  of  a  church  in  Norway.  During  his  ministry  at 
Belfiut,  the  congregation  increased,  a  season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  iJord 
was  enjoyed,  and  81  members  were  added  to  the  church.  The  church  was  again  vacant, 
over  a  year;  during  which  time  four  individuals  were  added.  On  the  26th  of  Sept.  1827, 
Mr.  Nathai]iel  Wales,  a  native  of  Randolph,  Ms.,  educated  at  the  Seminary  in  Bangor, 
was  ordained  pastor.  Mr.  Wales  had  devoted  several  years  to  the  business  of  a  mechanic, 
and  had  a  family  while  pursuing  his  theological  course.  In  the  ministry  he  labored  with 
uncommon  zeal  and  energy,  being  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season;  until  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  his  constitution  failed,  consumption  became  seated ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
Jan.  1829,  he  ceased  from  his  labors  and  sufierings,  at  the  age  of  86  years.  During  his 
short  ministry  of  14  months,  11  members  were  added  to  the  church.  He  is  still  remem- 
bered with  great  afiection. 

"  The  church  was  again  a  flock  without  a  shepherd  on  earth,  for  nearly  two  years,  during 
which  time  but  four  members  were  received.  Mr.  Ferris  Fitch,  a  native  of  Pawlet,  Y t, 
was  ordained  pastor,  Oct.  2«  1830.  Mr.  Fitch  being  young  and  inexperienced,  found  the 
labors  and  trials  of  the  situation  too  great  for  his  strength ;  and  after  a  ministry  of  about 
18  months,  asked  to  be  released  from  his  pastoral  charge.  During  his  ministry  at  Bel- 
fast, 28  members  were  added  to  the  church.  A  beautiful  and  commodious  house  of  wor- 
ship waa  also  erected,  and  on  the  14th  of  Feb.  1882,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God. 
Mr.  Fitch  has  subsequently  been  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Rich- 
mond, Ohio.  Tbe  necessity,  whether  real  or  supposed,  of  such  frequent  changes  of  pas- 
tors, has  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  church  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  liberal  and 
long  continued  missionary  aid,  it  could  hardly  have  survived  its  adversities. 

"The  church  being  again  deatitute,  followed  an  example  at  that  time  somewhat 
prevalent,  and  extended  a  call  to  the  pastor  of  another  church,  with  whom  in  this 
case  none  of  them  had  any  personal  acquaintance^-— the  Rev.  Silas  M*Keen  of  Brad- 
ford, Vt.  The  issue  of  tbe  correspondence  thus  commenced  waa,  that  he  visited  them  in 
tbe  autumn  of  1832,  and  on  the  28th  of  Feb.  1883,  was  installed  their  pastor.  He 
studied  theology  with  tbe  Rev.  Stephen  Fuller,  of  Vershire,  Vt  He  entered  the  minis- 
try at  the  age  of  23,  and  was  for  17  years  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bradford.  Since  hie 
installation  at  Belfast,  the  church  has  been  blest  with  three  brief  searons  of  revival,  and 
136  membera  have  been  added.    Th  e  whole  Dumber  at  present  (September  1840)  is  177. 
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The  whole  namber  who  have  ever  belonged  to  the  church  is  810;  of  whom  119  «m 
males,  and  191  femalea.  The  church  has  relinquished  its  claim  to  ouaiioniry  aid,  h 
now  assisting  in  sending  the  got*pel  to  the  destitute. 

**  Belfast,  the  shire  town  of  Waldo  County,  now  contains  over  4,000  inbabitaoii.  Tie 
public  buildings  in  the  village,  are  a  court  liouse,  jail,  academy,  and  five  meetiag-houef, 
▼iz.  Congi  egationalist.  Baptist,  Methodist,  Unitarian,  and  Uoiversalist  The  a/»  ti 
evangelical  religion,  both  in  Belfast  and  the  vicinity,  has  been  for  years  steadily,  tboodi 
■lowly  advancing;  and  will,  doubtless,  through  the  goodness  asd  power  of  the  Kid|;b 
Zion,  ultimately  prevail  over  all  which  ha^  hitherto  resisted,  or  may  hereafter  rmi  is 
progress.  But  few  churches  have  been  obliged  to  contend  with  greater  difficulties  Uiia 
this,  or  have  greater  occasion  to  say  *  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.*"— Jf&It^Sff 
of  hev.  Silas  ATKeen,  pretent  minUter  of  Belfast,* 

Camden.  This  church  was  organized  September,  1805.  Rev.  TbooMi  Cochnc 
was  ordained  pastor  September,  1805,  and  dismissed  1815.  Rev.  Darwin  Adallliwaso^ 
dained  July  11,  1828,  and  dismissed  1884.  Kev.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  the  present  pa^t^r, 
was  installed  May  14,  1835.    The  church  is  now  flourishing,  and  contains  185  membea 

Frakkfort.  The  church  in  this  place  has  had  two  pastors,  but  is  now  destitstt 
Rev.  Jubilee  Wellroan  was  ordained  Oct.  6,  1824,  and  dismissed  1829.  Rev.  Samuel  5. 
Tappan  was  ordained  Nov.  1835,  and  dismissed  1840. 

Jacksow  and  Brooks.  The  church  was  organized  in  these  two  towns  in  ISU 
Their  first  pastor.  Rev.  Henry  White,  wasordsined  Oct  19,  1825,  and  dismissed  \^ 
Rev.  Abel  G.  Duncan,  May  13,  1829,  and  dismissed  1884.  Their  present  pasttr. 
Rev.  Luther  Wiswall,  was  ordained  July  12,  1837.  The  church  has  lately  received  i 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  and  now  contains  87  members. 

Prospect.  **  The  first  settlement  at  Prospect  was  made  in  the  Spring  of  ITSi 
during  what  is  called  the  *  Old  French  war.'  It  consisted  of  a  miliUry  esUblisbiMBi, 
a  fort  and  garrison.  There  were  no  white  inhabitants  on  the  Penobscot  shores  tiii  i^ 
fort  was  built.  The  Indians  used  to  make  predatory  incursions  from  the  river  by  waiet 
far  to  the  westward.  The  Colonial  Government,  determining  to  pat  a  stop  totbeiD,cr 
dered  the  erection  of  a  fort  on  a  point,  (ever  since  called  Fort  Point,)  which  makes  ins 
the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  so  as  to  commsnd  the  waters  of  the  Penobscot  it  vs 
called  Fort  Pownal,  in  honor  of  Gov.  Pownal,  of  Massachusetts. 

'•  Soon  after  the  building  of  this  fort,  several  mechanics  came  into  the  place ;  bet  tk 
progress  of  the  settlement  was  slow ;  for  in  1784,  twenty-five  yean  after  the  esub&^ 
ment  on  Fort  Point,  the  town  contained  but  twenty-one  families,  and  probably  not  nr 
from  100  inhabitants.  In  1789,  the  town  of  Frankfort  was  incorporated,  includiof:  tbe 
present  town  of  that  name,  all  of  Prospect,  and  a  large  part  of  Hampden.  In  1^< 
this  town  was  separated  from  Frankfort,  and  was  invested  with  corporate  rights  v^ 
privileges,  and  received  its  name  from  the  beautiful  prospect  which  its  shores  preseotot 
the  waters  and  islands  of  Penobscot  bay.  It  lies  contiguous  to  Belfast  on  the  east,  u^ 
is  washed  by  the  waters  of  Penobscot  bay  and  river  on  its  southern  and  eastern  bouixii- 
ries,  as  far  as  to  Frankfort,  having  nearly  70  miles  of  tide  waters.  The  popolatioos 
1810  was  1,300;  in  1820,  1,771;  in  1830,  2,881.  The  population  of  1840  is  prob^^! 
about  3,500.  The  first  item  in  the  religious  history  of  the  town,  stands  connected  «it^ 
the  military  establishment  on  Fort  Point.  *  In  1768  the  Governor  told  the  Hoose  tb( 
a  chaplain  oueht  to  be  under  constant  pay  at  Fort  Point,  who  might  preach  to  the  srtil^" 
In  the  audience  of  the  Indians.  The  General  Court  provided  for  the  support  of  acbsf 
lain,  at  the  expense  of  £4  by  the  month.'  One  of  the  chaplains,  if  not  the  only  cor. 
who  officiated,  was  Or.  Crawford,  who  was  also  physician  for  the  Governor.  Aliboui^ 
he  died  in  this  town,  little  is  known  of  his  character  as  a  man  or  a  preacher.  '  ^^ 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Thomas  Goldthwait  and  Francis  Bernard,  son  of  the  Goverocf, 
took  from  the  Waldo  proprietors,  a  grant  of  27  acres  near  the  southerly  part  of  the  to»o, 
In  consideration  of  which  they  engaged  to  settle  30  families  and  an  Episcopal  iniui<tef. 
and  to  build  a  church.  They  did  build  a  small  brick  chapel,  and  attempt  a  settleaao^ 
but  being  tories,  they  in  the  war  left  their  country,  and  forfeited  their  property.* 

**  In  1794,  the  year  the  town  was  incorporated,  it  raised  £5  *  to  hire  a  mtnlMer  to 
preach.'  From  year  to  year  small  sums  were  raii>ed  for  the  same  purpose.  lo  tfai^^f 
the  pet)ple  occasionally  supplied  themselves  with  preaching  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  ti^- 
In  1797,  there  was  some  religious  attention  in  the  back  part  of  the  town.  Sereril  per- 
sons obtained  a  hope,  and  afterwards  united  with  the  Fir.«t  Church  in  Belfast,  then  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Price.  In  1818.  the  Rev,  Christopher  J.  I^wter  comineDfW 
his  labors  in  this  place,  and  Oct  4,  1815,  the  first  Congregational  church  wasorgiiu^^t 

*  Since  the  above  letter  was  written,  £ev.  Mr.  M*Keea  has  been  diamiMed. 
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and  Mr.  Lawter  ordained  u  its  ptftor.  It  consiitad  of  16  members,  ooly  two  of  whom 
^vere  males.  Mr.  Lawter  continued  his  labors  till  No?.  15, 1824,  when  he  was  dismissed 
by  a  mutual  council.  During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Lawter,  the  doctrines  of  grace  were 
fHithfully  preached,  and  ttie  church  gradually  enlarged,  and  a  meeting-house  was  built. 
The  church  consisted  of  40  members  at  the  time  of  his  dismission. 

**  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Stephen  Tharston,  having  completed  bis  studies  at  the  Banvor 
Seminary  in  August,  1825,  came  to  this  place  and  commenced  his  stated  labors,  the  first 
of  the  following  month,  and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church,  Aug.  9, 1826.    Soon 
the  Lord  poured  out  his  Spirit,  and  wrought  a  great  work.    In  the  winter  of  1825-6 
the  woric  of  grace  was  powerful  and  extensive.    It  was  prolonged  nearly  a  year  and  a 
lialf  before  it  entirely  ceased.    As  the  fruits  of  the  worlc,  about  110  were  added  to  the 
ehurch  in  the  space  of  two  years.    At  three  several  times  the  Lord  has  revived  his 
^vork  in  connexion  with  protracted  meetings.    Not  far  from  70  were  added  as  the  fruits 
of  these  excitements.    During  the  last  winter  this  church  was  visited  again  most  merci- 
fully and  abundantly.    The  Divine  Spirit  wrought  with  great  power,  and  many  were 
brought  into  the  kingdom;  92  have  already  been  added  to  the  church,  and  others  are 
hoping  in  the  mercy  of  God.    During  the  ministry  of  the  present  pastor,  the  church  has 
enjoyed  five  seasons  of  special  revival,  which  have  brought  into  it  no  less  than  270 
members.    Some  others  have  joined  at  other  times.    The  whole  number  who  have  ever 
belonged  to  it  is  836 ;  the  present  number  is  256,  of  whom  100  are  males.    A  new  and 
beautiful  house  of  worship  has  been  built  within  a  few  years  at  the  village,  and  the 
afiairs  of  the  church  are  at  present  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

*'  A  second  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  Prospect,  Oct  16, 1889,  consisting 
of  19  members,  18  of  whom  were  dismissed  from  the  first  church  for  this  purpose. 
Rev.  James  P.  Stone  from  the  Bangor  Seminary  was  ordained  its  pastor  on  the  day  of 
its  organization.  This  church  was  also  revived  and  enlarged  during  the  last  winter. 
Its  present  number  is  48.  They  are  happily  united  in  their  minister,  and  in  their  eflR>rts 
to  sustain  the  cause  of  religion.  They  have  built  a  house  of  worship,  which  does  honor 
to  their  taste  and  enterprise.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almishty  God,  Sept.  28, 
1840."— Af5.  Letter  of  Mev,  Stephen  Thur$tan,  present  paetor  of  the  Firet  Church  in 
Proepeet* 

SwANTiLLB.  The  church  in  this  place  was  organized  June  1, 1826.  It  never  had 
but  one  pastor.  Rev.  George  Brown,  who  was  installed  Sept.  27,  1887,  and  dismissed 
1840. 

Unxtt.  The  church  in  this  place  was  organized  December,  1804  Though  they 
have  had  occasional  preaching  many  years,  they  have  never  had  hut  one  pastor ;  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Lovejoy,  who  was  installed  June  6, 1829,  and  continued  with  them  till  bis 
death,  Oct  11,  1833.  He  had  at  the  same  time  the  pastoral  charge  of  three  other 
churches,  (Albion,  Washington,  and  Windsor,)  preaching  to  each  one  worth  of  the  time. 
(See  Albion,  Washington,  and  Windsor.) 

FRANKLIN     COUNT  T. 

Fravkliit  Cooirrr  was  established  in  1888,  and  embraces  ten  towns  where  there 
has  been  a  settled  Congregational  minbtry. 

Chxstesvxlls,  formerly  Chester  plantation,  was  incorporated  In  1802.  A  church 
was  embodied  here  in  1796.  Rev.  Jotham  Sewall,  their  first  minister,  was  installed 
Aug.  9, 1820.  He  continued  pa«tor  about  16  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Rev.  Daniel  Sewall,  who  was  ordained  March  15,  1837,  and  dismissed  in  1840.  The 
church  contains  47  members. 

Farminotow.  **  This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  50  years  ago,  and  Stephen 
Titcomb,  Esq.  one  of  the  few  original  proprietors  and  first  settlers,  is  still  living  here  at 
the  advanced  age  of  89.  It  is  not  far  from  9  miles  long,  and  8  miles  wide,  its  present 
population  is  upwards  of  2,600.  It  has  three  villages— one  at  the  Falls,  so  called,  where 
is  a  meeting-house,  several  mills,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Another  in  the  Centre,  which 
is  quite  growing  and  prosperous  at  present.  Here  are  three  meeting-houses,  a  court 
bouse,  an  academy,  more  than  a  dozen  stores,  and  several  other  buildings.  The  upper 
village  is  two  miles  from  the  Centre,  where  there  are  mills,  stores,  and  other  buildings, 
and  a  brick  meeling-house  In  the  vicinity.  There  are  seven  religious  denominations  or 
societies  in  the  place,  viz.  Calvinistic  Baptists,  who  have  a  meeting-house  and  a  settled 
minister;  Freewill  Baptists,  who  have  a  meeting-honse,  and  preaching  half  the  time; 
Methodist  Episcopal,  assembly  numerous  and  scattered  over  the  town.  Unitarians  few, 
DO  minister  at  present,  but  a  hall  uned  for  occasional  worship  ;  Universalists,  who  own 
part  in  a  iiouse  of  worship,  and  have  occasional  preaching.    The  Christ»iaiu»  or  Cliristiaa 
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band  also,  though  comptratiTely  few,  are  yet  an  omnized  religious  body,  and  now  ban 
■tated  preaching,  Elder  Daniel  Rogera  from  New  Hainpahire  Ming  their  present  lapply. 
These,  with  ours,  are  reguiarly  organized.  Besides  these,  there  are  scattered  indiTiduab 
of  the  Mormon,  S  wedenborgian,  Deistical,  and  otlier  persuasbns.  The  old  meedof 'houie, 
io  called,  is  in  the  Centre  village,  and  which  was  formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  thoe 
several  denominations  alternately,  is  now  altered  and  converted  to  diderent  uses,  the 
upper  part  coootituting  the  court  house  for  this  county  (this  heing  the  shire  town),  aod 
the  lower  part  being  leased  for  town  meetings. 

**  This  church  was  organized  in  the  month  of  October,  1814.  Previoudy  Io  diis  tiiae, 
those  Congregational  professors  of  religion,  who  resided  in  town,  were  connected  wiih 
the  Congregational  church  in  Chesterville.  These  with  others  who  then  united  with 
them  were  only  12  in  number.  Hence,  for  a  number  of  years  thev  depended  on  tlie  lil 
which  was  eenerously  aflbrded  them  by  the  Massachusetts  and  Maine  Mismeary  So- 
cieties. And  the  names  of  some  of  those  beloved  servants  of  God  who  were  thus  ks. 
to  them,  are  even  now  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  older  memben  of  the 
church.  Among  these,  perhaps,  it  would  he  well  to  record  the  names  of  Rev.  Mr.  fiorr, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Rev.  Jotham  Sewall,  of  Chesterville,  also  his  brother  Rev.  Samoel 
Sewail,  now  we  trust  in  the  world  of  everlasting  glory.  Under  the  labors  of  these  ud 
others,  the  interests  of  divine  truth  were  greatly  promoted,  and  some  added  to  thediard 
The  Rev.  Jotham  Sewall,  indeed,  was  once  invited  to  become  their  pastor,  bat  the  ton 
not  agreeing  to  relinquish  the  lands  granted  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  1770, 
to  the  first  settled  minister,  the  project  was  abandoned.  After  this,  several  Mitnoauk! 
labored  here,  to  three  of  whom,  either  calls  for  settlement  were  extended,  or  moveBe&a 
for  that  purpose  commenced,  but  for  various  reasons,  they  did  not  eee  cause  to  cod- 
ply  with  these  requests. 

**  My  immediate  predecessor  in  labors  among  this  people,  was  the  Rev.  Fi6eld  Holttf 
Bloomneld  in  this  State,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churchea  where  he  labored  as  i  Mii- 
aionary,  for  which  some  here  are  pre-eminently  crateful.  1  waa  ordained  over  liu 
church  March  9, 1826.  The  church  then  consisted  of  40  members.  Since  that  doe 
there  have  been  added  chiefly  by  profession,  106  members.  But  by  reason  of  destbs, 
and  removals  to  other  churches,  the  present  numtier  is  105.  The  largest  addiiioM  a 
the  church  were  made  in  the  years  1828  and  '34.  These  were  seasons  of  refreihio; 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  in  which  not  far  from  80  were  joined  to  the  chorck 
We  are  now  united,  harmonious,  and  externally  prosperous  as  a  people,  tboogfa  great!; 
needing  another  display  of  the  sovereign  goodness,  and  almighty  power  of  God.  Tvs 
members  of  this  church  are  now  licensed  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  several  otben 
have  received  a  public  education." — MS.  Letter  qf  Reo,  Jeaae  Mogen^  preunt  foita 
qf  the  Church  in  Farmington, 

Industiit.  The  church  here  was  organized  in  1802.  Their  first?pastor.  Rev.  Akl» 
Boynton,  was  ordained  Oct  17, 1832,  and  continued  about  six  ^'ears.  Their  preset 
pastor,  Rev.  John  Perham,  was  ordained  Jan.  2, 1839.  Mr.  Perham  preaches  one  ibirJ 
of  the  time  to  the  church  in  New  Portland,  which  he  also  has  the  pastoral  care  oL 
The  church  in  Industry  contains  102  members. 

New  Sharow.  A  Congregational  church  was  oi^anized  here,  Feb.  9, 1801.  It  bs 
had  four  pastors  as  seen  in  the  table ;  Rev.  Hezekiah  Hall ;  Rev.  Joseph  Underwood, 
twice  settled;  Rev.  John  A.  Vinton,  and  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Josiah  T.  Hawes,io- 
ftalled  Nov.  4, 1840.    The  church  is  now  flourishing,  and  contains  83  memben. 

New-Vinbtard.  a  church  waa  formed  in  this  town  Sept.  3, 1828,  and  Rev.  Dini 
Turner  ordained  its  pastor  at  the  same  time.  He  continues  in  tliis  office  still.  T^ 
church  is  small,  containing  20  members. 

Phillips.  A  church  waa  organized  here  1817,  and  Rev.  George  W.  Fargo  wis  n- 
stalled  Feb.  15, 1837.  He  continued  with  them  one  year.  They  are  now  destitute  of  > 
pastor,  and  have  only  occasional  preaching. 

Strong.  A  church  was  organized  here  March,  1810.  Rev.  Jacob  Hardy*  wss  ^ 
dained  pastor  July,  1827.  He  remained  with  them  till  his  death.  March,  1883.  He  wu 
succeeded  by  Rev.  William  May,  who  was  installed  Sept.  4,  1833.  He  is  the  prettot 
pastor.    The  church  is  now  flourishing,  and  contains  115  members. 

TsuPLR.  A  church  was  organized  here  1806.  It  has  had  two  pastors.  Rev.  Dt^ 
Smith,  ordained  Feb.  21,  1810,  and  Rev.  Simeon  Hackett,  ordained  July  7,  1^ 
Mr.  Hackett  is  still  pastor  of  the  church,  which  contains  87  members. 

WsLO.    A  church  was  organized  here  1809.    It  hat  had  three  nieeeHftre  ft^^ 
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Rev.  Da?id  Starrett  was  ordaioed  pastor  Sept.  26, 1821.  Rev.  Hermon  Stinsoo  was  or- 
dained Oct.  14, 1829.  Rev.  Ephraim  Fobes,  the  present  pastor,  was  ordained  Jaly  19, 
1837.    The  church  contains  61  members. 

Wilton.  A  church  was  organized  here  Feb.  1818.  Rev.  Samuel  Talbot  was  or- 
dained its  pastor  July  1, 1882.  JMr.  Talbot  still  continues  in  that  office.  The  church 
numbers  46. 

PISCATAqniS     COUNT  T. 

Piscataquis  CouifTY  was  established  in  1838.  It  embraced  the  north-eastem 
part  of  Somerset  County,  and  the  north-western  part  of  Penobscot  County,  bordering  upon 
the  Canada  line.  There  are  only  seven  towns,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  table, 
in  which  a  Congregational  ministry  has  been  settled,  and  those  all  of  recent  date.  A 
great  portion  otit  is  as  yet  uninhabited. 

Abbot.  A  church  was  formed  here  Feb.  2, 1841,  and  Rev.  Charts  Duren  was  or^ 
dained  pastor,  the  day  following.    (See  Sangerville.) 

Bl  AN  CHARD  WEB  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1831.  The  Congregational  church  wa« 
organized  in  March,  1833 ;  and  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Drake  was  ordained  its  pastor,  Oct.  15, 
1834.  He  continued  about  four  years.  They  have  had  no  other  pastor ;  though  they 
sustain  the  ordinances  of  religion  a  portion  of  the  time.  The  church  is  small,  contain- 
ing 82  members. 

Brownvillb.  This  town  was  incorporated  in  1824.  The  Congregational  church 
was  organized  in  August,  1819.  Rev.  Nathan  W.  Sheldon  was  ordained  pastor  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  and  was  dismissed  in  March,  1833.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry 
Richardson,  formerly  minister  in  Sidney,  who  was  installed  in  May,  1884,  and  dismissed 
Jan.  1838.  Rev.  William  S.  Sewall  was  ordaioed  Sept.  26,  1839,  and  is  their  present 
pastor.  The  church  consists  of  63  members.  Mr.  Sewall  spends  one  half  of  his  time 
with  this  people,  and  the  other  half  with  destitute  churches  in  the  vicinity. 

FoxcROFT,  so  named  from  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Foxcroft,  of  New  Gloucester,  a  proprietor, 
was  incorporated  Feb.  29,  1812.  The  church  was  organized  abo«it  the  time  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  first  minister.  January  1, 1823,  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  previously  minister 
at  Brewer,  and  since  settled  in  Poland,  was  installed  pastor.  Mr.  Williams  was  dis- 
missed in  1835.  Rev.  Elias  Wells,  the  present  pastor,  was  ordained  Nov.  8, 1887.  The 
church  contains  83  members. 

MoNsoN  was  incorporated  in  1822.  A  few  persons,  professors  of  religion,  came  here 
from  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Massachusetts,  and  felled  tlie  first  tree  in  May,  182(K 
In  August  of  the  following  year,  they  were  organized  into  a  church.  Rev.  Lot  Rider 
was  ordained  their  pastor,  in  March,  1825,  and  died  Sept.  24,  of  the  same'year.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Anson  Hubbard,  who  was  ordained  Jan.  16.  1828,  and  dismissed  in 
August,  1834.  Rev.  John  Baker  was  ordained  pastor,  Sept.  16, 1885,  and  continued  with 
them  about  three  years.  Since  that  time,  they  have  had  no  settled  ministor.  The 
church  contains  57  members. 

Sanoxrvillb.  a  church  was  organized  here  in  1828,  and  Rev.  Henry  Sewall  has 
supplied  here  most  of  the  time  since.  But  they  have  never  had  a  pastor  till  Rev.  Charles 
Duren  was  ordained  over  them,  Feb.  8, 1841.  Mr.  Duren  preaches  half  of  the  time  in 
Sangerville ;  one  fourth  of  the  time  in  Guilford,  where  a  part  of  the  Sangerville  church 
reside  ;  and  one  fourth  of  the  time  in  Abbot,  where  a  new  church  has  been  organized, 
which  he  also  has  the  pastoral  charge  of.    (See  Abbot.) 

Williamsburg  was  incorporated  in  1820.  A  Congregational  church  was  organized, 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Underwood,  who  was  previously  settled  at  New  Shardti,  was  Tostalled 
its  pastor,  in  August,  1833.  Mr.  Underwood  continued  with  them  between  one  and  two 
years,  and  then  was  dismissed,  and  re-settled  in  New  Sharon.  The  church  is  nearly 
extinct. 

AROOSTOOK     COUNT  T. 

Aroostook  County,  which  embraces  a  portion  of  the  disputed  territory,  was 
organized  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840.  There  has  been  settled  within  its  limits 
no  Congregational  ministry,  except  at  Houlton.  Three  Congregational  churches  have 
been  organized;   one  at  Houlton,  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  situated  on  the 
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ewtern  border  line  of  the  State ;  one  at  the  plantation  of  Monticello,  12  miles  abore, 
alio  on  the  border  line ;  and  one  in  the  interior,  at  No.  4,  Fish^a  Mills,  Aroostook  Roi 
now  Patten.  The  church  at  Houlton  waa  organized  Jan.  24,  1833,  and  hadfreofnlT 
been  aupplied  with  the  ordinances  of  religion,  before  the  ordination  of  their  pisior,  Rer 
Samuel  P.  Abbot.  Thia  was  July  16, 1841.  For  the  first  few  years,  worship  was  sietiicd 
jointly,  and  in  pretty  equal  proportions,  by  the  Missionary  Society,  the  citizens,  aod  tb« 
United  States*  troops  stationed  at  this  post.  For  the  last  two  years,  there  bu  been  i 
Chaplain  at  the  barracks,  who  haa  preached  on  the  Sabbath  at  the  CongregatioDil  roett- 
ing-houae,  the  military  and  the  society  worshipping  together.  The  church  at  Moaiicei!^) 
waa  organized  Jan.  25,  1833,  and  has  had  only  occasional  preaching  by  nttssiooane?,  ex- 
cept as  supplied  by  other  denominations.  The  church  at  No.  4,  or  Patten,  wasoitsriiK 
in  February  laat,  and  had  Rev.  James  Gooch,  as  a  stated  aupply ;  sustained  in  pan  i!j 
the  contributions  of  the  people,  and  in  part  by  the  Missionary  Society. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  county  is  yet  an  unbroken  forest.  Enough,  howerenba 
been  cultivated,  to  evince  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  show  that  it  rewards  the  bc«- 
bandroan  richly  for  hia  toils.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  well  watered  ;  and  while  the  li^ 
invites  to  Immigration  those  of  agricultural  pursuits^  its  lumber,  also,  will  be  a  atnm  rf 
wealth  ibr  years  to  come.  Of  the  few  towns  already  incorporated,  Madawaska  b»  (be 
greateat  population,  containing  between  two  and  three  thousand.  The  disputed  itman 
baa  been  aometimea  styled  "  a  little  $trip  of  land,  which  the  people  of  Maine  bmt 
been  contending  with  the  Queen  about."  But  when  it  ia  known  to  be  larger  io  eiteo: 
than  the  State  of  Masaachuaetts,  It  will  not  be  thought  to  be  of  such  tri6iog  momeat 

In  the  State,  there  are  varbua  religiooa  denominations ;  Baptists,  Congrega(ioD2!i<ii, 
Methodists,  Episcopaliana,  Unitarians,  Frienda,  Catholics,  Universalists,  Freewill  Btf- 
tists.  Christian  Band,  Swedenborgians,  Shakera,  &e.  fcc.  The  first  three  of  tbex,  {^ 
differing  greatly  in  number  of  ministers,  churches,  and  church  members,)  are  sopposK 
to  embrace  about  three  fourths  of  the  State  ;  and  all  the  remaining  denominatioo<,  ^ 
other  fourth.  Thia  last  fourth,  however,  ia  probably  greater  than  either  of  tbe  otben 
There  are  209  Congregational  churches;  107  pastors;  about  40  stated  suppiiej;tiK 
about  60  others  who  are  preachers,  some  few  of  whom  are  oflScers  in  tbe  CoWtp  i 
Brunswick,  and  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor,  but  much  the  greater  posits 
misaionariea  in  the  feeble  churches  and  waste  places.  The  numlier  of  church  member; 
is  a  little  more  than  17,000.  Three  of  the  churches,  which  were  originally  Coor^' 
tional,  have  become  Unitarian ;  the  First  Church  In  Eennebunk,  York  County ;  the  Ti^ 
Church  in  Portland,  Cumberland  County ;  and  the  First  Church  in  Castloe,  Htncod 
County.  One  or  more  Congregattonal  churches,  however,  have  since  Iweo  orgsoiieda 
each  of  those  places.  Some  of  the  churches,  in  their  first  organization,  assaroed  the 
Preabyterian  form  of  government ;  as  those  in  Georgetown,  New  Castle,  Bniosvict, 
Boothbay,  Bristol,  Topsham,  Warren,  Gray,  Scarborough,  Windham,  Turner  and  Ca- 
naan. ^Butasall  theae  aoon  changed  their  form  of  government  to  Congregationil,  ^i^e 

of  them  before  the  settlement  of  the  ministry,  and  most  of  the  others  at  the  close  of  tbe 
labors  of  their  first  pastor,  and  as  there  is  now  no  Presbyterian  minister  or  charcb  s 
the  State ;  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  advert  to  this  circumstance,  in  tbe  noticefR 
tbe  respective  churches.  A  little  more  than  four  fifihs  of  all  the  Congregational  chartbes 
have  been  aided,  at  some  time,  in  the  support  of  the  gospel,  by  the  Maine  Mifiioaary 
Society ;  and  about  one  half  are  aided  from  the  same  aource,  at  the  preaent  date. 

Maine,  from  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  territory  and  rapidly  increasing  popolatioB, 
muat,  in  due  time,  aaaume  some  weight  in  the  Union.  Having  almost  800  miles  of  %>* 
coast,  and  many  navigable  rivers  to  accommodate  the  interior,  will  secure  to  hereat* 
nenee  in  agriculturaf  and  commercial  interests.  At  the  time  of  the  separation  m 
Massachusetts,  and  the  erection  of  the  District  of  Maine  into  a  State,  March  15, 1^< 
the  Bank  capital  was  $1,770,000;  Shipping,  140,878  tons ;  and  the  populatioo,  29S<^ 
These  have  greatly  increased  since  that  period.  The  population  in  1880,  was  399,^! 
in  1887,  it  was  473,245 ;  and  in  1840,  the  census  gives  601,796. 

Hallowxll,  August,  1841. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  AND  CHIEF  MAGISTRATES  OP 

NEW  ENGLAND, 

FROM    1620    TO    1820. 

[B7  Jacob  B.  Moobb,  £«].,  Momhar  of  the  Now  Hampihiro  and  Now  York  Hiitorical  Sociotioi.] 

CoDliotied  fkom  p.  lO. 


WILLIAM  BRENTON. 

[Govonior  of  Rbodo  Ialand»  in  1660,  1661,  and  from  1666  to  1669.] 

William  Brknton  was  a  native  of  Hammersmith,  in  Middlesex,  England;  came  to 
this  country  in  1688,  and  was  admitted  a  freeman  at  Boston,  14th  May,  1684.  He 
brought  with  him  a  considerable  estate ;  and,  although  young  at  this  period,  he  was,  in 
1686,  chosen  one  of  the  three  deputies  of  Boston  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  same  post  during  the  five  following  years.  As  showing  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  and  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Brenton  was  held  by  the  citizens, 
the  fact  may  be  mentioned,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Boston,  80th  November, 
1635,  he  was  placed  upon  a  committee  who  were  empowered  **  to  set  pryses  upon  all 
cattell,  commodities,  victualls,  and  labourers  and  workmens  wages,*'  and  an  order  was 
passed,  **  that  noe  other  pryses  or  rates  should  be  given  or  taken."  In  August,  1686, 
we  find  Mr.  Brenton,  among  the  principal  citizens  of  Boston,  Winthrop,  Bellingham, 
Vane,  Leverett,  and  others,  contributing  to  a  fund  for  **  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school- 
master," which  laid  the  foundations  of  that  noble  system  of  free  schools,  which  has  l>een 
the  glory  of  New  England. 

The  banishment  of  Roger  Williams  was  followed  by  the  exile  of  the  venerable  John 
Clarke,  and  bis  little  band  of  followers.  Proceeding  south,  they  were  advised  by  Williams 
to  settle  at  Aquetneck,  (Rhode  Island,)  and  he  tendered  his  good  offices  with  the  great 
Narraghansett  sachems  to  procure  for  them  a  deed  of  the  island.  On  the  7th  March, 
1688,  Mr.  Clarke  and  his  associates,  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  formed  their  voluntary 
compact  as  a  community  of  freemen,  bound,  not  by  chartered  or  conventional  stipulations, 
but  by  moral  and  religious  principles,  on  the  basis  of  freedom  in  the  worship  of  God.  Do 
the  24th  March  following,  through  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams  and  Sir  Harry  Vane,  a 
deed  of  Aquetneck  and  other  islands  in  the  Narraghansett  bay,  was  procured  from  the 
great  sachems  Canonicus  and  Miantonimo.  Mr.  Clarke  and  bis  friends  iinmediaiely 
commenced  their  settlement  at  Pocaasett,  (Portsmouth,)  and  in  the  following  year  the 
foundations  of  the  beautiful  town  of  Newport  were  laid. 

Mr.  Brenton,  who  had  resided  for  a  time  at  Taunton,  although  not  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  new  settlement,  soon  followed  his  friend  Clarke  to  Rhode  Island.  The 
little  community,  adopting  the  patriarchal  form  of  government,  on  the  day  of  their 
voluntary  association,  chose  a  judge  (William  Coddington)  "  to  do  ju!(tice  and  judgment, 
and  preserve  the  public  peace  ;"  and  he  continued  sole  judge  over  the  little  community 
until  2d  January,  1639,  when  three  elders  were  called  by  the  people  to  his  assistance. 
One  of  these  was  William  Brenton.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  station 
until  12th  March,  1640,  when  the  style  of  the  government  was  changed,  the  first  magis- 
trate having  the  title  of  governor,  and  the  second,  that  of  deputy  governor.  Mr.  Brenton 
was  chosen  to  this  latter  office  during  the  several  years  following,  until  the  first  patent  of 
Rhode  Island  was  obtained,  in  1644.  In  1647,  under  powers  derived  from  this  patent, 
the  general  assembly  of  the  province,  as  it  was  now  called,  adopted  a  co<le  of  laws,  and 
established  a  new  form  of  government  for  their  administration.  The  civil  power  was 
vested  in  a  President  and  four  assistants,  who  were  to  be  chosen  annually,  and  by  a 
special  commisf»lon  they  were  also  made  judges  of  the  court  of  trials.  Mr.  Brenton  was 
repeatedly  chosen  one  of  the  Assistants,  and  In  1660  and  1661,  was  elected  President. 

In  the  body  of  laws  now  in  operation  in  this  flourishing  little  colony,  the  widest 
toleration  and  unrestricted  freedom  in  all  matters  of  conscience  were  distinctly  proclaimed. 
It  was  *'  ordered  by  the  general  court,  that  all  men  may  walk  as  their  own  consciences 
persuade  them,  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God.  And  let  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High 
walk  together  In  this  Colony,  without  molestation,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  their  God, 
forever  and  ever." 

In  April,  1663,  some  difficulty  as  to  the  boundary  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  having  occurred  between  Winthrop  and  Clarke,  the  agents  of  the  respective  colonies, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  umpirage  of  Brenton  and  others,  who  adjusted  the  con- 
troveny.    On  the  8th  July,  1668,  Charles  II.  granted  the  existing  Charter  of  Rhode 
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Island ;  Id  which  Benedict  Arnold,  was  named  as  first  governor,  and  William  Breotso, 
as  ihe  first  deputy  governor,  under  the  royal  patent.  Mr.  Breoton  was  aoDualW 
appointed  to  this  office  until  1666,  when  he  was  elected  governor,  and  continued  io  ihii 
office  under  successive  elections  until  1669,  when  he  retired  irom  the  public  servKe 
altogether. 

Governor  Brenton  was  a  large  land  proprietor,  and  in  addition  to  the  tracts  which  be 
owned  on  Rhode  Island  and  Narraghansett,  he  purchased  Metapoiset  neck  (in  Swukt, 
Ms.)  of  King  Philip,  with  the  further  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  sachem,  *'  that  if  em 
the  lands  next  adjacent  unto  this  neck  be  sold,  he  [Brenton]  should  have  the  reM  » 
equal  terms."  Sometime  before  1658,  the  large  and  beauti5il  tract  of  land  lyiD;  cb 
Merrimack  river  in  New  Hampshire,  known  as  the  *'  Brenton  farm,^  was  granted  by  -itt 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  to  Mr.  Brenton  ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  Tisiied 
that  portion  of  the  country.  Brenton's  Point,  on  the  extremity  of  Rhode  Island,  sad  kh 
the  site  occupied  by  the  government  fortifications,  was  so  named  from  its  former  pro- 
prietor. Governor  Brenton  was  alra  one  of  the  seven  original  purchasers  of  Pettequios- 
cut,  (South  Kingston,)  in  Rhode  Island.  He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  die<i£ 
Newport,  in  1674.  His  children  were,  I.  Jahleel,  who  died  8th  November,  1732,leaTi£,7 
no  children.  He  was  collector  and  surveyor  of  the  customs  in  New  EngUad,  uodr 
William  and  Mary ;  the  same  who  had  the  controversy  with  Sir  William  Phipps,  to  16H 
mentioned  by  Hutchinson.  2.  William,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Bristol,  so: 
is  supposed  to  have  died  there.  3.  Ebeoezer,  who  settled  at  Swansey,  bad  four  elitkircc. 
and  died  in  1710.  4.  Sarah,  who  married  Joseph  Elliott,  of  Guilibrd,  Ct.  5.  MehiuU, 
who  married  Joseph  Brown,  of  Charlestown,  Ms.  6.  Abigail,  who  married  SiepiKc 
Burton,  of  Bristol ;  and  7.  Elizabeth,  who  married  John  Pool,  of  Boston. 

Jahleel  Brenton,  son  of  William,  and  grandson  of  the  governor,  married  first,  Tnuee*- 
eldest  daughter  of  Governor  Cranston.  She  died  2d  February,  1740.  His  secoad  wife 
was  Mary,  the  widow  of  John  Scott.  She  died  in  May,  1760.  He  bad  tweoty-t*. 
children.  His  fourth  son,  Jahleel,  born  22d  October,  1729,  entered  the  British  lUTyis 
his  youth,  and  having  distinguished  himself  in  service,  roee  to  the  rank  of  Admiral.  He 
died  in  1802.  His  son  Jahleel,  was  also  hred  to  the  sea,  rose  to  be  an  Admiral,  lod  n 
knighted  in  1810.  Another  son  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  British  navy.  It  i^ 
believed  that  most  of  the  family  of  Brenton,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  BeT> 
lution,  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  in  whose  service  so  many  of  the  name  have  betJi 
distinguished. 

JOHN  BROOKS. 

[Goveroor  irf'MafMcbnMits,  from  1816  to  I8S1] 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  few  public  men  to  enjoy  during  their  lives — and  of  ^"^ 
fewer,  perhaps,  to  deserve— those  substantial  proofs  of  a  wide-spread  popular  rerinL 
which  were  exhibited  towards  Governor  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts.  His  was  t  pops- 
larity,  whose  foundations  were  not  built  upon  the  sands  of  partisan  strife,  and  which  owK 
none  of  its  growth  and  luxuriance  to  political  combinations.  A  conspicuous  actor  iD  iL< 
great  drama  of  the  revolution,  he  came  out  of  the  contest  with  laurels ;  and  preserrii^p 
character  unsullied,  in  the  various  civil  stations  to  which  he  was  alterwards  adTanf«<i> 
and  above  all  exhibiting  to  the  world  a  patriotism  which  was  large  enough  to  embnce 
the  good  of  all  mankind,  he  was,  during  a  long  life,  the  favorite  of  the  people  of  ^ 
native  State. 

John  Brooks  was  born  at  Medfbrd.  MassachusetU,  in  1752.  His  father,  Capt  Calei 
Brooks,  was  a  respectable  farmer  of  that  ancient  town;  and  his  great* grAodlaiher. 
Ebeneaer  Brooks,  was  the  son  of  Caleb  Brooks,  of  Concord,  who  was  admitted  a  freents 
in  1654,  removed  to  Medford  in  1672,  and  died  29th  July,  1696.  The  early  jetr^ti 
John  Brooks  were  spent  upon  his  father's  farm,  in  the  daily  toil  of  a  thrifty  husbaodintf. 
He  enjoyed  no  other  opportunities  of  education,  but  those  of  the  town  schools,  in  ffb'^^* 
however,  he  contrived  to  master  sufficient  of  the  Latin,  to  enable  him  to  enter  upoo  i^ 
study  of  the  medical  profession.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  as  ao  appiYoi'" 
by  indentures  for  seven  years,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Simon  Tuns,  of  Medford,  h\m^ 
an  accomplished  scholar,  distinguished  in  his  profession,  and  a  most  faitbfal  tetcbet. 
Brooks  was  as  diligent  and  persevering  a  scholar  as  his  master  could  desire,  sod  a  recip- 
rocal esteem  grew  up  between  them,  which  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  latter.  The 
akill  and  attention  of  Dr.  Tufts,  and  the  indefatigable  attenUon  of  his  pupil,  supplied  the 
deficiencies  arising  from  the  want  of  a  liberal  education.  Brooks  made  rapid  progress  a 
medical  science,  and  began  to  treasure  up  the  fruits,  so  valuable  to  the  practitiooer,  ol  > 
judicious  practical  observation.  Here,  as  the  amiable  traits  of  his  character  were  mort 
fully  developed,  he  became  not  only  an  agreeable  Inmate  of  the  family,  but  the  d^^^ 
of  all  the  youth  of  the  neighborhood.  He  early  began  to  manifest  that  talent  for  iniiit>>7 
discipline,  which  waa  displayed  at  a  subsequent  period  of  life.  In  the  hoars  of  relai'f''''' 
from  study,  he  amused  himself  and  Gompanions  with  the  exerdte  and  drill  of  the  loMitf* 
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The  boys  collected  about  him ;  he  formed  them  into  companies,  and  trained  and  exercised 
them  in  all  the  duties  of  military  discipline.  Many  a  time  and  oft,  was  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  preceptor's  dwellinif  converted  by  these  young  warriors  into  a  miniature  training- 
field,  on  which  were  displayed  **  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.'* 

While  engaged  at  this  school,  yoong  Broofcs  became  acquainted  with  Benjamin 
Thompson,  afterwards  Count  Rumford,  and  a  friendly  correspondence  was  kept  up 
between  them  until  the  death  of  the  Count,  in  1814. 

Having  finished  his  studies^  Or.  Brooks,  in  1774,  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Reading.  He  had  scarcely  had  time,  however,  to 
establish  himself  in  business,  before  the  symptoms  of  the  approaching  storm  of  the  revo- 
lution were  seen;  and  his  was  not  the  spirit  to  rest  quiet,  as  the  crisis  approached.  As 
the  voice  of  resistance  was  heard  echoing  from  viHace  to  village,  the  hearts  of  the  gallant 
youth  of  the  country  responded  to  the  summons ;  and  preparations  for  the  field  superseded 
all  the  minor  concerns  of  life.  A  company  of  minute-men  was  raised  in  town,  and 
Brooks  was  chosen  its  commander.  He  was  indefatigable  in  drilling  and  disciplining 
them,  having  first  gained  the  requisite  knowledge  by  observing  the  exercises  and  drill  of 
the  British  sddiery  in  Boston.  It  was  but  a  brief  period  before  his  country  called  for  his 
services. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  alarm  was  spread,  of  the  hostile 
intentions  of  the  British.  They  had  taken  the  precaution  to  station  sentinels  along  the 
road,  from  Boston  to  Concord,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  all  communication  with  the 
country ;  but  the  messengers  despatched  by  Dr.  Warren,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
enemy,  and  before  the  morning  of  the  I9ih  April,  the  miHtia  of  the  surrounding  country 
was  in  arms.  Brooks  inetantiv  marched  with  such  of  his  company  as  were  prepared,  and 
ordered  the  rest  to  follow.  They  were  delayed  on  the  road  by  the  orders  of  a  superior 
officer;  but  Brooks,  then  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  brave  youns  men  of 
bis  company,  pushed  on  towards  Concord,  and  as  they  drew  near  to  the  town,  they  met 
the  whole  force  of  the  British  returning.  He  immediately  ordered  his  corps  to  ptaoe 
themselves  behind  the  bams  and  fences,  and  fire  continually  on  the  enemy.  Tliey  did 
great  execution,  and  contributed  much  to  produce  that  panic  with  which  the  proud,  but 
humbled  British  troops  returned  to  their  quarters  in  Boston. 

The  calm  courage  and  military  »kill  displayed  by  young  Brooks,  on  this  occasion, 
remarkable  in  one  who  had  never  seen  a  battle,  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  had 
the  direction  of  public  aflfairs ;  and  he  soon  after  received  the  commission  of  Major  in  the 
continental  army.  He  now  entered  oa  the  duties  of  a  soldier  with  ardor,  and  devoted 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  profession  of  arms  and  the  cause  of  his  country. 

When  the  American  troops  were  preparing  to  fortify  Bunker*s  Hill,  Major  Brooks 
volunteered  his  services,  and  was  active  during  the  whole  night  of  the  16th  June,  in 
throwing  up  intrenchments,  reconnoltoring  the  ground,  and  watching  the  movements  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  I7th,  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  enemy  were 
making  preparations  for  an  assault,  he  was  despatched  by  Colonel  Prescott  as  a  confi- 
dential officer  to  inform  General  Ward,  then  at  Cambridge,  of  the  movements,  and  te 
press  him  to  send  on  reinforcements.  Not  a  horse  could  be  procured  for  this  service, 
and  he  went  on  foot.  Tliis  duty  prevented  his  being  engaged  in  that  glorious  battle, 
which  has  immortalleed  the  heroes  who  were  engaged  in  it,  and  consecrated  the  ground 
to  freedom  and  fame. 

The  fine  military  deportment  and  gentlemanly  manners  of  Major  Brooks,  bad  already 
secured  to  him  the  favor  of  his  superiors,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  equals.  He 
had  also  made  such  acquisitions  in  military  tactics,  that  he  was  consulted  by  superior 
officers  on  a  system  of  discipline  to  be  introduced  into  the  army.  He  now  applied  him- 
self with  renewed  diligence  to  this  important  branch  of  duty,  and  soon  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  disciplinarian.  The  corps  he  commanded  were  distinguished  during  the 
whole  war,  for  the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  evinced  by  their  gallant  conduct  in 
battle,  and  by  their  regular  movements  in  retreat.  He  was  considered  second  only  to  the 
celebrated  Baron  Steut>en,  in  his  knowledge  of  tactics.  After  the  Baron  joined  the  army, 
and  was  appointed  Inspector  General,  Major  Brooks  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
arduous  duty  of  introducing  into  the  army,  a  uniform  system  of  exercise  and  manoeuvres. 

At  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  in  October,  1776,  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged 
was  the  last  to  quit  the  field,  and  it  retired  under  his  command  with  the  steadiness  of 
veteran  soldiers,  and  received  the  acknowledgments  of  Washington  for  Its  gallant  conduct. 
In  the  following  year.  Major  Brooks  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  In 
the  eighth  Massachusetts  regiment,  the  command  of  which  devolved  on  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  illness  of  the  Colonel. 

On  the  8d  August,  1777,  the  British  Colonel,  St.  Leger,  with  a  force  of  1,600  men, 
invested  Fort  Schuyler,  then  garri^ned  by  about  600  troops  from  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, under  the  command  of  Col.  Gansevert.  Col.  brooks  was  dispatched  with  a 
command  under  General  Arnold  to  attack  the  besiegers.  Advancing  towards  the  enemy, 
he  captured  Major  Butler,  and  found  within  the  American  linea  one  Cuyler»  a  proprietor 
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of  a  handsome  estate  in  the  vicinity,  who,  from  having  been  much  with  the  enemy,  bid 
been  talcen  up  as  a  spy.  Colonel  Brooks  proposed  that  this  man  sliould  be  employed  mi 
messenf^r  to  spread  an  alarm,  in  order  to  induce  the  «nemy  to  retreat  from  before  Fort 
Schuyler.  Gen.  Arnold  aoon  alter  arrived,  and  approving  the  scheme,  it  was  arraofe^ 
that  Cuyler  should  be  liberated,  and  bis  estate  secured  to  him,  on  the  condition  thit  be 
would  return  to  tl>e  British  camp,  and  make  such  exaggerated  reports  of  General  Amolfi 
force  as  to  alarm  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  The  stratagem  was  succesiful.  Tbe 
Indians  instantly  determined  to  quit  the  ground,  and  make  their  escape;  oor  was  it  in  the 
power  of  St.  l^ger  and  his  officers,  with  all  their  arts  of  persuasion,  to  prevent  iL 
Finding  himself  thus  suddenly  deserted  by  700  or  800  of  these  important  aoxilurie*.  Sl 
Leger  decamped  in  the  greatest  hurry  and  confusion,  and  returned  to  Montreal,  leaiiag 
his  tenls,  witli  a  large  portion  of  his  artillery  and  stores,  on  the  field. 

The  great  victory  of  Saratoga,  and  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  bis  army,  on  the  7ih 
October,  1777,  may  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  Coiooci 
Brooks  and  his  regiment.  When  the  impetuous  Arnold,  who  had  attempted  to  force  thfe 
intrenchments  of  the  enemy  at  Stillwater,  and  being  wounded,  having  his  horse  ikoc 
under  him,  was  borne  from  the  field,  and  his  men  driven  back — Col.  Brooks,  who  wum 
the  left  of  Arnold's  detachment,  came  up  to  the  assault.  With  fearless  intrepidiiy,  M 
led  on  his  regiment,  turning  the  right  of  the  enemy ;  stormed  their  intrenchments,  eoier- 
ing  them  at  the  head  of  his  men  sword  in  hand,  and  put  to  rout  the  veteran  Gernta 
troops  which  defended  them.  Col.  Brooks  bravely  maintaining  the  ground  he  htd  giioc^i. 
the  British  troops  immediately  after  fell  back  upon  Saratoga,  where  the  royal  annj 
surrendered  to  Gates.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  brilliant  action  just  mentioned,  ibii 
Colonel  Brooks  wrote  to  a  friend—*'  We  have  met  the  British  and  Hessians,  and  bare 
l>eat  them ;  and,  not  content  with  this  victory,  we  have  assaulted  their  intreochmeD'is, 
and  carried  them." 

In  the  memorable  battle  of  Monmouth,  Col.  Brooks  was  the  acting  Adjutant  Geoen!. 
and  on  this  as  on  all  other  occasions  was  distinguished  for  his  coolness  and  bravery. 

Again,  in  that  sUll  more  fearful  crisis,  in  March,  1783,  at  Newburgh,  where  a  coospir- 
acy  of  aome  of  the  officers,  excited  by  the  publicatwn  of  inflammatory  anonymous  ieiten. 
had  well  nigh  disgraced  the  American  army,  and  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  cooDtr>',ib« 
patriotism  and  foresight  of  Colonel  Brooks  was  manifested.  On  this  occs»ioo,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  whom  this  was  the  most  trying  period  of  his  life,  rode  op  s 
Brooks,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  liow  the  officers  stood  afiected;  and  expreaeed  t)i« 
wish  that  he  would  keep  his  officers  wiihin  their  quarters,  to  prevent  their  attendance  ob 
the  insurgent  loeellng.  Brooks  replied,  **  Sir,  I  have  anticipated  your  wishes,  sod  oy 
orders  are  given.*'  Washington,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  took  him  by  the  hand,  aodsii^. 
**  Colonel  Brooks,  this  is  just  what  I  expected  of  you.*'  He  was  one  of  the  coniroiiiee 
who  afterwards  brought  forward  the  resolutions  of  the  officers,  expressing  their  abhorreo« 
of  this  vile  plot;  and  by  a  memorandum  inserted  in  a  volume  of  Washington's  letters  10 
Governor  Trumbull,  in  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  it  appeara  thit 
Colonel  Brooks  wrote  the  address  presented  by  the  officers  to  General  Wasbini^too.  00 
the  5tb  June,  1783.  Washington  did  not  forget  these  and  other  services  of  Col.  Broolk$: 
and  afterwards,  when,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  he  visited  Massachusetts,  a 
1789,  he  appeared  solicitous  to  show  him,  that  he  cherished  for  him  a  strong  perwoil 
regard.  When  leaving  Boston  for  Salem,  lest  he  might  miss  a  future  opportunity,  be 
changed  his  route  by  way  of  General  Brooks's  residence,  in  order  that  he  might  take  lean 
of  his  friend  and  compatriot  in  arms. 

In  1791,  General  Brooks  was  appointed  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  whicli 
office  he  held  until  December,  1796,  when  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  the  Cuetons. 
In  April,  1792,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier  General,  and  in  1800,  a  Major  General  io  (be 
army  of  the  United  States;  but  believing  that  the  exigencies  of  the  country  were  not  a 
a  character  to  require  of  him  a  second  sacrifice  of  domestic  comforts,  he  declined  (be 
appointuients. 

From  the  army,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  Colonel  Brooks  had  retoron 
to  private  life,  free  from  the  vices  incident  to  the  camp,  and  rich  in  honors  and  the  esteem 
of  bis  countrymen:  but  without  property,  or  the  means  of  providing  for  his  family,  except 
by  resuming  his  profession.  His  early  friend  and  teacher,  Dr.  Tufts,  who  had  becon)« 
infirm  and  advanced  in  years,  relinquished  his  practice  into  the  hands  of  his  favorite 
pupil.  Dr.  Brooks  accordingly  resumed  the  practice  of  physic  under  the  mort  flatteriog 
auspices  in  his  native  town.  His  practice  soon  became  extensive  and  lucrative.  Aft 
physician,  he  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  practitioners.  His  mind  was  well  fomL<fae<l 
with  scientific  and  practical  knowledge.  He  was  accurate  in  his  investigations,  and  clear 
in  his  deductions.  He  was  watchful  and  prudent,  rather  than  bold.  His  manoert  ff^ 
dignified  and  benign ;  and  his  kind  offices  were  peculiarly  acceptable,  from  the  felicitoitf 
manner  in  which  he  performed  them.  ... 

Notwithstanding  he  was  enjoying  an  extensive  practice,  we  have  seen  (hat  he  s(i'< 
took  A  deep  interest  in  public  afiaira.    fie  was  called  to  various  civU  and  milituy  fO^i^ 
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In  the  State  as  well  as  the  nation.  For  many  years,  he  was  Major  General  of  the  militia 
of  Middlesex  county,  and  made  his  division,  in  its  spirit  and  discipline,  a  model  for  the 
militia  of  the  State.  During  the  insurrection  of  1786,  bis  division  was  very  efficient  in 
their  protection  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  support  of  government  At  this  period,  General 
Brooks  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  gave  a  warm  support  to  the  energetie 
measures  of  Governor  fiowdoin,  in  defence  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  auo  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  was  one  of  its 
most  zealous  advocates.  As  delegate,  representative,  senator,  and  counsellor  of  state, 
offices  which  be  held  successively,  General  Brooks  sustained  the  exalted  character  which 
he  had  acquired  under  the  eye  of  Washington.  During  the  crisis  of  the  war  of  1812,  he 
wae  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts,  and  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of 
•Chat  office,  with  a  prudence  and  discretion,  amid  the  most  trying  circumstances,  that  won 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  people. 

On  the  retirement  of  Governor  Strong,  in  1816,  General  Brooks  was  selected  as  the 
candidate  to  succeed  him,  and  was  chosen  by  an  almost  overwhelming  suffi-age.  His 
▼ery  name  acted  as  a  talisman  to  disarm  party  spirit  of  its  virulence,  and  thousands  of 
•citizens,  who  differed  on  other  subjects,  united  In  their  support  of  General  Brooks.  For 
six  years  in  succession,  he  was  re-elected  to  that  high  and  responsible  office,  presiding 
with  great  dignity  and  faithfulness,  and  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  people,  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1823,  he  declined  a  re-election,  and  retired  to 
private  life. — His  death  look  place  on  the  Ist  March,  1825,  when  he  was  nearly  73  years 
of  age.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  connected  himself  with  the  church  in  Medford, 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Dr.  Osgood.  In  private  life,  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  and 
the  people  of  his  own  town  were  wont  to  confide  to  him  their  differences  and  disputes ; 
and  so  judicious  were  his  coun.«els,  that  it  was  remarked  by  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Medford, 
that  he  had  no  professional  business,  as  Governor  Brooks  bad  the  rare  faculty  of  making 
people  adjust  their  differences  without  going  to  law. 

Governor  Brooks  was  a  distinguished  member,  and  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society ;  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  of  various  learned  and  literary  and 
benevolent  associations.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable  medical  library  to  the  society  of 
which  he  was  president. 

The  wife  of  Governor  Brooks  died  in  early  life.  He  had  one  daughter,  Lucy,  who 
married  Rev.  George  Oakley  Stewart,  of  Quebec,  afterwards  of  Kingston,  U.  C.  where 
flhe  died  in  December,  1814.  His  sons  were  Alexander  Scammel,  and  John,  both  of 
whom  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country.  The  former  is  a  colonel  of 
artillery  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  inherits  the  paternal  estate  in  Medford.  The  latter, 
beautiful  and  accomplished,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  died  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
heroically  fightin^^  for  his  country,  on  board  Perry's  flag-ship,  the  Lawrence,  Sept.  10, 
1818,  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

HENRY  BULL. 

[Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  in  1685,  and  1689.] 

Heivry  Bull,  a  native  of  South  Wales,  was  born  in  1609,  and  removed  to  New 
England,  among  the  early  colonists,  in  1636.  He  settled  at  Boston,  where  he  was  admitted 
a  freeman  in  1637.  This  was  a  period,  when  the  Wheelwright  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  little  commonwealth  of  the  Puritans  was  almost  rent  asunder  by  religious 
dissensions.  Mr.  Bull,  with  many  of  the  settlers  who  had  recfently  arrived,  joined  the 
party  of  those  who  were  advocates  of  the  most  liberal  tolerance  in  matters  of  religious 
faith.  He  became  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  ministrations  of  Wheelwright,  and  an 
admirer  of  the  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  Anne  Hutchinson.  When  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  published  its  anathema  against  the  heiesles  of  Wheelwright,  in  1687, 
Mr.  Bull  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  petition  in  his  favor ;  and  bis  name  was 
consequently  included  in  the  famous  order  of  the  court  for  disarming  fifly-eight  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  on  the  charge  of  promoting  sedition.  Indignant  at  this  act  of  intole- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  who  had  themselves  fled  from  persecution  in  the  father- 
land, Mr.  Bull  resolved  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere,  and  joined  the  little  company  of 
Dr.  John  Clarke,  who  purchased  Rhode  Island  of  the  Narraghan setts.  He  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  whose  names  appear  in  the  voluntary  compact  of  government  subscribed  by 
the  purchasers  of  Aquetneck.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1638,  Mr.  Bull  erected  a  dwelling- 
house  at  Pocassett,  where  he  remained  until  April  of  the  following  year,  when  he  entered 
into  a  written  agreement  with  eight  other  citizens,  **  to  propagate  a  plantation  in  the 
midst  of  the  island,  or  elsewhere.*^  They  formed  their  plantation  at  the  southerly  end  of 
the  island,  and  on  the  16th  May,  1639,  it  wm  named  Newport.  Providence  smiled  upon 
the  infant  settlement,  and  it  grew  apace. 

Mr.  Bull  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  early  proceedings  of  the  little  cok>ny,  and 
Although  a  man  of  unambitious  spirit,  during  the  forty  years  that  succeeded,  he  sustained, 
at  diflerent  tunesi  varimis  responaible  offices.    la  1672,  he  waa  chosen  deputy  governor. 
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lo  1685,  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  colony,  much  agtlnst  hie  own  inclinalioo,  whidi 
he  bad  repeatedly  declared  to  be  for  the  quiet  and  repoee  of  private  life.  For  tbec 
reasons,  and  on  account  of  his  advancing  age,  in  the  following  year  he  declined  i  re- 
election, with  the  view  of  retiring  from  public  employments  altogether. 

After  the  deposition  of  Governor  Andros,  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  lbs  fReiM 
of  Rhode  Island,  assembling  at  Newport,  oo  the  first  of  May,  1689,  determiosd  to  UWw 
ti^e  example  of  the  sister  colony,  and  to  resume  their  former  charter  and  gsfeniaui, 
abrogated  by  Andros.  Thev  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  their  osaal  pobv 
dAcers ;  and  as  the  choice  of  the  people  was  made  known,  one  after  another  declined  the 
honors  of  office,  few  being  found  who  were  bold  enough  to  accept  their  appointmcots, 
and  encounter  the  hasards  then  supposed  to  be  involved,  together  with  the  penook 
eonsequences  which  might  result  from  a  follore  of  the  enterprise.  It  wu  a  ioof  t:er 
before  the  government  could  be  organized.  The  hearts  of  the  honest  Quakers  qoaile^  l: 
the  thoughts  of  a  revolution,  which  their  proceedings  in  fact  contemplated,  am)  hz. 
which  tbey  perceived  it  was  now  too  late  to  recede.  Tlie  office  of  governor  wai  tenders. 
to  one  and  another  of  the  principal  citixens,  and  declined.  No  one  coukl  be  (imiDd,**/ 
had  sufficient  nerve  to  accept  the  poet  of  danger  and  responsibility,  until  the  name  o(t:< 
venerable  Governor  Bull,  then  four-score  years  of  age,  was  mentioned.  He  was  ippi>r> 
to,  and  at  once  accepted  the  station,  serving  until  the  next  election,  about  su  moot^.^ 
He  was  then  again  elected,  but  declined  any  further  service.  The  danger,  he  nmuif 
which  had  deterred  others  from  serving  the  colony  had  passed,  and  younger  Den  cxi: 
DOW  be  found  who  would  be  willing  lo  accept  the  office. 

Governor  Bull  died  at  Newport,  in  1693,  at  the  age  of  84.  His  remains  were  iotem: 
In  the  Coddington  burial  place,  where  a  plain,  unostentatious  slab  points  out  to  Uf 
passing  traveller  the  spot  where  repose  the  ashes  of  this  bold  and  fearless  patriot  B: 
house,  built  of  stone,  was  recently  standing  in  Newport,  and  the  patrimonial  etwet 
•till  in  possession  of  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  governor. 

Governor  Bull  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  died  in  1666.  Hf 
•econd  was  Anne,  widow  of  Governor  Easton  ;  she  died  in  1707.  He  had  four  cbikirc. 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  elder  brother,  Thomas  Bull,  was  an  officer  in ''< 
Pequot  war  of  1637,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  militia  of  Hartford  and  Saybrxt 
and  became  somewhat  distinguished  in  the  Connecticut  colony  for  his  successful  Ttuuui 
of  the  invasion  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New  York,  in  1675.* 

Governor  Bull  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  were  iDo<?r 
the  governors  and  other  magistrates  of  Rhode  Island,  for  nearly  a  century  foWamog  \'^ 
He  outlived  all  the  other  seventeen  original  associated  settlers  of  Rhode  Island. 

WILLIAM  BURNET. 

rGovemor  of  New  York  and  Now  JorieT,  from  1790  to  1728  :  and  of  Manaehnoetts  and  New  Bw^" 

in  1799  and  1799.] 

William  Burhet,  F.  R.  S.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  the  celebnt  - 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  was  bom  at  the  Hague,  in  March,  1688,  and  named  Wiiiir 
after  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  stood  god- father  at  his  baptism.  He  entered  Tmi' 
college,  in  Cambridge^  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  in  1702,  and  was  educated  to  i\\t['' 
fession  of  the  law.  Afler  having  completed  hid  education,  he  travelled  on  the  coduc^  ^ 
of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  in  1709,  published  an  **  Account  of  the  Icy  Mountiiiu  '• 
Switzeriand."  ,     ^ 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Burnet  to  the  government  of  New  Yort,  •' 
held  the  office  of  comptroller-general  of  Accounts  of  the  Customs  of  Engluid.  T|' 
office  was  worth  some  £1,200  per  annum  ;  but  having  become  involved  in  the  memon^' 

*  The  eliartor  of  Connecticut  wai  of  prior  date  to  the  patent  of  the  Dake  of  York ;  iMt  no  »^^^\ 
<bBt  prince,  under  the  title  of  Jantef  II.,  aceended  the  throne,  than  Sir  Edmand  Androa,  fovernoro'    ' 
Tork,  claimed  jnriidietion  over  all  that  portion  of  the  Connecticut  colony  lyin^  weat  ofConneciicflt  p''^ 
«nd  threatened  an  tnvaiton.    The  covernment  of  Connecticut  resinted  the  elaim,  and  aent  tronpito  -^^ 
Ijondon  and  Saybrook.    Joit  ai  tttey  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  the  hnatile  expedition  li<'*^"|\*' 
beaded  by  Androi  in  poraon.    The  legislature  of  the  colony,  then  in  senion,  aent  a  meraa^  to  Cap'  ''  . 
commanding  their  forcei  at  Saybrook,  to  propoie  a  reference  of  the  dispute  to  commissioner*.   A'  | * 
lequested  permission  to  land  under  the  |i]ni  of  the  fort,  when  he  would  consider  their  propoittian-  ^^ 
landing,  with  bis  retinae,  be  rejected  Ine  proposals  of  Capt.  Bull,  and  forthwith  comaaiMietl.  i" 
Majesty's  name,  that  the  Duke*s  patent,  and  bis  own  eomroissioo,  should  be  read.    Capt.  BslU-^ 
has  Majesty's  name,  commanded  Andros  to  forbear  the  reading.    The  governor,  flushed  witk  sn^i'r- <^ 
phatically  commanded  his  secretary  to  proceed  ;  when  Dull,  who  possessed  the  frame  of  a  Rercule*.* 
the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  forbade  him,  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  instantly  overawed  the  baogiity  g^^^^ 
The  captain,  then  moderating  bis  voice,  good-homoredly  reminded  Andros  that  he  bad  in  charge  •  "|^  ,^. 
to  deliver  bis  Eicelleney  from  the  general  court  of  Connecticut.    Andros,  somewhat  eoolso  io  hti  * 
petuosity,  and  discovering  that  he  had  a  bold  and  resolute  man  to  deal  with,  afler  looking  kjn  *'',['  ■'. 
the  face  for  a  few  minutes,  asked,  "  What's  your  name  ?"    The  captain  replied,  "  Mr  name  ii  nu" 
**  Bull  ?"  exclaimed  the  governor,  **  It  is  a  pitv  your  horns  were  not  tipped  with  silver."   FoiW  >° 
•ffocta,  Andros  retiirnsd  crast^lkilaa  to  New  York,  aad  was  ooi  toog  afiar  lacaliad  bj  tbs  king. 
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South- Sea  speculations,  which  ruined  so  many  fortunes  at  that  day,  Mr.  Burnet  desired  a 
change,  in  the  expecUtioii  of  retrieving  liis  fortune  in  a  new  sphere ;  and,  by  consent  of 
eoveroment,  arranged  an  exchange  of  offices  with  Governor  Hunter,  of  JNew  York,  who 
left  that  province  on  the  last  of  July,  1719,  and  had  spent  the  year  following  in  England. 
Gov.  Burnet's  commission  was  dated  19lb  May,  1720,  and  included  the  provinces  ofNew 
York  and  New  Jemey.     He  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  17lh  of  September,  published 
his  commission  on  the  29lh,  and  took  upon  himself  the  government.    Having  acquired  a 
full  aijd  accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  public  affairs  in  this  province,  by  repeated 
Interviews  with  Governor   Hunter,  and  being  withal  a  man  of  enlarged  and   capacious 
views.  Gov.  Burnet  commenced  his  administration  with  vigorous  measures,  designed  to 
ensure  the  future  safety  of  the  province,  and  the  ascendency  of  British  power  in  the 
colonies ;  for  which  he  foresaw  that  there  would  be  sooner  or  later  a  struggle  between 
the  two  great  powers,  which  had  got  foothold  upon  the  continent.     He  saw  through  the 
covert  designs  of  the  French,  and  the  means  they  were  adopting  to  unite  the  Indians, 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi,  against  the  English ;  and  adopted  counteracting 
and  defensive  measures.    In  his  first  speech  to  tlie  legislature,  on  the  13tb  October,  be 
expressed  his  views  with  great  freedom,  and  endeavored  to  arouse  the  apprehensions  of 
the  members.    He  recommended,  as  one  of  the  first  steps,  the  prohibition  of  all  sales  to 
the  French,  of  articles  suited  to  the  Indian  trade.    This  was  a  wise  measure  of  precau- 
tion ;  for  it  was  by  means  of  the  goods  procured  at  Albany  and  New  York,  that  the 
French  were  enabled  to  tamper  with  the  Indians,  and  incite  them  against  the  English. 
Gov.  Burnet  saw  that  supplying  the  Indians  directly  with  the  articles  they  wanted, 
would  annihilate  the  influence  of  the  Canadians  over  the  Indians.    The  traders  and  fac- 
tors raised  a  great  clamor ;  the  Governor  was  bitterly  assailed  ;  and  efforts  were  made  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  measure,  but  without  effect — the  Governor  being  resolved  not  to 
be  diverted  from  the  course  which  he  clearly  saw  to  be  dictated  by  the  soundest  pru- 
dence and  regard  for  the  public  safety. 

The  design  was  entertained  by  the  French  to  establish  a  chain  of  posts  from  Canada 
to  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  circumscribing  and  confining  the  limits  of  the  English 
colonies  to  narrow  strips  of  territory  along  the  sea^coast.  To  frustrate  this  scheme.  Gov. 
Burnet  determined  to  obtain  command  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  1722,  established  a  trad- 
ing house  at  Oswego,  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas.  Trusty  persons  were  also  appointed 
to  reside  among  the  Onondagas,  then  possessing  the  centre  of  the  territory  of  the  Five 
Nations,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  direct  trade  with  the  natives. 

During  the  year  1722,  a  congress  was  held  at  Albany,  attended  by  the  governors  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  at  which  the  ancient  friendship  with  the  Indians 
was  renewed.  Here  Gov.  Burnet,  with  politic  foresight,  prevailed  upon  them  to  send  t 
message  to  the  Eastern  Indians,  threatening  them  with  war,  unless  they  concluded  » 
peace  with  the  English  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  then  greatly 
harassed  by  their  incursions. 

Governor  Burnet  met  the  asfembly  of  New  Jersey  soon  after  his  arrival ;  and  after  » 
brief  session  dissolved  that  body,  and  ordered  a  new  election.  His  policy  here  seems  to 
have  been  different  from  that  adopted  in  New  York,  where  he  continued  the  assembly, 
which  he  found  existing  on  his  arrival,  until  the  peop\e  fearful  that  their  repre»entative$ 
might  be  eonrupted  by  executive  power,  clamorously  demanded  a  dissolution.  In  his 
address  to  the  new  assembly  in  New  Jersey,  Gov.  Burnet,  after  recommending  the  King's 
service  to  their  earnest  consideration,  and  such  ample  support  of  the  government  as 
would  comport  with  the  honor  of  his  Majesty,  says,  "  I  must  recommend  you  not  to  think 
of  me" — a  course  very  different  from  that  which  he  afterwards  adopted  in  Massachusetts, 
on  the  subject  of  his  salary.  The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  voted  him  a  salary  of  jC500, 
which  was  very  acceptable  ;  and  a  good  degree  of  harmony  subsisted  during  the  whole 
of  his  administration. 

During  the  administration  of  Gov.  Buruet,  a  bill  was  submitted  to  the  assembly  in  New 
Jersey,  bearing  the  title  of  *<  ^n  act  against  denying  the  Dimnity  of  owr  Saviour  JetuB 
Chritt,  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  tKe  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
spreading  atheistical  books."  It  was  said  to  have  been  favored  by  the  Governor,  but  I 
nnd  no  evidence  of  this  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  the  known  opinions  of  the  governor  were 
more  likely  to  induce  an  opposite  course  of  conduct.    The  bill  was  not  adopted. 

Governor  Burnet  was  a  well  read  scholar,  a  man  of  sense  and  of  good  breeding,  and 
possessed  a  sprightly,  social  disposition,  which  his  love  of  study  restrained  from  excess. 
He  cultivated  successfully  the  arts  of  popularity.  Without  affecUtkm  of  pomp,  he  mingled 
freely  with  the  respectable  families  in  his  government,  and  became  much  admired  for  his 
courtly  and  agreeable  manners.  In  public  matters,  he  consulted  freely  the  best  men  of 
the  province,  and  gave  all  the  weight  to  their  opinions  which  they  deserved.  Gov. 
Burnet  delighted  in  the  society  of  literary  men.  Dr.  Johnson,  president  of  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College,  was  among  the  number  of  his  friends  and  favorites.  But  this  intima- 
cy (says  the  biographer  of  Johnson)  at  length  brought  the  latter  into  some  perplexity  of 
nuod.    **  The  Governor,  whose  eccentrical  genius  was  not  to  be  confined  within  the 
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limits  of  orthodoxy,  bad  gpreedily  imbibed,  and  made  bimself  maaiter  of  the  prindplrs  of 
Dr.  Clarice,  relating  to  ine  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  Bishop  Hoadly,  relating  to  e6cla'u<d- 
cal  authorilv  ;  and  he  was  zealous  and  alert  in  hia  attempts  to  proselyte  hia  friends  lo  bis 
own  way  of  thinking.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  expectation  of  ancceedino  with  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  particular ;  as  he  knew  him  to  be  no  dogmatist,  but  iDqtiisitiTe,  and,  from  id 
impartial  love  of  truth,  willing  to  read  and  examine  any  thing  that  was  offered  bin.  Ac- 
cordingly he  assailed  him  with  all  his  strength  and  dexterity,  and  furnished  him  with  t* 
beat  books  that  had  been  written  by  Clarke,  Whiston,  Hoadly,  Jackaon,  Sykes,  slJ 
others  on  that  side  of  the  question,  both  in  the  Trinitarian  and  Bangorian  controvem. 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  read  thet:e  authors  willingly,  could  not  but  adnaire  them  as  writers,  K: 
was  much  shocked  with  observing  their  artifices  and  subtilties.  Yet,  had  it  not  beeo  '/ 
his  habitual  principle  and  resolution  to  act  impartially,  and  to  exnmine  things  with  \ht 

frreatest  care  and  exactness  on  both  sides,  he  would  have  been  in  no  small  danger  (>&' 
ndeed  for  some  time  he  was  actually  in  danger)  of  being  borne  down  by  the  weight:; 
their  reasonings,  or,  at  least,  deluded  by  the  plausible  appearance  of  their  argameDts."' 
Governor  Burnet  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  by  presents,  treaties,  n: 
complimentary  attentions,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  strong  impression  upon  their  ch»k 
The  French,  headed  by  the  Chevalier  de  Joncaire,  whose  jealousy  these  proceedior  ^'^ 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  did  not  fail  to  awaken,  promptly  endeavored  to  coiiDtenet^' 
measures.  Through  their  interest  with  the  Onondagas,  they  obtained  permission  to  buu 
a  fort  at  Niagara,  and  erect  a  store-house ;  but  as  soon  as  this  became  known  to  the  res 

*  Letttrfrom  Gov.  BumU  U  Uu  Rev,  Mr,  J^knten. 

Nkw  YosKfAog.  14,1727. 

Rbt.  8ia,— It  it  to  ntt  a  thing  in  tbif  coontry  to  find  one  that  raadf  booita  with  care  and  impariiij^ 
that  you  oeod  no  apology  for  borrowing,  but  you  givo  me  a  plearare  in  doing  it.  I  hate  lo  lanihemJ 
idle  upon  a  ihelf;  but  when  I  lend  them  to  •oeh  readers,  I  reckon  they  bring  me  iafood  tntereit. 

There  ii  no  need,  in  reading  a  controversy,  to  bo  of  one  lide  of  the  question  ;  it  is  rather  better  to  bet 
neither ;  and,  in  pointi  which  are  not  capable  of  demonstration,  perbapt  thoao  who  never  eotinl/ <ie»''' 
mine,  but  etill  are  in  some  •oipenee,  act  moit  rationally. 

Candor  and  temper  are  loflSeient  bonds  of  unity  without  aamenega  of  opinion. 

The  thing  that  alwaya  hung  most  in  my  mind  out  of  Dr.  Clarke's  book,  was,  that  these  was  hot  t^ 
possible  opinions  upon  the  sooject,  and  that  whoever  has  any  opinion  fixed^  has  one  of  the  three,  anl  i^'> 
all  other  opinions  are  mere  snir-dolusio'n,  and  mere  nothing,  however  plausibly  dissuieed.  ^ 

As  to  the  style  and  decency  of  writing,  which  you  comnnend  in  the  Doctor,  rt  i«  certainly  verytii^r 
and  It  is  oommonly  the  lot  of  the  most  unpopular  to  write  so:  whereas  those  who  ase  backed  by  onsSv^'^ 
are  apt  to  swagger.  I  remember  my  father  was  called  a  Soeiniao,  because  in  ooo  of  bis  books,  he  c:^ 
mends  the  serious,  modest  way  of  controversy.  But  this  is  no  proof  of  people's  being  right ;  io^i  *^^y 
ingly  I  remember  an  able  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  of  a  very  rising  young  nxf*^ 
said,  what  a  pity  be  had  not  been  pf  the  side  of  the  minority,  for  then  he  would  have  had  a  coapieu  tj^ 
inc,  but  as  be  was  on  the  winning  side,  It  was  a  great  chtooe  but  he  would  be  spoiled.  So  nock  a  b«t^ 
scnool  is  adversitv  than  prosperity  in  every  starn  and  profession  of  life.  As  to  the  three  opiauoi.' 
take  the  fashionable  one  to  bo  Sabellianism,  as  I  have  often  found  by  conversation,  of  which  Sociois'^*' 
ought  to  be  a  consequence,  though  seldom  drawn,  and  therefore  not  fairly  chargeable ;— the  niMt  bc;:^ 
mon  one,  Triiheism,  which  people  are  oftener  driven  to  by  dispute  than  that  thev  choose  it  ;'4»^'^ 
most  obvious  one,  that  of  the  inequality,  which  would  be  more  universal,  if  it  did  ool  sseoi  to  km  " 
Polytheism  j  though  not  so  much  ad  Triiheism  does*    I  send  the  books,  and  am,  sir. 

Your  most  humble  servant,  .._, 

W.  BrRNET. 


iMttr  from  ike  Rot,  Mr,  Johnson  to  Ooo,  Bttmet, 

Mat  tT  FLBASB  TOUR  ExcxLLViicT,— Dr.  Clarke's  writings  are  so  very  agreeaMo  and  i'*'''^"*?^ 
I  cannot  presently  be  disengaged  from  tliem,  when  I  have  once  got  lhi>m  under  my  eye ;  l^*'*rj  1^3. 
at  last  return  those  of  them  which  I  had  last,  with  my  humbh)  thanks  for  them  and  those  ki^  1^ 
which  accompanied  them  from  yonr  Eicelleney,  fall  of  very  wise  and  true  observations.  .  ^ 

But  as  to  the  last  of  them,  relating  to  the  three  opinions ;  if  8abelliaoiam  do  indeed  oeeessanijr'^\^ 
and  infer  Socinianism;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  common  orthodoxy  were  not  really  diSernit  '^  , 
bellianism.  provided  there  were  but   three  possible  opinions  on  this  subject,  I  should  readily  '**°?fV/, 
scribe  to  that  of  the  inequality;  for  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  great  manv  texts  of  Seriptvre  can  be>i^ 
accounted  for  upon  the  Socinian  hypothesis  ;  and  as  for  Tritheism,  that  is  demonstrably  and  i^^'^lf^^ 
sistent  with  reason  as  well  as  Scripture.    But  that  of  the  ineauality,  though  reasooabie  and  loieiup 
enough,  and  verv  well  accounting  for  most  texts  of  Scripture  relating  to  this  subject ;  yet  there  *'*r^ 
texts  which  f  wish  V  could,  but  cannot,  find  roconclloable  to  it  without  too  great  a  violence  ^^^}^^L, 
and  too  great  a  deviation  from  the  most  obvious  sense  and  meaning  of  them.    It  seems  to  iiie«      T^, 
there  must  be  a  fourth  hypothesis  possible,  though  it  may  not  be  comprehensible  or  explicable  }*^  u^' 
so  far  as  it  is  discovered  to  us  it  Is  intelligible,  and,  because  it  is  divinely  revealed,  must  bs  credible- 
I  shall  gladly  embrace  any  farther  light  on  this  subject.  .  ^ 

If  your  Excellency  removes  to  Boston,  as  tho  people  there  will,  no  donbt,  think  themselves  ^^.  ^ 
so  I  shall  be  very  gfad  in  particular  that  you  remove  no  furtlier  from  us,  and  that  it  will  yet  ^^^^ 
ticable  for  me  to  enjo]^  the  advantagea  of  that  condeecending  goodness  you  have  hitlierto  expresied  tov*^.^^ 
me.  And,  therefore,  if  I  may  yet  presume,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  your  Exeelleacyi '»  V^^ 
please  to  lend  me  any  other  good  book,  and  particularly  an  Italian  grammar,  after  the  maao*'^'  *'^^' 
for  the  French,  for  1  have  a  carioeity  to  looa  into  the  nature  of  that  language.    I  am, 


May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

X  ow  OMtt  hnmbla,  lb«. 
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of  the  Indian  coofederacy,  they  denounced  the  transaction  as  onaoihoriscd,  and  sent 
deputies  to  the  French,  commanding  them  to  discontinue  their  operations.  They  pro- 
ceeded, however,  to  tlie  completion  of  their  fort.  Gov.  Burnet,  in  the  mean  time,  exert- 
ed himwif  with  great  diligence  to  defeat  the  intrigues  of  the  French,  and  to  arouse  the 
British  Government  and  the  Six  Nations  to  a  resolute  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of 
France.  At  his  own  private  expense,  he  built  a  fort  and  trading-house  at  Oswego,  in 
defiance  of  the  menaces  of  tiie  Governor  of  Canada,  and  the  discouracemeots  interposed 
by  the  legislature,  who  now  hegan  to  be  ioduenced  by  the  clamors  of  those  who  were 
ioterested  in  the  interdicted  French  and  Indian  trade. 

But  however  zealously  Gov.  Burnet  had  exerted  himself  for  the  welfare  of  the  cohny, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fnilts  of  his  well-timed  meas«ires.  The  party  whose 
interests  were  affected— the  principal  merchants  and  men  of  wealth— had  gradually  in* 
creased  in  their  numbers  and  influence,  until  the  assembly  became  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  Governor.  His  interference  in  1724,  in  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  In  the 
French  church,  and  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  De  Lancey,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  pro- 
vince, operated  against  him.  The  decrees  which  be  had  made  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
then  recently  instituted,  and  which  took  a  range  before  unknown  in  the  colony,  also, 
Mve  great  dissatisfaction.  The  controversy  became  warm  and  somewhat  personal ;  and 
the  assembly  at  last,  on  the  25th  November,  1727,  passed  a  vote  protesting  against  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  **  as  assumed  to  be  set  op  here,"  as  the  **  greatest  grievance  the 
province  ever  felt,"  and  resolved  that  it  was  unwarrantable  and  oppressive,  and  that 
laws  should  be  passed  declaring  the  proceedings  and  decrees  of  said  Court  void.  The 
€rovemor  no  sooner  heard  of  these  proceedings,  than  he  summoned  the  members  before 
him,  and  dissolved  the  assembly. 

The  accession  of  George  Second,  in  1727,  gave  the  enemies  of  Burnet  new  hopes  of 
•access.  Through  the  intrigues  of  some  London  merchants,  and  the  Interest  of  CokNiel 
John  Montgomery,  Gov.  Burnet  was  removed  in  the  spring  of  1726,  and  his  place  given 
to  Montgomery.  This  gentlemsn,  who  in  point  of  talent  was  much  inferior  to  Burnet, 
had  been  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  new  monarch,  while  he  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  station  he  was  much  better  suited  to  fill  than  the  chair  of  a  royal  province. 

Governor  Burnet  was  now  (March  7,  1728,)  invested  with  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire,  as  the  successor  of  Shute ;  but  the  change  was  a  sore  dis- 
appointment to  him,  and  visiibly  affected  his  spirits.  He  had  become  greatly  attached 
to  New  York,  and  had  married  there.  He  had  conducted  himself  with  so  much  gener- 
osity and  disinterestedneis  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  that  he  had 'in  no  degree 
improved  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  could  carry  nothing  thence  with  him  to  New 
England  but  his  library,  which  he  brought  out  with  him  from  Britain.  The  hopes  which, 
on  taking  office  here,  he  had  entertained  of  repairing  his  estate,  were  now  dissipated ; 
and  to  add  to  his  alarms,  he  was  exchanging  a  government  of  comparative  quiet,  for  one 
which  had  been  distinguished  for  its  contentions. 

Governor  Montgomery  arrived  at  New  York,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1728,  and  on  the 
20th  assumed  the  government  of  that  province  and  New  Jersey.  By  the  same  arrival 
came  dispatches  for  Oor.  Burnet,  inclosing  his  oommission  for  New  England.  He  did 
not  leave  however,  until  the  July  following,  arriving  at  Boston  on  the  18th.  The  people 
of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  the  name  of  Burnet  was  a  pledge  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
hailed  the  new  appointment  with  Joy ;  and  a  cavalcade  was  formed  of  the  principal  In- 
habitants of  the  province,  joined  also  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  several  of  the 
counsellors  of  New  Hsmpshire,  who  repaired  to  Bristol,  and  from  thence  eacorted  the 
Governor  to  Boston.  And  such  a  multitude  of  carriages  and  liorsemen  thronged  to  meet 
his  approach,  that  he  entered  the  city  with  a  more  numerous  attendance  and  more  splen- 
did cavalcade  than  ever  before  or  since  graced  tho  arrival  of  a  British  Governor.  *  On 
the  24th  of  July,  he  made  his  first  address  to  the  assembly-^and,  like  I^rd  Belkmont,  he 
alluded  to  the  splendor  and  pomp  of  his  receptfon,  as  an  argument  in  proof  of  their  ahiiitv 
honorably  to  support  his  Majesty's  government  in  the  province.  The  worst  fears  which 
Gov.  Burnet  had  entertained  of  an  unquiet  administration  in  Massachusetts,  were  soon 
to  be  realized.  He  had  received  positive  instructions  from  the  crown,  to  insist  on  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  salary  in  t>oth  his  provinces ;  and  although  during  his  ad- 
ministration in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  he  had  exhibited  an  indifference  to  a  matter 
thus  affecting  his  personal  interests,  he  seems  to  have  made  it  his  earliest  and  most  eager 
concern  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hsmpshire. 

Governor  Bnmet  attended  the  session  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  was  heM  in  April  and  May,  1729,  after  which  he  vijilted  New  Hampshire 
but  once— on  the  7th  of  September,  1729.    He  was  well  received  in  that  province.    The 

*8ooo  aftor  arrivini^  at  Ronton,  Gor.  Burnet  wan  waited  opon  by  the  eorpor«tlon  r>l  klarvard  Cnll^fe, 
in  form.  '*to  talote  him,  and  ask  hia  ttnile*  opon  the  enllnfa.**  On  the  91tl  Aniuat  following,  tie  vlaitad 
the  eollefe.  and  wa«  received  lo  atate.  He  waa  addreaaed  by  a  Moior  baebelor  in  latio,  to  whieii  lis  raa- 
poaded  io  Uie  aaoM  too|ae» 
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istembly,  throngh  the  in6oence  of  LieutenanC-GoTernor  Wentwortb,  were  induced  is 
grant  an  annual  salary  of  i>200  alerling  for  three  years,  which  answered  the  expectaucx>$ 
of  the  Governor.  But  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  although  they  readily  voted  a  saury 
of  £  1 ,400,  beside  handsome  presents  for  travelling  expenses,  refused  to  enact  the  requir- 
ed ordinances  for  a  6xed  and  permanent  salary.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  reoiiided  ihea 
of  the  wishes  of  Parliament,  and  the  commands  of  the  King  in  this  behalf,  or  appe^iej 
to  them  on  the  necessity  of  making  the  office  of  Governor  indepeodent  of  the  re»truDi  oi 
an  annual  and  uncertain  allowance.  They  contended  that  their  charter  gave  then  iN 
control  of  all  appropriations  of  money,  and  that  an  honorable  support  would  almy  ^ 
afforded  to  a  worthy  chief  magistrate,  without  rendering  him  independent  of  tbe  peop  e 
whose  interest  he  was  bound  to  suppoK.  Burnet  replied  by  remiodiog  them  rrproacb 
fully  of  the  manner  in  which  they  bad  dealt  with  Shute ;  and,  apparently  loiioi;  ux 
command  of  his  feelings  in  the  heat  of  tbe  controversy,  he  threatened  that  Parliimei; 
would  allocate  a  fixed  salary  upon  the  province,  **and  perhaps  do  something  eiwtr 
sides,"— a  vague  menace,  which,  addressed  to  the  sturdy  independents  of  New  Eorlii: 
excited  only  their  jealousy  and  indignation.  They  remained  firm  in  their  oppoiiUM'' 
the  demands  of  the  Governor^— and  be  as  inflexibly  refused  to  accept  tbe  sums  wbK: 
tliey  voted,  declaring  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  accept  any  thinf?  bot  a  fixed  mU-t 
He  refused  to  prorogue  ttie  assembly,  as  requested,  unless  they  woald  comply  wiiL  ':it 
demands.  Some  time  after  he  adjourned  the  session  from  Boston  to  SSalem,  jocoKly  «r 
serving  that  the  name  was  propittous  to  haranony,  and  that  he  would  next  tiy  tbe  tS^' 
of  a  session  at  Conc&rd,  But  this  unseasonable  levity,  in  an  affair  of  great  public  inic 
eat,  was  not  more  efi*ectual  than  bis  arguments  and  menaces  bad  been  ;  and  tbe  ufter 
biy,  in  their  several  migrations,  evinced  a  spirit  not  to  be  changed  by  change  of  pl^'^ 
Tbe  Governor  having  held  several  sessions  at  Salem,  without  success,  sdjourDed  i^ 
General  Court  to  meet  at  Cambridge  on  the  21st  of  August.  This  widened  tbe  breic^ 
The  assembly  grew  warmer  in  their  votes  and  messages,  and  complained  agaio^t  li;^ 
attempt  of  the  Governor  to  dragoon  them  into  compliance,  by  driving  them  from  one  jm*^ 
of  tlie  province  to  another.  In  this  stage  of  the  controversy,  it  was  remarked  that  ii* 
spirits  of  (he  Governor  were  depressed ;  and  his  friends  attributed  it  to  tbe  difiereore 
'  which  seemed  to  be  irreconcilable  between  him  and  the  Assembly.  A  few  days  ai'f 
he  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  occasioned  by  the  oversetting  of  his  carriage  upon  the  Cambni'.-i 
causeway,  when  the  tide  was  high,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  7th  of  SeptemSer 
1729.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  intelligence  of  the  Governor's  death,  pot  sd  m<riB<' 
end  to  all  the  resentments  which  had  been  roused  against  him — so  great  a  tamer  of  bn- 
man  enmity  sometimes  is  Death.  It  was  universally  admitted,  that  he  had  d\*p\iy' 
an  iionorable,  disinterested  and  generous  disposition,  in  every  branch  of  his  short  adD)iH>- 
tralion,  excepting  tlie  one  unhappy  difi*erence  about  the  salary,  in  which,  by  his  mt- 
adherence  to  the  royal  instructions,  he  had  encountered  an  opposition  which  probata 
preyed  upon  his  health,  and  hastened  his  death.  His  remains  were  committed  to  \i» 
grave  with  the  respectful  solemnity  of  a  public  funeral,  creditable  alike  to  the  feeiiopi:' 
the  Assembly  which  ordered  it,  and  to  the  merit  of  the  individual  who  inspired  it. 

Governor  Burnet  was  a  man  of  superior  talents.  The  fault  of  hi*  character  sefs< 
to  have  been  a  precipitancy  of  decision  which  sometimes  led  him  into  error.  He  woo - 
sometimes  say  of  himself,  **  I  act  first,  and  think  afterwards."  Thoogh  opposed  to  tie 
pomp  and  parade  of  authority,  he  was  a  stickler  for  prerogative — and  it  was  this  whic" 
gave  rise  to  the  opposition  he  met  with  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  His  iiS)^ 
wss  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  private  collection  at  that  time  In  the  country-  H 
conversation  was  agreeable,  and  the  ease  and  dignity  of  his  deportment  gave  hiffl  f^' 
cedence  wherever  he  went.  He  was  generally  surrounded  by  men  of  learning,  mU^ 
leisure.  Although  the  son  of  a  bishop,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  exclusively  atiKb^ 
to  the  established  church,  and  was  not  remarkable  for  his  punclilkMts  observance  o(^^ 
Sabtiath.  Hutchinson  remarks  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  cooibniK'' 
more  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  people  whom  he  was  called  to  govern.  Tb^ 
was  a  vein  of  levity  in  his  conversation  at  times,  which  disconcerted  and  griewtd  (^ 
more  staid  and  rigid  of  his  friends,  and  which  did  not  become  his  station.  Bein|:io*'<^ 
to  dine  with  an  old  charter  senator,  who  retained  the  custom  of  saying  grace  iitiiof^«  ^f* 
grave  gentleman  desired  to  know  which  would  be  most  agreeable  to  his  Exeeikocj^ 
that  grace  should  be  said  standing  or  sitting;  the  Governor  replied,  **  standing  orrittisf 
any  way,  or  no  way— just  as  you  please."  Wiiile  on  his  way  from  New  York  to  Bo^^ 
he  complained  to  Colonel  Taller,  one  of  the  committee  who  had  been  aent  to  meeii*'^ 
of  the  long  graces  which  were  said  by  the  clergymen  on  the  road.  Tailer  facetioasij  re 
plied,  **  The  graces  will  increase  in  length  till  you  come  to  Boston;  after  that  thej^ 
shorten  till  you  come  to  your  government  of  New  Hampshire,  where  your  ExeeHeocf 
will  find  no  grace  at  all.** 

Hutchin.son,  speaking  of  the  character  of  Burnet,  says  he  had  no  talent  at  disnovu* 
tion,  and  did  not  appear  better  than  he  really  was.  He  sometimes  wore  a  cMh  c^^ 
lined  with  velvet,  and  this  was  remarked  by  some  to  be  expressive  of  his  cbancttf.  <i* 
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tolennt  Co  others  in  malten  of  reliKiovt  fsith,  being  himself  attached  to  oo  particular 
modes  or  forms  of  worship ;  and  by  bis  last  will,  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  **  buried  io  the 
nearest  burial  groand." 

Governor  Burnet  married,  some  time  after  bis  arrival  in  the  country,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Van  Home,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  Yorlc.  She  died  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1727.  Gov.  Burnet  left  two  sons,  and  a  daushter.  William,  the  elder  son,  graduated  at 
Harvard  Colle^^e  In  1741,  and  died  within  a  tew  years  after. 

Governor  Burnet  seems  to  have  been  a  better  scholar,  a  better  man,  and  to  have  left  e 
better  reputation,  than  either  of  the  other  sons  of  the  learned  Bishop.  Thomas,  third 
son  of  the  prelate,  was  a  wild,  disorderly  vouth.  While  e  student  at  the  Temple,  he  be- 
longed to  the  association  called  the  **  Mohocks  "—a  gang  of  desperadoes,  who  after 
drinking  themselves  up  to  the  sticking  point  of  courage,  would  sally  forth  into  the  streets 
at  night  and  attack  every  one  they  met  Swift  was  terrified,  and  actually  feared  being 
murdered  by  them.  After  leaving  the  Temple,  Burnet  was  made  consul  at  Lisbon, 
where  he  quarrelled  with  the  ambassador,  and  was  recalled.  He  then  renewed  the  study 
of  his  profession — became  a  King's  sergeant — and  subsequently  a  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  Justice  Burnet's  dissipated  habits  were  a  source  of  great  uneasiness  to  his  father, 
who  one  day  perceiving  him  in  an  unusally  melancholy  mood,  asked  him  what  he  was 
thinking  of  ?  **  A  greater  work  than  your  Lordship's  History  of  the  Reformation,**  said, 
he.  **  And  what  is  that,  Tom  ?"  asked  the  Bishop.  **  My  oum  reformation,  my  lord," 
said  the  young  rake.  "  1  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  it,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  but  almost 
despair  of  it."  Justice  Burnet  wrote  some  clever  political  tracts,  and  a  travestie  of  the 
first  t)ook  of  Homer,  for  which  latter  performance  Pope  honored  him  with  a  place  in  the 
Punclad. 


THE  STUDY  OP  THEOLOGY  AS  A  PART  OP  LITERATURE. 

The  following  article  is  transferred  to  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Register  from  an 
mble  Address,  delivered  in  October  last,  by  the  Rev.  Lb  Rot  J.  Halset,  M.  A.,  before 
the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  on  the  Study  of  Theofogy  as  a  part  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Religion.  The  extracts  chiefly  comprise  what  the  writer  says  under 
the  second  division  of  the  Discourse. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  our  attention  on  entering  the  field  of  Theological 
Literature  is  its  immense  magnitude,  its  incalculable  riches.  The  fashionable 
readers  of  Polite  Literature,  who  have  never  travelled  beyond  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  modern  poetry  and  fiction,  would  shrink  back  astonished,  if  the  vail 
could  once  be  lifted,  which  hides  from  their  view  this  broad  land  of  wealth  un- 
known, this  land  of  the  intellectual  giants  of  all  ages,  a  land  adorned  with  the 
choice  productions  of  every  order  of  genius,  enriched  by  the  contributions  of 
every  language  of  Christendom.  Por  whilst,  on  one  hand,  it  can  boast  of  the 
learned  labors  of  such  men  as  Origen  and  Jerome,  Eusebius  and  Augustine, 
Calvin  and  Beza,  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  Spanheim  and  Stapfer,  Lightfoot  and 
Lardner,  Hooker  and  Stillingfleet,  Walton,  Mill  and  Kennicott,  Mosheim  and 
Turretin,  Poole  and  Owen,  Paley  and  Butler,  Pascal  and  Penelon,  Prideaux 
and  Usher,  Michaelis  and  Rosenmtiller,  Calmet  and  Campbell,  Fuller  and 
Watson,  Tholuck'  and  Hengstenberg  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  adorned  with  all 
that  remains  of  the  burning  eloquence,  that  glowed  in  tlie  hearts  and  fell  from 
the  lips,  of  such  as  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Chrysostom,  Bossuet,  Massillon, 
Howe,  Barrow,  Baxter,  Sherlock,  Whitefield,  South,  Mason«  Chalmers,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  Robert  Hall. 

The  nucleus  and  starting  point  of  all  Theological  Literature  is  the  Bible  itself, 
in  its  original  languages  and  in  its  manifold  translations.  For  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  scientific  theological  work,  yet, 
viewed  as  a  literary  composition,  or  series  of  writings  extending  through  fifteen 
centuries,  it  forms  a  large  and  choice  part  of  Theological  Literature.  The 
Bible,  indeed,  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  any  one  department  of  Literature, 
bttt  having  pervaded  and  moalded  all  others,  it  forms  the  richest,  the  most  varied 
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and  the  most  wonderful  part  of  universal  literttare  which  the  world  ctn  bo»L 
It  belongs  as  much  to  Classical  as  to  Theological  Literature.  It  is  in  tbe  Bib c 
that  the  long  stream  of  Hebrew  Literature,  flowing  down  like  a  inivhtj  mer 
from  tbe  beiglits  of  Paradise  beyond  the  flood,  and  sweeping  across  ibenst 
plains  of  the  oriental  world,  and  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  consecrtted  irkcf 
primeval  civilization,  meets  another  noble  stream,  both  deep  and  broad,  cocr.iir 
from  the  West,  the  stream  of  classical  antiquity  flowing  from  the  steeps  of  Pir- 
naasus  and  the  cool  groves  of  Arcadia,  and  bearing  on  its  enchanted  vttent^ 
fairy-like  verael  of  the  Muses,  richly  freighted  with  the  immortal  DODoneti! 
of  poets  and  orators,  heroes  and  sages.  It  is  in  the  Bible,  that  these  tvo  Btrew 
of  Hebrew  and  Grecian  literature  meet  and  blend  their  currents,  sod  ibvts 
together  for  ages.  And  it  is  from  tbe  Bible  again,  that  these  two  stmsi. 
having  thus  mingled  and  purified  their  waters,  re-issue  and  go  forth  to  the  fee 
quarters  of  the  globe,  spreading  life  and  beauty  over  every  country  of  Hoden 
Europe,  over  tlie  whole  domain  of  Christendom.  They  have  been  floviogtrDS 
the  east  in  all  time  past,  and  are  flowing  yet:  and  they  are  destioed to £?« 
antil  every  nook  and  corner,  every  vale  and  roouotain-top  of  this  wide  z\^ 
shall  be  washed  by  their  fertilising  watere.  They  have  reached  osintbeK 
ends  of  the  earth ;  and  we  can  now  trace  back,  on  the  bosom  of  classical  ui 
theological  literature,  the  whole  course  of  our  learning  and  oar  religion;  it 
from  our  American  shores  to  the  states  of  Europe,  thence  back  to  the  ebor^:: 
Greece  and  Italy,  from  these  again  to  the  land  of  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  uc 
from  that  chosen  land  up  to  the  top  of  old  Ararat  and  the  ark  of  Noab,lbeB(! 
back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  thence  again  to  heaven  and  the  throne  ofGnc 
The  richest  treasures  of  Theological  Literature  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  tbm 
classical  languages  of  antiquity,  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  which  bavedos! 
more  to  spread  knowledge  and  religion  over  the  world  than  all  others  bes^ift 
The  study  of  Theological  Literature  is  at  every  step  the  study  of  these  gm* 
languages,  in  which  truth  and  beauty  reached  their  highest  perfection,  and  t» 
human  mind  its  highest  development. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  these  languages  ?  Of  Greek  and  Latin,  wbitcc 
be  better  said  than  has  been  done  by  Coleridge  in  the  following  unparalleie: 
description  ? 

**  Greek — the  shrine  of  the  genius  of  the  old  world  ;  as  universal  as  oorrtct. 
as  individual  as  ourselves ;  of  infinite  flexibility,  of  indefatigable  strength, ':t^ 
the  complication  and  the  distinctness  of  nature  herself;  to  which  nothinj^*)^ 
vulgar,  from  which  nothing  was  excluded ;  speaking  to  the  ear  like  Italu- 
speaking  to  the  mind  like  English  ;  with  words  like  pictures,  with  words  it^^ 
the  gossamer  film  of  the  summer;  at  once  the  variety  and  picturesquenets o: 
Homer,  the  gloom  and  the  intensity  of  iEschylus ;  not  compressed  to  tbeclos' 
by  I'hucydides,  not  fathomed  to  the  bottom  by  Plato,  not  sounding  with  ail  i^ 
thunders,  nor  lit  up  with  all  its  ardors  even  under  the  Promethean  toocbc: 
Demosthenes!  And  Latin — the  voice  of  empire  and  of  war,  of  law  and  of  i^^ 
state  ;  inferior  to  its  half  parent  and  rival  in  the  embodying  of  passion  awi  • 
the  distinguishing  of  thought,  but  equal  to  it  in  sustaining  the  measured  mirt- 
of  history,  and  superior  to  it  in  the  indignant  declamation  of  moral  aaurc 
stamped  with  the  mark  of  an  imperial  and  despotizing  republic;  rigid  iD>'» 
construction,  parsimonious  in  its  synonymes  ;  reluctantly  yielding  to  tlie  floverj 
yoke  of  Horace,  although  opening  glimpses  of  Greek-like  splendor  in  the  oc- 
casional inspirations  of  Lucretius  ;  proved,  indeed,  to  the  uttermost  by  CiceK> 
and  by  Aim  found  wanting ;  yet  majestic  in  its  barrenness,  impressive  in  ii-' 
conciseness ;  the  true  language  of  history,  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  natiocN 
and  not  with  the  passions  of  individuals ;  breathing  the  maxims  of  the  vcr.^ 
and  not  the  tenets  of  the  schools ;  one  and  uniform  in  its  air  and  spirit,  whether 
touched  by  the  stern  and  haughty  Sallust,  by  the  open  and  dtscanive  Li^i 
by  tbe  reserved  and  thoughtful  Tacitus.*' 

If  such  be  the  Greek  and  Latin,  who  can  describe  the  stately  and  giant-boi.: 
Hebrew !  tbe  most  simple,  the  most  philosophical,  and  the  oMMt  ancient  o: 
written  tongues ;  with  letters  like  blocks  of  marble,  with  words  like  kings 
palaces,  with  sentences  like  cities  walled  up  to  heaven ;  though  robed  is  the 
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beauties  of  hoUnest,  yet  ragged  as  the  mountains  about  Jerusalem ;  unchange- 
able in  its  idiom,  unyielding  in  its  structure,  unvarying  and  solemn  in  it)  tone, 
from  generation  to  generation  the  language  of  rigor  and  of  judgment,  of  adora- 
tion and  obedience  ;  spoken  first  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or  by  the  buil(lerd*of 
Babel,  written  first  on  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  Jehovah  ;  forever  pre- 
serving its  awful  dignity,  whether  sung  by  the  Seraphim  above,  or  by  the  choirs 
of  the  Temple,  whether  carried  to  the  highest  heaven  of  sublimity  by  Isaiah, 
or  brought  down  to  play  amongst  the  roses  of  Sharon  and  the  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley by  Solomon;  and  destitute  alike  of  the  elasticity  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
martial  prowess  of  the  Latin,  unable  to  soar  with  the  one,  or  charge  with  the 
other ;  but  ever  marching  with  the  slow  and  measured  tread  of  an  ancient  army 
of  elephants. 

These  three  languafj^es  contain  all  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  world; 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  once  reconciled  at  the  cross,  and  brought  into  mys- 
terious union  around  the  head  of  the  dying  Son  of  God,  have,  from  that  day  to 
this,  formed  the  united  repositories  of  classical  and  theological  learning ;  the 
mines,  out  of  which  have  been  dug  all  the  jewels  of  truth  and  beauty  which 
adorn  every  language  of  Christendom. 

Thus  it  appears  that  classical  and  theological  literature  are  the  two  great  sources 
of  all  modern  literature ;  and,  if  for  no  other  reason,  tliey  should  be  studied  on 
account  of  their  immense  magnitude.  They  have  made  the  world  what  it  now 
is  ;  they  have  their  hold  upon  the  world,  and  the  world  will  not  soon  let  tliem 
die.  But  of  the  two,  theological  literature  is,  by  far,  the  most  extensive.  For 
beginning  with  the  Bible  in  iu  original  tongues  with  its  countless  versions,  it 
includes  all  tlie  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  all  the  huge  quartos 
and  folios  of  the  middle  ages,  all  the  apologies  and  defences  of  Christianity, 
all  the  systematic  treatises  written  since  Theology  began  to  be  studied  as  a 
science ;  all  the  critical  commentaries,  all  the  controversial  trscts,  all  the  pub- 
lished sermons  and  devotional  works,  with  the  myriads  of  Periodical  works 
published  since  the  invention  of  Printing. 

The  reason  of  this  vast  accumulation  of  Theological  Literature  is  obvious. 
For  not  only  has  Theology  exerted  a  greater  influence  over  the  human  mind 
than  any  other  subject  during  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  but  besides  iu  own 
professed  writers  the  clergy,  forming  the  largest  class  in  every  age,  it  has  laid 
under  contribution  the  writers  of  every  other  class.  Even  the  province  of 
poetry,  the  most  distant  from  Theology,  has  acknowledged  its  sway.  For 
example,  take  the  noblest  specimen  of  English  literature,  the  one  great  Epic  of 
modern  times.  And  what  is  Paradise  Lost  but  a  magnificent  theological  work, 
theological  in  its  conception,  in  its  doctrines,  in  its  imagery,  in  its  characters, 
in  its  language.  It  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  one  unbroken  commentary  and 
even  paraphrase  of  the  Bible.  The  muse  of  Milton  was  distinctly  a  scriptural 
muse ;  no  fickle  goddess  of  the  Aonian  Mount,  but  that  Eternal  Spirit  that 
directed  the  pens  of  Moses  and  Isaiah ;  he  drank  of  no  fancied  Pierian  spring, 
but  of  a  purer  and  higher  fountain,  even  of 

"  Siloa's  brook  tbtt  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

The  whole  history  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  is  but  the  history  of  Theo- 
logical writings.  The  long  reign  of  the  Aristotelian  Philosophy  was  but  the 
reign  of  Theological  discussion,  the  accumulation  of  Theological  literature. 
During  the  middle  ages  there  was  scarcely  anything  studied  and  written  but 
Theology.  According  to  Hallam,  *<  It  was  the  Christian  religion  alone  which 
made  a  bridge  across  the  chaos  of  the  middle  ages,  and  linked  together  the  two 
periods.  Over  this  bridge  were  conveyed  the  materials  which  fed  the  flame  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  in  every  country  of  Europe.** 

Do  you  ask  for  additional  authority?  A  competent  witness  is  at  hand. 
M.  Guizot,  in  his  lectures  on  Civilization,  speaking  of  this  period,  uses  the 
following  language : 

"The  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  Europe  has  been  essentially  theo- 
logies.   Look  at  its  history  from  the  fiflh  to  the  sixteenth  century,  aod  yon 
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will  dnd  throughout  that  theology  has  possessed  and  directed  the  honnn  oiod: 
every  idea  is  impressed  with  theology ;  every  question  that  has  been  startei 
whether  philosophical,  political  or  historical,  has  been  considered  in  a  reli^oos 
point  of  view.  So  powerful  indeed  has  been  the  authority  of  the  charch  in 
matters  of  intellect,  that  even  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  have  beei 
obliged  to  submit  to  its  doctrines.  The  spirit  of  theology  has  been  as  it  vere 
the  blood,  which  has  circulated  in  the  veins  of  the  European  world  down  totbe 
time  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.  Bacon  in  England,  and  Descartes  in  Fnoo, 
were  the  first  who  carried  the  human  mind  out  of  the  pale  of  theology.  We 
shall  find  the  same  fact  hold  if  we  travel  through  the  regions  of  litentnre: 
the  habits,  the  sentiments,  the  language  of  theology  there  show  theinsel?es  it 
every  step.  This  influence,  taken  altogether,  has  been  salutary.  It  Dot  ody 
kept  up,  and  ministered  to,  the  intellectual  movement  of  Europe,  but  the  ijites 
of  doctrines  and  precepts,  by  whose  authority  it  stamped  its  impress  upon  tk 
movement,  was  incalculably  superior  to  any  which  the  ancient  world  had  knovi.- 
It  is  Theological  Literature  that  arrays  before  us  the  champions,  the  muw 
spirits,  who  nave  held  the  sceptre  of  thought,  and  sat  behind  the  oracle  ef 
opinions  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world. 

Suppose  it  were  possible  for  us,  by  making  a  pilgrimage  to  some  distist 
region  of  the  earth,  to  get  a  view  at  once  of  the  whole  army  of  Theologici 
writers,  the  long  line  of  illustrious  autliors  of  every  age  and  clime.  SoppoM 
we  could  then  take  our  station  in  some  great  amphitheatre  of  nature,  whilat  this 
immense  host  of  the  mighty  dead,  one  bv  one,  with  slow  paced  and  BoleoK 
tread,  should  pass  in  review  before  us ;  and  suppose  we  were  permitted  to  gut 
for  days  and  months,  on  that  august  and  glorious  scene.  Who  would  not  mii 
the  pilgrimage  of  earth,  to  witness  such  a  spectacle,  such  an  assemblage  of 
genius,  such  a  personification  of  all  history,  such  a  panorama  of  past  ages,  loci 
a  resurrection  of  all  antiquity  from  the  dead  ? 

Is  there  any  scene  on  this  wide  globe,  any  landscape  in  nature,  any  dark  cive 
of  ocean,  any  monument  of  art,  any  wonders  of  the  inanimate  creation,  to  wbic^ 
the  living  world  would  crowd  with  so  much  intensity  of  desire,  as  to  a  scene 
like  this?  No,  neither  Babylon  with  hei-  gorgeous  palaces  and  clood-ajit 
towers,  nor  Egypt  with  her  solemn  pyramids  and  obelisks,  nor  Greece  with  be: 
marble  monuments  of  gods  and  heroes,  nor  Rome  with  her  proud  CatbedraU 
nor  iEtna  with  all  its  fires,  nor  Niagara  with  all  its  thunders,  could  equal  ascfoe 
like  this — this  glorious  drama  of  history,  this  living  and  breathing  representatics 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world. 

Now  it  is  the  study  of  history,  the  study  of  Theological  Literature,  which,  in 
some  good  degree,  brings  before  us,  this  delightful  vision  of  the  past  It  is  this 
that  unbars  the  gates  of  death,  that  throws  open  the  tomb  of  centuries,  that  raises 
the  coffin-lid  of  time  and  from  the  sleeping  dust  of  antiquity  calls  forth  these 
noble  forms,  once  more  to  tread  the  theatre  of  life  and  action,  for  our  instnictioD. 

It  is  in  their  writings,  that  these  venerated  forms  do  pass  in  review  before  u 
not  indeed  before  the  mortal  eye,  but  before  the  intellectual  vision.  It  is  u 
their  works,  that  we  see  them  again,  acting  their  part,  in  the  world's  afiairs.  I^ 
is  in  their  works,  which  fill  every  library  of  Christendom,  that,  "  they  being  deii 
yet  speak,"  speak  to  us  and  to  all  coming  ages. 

And  we  cannot  stand  in  their  august  presence,  we  cannot  tread  thooghtfullj 
amidst  those  shelves  were  they  repose  in  solemn  grandeur,  we  cannot  listen  to 
their  voice,  though  uttered  in  an  old  and  foreign  tongue,  without  feeling,  that  it 
is  good  to  be  there,  good  to  imbibe  their  spirit,  good,  to  learn  from  them,  these 
truths,  which  are  none  the  less  true,  for  being  long  taught  and  long  belicTed 
In  every  age  of  the  world,  the  study  of  the  past  history  of  man,  the  study  of 
antiquity,  has  been  the  great  and  most  important  study  of  man.  If  a  man  o'/ 
be  said  to  double  his  knowledge  with  every  additional  language  which  h« 
acquires,  he  may  also  be  said  to  extend  his  term  of  existence,  just  in  proportion 
as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  past  It  is  not  given  to  mortals  to  koov 
much  of  the  future :  we  cannot  acquire  certain  knowledge  of  even  a  day  tocooe; 
so  that  the  only  fields  of  certain  knowledge  and  of  legitimate  study  are  tbep«st 
aad  the  present    But  the  man  whose  study  is  confined  to  the  present,  whose 
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knowledge  lies  only  in  the  term  of  bis  own  lifetinie,  is  restricted  to  a  most 
insignificant  world,  and  lives  and  moves  in  a  narrow  circle ;  even  thoogh  he 
should  fill  up  his  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  should  have  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  every  thing  he  has  seen  and  heard  in  all  that  time.  You  may 
suppose  soch  a  man  to  have  kept  all  his  senses  wide  awake,  and  to  have 
remembered  every  fact  he  has  seen,  and  every  word  he  has  heard  for  seventy 
years  past,  and  to  have  acquired  all  the  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which 
such  a  mind  as  his  can  hold,  and  yet  if  he  has  never  heard  or  read  of  a  single 
deed  which  has  been  done,  of  a  single  event  which  has  come  to  pass,  of  a  single 
opinion  which  has  been  held  by  any  of  the  human  race  before  his  day,  that 
man's  mind  is  still  in  its  infancy,  unenlightened,  unenlarged,  uninformed,  and 
though  his  knowledge  may  be  useful  and  interesting  to  others,  yet  as  an  intel- 
lectual discipline,  to  enlarge,  to  elevate  and  invigorate  his  own  mind,  it  has  not 
done  so  much  as  the  reading  of  an  Almanac  for  the  last  seventy  years  would 
have  done. 

The  past,  then,  is  the  largest  field  of  human  inquiry.  And  the  man  who  is 
most  deeply  read  in  the  history  of  the  past,  whose  mind  has  been  schooled  in 
the  literature  of  all  ages,  and  has  held  converse  with  the  mighty  dead  of  an- 
tiquity, is  best  prepared  to  take  a  large  and  comprehensive  grasp  even  of  the 
present 

This  will  serve  to  explain  an  observation  which  has  often  been  made,  that  a 
man  illiterate  in  all  other  respects,  but  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures, 
^  who  knows  his  Bible  true,  and  knows  no  more,'*  often  shows  a  degree  of  in- 
telligence, of  intellectual  vigor  and  enlargement,  which  almost  supplies  the 
defect  of  early  education.  ^And  why  ?  The  reason  is  plain.  For  not  to  men- 
tion the  grand  and  ennobling  moral  truths  with  which  he  is  familiarized,  the 
mind,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  is  transported  back  into  the  very  midst  of 
antiquity,  it  communes  with  the  spirits  of  the  old  world,  it  walks  amongst  the 
giants  of  our  race,  it  learns  lessons  from  men  who  lived  a  thousand  years ; 
generation  afler  generation,  and  empire  afler  empire  rises  and  falls  around  it, 
the  whole  panorama  of  the  world's  history  passes  in  review  before  it.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  the  history  contained  in  the  Bible,  will  do  more  to  give  mental 
vigor  and  comprehensiveness  to  a  mind  otherwise  illiterate,  than  the  bare  ex- 
perience of  the  longest  lifetime. 

If  the  study  of  the  written  history  of  the  past  is  thus  important  as  an  intel- 
lectual discipline,  it  is  Theological  literature  which  presents  this  history  in  its 
most  interesting,  its  most  comprehensive,  its  most  philosophical  form.  It  is  the 
student  of  Theological  literature  alone,  the  Christian  philosopher,  who  gains  an 
insight  into  the  great  movements  of  Providence,  and  thereby  can  see  and  ap- 
preciate the  history  of  our  world  as  one  grand  whole,  harmonious  in  its  parts, 
glorious  in  its  design,  perfect  in  its  end.  The  Christian  philosopher  can  take 
his  station  on  the  hill  of  Calvary,  and  from  that  central  point  of  all  history,  from 
that  vantage  ground  of  the  moral  world,  he  can  reconcile  all  the  events  of  an- 
terior and  posterior  times.  For  with  a  mind  fully  versed  in  all  the  records  of 
Theological  literature,  with  the  telescope  of  history  in  hand,  he  looks  back 
and  sees  all  the  myriads  of  events,  both  great  and  small,  of  the  ancient  world, 
for  four  thousand  years  pointing  their  courses,  and  converging  their  rays  upon 
the  wondrous  and  amazing  spectacle  that  heaven  and  earth  then  witnessed^; 
and  then  turning  his  telescope  down  the  vista  of  all  subsequent  time,  he  sees 
all  the  rays  of  light  which  had  converged  on  that  point,  and  all  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  which  had  Uien  met  and  been  accomplishod,  going  forth  again 
in  ten  thousand  directions  for  the  illumination,  for  the  conquest,  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  modern  world.  And  seeing  all  this,  he  can  believe  that  there 
is  a  God  who  governs  in  the  aflfairs  of  men,  and  be  can  adopt  and  understand  the 
words  of  the  writer  last  quoted. 

''The  movements  of  Providence  are  not  restricted  to  narrow  bounds;  it 
is  not  anxious  to  deduce  to-day  the  consequences  of  the  premises  it  laid 
down  yesterday.  It  may  defer  this  for  ages,  till  the  fulness  of  the  time  shall 
come.  Its  logic  will  not  be  the  less  conclusive  for  reasoning  slowly.  Provi- 
dence moves  through  time  as  the  gods  of  Homer  through  space, — it  makes  a 
step,  and  ages  have  rolled  away.** 
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Thus  it  appears  then,  that  inasmach  as  antiquity  opens  the  principal  field  of 
human  learriinipr;  inasmuch  aa  this  learning  is  to  be  found  in  the  written  historj, 
or  universal  literature  of  the  past;  and  inasmuch  aa  Theolog[ical  Utenlor* 
forms  the  largest,  the  most  substantial,  and  the  most  philosophical  paitof  tbis 
Literature,  if  any  thing  ought  to  be  studied  aa  a  part  of  a  full  and  liberal  edo- 
cation,  it  is  Theological  Literature. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Thc  following  it  the  principal  part  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  Preiideotoftk 
Australian  College,  iu  New  South  Wales,  addressed  to  the  late  Secretary  of  the  AiDcricsi 
Education  Society,  dated  at  Sydney,  August  6, 1841.  It  contains,  in  a  brief  compas,! 
variety  of  references  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  that  colony,  which  are  too  ioter- 
eating  to  be  withheld  from  our  readers.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  notice  the  maoQcris 
which  the  American  Education  Society,  and  its  publication,  the  American  Quarterif 
Register,  are  recognized,  as  among  the  influential  examples  and  excitements  to  the  9^^ 
of  Christian  enterprise  in  other  lands.  After  noticing  some  late  publications  of  bison. 
with  which  he  had  accompanied  the  letter  as  an  acknowledgment  for  a  set  of  tk 
Quarterly  Register,  presented  to  the  Australian  College,  the  writer  observes:— 

I  can  assure  you  I  had  much  pleasure  in  going  over  the  Register,  whicbHic 
from  its  commencement,  during  my  recent  voyage  from  Europe  ;  perusing  vitii 
great  interest,  many  papers  in  it,  and  making  references  for  future  extracts  ioi 
periodical  of  which  I  anticipate  the  publication,  for  the  advancement  of  edft- 
cation,  morals  and  religion,  in  this  hemisphere. 

Might  I  request  the  favor  of  your  furnishing  the  numbers  of  the  Registfr 
published  since  my  visit  to  America,  (June  1, 1840,)  by  any  vessel  for  thiscd^ 
ny  from  Boston  or  New  York,  as  I  am  sure,  in  the  event  of  the  publisbin^f^ 
the  Journal  I  have  referred  to,  there  is  no  publication  more  likely  to  auppi;  es 
with  the  requisite  material  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  our  colony.  I 
ahall  be  happy  in  return  to  send  you  any  thing  that  may  be  published  here,tbii 
may  have  a  bearing  on  your  great  cause. 

Our  colony  is  advancing  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Our  population  isoo* 
130,000 ;  that  of  Sydney  35,000,  including  the  suburbs.  We  have  oo« 
generally  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  square  rigged  vessels  to  and  from  allpirtf 
of  the  world  in  our  splendid  harbor,  and  our  town  would  even  already  vie  vitii 
many  of  equal  population  in  the  old  world.  Port  Phillip,  on  the  Sootb  coi^ 
and  Moreton  Bay,  to  the  northward,  are  shortly  to  be  separated  from  w  u^ 
erected  into  distinct  colonies;  and  colonization,  you  are  aware,  is  adnnciof 
rapidly  along  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  which  is  now  a  British  colony.  Ib 
short,  the  foundationa  of  an  empire  as  extensive,  and  I  trust  as  flourishing  sd<^*'' 
influential  as  your  own,  are  already  laid  in  these  remote  regions  ;  and  the  pros- 
pect for  the  future  is  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  and  encouraging;  ^r** 
transportation  to  this  colony  is  now  discontinued,  and  the  revenue  arising  ^roa 
the  sale  of  land  applied  in  conveying  out  to  us  a  free  immigrant  population  fromthc 
mother  country,  the  peculiarities  of  our  social  system,  that  have  hitherto  maiii 
us  a  by-word  among  the  nations,  will,  ere  long,  be  forgotten  as  effectaally^ 
in  Virginia  and  some  of  your  other  States,  to  which  it  was  once  the  cDStoo  to 
transport  criminals  from  England.  Indeed,  from  the  greatly  increased  faciliii^ 
for  colonization  available  in  the  present  age,  and  from  the  matly  accelerated 
march  of  society  in  all  departments  of  life,  I  have  not  the  lightest  doobt  tbai 
the  progress  of  our  thirUen  Australian  Colonies  (for  we  shall  soon  hare  ti)j| 
mystic. number)  to  such  a  state  of  things  in  regard  to  population  and  geoenl 
advancement,  as  had  been  attained  in  America  previous  to  the  war  of  lodepeD* 
dence,  will  be  incomparably  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  old  American  coloai^ 
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from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  in  1630,  till  the  ere  of  1776.  And  from 
our  vicinity  to  India,  China,  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
our  position  is  decidedly  a  better  and  a  more  influential  one  than  yours. 

We  are  revolutionizing  our  College  here,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  re- 
quisite preliminary  or  college  education  to  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  our 
church ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  by  and  by  to  have  a  Divinity 
College,  supported  by  our  own  body  entirely.  As  soon  as  we  can  get  hold  of 
the  press,  which  will  be  in  a  few  weeks  hence,  I  intend  getting  up  an  Educa- 
tion Society,  on  some  such  plan  as  your  own;  and  we  have  plenty  of  candidates 
for  superior  education  in  our  colony  already* 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  sincere  friend  and  fellow  laborer, 

John  Dunmorb  Lmvo. 


SELECT  LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED  STATES. 
Thc  principal  literary  and  religious  works  in  Ibe  process  of  preparation,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  are  the  following :  a  History  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  Spanish  Colonisation 
of  that  country,  by  William  H.  Prescott;  Histories  of  the  American  Revolution,  by 
George  Bancroft,  nnd  Jared  Sparks,  independent  works,  for  which  both  writers  are 
making  ample  preparation ;  an  KcclcsiasLical  History  of  New  England,  by  Joseph  B. 
Felt,  of  Boston,  and  another  on  the  same  sabjcct,  by  Dr.  Allen,  late  president  of 
Bowdoin  College ;  a  History  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  by  Dr.  Woods; 
a  new  Hebrew  Concordance,  by  Dr.  Nordlieimer,  and  Mr.  William  W.  Turner,  of  New 
York,  on  the  plan  of  Fflrst,  with  improvements ;  an  abridged  edition  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
Researches  in  Palestine,  by  the  author;  a  translation  of  Twesleo's  Systematic  Theology, 
by  Henry  B.  Smith,  l:ite  teacher  in  Bowdoin  College ;  the  whole  works  of  Nathanael 
Emmons,  D.  D.,  of  Franklin,  in  six  large  octavo  volumes,  the  last  two  to  contain  his 
system  of  divinity,  and  the  first  his  life,  to  be  published  by  Crocker  and  Biewster;  the 
works  of  Jonathan  Eldwards,  D.  D.,  president  of  Union  College,  in  two  large  volumes, 
octavo,  by  his  grandson,  Rev.  Tryon  E  1  wards,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  to  be  published  in 
the  spring,  by  Allen,  Morrill  and  Wardwell,  of  Andover;  a  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse  of  John,  with  notes,  etc.,  by  Prof.  Stuart;  a  oontinuation  of  Notes  on  the 
Pentateuch,  by  Prof.  Bosh  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  by  Prof.  Stowe,  of 
Cincinnati,  (not  a  translation  of  RoeenmQller,  but  an  original  work) ;  a  translation  of 
Uhlemann*8  Syriac  Grammar,  by  Rev.  Elisha  Hutchinson;  a  new  edition,  much 
enlarged,  of  Belknap's  American  Biography,  by  Fordyce  M.  Hubbard;  ete. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  earnestly  recommend  to  all  minis- 
ters of  their  church,  to  make  collections  every  year  in  behalf  of  the  following  objects, 
education,  foreign  missions,  church  extension,  colonial  churches,  and  conversion  of 
the  Jews. — The  Church  Psstoral  Aid  Society,  in  England,  has  made,  since  its  formation 
in  1836,  465  grants  to  347  incumbents,  at  a  charge  of  £19,407.  The  additional  servicea 
thereby  gained,  are  373  on  the  Lord's  day,  175  on  week  days,  and  202  cottage  lectures. 
—The  20th  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  building  new  churches  stales,  that  258 
churches  and  chapels  had  been  completed,  in  which  accommodations  had  been  provided 
for  328,253  peisons,  including  182,470  free  seats.  Since  the  issuing  of  that  repoit,  23 
churches  have  been  finished.  Sixteen  chnrehes  are  in  conrse  of  erection,  and  plans  for 
eleven  have  been  approved.    Grant*  have,  also,  been  made  for  the  augmentation  of  91 
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benefioat,  bein;  ihom  which  combine  the  lazgeet  popnlatioB  with  the  imiIWI  eodov- 
aient  The  whole  som  thos  granted  it  jC126,800.— Rer.  William  Jowett  hw  loifsed 
hifl  place  as  wcretarj  of  the  Chareh  Miarionaiy  Society,  and  Rer.  Richard  Davie*,  bat 
been  apointed  his  sacceeMr. — Rer.  Robert  Yaaghan,  D.  O.,  has  jost  pablished  a  volncae, 
entitled,  **  Congregationalism,  or  the  Polity  of  Independent  Churches  Tiewed  in  iii 
relation  to  modem  society.*' — Dr.  George  Payne,  of  Exeter,  has  printed  a  new  isd 
greatly  improved  edition  of  his  Elements  of  Moral  Science. 

Colonel  Maxwell,  who  tiavelled  throagh  a  part  of  the  United  States  in  1840,  ^ 
pablifihed  two  volumes  of  travels,  in  which  he  gives  the  following  honorable  testuDOBj. 
'*  I  riiusi  repeat,  that  having  travelled  from  Boston  to  Niagara,  a  distance  of  npwanis  ct 
500  miles,  I  have  throaghont  experienced  nothing  bnt  civility,  marked  attention,  tai 
constant  hospitality ;  no  political  opinions  ongracionsly  intruded  upon  ns  ;  erery  bccj 
anxi  JUS  to  oblige  as ;  good  fare,  excellent  management,  capital  bedrooms,  splendid  elc 
oommodions  eating-rooms ;  no  grasping  waiters ;  no  greedy  chambermaids  ;  no  nnsa:> 
fied  porters;  and  last,  but  not  least  agreeable,  no  beggars  nor  drunkards  to  acm 
your  path." 

FRANCE. 

The  number  of  letters,  which  passed  through  the  Paris  post-office  in  1H21,  n 
45,382,157.  In  1841,  it  was  expected  to  amount  to  near  one  hundred  milliosa— 
Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Bancroft*s  History  of  the  American  colonies,  is 
about  to  be  reprinted  in  Paris. 

QERMANY. 

From  an  article  in  the  German  Conversations  Lexicon  of  the  last  year,  it  seems,  \ht 
there  has  been  a  decided  diminution,  within  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  number  of  atude&a 
who  attend  the  German  Universities.  The  studies  have,  also,  assumed  a  steady  direo 
tion  towards  the  practically  useful,  or  what  will  be  immediately  available  in  ooma:» 
life.  The  number  of  students  in  theology  in  1830,  was  2,659 ;  in  1840,  2,159.  In  tk 
same  time,  the  law-students  had  decreased  from  3,215,  to  2,643.  The  medical  stodecti 
had  increased,  in  the  same  period,  from  1,839,  to  1,900;  and  the  students  in  natam 
history,  engineering,  practical  mathematics,  etc.,  from  1,426,  to  1,774. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  of  Andover,  has  lately  pablished  a 
volume  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  mainly  founded  on  the  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  August!,  of  Bonn.  Of  this  latter,  a  reviewer  in  Tholuck*s  Lttenr; 
Intelligencer,  for  November,  1840,  thos  speaks:  *Mt  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  Dr. 
Augusti  has  at  command  a  very  mature  scquaintance  with  books,  that  he  understanfii 
the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  that  he  has,  in  this  manual,  made  use  of  the  criuca^ 
remarks  and  investigations  of  others  for  the  improvement  of  his  work.  If,  in  the  exact 
study  and  acute  apprehension  of  the  original  sources,  so  far  as  particulars  are  conceixcc. 
he  is  excelled  by  Bohmer,  still  the  work  of  Augusti  is  superior  in  that,  the  mode  of 
presentation  is  definite  and  always  positive,  and  the  style  easier  and  more  intelli^ble/' 

Among  the  valuable  works,  now  in  a  course  of  preparation  in  Germany,  are  \he 
following  :  the  concluding  Nos.  of  the  great  Hebrew  Thesaurus  of  Gesenios,  (3  Nos. 
only,  containing  832  pp.,  quarto,  have  been  received  in  this  country,  though  (he  fourth 
is  printed)  ;  a  supplementary  volume  to  Winer's  Bible  Dictionary  ;  a  continnation  of 
Hermann's  History  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy;  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  cf 
Schleiermacher  ;  two  simultaneous  editions  uf  the  works  of  Emmanuel  Kant ;  a  neir 
edition  of  Tholuck  on  Romans,  etc. 

DENMARK. 

The  following  sentence  has  been  passed  on  three  individuals,  who  had  embnoed  the 
tenets  of  the  Baptists :  **  Having  refused  to  obey  the  laws  oi  the  kingdom»and  the  order 
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of  the  magiitratet,  and  banng  held  illegal  religrioas  meetings,  administered  the  sacrfr- 
ments,  and  established  in  the  country  several  congregations  of  Baptists,  the  first  two 
are  sentenced  to  pay  60  dollars  each,  and  the  third  30  dollars,  to  the  poor-house  ut 
Copenhagen,  in  addition  to  the  costs.*' 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sermons  on  important  subjects  ^  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  M.  A.  ^President  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  'H.mes  of  the  Author,  by  Albert  Barnes. 
Stereotype  edition.  Containing  alt  the  author^s  Sermons  ever  published.  In  thre.*  vcls. 
pp.  507,  556,  499.    New  York  :  Dayton  &>  Saxton.    1841. 

This  edition  is  supposed  to  contain  all  the  published  sermons  of  President  Davies. 
The  number  of  editions,  which  have  been  issued,  is  not  stated.  It  is  probably  greater 
than  any  other  sermons  have  reached  in  this  country.  This  wide  spread  popularity  is 
owing  to  several  causes.  The  style  is  bold,  impassioned,  fitted  to  arouse  instant  atten- 
tion. The  metaphors  are  numerous  and  striking.  The  doctrinal  sentiments  are  just, 
and  they  are  such  as  are  embraced  by  the  great  body  of  evangelical  Christians.  It  was 
the  author's  objeet  to  preach  the  gospel,  rather  than  any  particular  creed,  to  save  the 
souls  of  his  hearers,  rather  than  to  propound  any  denominational  peculiarities.  His 
soul  is  in  his  discourses.  They  are  inflamed  with  his  ardent  piety.  Hence  they  are 
eminently  practical.  Their  object  is  to  secure,  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
'Spirit,  the  immediate  conversion  of  the  sinner,  and  the  rapid  growth  in  holiness  of  the 
believer.  In  the  last  place,  they  are  short  sermons.  They  are  thus  well  fitted  for  all 
classes  in  society,  for  the  poor,  for  the  comparatively  uncultivated,  for  the  village  ser- 
vice, where  there  is  no  stated  preacher,  and  for  the  retired  farm-house  in  the  vallies  of 
Virginia,  or  among  the  mountains  of  Vermont. 

In  Mr.  Barnes's  essay,  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  President  Davies  are 
enumerated,  and  his  prominent  characteristics  are  delineated.  In  the  conclusion  are  some 
highly  seasonable  remarks  on  the  essential  qualifications  for  the  ministerial  office.  A 
close,  patient  and  honest  investigation  of  the  Bible  is  demanded.  The  preacher,  who 
would  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  should  be  familiar  with  all  that  can  illustrate  the 
Bible,  with  all  that  shall  go  to  vindicate  its  divine  origin,  or  explain  its  meaning.  He 
should  be  distinguished  for  sound  and  solid  learning;  for  plain,  practical  good  sense; 
and  for  a  warm  and  consistent  advocacy  of  every  good  cause. 

The  volumes  are  done  up  in  a  very  convenient  form,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  skill 
and  enterprise  of  the  printers.  There  are  some  typographical  errors  which  should  be 
corrected. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Aeio  Testament  Dialect.  By  M.  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature 
in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover»    Published  by  Allen,  Morrill  dt  Wardwell, 

1841.    pp.  3ia. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  grammar  is  remarkably  neat  and  prepossessing.  The 
English  type  is  new  and  beautiful,  and  the  ink  is  laid  on  with  that  evenness  which  de- 
lights the  practised  «ye.  From  this  specimen  we  infer  that  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Andover  press  will  be  more  than  supported  by  the  young  and  enterprising  firm  that 
have  lately  commenced  business. 

The  grammar  itself  has  been  almost  entirety  written  anew.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  German  literature,  know  with  what  ardor  and  intelligence  the  study  of  the 
classics  is  prosecuted  in  Germany.  No  country  in  Christendom,  makes  any  approach 
to  the  thorough  scholarship  of  the  Germans  in  this  particular.    As  a  proof  of  this,  we 
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might  mention y  that  we  have  never  Men  in  any  Engltth  poblication,  the  ieiDolnlidb> 
enoe  to  the  Greek  Grammar  of  G.  Kohoer,  which  has  been  published  seTcnl  ;eiii. 
which  ia  of  the  highest  aathority,  and  which  has  carried  off  the  palm  fiom  Thienck, 
Matlhie,  Bottmann,  and  other  eminent  grammarians.  It  is  to  this  granunar  that  Pi»- 
fessor  Stuart  acknowledges  himself  as  largely  indebted.  "  Buttmann  and  Hermum  M 
the  foondation  for  recent  improvements ;  Kahner  has  shown  to  what  an  extent  ikj 
have  been  carried.  The  science  of  grammar  has  been  simplified,  and  jnirndplt  sbcw 
substitnted  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  for  what  had  before  been  little  better  thin  a  cbetk 
mass  offsets." 

We  cordially  and  earnestly  commend  this  grammar  to  all  students  of  the  Greek  tonrw. 
whether  they  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  claisical  GrefL 
An  examination  of  what  is  said  on  the  Third  Declension,  on  the  formation  of  tl)ei^^ 
gular  verbs,  or  the  Syntax  generally,  will  show  that  Professor  Stuart  has  notlaborr^^ 
vain.  A  careful  study  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  aid  of  this  grammar  and  of  t 
good  Lexicon,  will  throw  unexpected  light  on  many  obscure  passages.  The  moit> 
cent  investigations  seem  to  diminish  the  divergency  between  the  classical  and  the  Net 
Testament  Greek. 

The  American  Almanac  and  Hepository  of  Useful  Knotoledge,far  tke  year  1842.  BoM 
David  H.  Williams,    pp.  3&. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  volumes  in  the  series.  It  contains  copious  aadwell^r- 
ranged  details  in  respect  to  the  census  of  the  United  States  which  has  just  beeo  c«o- 
pleted.  The  meteorological  information  is,  we  believe,  more  full  than  usual  Tbi 
astronomical  part  is  brought  out  under  the  care  of  Professor  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Hir- 
vard  University.  We  need  not  reiterate  the  commendation  which  we  have  ofteD  be- 
stowed on  the  American  Almanac.    Its  disappearance  would  be  a  public  calamitj. 

Tke  &nrit  of  the  Lord  the  Builder  of  his  Spiritual  Temple :  A  Sermon^  preaekei  in  ?'^- 
ladMpkia^  Pa.^  Sept.  8, 1841,  b^ore  the  American  Board  of  Commisnamert  for  Forf-fl 
Missunte,  at  their  Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting.  By  Jutiin  Edtoardtf  D.  D.j  Ft» 
dent  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  AndovcTf  Mass. 

It  is  the  leading  design  of  this  discourse,  which  is  founded  on  2^chariah,  iv.  6,  "N^ 
by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit  saith  the  Lord,**  to  enforce  the  great  tiut^ 
that  the  establishment,  enlargement,  and  final  glory  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  itJ 
world,  is  a  work  which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  is  iei^ 
to  appear:  1.  From  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  it  was  necessary  to  perforcac 
order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  church,  or  Spiritual  Temple  }  2.  From  the  four-u- 
tion  itself;  3.  From  the  materials  out  of  which  this  Spiritual  Temple  is  to  be  made ;  ^ 
From  the  object  for  which  it  is  to  be  erected.  Among  the  remarks  with  which  '.i>< 
discourse  is  concluded,  are  the  following,  particularly  appropriate  to  the  occasion  tsr 
which  it  was  prepared :  That  as  this  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  as  he  oper:tt4 
by  the  truth,  an  obligation  rests  on  Christians  to  communicate  the  word  of  God  to  i- 
nations  ja  the  least  possible  time.  That  the  missionary  of  the  cross  is  engaged  n* 
glorious  work  ;  and  that  the  work  will  be  completed.  While  the  doctrme  of  depcs^- 
ence  is  enforced  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  missions,  the  duty  and  the  necessit/  ot  tii- 
man  effort,  in  its  proper  connection,  is  not  overlooked. 

The  School  and  Family  Dictionary  and  Illustrative  D^ner.  By  T.  H.  GaUadd  «i 
Horace  Hooker.    New  York  :  Robinson,  Pratt  6l  Co. 

This  work  is  well  described  in  the  title.  Its  peculiarity  is  in  the  manner  of  it«  ^^^' 
nitions,  which  are  not  attempted  by  synonymous  words,  but  by  clear  and  precise  (X* 
planations  of  the  meaning,  accompanied  by  examples  selected  from  good  writers.  r» 
illustration;  or,  what  is  more  common,  examples  framed  and  adapted  to  thispvp^' 
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from  the  more.familar  retources  of  convenational  usage.  This  important  and  principal 
part  of  their  task  the  authors  appear  to  have  executed  with  great  felicity  of  inrention  and 
accuracy  of  judgment.  The  class  of  words  embraced  in  the  work  is  that  which  belongs 
to  the  ordinary  written  style  and  to  that  of  elevated  conversation ',  not  including  a  great 
namber  of  words  which  are  too  well  understood  in  common  use  to  require  explanation ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  terms  of  science,  and  many  words  of  uncommon 
occurrence,  which  the  authors  have  thought  it  better  to  comprise  in  a  separate  volume. 
The  large  amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction,  which,  singular  as  it  may  seem, 
this  dictionary,  in  an  indirect  and  most  successful  manner,  conveys  by  means  of  its  illus- 
trations drawn  very  freely  from  the  principles  and  facts  of  scripture,  is  an  additional 
recommendation  of  the  woik  as  a  manual  for  the  young,  especially  when  used  in  the  fami- 
ly as  well  as  in  school. 

Victory  over  Death :  A  Semum  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  David  R,  Downer ^  late 
Pastor  of  the  West  Presbyterian  Churchy  Carmine  Street,  JSTew  York,  By  Rev,  Henry 
A.  Rowland y  Pastor  of  the  Pearl  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Downer  was  pastor  of  the  Carmine  Street  Church  from  his  ordination 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  March  25, 1832,  until  October  23, 1841,  when  he  resigned 
his  charge  on  account  of  his  health.  He  was  bom  at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  August  2, 1808, 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1828,  and  studied  Theology  at  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Afler  relinquishing  his  pastoral  labors,  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he 
died  on  the  28lh  of  October,  1841.  The  sermon  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rowland  contains  an  affec- 
tionate testimony  to  his  worth  as  an  ardent  Christian  and  a  devoted  minister  of  the  gof- 
pel.  With  the  example  of  such  a  brother  and  fellow  laborer  before  his  mind,  the 
preacher  has  been  happy  in  the  choice  and  illustration  of  the  leading  topic  of  his  di»> 
course. 

The  Question  of  Questions;  or.  Is  this  Colony  to  be  transformed  into  a  Province  of  the 
Popedom  f  A  letter  to  Protestant  Larui^holders  of  J^ew  South  Wales.  By  John  Dun- 
more  Langt  D.  Z>.,  Senior  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  J^eto  Sovth  Wales, 
and  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  .^friean  Institute  of  France,  Sydney  :  printed  by 
Tegg&Co.    1841. 

By  the  favor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  several  of  the  late 
issues  of  the  press  in  New  South  Wales.  Among  them,  a  pamphlet  of  sixty  octavo  pages, 
bearing  the  above  title,  is  devoted  to  a  subject  of  deep  concern  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
rising  Colony.  A  portion  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sales  of  land  in  the  Colony 
has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  applied,  partly  by  the  English  Government  at  home,  and 
partly  by  private  individuals  under  the  authority  of  the  Colonial  Executive,'to  the  pur- 
poses of  emigration,  it  appears  that  active  influences  have  been  employed  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  the  Government  Emigration  system,  as  being  too  expensive,  and  to  throw 
the  business  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  private  speculators.  The  result  has  been,  as 
was  probably  anticipated  by  some  of  the  professedly  disinterested  promoters  of  this 
private  emigration  scheme,  that  instead  of  the  comparatively  enlightened  and  virtnona 
classes  of  emigrants  from  the  agricultural  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  which  the 
government  had  taken  pains  to  select,  the  emigration  to  the  colony  is  now  drawn  almost 
exclusively  from  the  counties  of  "  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Galway  and  Tipperary,  the 
strongest  holds  of  popery,  bigotry,  superstition  and  vice  in  the  British  Empire.*'  In 
order  to  avail  themselves,  to  the  utmost,  of  the  advantage  which  this  state  of  things  has 
created  for  their  cause,  the  Romanists  in  the  colony  have  sent  home  to  England  their 
Bishop  and  their  Vicar- Gieneral ;  showing  of  how  great  importance  the  present  crisis  is 
regarded  by  these  agents  of  the  Pope,  as  an  opportunity  for  extending  and  establishing 
his  dominion  in  New  South  Wales.  The  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Lang  sufiiciently  show 
the  inevitable  and  rapid  tendency  of  the  present  emigration  system,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  He  does  not  intend  to  object  to  the  emigration  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  population,  since  it  wtetoB  to  be  a  neoeMary  sneaaa  of 
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inelioraUnjp  the  condition  of  that  sufferinjp  people ;  but  he  contends  that  the  cones 
should  not  be  specially  directed  (o  a  country  so  little  prepared  to  withstand  i  s  denKiil- 
izin^  influence,  as  that  of  New  Soath  Wales.  The  address  is  an  able  and  ipiiithi 
appeal  throughout,  intended  without  fail  to  awaken  attention  and  produce  i  fticif 
popular  excitement.  We  obserye  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  that  the  author  mtka 
repeated  and  most  honorable  mention  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  in  ezampk 
of  Protestant  colonization ;  and  we  trust  be  is  not  too  sangaine  when  be  an,  i^ 
*'  Protestanism  in  these  States  is  of  so  active  and  vigorous  a  character,  as  to  aeatisiis 
and  render  harmless  the  immense  Popish  emigration  of  the  last  fiAy  years." 

Statement  of  the  Origin^  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  German  Mission  to  the  dkr^,- 
nes  at  Moreton  Buy^  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbifterian  Church  n  .W 
South  Wales,    By  the  Rev.  Christopher  Eipper^  Missionary.     Sydney.    1841. 

This  mission  was  projected  and  undertaken  in  the  year  1837,  at  the  instance  of  lir 
Rev.  Dr.  Lang;  who,  when  in  England  that  year,  obtained  assistance  from  the  Gourt- 
ment  for  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  and  secured  the  services  of  a  number, 
missionaries  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  These  missionaries,  we  are  told,  coofisti': 
of  two  clergymen  with  their  wives,  six  laymen  with  their  wives,  and  three  amnarrn 
laymen,  "  had  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  been  trained  up  for  missionary  labcr  o- 
der  the  superintendence  of  that  truly  apostolic  man,  the  Rev.  James  Go6sner,of  fiei.i 
in  Prussia."  The  missionaries  arrived  at  Moreton  Bay,  in  1838.  This  is  represecLn 
as  a  very  advantageous  locality  for  the  mission,  being  about  4S0  miles  from  Sydoej.t^ 
affording  peculiar  facilities  for  intercourse  with  the  aborigines,  as  well  as  with  eft5 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  labors  of  the  missionaries  have  hitherto  beeoclue'T 
confined  to  the  necessary  operations  of  erecting  houses,  clearing  and  preparing  ^n^ 
for  cultivation,  &c.  The  pamphlet  before  us  is  largely  occupied  with  informatioc r^ 
specting  the  Aborigines,  their  customs  and  employments,  their  language,  tnd  tber 
intellectual  and  moral  condition. 

A  Diseourst  in  commemoration  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Hon,  A'iehoies  Br^tf 
delivered  in  the  Chanel  of  Brown  University ^  Jfovember  3, 1841.  By  Francis  JVa^ 
D,  D.f  President  of  Brown  University, 

This  discourse  by  President  Way  land,  is  a  just  and  elegant  tribute  to  the  pei«>6L 
worth  and  public  usefulnesss  of  a  distinguished  patron  of  Brown  University.  V: 
Brown  was  born  in  Providence,  April  4,  17G9.  In  1786,  before  he  had  attaioed  b 
eighteenth  year,  he  was  graduated  at  Rhode  Island  College,  as  Brown  University  ^' 
then  called.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  in  1791,  in  which  reUticolif 
gave  to  the  concerns  of  the  College  an  unremitted  personal  attention  during  the  resivsr 
of  his  life  From  1796  to  1825,  he  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  College ;  udfr^s 
1825  until  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows.  The  Institution  U  is- 
debted  for  the  enlarged  means  of  instruction  which  it  furnishes,  in  great  part  to  hisii^ 
eral  benefactions.  These  commenced  previously  to  1804,  in  the  present  of  a  Uv 
Library  of  considerable  value;  and  in  a  donation,  in  that  year,  of  $5,000,  tote^* 
Professorship  of  Oratory  and  Belles  Lettres.  It  was  in  consequence  of  tb'is  donatioe 
that  the  Corporation  voted,  that  "  this  College  be  called  and  known  by  the  nvneci 
Brown  University."  In  the  year  18*23,  Mr.  Brown  erected,  solely  at  his  own  eipeo^' 
the  building  known  by  the  name  of  Hope  College.  In  1834  he  erected,  also  at  his  ovs 
expense,  the  building  which  is  occupied  by  the  Library  Room  and  Chapel;  lovhic^ 
he  added  a  donation  of  $10,000  towards  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Increase  of  the  library  and  philosophical  apparatus.  In  1839,  he  gave  to  theCoikf^ 
three  valuable  lots  of  land,  as  sites  fur  a  new  college  edifice  and  a  house  for  the  Fre^ 
dent,  with  $10,000  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  these  buildings.  These  are  the 
chief,  but  not  all,  of  the  benefactions  of  Mr.  Brown  to  the  College,  which  aieenuioen^ 
in  the  discourse. 
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Ilia  liberality  however,  was  by  no  means  limited  to  this  object.  The  Proyidence 
Atheneeum,  possessing  a  library  of  9,000  yolames  and  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  generally,  may  be  said  to  have  owed  its  existence  to  the  united  munificence  of 
^Ir.  Brown  and  hi:)  partners,  Messrs.  Moses  B.  and  Robert  H.  Ives.  President  Wayland 
observes,  no  doubt  with  justice,  in  view  cff  this  trait  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Brown,  as 
evinced  by  such  noble  acts  of  liberality  towards  institutions  intended  for  the  lasting 
benefit  of  society ;  that  *<aplan  or  an  enterprise  was  attractive  to  him,  other  things 
being  equal,  in  proportion  to  its  extensive ness.  Hence  his  charities,  though  large  and 
greatly  diversified,  were  principally  bestowed  upon  those  objects  which  tended  to  afiect 
the  course  of  human  action  and  human  thought." 

Mr.  Brown  died  September  27, 1641,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
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The  followlnf  itatbtlea  of  Ordinations,  Tnitallatloni,  and 
Deaths  or  Clergymen,  are  aa  exienaWe  and  accuriia  aa  we  can 
m^fke  thorn  (rum  the  puprrt  pnljlithod  bj  the  diii'ereul  deootui- 
naiioDs  o(  ChrbiMos  lo  which  we  have  aeceM. 

ROBERT  WYMAN,   Conr.  erd.  Eraar.  Bancor,  Maine, 

Ang.98.  1811. 
CYRUS  BTONK,  Conf.  {net.  pastor,  Bin<rham,  Me.  Oct.  27. 
JOSHUA  RATON,  Cong.  ord.  Erang.  Corinna,  Me.  Dec.  1. 
CHARLES  PEABODY,  Cong.  onl.  paalor,  Bkldeford,  Me. 

Dec  8. 
AMOS  B.  PENDLETON,  Blip.  ord.  Enng.  Hope,  Me.  Dec 

8. 
GEORGE  KNOX,  Bap.  ord.  pealor,  Tonham,  Me.  Dee.  18. 
JOailAH  W.  PEE'r,  Cong.  ord.  pastor,  QardlDer,  Me.  Dec.  15. 

J.  C.  Page,  Cong.  ord.  peator,  IU711101MI,  New  HenpaUre, 

Oct.  6,  1841. 
a    RdBBlNS,  Bap.  ord.  paator,  Rumney,  N.  H.  Oct.  H. 
TIMOTHY  MORGAN,  Cong  oid.  Evaiig.  Parrningtun,  N.  R. 

Ua.  2U. 
A.  E.  MANSION,  Cong. ord.  paator,  Hancock,  N.  H.  Nor.  3. 
JAMES  BOUT  WELL,  Cong.  oni.  paitor,  Brentwood,  N.  H. 

DaNIKU  L.  FRENCH,  Cong.  oid.  paetor,  Nelioo,  N.  H. 

Nor.  4. 
JOSEPH  8T0RER,  Bap.  ord.  pastor,  FhzwUliam,  N.  H.  Nor. 

J  A  MKS  P    McEWEN,  Cong.  inst.  pastor,  Rye,  N.  H.  Dee.  I. 
JACOB  CALDWELL,  Unit.  ord.  pastor,  Kenaiogton,  N.  U. 
Dec.  32. 

E.  C.  EAGER,  Bap.  ord.  Erang.  Paasumpsie,  Yerffloat,  Eept. 

».  ISO. 
NATHAMKL  CUDWORTH,  Bap.  ord.  peator,  Potney,  Yt. 

Sept.  29. 
JOHN  C.  WILDER,  Cong.  IniL  paator,  EnoalMirgh,  Yt.  Oct. 

•«. 
JOHN  K.  LORD,  Cong.  ord.  pastor,  Han  ford,  Yt.  Nov.  S. 
Al.PHRUS  GRAVES,  Cong.  ord.  putor,  Halifax,  Yt.  Nor.  10, 
JOHN  UKIDLEY,  Cong.  Inst,  paator,  Montpeller,  Yt.  Dec. 

15. 

W.  H.  BEAM  AN,  Conr-  insL  pastor.  North  Bodley,  Masaa- 

uiiwi's,  .^epi'  ISf  ISll. 
JOHN  CURTIS  SMITH,  Cong.  ord.  br.  miss.  Pasloo,  Ma. 

.•^cpl.  «». 
NATHANIEL  QAQE,    Uuit.  lost,  pastor,    Peienhani,  Ms. 

Oct.  8. 
LAYIU.S  HYDE,  Conr.  Inst,  pavtor,  Becliet,  Ma.  Oct. 90. 
a.  P.  SIMMON'S.  Unit  Inst,  pastor,  Waliham,  M».  (Vt.  97. 
PRANCI3  WaRRINER,' Cong.   Inst,  paatur,  Chester,  Ms. 

Oct.  27. 
ISA.^C  C.  LaNGWORTBY,  CoDg.oid.  pastor,  Chelsea,  Ms. 

Nor.  8. 
JOHN  H.  A YERY,  Bap.  inst.  pastor,  Danrers,  Ms.  Nor.  8. 
SANPORD  LEaCH,  Bap.  onl.  paator,  Wilmington,  Ma.  Nor. 

4. 
STEPHEN  S.  SMITH,  Cong.  Inst,  paator,  WeatniaMer,  Ms. 

Nor  10. 
ORI'ANDO  CUNNINOHAM,  Bap.  ord.  pastor,   Princatni, 

Mb.  Nor.  'i9. 
OLIVER  H.  BIDWELL,  Cong.  ord.  pastor,  Habbardtton, 

Ms.  Dec.  1  • 
H.  L.  HAM  MONO.  Coog.  ord.  Erang.  Klnfsfon,  Ms.  Dee.  8. 
ANSON  McUlUD,  Cong.  ord.  pastor,  Topsfieid,  Ms.  Dec.  8. 
JOHN  P.  OLMSTEAD,  Sap.  lost,  paistur,  Chelsea,  Ma.  Dec 

<8. 

81MI7BL  OSGOOD,  UnlL  iaaL  putor,  PioTidaiiet,  Rhod« 
Uuid,Doe.8S,  IMI. 


JOHN  WILI.UMH,  Kpis.  ord.  pile»t,  Middlelown,  ConneetH 

cut,  Sept.  26.  1811. 
AMOS  Q.  fiEMAN,  Cong.  Inat.  paator,  New  HaTeii,CU  Sept. 

28. 
MERRILL  RICHARDSON,  Cong.  insL  pastor,  Teirysrille, 

Cl.  Oct.  27. 
GEORGE  A.  STERLING,  Epis.  ord.  priest,  Bridgeport,  Ot. 

Nut.  8. 
GEORGE  I.  FOOT,  Fpis.  ord.  priest,  Bridfeport.  Ct.  Nor.  8. 
PAHCHaI^  p.  KIDDEK,   Epis.  ord.  prie*(,  firUgeport,  Ct. 

Now.  3. 
GEORGE  I.  WOOD,  Cong.  last,  paator.  West  Hartford,  CL 

Nov.  9. 
JOHN  W.  BEECHER,  Cong.  Inst,  pastor,  Ellaworth,  Cu  Dec 

AMOS   CHEESBROUGH,   Cong.   ord.  pastor,  Cbeeter,  Ck 
Dec.  1. 


',  EHwUge,  K«v  Tefk, 


SIDNEY  MILI4,  Pni.  iasl. 

Sent.  I,  1841. 
ERAS  i'US  8.  Barnes,  Pres.  erd.  pastor,  Martlnsbnrg,  N.  T. 

Sept.  U9. 
DAVIO  DYER,  Ref.  Doteh  Inst,  pastor,  FuItonTiUa.  N.  T. 

Oct.  13. 
J.  EPSON  ROCKWELL,  Pree.  ortl.  pastor,  YalaUe,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  13. 
GEORGE  P.  TYLER,  Piea.  onS.  paator,  Lowrille,  N.  Y.  OcC 

13. 
JOHN  M.  JOHNSON,  Pres.  onL  Erang.  New  York,  N.  T. 

tHt.  19. 
HIRAM  W.  GILBERT,  Prea.  otd.  pastor,  WIndaor,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  20. 
SAMUKL  YaN  YECHTEN,  Ref.  DoUh  Inat.  paator.  Port 

Plain,  N.  Y.  Oct.  VO. 
CHARI.EM  M.  Oakley,  Prea.  Old.  pastor,  Nyack,  N.  T. 

Oct  25. 
CHaUI.KS  HEaUEMBOORO,  Proa.  otd.  paator,  DaakM, 

N.  Y.  Oct.  24. 
JOSKPH  KNKISKERN,  Raf.  Doteh  ord.  pastor,  Berne,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28. 
ROBKR  r  T.  CONANT,  Pres.  ord.  pstor,  Clintonrllle,  N.  T. 

Nor.  i. 
WaLTKK  M.  LOWRIE.  Pree.  ord.  for.  miaa.  New  York, 

N.  Y.Nor.7. 
HRNRY  CLARK,  Pres.  ord.  pastor,  Haranna,  N.  Y.  Nor.  9. 
JOHN  H.  ACKERSON,   ReC,  Dutch  ord.   pastor,  Columbia, 

N.  Y.  Nov.  10. 
JOHN  P.  PEPPER,  Ret  Dateh  inat.  pastor.  Warm,  N.  T. 

Nor.  U. 
JAMK.S  A.  H.  CORNELL,  Bef.  D«ch  erd.  Erang.  Coboes. 

N.  Y.  Nor.  -a.  "  ^ 

GILBERT  M.  P.  MYER,  Ref.  Dutch  ord.  pastor,  Cofaoes, 

N.  Y.  Nor.  23. 
R.  R.  JUDI),  Pres.  Inst,  pnitnr,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Nor.  28. 
SAMUKI.  M.  WUODBKIDGE,  Ref.  Dutch  ord.  pattor,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Dec.  12. 

AMZI  D.  BARBER,  Cong.  ord.  Erang.  Patterson,  New  Jer- 
sey, .«ept.  8U,  1 8t  I. 

CUARI.es  L.  Mack,  Ref.  Dutch  inat.  paator,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Nor.  ro.  r—      .  • 

WILLIAM  C.  MaOEE,  Ptes.  ord.  pastor,  Marksbonragh, 
N.  J.  Nor.  18. 

PRANKI.IN  KIDDER,  Bap.  ord.  pastor,  Georgetown,  Penn- 

aylrania.Sept.  17,  18-11. 
W.  W.  TaYLOH,  Pies.  Inat.  paator,  Greenaborgh,  Pa.  Oct. 

JOHN  D.  WHITTAM,  Pree.  Inal.  pastor,  Wolf  Rao,  Ph. 

Oct.  19. 
SAMUEL  BULLCCK,  Bap.  inst.  pastor.  West  Jackson,  Pa. 

Nor.t.  "^ 

SAMUEL  SWANN,  Pres.  InsL  pastor,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Nor. 

A.  d!  CAMPBELL,  Pres.  ord.  pastor,  Allagltaay  City,  Pa. 

Nor.  SI. 
JAMES  J.  BROWNSON,  Pree.  ord.  putor.  Meant  Pleasoal, 

Pa.  Nor.  2S. 
HENRY  W  KIGAND,  a«niiaa  Ref.  ord.  putor,  Lycoming  Co. 

fa.  Not.  3S. 
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8.  W.  CRAMPTON,  Bp^  wd.  priait,  HuMKk,  Muykad, 

Aux.  32.  1811. 
J  A  M  BH  A  B6RCROMBIB,  Bpb.  Ofil.  prlMl,  Cimib«lMid,  Md. 

s«pc.  If. 
T.  B.  PtlWI^RR,  Epte.  ord.  priMi,  Nan)«iaoT,  Md.  8epC  19. 
K.  J.  8TEWAHT,  £pis.oid.  prieM,  Bptiog  Uill,  Md.  6«pl. 

19. 
ABRAHAM  DE  WITT,  Pre*.  Inst.  priMt,  Rock,  Md.  D«£.  7. 

SAMUEL  P.  HRf.MR,  Pm.  ord.  putor,  MMdl«towii,  DeU- 

ware,  Nov.  9,  1841. 
WII.I.IA.M  HOOaKTII,  Piw.  ord.  putor,  WllmlDgtoa,  Del. 

Dee.  8. 

B.  T.  BKRRT,   Pret.  Imt.  pu(or,  Oeorgeiowv,  Oiatzkt  of 
ColuinbU,  Oct.  8, 1841. 

JOHN  SKINNER,  Pie«.  ImL  pestor,  Lexloftmi,  Tirfinift, 

Oct.  8,  IMI. 
FRaNCI.s  MePARLAND,  D.  D.,  Pres.  inat.  putor,  LexlDf* 

ton,  Va.  Oct.  18. 


DEATHS   OF   MINISTBKS. 

JOHN  OOnnARO.  ML 


[Fb. 


WII.M A  M  H.  MU.  Z,  Bap.  ord.  paater,  NadivHIe,  Tenat.^, 

Oa.  17,  1841. 
TBOMAB  a.  KEEN,  Bap.  onl.  Evaoy.  NaahTllIe,  Ten.  Oct. 

81. 
R,  B.  McMULLEN,  Pm.  inat  paator,  KDozvUIe,  Tea.  Nor. 

21. 

JOHN  W.  MUZZY,  Pre*,  eid.  pattor,  Sharpaburgh,  OUe, 

(Jet.  6,  1841. 
ALVaN  Nash,  Prea.  inal.  paalor,  Cheater,  O.  Oct.  8. 
HIRAM  A.  BABCOCK,  Prea.  onl.  Rv.inK.  Chetier,  O.  Oct.8. 
S.  W.  BURRITT.  Pre*.  In»l.  pattor,  Lyme,  O.  Oct.  77. 
EDWARD  fi.  ATWaTER,  Cong.  oni.  pastor,  Kavenna,  O. 

No*.  — 
OLIVER  N.  CHAPIN,  Cong.  ord.  paator.  Freedom,  O.  Nov. 

18. 
H.  L.  UITCHCOCK,  Prea.  Inat.  paator,  Columboa,  O.  Nor.  S4. 

JAMES  T.  McGINNlS,  Prea.  lart.  partor,  Leviatowa,  IIII- 

noi«,  «(«pl.  18,  1841. 
A.  D.  WIIJSON,  Ref.  Dutch  Inat.  paator,  Falrriew,  III.  Nor. 

H. 

CHARLES  KRI^LOGO,  Goaf.  ord.  Eraaf.  Romeo,  HkUgmn, 
Nov.  10,1811. 
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Ordlantlena.*. •••••.••*••    84 
laatalUttoua. 97 
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Paaten 78 

Et  iiireliaia. 19 

Prieau 9 

Fwrelgn  Miaaionarlea 9 
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CenfTejtatJonai 88    Total. 

B4pU«( 14 

Preahjrtarlan 81 

Epiaeop«liaa .............  8 

UmU^Ham i 

Ref.  Daieh 10 

German  RaL 1 


STATES. 

Milne 7 

New  Hanipaiilre.... 9 

Veimonl 8 

MaaaichtiaetiB 18 

Rhoile  Uland I 

Connectictit 9 

New  York 90 

New  Jene* 8 

PenMaylTanta. 8 

M<«rylan't 5 

Delaw«re 9 

DUtriei  of  C(ilun.bia 1 

Vir^inU 9 

Tenneiaae 8 

Ohio 7 

Illlmila 8 

Miehlgaa 1 
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DATES. 

1841.  Aofnat S 

September 14 

October 80 

November 87 

Oeeember 18 


ToUl. 
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QUARTERLY  LIST 

or 

DEATHS  OF  CLERGYMEN. 


ASnBURY  CALDWELL,   at.  S2,    Meth.   Kenaebonkpoit, 

Maine,  Dec.  I,  1841. 
J08P.PH  HRARO.,  »t.  89,  Cong.  Harrlaon,  Me.  Dec.  8. 
BBKNBZBR   ICNOWLTON,    F.   W.  Bap.  Mootrille,  Me. 

Dec  — 

JOHN  POSTER,  Cofif.  Bereitr,  Mattachnaetto.  Oct  7, 1841. 
PHILANDER  SUAW'  St.  79,  Ceaff.  GMtliam,  Ms.  Oot.  10. 


JOHN  BO  A  R  D  M  aV^  .  M-  40,  Cenr.  pMi  DoofUs.  ftU  \  - 
JaMKS  R.  WKKSIiOCK,  at.  fit,  Coaff.  at  Fkul  Si.  iia 
Buaton,  Ma.  Nur.  S4. 


MalVsi 
I 

iuw. 


SYLVESTER  8BLDEN, 
Oct.  94,  184L 


,  flS,  Coaf  .  Hebm,  C«vsir. 

Sa«h  Dur  > 
,!I.T. 


THOMAS  S.  ANDERSON,   aL 

New  Yorii.8ef>t.  H,  1841. 
JOHN  H.  RbOOINU'l'ON,    aL  41,  Prat.  U 

Sept.  IS. 
ISAAC  GHaNT,  kL  85,  Meth.  Oadda  Coofenaee,  K.T 

Kept.  19. 
HRNHY  U  LOOMIS,  at.  98,  Px«a.  Pulloa,N.T.Sr^l 
nf>X)HnB  MaIHS,  Pr««.  Arrrle.  N.  Y.Uct.  14. 
JitHN  ORMdBKR,  Dap.  StuckhridfC,  N.  Y.Ncr  !. 
FRROERH  K  TUCKERMaN,  at.  70,  Pia.  IH;s|U^ 

N.  Y.  Not.  U. 

WILLIAM  BAKER,  at.  40,  Meth.  Hope,  Nrr  Jert.Sr. 

311,  1841. 
DAVID  R.  DOWNER,  Prea.  W eat fleld.  N.J. N-r.n. 
JOHN  WISHART,  Meth.  Port  Eiuabcth,  M.  J.  Nof . - 

JOHN  McKlNLEY,  at.  2$,  Praa.MiUfla,PcaBitlnxi.:<:. 

S,  1841. 
JOHN  B.  McCOY,  Prek  Hookttowa,  Pa.  Oct  13- 
DAVID  O.  ANDERSON,   ai.  M,   Lothana,  Ovtx.  ?. 

Not   8. 
ANDREW  HARRIS,  at.  27,  Piea.  PhiUdelp+K,  P*- IV  - 
WILLIAM  BRYANT,  at.  81,  Epa.  PhiJauelp^^  Fi. .« 

1-4. 

DAVID  SPRRRY,  at.  43,  Meth.  Balilmoce Coo<nnct &' 

rvUnd,  Aer.  17,  1841. 
JOHN  KICK,  M.  38,  Meth.  BaUimoia,  Md.  aef«.  1 
W  his  LEY  HENDERSON,  at.  S7,  Meth.  Omo  i"'  • 

Md  Sept.  13. 
JAMBS  RKll.KY,at.58,  Meth.Sl.Maiy'eCo.MdS^i 
JOHN  DELKPLANE,  Epia.  Hancock,  Md.Oct.  II. 

WILLIAM  GILMORE,  at.  74,  Meth.  Bawell  U.  Tr.-  . 

Oct.  17,  1841. 
Rt  Rev.  RICU4RD  C.  MOORE,  D.  D.  at.  71;  Ef»  Li 

nend,  Va.  Not.  19. 

U.  M.  WHEELER,  fipla.  Seebty  HOI,  South  Cuvaa  > 

11,  1841. 
JASPER  ADAMS,  D.  D.  Bpta.  Fttadletan  DbL  8.CCc« 
N.  W.  UODQE8,  Bap.  Cookham,  S.  C.  Nor.  - 

RANDOLPH  STONE, 
Oet.7,  I84L 


n,  Pna.  ToKalooa,  ik» 


O.  R.  PINCHING.  EpIa.  Don.  Mka.  4%ula«eM, 

Sept.  4, 1841.  ..    „ 

QEOBOK  WELLBR,  D.  D.  Epia.  YiehriMnr.  Hi-  ^-  ^ 

T.  M.  RICE,  Bap.  Pleasant  Gtvre,  TtaaeaM,  Oa  1, »: 

J.  L.  PETERS,  Bap.  Cfrderllla,  Ohio,  Nor.  1,  ML 


SIMEON  H.  CRANE,  aL4S,  PNa. 

9,184L 
CHARLES  PRINDLB,  Bfis.  La 

1841. 


FRANCIS  CBIL08,  at.  M,  Pna.  G 
1,  1941. 
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AGES.  STATES. 

Fi«m90to80 S    Maine 

80      40 4    Maaaachoseoa. 

40      80 5    Conacctkal 

80     00 7    New  York 

80     70 1    NewJeraer 

70     80 4    PemtaTlTaob...*"" 

NotapecUed 16    MarjrUnd 

—    Yinrinia 

Total 49    South  Carolina 

Alabama •••■ 

Sam  of  all  the  agea  aped-  Miniwippi 

Aed I,<»   Tetincaaee 

Ohio 

Averageafe orthefl8...47 1«4    Indhna 

BfkWgaa 


DENOMINATIONS. 

Cenfpregational 7 

BiiptUt 4 

Meihodltt M  10 

Epiieopallan 8 

Pieabyterian.. 11 

Lutheran t 

F.W.Baptlau 1 
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Octobef- 
Noreaibar. 


Totd. 
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JOURNAL 

or 
THB   AMERICAN   EDUCATION   SOCIETY. 

FEBRUARY,  1842. 


PRAYER  FOR  THE  COLLEGES. 


The  last  Thursday  of  February  has,  for  many  years,  been  observed  at  the 
Colleges,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  churches  of  this  country,  as  a 
season  of  special  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  our  Colleges 
and  other  Literary  Institutions.    It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  encour- 
agement to  Christians  who  are  disposed  to  unite  in  this  Concert,  to  know  that 
the  day  is  solemnly  observed  in  the  Colleges  themselves ;  and  that  the  appro- 
priate  means  of  producing  a  deep  religious  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
young  men  there  assembled,  are  employed  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  most  powerful  concentration,  in  connection  with  this  an- 
nual observance.    God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  has  often  been  pleased  to  regard 
the  supplications  of  his  children,  offered  for  this  important  object ;  and,  it  may 
be  said,  with  confidence,  perhaps,  that  he  has  more  frequently  answered  them 
whUe  they  hact  been  yet  sptakingj  than  at  other  times,  even  when  the  influences 
of  his  Spirit  have  been  the  blessing  sought    We  are  fully  authorised  to  believe 
that  the  Most  High  regards  with  peculiar  favor  the  solicitude  of  his  people 
manifested  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  these  in8titution&    The  young 
men  who  are  gathered  there  are  peculiarly  the  hope  of  the  country,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  conversion,  and  of  their  early  and  sound  attainments  in  Chris- 
tian character,  is  not  esteemed  of  less  importance,  certainly,  by  the  Saviour 
himself,  than  by  any  of  the  friends  of  Zion.    It  surely  need  not  be  feared  that 
God  will  turn  away  his  ear  from  hearing  the  prayers  of  his  people  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this ;  unless,  indeed,  he  may  do  so  as  a  rebuke  for  their  too  great 
habitual  indifference  towards  an  object  of  so  much  magnitude.    We  say  habit- 
ual indifference ;  because  it  is  painful  to  observe  how  generally  our  Colleges 
and  Literary  Institutions  are  forgotten  in  the  supplications  of  Christians.    Stu- 
dents, while  at  college,  being  withdrawn  in  a  great  measure  from  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society,  fail,  in  too  great  a  degree,  to  retain  a  due  share  of  the 
affections  and  sympathies  of  the  people  at  large.    The  families  firom  which 
they  come,  compose  too  small  a  proportion  of  any  community,  even  if  they  were 
all  religious  families,  to  impart  to  the  body  of  their  Christian  brethren  the  pe- 
culiar interest  which  they  may  feel  in  the  state  of  religion  at  college.    And  It 
may  seem  to  them,  perhaps,  although  their  hearts  should  be  ready  to  burst  with 
suppressed  emotions,  that  they  would  be,  in  an  unbecoming  manner,  obtrud- 
ing their  personal  concerns  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  if  they,  much  more 
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frequently  than  othera,  were  to  advert  to  this  particular  topic  in  their  eihoits- 
tions  and  prayers. 

If,  however,  this  subject  is  too  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  ChnstiaDsatkfe, 
a  reason  exists  for  its  being  pressed  the  more  earnestly  upon  their  attentioDa! 
the  season  of  the  general  concert.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  a  subject  without  in- 
terest, and  even  great  interest,  to  the  minds  of  Christians  of  every  class,  proTidei 
a  little  pains  is  taken,  on  the  part  of  the  pastors  of  churches,  to  spread  it  befon 
them  in  its  intimate  connections  with  the  prosperity  of  our  social,  civil  uc 
religious  institutions.  The  annual  concert  of  prayer  for  Colleges  fumisbesu 
opportunity  for  familiar  communications  of  this  kind ;  and,  in  our  own  ezp^ 
ence,  while  in  the  pastoral  relation,  we  have  found  every  effort  for  thispoipoa 
most  abundantly  repaid  by  the  appropriate  interest,  both  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual, which  it  has  readily  awakened  among  the  people. 

If  there  are  at  all  times  sufficient  reasons  to  commend  the  devout  obeerraoec 
of  this  special  season  of  prayer,  there  are  at  the  present  time  consideratioDsi}^ 
peculiar  force  which  may  be  urged  in  its  favor.  Most  of  our  Colleges  are  iaa 
prosperous  state,  so  far  as  numbers  and  outward  advantages  are  concerned ;  be 
scarcely  any  of  them  have  enjoyed,  for  some  time  past,  those  special  Dirioeio- 
fluences  which,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  youth  there  assembled,  but  also  for 
the  great  cause  of  Christ  in  our  own  and  other  lands,  are  so  much  to  be  desir^ 
A  deep  and  genuine  work  of  grace  in  many  of  our  Colleges,  granted  inaBsvtr 
to  the  supplications  of  the  people  of  God,  would  now  be  a  blessing  of  iocstin^- 
ble  value.  How  important  that  the  piety  of  those  youthful  members  of  ibe 
church  of  Christ,  who  are  placed  in  these  institutions  to  become  qualified  m 
high  stations  of  Christian  usefulness,  especially  of  those  who  are  destined  to  tbe 
sacred  ministry,  should  be  fully  sustained  against  the  temptations  incideot  to 
their  age  and  situation,  and,  with  their  intellectual  powers,  nurtured  to  a  soQcd 
and  vigorous  manhood!  Unless  spiritual  religion  becomes  a  controlling elemes' 
of  the  character  during  the  period  of  college  life,  it  can  scarcely  be  expecti^ 
afterwards,  even  in  aid  of  the  labors  of  the  ministry,  to  exert  that  high  co^ 
mantling  influence  which  is  requisite.  Is  it  now  the  complaint  that  the  tooeof 
piety  in  the  churches  of  our  land,  amidst  the  multitude  of  external  enterpri^ 
and  the  distractions  of  many  disturbing  causes,  has  apparently  suffered  a  sb 
decline  ? — Let  it,  then,  be  our  earnest  prayer  that  the  churches  in  our  colle^ 
and  theological  seminaries,  being  in  a  good  measure  exempted  from  toe  tns^ 
which  agitate  the  world  without,  may  invite  the  peculiar  presence  of  the  Hoij 
Spirit;  and,  by  the  beauty  of  their  true  conformity  to  Christ,  tend  powerfully''' 
recall  the  affections  of  all  to  whom  the  light  of  their  example  may  extend)  to  the 
unobtrusive  but  substantial  graces  of  an  eminently  holy  life. 

An  interesting  class  of  students,  found  in  almost  all  our  Academies,  Colleze$ 
and  Theological  Seminaries,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  tb<^ 
ministry,  and  have  been  encouraged,  in  their  preparation,  to  depend  in  part  od 
the  assistance  of  the  churches,  through  the  agency  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  are,  by  their  trying  circumstances  at  the  present  time,  eqiecially  coo- 
mended  to  a  remembrance  in  the  prayers  of  Christians.  The  Society,  owing  to 
the  deficiency  of  its  funds,  has  been  compelled  to  withhold  from  all  its  beoes- 
ciarles  one  entire  appropriation  the  present  year.  A  painful  uncertainty  siii 
remains  whether  the  Society  will  be  able  hereafter  to  sustain  all  who  are  look^ 
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to  it  for  aid.  In  this  state  of  things  the  young  men  are  necessarily  placed  in 
circumstances  of  triaL  This  trial  is  aggravated  too,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  by  an 
apparent  feeling  of  coldness  and  distrust,  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  religious 
community,  toward  the  recipients  of  this  excellent  species  of  Christian  benefac- 
tion. The  great  body  of  worthy  young  men  are  subjected  to  a  wound  in  their 
feelings,  and  perhaps  in  their  reputation  also,  by  the  too  indiscriminate  censures 
which  are  bestowed  on  them  as  a  class,  on  account  of  the  deficiencies  or  errors 
of  a  few  who  are  regarded  as  unworthy.  These  things  are  discouraging,  and 
should  if  possible  be  avoided.  Were  it  not  better  that  a  spirit  of  prayer  should 
be  excited  in  reference  to  this  class  of  young  men  in  our  literary  institutions, 
who  are  struggling  with  the  difficulties  into  which  they  have  been  brought, 
partly  at  least  by  the  failure  of  the  churches  to  sustain  them  in  that  course  of 
preparation  for  the  ministry  on  which  tliey  have  been  encouraged  to  enter. 
We  do  not  necessarily  impute  this  failure  to  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
churches.  It  is  for  every  Christian  to  decide  with  himself  whether  he  is  acting 
according  to  his  ability  and  sense  of  duty  in  his  efforts  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  Christian  benevolence  in  its  varied  forms;  and  whether,  if  compel- 
led by  the  narrowness  of  his  means  to  choose,  among  several  objects,  those 
which  he  will  support,  he  has  had  a  due  regard  to  their  respective  wants  and 
merits. 

Nor  on  the  other  hand  is  it  to  be  admitted  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  young  men  are  brought  into  these  circumstances  of  trial,  altogether  by  their 
own  act  Ministers,  and  Christian  friends,  the  calls  of  our  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  and  the  operations  of  an  enlarged  System  of  in- 
strumentality for  their  assistance  in  obtaining  an  education  for  the  ministry, 
have  all  conspired  to  bring  them  to  a  conviction  that  it  was  their  duty  to  com- 
mence so  serious  an  undertaking.  And,  now,  when  the  majority  of  them  have 
half  accomplished  their  object,  shall  they  go  back  ?  Shall  many  of  them  be 
compelled  to  abandon  their  purpose?  With  this  prospect  but  too  plainly 
before  them,  is  it  too  much  that  we  should  ask  in  their  behalf,  an  interest  in 
the  supplications  of  all  who  love  Zion  ?  We  trust  that  a  spirit  of  prayer  for 
this  important  interest  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  greatly  revived  and  ex- 
tended, by  the  approaching  annual  concert 

As  a  suitable  accompaniment  to  these  remarks,  we  present  an  extract  from 
the  joint  letter  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  American  Education  Society,  in  one 
of  the  New  England  Colleges,  recently  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

**  Permit  us,"  they  say,  *^  to  mention  some  of  the  things  which  are  very  try- 
ing to  us,  and  which  often  serve  to  abate  our  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  to 
discourage  us  from  pursuing  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry.*' 

After  referring  to  one  of  these  topics,  the  letter  proceeds: 

"  Professor  Hopkins,  in  his  narrative  of  revivals  in  Williams  College,  says,  that '  our 
iDstitations  of  learning  are  only  society  in  miniature  ;'  and  It  seems  to  us  tliMl  this  fact 
is  fully  confirmed,  not  only  in  the  history  of  that  college,  but  in  the  history  of  every  in- 
stitution in  the  land.  How  can  those,  who  have  felt  the  breathings  of  maternal  love, 
but  exhibit  that  tenderness  aAd  afiection,  which  is  a  sure  result  of  parental  faithfulness ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  bow  can  the  youth  who  has  never  been  taught  to  say  '  Our 
Father,'  bat  be  a  heedless,  reckless  student  f  What  is  there  so  peculiar  in  the  atmoB- 
pbere  of  a  college,  which  should  drive  away  the  infectious  damps  which  settle  down  on 
the  surface  of  a  religions  community  ?  A  literary  institution,  under  a  good  religious  in- 
floeace,  is  a  foantam  sending  forth  sweet,  and  life-giving  waters,  to  many  a  thirsty 
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•oal ;  bat,  if  iU  ten  thoumnd  sweet  reieiroin  are  all  cat  off,  can  it  be  thooght ittu^,  ik 
it  shoald  belch  forth  dark  streams  of  death  ?  Dear  Sir,  we  are  guilty,  io  permittui  s 
many  to  go  forth  from  this  college  with  unregenerate  hearts,  and  prefMred  only  to  oppw 
the  progress  of  the  cause  of  Christ ;  but  our  fellow  Christians  are  ueoimplkalediBtk 

Siilt.  We  have  neglected  our  duty ;  but  our  friends  and  patrons  have  also  (br^ottn 
eirs.  They  have  not  remembered  us  in  the  closet,  at  the  &mily  altar,  and  in  tbc 
social  circle ;  and,  when  the  churches  have  met  to  fiwt,  and  prav  Ibr  eolleget,  thoKii- 
■emblies  have  not  been  thronged,  nor  have  thev  been  pervaded  by  a  deep  sofeamii- 
ness ; — a  spirit  of  fervent  holy  wrestling  with  Grod  has  not  been  manifest 

"  Allow  us  to  mention  one  more  discouragement— the  unwillingness  of  theCfanfia 
eommunity  U>  discriminate  between  those  beneficiaries  who  are  exemplary  ia  their  eofr 
doct,  and  those  who  have  sadly  wounded  the  Saviour  in  the  house  of  hii  fatsL 
When  one  of  our  number  has  proved  a  Judas,  many  lose  confidence  in  oU  of  ai,d 
withhold  their  prayers,  and  support.  Whether  this  be  right,  it  is  not  for  us  to  dedde ;  be 
it  seems  to  us,  that  we,  not  only,  are  re^rded  blamable,  but  that  some  |pult  if  dttrfed 
upon  the  officers  of  the  Education  Society,  for  that  which  the  most  untiring  Tijilus 
never  can  prevent.  When  a  Lucifer  fiills,  all  are  astonished,  and  put  in  oonstenuiM 
but  scores  of  planets  and  their  satellites  may  move  on  in  unvarying  oirales,  year  ^ 
year,  and  age  after  age,  and  but  few  observe  the  harmony — but  few  admire.  Dm  k 
could  we  but  feel  that  we  are  the  property  of  the  church — that  we  have  a  strong  sricp 
thy  with  Christians,  and  that  tliey  cherish  the  same  towards  os — that  we  aie  til « 
body  in  Christ ;  and,  as  a  result  of  this  union,  could  we  bear  their  fervent  prajen  is« 
behalf,  and  be  encouraged  by  their  counsels,  how  could  we  but  feel,  that  none  irr 
worthy  of  such  prayers  and  such  tears,  but  those  who  are  truly,  and  sincerely  derdK 
to  the  service  of  Christ  ?    How  could  we  but  be  unoommon  Cliristiaiis  ?  " 
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Wb  have  given  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Journal,  as  oflen  as  we  have  been 
able,  a  history  of  revivals  of  religion  in  one 
of  the  Colleges,  that  it  might  serve  espe- 
cially as  an  incitement  to  the  duties  of  the 
annual  concert.  This  year  we  have  no 
such  article  on  hand ;  and  in  place  of  one, 
we  present  the  following  extracts  fVom  an 
interesting  Discourse,  delivered  by  Rev. 
Sewall  Harding,  of/Medway,  Ms.  before 
the  Auxiliaiy  Education  Society  of  Nor- 
foU(  County,  at  their  Anniversary  in  June 
last  The  article  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  rich  variety 
of  thoughts  appropriate  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  churches  at  the  present  period, 
particularly  in  relation  to  benevolent  oper- 
ations. 

The  discourse  opens  with  a  view  of  the 
coming  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  will 
serve  to  animate  the  faith  and  seal  of  Chris- 
tians. At  the  same  time  it  may  tend  to 
check  the  influence  of  opinions  which, 
•o  far  as  they  prevail,  must  paralyze  all  ef- 
forts for  the  general  diffusion  of  the  gospel, 
by  promoting  the  belief  that  Christ  will  not 
uaiversally  extend  and  establish  his  king- 


dom until  the  period  of  iiis  second  comisf: 
and  then,  by  the  destruction,  rather  tk 
the  conversion,  of  the  unevangeliied » 
tions. 

God  has  clearly  revealed  his  fm^ 
respecting  the  future  enlarsenient  of  ^ 
ana  the  universal  reign  of  the  8a?ioiir,iK 
he  will  overturn,  and  overturn,  and  ove- 
turn  this  world,  with  all  its  intereiti  ^ 
desi^s,  until  the  heathen  shall  be  giTeflV 
Christ  for  an  inheritance,  and  \&vX» 
most  parts  of  tlie  earth  for  a  posieK»t 
The  prophet  Isaiah  saith,  « It  shall  coo; 
to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  moQotii: 
of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  esUblisbed  >: 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  ^; 
alted  above  the  hills,  and  all  natioiw  ^ 
flow  unto  it."  Daniel  says,  "TheN 
dom  and  dominion  and  the  greatnea  of  lie 
kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven  sbili  k 
given  to  the  people  of  the  sainti  of  ^ 
Moat  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  ey^i^' 
ing  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  afaall  sen? 
and  obey  him.*'  And  John,  by  the  spc  t 
of  propliecy  on  the  mount  of  vision,  loo^ 
forward  and  heard  the  seventh  angeJ  owis^- 
and  the  echo  of  many  and  great  voicei  s: 
heaven,  saying,  **  The  kingdoot  of  ub 
world  are  become  the  kingdom  ofosrl^ 
and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  mpbt 
ever  and  ever." 

And  what  the  Scriptures  teach  on  tiui 
subject  is  confirmed  by  the  pffovideacea 
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Ood.  From  the  first  promise  of  a  Savioar, 
Ood  has  been  ordering  the  events  of  h'ls 
providence  so  as  to  preserve  and  gradually 
enlarge  this  kingdom.  Under  the  ancient 
dispensation,  the  mighty  power  and  the 
miraculoas  interposition  of  God  were  often 
seen  in  behalf  of  Israel.  The  opening  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  water  from  the  rock,  the 
manna  from  heaven,  and  the  rolling  back 
of  the  waters  of  Jordan,  are  so  many  proofs 
of  God's  interposing  care. 

And  successively  God  raised  ap  leaders 
in  Samuel,  David,  Hesekiah,  Josiah,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  who  were  made,  each 
in  their  turn,  the  instruments  of  enlarging 
Zion. 

And  when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come, 
and  Christ  came  and  planted  the  Christian 
charch,  he  appeared  for  their  defence  and 
enlarffement  from  time  to  time. 

When  the  church  has  become  corrupted, 
when  error  has  come  in  like  a  flood,  and 
infidelity  has  assumed  a  threatening  aspect, 
when  her  real  friends  have  become  few, 
and  her  enemies  numerous,  and  it  has 
seemed  as  though  she  must  soon  be  destrov- 
ed,  God  has  then  appeared  in  her  behalf, 
unfolded  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and 
given  a  new  impulse  to  all  her  friends  and 
helpers. 

And  tracing  the  church  from  the  begin- 
ning till  now,  we  find  that  by  all  her  con- 
flicts and  trials  she  has  been  strengthened 
and  enlarged.      And  the    doings    of  the 
church  at  the  present  time  are  indicative 
of  the  same  onward  and  progressive  move- 
ment, and  encourage  the  belief  that  the 
predictions  of  the  universal  spread  of  the 
gospel  will  all  be  fulfilled.     Why  is  it  that 
we  behold  such  an  array  of  means  already 
in  successful  operation  ?    For  what  purpose 
are  Bible  Societies,  Missionary  Societies, 
foreigpn  and  domestic,  Education  and  Tract 
Societies  multiplying  almost  without  num- 
ber, and  expending  their  millions  of  dollars 
to  send  the  Bible,  the  missionary  and  the 
tract  throughout  the  earth,  and  to  furnish 
an  order  of  men  competent  to  preach  the 
everlasting  gospel  ?     Why  such  an  interest 
awakened  and  such  instrumentalities  put 
in  requisition?     And  why  the  extraordi- 
nary spirit  of  prayer,  disposing  Christians 
to  unite  in  concert  to  pray  for  the  univer- 
sal spread  of  the  gospel  ?    Are  not  such 
unparalleled  means  to  accomplish  new  and 
fflorious  results  ?    The  poor  widow  is  cast- 
ing in  her  mites,  while  the  rich  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  the  silver  and  the  gold, 
and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  are 
the  Lord's.  The  liberal  are  devising  liberal 
thin^,  and  an    immense  preparation    is 
makmg  for  a  ^at  ingathering  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ     Who  can  reflect  upon 
the  psst  history  of  the  church  and  the 
world,  and  then  look  at  the   efforts  and 
movements  of  the  present  day,  and  not  be- 
lieve that  the  nations  are  to  be  evangelized  ? 
Darky  igaoEmat  and  wicked  ••  \&  world 


is,  yet  a  process  has  commeiieed,  and 
which  we  believe  will  never  cease  to  avg- 
ment  its  resources  and  increase  its  power, 
until  its  end  is  aceoroplished. 

The  restlessness  of  some,  the  radical  and 
reckless  spirit  of  others,  and  the  worldli- 
ness  of  many,  are  but  eddies,  ruffling  hen 
and  there  the  surface,  while  a  steady  and 
irresistible  under-current  is  setting  strong, 
and  bearing  onward  to  final  triumphs  that 
kingdom  for  which  all  other  kingdoms  were 
made,  and  for  the  fflorious  consummation 
of  which  God's  faithTuiness  is  pledged. 

Many  indeed  are  the  strange  things  of 
the  present  time  which  serve  to  awaken 
the  fears,  as  well  as  to  try  the  iaith,  the 
patience  and  the  perseyerance  of  the  child 
of  God;  but  yet  there  is  one  source  of 
unfailing  support.  God*s  fmU/yklMess  is 
pledged,  and  ii  aumot  fail. 

And  the  siffns  of  the  times,  mysterious 
as  many  of  Uiem  are,  and  with  so  many 
l>ase  and  conflicting  elements  in  motion, 
yet  indicate  the  approach  of  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  man. 

If  we  glance  oar  eyes  over  the  world, 
we  shall  see  that  all  the  political  revolu- 
tions  for  the  last  half  century,  have  been 
so  many  preparatory  steps  for  the  trium- 
phant spread  of  the  gospel.    A  spirit  of 
free  inquiry  has  gone  forth  throu|^b  the 
nations,  and  there  is  a  movement  m  the 
civilized  world  which  indicates  some  migh* 
ty  moral  revolution.    The  tide  of  public 
feeling  in  favor  of  humane  sentiments  and 
universal  liberty  is  rising,  and  will,  we  be- 
lieve, continue  to  rise,  until  it  shall  have 
swept  away  the  last  relic  of  oppression  and 
cruelty.     The  removal  of  omtaoles — the 
rapid  spread  of  the  temperance  cause  in 
this  country,  and  in  other  countries^—the 
prostration   of  the   Ottoman   power— the 
toleration  of  free  inquiry— the  cneck  given 
to  the  spirit  of  war— the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  seamen — the  desire  of  the  Jews  to 
return  to  their  Holy  City— the  moral  revo- 
lutions in  the  Isles  of  the  sea — the  increas- 
ing facilities  for  rapid  communication — the 
improvements  in  the  arts  capable  of  being 
made  tributary  to  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge— in  fine,  all  tlie  movements  of 
Providence,  when  regarded  with  an  eye  of 
faith,  seem  to  be  preparatory  to  the  coming 
of  the  Millennium.    They  all  go  to  confirm 
what  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  Millennium  is  to  be  ushered  in,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  notions  of  some,  by 
the  sudden  destruction  of  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  the  wicked,  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  pious  dead,  the  conflagration  of  this 
material  world,  and  the  personal  reign  of 
the  Saviour;   but  by  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  through  the  earth,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  men  to  its  spirit,  ontil  *  Holiness  to 
the  Lord '  shall  be  inscribed  upon  all ;  and 
the  spiritual  dominion  of  Christ  lead  every 
accountable  creature  captive  to  his  will. 
We  do  not  soppoae  it  so  near  as  do  some ; 
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for  very  roach  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and 
much  land  to  hie  poaaesaed.  To  sappoae  it 
will  all  be  done  at  once,  ironld  require  the 
faith  of  miraoles,  or  evince  the  wildnen  of 
fanaticiam.  But  in  due  time  it  will  come. 
The  yeil  of  unbelief  will  be  taken  from 
the  Jewa— the  idolatry  of  the  pagan,  and 
the  superstition  of  the  Roman  power,  will 
be  abolished.  The  delusion  of  the  false 
prophet  will  yield  to  light  and  truth,  infidel- 
ity  in  all  its  covert  forms  and  corrupting 
influences  will  cease,  all  the  eztravafsnce 
and  restlessness  of  those  who  cry,  Lo  here ! 
and  Lo  there  !  will  be  exchanged  for  sober 
realities,  and  all  the  blinded  votaries  of 
every  false  way  will  be  brought  to  bow 
submissively  to  the  cross  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

The  chureh  in  its  Tarious  branches  is 
now  beginning  to  act  on  the  principle  that 
the  world  is  to  be  converted  to  Christ. 
Feeling  the  force  of  her  ascended  Saviour's 
last  command,  ss  she  casts  her  eyes  over 
the  field  which  b  the  world,  she  is  not 
content  merely  to  o£fer  up  the  prater  of  the 
text,  but  begins  to  realise  that  it  is  to  be 
done  by  her  own  instrnmentaliiy.  This 
leads  me  to  spesk, 

11.  Of  some  things  requisite  on  the  part  of 
the  church  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  dwell  on 
those  more  immediate,  obvious,  and  gener- 
ally admitted  requisites  of  extending  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world.  The 
church  have  often  been  told,  and  they  gener- 
ally well  understand,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world  yet  lieth  in  wickedness — tliat 
three  fourths  of  the  human  race  are  yet 


This  prayer,  we  have  said,  involTef  ie- 
sires,  sincere  and  ardent,  which  mosi  m: 
in  all  those  practical  duties  lod  rf^j, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  tecare  the » 
ject  prayed  for. 

We  see  not  how  any  one  can  bev  tk 
Christian  name,  and  indulge  hope  of  ie 
divine  favor,  who  does  not  ofier  op  tk 

Erayer  of  the  text  Hot  will  the  fcrnai 
eartless,  though  oft  repeated  ferrice,  f» 
tain  a  good  Christian  hope.  The  sinctnii 
of  our  love  b  proved  by  its  natonl  ha.^ 
And  that  the  rruit  may  abound,  the  titt 
must  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  All  e:- 
tended  benevolent  action  is  the  im^d 
correct  and  enlarged  views  of  the  design 
of  God  in  the  plan  of  redemption  brco.i^ 
in  contact  with  fervent  piety  of  beait 

The  main  springs  to  be  moved,  theo^n 
the  knowledge  and  piety  of  the  chorti 
Her  memben  must  ne  kept  enlighteBtii 
by  the  plain  and  continued  exfaibiuoas 
divine  truth.  Periodical  exboit&tioo!  ii 
come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  bovefcr 
earnest  and  impassioned,  will  be  but  liiiit 
heeded  by  those  whose  minds  are  not  » 
lightened,  and  whose  hearts  are  not  5ue> 
tified  by  the  truth.  Said  Christ  to  bit  (l» 
ciples,  "  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruiirf 
itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  zdc^:c 
can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  ud  i^ 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches ;  he  that  abiii^ti 
in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringelh  icri 
much  fruit." 

One  reason  why  many  Christians  tre  ic 
slothful  and  inactive  is,  that  they  are  « 
little  acquainted  with  the  great  principW 
of  religion,    and    the    consequent  dctri 


destitute  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the    which  Christ  expects  of  them,  while  pro- 


living  preacher — and  that  God  has  deposit 
ed  in  trust  with  the  church  the  great  work 
of  evangelizing  the  world ;  and  yet  they 
do  but  in  small  proportions,  and  feeble 
measure,  come  up  to  the  great  work  assign- 
ed them. 

It  is  believed  to  be  a  well  ascertained 
fact,  that  more  than  half  of  the  members 
of  our  churches,  as  yet,  do  nothing  for  the 

Seat  charitable  movements  of  the  day,  and 
at  one  half  of  the  remainder  do  but  very 
little,  compared  with  their  ability.  When 
•peaking  of  means,  then,  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  Bible  must  be  translated 
and  sent  abroad — that  ministers  mast  be 
educated,  and  missionaries  sent  forth,  till 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the 
earth  :  no,  there  is  a  prior  consideration — a 
wheel  "Within  the  wheel.  Until  the  inner 
wheel  be  set  in  more  vigorous  motion,  the 
outward,  if  not  stayed  in  its  progress,  will 
move  but  tardily. 

The  text,*  given  us  in  that  memorable 
form,  by  which  all  the  children  of  God  are 
taught  how  to  pny«  makes  it  the  constant 
doty  of  all  to  pray  ror  the  coming  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 


*  Thj  kinfdon 


Mauvl.  la 


fe«sedly  governed  by  those  principles. 

The  Christian  parent  does  not  iostnxt 
his  children  and  impress  upon  themiu 
weighty  truths  of  religion,  because  he  s 
himself  so  ignorant  of  the  truths  in  wbif^ 
they  need  to  be  instructed.  Chmtis 
brethren  do  not  teach  every  man  his  n«>g^ 
bor,  saying.  Know  the  Lord,  because  tM 
themselves  are  so  destitute  of  a  knovle^ip 
of  the  Holy  One. 

The  friends  of  Christ  do  not  enter  vHb 
all  the  heart  into  the  benevolent  design  of 
evangelizing  the  world,  because  tbeyn- 
main  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  extect 
of  Christ  s  kingdom,  and  conseqaentlj  o! 
the  desirableness  of  its  universal  extewioo. 

The  zeal  and  activity  of  the  real  Chris- 
tian in  extending  Christ's  kingdom  v'lll  te 
much  in  proportion  to  the  religiow  know- 
ledge he  possesses.  It  is  when  the  m' 
child  of  God  has  a  clear  intellectual  per- 
ception of  the  great  truths  of  the  ^f'- 
that  his  heart  is  moulded  into  its  spirit,  u<^ 
feels  a  sense  of  obligation. 

Would  we  then  become  instruroentil  mi 
saving  the  souls  of  our  fellow  men,  inclw* 
ing  the  millions  of  the  heathen,  we  maj* 
acquaint  ourselves  well  with  the  rev^'l^ 
truth  of  God.    The  want  of  holy  eoer0i 
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and  of  that  noble  spirit  of  Cbrietian  benev' 
olence  which  ou^ht  to  distinguish  every 
member  of  a  Christian  commanity,  is  ow- 
ing,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  deficiency  of  re« 
ligiouB  knowledge.  The  study  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  religious  state  of  the  world  has 
been  too  much  neglected. 

The  power  of  avarice  will  not  be  over- 
come, the  le^tiniate  use  of  property  on  the 
principl«)8  oi  Christianity  will  not  be  appre- 
ciated, neither  individuals  nor  communities 
will  come  forward  with  their  influence  and 
their  substance,  with  a  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility as  stewards,  until  the  great 
principles  of  Christianity  be  more  clearly 
perceived,  and  the  wants  of  a  lost  world  b« 
more  deeply  felt,  than  they  are  at  present 
by  the  members  of  the  Christian  church. 

An  extension  of  Christian  knowledge, 
and  an  elevation  of  Christian  piety,  are 
what  is  now  most  of  all  wanting  to  secure 
the  object,  for  which  our  missionarv,  Bible, 
education,  and  tract  societies  were  formed. 

We  may  state  the  wants  of  the  world, 
we  may  describe  the  responsibilities  of 
Christians,  and  enforce  the  motives  to  be- 
nevolent action,  and  all  to  little  or  no  pur- 
pose while  the  mind  is  incapable  of  appre- 
ciatinify  and  the  heart  not  prepared  to  feel 
the  iorce  of  the  appeal.  Like  the  seed 
sown  by  the  wayside,  or  among  thorns,  it 
will  neither  bear  fruit,  or  vegetate.  Growth 
in  the  knowledge  and  grace  of  Grod,  thoush 
they  are  the  more  remote,  yet  they  are  the 
most  efficient  means  of  promoting  and  ex- 
tending the  kitagdom  of  Christ.  A  benev- 
olent heart  is  the  main  spring  of  all  benev- 
olent action. 

There  are  a  variety  of  considerations 
which  lead  to  a  partial  and  temporary  sup- 
port of  the  institutions  designed  to  extend 
the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Sympathy,  popu- 
larity, a  desire  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
covetousness,  and  other  selfish  considera- 
tions may  induce  some,  occasionally,  to 
give  small  sums  to  benevolent  institutions, 
to  spread  the  gospel.  But  all  motives, 
other  than  the  love  of  the  gospel  itself,  are 
so  fluctuating  and  capricious,  that  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  them.  All 
true  and  lasting  zeal  for  benevolent  institu- 
tions has  been  originated  and  sustained  by 
a  knowledge  and  love  of  divine  truth. 

What  but  the  laoe  of  the  truth  dwelling 
in  the  heart,  will  dispose  the  Christian  to 
enter  into  the  desire  of  his  Lord  to  have  aJl 
men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ? 
\Vhat  but  this,  will  constram  the  Christian 
to  do  his  duly,  to  take  up  his  cross,  to 
overcome  the  love  of  property,  to  rise  above 
selfish  gratifications,  and  to  labor  humbly, 
cheerfully,  and  perse veringly  in  any  way, 
and  bv  any  self-denial  by  which  the  gospel 
of  (rod's  grace  can  be  spread  abroad 
through  the  world .' 

The  benevolence  of  the  gospel  will  never 
be  felt  in  its  full  power,  and  seen  in  its  full 
efficacy,  in  overooming  the  selfishneM  of 


men,  and  in  self-sacrifices  to  enlighten  and 
save  the  world,  but  by  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  truths  of  the  ffospel.  Would 
we  then  see  the  contributions  for  benev- 
olent purposes  greatly  increased,  we  must 
raise  the  standard  of  piety  in  the  churches. 
Or  would  we  multiply  the  meo  worthy  to 
be  educated  for  the  Christian  ministry,  we 
must  first  train  the  young  men  in  our 
churches  to  a  higher  sense  of  Christian 
obligation — to  a  more  humble  piety— and 
to  a  more  unreserved  and  self-denying  con- 
secration of  themselves  to  the  service  of 
God. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  in  all  the  churches, 
as  yet,  contribute  nothing  to  send  the  gos- 
pel through  the  world  ?  Why  is  it  that 
those  who  do  contribute,  ^nerally  contri- 
bute so  little  compared  with  their  ability  P 
Can  any  other  reason  be  assigned,  than 
the  low  state  of  religion  ?  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  men  will  make  sacrifices  and 
vigorously  pursue  an  object,  until  they 
clearly  perceive,  and  deeply  feel  its  value 
and  importance. 

The  members  of  the  churches  must  per- 
ceive more  of  the  excellency,  feel  more  of 
the  power,  and  enioy  more  of  the  consola- 
tions of  religion,  before  they  will  duly  ap- 
preciate its  value,  and  greatly  increase 
their  eflibrts  to  disseminate  it  tnrough  the 
world. 

We  often  hear  the  prayer  ofiered  up, 
^'  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  m 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  We  often  hear 
it  conceded  that  all  we  have  and  are, 
belongs  to  God.  But  how  seldom  are  the 
principles    here  involved    carried   out  in 

ftractice.  And  why,  but  because  of  the 
ow  state  of  piety .'  Would  it  be  so,  if  each 
professor  realized  that  he  was  purchased 
with  the  precious  price  of  Christ/s  blood, 
and  possessed  an  humble,  grateful  and  obe- 
dient temper  of  heart  ?  Would  it  be  so,  if 
the  love  of  Christ  constrained  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  church  thus  to  judge,  **  that  if 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  aU  dead,  and 
that  he  died  for  them,  that  they  who  live 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  him  who  died  for  them  and  roee 
again.'"  Were  the  simple  principle  that 
we  are  stewards  of  the  Lord's  bounty,  and 
that  we  hold  our  possessions  as  subordinate 
agents  for  God,  clearly  understood  and 
duly  felt,  and  allowed  to  have  its  legitimate 
influence  in  our  practice,  it  would  give  an 
entirely  new  aspect  and  impulse  to  all  our 
benevolent  operations.  Let  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  churches  have  this  principle 
wrought  into  their  minds  as  an  ever  present 
conviction ;  let  them,  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  learn  at  what  price  they  have  been 
purchased,  and  have  their  hearts  filled  with 
the  expansive,  disinterested  and  conquering 
power  of  the  Saviour's  love ;  and  the  result 
will  be,  that  they  will  no  longer  live  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  Him  who  died  for 
them. 
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Nomeroot  we  the  ehannelt  of  benevolent 
effort,  but  they  are  sistera  of  the  same  familv 
^-%\\  prompted  by  the  nme  love,  and  all 
tending  to  the  Mme  end.  They  are  all 
entitled  to  our  lympatby  and  our  efficient 
anpport.  Bat  on  this  occasion  oar  attention 
is  airacted  particalarly  to  the  edMcatum  of 
pious  young  men  for  the  gospd  ministry. 

The  American  £dacation  Societ?  have 
done  and  are  doin^  a  great  and  good  work. 
The  whole  number  aided  by  the  Society 
durinffthe  twenty-five  yean  of  its  existence 
is  3,3o9.  During  the  last  year  it  has  assis- 
ted mo  young  men  in  the  various  stages  of 
their  edncation.  Nor  is  the  country  yet 
supplied  with  a  competent  number  of  min- 
isters. Even  in  New  England  it  appeara 
that  there  are  more  than  200  Congrega- 
tional churohes  destitute  of  psstors.  And 
the  calls  from  the  West  continue  to  reach 
us.  In  a  recent  communication  it  appears 
that  100  ministera  are  wanted  immediately 
in  tlie  Western  States.  And  more  than  a 
thousand,  could  they  be  found  of  an  apos- 
tolic spirit,  willing  to  undergo  hardships, 
to  bear  with  perils,  and  to  count  not  their 
lives  dear  that  they  might  win  souls  to 
Christ,  might  be  immediately  and  success- 
fully employed.  A  single  glance  over  that 
part  of  our  coontry,  with  a  population 
increasing  almost  bieyond  a  parallel,  fills 
the  mind  with  alarming  apprehensions. 
That  none  but  a  virtuous  community  can 
be  free,  and  that  virtue  cannot  be  supported 
without  religious  institutions,  are  maxima 
universally  acknowledged.  But  how  can 
religious  institutions  be  supported  without 
an  adequate  number  of  able  and  devoted 
ministers  ? 

Vigorous  and  increasing  efforts  are  mak- 
ing to  extend  the  interest  of  domestic  and 
foreign  missions,  of  Bible  and  tract  and 
other  benevolent  societies.  We  rejoice  in 
all  these  efforts,  and  would  gladly  cooperate 
in  any  means  to  give  them  success.  But 
what  can  missionary  societies  do  without 
missionaries?  What  can  Bible  and  tract 
societies  do  without  ministers  to  distribute 
and  explain  the  word  ?  Whatever  other 
institutions  for  promoting  religion  and 
morality  are  sustained,  u  they  are  not 
accompanied  with  the  regular  ministra- 
tions of  the  j^pel,  they  will  shortly  lan- 
guish and  die.  Ministere  are  needed  to 
carry  into  effect  all  the  extensive  plans  of 
benevolence  and  moral  reform  which  are 
annually  increasing  in  our  land  and  through 
the  world.  I  need  not  here  speak  of  the 
wisely  adapted  instrumentality  of  the 
preached  word,  nor  of  its  extended  and 
blessed  influences  in  promoting  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  interests  of  man.  These 
things  are  well  understood  by  this  Christian 
assembly.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  with- 
out the  divinely  appointed  institution  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  all  our  efforts  to 
sustain  or  extend  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  Ood  would  soon  fiul. 


But  this  ministry  is  of  earthen  fnek 
that  the  excellency  of  the  power  dist  be  u 
God  and  not  of  men.  The  present  inei- 
tion  of  ministen  must  all  soon  paa  oif  Usa 
stage  of  action.  Others  most  be  itM  z^ 
educated  and  consecrated  to  the  nciH 
work.  Each  successive  generatioB  isvt 
not  only  preach  the  word  and  miniita  te 
ordinances,  but  give  their  influenoe  to  per- 
petuate the  sacred  treaaare  to  other  geoen- 
tions.  And  our  desires  should  be  eniarsK. 
and  our  effi>rts  in  this  direction  moliipl^. 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidly  iociras: 
population  and  necessities  of  our  emsrij 
and  the  world. 

*<  And  when  we  who  minister  atthetk 
can  address  our  fellow  sinners  no  qh*. 
and  can  only  cast  our  eye  over  the  nilry 
of  vision  and  survey  the  vast  fiekh  of  t> 
slain,  it  will  rejoice  oar  hearts  to  tee  c6? 
prophets  taking  their  stand  bytliesi^v 
that  valley  to  prolong  the  propheej,  ti£  v 
the  dry  bones  have  become  living  oei. 
and  the  kingdom  and  the  dominion  be  f^fi 
to  Christ. 

When  we  look  down  the  vale  of  tiar 
and  contemplate  the  destinies  of  oorcoai:::^ 
and  the  world,  in  the  days  of  our  chikr: 
and  our  children's  cfailcfren,  amid  til  ^ 
gloom  that  intercepts  our  prospect  from  Ut 
remaining  corruption  and  the  miuiT  >^ 
powerful  evil  influences  now  at  work; ^-3* 
comforting  the  fact  that  we  have  •  f^ 
national  institution  well  organiied,  ehan^f 
the  confidence  of  the  churches,  stnctica-*: 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  to  lire  e^^ 
increase  its  power  and  influence  io  per?ri- 
uating  the  preaching  of  the  everla.>:i^ 
gospel.  We  would  then  rejoice  ia  ^ 
privileges  of  this  day,  when  we  are  i?^^ 
favored  with  the  opportunity  of  ml^H 
our  sympathies,  of  giving  our  pobtic  » 
timony ,  and  of  bringing  together  oar  oi?- 
ings  for  such  an  institution  as  the  AoKfKtf 
Education  Society. 

But  while  we  thus  labor,  let  as  reneobd 
that  the  blessing  depends  on  God. 

It  is  true  here  as  elsewhere.  Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  ^ 
that  build  it.  Paul  ma^  plant  and  ApoIi<^ 
water,  it  is  God  who  givelh  the  incifise- 

Our  plans  may  be  well  devised,  oora^'>' 
nizations  numerous,  and  our  contiibotk^ 
liberal,  and  yet  all  be  in  vain  withoot  ^ 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Letosca^'^ 
this  cause  then  unto  €rod  who  alone  is  i^ 
to  hear  our  prayers  and  bless  our  efforts 
Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  deep  ^ 
humble  piety,  withoot  which  our  prsjrfl^ 
will  not  be  offered  with  that  slncentr  *^ 
fervency  which  will  secure  the  bleain?- 

We  must  not  depend  on  EdocatioD  So- 
cieties, or  on  literary  and  theological  in^ 
tutions  to  provide  for  the  minbtry.  Atwf 
men  are  provided  they  may  be  ^^^ 
and  educated  by  these  institutions.  They 
may  educate  those  who  come  to  tbem,  bot 
when  the  nnmber  Mi  or  diauniibf  ^ 
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cannot  supply  the  want.  And  where  shall 
vre  look  for  this  supply  but  in  the  churches? 
Should  not  every  church  then  have  some 
pious  and  devoted  ^oung  man  or  men  on 
their  way  to  the  mmistry  ?  Should  they 
not  have  their  consecrated  Samuels  growing 
up  under  the  light  of  the  sanctuary  f  If  so 
they  must  have  their  £lkanahs  and  Han- 
nahs to  wrestle  with  God  in  public  and 
private  until  they  obtain  their  desire. 

Says  a  distinguished  Professor*  in  one  of 
our  Theological  Seminaries,  "  It  will  startle 
some  of  our  good  people  to  hear  it  alleged 
as  a  fault  that  particular  churches  are  rear- 
ing no  candidates  for  the  ministry.     But 
there  must  be  a  grievous  fault  somewhere 
in  relation  to  this  important  concern.    And 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  common  duty,  when 
there  has  been  a  continual  barrenness,  there 
must  have  been  a  want  of  due  culture. 
Why  have  you  no  pious  young  men  on 
their  way  to  tlie  ministry  ?     Have  you  not 
many  sons,  who,  if  their  hearts  were  touch- 
ed by  the  finger  of  God,  might  be  useful  ? 
But  you  say,  We  cannot  give  them  grace. 
True ;    this  is    not  the   ground  of  your 
accountability.    But  have  you,  as  a  church, 
prayed  for  the  conversion  of  the  dear  youth, 
that  they  might  be  prepared  for  the  work  ? 
Every  church  rich  m  members,  as  well  as 
worldly  substance,   which   has  no  young 
men  in  a  course  of  training,  ou^ht  to  appoint 
a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  to  inquire 
into  tliis  matter,  and  to  beg  of  God  not  to 
leave  them  like  a  barren  fig  tree  in  his 
vineyard.     You  say  that  you   contribute 
every  year  to  the  Education  fund.    This  is 
well ;  but  it  is  not  all,  nor  the  half  of  your 
duty  on  this  subject.    You  must  furnish 
men  as  well  as  money,  and  the  men  are  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  the  means. 
Without  suitable  men,  money  in  this  con- 
cern is  worthless.    You  must  bring  forward 
young  men  of  ardent  piety" — of  a  devoted, 
self-sacrificing  spirit,  of  decision  and  firm- 
ness of  principle — such  men  as  the  church 
needs — men  who  will  be  ready  to  endure 
hardships  and  privations,  and  to  go  cheer- 
fully wherever  they  may  be   needed    lo 
preach  Christ  and  him  crucified.    **  Do  you 
ask    how    you  can  accomplish    this?     I 
answer,  *  Prsy  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.' 
Lay  it  before  God  in  secret,  in  your  families 
and  in  the  church.    And  be  not  contented 
until   you    receive    this   blessing  of  the 
ascended   Lord,  to  be  the  honored  instru- 
ment of  furnishing  the  harvest  field  with 
more  laborers."     Sut  this  will  be  the  result 
only  of  a  state  of  elevated,  devoted  piety  in 
the  churches.     Without  this,  persevering 
prayer  will  not  be  made.     Without  this, 
the  men,  if  furnished,  will  not  be  of  the 
right  spirit ;  and  their  character  is  far  more 
important  than  their  number.    So  we  are 
brought  again  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before,  that  this,  as  well  as  all  our  benev- 
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olent  societies,  depend  for  success  on  the 
state  of  the  churches.  Complaints  may 
have  been  made,  and  in  some  cases  not 
without  reason,  of  the  improprieties,  or 
extravagance,  or  want  of  seriousness  of  the 
iNsneficiaries.  And  here  it  may,  with 
deference,  be  said  to  the  guardians  of  this 
institution,  that  too  great  caution  and  vigi- 
lance cannot  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  tlieir  charity.  But  while 
the  churches  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
their  gifls  in  this  noble  work  will  not  be 
misapplied,  they  should  at  the  same  time 
consider  that  the  beneficiaries  emanate  from 
themselves,  and  will  partake  of  their  spirit. 
Would  we  have  the  streams  pure,  we  must 
look  afler  the  fountain. 


*  Dr.  Alsiaoder. 
VOL.    XIV. 


The  quotation  from  Dr.  Alexander,  above, 
has  been  included  in  the  extracts  given, 
(although  not  equally  applicable,  perhaps, 
to  every  portion  of  the  American  churchei 
at  this  time,)  for  the  sake  of  the  remarks 
which  the  author  of  the  discourse  has  added 
at  the  conclusion.  The  Board  of  the  Ame- 
rican Education  Society  are  prepared  to 
respond  to  the  righteous  and  most  essential 
requisition,  that  "great  caution  and  vigi- 
lance should  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  their  charity."  The  Rules 
of  the  Society  on  this  subject  are  as  strict, 
perhaps,  as  any  that  could  be  devised; 
especially  when  the  recent  extension  of  the 
period  of  probation  is  taken  into  account. 
A  faithful  administration  of  the  system,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  secure  as  great  a  meas- 
ure of  success,  as  can  be  attained  by  any 
similar  labor  of  human  hands. 

It  were  presumption,  however,  to  expect 
that  Providence  should  interpose  to  exempt 
this,  or  any  other  branch  of  benevolent  ef- 
fort, in  the  hands  of  fallible  men,  from  every 
sort  of  incidental  error  or  embarrassment ; 
especially  such  as  results  from  evils  which 
may  have  been,  for  any  time,  inherent  in 
the  state  of  the  religious  community.  A 
superficial  or  low  state  of  piety  in  the 
churches ;  a  defect  of  caution  and  discrim- 
ination in  applying  the  tests  of  the  word  of 
God  to  the  evidences  of  personal  religion ; 
or  an  undue  prevalence  of  worldly  excite- 
ments to  withdraw  professing  Christians 
from  the  duties  of  spiritual  cultivation  and 
communion  with  God;  will  be  certain  at 
length  to  impair  the  moral,  and  even  the 
intellectual  substance  of  the  material  oat  of 
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which  our  risiiig  miniBtry  is  to  be  formed ; 
and,  in  the  sune  degree,  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  accompliBhing^,  with  nniform 
•ucceas,  such  a  aerrice  aa  that  with  which 
the  Edacation  Society  has  been  intrasted. 
Let  there  be  always  sound  instruction  and 
discipline,  both  for  the  mind  and  heart,  in 
the  family,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  sanc- 
tuary; let  there  be  eminently  searching 
and  subduing  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  experience  of  youthful  Chris- 
tians ;  and  let  Uie  spirit  of  prayer,  at  once 
fervent  and  humble,  in  the  church,  be  the 
element  in  which  their  social  piety  is  mould- 
ed ;  and  a  great  security  will  be  realized, 
as  to  the  results  of  this  branch  of  benevo- 
lence, of  which  no  degree  of  caution  or 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Society  itself 
could  ofier  a  substitute. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  EDUCATION  SOCIETY, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Ths  Seventh  Anniversary  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  on 
the  evening  of  November  17th,  1841.  Mr. 
William  A.  Booth,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  Annual  Report  was  read  by  Rev.  Asa 
D.  Smith,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Society.  Addresses  of  a  highly  interesting 
character  were  made  by  Rev.  Joel  Parker, 
D.  D.,  President  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  and  Rev.  Edward 
N.  Kirk. 

The  Report,  which  is  brief,  and  to  the 
point,  we  publish  nearly  entire.  The  in- 
terest which  will  be  generally  felt,  by  the 
friends  of  the  Education  Society,  in  the 
operations  of  an  Association  of  Young  Men 
fcr  the  promotion  of  its  important  objects  in 
such  a  City  as  New  York,  and  especially 
in  the  success  and  usefulness  of  the  Cor- 
nelius Institute,  which  this  Association  are 
engaged  in  sustaining,  will  secure  an  at- 
tentive perusal  of  their  Report. 

More  than  seven  years  have  now  elapsed 
■iiice  the  New  York  Youn^  Men's  Educa- 
tion Society  was  formed.  And  with  every 
passing  year,  the  Board  of  Managers  have 
had  increasing  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  such  an  organization  in  a  community 
like  this.  It  cannot  but  here  possess  im- 
portant facilities  for  usefulness.  A  mere 
S lance  at  our  population  suffices  to  show, 
lat  it  embraces  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  young  men.    Hither  they  come — to 


this  great  thoroughfare  of  the  oouibyjt^ 
emporium  of  commerce,  thii  aoese  of  ia- 
tense,  constant,  varied  activitj—fromeTer 
section  of  the  land,  and  especially  froa  tbt 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  And  tbe  nij 
attractions  that  draw  them  here,  unit  a 
that  they  bring  no  small  amoQntofch»£* 
ter  with  them.  It  is  not  coidbmbIj  tk 
timid,  the  irresolute,  the  indecent,  the  is£^ 
ticient,  that  come ;  but  rather  the  bold,  'k 
enterpiising,  the  diligent,  the  mea  of Datin 
power.  How  important  that  their  eneri*^ 
be  enlisted  in  every  worthy  eanae!  Qt 
what  consequence  in  respect  notnieiejtr 
the  present,  but  to  that  future  penfi4-« 
period  not  remote — when  they  thall  stui 
in  the  places  now  occupied  by  their  tenis 
and  wield  an  influence  unsurpassed,  ii  i 
believed,  by  that  of  any  like  nomber:;' 
young  men  under  heaven.  We  sij  tA 
this  with  the  poor  design  of  flatterin|t£e=, 
but  solely  to  set  forth  and  magnify  liie-' 
responsibilities,  and  to  commend  tbe  cbjrc 
of  turning  their  energies  to  good  accocE; 
The  magnitude  of  this  object  will  fertk! 
appear,  if  we  consider  the  great  Damera 
force  of  the  class  referred  to.  We  baTe.it 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  popolslico (»i 
StalCf  as  it  were,  crowded  within  tbe  vn- 
row  limits  of  a  single  tovmskip  ;— theTo&s; 
men  of  a  State,  so  to  speak,  all  living  u'^ 
same  neighborhood,  all  accessible  to  (x 
dailv  influence,  all  so  situated  that  theytu 
easily  act  together  in  any  commoii  cacx 
A  young  men's  society  for  the  City  of  N^ 
York,  in  respect  to  the  number  itnuf  »- 
brace,  is  much  like  a  young  men's  wr;(7 
for  all  New  Jersey,  or  Vermont,  or  Nff 
Hampshire,  or  Connecticut.  Naj,itD>J 
be  deemed  more  efficient,  as  we  bare  e^^ 
only  about  the  same  number  to  interest  t^^j 
they  are  better  situated  for  intimate  mBtffi> 
sympathy  and  effective  eo-operation. 

Now,  the  Education  cause  may  be  cgoI- 
dently  commended  to  the  love  and  patite- 
age  of  iUl  classes  of  men.  It  aims  toftf- 
nish  the  world,  not  with  its  monarcbscriti 
judges,  its  heroes  or  its  statesmen,  notv^u 
its  professors  or  teachers  of  mere  bo?}^ 
science,  but  with  a  class  of  men  more  is- 
portant  than  all  these.  1 1  seeks  to  train  ^ 
for  all  the  destitutions  of  earth,  miniatersvii 
the  everlasting  gospel,  ezpounders  and  p^ 
mulgators  of  that  heavenly  word,  whict " 
mightier  in  its  influence  than  all  eaitluj 
lore,  than  all  royalty,  or  jurisprudence, « 
heroism,  or  statesmanship.  Does  any  (^ 
deem  such  representations  exaggerated,  lei 
him  consult  the  page  of  history,  and  ioqiure. 
as  he  muses  on  the  manifbld  cbanges^ 
man's  condition,  what  part  the  reliiT'^^ 
element  has  had  in  them  all.  Lei  bii"^ 
sider,  too,  what  relations  to  thalelemeDttw 
clerical  order  sustain,  how  it  bmgai*"^ 
without  them,  and  receives  ftom  ^^  't! 
peculiar  shape  and  bearing,  and  be  v^ 
doubt  no  longer  the  importance  of  uij  ^^ 
stitution  designed  to  raise  up  mifltf^ 
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the  i^ospel.     For  anv  warm-hearted  disciple 
of  Christ,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  thinli  of 
his  own  relations  to  the  gospel  ministry,  to 
reco|Tnize  it  as  the  channel  through  which 
all  spiritual  good  has  visited  his  own  soul, 
as  his  light  in  darkness,  his  solace  in  sor- 
row, his  stiength  in  weakness,  his  guide  to 
glory.     It  would  be  enough  for  us  all — it 
'would  furnish  a  most  plain  and  palpable  ar- 
ffument — just  to  ask  what  our  City  would 
he,  and  what  our  favored  land,  if  tlie  gospel 
ministry  were  utterly  to  cease  among  us. 
Nor  is  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  indifference 
to  the  Education  cause,  that  in  some  por- 
tions of  our  country  there  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  ministers.     In  other  sections  there 
is  an  urgent  demand  for  them,  and  the  wail 
of  destitute  and  dying  millions  is  ever  borne 
to  our  ears  from  the  heathen  world.    He 
who  would  pronounce  educational  efforts 
needless,  because  his  own  town  or  county 
happens  not  to  be  destitute,  is  much  like 
the  man,  who,  though  vast  fields  are  parch- 
ed  with  drought  around  him,  has  no  heart 
to  pray  for  refreshing  showers,  because  his 
own  nttle  garden  plot  has  by  some  means 
heen  irrigated.    Nay,  were  there  nowhere 
a  present  want  of  ministers,  he  who  would 
make  no  further  provision  for  training  them 
ap,  would  be  hardly  wiser  than  the  man, 
who,  because  the  nelds  are  now  verdant 
and  rejoicing,  would  think  it  well  that  all 
the  fountains  and  streams  should  be  dried 
np,  and  the  morning  and  the  evening  dew, 
the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  cease  forever. 
The  Education  cause  is  worthy,  then,  as 
we  have  said,  to  be  patronized  by  all.    But 
it  may  be  specially  commended  to  the  at- 
tention of  young  men.    From  their  ranks 
the  ministry  is  to  be  filled.    And  from  a 
class  of  young  men  like  those  of  this  City, 
a  peculiarly  large  demand  must  be  macie. 
The  very  traits  of  character  which  render 
the  scenes  of  business  here  attractive  to 
them,  and  which  those  scenes  are  fitted  to 
strengthen,  are  of  no  little  importance  as 
qualincations  for  the  sacred  office.     It  is 
not,  indeed,  affirmed,  that  all  who  succeed 
in  secular  pursuits,  even  as  conducted  here, 
would  of  course  be  successful  in  the  higher 
duties  of  the  ministry.    We  would  be  far 
from  lowering,  we  would  elevate  rather,  the 
standard  of  ministerial  character.    But  it 
may  be  i&fely  said,  that  the  young  man 
who  has  sufficient  energy,  perseverance, 
readiness  of  mind,  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, to  act  well  his  part  as  a  man  of  bu8i« 
ness-^to  give    promise  of  an    honorable 
standing  among  our  "  merchant  princes," 
oar  more  gifled  artisans,  or  our  professional 
xnen — should  most  solemnly   ponder   the 
qpestion,  whether  be  may  not  better  serve 
God  and  his  generation  in  the  preaching  of 
the  GrospeL    It  should  occasion  thankful- 
ness, that,  within  the  last  ten  ^ars,  so 
many  of  the  yonng  men  of  this  City  have 
laid  that  question  to  heart,  and  determined 
Co  seek  the  sacred  office.    But  we  ave  pain- 


fully convinced,  that  there  is  yet  much  neg"- 
lect  of  duty  touching  this  matter.  On 
many  others  still,  it  is  believed,  the  minis- 
try has  imperative  claims — claims  which  a 
society  like  this  is  well  suited  to  enforce. 
And  as  to  those  who  evidently  ought  not  to 
become  themselves  heralds  of  salvation, 
the^  will  naturally  be  interested  in  such  of 
their  fellow  youth  as  do.  Here,  especially, 
it  might  be  presumed,  that  interest  wouM 
be  deep ;  ready  and  intense  as,  on  all  sub* 
jects,  are  the  sympathies  of  our  young  men 
with  each  other. 

With  impressions  like  these,  the  New 
York  Young  Men's  Education  Society  was 
formed.  It  was  designed  to  be  auxiliary  to 
what  is  now  called  the  Central  American 
Education  Society.  But  for  reasons  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  preoedinff  remarks,  th^ 
Boara  of  Managers  have,  from  the  first, 
made  it  a  prominent  object,  to  search  out  in 
this  City  promising  candidates  for  the  min* 
istry,  and  aid  them  in  making  experiment 
of  their  capabilities.  For  this  purpose,  they 
established,  in  1835,  a  Classical  School, 
now  styled  the  Cornelius  Institute. 
This  School  has,  from  the  first,  been  under 
the  able  and  fiiithful  instruction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Rev.  John  J.  Owen,  and  has 
been  eminently  successful.  The  outlines 
of  its  plan  have  been  fully  given  in  former 
Reports.  It  will  be  only  necessary  here 
to  say,  that  in  some  of  the  details  important 
improvements  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year.  A  well  devised  system  or  no- 
tation for  the  several  recitations  has  been 
in  trod  needy  and  also  a  thorough  course  of 
semi-annual  examinations.  New  and  strict 
regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board, 
to  prevent  any  of  the  students  from  leaving 
the  School  for  College  without  thorough 
preparation.  And  never,  it  is  believed,  has 
there  been  greater  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  or  more  of  the  spirit  of  thor- 
ough scholarship,  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  whole  number  in  attendance 
the  past  year  has  been  37.  Four  of  these 
have  entered  College.  The  present  num- 
ber of  members  is  ^, 

Of  the  whole  number  of  young  men  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  Institute, 
afler  deducting  those  who,  from  various 
causes,  have  discontinued  study,  there  re- 
main 123;  a  number  nearly  equal,  proba- 
bly, to  that  of  all  the  evangelical  pastors  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  And  the  Board  of 
Managers  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
their  belief,  that  a  body  of  yonng  men  of 
greater  promise,  as  a  whole,  have  seldom  if 
ever  been  put  in  training  for  the  gospel 
ministry. 

As  illustrative  of  the  good  accomplished 
by  the  School,  and  of  the  importance  of  its 
peculiar  characteristics,  it  may  be  stated, 
that,  but  for  its  influence,  more  than  fifty 
of  the  above  named  young  men  would,  in 
all  probability,  never  have  entered  on  a 
coarse  of  preparation  for  the  sacred  oflice. 
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The  Report  concludes  with  m  statement 
of  the  financial  concerns  of  the  Institute ; 
from  which  it  appears,  incidentally,  that  its 
efforts  are  in  a  great  measure  auxiliary  to 
the  Central  American  Education  Society, 
althou^rh  it  is  not  a  Branch  of  that  Society. 
Most  of  the  young  men,  who  are  preparing 
for  College  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  in 
the  Cornelius  Institute,  are  so  far  sustained 
by  the  facilities  there  afforded  as  to  require 
no  assistance  from  the  funds  of  the  Educa- 
tion Society. 

WANT  OF  MINISTERS  IN  VERMONT. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Domestic  Missionary  Society,  of  Vermont, 
prepared  by  the  Secretary,  Rev.  Samuel 
Delano,  contains  the  following  notices  of 
the  existing  destitution  in  that  State. 

I  beg  leave  to  give  a  bird's  eye  view  of  this 
field  which  opens  around  us.  ,  There  are  in 
Vermont  not  far  from  sixty  towns  in  which 
are  no  Congregational  cliurches,and  which, 
•o  far  as  our  denomination  is  concerned, 
are  without  the  institutions  of  the  gospel. 
In  roost  of  these  towns  the  regular  admin- 
istration of  these  institutions  is  needed,  and 
should  be  had.  To  these  should  be  added 
sixty  towns  in  which  are  churches  without 
ministers,  permanently  destitute.  And  the 
fact  is,  churches  without  a  minister,  are 
scarcely,  at  the  best,  more  than  no  church, 
and  in  truth  very  soon  they  cease  to  be. 
Very  many  of  those  churches  in  Vermont, 
which  have  been  long  destitute  of  the  stated 
ministry,  though  they  have  a  name  to  live, 
are  dead.  This  calculation  gives  us  one 
hundred  and  twenty  towns. 

But  there  is  one  oart  of  these  destitutions 
in  respect  to  whicn  we  are  under  special 
obligations,  and  to  which  we  would  now 
call  attention.  The  destitute  churches  are 
referred  to.  By  the  statistics  publislied  by 
Convention  lost  year,  it  is  found  that  sixty 
of  the  churches  in  Vermont  are  destitute  of 
the  ministry ;  and  a  much  larger  number 
destitute  of  pastors.  It  is  not  conceived 
necessary  here  to  argue  that  a  church  is  not 
fully  organized  until  it  has  its  pastor.  The 
pastor  is  the  head  of  the  church  :  a  church, 
then,  without  a  pastor,  is  a  body  without  a 
head.  If  this  be  the  principle,  it  follows 
that  no  church,  when  collected,  should  be 
led  without  its  pastor  and  head.  The  prin- 
ciple forbids  that  we  should  go  into  a  place 
and  collect  a  church,  and  then  leave  it  to 
seek  a  pastor,  or  languish  and  die  without 
one,  un  watched  and  unassisted.  The  prin- 
ciple binds  us  to  hold  on  to  a  work  which 
we  begin,  until  it  is  finished.  No  church 
should  ever  be  collected  but  with  a  view  to 
its  complete  organization  with  ita  pastor. 
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If  we  have  not  so  conceived  the  fmn 
then  perhaps  we  have  not  conceived  h  r : 
and  are  guilty  of  a  double  sin.  Th  > ; 
ciple  would  lead  os  to  take  hold  of  tn^  % 
with  tlie  sixty  destitute  churcbei  in  \t'r 
mont,  to  supply  them  all  with  psstorf.  1:' 
the  internal  geographical  featum  c!  u: 
place,  and  its  external  geographical  rr^- 
tions,  indicate  that  the  church  is  not  wv:- 
ed  in  that  location,  which  is  do  douUt^ 
fact  in  some  instances,  let  the  chorth  x 
disbanded,  and  provision  made  in  ra 
other  form.  Let  the  question  be  det  jt: 
how  many  and  which  of  these  cbium 
the  cause  of  truth  requires  should  be  $a- 
lained,  and  let  these  be  organized  «r^. 
pastor,  ordained  in  every  place,  and  lj 
the  things  which  remain  be  set  in  or*^* 
according  to  apostolic  direction.  V.' 
should  be  done.  The  Church  in  VerD: 
is  bound  to  do  it,  both  by  the  direclJcL^  '■ 
the  word  of  God  and  by  her  own  acts.  Ti* 
collecting  of  those  churches  implies  arcn- 
nant  to  see  to  it  that  they  have  pe^tn. 
One  church  in  Vermont,  and  that  not  v 
richest  nor  strongest,  but  perhaps  \he  i'-' 
in  good  works,  entertains  this  riew.  vi. 
says  to  the  Domestic  Missionary  Sco/ 
"  Gro  on, and  give  to  every  church  apa»'' 
and  we  will  stand  by  you."  This  ou^: 
be  done.  Let  this  be  done,  and  then  m  l ' 
we  say,  in  one  respect  in  which  we  a:ci 
now  say  it,  "  They  that  be  with  k  i"? 
more  than  they  that  be  with  them."  1^- 
should  we  have  two  hundred  churches  v.- 
pastors,  in  the  two  hundred  and  forlj-*'  -:''• 
towns  of  Vermont ;  which,  taking  intD  'i' 
calculation  the  towns  where  there  are  di<^ 
churches  than  one,  would  leave  ceri^'^^ 
no  more  than  sixty  towns  without  the  ^ 
stitutions  of  the  gospel,  in  that  form  aini 
aflerthat  order  which  we  believe  potsfc^^ 
most  truth  with  the  greatest  power.  Ac; 
might  we  not  hope,  thus  strengtheoed.nea 
to  light  up  a  lamp  in  those  places  ?  iMif  J 
in  our  churches  receive  tne  thoogbt  tU 
the  church  ought  to  enter  upon  this  vr>;k. 
It  is  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  set  op  c^ 
finitely  as  an  object  to  be  sought,  at  <aa 
and  perseveringly  ; — to  supply  Verawc' 
with  the  ministry,  and  so  tne  measj  5' 
grace, — to  place  the  candlesticks  in  vf 
proper  locations,  till  the  light  from  cae 
shall  meet  and  mingle  with  the  light  tr«' 
the  others  throughout,  and  thus  the  vii^'* 
region  be  illumined  ;  and  no  soul  be  H  (;' 
grope  in  darkness,  and  go  down  to  deals 
for  want  of  the  means  ofanowing  the  wij 
of  life. 


GEM  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN. 
Christians  are  too  apt  to  think  that  God'i 
assistance  is  only  needed  in  udfersitri 
whereas  prosperity  presents,  perhapa,  two 
more  temptations  to  sin  by  forgetting  God; 
and,  therefore,  so  mach  more  need  ot  ^ 
restraining  grace. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Di- 
rectors was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Society,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1842. 
The  usual  business  was  transacted,  and 
the  quarterly  appropriations  to  benefici- 
aries were  granted,  to  be  paid  under  the 
direction  of  the  Financial  Committee. 
It  has  been  the  intention  of  the  Board 
to  pay  this  appropriation  promptly,  at 
the  time  of  granting  it ;  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries, aHer  having  suffered  the  entire 
privation  of  the   last,  might  not   be 
further  subjected  to  embarrassment  in 
being  obliged  to  wait,  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  quarter  perhaps,  for  what 
has  been  promised  them  at  the  begin- 
ning.   This  the  Financial  Committee 
will  be  enabled  to  do;  not,  however, 
without  leaving  a  part  of  the  debt, 
incurred  in  the  payment  of  the  two  first 
appropriations  of  the  year,  to  be  paid 
from  the  receipts  of  the  ensuing  quarter. 
As  the  Directors,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  responsible  duty,  have  resolved 
that  the  debt  of  the  Society,  existing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  cannot,  with 
prudence,  be  suffered  to  increase  by 
the  aggregate  of  its  current  expendi- 
tures, they  must  necessarily  apply  so 
much  of  the  income  of  the  remaining 
quarter  as  may  be  necessary,  to  the 
cancelling  of  the  excess  above  referred 
to.    This  renders  it  but  too  probable, 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  Directors, 
that  the  Board  will  not  have  the  means 
of  granting  the  usual  appropriation  to 
the  beneficiaries,  at  the  next  quarterly 
meeting.    Knowing  as  they  do,  how- 
ever, the  embarrassment  this  must  oc- 
casion to  the  young  men  in  their  course 
of  study,  they  will  exert  every  energy 
they  possess,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  again  withholding  an  appropriation. 
But  for  the  abUUy  to  accomplish  what  %8 
30  desirable,  the  Board  look  anxiously  to 
the  churches  who  are  to  make  their  con- 


I  trihvHons  during  the  winter.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  be  able  to  state,  that, 
even  under  the  pressure  of  so  many 
other  extraordinary  calls  upon  the  lib- 
erality of  the  Christian  public,  a  dispo- 
sition begins  to  be  more  decidedly 
manifested  to  come  to  the  help  of  the 
Education  Society ;  and  the  Directors 
are  certainly  not  without  the  hope,  that 
the  state  of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter,  will  enable  them  to  do 
much  better  than  they  have  dared  to 
venture,  in  present  circumstances,  to 
promise. 

REPORT  OF  REV.  MR.  NASH. 

To  the  Soeretaiy  of  the  Amefkan  BdoeeUon  Sodetj. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — Since  m^  last  qaaf 
terlv  report,  I  have  been  principally  occn- 
pied  in  the  western  section  of  Vermont, 
and  in  the  counties  of  Windham  and 
Tolland  in  Connecticut  In  all  the  coarse 
which  I  have  pursued,  I  have  been  happy 
in  being  able  to  report  a  kind  and  cordial 
reception.  From  all  intelligent  men,  min- 
istera  and  others,  1  have  heard  expressed  a 
decided  conviction,  that  the  Education  So- 
ciety has  been  the  instrument  of  much 
good,  that  it  must  be  still  maintained ;  that 
to  suffer  it  to  cease  from  its  operations  or  in 
any  considerable  degree  to  languish,  must, 
in  a  short  time,  produce  roost  disastrous 
results.  Indeed,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  an  individual  who  has  ex- 

Eressed  any  different  opinion.  I  have 
eard  that  opposite  sentiments  are  enter- 
tained, that  this  institution  is  in  less  favor 
with  tiie  public  than  formerly ;  that  some 
have  grown  cold  towards  it,  and  hence  its 
resources  have  been  essentially  diminished. 
If  these  thiufrs  are  so,  I  can  only  say  they 
have  not  fallen  under  my  observation. 
From  what  I  sometimes  hear,  I  should  be 
led  to  suppose  that  there  does  exist  some- 
where, and  in  the  breast  of  some  body,  a 
dislike  of  the  Education  Societv  not  for- 
merly known.  But  from  what  1  have  yet 
discovered,  I  should  be  led  to  conclude 
that  this  dislike  is  more  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture than  of  realitv.  That  it  is  not  now  and 
that  it  has  never  been  a  fiivorite  with  the 
Christian  community  I  am  well  aware. 
That  an  institution  of  this  character,  con- 
ducted on  such  principles  as  it  has  always 
been  ;  an  institution  aiming  with  so  much 
wisdom  and  efficiency  at  such  a  result,  as 
the  thorough  preparation  of  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry  ;  an  institution  to  which 
our  own  country  and  the  world  are  indebt- 
ed, for  so  many  of  their  most  able  and  sne- 
oessful  ministers;  one  on  which  heaven 
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hag  in  many  wajrs  placed  the  seal  of  ita 
approbation,  and  made  the  means  of  lo 
much  good,  both  direct  and  indirect,  that 
such  an  institution  has  from  the  bejfinning 
found  it  so  difficult  to  secure  to  itself  the 
public  favor  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  its 
merits,  must  at  first  view  appear  somewhat 
unaccountable.  The  reasons  for  this  fact, 
seemingly  so  anomalous,  I  have  not  at 
present  time  to  state. 

That  the  Education  Society  has,  within 
a  little  time  past,  done  anything  to  forfeit  a 
share  of  the  confidence  and  favor  with  the 
public  which  it  once  enjoyed,  or  that  it  has 
in  any  considerable  degree  actually  lost 
tills  confidence  and  favor,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  perceive.  True  it  is,  that  less  is 
now  given  to  sustain  it  than  a  few  years 
since.  But  it  is  well  known  that  there  is 
in  the  country  a  less  amount  of  disposable 
funds.  Other  benevolent  institutions  have 
also  found  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  means  of  sustaining  their  operations ; — 
and  this  while  the  standard  of  Christian  ben- 
evolence has  evidently  been  rising  among 
lis.  The  urgent  importunity  with  which  one 
other  cause  has  been  lately  pressed,  has 
had  a  temporary  effisct  in  dimmishin^  the 
amount  bestowed  on  the  object  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  Not  a  few  individuals  have 
said  to  me  Uiey  have  felt  so  deeply  in  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  and  have  been  constrained  to  give 
so  much  to  relieve  its  embarrassment,  that 
they  must  for  the  present,  wholly,  or  in 
great  measure,  withnold  from  every  other 
object.  At  the  same  time  they  have  pro- 
fessed a  strong  desire  that  other  objects, 
and  the  Education  Society  in  particular, 
might  be  sustained. 

That  the  Education  Society  baa  been  for 
a  season  past  less  favored  from  a  supposed 
surplus  of  educated  ministers  in  the  coun- 
try, is  to  me  more  doubtful  tlian  I  once 
imagined.  To  every  person  well  informed 
on  this  subject,  it  is  well  known,  that,  tak- 
ing the  whole  land,  into  account,  every 
supposition  of  this  kind  involves  a  strange 
misapprehension  of  facts.  What,  though 
in  some  of  the  older  and  more  inviting 
parts  of  New  England,  some  few  individ- 
uals who  would  have  desired  it,  and  who 
are  qualified  for  it,  have  not  been  constant- 
ly occupied  in  the  appropriate  work  of  their 
calling.^  Does  this  prove  that  there  are 
ministers  as  many  as  are  needed  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  f  Or  does  it  prove 
that  they  are  increasing  among  us  in  a  de- 
gree at  all  proportioned  to  the  increase  of 
our  population  ^  Because  peculiar  circum- 
stances have  detained  or  have  thrown  back 
among  us  at  the  East  some  ministers,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  employed  in 
the  extensive,  fast  populating  regions  of 
the  West,  does  this  show  that  our  country 
is  in  such  danger  of  being  sur-charged  with 
spiritual  instructers,  that  an  approved  me- 
tnod  of  bringing  them  forward  should  be 


abandoned  ?  No  man  in  his  seuesbelifra 
that  these  circumstances  can  be  ezpecK 
always  to  exist.  We  cannot  sappote  tisi 
heaven  has  pot  a  final  end  to  oar  natiosi 
prosperity ;  that  our  pecuniary  embamx- 
ments  which  have  lasted  so  long  are  lo  a^ 
forever.  But  if  not,  then  that  proepeniT 
must  again  flow,  and  those  embamt6me!-r> 
must  be  reheved.  No  sooner  howeTer  an. 
these  things  take  place,  than  hundred?  22; 
thousands  of  Christian  ministers  iut:? 
sustained,  where  the  need  of  them  is  qct 
most  distressing  and  alarming. 

I  have  many  times  heard  the  opinion  fi- 
pressed,  that  if  the  work  of  qnalifyio^  ^'. 
to  become  preachers  of  the  gospel  sbos.: 
be  suspended  or  curtailed,  the  pros^^: 
which  most  thus  be  made  to  open  bet  c^ 
us,  is  such  as  to  occasion  the  most  aniK-.- 
concern ;  that  hence  it  most  happen,  tk 
in  a  few  short  years  the  best  supplied  pr^ 
of  the  country  will  not  be  able  to  procc* 
pastors  for  their  vacant  churches,  ud  -c 
missionary  operations,  both  domestic  i:. 
foreign,  must  be  checked  not  for  the  vj: 
of  money  but  of  men.  But  it  is  an  aki. 
ing  fact,  that  this  work  is  alreadv  cnrUii^- 
While  the  number  of  souls  in  the  coosr 
is  almost  one  quarter  more  than  it  wv  m'^ 
years  a^,  the  number  of  young  vat^"^ 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  has  not.  k 
far  as  we  can  judge,  been  increased  attL 
Moreover,  we  have  reason  to  cooclade  i^ 
the  diminution  of  which  I  speak  hu  c^( 
been  comparative  only,  butaosolate.  ^'^ 
know  that  the  number  of  beneficiaries  ^- 
ed  by  the  Education  Society  has,  dor.': 
the  fast  five  or  six  years,  been  diinim<ii'- 
about  one  quarter.  From  this  fact  it  »i 
fidr  inference,  that  the  whole  nambfr  c 
young  men  in  the  country,  in  preparati<^ 
for  the  sacred  office,  has,  in  this  penoi;, 
been  diminished  in  the  same  profwrtk' 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  well  aware,  ib;! 
in  this  period  the  demand  for  miasiooirK^ 
to  the  heathen,  as  well  as  to  our  oarn  cocs 
trymen,  has  been  continually  incre&$ir>f 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  spini  > 
missions,  and,  what  is  identical  willi  i- 
the  spirit  of  Christian  liberality,  has  ^ 
increased.  Henoe  the  opinion  is  ofleBei- 
pressed,  that  in  what  lignt  soever  the  E^^ 
cation  Society  may  be  at  present  regsniet:. 
the  time  cannot  be  fer  oistant,  when  ("c? 
community  will  hold  it  in  higher  estj^' 
tion  and  show  it  more  favor  than  ever  b^ 
fore. 

As  I  have  traversed  the  conntiy,  ^  hare 
been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that » 
many  of  our  ministers  have  received  assist- 
ance, more  or  less,  from  this  iostitatioo;-' 
also  that  so  many  who  were  thus  train^ 
to  their  work,  occupy  the  first  nnk  bou 
in  point  of  location  and  public  estfe^- 
Surely  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  ftcts  b 
needful  to  show  that  the  obiection,  oa 
which  so  many  changes  have  wen  it^^f 
that  many  of  the  individuals  whom  tie 
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Cdacaiion  Society  has  amiflted  haye  disap- 
pointed public  expectation — have  not  turned 
otU  toelC^iB  founded  more  on  i^orance 
and  prejudice  tlianon  a  careful  inquiry  into 
lacta.  Whoever  tiie  men  are  who  are  des' 
titute  of  employment  in  these  daya,  when 
ministers  are  supposed  to  be  so  superabun- 
dant, it  is  rare  mdeed  to  find  this  true  of 
one  who  has  been  aided  by  the  Education 
Society. 

Though  the  success  of  this  Society  has 
been  as  great,  and  the  cases  of  failure  as 
few,  as  the  public  ever  had  a  right  to  ezpect| 
still  a  more  careful  selection  of  the  objects 
of  its  fkvotf  as  well  as  a  more  careful  super- 
Tision  over  them,  ''^^S!!^  have  served  to  ad- 
vance its  interests.   TThe  rule  lately  pub- 
lished by  the  Directors,  that  a  year  s  pro- 
bation he  required  of  these  young  men  as 
to  both  their  Christian  and  their  intellectual 
character,  has  been  received  with    favor. 
Hence  the  hope  has  been  expressed,  that  if 
the  number  or  beneficiaries  shall  in  future 
be  diminished,  the  deficiency  may  be  sup- 
plied by  their  higher    qualifications.    No 
man,  surely,  acquainted  witli  the  human 
heart,  can  expect  this  institution  to  carry 
on  its   operations   free   from  mistake  and 
failure ;  at  the  same  time  too  much  vigi- 
lance cannot  be  exercised,  that  its  credit  oe 
not  impaired,  and  its  usefulness  diminished, 
by    confidence    and   patronage   bestowed 
where  they  are  not  merited. 

The  late  withholding  from  the  benefici- 
aries of  their  quarterly  appropriation,  has 
awakened  much  concern.     The  hope  has 
been  expressed,  that  this  fact,  the  like  of 
which  has  not  before  occurred,  may  be 
overruled  for  good.    The  ground  taken  by 
the   Directors,  that  they  are  to  the  young 
men  only  almoners  of  the  public,  that  they 
can  devote  to  the  object  before  them,  only 
what  they  receive,  is^  such  as  commends 
itself  to  every  enlightened  mind.    There 
is  reason  to  hope  that  an  increase  of  liber- 
ality in  favor  of  this  object  of  charity  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of'^a  similar  withhold- 
ing  in  future.    It  is  thought  that  the  cur- 
rent of  opinion  begins  to  set  more  in  favor 
of  this  institution,  and  that  a  little  improve- 
ment in  the  mode  of  its  administration  will 
be  eflfectual    in  removing  the  most  formi- 
dable opposition  which  it  has  had  to  encoun- 
ter from  the  first. 
Utchfidd  County,  Ct.  Jan,  1842. 


WORTHY  EXAMPLE. 

James  Easter,  who  died  in  Hartford,  1775, 
has  the  following  in  his  will : — *'  I  give  for 
the  Public  School  where  I  now  dwell 
[South  side]  two  acres  of  meadow  land, 
[Sooth  Meadow]  to  be  used  and  improved 
for  the  benefit  thereof  forever.  I  give  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Edward  Eells,  of  Middletown, 
a  sufficient  snm  out  of  my  estate,  to  enable 
him  to  educate  one  of  ms  sons  at  the  col- 
lege,  (which  son  I  choose  should  be  James 


Eells,)  that  is  to  say,  a  sufficiency  for  the 
whole  expense  from  the  time  of  entering 
the  college  until  he  hath  taken  his  first 
degree."  This  James  Eells,  was  afterwards 
minister  in  Glastenbury,  Ct. 

George  Masters,  of  Hartford,  who  died 
in  1756,  gave  all  his  property  "  unto  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Graham,  of  Woodbury — 
and  it  is  my  desire  that  he  would  expend  it 
and  lay  it  out  in  bringing  up  his  son  Crouch 
Graham  at  the  college.  Richard  Crouch 
Graham,  was  afterwards  minister  in  Pelham. 
— Cong.  Observer. 
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LOANS  R£FONDED 


S»6S 

1^1  n 


Donation  from  R«r.  Geo.  B.  Apthoip,  Minionafy  Id 

JafTno,  Cejlon,  bj  H .  HIH,  Etn.  MM 


LB0ACIB8. 

Ltacodk,  Pa.  3uom  Johnson,  Irr  Thoa.  Siott 

Woods,  Ex.  00  CO 

EtMa,  hi:  Mn.  Mtrr  P.  Ctwrnfe,  by  Mr.  John 
Cboate  and  Mxs.  Bally  A.  Nofton,  Exia.       88 


AUXILIART  SOCIETIES. 
Esssx  CoORTT  South. 
[Hon.  David  Clioat«,Eawz,  Tr.] 
n^mJUm,  Edmund  Kimball,  £19.  aan.  pay^.  by  Dr. 


AldmSM 


£»*sx  Couutt  Noeth. 
(Col.  Ebeaoaor  Bala,  Nawbory,  Tr.) 

Asntibuiry  and  iSUMury,  Soc  of  Rer.  Jamea  B. 

Had  ley  5  17 

Box/ord,  Soe.  of  Rot.  W.  B.  Coffffai  19  00 

Otorgttown,  Soe.  ofRar,  lanaa  Bramaa  18  00 

HamrhUt,  (EaH}  Boa.  of  Rav.  Jaa.  R.  CoaUng      1  CO-87  17 

"'  '■  ■  \ 

Hampdsit  Courtt. 

[Mr.  Samael  Raynolda,  Bprioffiald,  Tr.) 

Btami/ord,  Legney  of  Mr.  Jamaa  Haniy,  by  Mr. 

Chnrloa  J.  Hin»la]e  9S  79 

Brin\/Uldj  Soc.  of  Re*.  Joaeph  Vafll  47  00 

CA««ter,  Ladies' and  Gent. 'sAmoc  S  fti 

Longmiadow,  fEa$l)  Cone.  Cb.  and  Soe.  5  M 

iMdlov,  Ladlet'  Awoe.  9  00,  Genu's  do.  10  48  18  85 
Pubner,  Conr.  Ch.  and  Soe.  by  MoMa  Baxnea, 

throoth  R«T.  Mr.  Creas  M  07 

SpHnM^U,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  bal.  1  M 

u.  Amoa,  Jbq.  10  raanii  oi  latter  papar. 

126  M 
DadoeC  espeoae  of  pnUtahinf  Ann.  Report,  fte.     8  04—116  M 

[Moat  of  tfae  above  by  Rev.  Joaeph  Enmioa,  AgU] 

HAHPSHimB  CoUlfTT. 

(Hon.  Levia  8(100;,  Northampton,  Tk.) 

IfertUuKploHt  Ladlaa*  Ed.  Boa.  by  Mia. 

WiUitton  10  79 

Individuals  In  lat  Parish  8  M 

I.  P.  WiUitton,  En.  lA  Paiah     100  00—114  W 

Ptoiiylsid,  Collection,  byRev.  Mr.  Havley  7  80-131  49 

[Moat  of  the  above  by  Rev.  Joaeph  Emeiaoo,  Agt] 


SovTR  Coifrx&aifCB  or  CavmcRai, 
MiDDLBssx  Couutt. 

[Mr.  Otia  floyt,  Frmraingharo,  Tr.) 
Asflleton,  by  Rev.  Jos.  Emenon,  Agt. 

Pltmouth  Coustt. 

(Den.  Marten  Eddy,  Bridfewater,Tr.] 
JMnflon,  Boa.  of  Rev.  Jamea  W.  Waid 


81 
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Eai.iQioviCaAm.Boo.  or  MiDDLasiz 

NOKTM  ARO  ViCIKITT. 

(D«a.  Jonathan  8.  Adaina,  OrotoD,  Tr.] 

A»hbff,  Anoc  5  93.  Boiboro*,  4  SO  10  08 

Jntehbm-f,  liKlirMiiftls  I»ii7.  {.adlea*  Ed.  See. 

bjr  Min  Sanb  Woud,  Tr.  4  03  SS  70 

C^oton  10  50,  LtomiraUr  6  3u,  Luntftburr  9  81-31  fl 
Aorwrd  31  80.  .9nir/ry  3,  Stnwa  1287,  TVm- 

^30  78,  M'Mt/or^iaSl  80  70-U9  03 


WoKcstTsm  CsimuL  Amoc. 

(Hon.  AMJah  Bifciov,  Worcester,  Tr.] 

N«rA  Br^ak^d,  8oe.  of  Rev.  Dr.Snell,  In  pC  108  81 
Paxton,  Ch.  and  Conr.  hy  Mr.  Wm.  Phippa  8  00 

Sknwtbury,  Soc.  of  Mev.  James  Averlll,  §40  of 
whkh  to  conac  him  an  U.  M.  by  Mt»  Leaa- 
der  Pnlea  02  50 

Djpira,  Soc.  ufTUv.  Benjamin  Wood  86  53 

IfMtterp',  See.  ofRer.  Chaa.  B.  KiUiWlfe  86  81-888  M 

[Moat  of  the  above  bj  Rer.  Joaeph  fimeraon,  AgL] 

Education  Socistt  iit  Wokcbstse 
North  Associatioiv. 

[Mr.  Moaeo  Chamberlain,  Tempicton,  Tr.] 

Bey/alon,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Sanford  8  48 

Ntw  Braintrte,  Soc.  of  Rev.  John  PI«ke,  In  pail    88  37—61  80 

[The  above  bj  Rev.  Joseph  Emenea,  AgL] 


Rhodb  IsLAifD  Stats  AuxiLiAmr. 
[Mr.  laaae  Wilcox,  Providence,  Tr.] 


K,  of  Rev.  Thoroaa  Bhenird 
t,  Laiiiea'  Kd.  Asanc.  Riehm< 


85  00 


0rl«feJ,  Soe. 

Pr9wUtne»,  Ladiea'  Kd.  Asanc.  Richmond  St.  Ch. 

by  Mn.  Alice  Clark.  Tr.  20  00 

Rev.  Dr.  Tuclier'a  Societj  151  SO 

Rflv.  Mr.  Lea*iu'8      "  88  00 


Bev.  Mr.  Parker'a      ** 


8  50-875  00 


MAINS  BRANCH. 

[Pfof.  William  Smyth,  Bruaawlck.Tr.] 

BklUmtU,  R.  K.  Pare,  Eaq.  for  a  Temp.  Schol. 
Soaursgi  Ed,  iSIm.  Coot,  at  annual  neetinff 
A  Friend 


•2,872  18 


75  00 

14  35 

1  00 

•80  85 


NCW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 
[Hon.  Samuel  Motril,  Concord,  Tr.] 

CkuwHora,  Rev.  R.  P.  Ijawrenee,  in  part,  to  eooat 

Tullj  B.  Puller  a  U  M.  5  00 

Cont.  In  Cod  jr.  Ch.  and  Soe.  7  1&— IS  18 

Ovyden,  Conr.  Ch  bv  Rev.  A.  Swift  17  10 

ZMmptur,  2d  Ch.  by  R.  Roundj  8  69 

Mn.  Mary  Brewer,  bjr  do.  1  00-  ■  3  82 

Plainfittd,  Weat  Ch.  by  Re*.  Wm.  HotcblDaon  3  81 

[The  abuve  by  Newton  WhllUoMy,  Esq.  Tr.  BuIUvan 
CooDty  Ed.  Society.] 

Amhtrtt,  Ladiea'  E<l.  So.  21  42,  Gent.  13  07,  faj  Trees. 

Hillaboro'  Co.  Benev.  Soe.  83  48 

i>iin6ftrtoii,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soe.  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Whipple  18  67 

Hancodt,  Ladiea'  Ed.  Soc.  by  Tr.  Hilla'o.  Co.  Ben.  Soc.  3  81 
HoUU,  Hoe.  of  Rev.  D.  Perry,  by  Rev.  Joa.  Emeraoii,  Agt.  38  84 
NorUi  Hampton.  Soe.  of  Rev.  Jona.  French,  by  Joe. 

Bonrdman,  Vm.  Tr.  Roclcinfbam  Co.  Conf.  of  Cha.  8  80 

Merrimadt  Co.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Rev.  Am  P.  Tenney,  Tr.  16  51 
John  P.  Wallace,  laie  of  Acwotth,  towazda  L.  M.  bj 

Rev.  John  Woods  10  00 


$163  83 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCH. 
(EllphaletTeny,  Esq.  Hartfiird,Tr.] 

Brookfyn,  Mrs.  E.  Smith,  which,  with  $30  before  recM. 

is  ui  part,  to  const.  Mn.  Lucy  Scarborough  an  II.  M.  90  00 
Orlnootd,  Hoc.  of  Rev.  W.  R.  Jewett,  in  part  63  10 

Norfolk,  Mn.  Sarah  Battell,  by  Dea.  N.  Willis  6  00 

Ifonk  Woodstodt,  Soc.  of  Rev.  Thoa.  Boutelle,  of  which 

$40  is  to  const,  him  an  H.  M.  45  00 

IfonokK,  Soc  of  Rev.  Alvaa  Bond,  Gent.  sobs.  In  part, 

of  which  910  Is  to  const.  Mrs.  Wm.  Williams  a  L. 

M.  of  Ci.  Branch  108  50 

An  Individual  of  the  Soc.  II  reams  of  letter  paper. 
(Most  of  the  above  by  Rev.  Joa.  Emenoo,  Aft.] 

BWom^U.  Coll.  by  Rev.  Ansel  Nash.  Agt.  98  89 

EoMl  Chnmbff,  do.  in  Soe.  ofRev.  Mr.  Heroenwajr,  by  him  18  87 
£Mt  £br<rprrf,taJ.of6olI.  bjr  Bev.  A.  Naih  8  85 


JPHMiSn,  UI  Soe.  bv  Bar.  Dr.  NeS  i: 

Msnridk,  Cont.  in  Soe.  of  Ber.  Mr.  Aiss,ty  lev.lfe. 

Sgmtrt,  Collection,  by  Her.  A.  Naeh  B  S 

Vertial  bequest  of  Anna  Chapia, des'd. pi 

by  t>li«er  Chapin,  at  ber  leqnest  W  R 

Bal.  of  collection,  t^  Bev.  Mr.  Teny         3  :£-- ' 
Af^UU,  Collection,  bj  Bev.  A.  Nash  «  ^ 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  EDCCATION  SOCIZTT. 

[Mr.  WQllain  A.  Booth,  New  Tott,  Tr  ] 

Mn.  Braen,  Nowark,  N.  J.  5,  Rev.  P.  T.  ViS,  »-  'n 
tine  10,  Donation  of  two  Gentlemen  m  the  Si  P:^  '   - 
eiixahethtown,  N.  J.  8,    Onui|rc,  1st  Ch.  1^73,  iV.^r- 
Ch.  30,   Cauklll.  1st  Ch.  60  45,   O.  Day,  £■(■  :  =     > ' 
Bfvoklyn,   1st  Ch.  In  part  98  S3,  Female  Ed.  Soc.  H    - 
Coll.  in  Bleecker  St.  Ch.  N.  Y.  in  pan  117  07,  Xr 
current  funds  J 6  06,  Mr.   Day,  Cai>ViII  7.  E:-'-    > 
1st  Presb.  Ch.  25  99,   Donation  of  Mr.  Whr:  "<=  *" 
Sophia  B.  Ford,  Wert  Point  5.  Attlebora',  ■^  l'- S  "^ 
Benedict,  Bleecker  St.  Ch-  N.  T.  2,  A  meirAer  i       5 
mine  St.  Ch.  N.  Y.  balance  of  coll.  for  1940,  S7,  D  r 
Mr.  Wm.  L.  Kinr  3  50.  Mendham,  N.J.  41  S, .» -  j 
Ch.  coll.  in  part  55  96,  Moathiy  Concert  la  do.  U  <*  ' 
Schoais  ofdo.  90.  I^> 


UnCA  AGENCY. 
(Jajnei  I>ntton,Bsq.  Utlea,Tr.] 

Amsterdam  43  85.    Baldwhisville  6,  Caratlla  11 3  i"- 
stable,  Rev.  A.   Poster  4  92,  Champlain  48,  Crew?  r- 
Carthage  6,  DeKolb  3  08,    B.ut  WhiiehaH  IS,  '",«,--.•- 
bnlance  3  43,  Gienns  Falb  2504,  Madison  IS  li.  Vbit': 


Madrid  II,   Mowen  10,  Maitinabuff  35.  NorJiur.^-1^ 
10.  P-^ 


WESTERN  EDUCATION  80CIETT  OP  HEW  TCil 
[J.  S.  Seymour,  Eeq.  Aaban,Tr.) 

Waterloo  5  50,  Geneva,  bad.  of  AxteH  sehshi^?^^^ 
my™  17  14,  Victor  II.  Rocherter,  9d  Ch.  88  17,  Wyi-- 
St.  Ch.  Rochester  7,  T.  B.  Hamilton  13,  HcorietU,*^"* 
cts.  East  Bloomfield  48  06,  Penn  Yan  Ladies'  Soattf  ^ 


PHILADELPHIA  EDUCATION  80CIETT. 
(Geo.  W.  McClelland,  Esq.  FbIbdeipU^  Tr.} 


Ulnpart80,NewsA,NJ.*^ 

**s,  Delaware,  m  pan  « jj.  w* 
d73  15,  Monthly  tea.  W I  i;R; 


Collection  In  3d  Ch.  PhlL 
76  06.  Church  of  St.  GeorfO'i 

tion  from  G.  W.  Mcdelland ' .  _  ,  ,„  . 

6,  Miss  Stewart,  Brideshurr,  Pa.  15,  VFiltBiogi»,^'' 
P.  P.  Smith,  West  Chester,  Pi.  5,  PHtaboir,  »^^J{1 
Home  Miss.  Soe.  4  46.  *^' 


WESTERN  RESBRYE  BRANCH. 
[Anson  A.  Brewster,  Esq.,  Bodsea,  0.,  TrJ 

Onstavus  4  95,  Windham,  bal.  8.  Bn««riH«  '    .„^  m  ''' 
Kinsman,  bal.  6  75,  Yoangatown  II,  StiaogsnW  Hi  _ 

Warren  35  _. 

W.  R.  College,  bal.  8.  Monnw,  Mkh.  18,  BCek  El     . 

Roe.pr.II.  Hallock6  80  .  ° 

Gull-Prairie  85  eta.  In  pnrt.  NilesSSOQ,  Kabasw^     . 

Albion  4  58  ^  * 

Teenmseb  16  53,  TpsOanti,in  part 88 38,  COam,Vi''     . 

E.  N.  NichoU  f  .    ' 

Mt.  Cleroena,  pr.  Rev.  A.  B.  Wells  10,  MesspottaB* 

Ohio  Pem.  Ed.  Soe.  9  90  _, 

Burton,  l«l.  1  63,  Cleveland  F.  E.  Soc  14,  Vama'^     g 

P.  Mixer  5  „.^j, 

Huntington,  bal.  1,  Twlnsbarf,  bal.  98  cts.  AnBi«w  ^ 

Scholanhipe  80  % 

Cash  ^ 

WkoU  ammtnt  recrieerf  |5,l8r  48i 


Clothing  received  dmring  the  QM^tr. 

Creve/amf,  O.  Ladies'  Ed.  Soc  eandriasvsIvwlM 
Dtdhamt  Aft.  from  two  Ladiea.        ••  ** 

Afssopotamia,  O.  Ladles*  Ed.  Bee.  "  " 

Ne»  Ipowkh,  N.  H.  Ladies'  Char. 

Soe.  by  Mn.  Joanna  Thayer,  See.  " 

nuimadi9,  O.  Ladies'  Ed.  Secaoadzki   " 
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MEMOIR  OF  REV,  CHARLES  NISBET,  D.  D. 

FIRST   PRESIDENT   OF   DICKINSON   COLLEGE,   PA. 

Some  account  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  the  first  President  of  Dickinson  College, 
may  be  found  in  the  history  of  that  college,  by  Prof.  Caldwell,  in  the  9th 
volume  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  p.  119,  seq.  We  now 
present  a  more  extended  Memoir.  For  the  materials  from  which  we  have 
compiled  it,  we  are  indebted  to  the  interesting  volume,  prepared  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  published  in  New 
York,  in  1840,  by  Robert  Carter. 

Charles  Nisbet  was  born  in  Haddington,  Scotland,  Jan.  21,  1736. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  William  and  Alison  Nisbet.  His  brother.  Rev. 
Andrew  Nisbet,  pastor  of  Gervald  in  the  presbytery  of  Haddington, 
died,,  unmarried,  several  years  before  the  decease  of  Charles.  Another 
brother,  William,  a  merchant,  died  about  the  time  that  Charles  came  to 
this  country.  Charles  remained  with  his  father  till  the  16th  year  of  his 
age,  diligently  employed  in  studying  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and 
the  various  studies  which  were  required  for  admission  to  the.  university. 
In  1752,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  From  the  funds  which 
he  received  as  a  private  teacher,  he  was  enabled  to  meet  all  his  college 
expenses.  At  this  early  age,  he  furnished  that  evidence  of  accurate 
scholarship,  dignity  of  demeanor,  and  capacity  for  instructing  others, 
which  gained  at  once  the  confidence  of  his  friends.  He  was  graduated  in 
1754.  He  then  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  in  Edinburgh,  as  student  in 
theology.  In  this  new  situation,  he  supported  himself  by  editing  a  popular 
periodical.  During  this  period,  he  gave  earnest  attention  to  the  subject  of 
personal  religion.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1756,  he  recorded  an  act  of 
solemn  dedication  to  God,  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  and  ardent 
devotion.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1756,  he  drew  up  another  paper  of  similar 
import.  He  remained  in  the  Divinity  Hall  six  years.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  Sept  24,  1760,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  course  of  his  education,  young  Nisbet  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Withersp<k>n,  who  was  about  fourteen  years  older  than  himself.  Under 
his  direction,  some  of  his  studies,  particularly  that  of  the  French  language, 
had  been  conducted.  The  first  sermon,  which  Mr.  Nisbet  preached,  was 
in  Dr.  Witherspoon's  pulpit  in  Paisley.    They  continued  to  be  affectionale 
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friends  till  Dr.  Witherspoon's  death  in  1794.  Mr.  Nisbet'fl  first  engage- 
ment, as  a  stated  preacher,  was  to  supply  a  church  in  Glasgow.  Here  he 
remained  about  two  years.  The  congregation  had  stipulated,  besides 
paying  the  salary  mentioned  in  their  call,  to  furnish  him  with  a  house. 
This  stipulation,  however,  they  failed  to  fulfil.  Though  Mr.  Nisbet  was 
highly  acceptable,  yet  as  he  had  no  family,  they  postponed  a  compliance 
with  their  engagement.  Receiving  a  call  to  another  church,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  accept  it  On  taking  leave  of  the  congregation,  he  preached 
from  the  words,  "  and  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house, 
and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him." 

The  call  referred  to  was  from  the  parish  of  Montrose,  a  large  and 
flourishing  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  a  royal  borough,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  both  for  its  maritime  trade,  and  its  valu- 
able manufactures.  The  church  was  large  and  intelligent.  Having  been 
for  some  time  in  want  of  an  assistant  to  their  aged  and  infirm  pastor,  they 
applied  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gillies  of  Glasgow,  to  recommend  to  them  a  suit- 
able candidate.  The  Doctor  immediately  named  Mr.  Nisbet,  as  the  most 
promising  preacher  he  could  think  of.  Mr.  Nisbet  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  soon  entered  on  his  new  charge.  He  was  regularly  ordained  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1764,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin.  The  church  was 
uncommonly  large.  The  tradition  is,  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which,  in  the  church  of  Scotland  is  dispensed  at  tables, 
and  not  in  pews,  there  were  usually  fourteen  or  fifteen  tables.  Such  a 
charge,  with  the  duties  of  visiting,  catechising,  &c.,  must  have  been  a 
formidable  undertaking  to  a  young  man.  The  senior  minister  was  aged 
and  infirm,  and  was  seldom  able  to  appear  in  public.  He  lived,  however, 
nearly  ten  years  after  Mr.  Nisbet  was  brought  into  connection  with  him. 
He  died  in  1773,  leaving  his  young  assistant  in  sole  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

About  two  years  afler  Mr.  Nisbet  settled  at  Montrose,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Anne  Tweedie,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tweedie,  Esq.,  of 
Quarter,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Edinburgh.  They  lived  together 
about  thirty-eight  years  in  great  harmony  and  comfort.  On  occasion  of 
their  marriage,  and  that  of  another  distinguished  individual  at  Montrose, 
Dr.  Beattie,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  poet  of  Aberdeen,  composed 
and  transmitted  a  beautiful  poem,  which  he  styled  Epithalamium  MmUr^ 
sianum. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Dr.  Witherspoon  declined  the  first  invitation 
which  he  received  to  the  presidency  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  He, 
thereupon,  recommended  Mr.  Nisbet  "  as  the  fittest  man  of  all  his 
acquaintance"  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  college.  In  a  short  time,  however. 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  having  reconsidered  the  subject,  determined  to  accept 
the  call.  Mr.  Nisbet  was  now  regarded  as  among  the  most  learned  min- 
isters in  Scotland.  He  was  proverbially  called  the  "  Walking  Library." 
His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  insatiable.  His  habits  of  study  were 
singularly  diligent.  The  libraries  within  his  reach  were  large  and  valuable. 
His  access  to  the  society  of  literary  men,  both  in  and  out  of  the  church, 
was  such  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  so  young.  The  secret  of  the  last 
mentioned  circumstance  was  his  almost  unrivalled  wit  and  humor.  He 
was  qualified  to  instruct  and  entertain  any  circle,  literary  or  religious,  of 
the  most  elevated  class.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
nobility  of  Scotland,  with  some  of  whom  he  carried  on  a  protracted 
correspondence. 

When  Mr.  Nisbet  entered  on  the  ministry  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
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that  church  was  divided,  and  had  been  long  divided,  into  two  great  partieSy 
the  orthodox  and  the  moderate.     The  former  were  distinguished  for  their 
attachment  to  evangelical    truth,  and   faithful   preaching,  and  by  their 
opposition  to  patronage.     The  moderate  party,  of  whom  Dr.  Robertson, 
the  historian,  was  a  long  time  leader,  were  more  lax  in  their  doctrinal  views, 
less  evangelical  in  their  preaching,  friends  to  patronage,  and  more  accom- 
modating to  politicians.     Mr.  Nisbet  associated  himself,  from  the  first, 
decidedly  with  the  orthodox  party,  along  with  his  early  and  faithful  friend, 
I>r.  Witberspoon.     His  piety,  his  learning,  his  wit,  his  powerful  appeals, 
Bonoetimes  prevailed  over  all  the  talents  and  the  tactics  of  his  opposera. 
His  skill  as  a  debater  was  remarkable.    Two  good  specimens  of  his 
speeches,  Dr.  Miller  has  preserved  in  the  memoir.     His  memory  was 
such   as  to  furnish   him  with  apt  quotations  from  every  department  of 
literature,  with  the  peculiar  pertinence  and  point  of  which,  he  sometimes 
demolished  his  opponent,  and  often  electrified  the  body  which  he  addressed* 
It  appeared  as  if  no  argument,  no  quotation,  no  ban  mot,  could  ever  take 
him  by  surprise. 

Not  many  years  after  Mr.  Nisbet's  settlement  at  Montrose,  the  troubles 

between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  began.     Mr.  Nisbet 

was  with  the  colonies  in  principle  and  feeling,  though  he  did  not  allow 

himself  to  violate  the  duty  of  a  loyal  subject    His  friend.  Dr.  Witberspoon, 

had  in  1 768,  removed  to  America,  and  was  known  there  as  the  firm  and 

active  friend  of  his  adopted  country.     As  Mr.  Nisbet's  friendship  for  the 

rebellious  colonies  was  no  secret,  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  partisans  of 

government,  and  drew  down  upon  him  their  frowns.     Oa  occasion  of  a 

national  fast,  he  took  for  his  text  the  passage  in  Daniel,  which  closes  with 

the  words,  "  Mene,  nune,  tekel,  upharsinJ*     On  another  public  fast  day, 

the  town  council  of  Montrose,  who  occupied  a  pew  in  a  conspicuous 

situation,  perceiving  from  the  commencement  of  the  discourse,  that  its 

character  was  by  no  means  likely  to  suit  their  taste,  rose  in  a  body,  and 

left  the  church.     Mr.  Nisbet,  stretching  forth  his  hand  towards  the  seat 

which  they  had  just  occupied,  said  with  emphasis,  <*  the  wicked  flee  when 

no  man  pursueth."     Though  such  things  drew  on  him  no  little  odium,  yet 

his  eminent  talents,  piety  and  faithfulness  enabled  him  to  retain  his  station 

without  difficulty.     In  his  friendship  for  the  oppressed  colonies,  he  was 

warmly  seconded  by  other  eminent  men,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Dn 

John  Erskine,  of  Edinburgh.     In  1782,  he  prepared  a  series  of  letters  to 

the  members  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  in  which  his  views  of 

the  unhappy  policy  pursued  by  the  church,  are  given  with  great  strength 

and  eloquence.    In  the  same  year,  he  cordially  cooperated  with  a  special 

efibrt  which  was  made  to  obtain  from  the  Parliament  a  repeal  of  the 

Patronage  Act. 

Though  Mr.  Nisbet  was  regarded  with  much  jealousy,  on  account  of  the 
prominent  part  which  he  took  in  favor  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  liberty, 
yet  he  had  warm  friends  amonff  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  well  as  the 
clergy.  Some  specimens  of  theletters  of  the  Countess  of  Leven  to  him, 
are  given  by  Dr.  Miller,  which  are  highly  honorable  to  her  piety  and  good 
sense.  Some  amusing  specimens  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  are  also  inserted. 

In  1783,  the  college  of  New  Jersey  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 

Doctor  in  Divinity.     He  was  then  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age.     His 

reputation  had  been,  for  several  years,  honorably  known  on  this  side  the 

Atlantic. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  peace,  measures  were  taken  to  establish  a  new 
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college  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County,  PeDDsjlTaiua,oii 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Philadelphia.  Among  the  geDtlera^^ 
most  zealous  in  their  efforts  for  this  purpose  were  John  Dickb:»i 
Governor  of  the  State,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  William  Binghun,  Hesr 
Hill,  and  others.  The  institution  took  the  name  of  Dickinson  College.: 
honor  of  the  distinguished  statesman  and  political  writer,  who  nomioaf; 
took  the  lead  in  its  establishment,  and  who  was  its  most  liberal  beoefactc'. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  1784,  the  trustees  made  choice  of  Dr.  Nisba.^ 
president  of  the  college,  not  only  with  unanimity,  but  with  great  wimi 
and  cordiality.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  induce  him  toacte:: 
of  the  appointment.  Besides  the  official  communication.  Go?.  Dickins-i 
and  Dr.  Rush,  each  addressed  to  him  several  private  letters,  in  which,  wfl 
great  zeal,  the  reasons  in  favor  of  an  affirmative  answer  were  ^read  beSc-R 
Sim.  Dr.  Rush  had  acquired  his  medical  education  at  Edinburgh,  k 
had  some  agency  in  prevailing  on  Dr.  Witherspoon,  to  accept  of  'i£ 
appointment  at  Princeton,  and  bad  beoome  acquainted,  it  is  beliered,  fti 
Dr.  Nisbet. 

**  The  fact  is,"  says  Dr.  Miller,  "  the  establishment  of  Dickinson  €olb 
was  not  called  for,  either  by  the  resources  of  the  country,  or  its  liters 
wants.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Coii^ 
of  New  Jersey,  furnished  all  the  means  of  instruction  which  werereii< 
demanded,  and  indeed  more  than  could  receive  adequate  patronage  is  t^ 
impoverished  state  of  the  country."  **  But  some  movements  in  the  \e^ 
lature  of  Pennsylvania,"  continues  Dr.  Miller,  "  in  1779,  in  fonndiDPa^ 
endowing  the  University,  had  exceedingly  disobliged  a  number  of  geotk- 
men  in  Philadelphia,  and  none  more  than  Dr.  Rush."  He  had  lirit 
cordiality  of  feeling  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing,  the  provost  of  the  Unirerfifr. 
or  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  president  of  the  College  at  Pripcetoa 
From  these  disturbed  feelings,  there  is  little  doubt,  arose,  at  least  iapfft 
the  plan  of  founding  a  new  College  at  Carlisle.  Even  the  clergy  and  oti^ 
literary  men  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Carlisle,  did  not  at  first  see ibe 
wisdom  or  the  practicability  of  establishing  the  new  institution.  BotQ 
process  of  time  objections  were  obviated ;  a  charter  was  obtained;  and  the 
College  was  set  in  motion. 

Every  thing  appeared  to  be  now  depending  upon  the  wise  selection  oft 
president.  Chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Rush,  the  corpo"^^ 
make  choice  of  Dr.  Nisbet.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  dergjiQ^ 
of  the  established  church,  a  gentleman  of  fine  talents  and  learning,^ 
known  to  be  a  warm  friend  to  the  American  colonies.  Situated  as^ 
was,  however,  with  an  ample  pecuniary  support,  in  the  midst  of  a^' 
tionate  parishioners  and  friends,  and  honored  by  persons  of  dieXinga^^ 
piety  and  intelligence,  he  would  necessarily  find  many  obstacles  in  the  «^ 
of  the  new  undertaking.  Some  of  his  most  cherished  friends  remonstrate 
against  it.  Some  persons,  also,  in  this  country,  opposed  the  m^^ 
They  feared  to  excite  expectations  which  could  not  be  fulfilled,  stro^sij 
doubting  the  propriety  of  inducing  so  distinguished  a  man  to  come  froj 
Great  Britain,  to  a  situation  necessarily  uncomfortable,  at  least  <^^P^ 
with  that  which  he  was  invited  to  leave.  A  few  individuals  feared  tos 
the  erection  of  a  new  College  at  Carlisle,  might  interfere  with  the  ^ 
perity  of  institutions  already  existing.  Some  of  them  took  ffl**f^^J 
inform  Dr.  Nisbet  of  their  apprehensions.  But,  after  much  besitatKW  ^ 
conflict,  he  accepted  of  the  invitation.  i 

Dr.  Nisbet  sailed  from  Greenock,  with  his  family,  April  23, 1785'  ^ 
landed  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th  of  June.    He  was  now  in  the  5(Pp 
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of  bis  age.  He  had  lost  by  death  four  children  in  Scotland.  The  family^ 
which  he  brought  with  him,  consisted  of  Mrs.  Nisbet,  two  sons,  and  two 
daughters.  Thomas,  the  elder  of  the  sons,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni? ersity 
or  ^Edinburgh,  and  a  man  of  uncommonly  fine  talents. 

Dr.  Nisbet  reached  Carlisle  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  was  cordially 
'welcomed  by  the  citizens.  The  next  day,  he  entered  on  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  office.  The  introductory  discourse,  which  he  delivered,  was 
on  the  importance  of  the  union  of  piety  and  learning.  It  was  an  able 
performance,  and  was  published. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  commenced  his  labors,  before  he  and  several 

members  of  his  family,  were  attacked  with  severe  and  protracted  illness. 

rrhey  underwent  what  has  been  called  a  seasoning  to  the  climate ,  of  the 

most  trying  kind.     Most  of  them  were  seized  with  an  obstinate  fever» 

which  brought  them  very  low.     The  Doctor  was  confined  to  his  house,  in 

a  great  measure,  for  several  months.     He  was  so  completely  discouraged^ 

that  he  sent  in  his  resignation  on  the  18th  of  October  following,  and  deter^^ 

mined  to  return  to  Scotland.     The  trustees  yielded  to  his  request  with 

great  reluctance.     Before  spring,  however,  the  Doctor  and  his  family  had 

so  far  recovered  their  health  and  spirits,  that  they  concluded  to  remain  in 

the  country.     On  the  10th  of  May,  he  was  unanimously  reelected  to  his 

office.     Happily,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  climate  of  Carlisle^ 

never  afterwards  subjected  him  to  a  similar  trial.     As  soon  as  his  health 

was  established,   he  entered   on   the  preparation    and   delivery  of  four 

co-ordinate  coarse  of  lectures,  on  Logic,  Mental  Philosophy,  Moral  Phi* 

losophy  and   Belles  Lettres,  including   interesting  views,  historical  and 

literary,  of  the  principal  Latin  and  Greek  writers.     They  were  all  carried 

on  at  the  same  time,  and  witli  the  greatest  apparent  ease  ;  the  lecture  of 

each  successive  day  being,  for  the  most  part  written,  so  far  as  it  was 

committed  to  writing  at  all,  on  the  preceding  evening.     But  it  was  not 

necessary  for  him  to  write  more  than  the  leading  outlines  of  a  lecture  on 

almost  any  subject.     Besides   the  four  courses  already  mentioned,   he 

delivered  a  fifth  on  Systematic  Theology,  which  his  biographer  supposes 

to  have  been  the  first  on  that  subject  ever  prepared  and  delivered  in  this 

country. 

A  number  of  pious  students,  who  graduated  in  1788,  requested  Dr« 
Nisbet,  to  give  them  instruction  in  theological  studies.  With  this  request 
he  complied.  His  first  lecture  was  delivered  Oct.  31,  1788,  and  the  last, 
January  5,  1791,  thus  extending  to  a  little  more  than  two  years  and  two 
months.  The  whole  number  of  lectures  comprised  in  the  course,  was 
four  hundred  and  eighteen.  One  was  delivered  each  day,  for  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  was  read  so  slowly  that  each  student  took  down  a  complete 
copy.  He  drew  fireely  from  such  writers  as  Turretin,  Witsius,  Rivet  and 
Le  Blanc.  After  this  course  was  completed,  he  delivered  twenty-two 
lectures  on  the  pastoral  office.  In  addition  to  these  labors,  he  regularly 
preached  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Carlisle,  alternately  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Davidson,  Vice-President  of  the  College,  and  pastor  of  the  church. 
In  this  part  of  his  duties,  as  well  as  in  others,  he  was  highly  acceptable 
and  popular.  The  first  commencement  in  the  College  was  held  September 
26, 1787,  when  nine  students  received  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

Still  Dr.  Nisbet  was  not  a  little  disappointed.  The  first  five  or  six 
years  after  he  arrived  in  this  country,  formed  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
periods  in  which  a  stranger  could  have  transferred  his  residence  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  Unit^  States.  Public  and  private  credit  had  sunk 
to  a  low  ebb.  Government  was  powerless.  Commerce  was  almost  at  a 
stand.    The  College,  necessarily,  partook  of  the  national  einbarrassmeDt. 
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From  the  first  but  slenderly  endowed,  it  was  beeet  witli  difficoltis. 
Money  was  too  scarce  to  allow  many  parents  who  desired  it,  to  give  tkj 
children  a  liberal  education.  The  State  legislature  was  not  theosuS- 
ciently  alive  to  the  interests  of  literature  to  make  any  considerable  graouio 
seminaries  of  learning.  And  to  crown  all,  the  trustees  of  the  College  wt:e 
a  body  so  large,  and  consisted  of  gentlemen  so  little  homogeneous  in  tiie: 
principles  and  character,  that  united  and  energetic  action  for  any  leo.c 
of  time  together  could  not  be  expected.  The  social  and  literary  stale  % 
the  country,  too,  was  such  as  was  ill  adapted  to  answer  the  expectatioDSiu 
one,  who  in  Scotland,  had  been  the  idol  of  a  large  circle  of  friends;  ik 
whenever  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  is  said  to  have  had  at  least  one  handr^ 
intelligent  and  literary  acquaintances,  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  \mn, 
some  of  them  among  the  first  noblemen  of  the  country,  who  rejoiced  to  set 
him,  and  in  whose  society  and  conversation,  he  enjoyed  the  purest  s£]? 
faction.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  situation  of  things  in  oo? 
country,  particularly  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  was  then  altogeiki 
different  This  striking  contrast  could  not  but  deeply  affect  a  geotlemr 
of  Dr.  Nisbet's  fine  sensibilities.  In  addition  to  these  unfavonb 
considerations,  his  salary,  which  was  by  no  means  large,  was  but  imp 
fectly  paid.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  language  of  several  of  his  corre>- 
pondents  in  Britain,  that  his  situation  was  far  from  being  one  of  umm 
comfort;  and  that  as  late  as  1794  or  1795,  the  idea  of  his  return .: 
Scotland,  though  laid  aside  by  himself,  was  not  wholly  abandoned  bj^t: 
transatlantic  friends.  In  1787,  he  wrote  as  follows:  "  With  regard  to qt 
own  situation,  it  is  tolerable,  though  not  according  to  expectation,  an^i 
roust  improve  only  by  the  improvement  of  the  public.  I  have  more  troob^? 
with  the  old  than  with  the  young.  Our  trustees  are  generally  men  oi 
small  acquaintance  with  letters,  even  those  that  have  been  bred  to  ieamd 
professions,  and  can  scarcely  be  made  to  understand  their  duty.  Tii^ 
importation  of  books  has  almost  ceased  since  the  war,  except  novels,  pUp 
and  such  trifles.  There  is  little  curiosity,  and  consequently,  little  knor'- 
edge.  The  youth  readily  receive  the  superficial  and  introductory  part«oi 
knowledge ;  but  are  little  fit  for  abstract  studies,  and  sit  down  coDteot^i 
with  low  attainments.  My  department  in  the  College  is  Moral  Philosopfaj: 
but,  for  the  want  of  an  adequate  number  of  teachers,  I  am  obliged  to  gi^^ 
a  course  on  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  We  have  but  four  effective  teacber;, 
though  we  need  two  more  at  least.  Donations  have  raised  our  library  t^ 
2,800  volumes.  It  contains  many  good  books;  though  our  wants  in  ib^^ 
department  are  still  numerous.  Our  numbers  are  short  of  a  Scotch 
seminary,  but  nearly  equal  to  those  of  this  country." 

In  1790,  Dr.  Nisbet's  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  was  married  to  Wi>^ 
Turnbull,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  for  a  number  of  yens 
a  respectable  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  but  who  was,  at  that  time,! 
resident  of  Pittsburgh.  This  proved  to  be  a  happy  connection,  and  c^ 
tributed,  with  other  circumstances,  to  bind  Dr.  Nisbet  to  the  Unites 
States,  and  to  render  him  less  and  less  disposed  to  withdraw  from  ti>^ 
important  station  to  which  he  had  been  called. 

In  1792,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Governor  Dickinson,  who  then  resided  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  that  dignified  enjoyment,  which  becanoe  an 
afiluent,  enlightened,  retired  statesman.  This  visit  was  a  highly  gratiffiQg 
one  on  both  sides.  Governor  Dickinson  seems  to  have  retained)  vo^ 
some  of  the  other  original  trustees  did  not,  a  deep  sense  of  the  obiigttioB, 
resulting  from  their  written  pledges,  in  calling  Dr.  Nisbet  fi"om  ScotlM 
to  consult,  and  endeavor  to  secure,  his  personal  comfort.  He,  therefore, 
ejer  treated  him  with  the  most  pointed  attention  and  respect    A  genu^ 
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man,  who  was  present  at  the  interyiew,  says,  that  the  conyersation,  in  the 

evening,  turned  on  the  following  subject,  *'  The  probable  effect  of  a  zeal* 

ous  and  ardent  prosecution  of  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  on  the 

religious  character;  or,  the  tendency  of  a  long-continued  and  earnest 

investigation  of  the  wonders  of  nature  to  produce  a  forgetfulness  of  the 

Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world."     In  this  conversation,  Dr.  Nisbet,  as 

ivas  expected  and  desired,  took  the  lead.     At  the  close,  Gov.  Dickinson 

said  to  him,  '*  Doctor,  what  you  have  said  would  form  an  invaluable  octavo 

volume.     I  would  give  a  large  sum  to  have  it  in  that  form."     He  urged 

his  guest  to  pay  him  an  annual  visit.     On  Dr.  Nisbet's  return  home,  he 

received  notice,  that  Gov.  Dickinson  had  deposited  500  dollars  in  one  of 

the   Philadelphia  banks,  subject  to  his  order,  for  defraying  the  expense  of 

the  future  visits  which  he  had  solicited.     Accordingly,  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Nisbet  paid  an  annual  visit  to  the  venerable  statesman. 

In  1793,  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Pennsylvania,  occasioned  by  the  tax 
laid   by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  distilling  of  ardent 
spirits.     A   military  force  was  called  out,  of  which   Washington  took 
command.     The  popular  excitement  in  Carlisle  was  very  great.      Drs. 
Nisbet  and  Davidson  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  say 
something  from  the  pulpit  adapted  to  allay  the  excitement.     Accordingly, 
Dr.  Davidson,  preached  in  the  morning,  a  mild  discourse,  which,  though 
not  very  acceptable  to  the  populace,  gave  but  little  offence.     In  the  after- 
noon, Dr.  Nisbet  preached  from  the  text,  **  And  that  ye  study  to  be  quiet, 
and  to  do  your  own  business,  and  to  work  with  your  own  hands,  as  we 
commanded  you."     He  endeavored  to  show,  that  all  men  were  not  equally 
fitted  to  be  philosophers,  legislators  and  statesmen,  but  that  some  were 
intended  for  working  with  their  own  hands.     This  sermon  gave  great 
offence  to  a  part  of  the  congregation,  insomuch  that  his  house  and  life 
were   endangered.     The  whiskey  insurgents  were   actually  proceeding 
towards  his  dwelling,  but  were  stopped  by  a  friend,  who  informed  them 
that  the  Dootor's  youngest  daughter  was  lying  very  ill,  and  that  to  assault 
his  house,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  brutal  rather  than  patriotic. 
In  1795,  Dr.  Nisbet's  youngest  daughter,  Alison,  was  married  to  Dr. 
Samuel  M'Coskry,  an  eminent  physician  residing  in  Carlisle. 

Dr.  Nisbet  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  so  terribly  distinguished  the  closing  years  of  the  last 
century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  he  predicted  no  good  either 
to  France  or  Europe.  He  denounced  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  the 
principles  which  were  then  at  work.  As  the  horrors  of  the  tragedy  were 
unfolded,  his  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
thoughts,  with  which  his  mind  was  crowded,  appeared  in  the  letters  which 
he  then  wrote,  in  his  sermons,  in  his  conversation,  and  in  his  lectures  to 
the  students.  Indeed  Burke  himself  was  not  a  more  uncompromising 
opponent  to  the  French  experiment. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  his  decease,  Dr.  Nisbet  was  not  only 
diligent,  but  unceasing,  in  his  attendance  upon  the  duties  of  his  ofBce. 
From  the  time  of  his  recovery  from  the  severe  illness  which  reduced  him 
so  low  soon  after  bis  arrival  in  this  country,  until  the  beginning  of  that 
disease  which  terminated  his  life,  such  were  his  fidelity  and  zeal,  that  he 
had  scarcely  ever  been  prevented,  for  a  single  day,  from  attending  on  the 
public  duties  of  his  station.  Literary  labor,  and  especially  that  which 
consisted  in  imparting  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  young  men,  was  the 
delight  of  his  heart. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  his  letters  \>eai  the  marks  of 
great  depression  of  spirits,  and  the  gradual  ceasing  of  those  fond  expecta- 
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tions  which  he  had  once  entertained  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  litentniek 
the  United  States.  Instead  of  enlarging  and  improring  the  system  d 
public  instruction,  the  trostees  of  the  College,  several  years  before  Dr 
Nisbet's  death,  directed  the  course  of  studj  to  be  shortened,  and  reqoirvc 
as  much  to  be  done  in  one  year  as  had  formerly  occupied  two  wa 
Against  this  measure  he  strongly  remonstrated,  as  a  kind  of  lltenn 
quiickery ;  as  adapted  to  impose  upon  the  public ;  and  to  deceive  ]m 
men  who  were  seeking  a  liberal  education.  His  remonstrances,  howere: 
were  of  no  effect  The  salary,  which  the  trustees  originally  promised  u 
pay  him,  was  £250  sterling,  or  about  $1,200.  A  few  years  before  b 
death,  finding  the  number  of  students  small,  and  the  finances  of  the  bt- 
tution  declining,  they  reduced  the  stipend  to  (dOO,  a  sum  altoget^c^ 
insufficient  for  the  comfortable  support  of  his  family.  Even  this  zm 
however,  was  miserably  paid.  At  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  arrears  k 
nearly  reached  the  amount  of  four  or  five*  years'  salary ;  and  were  recoftr? 
at  last  only  by  a  legal  process. 

About  the  beginning  of  January,  1804,  Dr.  Nisbet  was  seized  witii : 
severe  cold,  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  fever,  wk 
gradually  gained  ground,  until  it  terminated  his  life.  He  endared  L 
severe  pains  with  uncommon  patience  and  fortitude.  The  only  facaltyr 
his  mind,  which  appeared  to  be  impaired,  was  his  memory,  which  in  ber. 
was  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  his  intellect.  This  prevented  his  holda; 
much  connected  conversation  with  those  around  him  during  his  last  hoci: 
The  exercises  of  devotion  appeared  to  occupy  his  heart  and  bis  lip5.  t 
long  as  he  was  able  to  utter  them.  The  last  efforts  of  vocal  utteraoc: 
which  could  be  distinguished,  were  employed  in  articulating  with  grer 
tenderness,  the  name  of  his  wife;  and  in  saying  with  peculiar  ferr^. 
'^*  Holy,  Holy,  Holy!" — With  these  words  on  his  lips,  he  gently  fell  asleiv 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1804,  being  within  three  days,  of  completing  i^ 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  departure  of  the  venerable  president,  covered  not  only  his  familj 
but  also  the  whole  College  with  the  mantle  of  mourning.  The  feeling!  .<: 
«  widely  extended  and  peculiar  attachment  and  veneration  were  called  in: 
exercise.  The  College,  the  town,  the  whole  neighborhood,  appeared  ^ 
mourners.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  multitudes.  The  trustees,  facuh 
TLnd  students  of  the  College,  appeared  in  a  manner  which  marked  their  dctc 
sense  of  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained.  A  sermon  was  preached  02 
the  occasion,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson.  A  Latin  ode  to  his  roemorj  ^ 
composed  by  Mr.  James  Ross,  who  had  been  a  professor  in  the  Coiled? 
A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  by  his  only  surviving  son,!^ 
Hon.  Alexander  Nisbet,  Judge  of  the  City  Court  of  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Nisbet  survived  her  husband  more  than  three  years.  Her  bealt- 
and  strength  declined  from  his  decease.  She  died  on  the  12th  of  MaT 
1807,*  in  the  hopes  of  the  gospel.  She  was  an  excellent  woman,  as^ 
peculiarly  fitted  to  support  and  comfort  her  husband. 

Dr.  Nisbet's  eldest  son,  Thomas,  survived  him  only  a  short  time.  H^ 
was  never  married.  Alexander,  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  i^'^ 
studied  law  with  Judge  Duncan,  of  Carlisle.  He  has  been  tweotj-tbree 
years  judge  in  Baltimore.  He  married  Miss  Mary  C.  Owings,  of  Marjlao^ 
They  have  had  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Ti^ 
daughters  only  survive.  Dr.  Nisbet's  eldest  daughter,  the  wife  of  Wiliiam 
Turnbull,  Esq.,  died  about  twenty  years  after  her  father.  She  left  nio^ 
children,  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  All  but  one  son,  are  still  \w^< 
and  in  various  highly  respectable  situations.  The  youngest  daogfater, 
Alison,  wife  of  Dr«  M'Coskry,  was  left  a  widow  in  1818,  and  is  still  iWm- 
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She  had  six  children.  Of  these  one  son  only  and  two  daughters  sarvive. 
The  son  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  M'Coskry,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Michigan.  Mary,  the  second  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  Rev. 
£rskine  Mason,  D.  D.,  of  New  York.  Alison,  the  youngest  daughter,  is 
the  wife  of  Prof.  Charles  D.  Cleaveland,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch,  we  subjoin  a  few  notices  in  relation  to  the 
character  of  Dr.  Nisbet. 

**  He  was,  beyond  all  comparison,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  "  a 
man  of  the  most  learning  that  I  have  ever  personally  known.     Of  this 
learning,  however,  he  was  never  ostentatious."     *'  Besides  his  own  Ian- 
guage,  he  was  skilled  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  and  probably  Erse.     When  he  left  Europe,  he  was 
supposed  to  be  among  the  best  Greek  scholars  it  contained.     While  at  the 
University,  during  one  of  his  vacations,  be  read  all  the  Homilies  of  Chry- 
sostom.     Of  the  Iliad,  he  could  repeat  by  memory,  a  great,  if  not  the 
greater  part.     But  he  was  not  merely  a  linguist.     There  was  scarcely  a 
subject  or  topic,  in  any  department  of  liberal  knowledge,  and  even  in  some 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted.     Of  what  are 
usually  called  the  exact  sciences,  I  think  his  knowledge  was  only  general." 
**  In  memory  and  wit,  I  always  viewed  him  as  a  prodigy.     Every  thing 
that  he  had  heard,  read  or  seen,  seemed  to  be  immovably  fixed  in  his 
mind,  and  to  be  ready  for  his  use.     His  wit  appeared  to  be  instinctive, 
and  to  gush  out,  almost  involuntary,  on  all  occasions.     He  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  intentionally  admit  any  effusion  of  wit  into  his  sermons." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  president  of  Jefferson  College,  remarks,  **  It  was 
my  privilege  to  sit  under  his  ministry  several  years.  Afler  I  became 
familiar  with  his  Scotch  dialect  and  tone,  I  was  delighted  with  him  as  a 
preacher.  There  was  in  his  discourses  a  rich  fund  of  thought,  expressed 
with  peculiar  vivacity  and  force  of  language;  and  when  exposing  error  and 
vice,  accompanied  with  a  vein  of  satire  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable. 
His  sermons  were  not  written ;  but  they  were  very  systematic,  and  always 
well  arranged." 

**  His  delivery  in  the  pulpit,"  says  Dr.  Miller,  "  was  not  remarkably 
graceful,  or  conformed  to  the  rules  of  art.  His  voice  was  small,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  fill  a  large  house,  without  extraordinary  effort.  He  used  very 
little  gesture.  He  seldom  rose  to  much  vehemencef,  but  poured  out  a  flood 
of  precious  truth,  good  sense,  and  unaffected  piety,  with  a  uniformity  and 
solidity,  which  never  failed  to  fix  and  reward  the  attention  of  those  who 
were  more  intent  on  richness  of  thought,  and  sound  theological  instruction, 
than  on  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric." 

**  As  the  president  of  a  college.  Dr.  Nisbet  had  many  peculiar  difficulties 
to  contend  with ;  but  amidst  them  all,  he  maintained  an  honorable  standing 
in  the  estimation  of  all  sober  and  competent  judges." 

**  The  domestic  character  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  was  eminently  amiable  and 
exemplary.  In  the  relations  of  husband,  parent  and  master,  he  exhibited  a 
bright  example  of  the  most  vigilant  fidelity,  affection  and  benevolence. 
No  one  could  enter  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  without  perceiving  that  his 
family  was  the  abode,  not  merely  of  order  and  harmony,  but  of  the  most 
endearing  attention  and  love." 

"  As  a  Christian,  he  was  truly  pious  and  devoted,  an  Israelite  indeed  in 
whom  was  no  guile.  As  a  divine,  he  was  profoundly  learned  and  orthodox, 
and  in  every  respect  eminently  furnished ;  and  as  a  preacher,  not  what  the 
multitude  call  an  orator,  but  solidly  and  inexhaustibly  instructive,  and 
deeply  interesting  to  all  intelligent  and  pious  hearers." 
VOL.  XIV.  43 
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A  cofifliDERATioif  of  the  Laws  and  Lawyers  among  the  Roinans,  leads  to  in- 
qniries  truly  interesting  to  every  American  jurist  For  there  are  notonlja 
our  Cia-Atlantic  laws,  multitudes  of  principles  and  maxims,  derived  from  theirs; 
but  in  our  professional  practice,  also,  there  are  features  wliich  give  striking  eit- 
dence  of  a  Roman  origin. 

That  wonderful  people,  when  first  noticed  by  authentic  history,  could  tors 
out  only  about  3,000  fighting  men ;  and  these  were  mostly  malefacton  ni 
fugitives,  adventitiously  clustered  together;  who  lived  on  the  banks  of tbe 
Tiber,  in  1,000  cottages,  constructed  of  splinters  and  mud-mortar,  and  thatcM 
with  reeds.*  In  this  rude  condition,  however,  they  formed  a  coalescence  aoiier 
Romulus,  their  leader,  for  the  purposes  of  rapine  and  mutual  defence ;  umI  be 
drew  an  outline  of  civil  polity,  which,  being  received  and  established,  T»r 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  gives  original  date  to  the  city  and  nation.  Tu 
thirteen  subsequent  centuries,  to  the  close  of  Justinian's  reign,  are  divided  in'^ 
three  great  periods — their  nwnarchy,  republic^  and  first  six  centuries  of  tbei: 
wipirt;  the  Jirst  embraced  245  years,  to  A.  C.  505 ;  the  second^  480  years,  u 
A.  C.  25 ;  and  the  third,  590  years,  to  the  death  of  Justinian,  A.  D.  565. 

Romulus,  in  his  system,  first  classified  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  mto  (hm 
Tribes,  to  which,  long  afterwards,  another  was  added ;  and  these  four  weie  \^ 
Citift  Tribes.  All  the  people  in  the  regions  without  the  city,  were  also  fornK^ 
into  territorial  districts,  in  ages  subsequent,  which  were  enlarged  or  incresse^ 
as  conquests  or  population  multiplied,  till  there  were  thirty-one — called  the  0>v»- 
fry  Drihts^t  To  form  a  perpetual  Council  of  State,  each  of  the  first  three  Tnbes 
chose  tbirtv-three  of  their  wisest  and  gravest  seniorSf  to  whom  Romulus  adc^i 
another,  who  was  to  preside  in  his  absence  ;  and  they  constituted  the  Sew^t'^ 
themselves  and  their  dependants  being  denominated  Patricians  of  noble  rank; 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  were  Plebeians — ^the  commonalty.  £ight  years  after- 
wards Romulus  united  tlie  Sabines  to  bis  government,  when  there  was  an  a^ 
cession  to  the  Senate  from  that  people,  of  another  hundred  members,  on  cqcil 
terms  §  with  the  former.JI  To  these,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome  added  from  tu 
Plebeians,  one  hundrea  more ;  and  though  their  posterity  were  not  tberebr 
ennobled,  they  themselves  were  registered  and  enrolled  with  tbe  rest,  and  tii« 
300  Senators  were  collectively  aodressed  by  the  title  of  Consaipt  Faii^^ 
The  number  was  subsequently  increased,  till  finally  settled,  by  the  first  emperor. 
at  six  hundred.lf 

To  fill  vacancies — at  first  the  Kings,  next  the  Consuls  or  Tribunes,  then  tbe 
Censors,  and  at  last  the  Emperors,  designated,  usually  from  the  Patriciu^ 
sometimes  from  the  Equestrian  order,  ttnd  rarely  from  the  Plebeians — menox^t 
distinguished  for  their  wisdom,  wealth,  and  merits,  who  had  been  amon^  ^ 
great  magistrates ;  and  who,  when  registered,  were  always  deemed  tbe  inf^ 

*  In  Plifi7'i  time,  the  wall  of  the  eitj  of  Rome,  ^  Some  enihore  •uppose  tbe  deMeodftou  of  1 1^ 

wu  13  miles  end  5200  pace*,  Id  eircumrerence,  en-  Babine  Senelori  were  not  to  be  a  noble,  or  oi  ri* 

tered  throofh  37  tatea:  and  within  it  were  430  triciao  rank.                                                      . 

templet.  ||  A  law  of  the  19  Tablea  aajt*  "LM  b«^  f' 

t  Chronolofiati  differ— eome  ity  A.  C.  753,  •com,  Patricians  marry  with  tbe  PlebeiaM.'    Bat  t!ui 

A.  C.745.  was  eoon  aboUahed.    4Iiiry,& 

X  9  Diooytisa,  p.  7-4DL  IT  9  T.  Livy,  p.  L    Cicero  ad  VerrtoB,  54-7. 
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worthy  of  all  ranks.  Before  a  man  could  be  a  Senator,  he  must  have  heen,  at 
least,  30  years  old;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Republic,  and  perhaps  earlier,  it  be- 
hooved him  to  possess  a  fortune  of  not  less  than  800  sestertia,  about  $31,000 
of  our  money.*  He  received  no  pecuniary  reward  for  his  official  services  ;  and 
should  any  Senator's  fortune  sink  below  that  amount,  or  he  do  any  act  unworthy 
of  his  dignified  place,  he  was  removed  by  the  Censor,  who  always,  at  the  end 
of  every  five  years,  revised  the  list  or  registered  enrolmentf 

In  the  Senate,  the  great  magistrates,  or  officers  of  state,  had  seats,  of  whom 
there  were  thirty^  in  times  of  the  Republic,  namely,  two  Consuls,  six  Pmtors, 
two  Censors,  ten  Tribunes,  four  ^diles,  and  six  Questors ;  several  of  whom 
were  also  such  in  the  monarchy  and  the  empire.  But  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative, judicial  and  military  departments  of  political  power,  were  not  studiously 
kept  distinct  and  separate  as  in  modern  times.  For  the  same  Roman  might  pro- 
pose a  law,  sit  as  a  judge,  act  as  an  executive  officer,  and  command  a  legion ; 
sustaining  all  these  and  even  other  offices  at  one  time. — ^I.  The  Consuls,i  taking 
the  place  of  the  kings  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  bore  the  sceptre,  or 
ivory  stafiT,  gave  audience  to  ambassadors,  levied  soldiers,  appointed  military 
tribunes  or  generals  of  the  legions,  and  other  officers ;  and  had  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  of  the  provinces.  After  the  end  of  the  republic,  their 
power  was  exercised  by  the  emperors.  To  be  eligible  to  this  office,  a  man 
must  have  been  43  years  old,  and  also  been  previously  Questor,  ^dile,  and 
Pretor ;  nor  could  he  be  elected  a  second  time,  till  afler  an  interval  of  two 

fears.  Usually  the  Consuls  were  taken  from  the  Patricians,  seldom  from  the 
lebeians ;  never  controllable  by  any  other  of  the  magistrates  than  the  Tribunes 
of  the  commons.  11.  Prcdora  were  first  created  A.  C.  365,  generally  taken  from 
the  Patricians,  were  increased,  in  after  ages,  to  10,  and  in  Cesar's  time,  to  16 
in  number,  there  being  always  two  in  the  city.  One  of  these,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Consuls,  took  their  place  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  administration ;  and 
generally  had  the  ensigns  of  consular  dignity,  except  the  sceptre.  But  the 
functions  of  the  Pretors'  office  were  principally  jWiooZ — hereafter  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  though  the  pro-pnetors  sometimes  were  governors,  as  well  as  judges. 

III.  Two  Ctnsor8y  first  created,  A.  C.  443 1  were  subsequently  elected,  once 
in  five  years,  either  from  those  who  had  been  Consuls,  or  from  the  Plebeian 
magistrates,  possessing  the  greatest  weight  of  character.  They  were  not 
eligible  a  second  time ;  their  powers  being  too  great  and  too  peculiar,  to  be 
intrusted  longer  in  the  same  hands.  Their  station  was  in  rank,  too,  the  summit 
of  all  preferments ;  for  they,  on  being  elected,  assembled  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, the  whole  of  the  citizens ;  took  a  census  of  them,  and  a  valuation  of  their 
respective  estates ;  revised  the  three  kinds  of  Comitia ;  adding  new  tribes  or  new 
centuries;  and  degrading,  if  thought  just,  a  citizen  from  a  tribe  more  honorable, 
to  one  less  so.  Nay,  they  had  ue  power  to  vacate,  for  a  sufficient  caose,  or 
fill  any  seat,  either  in  the  Senate,  IT  or  in  the  Eqoestrian  order.  It  was  also 
among  their  duties,  to  provide  dwelling-houses  for  the  curule  magistrates ;  to 
let  the  public  lands ;  to  farm  out  the  taxes ;  and  superintend  the  erection  and 
repairs  of  the  public  works,  such  as  temples,  streets,  bridges,  and  aqueducts. 
They  were  even  inspectors  of  the  people's  habits  and  morals,  for  they  inquired  what 
man  had  neglected  his  duty  in  war — had  failed  to  cultivate  properly  his  farm — 
had  violated  his  oath— contracted  needless  debts — lived  too  long  unmarried,  or 
led  a  dissolute  life.  In  the  provinces,  their  duties  were  performed  by  pro-censors, 
through  whose  reports  communicated  to  the  Senate,  that  body  might  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  population,  wealth,  and  condition  of  the  whole  country. 

IV.  The  TribvituB  ^  ikt  C&mmont,  so  distinguished  from  the  military  Tri- 
bunes, were  first  created  A.  C.  4^,  to  counteract  the  arrogant  influence  of  the 
Patricians,  and  to  keep  in  check  the  power  exercised  by  Uie  Senate.    At  that 

*  Aboot  £7,000  itarliDf.  $  Art.  ConnU,    Vide  OaUlofQm  de  Counlibat. 

t  SusteniuSf  in  viU  Jiug,t   A  Senttor  wore  the  Lewpriert^a  Clogs.  Die. 

Lotiarave—m  rich  purple,  atadded  garment,  a  gown,  [I  Dr.  Lempriere'i  art.  Ctnatrt, 

and  half  boota  of  a  black  color.    He  wae  not  per-  IT  Sallaet,  the  htitorian,  "  wae  demded  ftom  the 

Bitted  to  be  of  any  trade.  dignitv  of  a  Senator,  A.  C.  50."    JaliiM  CiBaar  '^de- 

X  The  Pootlif,  and  the  mtnieter  of  Joptter,  had  graded  Benaton  for  bribery  and  extortion."    Aieto- 

leati  in  the  Senate ;  bat  no  other  prieat  had  i  nor  imw, )  33. 
Um  two  FUMtm  M4iUi. 
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period,  there  were  only  five  tribes,  in  etch  of  which  there  were  then  choKi 
from  the  Plebeians,  two  Tribunes,  ten  in  all — a  number  not  altered,  to  tbe  e^ 
of  the  Republic.    From  the  first,  so  entirely  were  these  the  pnpU^s  mizi- 
trates,  that  no  Patrician  could  be  a  Tribune,  unless  preYioosly  adopted  ist:  t 
Plebeian  family  ;  and  under  the  emperors,  if  not  earlier,  be  must  always  hr; 
been  one  who  bad  been  a  Plebeian  senator.    While  in  office,  his  doors  ^tx 
open  ni^ht  and  day,  to  hear  requests  or  complaints,  and  to  give  advice ;  and  vi> 
ever  injured  him  in  word  or  deed,  became  an  execrated  ooteast,  and  bad  ia 
goods  confiscated.    Their  power  was  exceedingly  great ;  though  jariadiccos- 
ally,  it  extended  only  over  the  city  and  a  territory  around  it  one  nule  in  wici 
For  they  could  arrest  the  course  of  justice,  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  eiit- 
ment  of  soldiers,  and  the  election  of  magistrates ;  and  under  a  plea  of  defe:> 
ing  popular  rights,  they  presumed  to  do  what  seemed  right  in  their  ovn  ej^ 
even  to  incarcerate  a  Consul.    Seated  together  in  a  section  of  the  senate-hou.^ 
they  took  the  deepest  interest  in  every  ^ing  proposed,  debated  or  done ;  us 
though  the  united  voice  of  six  was  required  to  form  an  affirmative  majoritr.  je: 
if  only  one  Tribune  met  a  senatorial  act  with  the  single  word  vdo,  [I  tot- 
bid  it,]  the  negation  was  fatal  to  it;   and  a  majority  had   power  to  veto  i: 
enactment  of  the  people  in  Comitia,  and  thus  prevent  its  becoming  a  lav.  fi:: 
under  the  imperial  government,  all  their  powers  were  transferred  to  the  sor- 
ereign ;  and  thereby  his  person  became  sacred,  and  was  held  to  be  above  li* 
V.  There  were  four  JEdiies,*  first   created  A.  C.  494 ;  of  whom  two  were 
cundt,  and  two  Plebeian,    The  former  were  chosen  either  from  the  Patricius. 
or  Plebeians ;  voted  in  the  Senate ;  and  had  charge  of  the  public  buildiD?& 
baths  and  streets  within  the  city,  as  the  Censors  had  of  those  in  the  covotrt. 
They  also  inspected  taverns,  markets,  weights  and  measures,  and  regulated  use 
expenses  of  funerals,  and  the  exhibitions  of  stage-playsi     To  the  PUUim 
JEdileSf  were  committed  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  and  the  oew-made  lavs  o! 
the  Comitia — all  which,  being  engraven  on  tablets  of  brass,  were  deposited  br 
them,  and  kept  in  the  public  treasury.    VI.  Among  the  most  ancient  rat^ 
trates,  were  two  city  QiMestors,  whose  duty  it  was,  to  keep  the  temple  of  Saturc 
to  take  charge  of  the  Roman  treasury ;  to  receive  and  disburse  the  pob.K: 
monies ;  and  to  preserve  the  military  standards,  which  were  always  poliski 
eagles,  either  of  gold  or  silver.    Besides  these,  there  were  four  others— (V3 
mUUary,  and  two  provincial  Qututora,    The  former,  as  keepers  of  the  pob!;: 
funds,  attended  the  Consuls  into  the  wars ;   and  the  latter  provided  for  tbe 
soldiers  and  paid  them,  also  exacted  the  tribute  due,  and  sold  the  spoils  takes 
in  foreign  parts.    The  Qeetorship  was  the  first  step  in  the  ascent  of  poblic 
preferment ;  being  the  lowest  magistratic  office  which  entitled  a  man  to  a  sen 
in  the  Senate,  and  might  be  enjoyed  at  the  age  of  twenty -five. 

There  were  also  other  executive  officers,  f  particularly  a  Dictator,  appointed 
for  a  short  period,  in  times  of  great  emergency,  and  invested  with  eopreme 
power ;  Prefects  of  the  navy,  being  admirals  of  the  fleet ;  pro-consuls  and  pro* 
pretors  for  the  provinces,  appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  often  clothed  at  tbe 
same  time  with  civil,  military,  and  judicial  powers.  But  none  of  them,  except 
the  Dictator,  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

As  to  the  preceding  magisterial  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  the  Idagi 
were  elected  by  the  Senate,  and  the  emperors  were  nominated  or  declared  b; 
the  army.  Of  the  latter,  there  were  repeatedly  two,  and  not  nnfrequentJy  more, 
at  the  same  time.  They  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  levied  money,  raised 
armies,  undertook  wars,  and  made  peace,  at  pleasure.  But  the  Consuls,  Pretor^ 
and  Censors  were  elected  by  the  Comitia  of  Centuries ;  and  the  Tribooes, 
^diles,  and  Qusstors,  by  the  Comitia  of  Tribes ;  all  of  whom  were  aDDOiI 
magistrates,  except  the  Censors ;  and  all  except  the  Tribunes  and  Qamstont 
were  eundeX  officers.    These  were  so  distinguished,  because  they  sat  in  a  chair 

*  T,  Varro.    ZAng,  Latina.  «zeeutlonar.    Jaliai  Catar  *'  eoottitatad  Pr^*^, 

t  Sniftll  officers  were  Seribes  or  Notftriet,  [Clarka^;    inatoad  of  Pratort." 
Haraldfl.  [Praseones,]  or  public  erien ;  also  Criers  in        %  Being  nobles,  they  had  ■  rirht  to  iinsfss--;vbKb 
Coorl;  Viators,  who  attended  on  the  Tribunes,  and    were  wax  figures,  or  basts  or  themselves,  with  is- 
SDaunonad  the  Senators;  the  Curaifex,  or  public    eriptions  of  ih«  oflieat  tbej  had  holdea  or  fiUn. 

3XiM,58. 
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studded  and  adorned  with  ivory,  the  emblem  of  dignity  and  power.  Also  within 
five  days  afler  election,  they  ail  took  an  oath,  that  they  would  observe  the  laws. 
So  all  of  these  except  the  Tribunes  and  Quasstors,  wore  the  ^  Toga  pradexta^* 
a  white  robe,  like  that  of  the  Jewish  priests,  reaching  down  to  the  ancles,  boT' 
dered  with  purple.  The  Consuls  were  preceded  or  attended  by  twelve  Lictora ; 
the  Prtetors  by  two,  and  when  abroad,  by  six  ; — and  the  Tribunes  by  a  beadle. 
These  lActora,  being  inferior  plebeians,  severally  bore  on  their  shoulders  a 
bundle  of  rods,  and  an  axe  in  the  midst  of  them,  collectively  called  the /ace#| 
the  insignia  of  life  and  death. 

The  Senate  and  great  magistrates  had  their  sessions  in  the  temple  or  capitol ; 
one  of  the  Consuls,  or,  in  their  absence,  a  Pretor  presiding ;  but  they  sat  only 
during  daylight.  Here  were  debated  all  the  great  affairs  of  state ;  and  here 
'was  exercised  great  power,  both  provident  and  political.  For  though  they, 
like  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  passed  no  laws,  their  decrees  and  edicts,  their 
cedilesf  and  appointments,  were  observed  and  obeyed,  as  having  the  force  of 
law  and  of  supreme  authority.  In  the  Senate,  when  come  to  order,  there  was 
observed  the  utmost  decorum.  Each  member  spake  standing,  and  voted  sitting. 
Their  opinions  were  taken  either  by  dividing  the  house ;  or  by  ayes  and  noes, 
and,  on  solemn  occasions,  by  recorded  yeas  and  nays4 

From  the  executive  and  cabirut  departments  of  the  Roman  government,  we 
proceed  to  that  which  was  legislaiive.  This  was  exercised  in  three  kinds  of 
CJomitia,^  next  to  be  described. 

As  before  stated,  Romulus  originally  classified  the  people  of  his  new-founded 
city  into  three  tribes.  Each  of  these  was,  at  the  same  time,  also  divided  into 
ten  Curie  or  wards — a  number  into  which  every  tribe,  in  country  as  well  as  city, 
"was  subsequently  divided.  The  Curiae,  or  wards  of  the  three  original  tribes, 
were  thirty  ;  and  when  convened,  they  constituted  the  Comitia  of  the  City,  In 
this  assembly,  presided  originally  the  King,  and  then  a  Consul,  or  one  of  the 
great  magistrates ;  and  those  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote,  who  lived  within 
the  city,  and  were  included  in  one  of  the  wards.  At  first,  there  were  no  other 
Comitia ;  and  here,  of  course,  every  thing  important  was  considered  and  de- 
termined. But  their  jurisdiction,  when  others  were  formed  in  the  country,  was, 
according  to  the  original  design,  confined  to  city  affairs,  such  as  testaments, 
heirships,  legacies,  and  other  local  and  prudential  matters. 

Through  the  enlargement  of  the  territory  and  population,  new  tribes  were 
necessarily  formed  from  time  to  time,  till  A.  C.  492,  when  it  was  settled,  that 
there  should  be  one  added  to  the  city  tribes,  and  that  the  number  in  the  country 
be  thirty-one ;  thus  forming  as  many  territorial  component  parts  of  the  Repub- 
lic, each  being  divided  into  ten  Curis  or  wardships,  like  the  others.  When  the 
irhole  thirty-five  assembled,  they  constituted  the  Comitia  of  the  7Vt6es.  In 
this,  which  was  the  most  democratic  or  true  plebeian  assembly,  and  which  met 
annually  or  oftener,  presided  a  Consul  or  Tribune ;  and  every  Roman  citizen  had 
a  right  to  vote.  Here  were  chosen  the  Tribunes  of  the  commons,  iEdiles  and 
Qusators,— the  chief  priests,  and  augurs — the  pro-consuls  and  pro-prieton ; 
and  here  were  passed  certain  preceptive  orders  [ordines]  or  resolutions,  re- 
lating to  the  national  peace,  the  freedom  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  public  triumphs.  To  ascertain  the  opinion  or  mind  of  the  Comitia,  in 
any  case  before  them,  there  was  assigned  a  separate  place  to  each  tribe,  in 
which  the  vote  of  every  individual  was  taken,  either  viva  voce  or  by  ballot,  and 
the  result  declared. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  three,  were  the  ComiUa  of  Centuries,  |  insti- 
tuted before  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  In  their  origin,  a  census  of  the  people 
and  a  valuation  of  their  estates  were  taken  upon  oath.  The  citizens  were 
then  formed  into  six  classes— every  one  worth  100,000  pounds  of  brass,  equal 
to  $1,450  of  our  money,  was  put  into  the  first  class ;  and  those  worth  severally 

*  Worn  alio  by  yooth — ^tbe  border  btiog  the  in-  $  See  Dr.  Lompriore't  art.  ComiUa ;  (^irta,  C0fi> 

lignia  of  offlee.    Young  men  at  17  put  on  the  toga  turia,  Senmhu.    The  Senate  eomnionly  had  three 

vtriitf,  or  manly  gown,  pmrolf  white.  eewions  in  a  month,  rut.  **  on  tlie  CalendOf  M'onoa, 

t  "  Sooatoe  Coninltum— an  .order,  vote,  or  raao-  and  Idta.^ 

lottoo.*'    1  Inst.  tit.  9,  $5.  |j26LiTy,18.    S6ib.6. 

X  The  Senate  gradnallj  loet  their  dignity  under 
theenperofi;  ana  by  Juatinian,  waa  abolialMd. 
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three  fourths,  one  half,  one  fourth,  and  one  eighth  as  large  an  aoaoant,  fomet^.i 
numerical  series,  the  next  four  classes ;  and  all  others  fell  into  the  sixth  and  [a 
class.  This  was  a  classification,  exclusively  according  to  property,  the  ovs?*^ 
of  which  were  the  constituents  of  the  class  wherein  they  were  enrolled.  L 
each  of  the  six  classes  were  apportioned  a  certain  numher  of  military  ceotnria 
or  companies  of  100  soldiers  each,  whose  ranks  were  filled  by  naen  of  ue^ 
as  determined  by  the  respective  classes.  The  nomber  assigned  to  the  i^^ 
class,  was  98  centuries,*  namely  80  of  foot-soldiers,  and  18  of  light-bone;  z 
the  second  22 ;  to  the  third  and  fourth,  severally,  20 ;  to  the  fiflb,  90 ;  and  e 
the  sixth,  only  one  century  or  company  ;  so  that  the  aggregate  of  the  lastm-: 
classes  was  only  93  centuries,  five  less  than  the  first  one  alone.  Of  course,  vn 
soldiers  of  this,  were  98,000,  and  of  all  the  others  collectively,  93^000  osij 
though  there  were  in  fact  more  polls  in  the  aizih  class  probably,  than  in  e.tkr 
of  the  others. 

This  arrangement,  when  settled,  continued  five  years,  namely  from  cewE 
to  censns ;  an  arrangement  under  which  the  assemblage  of  the  people  eei> 
yened  to  act ;  and  was  denominated  the  Comiiia  of  Centuries.  It  is  tme,  it  fin 
to  the  richest  citizens  the  chief  power ;  for  here  the  suffrages  were  slvr^ 
taken  by  cerUuriea,  each  being  entitled  to  one  voU ;  and  as  Siere  were  9: :; 
those  in  the  first  class,  should  these  be  unanimous  in  favor  of  any  candidate  - 
measure,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the  other  classes  to  vote,  their  total  nnm^? 
being  only  93  centuries.  Still,  however,  it  was  alleged  as  an  offset,  that  D 
first  class  sustained  a  similar  quota  of  soldiers,  paid  a  proportionable  part  of  tt 
taxes,  and  had  at  stake  an  adequate  interest  and  responsibility. 

In  the  Comitia  of  Centuries,  embracing  all  the  voters  of  the  Republic  vtc 
chose  to  attend,  presided  one  of  the  Consuls ;  who  had  the  first  right  to  prop^ 
a  measure,  or  submit  a  proposition.  Here  the  census  and  val nation  were  r^ 
taken  once  in  five  years,  by  the  Censors ;  and  the  centuries  revised  and  cs- 
rected.  Here  were  elected  the  Consuls,  Pretors,  Censors,  Pontiff^  and  miliar 
Tribunes  ;f  here  were  passed  nearly  all  the  lawsX  which  had  the  force  and  forme 
Haivte  enactments ;  here  taxes,  decreed  by  the  Senate,  were  confirmed ;  il. 
here  were  tried  high- treason,  and  other  great  crimes  against  the  Repob^;^ 
Every  prograph  or  bill,  before  being  offered  to  be  made  a  law,  was  revised  :.• 
some  skilful  lawyer,  and  posted  three  market-days  in  the  city  for  in8pecti>c 
When  any  vote  was  to  be  taken,  the  presiding  Consul  exclaimed,  '*  go  into  f r- 
frage."  Instantly,  each  citizen,  joining  his  century  or  hundred,  entered  ^ 
respective  ^^ovite^  or  poll-place,  and  voted,  either  viva  voee^  or  by  casting  ^ 
ballot  §  into  an  open  chest  As  every  century  acted  and  voted  by  itselii 
majority  was  its  vote ;  96  would  constitute  a  majority  of  all  the  centuries  c 
the  six  classes.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  manner  of  passing  laws  in  these  Cosi- 
tia,  was  not  nnlike  the  way  in  which  the  American  people  rectify  their  Cobsq- 
iutions  in  their  primary  assemblies. 

But  one  branch  of  the  Laws,  being  considered  a  body  of  Constitutional  Ord- 
nances, deserves  more  particular  consideration.  These  were  the  7W/re  Td- 
JUes ;  being  always  from  the  first  esteemed  of  the  highest  authority.  For  s 
seems,  that  the  few  laws  made  under  the  monarchy,  were  considered,  after  b 
-end,  to  be  mere  practical  usages ;  and  therefore  in  the  course  of  the  next  hi: 
century,  a  body  of  laws  was  found  to  be  so  much  wanted,  as  to  educe  a  decreet/ 
the  Senate,  A.  C.  451,  in  favor  of  a  compilation.  Materials  being  collect^ 
firom  the  codes  of  Solon,  and  of  the  Grecian  States,  were  committed  to  a  \katc 
of  Decemvirs,  or  ten  sages,  created  from  the  patricians,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preparing  a  system ;  which,  with  subsequent  additions  and  improvements, 
was  ratified  by  the  Comitia  of  Centuries,  and  formed  the  Twelve  Tables, » 
^imouB  in  all  subsequent  time.    Though  a  perfect  copy  of  them  can  nowhere 

*  If  there  were  not  actually  ao  many  aoldien  in  f  Theie  were  the  original  throe  Tribnaee    otbei 

the  elaaa,  the  whole  number  woald  be  divided  and  were  appointed  by  the  Consuls. 

'Olaasified  into  98  parts — and  each  must  provide  and  X  ""^he  Laws  of  a  nation  fbrm  the  meet  inttrs^ 

pay  100  soldiers,  when  called  for ;   and  each  part  tive  portion  of  its  history.*'    4  Gibboo,  r^p.  H 

would  be  entitled  to  one  vote.    But  there  was  fene-  p.  244. 

rally,  if  not  always,  an  excess;  and  though  all  ^  By  Gabinian  Lex,  A.  C.  136,  the  Totee  weie  m- 

▼otea,  the  majority  pro  or  con,  formed  only  one  quired  to  be  on  **  UMiUf**  i.  e.  by  balloc. 
•vote. 
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l>e  fonnd  ;*  the  moet,  perhapt  the  whole  of  them,  have  been  reeoTered — io  which 
each  Table  is  divided  into  short  laws,  and  numbered ;  the  whole  covering  about 
nine  or  ten  octavo  pages.  The  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  are  these  :  1,  Law- 
suits ;  2,  Robberies ;  3,  Loans,  and  Creditors*  rights  over  their  debtors ; 
•4,  Rights  of  fathers  of  families ;  5,  Inheritances  and  Guardianships  ;  6,  Property 
and  Possession ;  7,  Trespasses  and  Damages ;  8,  Estates  in  the  Country ; 
9,  Common  Rights  of  the  People  ;  10,  Funerals  ;  11,  Religion,  and  Worship  of 
the  gods ;  and  12,  Marriages  and  the  Right  of  Husbands.  They  were  engraved 
on  plates  of  brass,  and  became  law  throughout  every  department  and  region 
of  the  Republic. 

The  Senate  had  their  sessions  in  the  Ca/ntoZ— ^  stupendous  edifice,  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  city,  and  200  feet  square,  which  was  divided  into  three 
temples ;  the  middle  one  consecrated  to  Jupiter ;  that  on  the  right  to  Minerva, 
and  that  on  the  left  to  Juno.  The  several  ComUia  held  their  respective  elec- 
tions in  the  Campus  Martius ;  but  passed  laws  and  transacted  other  business  in 
the  Forum.  The  Campus  Martius  j  was  a  spacious  plain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  below  the  city,  adorned  with  statues,  columns,  arches,  and  porticos — the 
arena,  where  the  Roman  youth  in  their  athletic  exercises  learned  to  wrestle,  to 
throw  the  discus,  to  hurl  the  javelin,  to  ride  the  war-horse,  and  to  drive  the  chariot. 
The  Foruml  was  a  large  open  space  of  a  parallelogram  form,  between  the 
Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  §  surrounded  by  edifices,  covered  piazzas,  halls  of 
justice,  and  buildings  for  other  public  business.  Towards  one  side  was  a  stage, 
called  the  Rostra^  from  the  beaks  of  ships  taken  in  victory,  which  surrounded 
and  adorned  it  Here,  on  public  occasions,  were  seated  the  great  magistrates, 
in  their  curule  chairs;  here  orators  displayed  their  eloquence;  and  here  advo* 
cates  pleaded  the  causes  of  their  clients. 

It  is  from  this  view  of  the  polity  and  legislation  of  the  Roman  government, 
that  we  find  connected  with  the  laws,  the  departments  of  a  mUitary  and  reli^ 
gious  character,  which  are  subjects  too  much  blended  with  the  others,  to  be 
passed  without  a  few  remarks. 

Romulus  and  his  associates  were  warriors,  and  his  system  partook  largely  of 
their  martial  disposition.  For,  in  the  very  outset,  he  appointed  from  each  of 
the  three  original  Tribes,  1,000  foot-soldiers,  and  300  light  horsemen,  who  were 
commanded  by  a  military  Tribune,  or  Chief  of  the  Tribe,  the  whole  being  a 
"  Legion"  of  3,300,  under  himself.  The  300  mounted  dragoons  were  his  life- 
guard, his  videtts,  bis  flying  cavalry — ^the  flower  of  all  the  legions.  To  this 
honorable  service,  selections  were  made  promiscuously  from  the  most  promising 
patrician  and  plebeian  youth  at  the  age  of  18 ;  when  they  were  severally  fur- 


I    In  their  own  lan« 
whence  originated 


nished  with  a  gold  ring,  a  war-horse,  and  means  of  support, 
guage,  they  were  collectively  termed  Equites,  [horsemen,' 
the  Equestrian  order,1I  intended  to  occupy  an  intermediate  place  betwixt  the  Pa- 
tricians and  Plebeians.  Though  the  cavalry  were  chosen  principally  from  tiiif 
body  till  the  time  of  Marius,  a  century  before  Christ,  yet  **  this  third,  or  eques- 
trian order  does  not  appear  to  have  been  numerous,"  nor  to  have  acted  a  media-* 
torial  part  in  the  domestic  collisions  of  the  two  others — the  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians. It  was  the  alpha  of  subsequent  £ni/^^Aoo(^;**  but  the  soldiery  were 
apportioned  by  the  Censors,  through  the  medium  of  the  Comitia  of  Centuries  ; 
and  arranged  into  Legions  of  6,000  men,  each  being  divided  into  ten  cohorts  of 
600  men,  and  60  companies  severally  of  100  men,  under  a  Centurion,  as  among 

*  See  the  best  collection  of  thorn  "  From  Fatheri  327,  describes  what  knighthood  was  in  Cng land,  aAer 

Catrou  and  Bouillo."    9  Hook's  Rom.  Hist.  p.  314.  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Cooper's  last,  of  Justinian,  p.  666.  TT  '*  Those  whose  estates  were  400,000  iestereet, 

t  Strabo,5,  6.  [$13,000]  were  reckoned  of  the  Eqaestriun  order.'^ 

I  This  was  ancovered,  and  open  at  top,  **  so  that  Nota  C.  Nepos,  in  vita  de  Aitico. 

the  assembly  was  often  dissolved  in  rainy  weather.**  **  The  Roman  Knights^  so  of^en  raenttoned  in 

But  in  after  tiroes,  spacious  balls  were  bulk  around  History, belonjied  to  tlie  E^uUssoi  Equestrian  order. 

it  called  BacilitM^  into  which  the  people  would  ro-  Nero,  at  one  show  of  the  Gladiators, ''exhibited  no 

tire.   S6  Livy,  37.  less    than  400  senators,  and    600  knights.**     Tho- 

$  Rome  stood  on  seven  hills  }  the  Ciretu  Mazir  Emperor  Au; tixtus^  was  of  the   Equestrian  order, 

miu,  a  mile  in  circuit,  was  between  the  Palatine  and  Mago,  a  Carthazinian  feneral,  after  the  victory  at 

AveiUine  hills,  with  rows  of  seats  all  around,  suffl-  Cannie,  over  the  Romnns,  A.  C.  316,  is  said  to  have 

cleat  to  accommodate  350.000  persons.    Pliny  30, 15.  presented  to  his  iJenate,  "  three  bnabelf  of  gold  ringa^ 

It  6  Heary'fe  Hist.  6.  BriUin,  Bk.  3,  C.  7,  pp.  31i—  talwa  from  the  Romas  Knightab** 
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the  Jewfl— the  whole  commanded  by  a  Conaa],  whose  HeuteDant-geaaibv;'^ 
the  military  Tribunes.  The  equestrian  horsemen,  however,  before  the  esc : 
the  monarchy,  amounted  to  1,800;  and  in  Cicerone  time,  to  tenfold  more,  j 
nnmben  When  not  in  the  army,  particularly  in  times  of  peace,  they  veret:* 
pointed  to  civil  functions — namely,  to  act  aa  ^*  Judices"  [jarymen]  aod  Q&isr- 
farmers  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  Religion  of  the  Roman  laws  consisted  chiefly  in  virtue  and  kk^i 
highly  seasoned  with  superstition ;  while  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  law  wu  ;e:t 
and  obedience  towards  the  supreme  Deity.  Moderns  do  not  knov,  it  ia  tr. 
whether  Romulus  or  his  cotemporaries  were  acquainted  either  with  letten : 
with  the  Jewish  polity  or  customs  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  political  a&cr:- 
ligious  features  of  his  institutions,  that  they  were  not  strangers  to  either.  T:-'^ 
city  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  741  years  after  li 
Hebrews  left  Egypt,  and  160  years  before  the  Babylonish  captivity;  andcr 
tainly  the  relative  situations  of  the  two  countries  in  geography,  and  not lesni 
splendor  of  Jerusalem,  leads  the  mind  to  believe  &at  the  founders  of  R  :i 
had  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  Jews.  Nor  will  a  view  of  the  ii* 
ligious  System  adopted  by  the  Romans — their  priesthood  and  their  ritnals,  ib?:.i 
of  a  mythological  character,  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  that  belief;  so  mam:.: 
ly  do  many  of  them  resemble  those  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

To  believe  in  the  **  Immortal  Gods,"  as  the  Jews  did  in  a  threefold  Godb?i 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  people  as  the  Romans ;  but  they  soon  discicr; 
their  need  of  divine  revelation.  For  they  early  had  their  Greater,  Mddlt  li 
Minor*  gods  and  goddesses — in  three  classes ;  the  most  of  whom  are  sop|>Di^ 
to  have  been  persons  deified,  because  of  their  particular  perfectiona  CertL:| 
in  the  first  class,  of  twelve,  were  Jupiter,  the  ffod  of  heaven  ;  Neptune,  of  J 
sea ;  Mars,  of  war ;  Mercury,  of  eloquence  and  trade ;  Apollo,  of  poetiy,  ^^^ 
augury,  medicine,  and  archery ;  and  Vulcan,  of  fire  and  smithery ;  al^  '^^ 
goddesses,  Juno,  the  queen  of  heaven  ;  Minerva,  goddess  of  wisdom;  Vesta. ^ 
chastity  and  light;  Cere8,f  of  corn  and  grain  ;  Venus,  of  love  and  beaatr::: 

Diana,  of  woodlands  and  sylvan  scenes The  middle  class  mW 

Saturn,  the  god  of  time ;  Janus,  of  peace  and  war ;  Pluto,  of  hell  and  the  fur ' 
Bacchus,  of  wine ;  and  Genius,  of  families — tutelar  patron  of  the  bouseho. 

gods Of  the  Minor  gods,  were  Hercules,  the  god  of  strength;  Pao. 

the  shepherds;  Hymen,  of  nuptials;  iEsculapius,  of  physic  ;  Romulus  oii^ 
city  ;  Castor  and  Pollux,  twin  gods  of  mariners;  and  others  of  less  note,i&>^ 
including  the  semi-human,  perhaps  thirty. 

As  t)iese  ancients,  furnished  with  the  lights  of  reason  are  supposed  oot^ 
have  acted  without  an  object,  real  or  imaginary ;  some  have  had  the  ingeci  ? 
to  liken  Jupiter  to  Moses,  the  wonderful  guide  of  the  Hebrews,  who  was  in -^ 
mount  amid  the  thunderings  and  lightnings,  when  God  gave  him  the  U^'" 
Mars,  to  Joshua,  who  subdued  the  nations  of  Canaan: — Apollo,  to  Davidii' 
warrior,  prophet,  poet,  and  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel : — Bacchas,  to  Noah:-^' 
Hercules,  to  Samson. 

But  the  resemblance  is  more  striking,  in  the  Priesthood  and  Sacrificefl.  ^*> 
the  former,  were^bur  Colleges ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  rituals  and  oroem  '-'^ 
numerous.  At  the  head  of  the  order,  was  the  Pontiff,  like  the  High  P^-^ 
among  the  Jews.  He  was  chosen  for  life,  by  the  Comitia  of  Centuries,  trc:i 
those  who  had  borne  the  first  offices  in  the  Republic.  He  was  a  funcuoc-v 
of  great  sanctity  and  power.  It  belonged  to  him  to  inaugurate  new-cb:^^^ 
priests ;  to  dedicate  temples ;  and  to  consecrate  a  General  by  prayer,  vhea  '- 
devoted  himself  to  his  army.  As  it  was,  too,  his  special  duty  to  see  tbati:' 
sacred  riles  be  properly  and  timely  performed,  all  the  priests  in  this  service  vers 
subject  to  his  direction,  as  among  the  Jews.  He  reviewed  certain  public  \n^ 
actions  ;  and  he  and  his  college  of  priests  annually  revised  the  calendar  of  te^ 
tivals  ;  and  in  a  few  instances,  could  condemn  to  death,  |  especially  anyone^ 
the  vestal  virgins  who  had  violated  her  vow  of  chastity.    He  resided  in  a  top 

*  Dii  Majored,  Select!,  Miooroi.  to  death  u  ft  victim  devoted  to  GeiM-"  ^<^" 

t  Let  him  who,  "  piivately  by  night  treads  down    Tablet.  "  Li^t^' 

anoUier*!  field  of  corn,  or  naps  his  harvest,  be  pat       }  "  Let  the  PontifieM  pimifh  ioesit  viu**^" 

Law  ^  IS  ToMm. 
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palace  near  them,  as  the  Jewish  high  priest  dwelt  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Ic  was  an  office  that  was  continued  into  the  Christian  era.* 

In  his  College  of  Priests,  the  number  was  fifteen — like  the  24  Jewish  Chief 
priests.    At  first,  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  institution  itself;  afterwards  by 
t.he  Comitia  of  Centuries — and  always  for  life.    Their  power  could  be  controlled 
only  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Commons.    They  assisted  in  the  several  sacrifices, 
rites  and  festivals ;  and  took  care  that  the  inferior  priests  did  their  duty.    All  of 
t.his  order,  including  the  High  priest,  wore  a  robe,  bordered  with  purple,  and  a 
conic  formed  cap,  with  the  apex  tasselled ;  and  were  highly  respected  both  for 
their  great  autliority  and  dignity.    They  were  exempt  from  all  military  duty 
and  taxes ;  and  they  were  called  the  doctors,  keepers,  and  administrators  of 
aacred  things,  f  ....    The  Sarcerdotal  College  however,  that  consisted  of 
nine  Augurs,  formed  a  body  of  greater  consideration  than  any  other  in  the  Re- 
public ;  nothing  being  done,  without  consulting  their  auspices.    These  were  the 
oracles  to  foretel  future  events — mistaken  by  their  countrymen  for  the  inspired 
prophets  of  Judea.    They  were  chosen  as  the  priests  were,  and  could  never  be 
deprived  of  their  ofiice.    The  sources  whence  augury  developed  the  auspices, 
'were  six.     1,  The  signs  in  the  heavens,  as  thunder  and  lightning ;  2,  The  en- 
trails of  animals  sacrificed ;  3,  The  voice  and  flight  of  birds,  to  wit,  the  raven, 
cock  and  owl,  the  eagle  and  vulture  ;  4,  The  chickens,  when  they  will  or  will 
not  eat  or  drink ;  5,  The  movement,  or  peculiar  local  place  of  quadrupeds ;  and 
6,  Accidents — always  most  prolific  of  omens.    The  augurs  wore  a  robe  of  pur- 
ple and  scarlet,  and  carried  a  wand  or  staff  as  a  badge  of  office The 

third  college  of  15,  were  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books; I  and  the ybur^ 
assisted  the  priests,  in  ofiering  feasts  to  the  gods. 

The  Romans  had  many  temples — such  being  always  asylums,  though  they 
thought  the  gods  most  frequently  visited  the  woods ;  and  therefore  groves  were 
especially  consecrated  to  their  worship.  This  exercise  consisted  principally 
of  prayers,  which  were  offered  with  the  bead  covered,  and  face  towards  the 
east ;  vows — ^such  as  oaths,  consecrated  engagements,  and  thanksgivings,  cele- 
brated by  feasts  and  by  sacrifices.  In  the  latter,  animals  without  blemish  or  spot 
from  the  flocks  or  herds  were  killed,  and  the  auspices  were  taken  by  inspection 
of  the  entrails.  He  who  offered  sacrifice  must  have  been  first  bathed  and  clad 
in  white — then  come  to  the  altar  chaste  and  pure,  being  crowned  with  the  leaves 
of  any  tree  thought  most  acceptable  to  the  god  worshipped. 

But  still,  so  given  to  change  were  the  Roman  polytheists,  and  they  manifested 
so  much  disposition  to  repudiate  certain  ancient  gods  for  others  more  modern,  that, 
in  the  XII  Tables^  it  was  expressly  commanded  to  **  Honor  the  gods  of  heaven, 
not  only  those  who  have  been  slways  esteemed  such,  but  likewise  those  whose 
merits  have  raised  them  thither,  as  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Romulus,  iEsculapius, 
Castor  and  Pollux;"— "Let  no  person  have  particular  gods  of  his  own,  nor 
worship  any  new  or  foreign  one  in  private,  not  allowed  by  public  authority:" 
Let  every  person  observe  the  rites  used  by  his  ancestors  in  the  worship  of  his 
domestic  [household]  gods:  "Let  no  worship  be  paid  to  any  vice:''  but,  ^LeC 
those  exalted  qualities,  by  which  heroes  obtained  heaven,  be  ranked  among  the 
gods,  as  understanding,  virtue,  piety,  fidelity ;  and  let  temples  be  erected  to 
them."    So  the  six  vutal  virgins^  priestesses  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  clad  in 
white  robes,  an  emblem  of  innocence,  were  supported  by  the  public,  saluted  by 
all  the  great  magistrates  meeting  them.    They  rode  in  the  richest  chariots — sat 
in  the  best  seats  at  the  games,  and  were  otherwise  revered,  both  because  they 
were  intrusted  with  the  Lares,  the  Palladium,  and  the  sacred  fire  always  burn- 
ing, and  becanse  they  personated  the  milder  virtues— chastity,  innocence,  modes- 
ty, vigilance,  purity  and  amiableness — supposed  to  have  been  so  divinely  exem- 
plified by  Rhea  Sylvia,  mother  of  Romulus,  and  by  other  Roman  ladies. § 

*  Jolim  and  A«(iMtM  Ctour  w«r6  both  pmtiffi.  Hministrntorei,    eaatodes    et    interprete*."— Set 

—Siutonius,    In  later  tinMt  called  P0ntifez  mart-  Lemp.  art  Ilarusptz.    JIdamti*  R,  AMq.  947— tfe» 

«tu.    '*The  title  of  Hi^h  Prion  always  belonged  probable  origin  of  tfoeterotM. 

to  the  Roman  Princes,  till  the  Bmperor  Gratian,  a  X  *<Siippo«ed  to  contain  the  fata  of  theRooua 

ChriBtiao,  refaaad  the  office,  because  it  was  **  idola-  empire."-^  Ltoy,  45. 

troas."    S  Miln0r^»  Ckh.  Hist.  160.  $  Jidamt'  Rom,  Jtntq.  S63— SD8. 

i  CaUad  from  the  Graeka,  "&i«ror«ai  dteUrt, 
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Such  were  the  BonTces  of  the  Roman  Laws;*  rach  the  godf  and  goUe» 
nnder  whose  inflaences  the  law-makera  were  actuated ;  and  aoch  the  sacer^ 
orders  that  ministered  in  sacred  things.  But  what  better  was  the  raotm.»; 
far  as  it  touches  religion,  than  to  secure  the  favor  or  avert  the  wrath  of  dsi^ 
characterized  by  the  same  passions  with  themselves  ?— deities  whose  aUni»i$9 
and  perfections  were  not  above  excesses  and  quarrels  ?  What  man  voold  e- 
pire  to  bo  better  than  his  gods  ?  No  wonder  they  had  fitful  wars,  when  ve  m- 
aider  how  their  fabled  spheres  of  power  interfered  with  each  other.  Bat  w!:: 
was  thought  of  sin  ? — what  known  of  divine  pardon  ?  In  a  word,  wbtt  coq1c:< 
expected  of  a  body  of  laws  imbued  with  such  a  spirit  of  polytheism?— Tij 
itf  the  argument  The  Jews  had  every  advantage.  Their  laws  were  diris 
Their  Lord  was  their  light — a  revealed  as  well  as  an  ^immortal"  God.  1-: 
bow  much  better,  or  worse,  was  the  Jewish  Levite,  or  the  Mosaic  Lawyer,  n 
had  his  **  teraphim,"  or  ^  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven ;"  than  the  Roc:: 
civilian,  who  had  his  household  gods,  deified  fabulous  beings,  and  adored  pc- 
sonified  virtues? 

The  Roman  Judicature  was  another,  though  inconsiderable  source  of  U* 
involving,  however,  numerous  legal  principles,  both  of  profession  and  pne^" 
In  the  judicial  and  jurisdictional  powers  of  trial,  an  early  distinction  was  ts/r 
between  cases  eriminal,  and  cases  civil ;  though  the  Pnttors  were  the  presk  *: 
officers  or  judges  in  both.  As  before  stated,  they  were  annually  elected  bTti: 
Comitia  of  Centuries ;  first  from  the  patricians  only,  aflerwards  fioo  the  p 
beians  also.  Beginning  with  the  origin  of  the  office,  in  the  appointtDent : 
a  single  one,  A.  C.  365,  the  number  was  from  time  to  time  increased  to  *^^ 
and  in  Ciesar's  time  to  sixteen.  They  were  next  in  dignity  to  the  Coosii 
but  the  office  became  extinct  about  the  time  of  Justinian.  After  being  cbci& 
and  having  sworn  to  observe  the  laws,  they  published  an  tdict^\  or  code  c: 
rules  and  orders,  according  to  which  they  were  to  administer  justice,  thrccr 
the  ensuing  year.  This  code  was  prepared  by  them,  and  then  one  of  the  t«: 
city-praetors  being  first  in  rank,  published  it  from  the  Rostra,  to  the  aasetDb-^: 
people,  and  caused  it  also  to  be  recited  by  a  herald.  All  these  praetorial  prescnsj 
were,  by  direction  of  an  emperor,  collected,  collated  and  formed  into  a  "pope^ 
edict ; "  they  having  been  previously  for  some  ages  considered  by  the  la^rsi 
highly  worthy  of  their  attention.  By  casting  lots,  two  Praetors  remained  in  v 
city,  and  the  others  departed  for  the  Provinces.  {  For  it  is  to  be  noticed,  tia: 
all  trials  of  Roman  citizens  within  the  RepMiCy  criminal  and  civil,  were  Ui* 
the  city,  however  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  suitors,  as  it  may  appear  to  s 
of  other  habits.  The  Romans  having  no  Sabbath,  every  ninth  was  a  market-^^J 
when  they  came  there  from  the  country  to  trade,  and  could  ascertain  vbttcif^ 
were  auspiciousj^  when  law-suits  might  be  instituted,  or  trials  had.  ^^"I 
Pnetor  held  his  court,  it  was  in  the  Forum,  till  a  hall  of  justice  was  erects 
and  at  either  place,  he  always  sat  enrobed,  or  gowned,  in  a  cumie  chair,  oo  ^^ 
**  tribunal,"  which  was  a  staging  of  a  square  or  semi-crrcular  form,  some'iis: 
elevated,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  immediately  concerned  ifl  ^ 
trial. 

As  to  the  jurisdiction  of  crimes  and  criminals,  culprits  were  at  first  tried  befi?f< 
the  kings,  next  before  the  Senate,  and  at  length,  the  power  was  divided  vst'^^ 
two  of  the  Comitia  and  the  Pr<etor.||  All  capital  trials,  such  as  related  to^ 
^Mife  or  liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen,"  U  were  had  before  the  Comitia  ofCej>^ 
ries ;  and  offences  incurring  a  fine,  were  triable  in  the  Comitia  of  Trii^ 
These  assemblies  were  convened  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  a  Consul  or  Pi*^ 
presided  in  them,  and  the  trials  were  transacted  much  in  the  same  oaaoertf 

•  Gibbon  diridet  the  1,000  vaars  between  the  XII  were  reduced  to  proriacea,  A.  C.  97;  to'  ^V* 

Tables  and  Juitinian,  into  throe  partv,  nearly  eqaal  hither  and  farther  Spain,  whmi  lobtfMi   i^ 

in  length :  the  first  endi  at  Cicoro^s  birth  ;  the  third  pp.  SO-—?. 

begins  with  Alexander  Soverus,  A.  O.  235.    The  $  Called  F(Mli~.WV4«l»  tfitt,  wers  dsjf  *»"  ^ 

middle  part  was  the  Augustan  age.   4  Qibbon^  chap,  law-matter  was  heard,  or  Comitia  bekL     , 

44,  pp.  240—305.  II  Under  the  Emperors,  most  eriniiial  Utaii«<" 

t  The  edicts  of  the  Pretor  are  of  great  authority,  before  the  Senate.                                       .  ^.^f 

1  Itut.  tiL  3,  $  7.    The  Pr«tor  was  a  kind  of  "  Chief  IT  ''  Life,  liberty,  or  rlghii  of  A  Boou  ctfii^ 

Justice."    SuHoniusj  in  vita  Julii  Coraaris,  $  13.  9Ui  of  XII  TaUts, 

X  To  wit,  two  lo  Sicily  aod  Sardinia,  after  they 
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"When  laws  were  made  or  paseed.  An  Inqaisitor,  uaaally  one  of  pretorial  rank, 
-was  specially  appointed  or  designated  to  conduct  each  trial,  till  the  Prstor  him- 
self had  the  power  of  perpetual  Inquiaitor  given  him  for  the  year.  In  the  pro- 
ceas,  the  accuser,  who  must  be  a  magistrate,*  assembled  the  Comitia,  mounted 
the  Rostra,  pronounced  the  malafactor's  name  and  crime ;  and  then  a  herald 
notifie<i  him  to  appear  on  the  trial-day  appointed.  Should  he  avoid,  he  was,  of 
course,  to  receive  the  adjudication  of  banishment  ;t  but  if  he  appeared,  every 
thing  possible  was  urged  in  his  defence,  by  himself  and  his  patron,  to  touch  the 
people's  sensibilities — ^to  convince  their  reason,  or  win  their  favor;  whence  their 
suffrages,  taken  in  the  usual  way,  determined  and  settled  the  decision. 

At  length,  to  avoid  so  much  trouble  in  trying  minor  offences,  all  those  not 
capita],  were  assigned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pnetors.  To  assist  them,  the 
City  Pnetor  every  year  selected  between  300  and  600  judges  |  or  jurymen 
from  the  senators,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  plebeians;  men  not  under 
twenty-five,  nor  over  sixty  years  old,  and  put  their  names  into  an  urn ;  from 
which  the  presiding  Pnetor  drew  by  chance  the  number  which  the  law  or  his 
discretion  prescribed — perhaps  12  or  more.  These,  when  sworn,  took  seats 
together  on  the  'tribunal,"  and  thence  the  name  they  had  of  ^  assessors.^  A 
bill  or  libel  §  like  an  indictment,  was  then  produced;  witnesses  examined,  ad- 
vocates heard ;  and  the  verdict  was  determined  by  black  and  white  balls  cast 
into  an  urn,  and  was,  as  the  majority  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  was  found  to 
be. 

In  the  trials  of  civil  actions,  the  actor  or  plaintiff*  first  commanded  his  adver- 
sary to  appear,  and  if  he  refused,  actually  forced  him  to  go  with  him  before  the 
PrcBtor;  for,  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  no  one,  if  required,  was  excused 
from  appearing  in  court.  Next,  a  script  or  writ  was  drawn  with  great  precision ; 
bail  was  given  by  the  defendant ;  and  the  cause  was  tried  either  by  the  Prsetor 
only,  II  or  by  Judf^es,^  i.  e.  judicial  jurymen;  or  by  Recoverers,**  selected  from 
them  by  the  Pretor ;  or  by  the  ^  cen/um,"  jWg-e«,ff  being  a  body  formed  of  three 
men,  collected  from  each  of  the  35  tribes,  making  105  in  all,  who  sat  on  ques- 
tions of  inheritance  and  testaments ;  or  in  fine,  by  Arbiters,  chosen  by  the  par- 
ties. These  last  sat  alone ;  the  others  constituted  a  part  of  the  Praetor's  court. 
But  the  tortious  causes  were  tried  by  one  or  more  of  the  above  ''judices"  or 
judicial  jurymen.  These  were  either  selected  by  the  parties,  appointed  by 
the  prcBtor,  or  perhaps  drawn  from  the  urn  by  him ;  and  having  been  sworn  to 
judge  according  to  law  and  the  best  of  their  understanding,  they  were,  as  before 
said,  seated  near  him.  If  there  was  only  a  single  judex,  juror,  judge — or  even 
more,  he  or  they  frequently  associated  for  their  assistance  some  lawyers  for  ad- 
yice,  who  were  thence  called  their  ^  Counsellors^^*  and  also  termed  "assessors," 
because  seated  together.  Then  the  witnesses  were  examined,  advocates  heard ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  majority  taken,  being  the  verdict  If  the  defendant,  when 
defeated,  did  not  pay  or  perform  according  to  the  judgment,  within  thirty  days, 
he  was  **  given  up,  by  the  Prtetor,  to  his  adversary,  and  led  away  by  him  to 
servitude."  {f 

The  Laws  of  the  Romans  admit  of  a  twofold  classification — Republican  and 
hnperial,  §§  They  embrace  both  the  government's  ordinances,  which  command 
and  direct  what  shall  be  the  rules  of  civil  conduct ;  and  the  rights  of  its  sub- 
jects, which  imply  the  privileges  of  civil  liberty,  security  and  justice.  In  every 
law,  there  is  obligation  and  right ;  as  it  requires  each  one  to  do  what  is  just« 
and  vindicates  what  is  due  to  him.  Among  the  Romans,  Law  was  expressed 
by  two  Latin  words — Lex  and  Jtu ;  the  former  being  a  written  statute,  ordi- 
nance, or  a  sanctioned  usage ;  the  latter,  implying  what  is  just  and  right  in  it- 
self. 

-m  -    ■  I  ■— ■■■  im — n-Ti    —  -  ■ ■ — ~-      L 

*  Though  any  eitiseo  eeald  accQM  tnother  before  Comitia.**     1  Cap.  of  Xll  Table*.     Tho  Prvtora 

tha  Protor,  ai*  ha  had  eognixanca  of  all  azcept  were  vested  with  equitable  powora.    Dif.  1. 1. 7. 1. 
capital  orimea.    Geero  ie  Off.  \\.  14.  IT  In  Latin,  Judiceg. 

t  Crimioali  were  boand  to  appear.    Pond.  $  48.        **  "  ReevpertUares,^  Commiationera    to   recover 

\,2 ;— abaenee  waa  a  proof  of  guilt.  private  rights,  espeoially  goods  alleged  to  be  forfeit. 

"  "Judicaa.»  auetoniue,3Sl. 
"LibeUus."  ft  «  Cmtam  virt." 

"Let    the  Pnetor   hear  th«  cause  from   aun       f|  He  might  '*  be  sold  to  foreigners  beyond  the 

rismg  till  noon;  and  let  both  parties  be  present,  Tiber."    Late  qf  Xll  Tablee. 
whan  it  ia  heard,  wbethar  it  bo  in  the  Forum  or       $$  Not  a  law  under  the  wunarekf  has  been  found. 
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Of  the  Republican  Laws,  the  Jirat  in  authority,  were  the  StaUtU-aimiaeiii 
by  the  iufo  Comiiia^of  Centuries  and  of  Tribes ;  principally  the  former,  ^wy. 
of  these  have  been  preserved  entire,  and  the  beads  of  nearly  three  buniirt: 
have  come  down  to  us  ;  the  most  of  which  retain  the  namea  of  the  ma^tn.'^ 

who  proposed  them ;  and  state  the  year  they  were  passed The  j^m^ 

were  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate,  which,  however,  thoufrh  sanctioned  bj  U4 
Tribunes,  were  never  of  the  greatest  authority,  and  became  even  feeble  in  va 

decline  of  the  Republic The  third,  were  the   Prater's  tdids,  it- 

mately  a  perpetual  edict,  or  body  of  rules  and  orders,  as  previously  roeDtionri 
....  The  fourth  branch  consisted  of  legal  opinions*  These  being  onlj  ttie 
writings  of  learned  Lawyers,  or  rather,  answers  to  questions  propoanded  i- 
them,  were  not,  during  the  Republic,  considered  to  be  authorities,  thoogh  res: 
with  avidity,  and  treated  with  great  respect.  Their  opinions,  however,  wer^/ 
more  considerable  force,  because  they  oflen  sat  as  Counsellors  or  Assessor?,  r. 
difficult  cases,  with  the  **  Judices,"  or  judicial  jurors,  and  constituted  a  part 't 
the  Praetor's  court.    Indeed,  the  third  Valentinian  directed  the  jurors  to  b; 

fuided  in  their  decisions  by  the  opinions  of  certain  Civilians,  in  points  of  U«- 
'hese  four  were  the  sources  of  the  Roman  Republican  Jurisprudence. 
The  Imperial  Lates  consisted  of  Rescripts  and  CompHaUons,    Of  these  vei* 

1,  the  Epistles,  being  the  Emperor's  opinions,  in  cases  of  doubt  and  diffico^u: 

2,  his  Decrees,  which  were  his  judgments,  given  in  court,  when  be  sat  il:f^r?: 
d,  his  Edicts,  being  what  the  Senate's  decrees  were,  in  times  of  the  HepcD : 
4,  the  Imperial  Constitutions,*  known  as  the  acts  of  his  declared  will,  vb:.. 
came  at  length  to  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law ;  and  5,  his  JVovds.  Tbf"? 
were  his  decisions  of  new  questions  arising  out  of  several  Compilationi  ei- 
tant.  One  of  them  was  made  and  published  by  order  of  the  Hd  Thtoi^ 
•ius,  A.  D.  438 ;  but  it  only  contained  the  imperial  constitutions  of  the  precedir: 
century,  and  did  not  meet  the  exigency  of  the  public  wishes.  Others  vere  v.t 
works  of  individual  lawyers ;  and  at  length  the  laws  and  law-books  were  mit- 
plied,  so  as  to  exceed,  before  the  end  of  anotlier  age,  2,000  volumes.  Tobl> 
minister  the  relief  desired,  the  Emperor  Justinian  appointed  Tribonian  and  m- 
teen  other  eminent  Lawyers,  to  reduce  the  whole  Roman  law  to  method  re 
order,  t  Accordingly,  in  A.  D.  529,  appeared  the  Code,  containing  the  Impenei 
Constitutions;  and  A.  D.  533,  was  published  the  great  Tribonian compilau:!;. 
under  the  title  of  Digests  or  Pandects — arranged  into  50  books,  {  divided  ^ 
UiUs,  which  were  snbdvided  by  laws,  duly  numbered.  This  work  was  a  colieciic: 
out  of  all  the  sources  of  the  Roman  Laws — including  the  solemn  opisiooso: 
the  most  learned  Civilians.  The  same  year  were  also  published  the  htsHivi^ 
composed  by  three  Lawyers,  which  contained  the  elementary  principles  of  i^ 
Law,  in  four  hooks,  divided  into  Titles  or  Chapters,  and  these  severalij  ic^' 
paragraphs.  Thus,  the  Justinian  Code,  [**  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  Romaoi,''] :: 
constituted  of  the  Code  or  Imperial  Constitutions — the  Institutes^the  Pa> 
dects,  and  the  Novels ;  all  which  being  confirmed  by  the  Emperor,  "in  the  nest 
of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,"  became  law  throughout  the  Eastern  EmpiiVt  ^ 
A.  D.  1453,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 

From  this  view  of  the  Civil  Law,  we  proceed  to  the  consideralioD  oft^ 
Civilians  or  Roman  Laioyers. 

This  order  of  men  may  be  traced  to  the  institutions  of  Romuloa  Mxm^^ 
For  when  he  had  originated  the  distinction  between  noblemen  and  codiocb 
people — the  patricians  and  plebeians,  he  ordained,  that  every  plebeian  io  ti^ 
character  of  a  client,  should  choose  some  patrician  hia  patron,  ||  thus,  io  the  tnJ? 
spirit  of  this  wise  policy,  forming  an  artificial  parentage  and  sonship^  somevbii 
compensatory  for  the  distinction  established.    Hence,  to  the  priests  and  tb(^ 

*  "VtThfttOYer  the  Emperor  ordains  by  rescript,  of  lines  or  sentences,  reduced  to  150,000,  in  ^ 

doereo,  or  edict,  is  law.    Such  acts  were  called  con-  pandects.    Oibbon. 

•Ututions  »    1  Inat.  tiL%^6.  $  These  were  compiled  by  Tribooiao,  Tii»fhi« 

t  "Civilians,  who  lived  under  the  first  Cssars,  and   Dorothoua,  '^from  all  the  lostitotiooi  w'^ 

are  seldom  permitted  to  speak,  and  only  three  names  ancient  Law,  chiefly  from  the  commeatarisi  si  ^ 

can  be  attributed  to  the  fiopubltc,->in  the  oompila>  famous  Caius.    Pro.  to  tke  InHkmttfi  $  & 

tidi."    Oibban.  ||  S  Dionytiw,  10. 

X  An  abridgement  of  3,000  treatiief,  and  3,000,000 
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of  patrician  rank — ^to  men  illustrious,  educated,  magisterial  and  influential,  the 
poor,  the  young,  the  ignorant  and  the  afflicted,  bad  a  right  to  look  and  apply 
for  advice,  assistance,  and  defence,  as  able  and  trust-wurthy  helpers;  while 
they  received  in  return,  from  their  dependent  clients,  every  testimony  of  res- 
pect— even  a  devotion  of  life  itself,  to  their  service.  The  parties  were  always 
faat  friends,  distinguished  by  mutual  acts  of  fidelity  and  affection  ;  and  never 
allowed  to  testify,  nor  even  speak  against  each  other.  To  have  a  good  patron, 
was  esteemed  a  mark  of  divine  favor  \  to  have  numerous  clients,  was  thought 
to  be  proof  of  proportionate  merit.* 

The  rival  collisions  which  ensued  between  the  parties  patrician  and  plebeian, 
and  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  when  it  had  existed  245  years, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  plebeian  claims,  in  the  creation  of  the  Tribunes,  15 
years  aflerwards,  paved  the  way  for  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  were  ratified 
the  300th  year  of  the  city,  and  450  before  Christ.     All  laws  prior  to  this  period^ 
were  nothing  more  than  usages  and  customs.f    Differences  were  determined 
by  the  kings,  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  equity ;  while  their  orderi 
and  decisions,  being  observed  as  laws,  were  published  either  by  pasting  them 
on  a  whited  wall  in  some  public  place,  or  by  having  them  inscribed  on  tablets, 
and  proclaimed  by  a  herald.  {    But  afVer  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  not  a  ves- 
tige of  these  laws  was  allowed  to  remain  valid,  except  such  as  were  sanctified 
by  common  usage.    The  Consuls,  their  successors,  however  were  under  the  like 
necessity  of  deciding  cases  upon  the  same  equitable  principles,  there  being  no 
established  rules  to  guide  them,  and  the  evils  of  uncertainty  in  every  act  of 
distributive  justice,  were  increasing.    All  this  being  noticed  by  the  intelligent 
plebeians,  one  Caius  Terentius  Arso,  a  Tribune  of  the  Commons,  proposed  to 
have  a  body  of  laws  established ;  and  though  violently  opposed  by  the  Patri- 
cians, he  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Senate,— confirmed  by  the  Comitia  of  Cen- 
turies, in  favor  of  bis  proposition.    Hence,  three  envoys  were  sent  to  Athens, 
to  copy  Solon's  famous  laws,  and  likewise  to  collect  similar  materials  from  the 
other  Grecian  States.    Their  report  was  committed  to  ten  Patricians,  who  pre- 
pared and  presented  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables^  previously  mentioned ; 
which,  bein^  ratified  in  the  Comitia  of  Centuries,  A.  C.  450,  became  the  Na- 
tional Constitution,  and  were  ever  aflerwards  the  foundation,  rule,  and  ordinance 
of  public  and  private  right  through  the  Roman  world.    Cicero  said,  that  the 
work,  in  his  opinion,  was  superior  to  all  the  philosophers'  libraries  extant.  § 

These  Tables  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence.!!  Plebeian 
influence  was  now  aware  of  its  strength  and  ascendancy ;  and  within  another 
century,  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  not  excepting  the  Pontiff  himself,  migM 
be  elected  from  the  Plebeians.  Thus  office  and  honor  were  brought  within  the 
reach  of  every  citizen ;  and  though  war  was  a  favorite  employment,  it  was  pre- 
sently found,  that  the  arts  of  eloquence,  like  exploits  in  arms,  commanded  a 
sure  passport  to  the  heights  of  fame,  so  much  the  object  of  Romans.  It  had 
been  apprehended,  that  literature  would  abate  military  ardor,  and  divert  the 
mind  from  the  field  of  glory ; — an  idea  now  inceptively  treated  as  a  prejudice, 
rather  than  a  truth.  Soon  rhetoric  became  a  favorite  study,  and  other  branches 
of  education  were  ardently  pursued  as  pre-requisites  to  its  triumphant  sttccess.11 
It  was  in  the  age  subsequent  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  profession  of 
LaxOy  as  such,  had  its  origin.  The  patricians  had  engrossed  the  learning  of 
prior  times ;  they  bad  also,  like  the  Levites  of  Israel,  been  the  oracles  of  the 
law,  and  they  still  thought  themselves  its  sole  depositaries.  At  first  the  Tri- 
bunes of  the  Commons  vied  with  them  for  the  palm,  by  keeping  their  doors 
open  from  morning  to  night,  and  giving  aid  and  counsel  to  all  who  called  upon 
them.  Aspirants  for  office  and  promotion,  they  at  once  perceived,  that  all  the 
orators  in  the  Comitia  or  elsewhere,  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage,  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  law.^    This 

*  10  Juvenal^  44.— Term  of  adocatioo  wai  fire       IT  3  BiglanfM  Fiew. 

yeart.    9  Gibbon^  97.  **  **  Arms,  eloquence,  aod  a  knowledyo  of  the 

}3  Li«y,  39, 57.  lavr,  promoted  a  citizen  to  the  honora  and  pabliG 

ILivy,  39.             *  employments  of  the  ELomfto  Blato."    S  OibkotL,  IIuU 

I  Cie,  de  OraUre,  p.  44.  &c.  32.  old  ediUoo. 
After  the  XII  Tables  were  ratified,  the  "  law 
became  a  profeaiioo.**    Oihbm^, 
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ftimulated  to  research  and  study ;  a  course  of  reading  was  commeDced  i^: 
pursued.  During  this  period,  there  were  framed,  from  time  to  tioie,  mrr* 
rules  and  forms  of  indispensable  oae  in  making  bargains  ;  transferring  proper.!. 
constituting  agencies;  and  instituting  and  proseculing  lavr  suits.  It  lik?«>^^ 
required  skill  to  know  what  days  suits  at  law  might  be  commeaced,  and  ju«Ure 
lawfully  administered;  some  days  being  festival  and  lucky,  some  dol  A 
knowledge  of  these  matters  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  Priests  in: 
Patricians;  and  particularly  the  festivals,  and  consequently  the  coart-dap. 
were  exclusively  known  to  them  ;  as  the  priests  annually  reg^ulated  the  Rccn: 
Calendar.  Alive  to  the  subject,  one  One  us  Flavius,  a  notary  or  scribe  of  Ap?  -' 
Claudius  Cecus,  a  Lawyer,  surreptitiously  copied  his  book  of  forms,  A.  C.-ii . 
and  published  it.  For  this  service  the  Comitia  of  Tribes  made  him  Ccsn.- 
^dile,  and  afterwards  the  Centurial  Comitia  elected  him  Praeton*^ 

But  the  present  was  an  eventful  era  in  the  world.  The  canon  of  the  0  i 
Testament  Scriptures  had  closed  an  age  before  ;  the  Jews  were  now  subject  is 
the  Grecian  dynasty;  spiritual  darkness  was  shrouding  that  devoted  people: 
and  mighty  potentates,  in  succeeding  ages,  strove  to  avert  pare  religion  and  m 
laws  of  God  from  the  earth.  In  so  dark  a  period,  how  exhilarating  to  bebci 
the  lights  of  science  blazing  in  Greece,  and  shining  in  Rome.  Of  the  Romir 
literature,  however,  prior  to  this  period,  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  remaiDr!?: 
nor  did  the  laws  make  very  rapid  progress,  subsequently,  towards  system ;  idl-. 
less,  did  Roman  jurisprudence  for  many  ages  deserve  the  inscription  of  per- 
fectibility. To  qualify  a  young  man  for  the  profession  of  law,  which  had  betz 
■o  great  an  ornament  to  the  patricians,  and  the  means  of  raisingr  many  of  tbr- 
to  the  highest  honors  of  the  Republic,  presently  became  a  subject  of  aoxK-Si 
pursuit.  The  youth,  therefore,  first  attended  the  elementary  schools,  vhica 
were  established  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  Republic.  They  then  weot  *j) 
the  grammar  seminaries,  in  which  **the  teachers  of  the  libera]  arts"  were  si^ 
ported  by  salaries  ;f  and  thus  acquired  all  the  knowledge  of  letters  athncr:, 
which  their  means  allowed  them.  A  taste  for  Grecian  literature,  in  those  sg^es, 
exclusively  predominated,  and  groups  of  young  men  finished  their  educatics  it 
Athens,  and  in  other  Grecian  cities ;  many  of  Uiem  becoming  able  to  speak  t^ 
Greek,  with  the  facility  they  could  their  own  vernacular  Latin.  Nay,  as  ti:^ 
Roman  conquests  and  diplomatic  intercourse  extended,  it  was  foand  to  be  lo}- 
portant  for  learned  scholars  to  be  acquainted  with  Egyptian,  Carthaginian,  Per- 
sian, Hebrew,  and  other  languages ;  and  with  the  geography,  history,  laws  scd 
science  of  other  countries. 

A  young  man  entering  upon  the  study  of  law{  and  jurisprudence,  attacks! 
himself,  on  terms  stipulated,  to  some  eminent  Civilian ;  read,  and  often  tns- 
Bcribed  the  few  law-books  published ;  made  careful  researches  into  the  Prctor's 
formulas  of  Rules,  the  laws  of  the  Comitia,  and  decrees  of  the  Senate;  con- 
sulted the  written  opinions  of  distinguished  jurists ;  collected  legal  forms ;  ai>^ 
especially,  committed  the  Twelve  Tables  to  memory.§  But  there  were,  darisf 
the  Republic,  very  few  law-writers,  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us.  Sex^ 
iElius  Petus,  Consul,  A.  C.  194,  was  an  inconsiderable  writer,  though  a  most 
able  lawyer.  His  exemplary  application  commends  itself  to  every  stadeot: 
being  one  whom  Cicero  greatly  praised  for  his  legal  learning ;  and  Ennios,  sur- 
named  Catus,  was  distinguished  for  his  skilful  knowledge  of  the  law.  There 
were  two  eminent  Lawyers,  by  the  name  of  Quintus  Martins  Scaevola,  vbo 
were  cotemporaries.  One  of  them,  so  much  applauded  by  Cicero,  ||  as  his  lean- 
ed instructor  in  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law,  achieved,  when  Consul,  a  victory  over 
the  Dalmatians,  and  signalized  himself  greatly  in  the  Marsian  war.  The  other, 
appointed  pro-consul  of  Asia-r-a  learned,  ingenious,  and  eminent  orator  and  lav- 


*  9  Irtvy,  4S.    1  Cic  de  Oral.  41.    The  lawful,  or    pablisbed,  "  studonta  could  tearcelj  ait  down  to  the 


me  rrimu — now  oy  riavioa  maao  Known  among  inai  course  or  reaai ag."    frotm  or  uu 
otber  faati.  ^  S  Cic.  Leg.  23.    Pond.  $  1. 52. 9.  46. 

t  1  Sullivan  Lee.  67,  aajrs  *'  Tamoui  academies  at       |f  Cicero  de  Oratore,  1,  e.  48,  also  mentioofl  M>'* 

Bone  iMd  Borytua  fttrnished  excellent  Lawyers."  ens  Manilius,  as  sustaining  the  character  of  a  greek 

X  Before  Jnatiaiao'i    Corpua  Jwria  CivtUa  was  Lawjer,  and  of  an  eloquent  and  powerful  orat«i. 
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yer,  governed  his  province  with  so  much  discretion,  as  to  be  held  np  afterwards 
aa  a  pattern  of  equity  and  moderation.    He  was  murdered  82  A.  C.  in  the  civil 
i^o,TS  of  Marius  Sylla.    But  lawyers  in  this  period,  sought  fame  rather  by  the 
sword,  than  by  the  tongue  and  pen.     However,  Caius  Trebatius  Testas,  in 
Julius  CoDsar's  time,  was  eminently  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  integrity, 
his  military  experience,  and  his  knowledge  of  law.    He  wrote  nine  bools  on 
religious  ceremonies,  and  also  treatises  on  the  Civil  law.    These  were  of  no 
small  service  to  the  student    So  was  a  treatise  written  by  Lucius  ^lias  Gal- 
lu8,  concerning  the  signification  of  all  law- words— being  a  law-dictionary.    But 
it  was  under  the  imperial  government,  that  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
lawyers  were  recorded.     The  opinions  of  twenty*  or  more,  appear  in  the 
Pandects.    Two  only  can  be  mentioned — Domitias  Ulpian,  a  persecutor  of  the 
Christians,  who  was  deservedly  killed,  A.  D.  226 ;  and  iEmylius  Papinian,  bis 
cotemporary,  from  whose  famous  school  proceeded  many  able  Lawyers,  called 
"  Papinianists.^'    The  students  in  these  law-schools  were  called  cntdUorB,  and 
one  can  imagine  better  than  describe,  what  relief  Justinian's  Body  of  Civil  Law, 
when  it  appeared,  afforded  to  their  studies,  and  how  much  it  promoted  their 
progress.     When  thoroughly  read  in  legal  science,  and  sufficiently  versed  in 
practical  forms,  they  were  fully  examined,!  and  if  found  qualified  for  admission 
to  the  bar,  their  patron  brought  them  forward,  by  introducing  them  to  the  man- 
agement of  causes  jointly   with  himself. |     Each   legal  junior  was  then  a 
Litgisptritus^  a  Legista,  or  Latvyer ;  and  afler  years  of  practice  and  experience^ 
he  was  a  Juriscon^uUus,  §  Civilian,  or  Counsellor  at  Law.^ 

At  all  times  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  law  was  not  undertakeil  durinff 
the  Republic  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  emolument.    It  was  a  science  studied 
principally  to  qualify  men  for  distinction  as  orators,  statesmen,  or  military  offi- 
cers.   The  relationship  of  patron  and  client  continued  to  exist,  though  gradually 
losing  strength.    Patrician  patrons,  when  wealthy,  resided  on  their  estates  in 
the  country ;  professed  lawyers  dwelt  in  the  city.    Here  were  holden  the  seve- 
ral Courts  and  Comitia ;  here  was  the  theatre  for  public  speaking ;  and  here 
consultations  were  had,  and  advice  given.     An  eminent  Lawyer  was  a  kind  of 
oracle  of  the  city.    His  gate  was  open  to  all,  and  oftentimes  his  doors  were  be- 
set with  clients  before  day-break.    Seated  in  a  separate  apartment,  on  a  floor 
a  little  elevated,  like  a  Preetor's  tribunal,  he  listened  to  his  client's  stories  and 
statements — to  which  he  gave  his  opinion  or  advice,  sometimes  verbally,  some- 
times in  writing.    This  service  was  originally  granted  by  none  other  than  by 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  distinguished  for  their  superior  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge.   But  Titus  Coruncanius,  the  most  ancient  pUbeian  pontiff,  A.  C.  250,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  advice  freely  to  all  the  citizens,  clients  or 
not,  without  distinction.    This  being  popular,  was  imitated — no  one  being,  at 
any  time,  forbidden  to  give  advice  about  matters  of  law ;  even  a  patron  was 
only  under  obligation  to  his  clients.    It  was  common  for  such  voluntary  lawyer, 
to  walk  in  the  forum,  and  to  such  as  sought  his  advice,  he  gave  it  on  the  spot  or 
at  his  own  house,  as  suited  convenience.    Their  opinions  were  highly  res- 
pected ;  being  given  with  much  thought  and  care  ;  and  sometimes  lawyers,  in- 
deed, consulted  together  on  very  difficult  questions,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
It  was  among  the  offices  of  a  patron  to  explain  the  law  to  his  clients ;  to  give 
them  advice ;  to  manage  their  suits,  and  argue  their  causes.    But  because  a 
patron^  though  a  man  of  wisdom  and  learning,  was  not  always  a  professional 
lawyer  or  eloquent  orator,  it  was  often  found  necessary  to  employ  a  learned  and 

*  Namely  Jt.  ^ntistiua  Labo^  of  incorruptible  ninut ;  JEliut  Mareianus  ,*  ^liut  L,  Oallus ;  C 
probitT,  and   C.  JSteius   Capito,  of  a  pare  though  Jiugustus  Sabinus  j  Hermogenes }  Caiii«,whoM  in- 
more  dominant  •pirit.    Thoflo,  from  their  diireront  Btitutei  had  been  road  in  the  •chools :— -Few,  aAec 
charicteri  and  opinions,  gave  riie  to  sects  of  law-  the  Auguttan  ago.     Oibbon, 
ycra :  Q.  M.  Scaoola  ;  P.  Jilfeniu   Varus  ;   in  the  f  •/^>«  CW«,  2.  8.  3—2.  7.  8.  ot.  17. 
time  of  AuguBtusL     Sizns  Pomptmiiu^  a  disciple  of  t  6  Pliny^  Ep,  p.  29. 

Papinian;    CassiuSj  principal    of  ihe    Ca^sianian  ^  **  Anciently  licensed  by  the  emperori  an^  eallod 

school;   Masuriiu    Sabintu;    Luciniua    Proculut ;  Jarisconsulli."     I /ilv(.  fit.  2,  $  8. 

^eralitu  Priscus;  Juventius  Celsus;  Priaeug  Ju-  ||  Fivo  years  were  spent  in  the  co«ra»  of  edaea- 

holenua ;  D.  Ulvian ;  A.  Pcqfinian ;  Jnliita  Paulus  ;  lion  and  studies,  and  then  the  young  lawyers  sought 

Rtrenniut  Moduitinu* ;  Saloivs  Julianus  i  Cariua  ;  their  fortune  ia  ibo  Province*.    3  Otdton,  S3i 
Callutratust  of  Athenian  deicent ;  VcmUeuu  Satur- 
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popular  oJoocole,*  to  plead  the  caoae.  After  advice  given,  therefore,  be  vk 
for  another  took  inceptive  conusance  of  a  controversy,  and  thefint  i^n 
legal  process,  was  a  cognUor^  stinilar  in  power  and  place  to  a  modem  ttlom 
A  fourth  agency  in  legal  affairs,  was  that  of  Proctor,t  who  acted  for  his  clr^ 
under  special  authority,  and  perhaps  in  his  absence,  though  the  lav  alviysn- 
quired  the  parties  to  be  present  iu  all  their  trials.}  Those,  moreover,  kDovnii 
CatUores  in  the  Civil  Law,  were  scriveners  or  drafVsmeo — ^lawyera,  or  perbw 
notaries,  of  technical  skill  and  learning,  as  special  pleaders  and  coDvejucn 
In  all  civil  causes,  a  patron  or  advocate,  called  the  orator^  and  a  cognitor,  or  c- 
torney,  were  allowed ;  and  sometimes  such,  on  the  request  of  parties  who  vm 
poor,  would  be  assigned  to  them.  But  no  advocate  nor  cognitor,  was  &lio*ei 
to  a  notorious  or  capital  criminal,  §  who  had  forfeited  his  liberty  or  bis  life.  T: 
be  but  charged  with  such  heinous  turpitude,  forfeited  all  claims  to  the  alloviise 
or  aid  of  a  legal  advocate.  There  was  no  commissioned  prosecutor ;  the  it- 
cuser  of  high  officers,  was  a  magistrate — ^in  other  cases,  he  might  be  a  pn^i' 
person,  though  seldom  a  lawyer ;  and  hence  the  public  policy  of  withhoAr. 
all  appearance  of  succor  from  so  daring  and  depraved  an  ofieuder.  To  w. 
examination  of  witnesses,  succeeded  the  orations  or  pleadings  of  the  pttn:^ 
[or  advocates,  when  allowed,]  being  often  the  finest  specimens  of  argaoeDtc. 
oratory.  Then  it  was,  that  they  displayed  the  fruits  of  their  erudition,  bihI  ti;^ 
flowers  of  their  eloquence.||  For  the  fine  speaker,  whether  in  the  SeoattCB: 
Oomitia,  or  the  Forum,  was  sure  of  his  laurels.  Mean  time,  the  culprit  ootrn. 
wore  a  rusty,  defaced  gown ;  and  when  his  fate,  if  convicted,  was  death  orbss- 
ishment,  it  was  allowed  to  him,  while  engaged  in  pleading  for  himself,  to  ^ 
«ent  his  wife  and  children  before  the  comitia  or  tribunal  to  awaken  in  his  bebi 
the  sensibilities  of  the  assembly  or  court  But  in  process  of  time,  the  tniii 
and  speeches  were  extended  to  such  an  unreasonable  length,  as  to  edoce  ts 
Pompeian  law,  A.  C.  49,  by  which,  in  civil  cases,  the  examination  of  witnesis 
was  limited  to  three  days  ;  and  the  plaintifTs  orator  was  restricted  by  the  vittr- 
glass  to  two  hours,  and  the  defendant's  to  three,  in  their  respective  speecbes 
The  cases  were  stated  on  each  side,  and  then  argued ;  and  it  was  an  imfflcis^ 
rial  usage  for  the  lawyer  to  receive  no  pecuniary  emolument  To  preserre  in- 
violate this  wise  policy,  it  was  found  necessary,  at  length,  for  the  Comitiit^ 
interpose,  and  they  passed  the  Cincian  law,  A.  C.  201,  by  which,  every  h^V^ 
was  forbidden  to  take  money  or  any  present  for  pleading  a  cause,  ooderi four- 
fold penalty,  f 

The  rewards  which  the  able  patron  or  eloquent  advocate  expected,  were 
favor,  fame,  and  promotion.**  There  were  now  no  obstacles  in  the  vayo( 
merit;  most  of  the  judicial  officers,  and  many  other  functionaries,  were takei 
from  the  civilians ;  and  the  most  deserving  were  the  most  prominent  caodidit^ 
of  all  others.  These  presented  their  names  to  the  magistrates;  appcv^ 
abroad  in  gowns,  white  as  the  fuller's  art  could  make  them  ;  shook  hands  im 
familiarly  conversed  with  every  person  they  met ;  and  otherwise  paid  coon  v 
their  fellow  citizens  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  win  favor.  So  freqaectf 
had  they,  as  public  speakers,  the  opportunity  to  address  popular  assemblies,  titf^ 
no  other  country  presented  superior  encouragement  to  effort  and  eloqoe^ 
Their  fame,  especially  when  plumed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  often  vi^ 
with  the  most  exalted  military  merit  in  the  field.  The  true  reputation  of  u^ 
Civilians,  was  perhaps  at  its  zenith,  about  an  age  before  the  Chrisuan  era.  ^^ 
lawyers  in  those  times  were  of  illustrious  parentage,  or  of  the  best  ple^>^ 

*  "  Advocate,"  39  Ltr.  55.    In  the  4th  centary  of  and  kist4»-ian.    Bo  provident  was  h»  "[,"?^^^ 

the  Chriitian  era,  the  profesnion  had  Tallen  mostly  money,  as  to  be  lurnaroed  AViifal*    ^^'wuiif 

to  plebeian*  and  freed  men.     Oibbon,  Scaurus,  Consul  and  Censor,  "^"'^^jLf^ 

t  A  proctor  must  file  with  tho  clerk  his  mandate  tinguished  for  his  eloqnenee  at  the  ^'*'"'.'^ 

or  power  of  attorney,  or  be  nominated  by  his  client  for  his  valor  in  8pain,  was  a  writer  of  emio^ 
in  open  court,  4  IiuL  tit.  H,  $  3.  H  The  Levitical  Lawyers  exacted  no  >*^^rr^« 

X  Jt$eoniu»ULj»  four  kinds  of  law-agents,  or  law-  caniarj  rewards  for  their  services,  befnt^  ' 

yers.  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  wUcIomo-      ' 

$  Code  3, 12.  &  were,  however,  supported  by  Tithes.  .    ^ 

\\  Some  were  celebrated  writers.    Lucius  C.  Piso,        **  A.  D.  300,  to  A.  D.  500,  all  the  civil  ^^^L 

«  Tribune  and  Consul,  A.  C.  149—6,  gained  tho  were  drawn  from  the  profenloo  of  ia**  "^^"^ 

Croateai  honors  aa  an  orator,  a  lawyor,  a  statosmaB,  97,  imw  «d. 
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'talents : — Gleamed,  emulous,  bigh-minded  men.  But  tlieir  motives  were  entirely 
selfish ;  virtue,  valor,  fame — these  were  in  their  view  the  supreme  good  They 
'were  polytheists,  and  most  superstitious  devotees  to  auspices  and  omens. 
Strangers  to  any  moral  law  that  was  divine,  they  thought  little  or  nothing  of 
the  fear  or  favor  of  the  **  Immortal  [unknown]  gods,"  as  they  called  the  infinite 
Deity.  Nor  did  all  those  mythological  deities,  priests  and  sacrifices,  so  much 
as  deepen  or  refine  the  moral  sense.  Had  not  their  pagan  rites  rather,  influ-* 
ences  in  every  way  to  harden  and  corrupt  the  whole  heart? — so  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  riches  and  luxury,  when  introduced,  and  more  especially  when  in- 
creased,  afler  the  overthrow  of  Carthage,  A.  C.  149,  the  wealthy  plebeians 
joined  the  patricians,  and  they  in  conjunction  engrossed  all  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  the  Republic.  The  body  of  the  people  became  oppressed ; 
the  augurs  were  very  obsequious  oracles ;  the  lawyers  were  overawed ;  the 
tribunes,  bribed  or  overpowered,  all  gradually  yielded  their  infiuence ;  and 
Roman  liberty  fell  into  ruins.* 

But  the  change  of  the  republican  to  the  imperial  government,  had  a  revolu- 
tionary effect  upon  the  character  both  of  the  civilians,  and  of  their  profession. 
They  were  soon  permitted  to  take  fees  from  their  clients, f  though  never  to  ex- 
ceed ten  sestertia — about  $300  of  our  money.  The  consequences  were,  that 
the  ancient  relationship  between  patrons  and  clients  gradually  fell  into  disuse ; 
persons  of  the  lowest  rank  oflen  assumed  the  legal  profession ;  advocates,  from 
a  pretended  desire  of  assisting  their  fellow-citizens,  made  a  trade  of  their  abili- 
ties' and  eloquence ;  lawsuits  were  multiplied ;  pleadings  were  venal ;  and  in 
short,  they  who  once  sought  honor  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  now  began  to  live 
and  even  grow  rich  on  the  spoils  of  suitors'  fortunes.!  Cicero  says  Lucullus  re- 
ceived lar^e  sums  in  free  gifts  and  legacies,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  boun- 
tifully enriched  in  the  same  way.  §  After  the  termination  of  the  Republic,  how- 
ever, the  Lawyers  became  more  numerous,  and  yet  in  general  far  more  learned  in 
their  profession  than  before.  As  the  avenues  to  promotion  closed,  they  devoted 
themselves  more  exclusively  to  their  vocation.  Their  opinions,  which  had  the 
special  regard  of  Augustus,  grew  into  such  credit  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
that  he  prohibited  any  person  from  presuming  to  give  opinions  in  matters  of 
law,  without  a  special  license ;  and  such  opinions,  in  a  subsequent  reign  were, 
under  an  imperial  command,  received  by  the  judges  as  law.jl  But  some  had 
their  whims.  One  Regulus,  a  famous  advocate,  used  to  wear  a  white  patch  on 
the  one  or  the  other  side  of  his  forehead,  as  he  was  to  plead  for  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant Largius  Licinius,  a  Civilian  under  Nero,  introduced  the  custom  so 
much  ridicnled  by  Pliny,  of  employing  a  herald,  who  followed  them  from  court' 
to  court,  to  collect  hearers  that  might  applaud  them  while  pleading  ;  for  which 
service  he  received  his  "dole" — a  doceur  equal,  perhaps,  to  forty  cents. IT 
Lawyers  annually  attended  the  pro-connds^  pro-prckorB^  and  vrocuraiors  from 
Rome,  when  they  went  into  the  Provinces.  The  powers  or  the  first  were 
mostly  executive — the  MOon(^  judicial — and  the  thirdj  both — all  the  three  being 
extra  magistrates,  invested  with  authority  equivalent  to  the  exigency  of  the 
place  they  were  appointed  to  fill.  The  law  always  carefully  guarded  the  pro- 
fession. For,  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  "  patron  who  defrauded  his  client,  was 
execrable."  If  an  advocate  used  abusive  language,  or  defended  his  client  by 
false  statements,  or  betrayed  his  cause,  he  was  either  suspended,  removed,  or 
penally  punished.** 

To  conclude — there  were  within  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
many  able  and  eminent  Lawyers,  ff  only  one  of  whom  can  be  particularly  no- 

•  JidatW  Rom,  Antq.  lfi»-4, 5210,  994-&    Aa-  ll  Cod: 

(iifltas  WM  made  Tribune  for  life,  A.  C.  96,  and  If  3  Pliny  Ep^  p.  14. 

raised  above  law ;  A.  C.  19,  iierpetaal  Consul;  and  **  Code^  S.  6.  6.    Pand.  4B.  10. 13. 1.    Code^  S.  7. 

A.  G.  15,  Dowor  waa  given  him  to  make  what  lawa  I — 3.  1.  14. 

hepIeasM.  ft  Botides  those  previously  mentioned,  aeeL.  BoZ- 

t  A  preseDt— "  BiimorariumJ*    SuetoniiUf  in  vita  hu ;  CaoceUiu*  Auluo ;  Lucitu  CaooiuSf  whose  se- 

AVreaw.  verity  in  the  application  of  the  law,  has  made  the 

t  Jfepoo  tm  vita  AUiei.  words  Caooiuni  Jndiess  since  to  apply,  as  a  proverb. 

^  According  to  one  aeeount,  £200,000  sterling,  to  rigid  jodges.     Catsiuo  Longinut^  a  lawyer  bliod 

Miid.  vtte  Cu.  514.    In  JostintaD's  tiase,  the  fee  with  age,  was  pot  to  death  bv  Nero,  because  of  hi« 

most  Dot  exeeed  100  aarel  in  each  caoM.— PcmL  50i  name,  and  deeeeni  from  C.  Cassias,  one  of  Oaaar^ 

la.  1. 19— about  #400.  amaaiaa.    .Shaiemiinato  da  JV^rwia,  %  37.    Jwhh^ 
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ticed,  he  bein jf  worthy  of  universal  imitation  and  applaase,  as  a  itasdsri  of 
character  in  all  places.  This  was  Plinj  the  yoan^^r.  He  was  bom  A.D.@, 
received  the  greatest  part  of  his  education  under  the  celebrated  Qnintiliss: 
and  at  the  age  of  19,  he  appeared  at  the  bar.  Here  he  distinguished  \am 
so  much  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  and  Tacitus*  were  esteemed  the  twogicst- 
est  orators  of  the  age.  He  did  not  make  his  profession  an  object  of  gain,  U* 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  pleaders — he  refused  fees  as  well  from  the  rich  u  b? 
poorest  of  his  clients;  declaring,  that  he  cheerfully  employed  bimelf  fbrii^ 
defence-  of  innocence,  the  relief  of  indigence,  and  the  detection  of  m 
When  pro-consul  over  Pontus  and  Bythinia,  be  displayed  nio8texempIa7JQ9Gc! 
and  philanthropy ;  and  the  persecution,  began  against  the  Christians,  be  cas«: 
to  cease  ;  solemnly  assuring  the  Emperor,  Trajan,  that  **the  followers  of  Clins 
were  a  meek  and  inoffensive  set  of  men — ^that  their  morals  were  pare  anil  19- 
Decent,  they  being  free  from  all  crimes ;  and  that  they  ▼oluntarily  bound  tbe> 
selves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  abstain  from  vice,  and  to  relioqniali  ^ 
unjustifiable  pursuit**-!:  If  he  was  popular  in  his  Province,  be  was  admired  ii 
Rome ;  for  there  he  was  the  friend  of  the  poor,  a  patron  of  learning,  and  n; 
example  of  affable  manners,  and  of  the  most  excellent  virtues.  He  expenddi 
considerable  part  of  his  estate  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  instnictioD  of  ^ 
countrymen,  and  liberally  aided  youth  whose  poverty  would  otherwise  have  ^ 
prived  them  of  a  public  and  liberal  education.  He  died  in  the^53d  year  of  N' 
age.  He  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times,  which  is  Kwt — a  panegyric  od Tra- 
jan, which,  with  ten  books  of  letters,  only  is  preserved.  These,  embracio^i 
great  number  of  (acts  and  anecdotes,  exhibit  a  purity  and  elegance  of  stjr 
worthy  the  pen  of  a  Cicero ;  and  sentiments  richly  becoming  the  geneic^ 
apologist  of  Christ's  disciples.  | 

Still  he  possessed  a  character,  devoid  of  one  quality,  and  that  of  infiiiite? 
More  importance  than  any  other. — Pliny  was  not  a  Christian.  §  In  every  Btii^' 
he  was  a  l>etter  scholar  than  in  the  science  of  religion  connected  with  tbe  betfi 
Nor  is  it  without  apprehensions,  that  too  many,  in  subsequent  ages,  posses^i:: 
talents,  law-learning,  and  virtues  of  an  high  order,  have  been  equally  ii^:^- 
perienced  believers  in  the  doctrines  of  divine  forgiveness  and  grace,— cootfj: 
with  tbe  embellishments  of  the  outer  man,  and  of  the  mind,  while  strangers  ^ 
regenerate  ftiith  and  disinterested  motives.  But  there  have  been  Civilians, aocier: 
and  modern,  able  to  see  tbe  true  and  mi  j^hty  difference  between  tbe  lavf -| 
Moses  and  Justinian — ^between  religious  pnnciples  and  moral  sense ;  and  to  &-• 
in  the  Scriptures,  pardons  as  well  as  penalties : — Christian  Lawyers,  wbo  r^ 
fleet  Immanuers  image,  by  making  the  law  a  lamp,  and  the  gospel  its  g><^ 
For  they  value  fkith  above  fees  or  fame  ;  they  counsel  the  widow  and  the « 
phan  without  price  or  reward,  and  scatter  peace  and  benefits  among  ftiewi^ 
foes.  Wise  to  do  good,  they  become  co-helpers  with  the  angels  of  the  chDicbe^ 
to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  education  and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  forp 
moting  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

tuw  CeUutf  who  eooapirad  agaioit  DomKian,  tbe  principal  fpeaker  Id  it.    llnBtdBttm^^oatt^ 

inperial  raoMtar;  also,  many  a  "  BMitmt,^  i.  e.  in*  the  writer.                                               „.   ^^ 

eifoifieant  lawyer.    Liwim  left  tbe  practtoe  because  %  Lmmem  CUut.  Diet.  %•  v*f  **  '^^i. 

or  tbe  artifices  in  a  lawyer'e  lire.    ModUtinu»f  wbo  eand.    The  period  of  three  oentaries-oM  ^-^ 

compiled  the  Pandeeis.  and  two  aAer  tlie  Christian  eta.  ^''K^^^': 

*  Tacitus  was  also  a  great  Lawyer.     He  and  and  splendid  afe  of  JoriapTodeoce."  °^~?Tj  l^. 

Fliny  were  great  Tr lends.  instituted,  books  composed,  and  both  tbe  c^-^ 

t  Felix  Btinutius,  an  African  lawyer,  who  flourish-  the  living  contributed  to  the  stodsotl  mtr*' 

ed  A.  D.  907,  wrote  an  elegant  dialogne  in  defenee  OiMon. 

of  tbe  Christian  religioo,  oalled  OeCaotiw,  from  tbe  $  1  Milnet^a  Ckk.  Bi$t.  HT. 


[To  be  coBtuiQed.] 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  THE   ACADEMICAL   AND  THEOLOGI- 
CAL INSTITUTION  AT  NEW  HAMPTON,  N.  H, 

[By  WiiAiAB  E.  Wo«oiir«,  M.  A.*] 

New  Hampshire  was  early  dMtitigoiBked  for  the  i>revaleiice  of  a  deep  Mute 
of  the  importance  of  General  EUlucation.  lo  conmoo  with  the  great  body  of 
our  '*  New  England  Fathera,"  the  original  eettlers,  with  their  immediate  deaceo4- 
ants,  regarded  intelligence  and  religion  as  the  baeia  of  equitable  government^ 
and  the  only  security  of  civil  rights.  Common  schools  were  every  where  es» 
tahlished.  Academies,  though  at  a  comparatively  later  date,  were  incorporated, 
and  several  were  amply  endowed  by  private  munificence. 

With  similar  views,  in  1821,  the  citizens  of  New  Hampton  (a  small  town  in 
the  central  section  of  the  State,)  then  but  a  handful  in  numbers,  and  with  very 
Bfliall  pecuniary  means,  determined  upon  establishing  an  Academy,  or  Grammar 
School,  within  their  own  limitB.  And  such  was  the  zeal  and  fixedness  of  purpose 
manifested  in  the  enterprise,  stimulated  by  some  opposition  of  a  local  charactei^ 
that,  in  five  days  after  the  preliminary  meeting  to  devise  means  for  the  erection 
of  suitable  buildings,  the  frame  of  an  edifice,  twenty-six  feet  by  thirty-two,  with 
two  commodious  halls,  was  put  upon  its  foundation.  Previous  application  hat- 
ing been  made,  June  27,  1821,  an  act  incorporating  **  the  Proprietors  of  New- 
Hampton  Academy,"  passed  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire.  The  build- 
ing above  mentioned,  which  was  commenced  April  12,  having  been  nearly  com- 
pleted, at  the  first  meeting,  under  the  act  of  incorporation,  July  16,  1821,  a 
committee  was  authorized  to  procure  an  instructor;  and  subsequently  Mr.  George 
Richardson,  then  about  to  graduate  at  Dartmouth  CoNege,  was  appoiated  Pre- 
ceptor. The  income  of  the  school  was  voted  for  his  supporL  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  Aug.  6, 1821,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  a  Board  of  Overseers,  consisting  of  five  members,  was  chosen;  vis* 
Hon.  John  Mooney,  of  Meredith,  Rev.  Thomas  Fowle,  of  Holdemess,  Rev. 
Thomas  Perkins,  of  New  Hampton,  Moses  H.  Bradley,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  and 
John  K.  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Ms.  November  12,  1821,  a  Board  of 
Trustees  was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  George  Richardson,  ^  he  having  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  Principal,)  W.  R  Keliey,  Esq.,  Stephen  Magoon,  £s(f., 
John  Harper,  and  Joshua  B.  Drake,  all  of  New  Hampton.  The  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  affairs  of  the  school,  aside  from  persona]  instruction,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  subject  to  the  ultimate  control  of  the  Board  of 
Proprietors.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Overseers  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  defined,  otherwise  than  merely  to  review  the  proceedings  of  the  Trustees, 
and  report  to  the  Proprietors.  However  siuffular  the  creation  of  two  such  dis- 
tinct organizations  may  appear,  deriving  all  their  power  from  a  Corporate  Body, 
to  which  the  people  at  large  were  admitted  by  the  payment  of  the  small  sum 
of  five  dollars,  it  was  doubtless  considered  a  wise  and  liberal  policy ;  and  savors 
strongly  of  that  democratic  principle  which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  yeomanry 
of  the  *^  Granite  State.**  It  is  certainly  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  government  of 
literary  institutions. 

The  first  academy  building,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  $900,  was 
completed,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  by  subscriptions  mostly  from  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town.  Among  the  original  donors,  we  notice  as  the  principal,  the 
names  of  John  K.  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  W.  B.  Keliey,  Esq.,  and  daughter, 
John  Harper,  Joshua  B.  Drake,  and  Nathaniel  Norris,  a  singulariy  worthy  and 
upright  citizen,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Institution  as  Treasure!^ 
with  the  exception  of  but  a  short  interval,  since  its  first  organization.  All  were 
anxious  to  contribute  their  mite,  if  not  in  money,  at  least  in  its  equivalent,  and 

*  Mr.  Wordinf ,  at  the  tioM  of  liit  prvparfof  thii  artieto,  waa  Prafeoor  of  Latin  and  Oraak  LanaoagM 
and  Literatara,  in  tiM  New  Hampton  Inatitntton.    Ha  liaa  tinea  beeooe  Frlneipal  of  Xfrn  FeaMJa  Oapi 
aMat  in  tbe  fUfh  Sehool  at  Cheraw,  in  SontJi  OBraUna.*£<f.  dnmt,  tUg. 
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the  man  who  fornished  his  barrel  of  cider  or  bushel  of  potatoes,  was  connderei 
in  the  estimation  of  himself  and  of  public  opinion,  as  providing  as  osefol  asd 
ample  a  quota,  as  many  of  his  compeers.  The  Academy  was  opened  eqaailj 
for  gentlemen  and  ladies;  and  the  first  year,  under  the  admiDislntion  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  the  Preceptor,  there  were  eleven  ladies,  and  tweoty-moe  fes- 
tiemen.  During  the  second  year,  1822,  the  whole  number  was  eightjr-sem; 
and  in  1823,  seventy -seven.  In  May,  1825,  Mr.  Richardson  resigned.  He  a 
represented  as  having  been  a  good  scholar.  He  was  an  Episcopalian,  of  foti 
reputation,  and  devotedly  pious.    He  has  since  deceased. 

Mr.  Richardson's  immediate  successor  was  Rev.  Bezaleel  Smith,  then  if 
Randolph,  Vt,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  now  pastor  of  the  C» 
gregational  Church  in  Rye.  He  is  said  by  the  people  of  the  place,  thoofiii 
man  of  decision,  to  have  gained  the  affection  of  his  pupils  in  an  eminent  d^ 
gree,  and  to  have  exercised  an  important  influence  in  furthering  the  inteieiia 
and  reputation  of  the  school. 

The  New  Hampshire  Baptist  General  ConvenUon  being  in  session  at  Men- 
dith  the  same  year,  overtures,  soliciting  its  aid,  were  made  by  the  Boiri^' 
Proprietors  of  New  Hampton  Academy,  which,  upon  certain  conditions,  vat 
acceded  to  by  the  Convention;  and  in  June  1826,  on  petition,  the  original  dar- 
ter was  so  amended  as  to  give  said  Convention  the  power  of  appointing  bt 
Trustees  and  five  Overseers,  in  addition  to  the  number  appointed  by  the  Corpo- 
rators, with  the  Principal  ex  qfficio.  The  name  of  New  Hampton  Acsdeij 
was  changed  to  that  of  the  New  Hampton  Academical  and  Theological  lo^ 
tution,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  Principal  should  be  a  regularly  ordine^ 
clergyman  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  In  consequence  of  this  new  arruf^ 
roent,  Mr.  Smith  resigned  his  office  as  Principal,  and  the  Rev.  BenjaauoT. 
Farnsworth  was  appointed  his  successor  and  Professor  of  Ancient  Langaafa, 
and  Mr.  Smith  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  ^ 
Trustees  appointed  by  the  Convention  under  the  charter  as  amended,  were  tte 
Rev.  Messrs.  Williams,  of  Concord,  Pilsbury,  of  Hebron,  Tripp,  of  CompW 
Richardson,  of  Gilmanton,  and  Taylor  of  Sandbornton.  The  first  Overseoi 
were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Crocket,  of  Sandbornton,  Gibson  of  Goffstown,  Higbff, 
of  Alstead,  Ames,  of  Washington,  and  Davis,  of  New  London.  Here  coe- 
menced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Institution.  It  not  only  recei?ed  t^ 
patronage  of  the  Convention,  but  became  an  object  of  inUnse  solieUudt  to  t^ 
denomination  in  the  whole  State.  Through  the  blessing  of  God,  and  iataR^ 
by  auspicious  counsels,  it  soon  became  ^ike  ImtUtUion"  of  the  Baptists  in  Nev 
Hampshire,  and  acquired  a  celebrity  in  other  States,  and  in  the  comoQBitT 
generally,  rarely  equalled  by  any  institution  of  a  similar  grade  in  the  Ubk» 
The  place,  from  its  retired  situation,  and  its  freedom  from  .the  varied  teflopo- 
tions  of  city  schools,  was  deemed  a  safe  resort  for  youth  from  Boston,  and  oikr 
cities.  Hence  a  considerable  number  of  the  scholars  at  first,  were  boya ;  v0 
of  whom,  however,  were  admitted  under  eight  years  of  age.  As  its  repatiQ^ 
for  sound  learning  advanced,  young  men,  particularly  of  the  class  prepariog^ 
College,  in  great  numbers  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages.  Tbe  f\>^ 
number  of  students  for  the  year  1826,  w^  one  hundred  and  sixteen ;  aoda 
1832,  the  last  year  of  Professor  Farnsworth*s  administration,  the  number  is- 
creased  to  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  A  plan  somewhat  peculiar,  which  *v 
carried  into  effective  operation,  for  the  increase  of  available  funds,  was  adopts^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  bring  in  a  large  number  of  students.  Each  church,  fori 
specified  number  of  years,  was  pledged  to  pay  the  tuition  of  one  scholar  ff 
more,  with  liberty  to  send  him  or  not. 

In  August  1827,  Mr.  Smith  resigned.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  as  appeu* 
from  their  records,  testified  their  high  regard  for  his  character,  by  a  formal  reso- 
lution. From  this  time  till  1832,  Mr.  Farnsworth  was  assisted  principally  bj 
temporary  teachers,  when  the  Rev.  William  Heath  was  appointed  Professor  o| 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Meanwhile,  an  additional  edifice  M 
been  erected,  thirty-six  feet  square,  with  two  commodious  halls ;  one  designee 
for  a  chapel,  and  the  other  for  recitations,  philosophical  apparatus,  minerals,^ 
June  2, 1828,  preliminary  measures  were  adopted  for  the  erection  of  an  edifi^ 
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of  brick,  of  three  stories,  one  hundred  feet  hy  thirty-six.  The  estimated  cost 
ivas  eight  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  it  appears  that  the  Hon.  Nicholas 
Brown,  late  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  subscribed  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  Mr.  Simp* 
son  of  Boston  two  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  his  subscription  of  seventy* 
five  dollars  per  annum,  for  five  years,  at  the  commencement  of  the  school,  which 
Tivas  to  enure,  in  the  language  of  the  original  charter,  to  the  "  the  promotion 
of  science  and  the  useful  arts."  Mr.  Simpson  was,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  even,  till  his  death,  in  1837,  justly  regarded  as  its  chief  patron,  as 
the  recorded  testimonials  of  the  Trustees  fully  evince. 

The  above-mentioned  building  was  actually  commenced  in  1829,  and  com- 
pleted in  1831.  It  comprises  a  dining  hall,  and,  with  an  attic  story,  thirty-seven 
dormitories. 

With  a  liberality  worthy  of  all  praise,  in  April  1828,  the  citizens  of  Smith's 
Tillage,  so  called,  in  the  town  of  New  Hampton,  proposed  to  place  bv  deed,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  suitable  edifice  for  a  Female  Seminary, 
on  condition  that  it  should  be  located  in  that  place,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
Institution.  The  proposition  was  gratefully  acceded  to,  and  in  the  following 
year  this  branch  of  the  Seminary  went  into  operation.  Miss  Martha  Hazeltine 
was  appointed  Principal,  and  Miss  Rebecca  Hadley,  assistant. 

In  June  of  the  same  year,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  securing  more  effec- 
tually the  religious  character  of  the  institution,  agreeably  to  a  petition  of  the 
corporators,  the  act  of  incorporation  was  further  amended,  by  giving  to  the 
Baptist  Convention  of  the  State  of;New  Hampshire,  the  power  of  electing 
seven,  instead  of  ^oe  Trustees,  comprehending  a  decided  majority  of  the  whole 
Board ;  and  providing  that  ^  no  alteration  shall  hereafter  be  made,  without  the 
consent  of  the  aforesaid  Baptist  Convention.'' 

Early  in  the  year  1833,  Mr.  Farnsworth  resigned  his  station,  and  the  Rev.  E. 
B.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  and  subsequently  of  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Poultney, 
Yt,  was  appointed  his  successor,  as  Principal,  and  Professor  of  Theology. 
Mr.  Farnsworth,  since  President  of  Georgetown  College,  and  now  Principal  of 
the  Prather  Grove  Seminary  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  appears  to  have  enjoved  a  dis- 
tinguished reputation  both  as  an  instructor  and  disciplinarian.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  his  early  associates  in  study  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  literary  attainments.  His  energy,  firmness,  and  perse- 
verance, contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  give  that  popular  character  to  the 
Institution,  which  has  since  been  so  uniformly  sustamed.  The  Trustees  do 
not  appear  to  have  fiiiled  in  properly  appreciating  his  labors.  For  upon  his  re- 
signation, we  find  the  following  flattering  testimonial : — ^  Resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Academical  and  Theological  Institution  of  New 
Hampton,  regret  the  dissolution  of  the  connection  of  Professor  B.  F.  Farns- 
worth with  the  Institution ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  him 
for  his  unwearied  and  successful  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Semi- 
nary over  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  presided." 

Although  the  name  of  the  Institution  had  been  changed  in  1826,  which  ap- 
peared indicative  of  an  intention  to  organize  a  Theological  Department  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  original  design  of  the  grammar  school,  yet  no  measures  to  this 
effect  were  adopted  till  August,  1828,  when  the  outline  of  a  course  of  Theo- 
logical study,  was  reported  by  a  committee  of  the  Board.  Much,  however, 
was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Professor  of  Theology,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  varying  circumstances  of  students,  who  might  present  themselves  for  ad- 
mission, and  the  immediate  and  pressincr  wants  of  the  churches.  The  minimum 
requisitions,  were  a  common  English  education,  with  the  principles  of  Interpre- 
tation, private  reading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  critical  examina- 
tions and  recitations ;  Dissertations  on  a  brief  series  of  subjects,  embracing 
Christian  doctrine,  practice  and  experience  ;  with  plans  of  discourses  for  the 
pulpit  The  middle  course,  was  a  thorough  English  education,  embracing  the 
systems  of  natural  and  moral  Science ;  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  in  a  course  of  recitations  from  Pale^,  Butler,  6lc.  ;  a  system  of  Di- 
vinity fron  Fuller,  Dwight,  Hopkins,  &c»y  with   the  preceding  requisitions. 
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The  maximum  reqaisitiotis  were  intended  for  tliose  who  might  posses  ti« 
literar  J  attainments  mentioned  above,  and  have,  in  addition,  a  knowledge  of  tit 
Original  Languages,  or  of  the  Greek  only,  viz.:  translation  and  critictl  cco- 
parisons  of  the  original  with  the  common  English  versions ;  Lectures  on  Fts- 
toral  duties,  with  such  other  exercises  as  tlie  Professor  might  deem  prr-ser 
These  several  courses  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  into  the  regu; 
•course,  as  presented  in  the  following  schedule. 

FiBST  Year. 

.  I  >7v,M  (  Alf^ebra,  Prtndples  of  Physiology,  Elements  of  Compositkn,  Sai|fet 
181  itrm.  ^     Geography,  Biblical  Aotiquitiei. 

9 J     Aj*      C  Chemistry,  Natural  Theology,  Religious  Aflfectioos,  History  of  the  U.!. 
^     ^'     \     Principles  of  Elocutioo. 

Second  Year. 

,  .  ».        C  Geometry,  Tntellectual  Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  lD<pin2/ 
lai   lerm.  ^      ^j.  ^j^^  Scriptures,  Genera!  History. 

'2d     do.        Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Principles  of  Interpretatioo. 

Third  Year. 
I  .  Tv.^  5  ^'^*"^'  Philosophy,  Biblical  Exegesis,  Biblical  Theology,  Eccksi^- 

•9^     An      S  Astronomy,  Ecclesiastical  History,  (con.)  Biblical  Exegesis,  (coo.)  Bit 
^     "^"     I     cal  Theology,  (con.)  Rhetoric. 

Fourth  Year. 

Homllectics,  Biblical  Exegesis,  (con.)  Bib^-' 


^•'^•{'"fL'^Aticonr'"''' 


.Aj     j^      5  Biblical    Exegesis,   (con.)   Biblical  Theology,  (con.)  Pulpit  Eloqvcr- 
^     *^'      {      Pastoral  Care. 

These  plans  may  seem  too  limited ;  but  they  do  not  appear  so  upon  a  ccc^ 
parison'of  circumstances.  There  are  but  six  or  eight  thousand  Baptist  coomc^ 
«ants  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  many  of  the  existing  churches  ks- 
heen^  and  are  still  altogether  destitute  of  pastoral  instruction ;  and  not  being  t^ 
roughly  convinced  of  the  utility  of  a  course  of  Classical  as  well  aa  ntdosy^ 
discipline,  are  continually  presenting  the  most  pressing  claims  for  the  iwmi\^ 
service  of  the  young  men  whom  God  has  callea  to  the  work  of  the  sacred  \s> 
istry.  As  public  opinion  in  the  denomination  becomes  gradually  corrected,  u: 
more  ample  means  are  provided  for  the  support  of  instruction,  it  is  the  dp<ir 
of  the  Trustees  to  extend  and  elevate  the  course,  and  to  furoish  the  reqais:' 
increased  facilities.  We  have  an  earnest  of  this,  in  the  recent  enlargeroeot a: 
the  annual  subscription  by  which  the  Professor  has  hitherto  been  sustaiDed- 
the  devising  of  legacies  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fiisi 
and  the  appointment  of  an  additional  Professor,  in  1838,  in  the  person  of  t3e 
Rev.  I.  N.  Brown,  late  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  and  society  in  Exeter. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Theological  Department  as  a  distinct  braocb  a 
the  Institution  went  into  full  operation,  until  the  appointment  of  the  Ret- 
Mr.  Smith  in  1833;  at  which  time  there  were  seventeen  students,  which  oca- 
ber,  in  1839,  had  increased  to  thirty-one.  The  tsiahlishmtni  and  perpduati* 
■of  a  pious  and  devoted  ministry,  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Dirwtofl 
of  the  Institution.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  usual  license  or  testimonial  fraa 
the  church  to  which  the  candidate  may  have  belonged,  he  was  required  to^?^ 
ecribe  a  declaration  **that  he  had  earnestly  consulted  the  Divine  will  with  ifi 
sincerity  and  uprightness  of  heart,  and  submission  to  the  sovereign  controloi 
Providence."  He  was  required  to  make  it  his  first  and  chief  object  to  coltinte* 
spirit  of  deep  and  uniform  piety,  to  maintain  habits  of  strict,  exemplary  Chm- 
tian  deportment,  to  manifest  a  readiness  to  improve  every  opportunity  to  d« 
good,  to  endure  sacrifices  and  trials,  and  in  every  way  to  advance  the  great  o^ 
ject  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life.  "  And  for  the  exercise  of  these 
active  habits,  the  manifold  character  of  the  Institution  and  students  has  alvt;< 
afforded  ample  scope.    The  Department  has  a  Library  consisting  of  six  hos- 
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dred  well  selected  volumea,  which  ia  constantly  increasing.  There  is  also  a 
Xjyceum  for  mutual  improvement  in  personal  piety,  and  weekly  religious  dis^ 
Gussion. 

In  the  same  year,  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  Jr.,  son  of  President  Chaplin,  late  of 
AVaterville  College,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Languages*     The  finished 
education  and  accurate  scholarship  of  this  gentleman,  afforded  a  strong  guaran- 
tee to  the  friends  of  classical  learning,  that  that  great  desideratum  in  most  of 
our  schools — a  thorough  preparation  for  college,  would  be  fully  realized  in  this 
Institution.    His  resignation,  the  following  year,  was  much  regretted.    He  was 
succeeded  by  Stephen  Morse,  fisq.,  now  associate  Professor  of  Languages  in 
the  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  who  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  the  writer 
of  this  article.    Mr.  Morse  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and  the  beneficial  results 
of  his  successful  labors  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  by  those  graduated  under  his  charge  during  their  whole  literary  career- 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  set  himself  seriously  to  work  in  correcting 
the  long  cherished  habit  of  mere  translation,  without  regard  to  grammatical 
accuracy  or  analysis.    Professor  Heath  was  succeeded  in  the  department  of 
Mathematics,  by  I.  B.  White,  Esq.,  now  in  charge  of  the  same  department  in 
the  college  mentioned  above.    Mr.  White  seemed  to  have  been  deservedly 
popular  both  with  the  Trustees  and  students,  and  in  all  the  branches  of  his  su- 
perintendence, to  have  introduced  those  habits  of  strict  analysis,  by  which 
knowledge,  instead  of  being  the  mere  ^  lumber  of  memory,*'  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  possessor,  and  of  the  greatest  value  to  mankind. 

A  Literary  Society  was  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  in  1821,. 
out  of  which  grew  the  present  society  called  the  ^*  Literary  Adelphi."  About 
the  year  1830,  a  new  society  originated,  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Social  Fra- 
ternity," composed  principally  of  seceders  from  the  society  already  established.. 
These  societies  have  continued  till  the  present  time.  They  furnish  nearly  equal 
advantages,  having  each  a  well  selected  library  of  about  six  hundred  volumes. 
Their  Reading  Rooms,  furnished  with  much  taste  and  elegance,  are  provided 
with  the  various  leading  political  and  religious  papers  of  the  State,  and  witb 
the  Reviews  and  popular  Periodicals  of  the  Union.  They  have  always  exerted 
an  important  influence  in  extending  the  patronage  of  the  Institution. 

In  1835,  the  Institution  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Cox  and  Hoby,  Dele- 
gates from  the  Baptist  Union  in  England  to  the  United  States  Triennial  Bap* 
tist  Convention.  Their  description  of  the  examination,  studies,  and  other  exer- 
cises, in  the  published  account  of  their  tour,  can  but  be  gratifying  to  its  friends.. 

The  same  year,  Mr.  White  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Pierce,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Waterville  College.  This  gentleman  afler  efficiently  and  successfully  laboring^ 
for  a  time,  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  to  resign,  that  he  might 
remove  to  a  more  congenial  climate.  He  is  at  present  the  Principal  of  a  lite- 
rary  institution  in  Macon  County,  Georgia.  Mr.  Pierce  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Amasa  Buck,  in  the  fall  of  1836.  Mr.  Buck  brought  with  him,  from  the 
Academy  over  which  he  had  formerly  presided,  a  valuable  Philosophical  and 
Astronomical  apparatus,  cabinet  of  minerals,  &c.,  the  whole  comprising  a  col- 
lection unequalled  by  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  New  England..  This  the 
Institution  subsequently  obtained  by  purchase.  Mr.  Buck  was  succeeded  by 
Prof.  W.  L.  Eaton. 

The  Female  Seminary,  which  commenced  its  operations  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  this  Institution  in  1829,arose,  in  a  few  years, to  such  a  degree  of  distinction^ 
that,  though  the  number  of  students,  the  first  year,  was  but  54,  the  minimun> 
average  for  each  year  for  the  last  eight  years,  has  not  been  less  than  150.  The 
permanency  of  the  principal  teachers  has  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  thi» 
prosperous  result.  About  the  year  1834,  a  Library  and  Missionary  Society  waa 
formed,  to  which  most  of  the  young  ladies  attached  themselves  soon  afler  be- 
comioff  members  of  the  Seminary.  It  meets  weekly,  for  literary  exercises,  and* 
monthly,  for  Missionary  purposes.  Its  character  and  proceedings  are  already 
made  known  to  the  public  by  its  annual  reports.  In  1837,  a  course  of  study,, 
of  tbe  most  liberal  character,  was  prescribed  for  the  female  department,  which, 
to  a  coDsideral^e  extent,  has  been  adopted  in  practice. 
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From  the  foregoiDg  partieolara,  it  will  be  eeen  that  the  dea(|rii  of  theLm 
tion  is  let,  To  prepare  young  men  of  promise  for  the  service  of  the  miosbj. 
2d,  To  furnish  a  complete  preparatory  course  of  classical  study,  for  mst?.. 
3d,  To  qualify  young  men  for  successful  teachers  of  English  scboola,  i&ii  ia 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  pursuits.  4th,  To  furnish  common  tciiooli  yi 
female  seminaries  with  a  competent  supply  of  qualified  and  efficient  teacbe?. 
The  patronage  of  the  Institution  for  several  years  past,  has  been  remsifcigT 
uniform,  the  whole  number  of  students  varying  from  350  to  390,  each  soccessi- 
year.  Thousands  of  young  men  have  enjoyed  its  advantages,  andhandreds:! 
them  have  been  or  are  now  employed  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

The  Institution  has  been  singularly  and  extensively  blessed  with  reTifik .' 
religion.  Fifly,  as  was  hoped,  experienced  the  pardoning  grace  of  God,  dan:: 
the  fall  of  18^.  The  Institution  has  been  sustained  by  the  prayers  aod  c:> 
tributions  of  a  reliffioos  community ;  and  its  religious  character  has  evei  bes 
one  of  its  essentisi  features. 


POPULATION  OF  CHINA, 

[Abridged  from  th«  work  of  Mr.  Medhubst,  publishod  in  1838.] 

We  have  somewhat  more  than  probability  to  guide  us,  in  endeavotio; " 
ascertain  the  population  of  China.  We  have  the  evidence  of  men  who  ba 
long  resided  in  the  country,  and  a  variety  of  estimates  taken  by  the  naiiT^ 
themselves,  and  published  by  imperial  authority.  While  the  learned  of  Eurof' 
are  sitting  at  home,  and  calculating  what  may  or  may  not  be,  which  they  derv' 
according  to  their  several  hypotheses,  and  partialities ;  we  have  the  te^Eno!!< 
of  eye  witnesses  and  actual  residents,  as  to  what  really  exists.  Between  the« 
bare  supposers  and  personal  inquirers  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  detemiDi^' 
on  whom  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed.  The  speculators  on  China's  popuUt:^^- 
however,  aware  that  facts  are  against  them,  have  sought  to  throw  discredit  (& 
the  witnesses  produced  on  the  other  side,  by  bestowing  on  them  the  mc^ 
opprobrious  ephitets,  and  calling  their  veracity  into  question  on  every  occasion 
The  authorities  most  likely  to  furnish  information  on  the  subject  of  China,  iP- 
the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  the  Chinese  themselves.  The  former,  ^^^ 
penned  the  **  Edifying  and  curious  letters,"  are  sometimes  spoken  of  jocular] 
as  ^  reverend  gentlemen"  telling  their  "  pleasant  stories ; "  at  other  times  mo^ 
cavalierly,  as  **  stupid  and  lying  missionaries,  who  contrived  to  impose  upt'» 
Europeans  with  their  absurd  and  ridiculous  notions."  Malte  Brun,  boirem. 
describes  them  as  *<  weak -end  credulous,  rather  dian  wilfully  mendacious*"  i^ 
must  be  confessed,  that  these  are  rather  hard  terms  to  bestow  upon  men  win) 
have  left  their  native  land,  and  ventured  all,  to  spread  what  they  conceint? 
be  the  truth ;  men,  at  the  same  time,  of  much  learning,  and,  one  would  liope,^| 
some  sincerity — who  have  deserved  better  than  to  be  denounced  as  downrip- 
liars,  in  matters  where  they  had  neither  interest  nor  inclination  to  deceif^ 
Their  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  fiict,  were  many  and  great,  as  toe) 
were  engaged,  by  imperial  authority,  in  travelling  through  the  various  pn>^' 
inces,  and  drawing  up  a  statistical  view  of  the  empire ;  so  that  they  ^en^ 
likely  to  be  easily  imposed  upon  by  accounts  inconsistent  with  truth. 

The  Chinese  authorities  have  been  treated  in  a  still  more  unscrupulous  rt0- 
ner,  and  the  estimate  given  by  a  principal  mandarin,  to  Sir  Giles  Staaotoo^  f 
described  as  beins  as  complete  an  example  of  Chinese  mendaciousDees,  as  i^j 
ever  afforded ;  and,  as  a  document,  bearing  on  its  very  face,  the  marks  of  ftb'J*' 
tion.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  rid  of  adverse  testimony,  by  throwing  <»• 
credit  on  the  judgment  or  veracity  of  the  witnesses ;  but  though  the  Chinese  v»^ 
be,  generallv,  given  to  fabrication  and  exaggeration,  yet,  in  a  matter  where  m 
only  trial  of  veracity  is  to  transmit  returns  from  the  people  to  the  gove^uDeo^ 
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elucI  to  record  them  in  public  documents,  we  do  not  see  why  they  may  not  be 
believed.  The  documents,  thus  drawn  up  and  pablished  by  the'  Chinese  ex- 
ecutive, are  not  intended  for  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  or  meant  to  exalt  native 
resources  in  the  estimation  of  surrounding  nations;  on  the  contrary,  tbm 
emperor,  in  the  edicts  referring  to  the  population,  does  not  speak  of  its  amount 
in  a  boasting,  but  a  complaining  tone ;  for,  like  another  Malthus,  he  is  afraid 
lest  the  increase  of  population  should  entrench  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
a.  limine  be  produced ;  he,  therefore,  exhorts  the  people  to  diligence  in  husk 
bandry,  that  they  may  raise  as  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  possible,  and 
to  economy  in  their  expenditure,  that  they  may  make  them  go  as  far  as  thej 
can. 

Now^,  however  mendacious  the  Chinese  may  generally  be,  we  can  only  expect 
them  to  gratify  their  lying  propensities  when  interest  allures,  or  when  they 
have  no  means  for  ascertaining  the  truth.  That  they  can  have  no  interest  in 
deceiving  the  world,  is  evident  from  their  unconsciousness  of  these  statements 
being  published  to  the  world ;  and  that  they  have  every  possible  means  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  population,  will  appear  from  the  manner  in 
-which  those  returns  are  made,  and  the  census  obtained.  The  law  on  this  8ub» 
ject,  is  as  follows : — 

**  AH  persons  whatever  shall  be  re(ri'>tered|  according  to  their  respective  professions 
or  vocations.     When  a  family  has  omitted  to  make  any  entry  in  Ihe  public  register^ 
the   master  thereof,  if  possessing  lands  chargeable  with  contributions  to  the  revenue^ 
shall  be  punished  with  one  hundred  blows ;  but  if  he  possess  no  such  property,  with 
eifi;hty  blows.    When  any  roaster  of  a  family  has  among  his  household,  strangers  who  con- 
stitute, in  fact,  a  distinct  family,  but  omits  to  make  a  correspoodini^  entry  in  the  pqblic 
register,  or  registers  them  as  members  of  his  own  family,  he  shall  be  punished  with  ood 
hundred  blows,  if  such  strangers  possess  taxable  property;  and  with  eighty  blows,  if  they 
do  not  possess  such  property  ;  and  if  the  person  harbored  is  not  a  stranger,  but  a  rela- 
tive, possessing  a  separate  establishment,  the  punishment  of  the  roaster  so  offending,  shall 
be  less  than  as  aforesaid  by  two  degrees,  and  ihe  person  harbored  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  punishment.     In  all  these  cases,  the  register  is  to  be  immediately  corrected.     la 
all  the  districts  of  the  empire,  one  hundred  families  shall  form  a  division,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  head  and  ten  assessors,  who*e  duty  it  is  to  assist  and  oversee  io  the  perforroancs  of 
all  public  matters.    These  *  elders'  must  see  that  all  the  families  in  their  respective  di- 
visions have  been  registered ;  and  failure  io  doing  this,  exposes  them  to  the  hamhoe. 
The  returns  of  population  are  to  be  made  annually.'* 

On  this  subject.  Dr.  Morrison  observes:— 

*<  In  the  Chinese  government,  there  appears  great  regtilarity  and  system.  Every  dis- 
trict has  its  appropriate  officer;  every  street  its  constable ;  and  every  ten  houses  a 
tythiog-man.  Thus  they  have  all  the  requisite  means  of  ascertaining  the  population 
with  considerable  accuracy.  Every  family  is  required  to  have  a  board,  always  hanging 
up  in  the  house,  and  ready  for  the  inspection  of  authorised  officers,  on  which  the  names 
of  all  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  bouse,  are  inscribed.  This  board  b 
called  a  mun  pae,  <  door  tablet,'  because,  where  there  are  women  and  children  within, 
the  officers  are  expected  to  take  the  account  from  the  board  at  the  door.  Were  all  the 
inmates  of  a  family  faithfully  inserted,  the  amount  of  the  population  would,  of  coerse* 
|)e  ascertained  with  great  accuracy.  But  it  is  said,  that  names  are  sometimes  omitted, 
through  neglect  or  design;  others  think  that  the  account  of  persons  given  io,  is  gene- 
rally correct" 

The  census  thus  annually  called  (or,  by  the  Chinese  government,  and  pub- 
lished in  their  official  accounts  of  the  empire,  is  demanded  with  the  view  of 
enabling  the  ruling  powers  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  country,  in  order  that 
they  may  apportion  the  due  amount  of  government  officers,  and  police  force,  to 
each  district,  and  m^ke  suitable  provision  for  the  necessities  of  the  people,  in 
case  of  famine.  Accoiding  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  reigninf^  dynasty,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  money  and  grain  is  retained  in  the  provmces  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  people ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  know  what  amount  should  be  reserved,  unless  the  average  number  of  the 
inhabitants  were  ascertained.  It  is,  then,  to  assist  the  government,  in  making 
proper  arrangements  for  the  home  administration,  and  not  to  impose  either  on 
tkemflslves  or  foreifpers,  ^at  this  census  is  taken.    It  is  published  is  a  wofk* 
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given  out  by  imperial  authority,  called  the  Ta-tsiog-hwuy-teen,  or  ^^CoHeeic 
of  statutes  for  the  present  dynasty,"  where  the  various  arrBngeiiients,fori 
direction  of  the  six  tribunals,  are  fully  particularized.     Under  the  itemofn-r^ 
nue,  the  account  of  the  population  occurs;  and  as  this  work  has  been  pubLv 
at  difierent  periods,  it  affords  a  criterion  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  poiHikiic 
through  successive  years. 

Now  the  question  occurs,  Are  these  official  documents  to  be  beUeTed,or£< 
they  not  ?  When  any  European  government  orders  a  census  to  be  made.:}. 
publishes  a  state  paper,  declaring  that  such  and  such  is  the  result  of  it: 
researches  sad  calculations,  it  is  generally  believed.  No  one  objects  to  tbe^^ 
ment,  on  the  ground  of  that  government  professing  the  religion  of  the  Rcc.^ 
or  Greek  church,  or  professing  no  religion  at  all ;  but  since  it  is  a  vam: 
mere  civil  polity,  with  which  they  must  have  a  much  better  acquaintaooeii 
others  can  possibly  have,  they  are  allowed  to  make  their  own  statemeoi!!. 
are  believed  accordingly.  In  negotiating  with  foreign  powers,  or  io  inaosf. 
matters  which  immediately  concern  their  individual  interests,  the  Chioe^e 
sometimes  practice  deception ;  but,  in  matters  of  sober  fact  and  actual  oln- 
tion,  we  do  not  see  why  the  Chinese  should  not  be  credited  as  well  as  uti  c 
We  receive,  without  scruple,  their  account  of  the  number  of  their  provh(- 
counties,  and  districts;  the  aggregate  of  their  officers,  and  the  amouDtofu'- 
revenue;  and  why  not  take  their  estimate  of  the  population  ?  at  least,  umiv 
can  find  one  made  by  those  who  have  better  opportunities  of  ascertaiDirri 
iacL  It  will  not  do  for  us,  who  have  only  supposition  to  guide  us,  to  my. 
with  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  counting  the  people  every  year,  and  ^  * 
such  efficient  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  We  may  make  some  dedoca^ 
for  the  extravagance  of  eastern  nations,  and  receive  with  caution  the  staten^  - 
of  different  years,  which  we  can  compare  together,  and  endeavor  to  aseim' 
the  rate  of  increase;  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  call  them  liars, till  vtx 
prove  them  to  have  erred  wilfully  in  this  matter. 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  the  various  estirr- 
which  have  been  given  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  with  the  authoritk^ 
which  they  rest,  in  order  that  a  complete  view  may  be  formed  of  the  pi^ 
growth,  and  present  state,  of  the  Chinese  population. 
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The  above  items  are  taken  from  regular  Chinese  works,  and  depend  ob^ 
authority  of  official  documents.  By  these,  it  will  be  seen,  that  before  tbe  It"' 
conquests,  when  the  Chinese  dwelt  under  their  native  emperors,  tbe  popular  > 
amounted  to  60,000,000:  and  that  after  the  invasion  of  the  empire,  by  then]- 
of  the  present  dynasty,  the  population  suddenly  fell  off  to  twenty  or  tti' 
inillions;  at  which  state  it  continued  for  fifty  years,  when  it  graduallv  rose,^ 
it  reached  a  hundred,  and,  subsequently,  three  hundred  and  odd  niiiiioDs>  I 
order  to  account  for  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  wais'i'' 
took  place  on  the  transfer  of  the  empire  into  new  hands,  greatly  diminished  i'' 
number  of  the  people :  that,  for  scores  of  years,  a  great  part  of  tbe  emp^ 
remained  unsubdued,  on  which  account,  the  Tartars  could  not  reckon  on  ti^ 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  western  provinces  as  their  subjects;  andi^^^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  dynasty,  the  revenue  was  levied  in  ^' 
shape  of  a  capitation  tax,  which,  of  course,  led  a  great  number  to  evade  enn-^ 
ment,  lest  they  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  impost  demanded  by^'^ 
government  officers.  Hence,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  great  i<il'||^ 
ofiT  in  the  population,  during  the  first  years  of  the  present  dynasty,  and  ibrui^ 
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amazing  difference  liotween  the  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  year  of  Kang-he,  when 
the  capitation  tax  was  removed,  and  converted  into  a  land  tax.  Indeed  con- 
sidering the  change  of  measures,  adopted  by  the  government,  it  was  rather  to 
he  expected  that  the  retunis  for  the  following  year,  would  exhibit  an  increase 
of  twenty  instead  of  five  millions;  as  all  those  who  had  been  previously  deterred 
Irom  giving  in  their  names,  had  now  every  motive  for  concealment  removed, 
and  would  willingly  allow  the  registration  of  their  signatures. 

From  the  year  1711  to  the  year  1753,  a  period  of  forty-two  years,  the  popu- 
lation appears  to  have  advanced,  from  twenty-eight  millions  and  a  half  to  a 
hundred  and  three  millions.    This  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  in  the  way 
above  mentioned,  and  partly  by  the  gradual  increase  of  the  popu ration.    This 
increase  will  not  appear  very  great,  if  it  be  considered,  that  an  excess  of  three 
per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  births  over  the  deaths,  will  make  the  population 
treble  itself  in  the  time  specified.    The  next  increase,  according  to  the  official 
returns,  is  of  a  like  character:  viz.  from  102,328,258  in  1753,  to  307,467,200,  in 
1792;  or  a  triple  sum  in  about  forty  years.    And,  when  we  consider,  that 
during  these  two  periods  of  forty  years  each,  the  dominions  of  the  Tartar 
Chinese  monarch  were  extending,  and  more  and  more  persons  were  inscribed 
on  the  population  list ;  besides  the  perfect  tranquillity  which  the  empire  enjoyed 
during  the  whole  series  of  years,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  populatioii 
should  advance  at  such  a  rapid  rate. 
I        The  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Chinese,  doubtless,  contributed  much  to 
this  increase ;  for,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Confucius,  ^  of  the  three  dej^rees 
[    of  unfilial  conduct,  to  be  without  posterity,  is  the  greatest  ;**  hence  the  Chinese 
I    of  every  class  and  degree  marry  when  quite  young,  and  rejoice  in  nothing  so 
[    much  as  in  the  increase  of  their  families.    Added  to  the  strong  desire  of  issue, 
r    we  may  allude  to  the  bounties  offered  by  the  Tartar  rulers,  when  fully  estab* 
,    lished  in  the  dominion  of  the  empire,  proposing  grants  of  the  land  which  had 
been  previously  deserted  by  the  terrified  population,  to  any  who  would  settle 
^    down  and  cultivate  it ;  which  has  induced  many  to  spread  over  the  country, 
.    and  to  prosecute  the  quiet  and  healthy  arts  of  husbandry ;  by  which  their 
industry  has  been  exercised,  and  their  increase  promoted ;  until  now  the  whole 
land  is  full  of  inhabitants,  and  they  arc  bursting  their  bonds  on  every  side. 
From  1792  to  1812,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  increase  has  been  incon* 
'    siderable  compared  with  former  years,  being  only  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  and 
,    scarcely  an  addition  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.    This  diminution  in  the  rate 
'    of  increase,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  previous  to  1812,  may  be  accounted 
for,  partially  by  the  growth  of  emigration,  and,  more  fully,  by  the  inirodueium 
*    of  opium,  which,  since  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  has  been  smuggled 
into  the  country,  at  an  enormous  rate.    Those  who  have  not  seen  the  efiects  of 
,    opium  smoking,  in  the  eastern  worid,  can  hardly  form  any  conception  of  its 
p     injurious  results  on  the  health,  energies,  and  lives  of  those  who  indulge  in  it. 
The  debilitating  of  the  constitution,  and  the  shortening  of  life,  are  ^ure  to  fol- 
low, in  a  few  years,  after  the  practice  has  been  commenced ;  as  soon  and  as 
certainly,  if  not  much  more  so,  than  is  seen  to  be  the  case  with  those  unhappy 
persons,  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.    The  dealers  in  opium 
are  little  aware  how  much  harm  they  are  the  instruments  of  doing,  by  carrying 
on  this  demoralizing  and  destructive  traffic ;  but,  the  difference  between  the 
increase  of  the  Chinese  people,  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  opium, 
ought  to  open  their  eyes,  and  lead  them  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  are 
not  accountable  for  the  diseases  and  deaths  of  all  those,  who  have  sufiered  by 
its  introduction.    And  if  it  be  true  that  the  Chinese  increased  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  cent  per  annum,  before  the  commencement  of  the  traffic,  and  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent  per  annum,  since,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  consider, 
whether  the  deficiency  is  not  to  be  attributed,  ui  some  degree,  to  opium,  and 
the  guilt  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  those  who  are  instnimental  in  introducinff  it. 
They  may  flatter  themselves  that  if  the  growth  of  population  were  not  thus 
checked  by  the  introduction  of  opium,  its  increase  would  be  curtailed  by  wan 
or  pestilences ;  or  the  superabundant  populace  would  perish  by  famine,  and 
juuration  effect  what  opium  would  not  accomplish.    Still,  whatever  cause 
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Might  contribute  to  the  balancing  of  the  population  with  the  mesw  of  nb& 
tenee,  human  life  could  not  be  sacrificed,  witliout  blame  being  attached  kc- 
where ;  and  blame,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  tbe  evil  which  might  vs.. 
from  the  measure. 

In  addition  to  the  official  renims  of  the  population  aboTC  gifeD^tbeRip 
others  furnished  by  different  European  writers,  which  as  they  appear t>  •> 
derived  firom  native  sources,  deserve  some  notice  here.    They  are  the  ibUo*^ 


Ami«(*i  MtiiMta,  tor  Uw  ymw  1743,  UMmoCIng  to  157^1,755 

OnMMr>fe       do.         -       -         1762,  dow  ]98;314,553 

Morri«oa*i     do.         -       -         1790,  do.  143,125,334 

^     Bunatoa't    do.         -       -         1793,  do.  333,000,000 

With  roBpeet  to  tbe  first  it  will  be  seen  that  it  ezhibita  a  sreater  popokt 
in  1743,  than  is  found  by  the  ofilcial  returns  to  have  existed  in  1723^  Ar. 
profoasco  to  have  drawn  his  estimate  of  the  population  from  the  Ta-tsiDe-) - 
tung-cbe,  **  an  account  of  what  is  essential  to  be  known  respecting  Cbim,"  ps. 
Ushed  in  the  eighth  year  of  Keen-limg,  A.  D.  174^}.  Grosier,  who  seeoifl  uu'. 
**  to  justify  the  assertion  of  the  learned  misnonary,  and  to  free  him  from  all  ^s- 
picion  of  exaggeration,"  enters  more  into  detail  respecting  Aniiot's  estiroaR.L' 
remarks  that  the  Yih-tung-che  shows  only  the  number  of  the  jin-tiog,  or 'j^* 
who  are  taxable  in  each  province,  which  amounted  to  28,516,488 ;  aod  ast:-^ 
are  the  heads  of  families,  Grosier  suggests  that  Amiot  multiplied  these  bn 
in  order  to  show  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  whole  empire,  thus  mu 
143,582,440 ;  then  including  the  inhabitants  of  FAh-keen,  about  seven  miLv 
which  he  bad  before  omitted,  and  the  civil  and  military  ofiicers,  licend,  ^^ 
he  makes  the  sum  total  amount  to  157,901,755.  This,  however,  is  a  ?prT!> 
aatiafactory  method  of  ascertaining  the  population  of  a  great  country;  aodv- 
not  warrant  us,  on  the  ground  of  such  calculations  to  call  in  qaeetioo  - 
authority  of  official  returns.  But  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Amiot,  or  hit  fi>^ 
Grosier  for  him,  has  entirely  mistaken  the  case.  Jin-ting  is  not  the  expra^n 
employed  to  designate  famUiu  in  Chinese  statistical  woiis,  but  sieii;  the  vi' 
for  famUiea  being  boo,  **  doors,"  in  distinction  from  kow,  **  mouths,'*  whki:: 
the  proper  word  for  individuals.  Again,  the  work  to  which  he  refos,  tb^^' 
published  in  1743,  may  refer  to  a  census  of  the  population  at  a  previous  <^' 
and  thus  nearly  synchronize  with  the  census  given  in  the  year  1711,  wbkii*: 
have  seen  by  authentic  records  to  have  been  28,605»716. 

Grosier's  own  enumeration  was  taken  from  an  estimate  of  the  popoliiioBS 
*the  tribunal  of  lands,"  at  Peking,  which  was  made  in  the  twenty-serenifa  ^'^' 
of  Keen-lung,  A.  D.  1762,  and  was  received  in  France  in  1779.  It  was  wii^ 
both  in  Chinese  and  in  French,  and  was  translated  into  the  latter  at  Pc^ 
By  this  estimate  it  appears  that  the  population  amounted  to  198^214,553.  l/^ 
this  we  may  remark,  that  Grosier  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  eoosi^^ 
the  work  referred  to,  but  only  an  extract  from  it,  or  a  translation  of  it  ^^^ 
possible,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  some  mistake,  either  in  the  Bomivf'^ 
the  date.  Still  as  the  census  is  pkiced  between  the  years  1753,  when  tbept^ 
ulation  was  102,328,256,  and  1798,  when  it  was  307,467,200,  the  invats^ 
number  of  198,214,553  is  not  an  unlikely  estimate. 

The  account  published  by  Dr.  Morrison,  in  his  view  of  China  for  pbiloltf]f^ 
purposes,  exhibits  the  population  as  amounting  to  143»125^25  in  179(L  T^* 
estimate  was  taken  from  a  new  edition  of  the  Ta-tsing-yih-tung-cbe>  ^^^ '* 
complete  statistical  account  of  the  empire  under  the  present  dynasty,"  pobb^ 
about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Keen-lunff,  probably  A.  D.  1790;  wbicbi^uf 
identical  work  referred  to  by  Amiot,  only  a  later  edition.  The  editioD  viu^ 
Dr.  Morrison  consulted,  exhibits  the  original  amount  of  the  populatioo, ttoi' 
beginning  of  the  present  dynasty,  and  then  the  increase  since  that  me-  J^ 
first,  says  Dr.  Morrison,  was  probably  about  A.  D.  1644,  and  the  last  about  l*^ 
In  a  note  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  page.  Dr.  Morrison  observes,  <<  that  tbe  v«n| 
itself  does  not  state  what  the  time  of  the  origin^  census  was ;  that  it  wtf  *<  ^ 
beipnning  of  the  present  dynasty  rests  on  the  veital  authority  of  tiK  atfif^ 
Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  work  states  the  precise  time  when  tbe  »^ 
eensuB  was  made ;  we  only  know  that  it  was  taken  prior  to  tba  publieiu** 
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the  book  in  1790,  but  how  long  previous  to  that  date  we  are  not  aware.    The 

dates,  therefore,  of  1G44,  for  the  first,  and  1790  for  the  second,  are  merely 

hypothetical ;  and,  as  much  depends  on  the  ]>eriod  whep  a  given  census  was 

taken,  we  cannot,  in  estimating  a  population  which  is  constantly  and  rapidly 

increasing,  take  a  census  without  date,  and  oppose  it  to  the  authority  of  those 

the  dates  of  which  are  clearly  ascertained.    The  first  census  quoted  by  Dr. 

Morrison  is  27,241,129 ;  while  the  second  amounts  to  143,125,225.    Now  if  we 

refer  to  tlie  official  returns,  the  dates  of  which  are  determined  in  a  foregoing 

page,  we  shall  find  that  about  the  year  1711,  the  population  amounted  to 

28,605,716,  which  is  not  far  from  the  first  statement  furnished  by  Dr.  Morrison  ; 

neither  does  it  differ  very  materially  from  the  number  of  jin-ting,  or  men, 

quoted  by  Amiot,  and  which  he  has  mistaken  for  families,  and  multiplied  to 

157,301,755.    The  probability  therefore  is,  that  as  both  Amiot  and  Morrison 

consulted  the  Yib-tung-che,  only  in  two  separate  editions,  the  number  quoted 

by  the  French  missionary,  and  the  first  estimate  produced  by  Dr.  Morrison, 

refer  to  one  and  the  same  period ;  and  that  that  period,  instead  of  being  1644, 

as  supposed  by  Dr.  Morrison,  or  1723,  as  Amiot  imagined,  was  most  likely  the 

intermediate  date  of  1710,  which  would  make  it  agree  with  the  estimate  given 

of  the  population  for  the  following  year  in  the  Ta-tsing*hwuy-teen,  quoted 

above.    Dr.  Morrison's  second  estimate  of  143,125,225  need  not  be  placed 

exactly  in  1790,  because  the  work  in  which  il  was  found  appeared  about  that 

time :  it  might  as  well  be  assigned  to  the  middle  as  the  close  of  Keen-lung's 

reign,  and  fall  more  about  the  year  1765,  which  would  allow  for  the  gradual 

increase  of  the  people  from  102,328,258  in  1753,  to  143,125,225,  twelve  years 

aflerwards.    Besides  the  indefiniteness  of  the  dates  in  the  account  furnished  by 

Dr.  Morrison,  there  are  some  inconsistencies  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  other 

returns,  or  with  the  state  of  the  country,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent 

page ;  it  is  due  to  Dr.  Morrison,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  statements  above 

given  were  published  in  1817 ;  and  that  in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  him,  and 

inserted  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  Report,  for  1829,  he  has  given  an  esti- 

inate  of  the  population  as  amounting  to  307,467,200,  in  1792. 

The  account  furnished  to  Sir  G.  Stauiiton,  by  the  Chinese  mandarin,  Chow- 
ta-jin,  has  been  frequently  referred  to,  and  not  a  little  reprobated  and  called  in 
question.    Malte  Brun  thinks,  that  because  the  numbers,  in  each  province,  are 
given  in  round  millions,  and  because,  in  two  provinces,  the  number  of  millions 
is  precisely  the  same,  that,  therefore,  the  whole  document  is  a  fiibrication.    But» 
how  can  these  be  considered  as  the  marks  of  fabrication  ?    The  mandarin  pro- 
fessed to  derive  his  information  from  a  particular  friend  at  Peking,  and  merely 
gave  it  as  a  general  estimate,  without  entering  into  particulars  on  the  -subject ; 
and  this  is,  by  no  means,  an  uncommon  case  with  ourselves.    The  populatioa 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  or  Spain,  is  frequently  given  in  round  millions, 
without  the  specification  of  the  units,  except  when  a  census  is  particularly 
demanded  or  published  by  government ;  and  when  a  population  is  thus  roundly 
stated,  it  does  not  throw  discredit  on  the  whole,  to  say,  that  two  different 
regions,  Austria  and  France,  for  instance,  contain  the  same  number  of  millions. 
With  regard  to  Sir  G.  Staunton's  informant,  we  may  look  upon  his  statement, 
as  entitled  to  credit,  as  far  as  general  estimates  go ;  and  while  it  does  not  profess 
to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  population,  we  may  take  it  as  corroborating 
or  explaining  some  coteroporaneous  statement  derived  from  more  authentic 
sources.    Now  this  account  of  the  population  was  delivered  to  Sir  G.  Staunton, 
in  1792,  and  does  not  materially  differ  from  an  official  return,  published  in  the 
same  year,  which  makes  the  population  amount  to  307,467,200 ;  and,  considering 
that  the  one  was  a  rough  guess,  in  round  numbers,  and  the  other,  the  result  of 
a  minute  investigation,  we  need  not  he  surprised  at  the  discrepancy  that  appears 
in  the  aggregate.    The  two  together  are  sufficient,  however,  to  prove  that  the 
population  of  China,  at  that  period,  exceeded  three  hundred  millions. 

On  the  following  page  the  reader  is  presented  with  a  comparative  statennent 
of  the  number  of  inhabitants  ia  each  province,  according  to  the  various 
accounts. 
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With  regard  to  the  lists  of  the  [KipulHtion  here  presented,  published  ■■  nrii'i^ 
periods,  and  adduced  by  different  writers,  we  miiy  observe,  thai  llie  wf«l. 
third,  aod  eevenib  columns,  beinr  extracted  from  official  documents  wiili  iH 
dates  annexed,  may  be  considered  aa  most  worthy  of  regard :  and,  by  i  s"-  I 
parisoD  of  these  three,  it  will  bo  ueen  that,  in  almost  all  the  items,  as  well«i= 
the  Bums  total,  they  advance  in  a  progressive  ratio,  from  1711  to  175^3*-  I 
IBIS.  It  is  B  matter  of  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  fiimiah  the  particuliM^' 
the  census  taken  in  1792,  and  extracted  by  Dr.  Morrison  frtttn  the  Ti-w"-'- 
bwny-teen,  but  the  aggregate  307,467,200  corresponds  with  that  systeni  of  pn' 
gressive  increase,  which  has  evidently  been  going  on  in  China,  for  the  !■«  "<^ 
tury.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  various  proriow 
in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  columns,*  ia  in  such  proporlions  aa  we  mi.* 
anticipate  from  the  population  of  the  respective  regions  as  exhibited  Id  t^ 
second,  third,  and  seventh  columns  ;  considering  that  some  of  the  proviowf  ur 
more  fertile  than  others,  and  therefore  produce  more,  both  in  money  wd  tui 
From  these  considerations,  therefore,  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  ihil 'a' 
throe  columns  above  referred  to,  exhibit  the  most  authentic  and  credible  kcuou 
of  the  population,  at  the  periods  specified. 

Next  to  them  in  importance  and  credibility  is  the  account  given  by  Gtv^^' 
and  the  rough  sketch  brought  home  hy  Sir  G.  Staunton,  in  the  filth  and  ^'^ 
columns.  Orosier'a  account  exhibits  a  progrcsdive  increase  in  the  viri"* 
provinces,  such  qs  we  might  expect  to  find,  and  thus  greatly  conoborami  "i^ 
statements  which  precede  and  follow,  in  the  third  and  seventh  colunim.  1'^ 
estimate  brought  home  by  Sir  G.  Staunton  tends  in  some  measure  to  ibe  W 
end,  though  as  a  round  statement,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  exceed  in  ■cruru'' 
and  is  merely  introduced  to  show  the  general  opinion  entertained  by  Chine* 
officers,  respecting  the  population. 

We  are  sorry,  however,  to  observe,  that  we  cannot  derive  bo  much  sdwn'V' 
from  the  censuses  in  the  firsi  and  fourth  columns ;  inasmuch  as,  in  ki'^"' 
points,  they  differ  from  every  other  account  of  the  population,  and  from  '^ 
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is  known  of  the  state  of  the  country.    In  the  first  column,  it  will  be  obseryed 
that  DO  inhabitants  are  assigned  to  Shan-tung,  though  that  is  so  near  the  seat  of 
government,  and  has  always  been  considered  a  fertile  and  populous  region ; 
-while,  however,  the  first  column  exhibits  Shan-tung  as  entirely  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  the  fourth  column,  derived  from  the  same  authority,  presents  the 
same  province  as  swarming  with  more  than  25,000,000  of  inhabitants.    During 
all  this  time,  however,  the  province  of  Canton,  which  for  the  last  century  has 
been  the  seat  of  foreign  commerce,  has  been  nearly  stationary ;  both  columns 
exhibiting  that  province  as  containing  a  little  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants; 
when  it  is  well  known  that  Canton  is  one  of  the  most  populous  regions  of  the 
enfipire,  and  possesses  between  the  provincial  city  and  Macao,  more  inhabitants 
than  are  assigned  to  the  whole  province.    Again,  Yun-nan,  which  is  known  to 
be  deficient  in  population,  and  which  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
dynasty  but  imperfectly  subjected  to  the  Tartar  yoke,  is  said  in  the  first  and 
fourth  columns  to  contain  more  than  double  the  population  of  Canton  ;  while 
the  neighboring  province  of  Kwei-chow,  which  is  similarly  circumstanced, 
contained  according  to  the  first  census  but  51,089,  and  according  to  the  next 
estimate  of  the  same  writer  nearly  3,000,000.    Thei'e  is  also  much  inconsistency 
with   regard  to  the  returns  for  Fdh-keen  ;  the  population  of  that  region  con- 
tained according  to  the  fourth  column  but  1,684,528 ;  while  we  may  venture  to 
say,  that  there  are  a  million  emigrants  from  Fah-keen  in  various  parts  of  the 
Chinese  coast,  and  the  Malayan  archipelfigo,  and  more  than  ten  times  that 
number  in  the  proviuce  itself.    Lastly,  the  province  of  Hoo-pih,  in  the  centre 
of  China,  fertile,  populous,  and  one  of  the  first  that  submitted  to  the  Tartar 
yoke,  is  rated  at  469,927  in  the  first  column,  and  at  24,604,369  in  the  fourth 
columu.    These  incongruities  compel  us  to  hesitate  respecting  the  estimates  in 
question,  and  incline  us  to  depend  more  implicitly  on  those  accounts  the  dates 
of  which  are  certain,  and  the  items  consistent  with  each  other. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  from  what  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  author 
inclines  to  receive  the  highest  estimate  that  has  been  given  of  the  Chinese 
population,  and  to  rate  it  at  361,221,900 :  and  thus  after  the  fullest  consideration 
of  all  that  has  been  said  on  either  side  of  the  subject, — after  the  most  patient 
investigation  of  native  documents,— and  after  extensive  inquiries  and  observa- 
tions among  the  people  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction which  forces  itself  upon  him,  that  the  population  of  China  Proper  is  as 
above  stated;  besides  upwards  of  a  million  more  for  the  inhabitants  of  Formosa, 
and  the  various  tribes  of  Chinese  Tartary,  under  the  sway  of  the  emperor  of 
China. 

If  the  population  of  China  really  amount  to  such  overwhelming  numbenr, 
then  what  a  distressing  spectacle  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian 
philanthropist.    Three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  human  beings  huddled 
together  in  one  country,  under  the  sway  of  one  despotic  monarch,  influenced 
by  the  same  delusive  philosophy,  and  bowing  down  to  the  same  absurd  super- 
stition.   One  third  of  the  human  race,  and  one  half  of  the  heathen  world,  held 
by  one  tie,  and  bound  by  one  spell ;  one  million  of  whom  are  every  month 
dropping  into  eternity,  untaught,  unsanctified,  and,  as  far  as  we  know — unsaved. 
How  unaccountable  it  appears  that  one  individual  should  be  allowed  to  fetter 
the  minds  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  immortal  men,  and  to  forbid  the  introduction 
of  evangelical  liberty.    How  distressing  to  think,  that  this  nation  has  been  for 
ages  in  its  present  demoralized  and  degraded  condition,  with  no  light  beaming 
on  the  people,  but  that  derived  from  atheism  and  polytheism,  with  now  and 
then  an  obscure  ray  from  a  questionable  form  of  Christianity.     If  we  were 
sure  that  this  state  of  things  would  always  continue,  or  that  the  Gospel  was  not 
destined  at  an  early  period  to  subjugate  and  renovate  China,  we  might  almost 
be  led  to  grow  weary  of  such  an  unimproving  and  unimprovable  world.    To 
see  the  demon  of  darkness  reigning  in  one  soul  is  painful ;  but  to  see  him  ram- 
pant over  a  whole  nation,  and  that  nation  constituting  one  third  of  the  human 
race,  is  beyond  measuFe  distressing,  and  might  well  induce  one  to  exclaim : 
*  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might 
weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  this  people ! ' 
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There  are,  doubtless,  amongst  sach  a  vast  concourse  of  fauman  betr? 
DumberB,  who  according  to  the  light  they  have,  lead  tolerably  decent  IWefL  a 
it  regards  moral  and  social  duties ;  but  they  must  all  be  destitute  of  ri^iTier) 
of  divine  and  eternal  things.  And  where  these  fundamental  truths  are  misapv!- 
bended,  there  c-an  be  little  hope  of  the  claims  of  human  relations  being  propn^ . 
sustained.  In  fact,  experience  forces  upon  those  who  have  had  tbe  moet  fR<\^Az.  I 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  them,  the  unwelcome  truth,  that  amongau^ 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  **  there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one :  there  b  m- 
that  understandeth ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God ;  they  are  til  gone  -n 
of  the  way,  they  are  toother  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that  6k 
good,  no,  not  one.    Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  with  their  toogiMs  V 
nave  used  deceit;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips;  whose  mouth  isfu^ 
cursing  and  bitterness ;  their  feet  are  swift  to  sbed  blood ;  destractkn  v 
misery  are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  knowD;''  n 
why — ^but  because,  **  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  ?  "    Now,  if  it  > 
true,  that  they  have  **a]l  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;"  \ii 
**  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,"  and  that  "  without  far! 
is  impossible  to  please  €rod;"  if  they  cannot  <' call  on  him  in  whom  therb 
not  believed,  nor  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard,  nor  hear  wiiL- 
a  preacher ;  '*  then,  how  wretched  must  be  the  condition,  and  how  dtsroal  i 
prospect  of  a  nation  of  sinners,  and  so  great  a  nation,  involved  in  one  coniif': 
ruin  with  ourselves,  and  yet  ignorant  of  the  only  way  of  salvation.   Wean: 
warranted  by  divine  revelation  to  conclude,  that  wilful  and  determined  sio^'^ 
will  be  forgiven  without  an  interest  in  the  great  atonement;  and  we  haus 
reason  to  imagine,  that  such  interest  can  be  obtained,  by  adalt  trauagrts^v' 
without  a  knowledge  of,  and  faith  in,  the  Divine  Mediator.    How  truly  affer::^ 
and  heart-rending  is  it,  therefore,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  Tf 
should  be  shut  up  together,  under  one  tyrannical  government,  whose  exctu*' 
policy  forbids  all  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  whose  proud  self-sufficie: 
imagines  their  native  institutions  fully  adequate  to  all  the  requirements  of ' 
present  and  the  future  world.    Really,  if  the  aposde  Paul,  speaking  under 'i 
influence  of  inspiration,  could  express  himself  so  feelingly  and  so  stroor 
relative  to  God*s  ancient  people,  as  to  '^  wish  himself  separated  from  Cfari&i 
his  brethren  and  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh  ;'*  and  if  his  *^  heart's  dem- 
and prayer  to  God  for  Israel  was,  that  they  might  be  saved;"  then,«r^^ 
Christians  in  the  present  day,  may  be  excused  for  feeling  strongly  od  -' 
subject  of  China's  danger,  and  for  panting  eagerly  after  China''8  salvatioiL 

But  the  population  of  China,  in  its  present  condition,  not  only  distress^' 
appals  the  mind.  The  man,  who  shall  set  himself  to  reform  his  bouaeboltl 
to  enlighten  his  neighborhood,  has  assigned  himself  a  task  of  some  difficaJrj:)' 
one  of  proportionate  ease,' compared  with  the  great  object  of  arousing  a  ^b^' 
nation,  turning  tbe  current  of  popular  opinion,  and  bringing  the  mass  of  ap^*' 
pie  to  think  aright  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  difficulty  is  increased,  bo« 
ever,  when  the  reform  of  such  a  nation  is  attempted,  and  that  in  opposinoD  i 
early  and  long  cherished  prejudices,  backed  by  all  the  array  of  poliucal  po*^'- 
And  philosophical  cunning.  Where  shall  we  begin,  or  where  can  we  hop?' 
end  the  Herculean  task?  And  what  propordon  do  our  present  means &'■• 
effibrts  bear  to  the  end  in  view  ?  Some  score  of  individuals,  is  si)  tbti  '- 
churches  of  England  and  America  now  devote  to  the  conversion  of  Chioi- 
one  thousand  persons  are  thereby  brought  under  instruction,  and  not  moretii:' 
ten  converted  every  year.  This  is  a  very  small  proportion,  and  protracted  V' 
be  the  period,  ere  we  can  expect  at  such  a  rate  to  succe^.  Could  we  bno: 
one  thousand  individuals  under  instruction  every  day,  and  give  them  od\)  * 
day's  teaching  each,  it  would  take  one  thousand  years  to  bring  all  die  popul« 
tion  of  China  thus  under  the  sound  of  the  G^)8pe] ;  and  if  even  ten  of  ^ 
separate  thousands  were  every  day  converted  to  God,  it  would  require  oa] 
hiindred  thousand  years  to  make  all  these  mighty  bests  savingly  acquainwi 
with  divine  truth.  This  is  a  startling  view  of  the  matter ;  but  a  more  afiecflo? 
consideration  still,  is,  that  the  ranks  of  heathenism  are  increasing  at  a  tboitfww 
aold  greater  ratio,  than  we  can  expect,  by  such  a  system  of  proselyting,  to  dim 
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them.  For,  even  allowing  an  increase  of  only  one  per  cent  per  annum,  on  the 
whole  population,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  thus  adding  three  and  a  half 
znillions,  yearly,  to  their  number ;  so  that  according  to  our  most  sanguine  calcu- 
lations, the  heathen  would  multiply  faster  than  they  could  be  brought  over  to 
Christianity.  Besides  which,  while  we  are  thus  aiming  to  rescue  a  few,  the 
many  are  still  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

Thus  the  very  magnitude  of  the  object  disheartens  and  depresses  the  mind. 
The  multitude  of  individuals  to  be  benefitted,  astonishes — and  the  distance  to 
ivhich  the  supposed  accomplishment  of  the  design  is  removed,  sickens^HM)  that 
men  of  common  mould,  and  the  usual  energies,  would  hardly  venture  on  such 
an  undertaking ;  and  Christians,  in  general,  despairing  of  success,  are  tempted 
to  restrain  prayer  before  God.    And  what  shall  we  say  to  these  things?    Shall 
"we  give  up  the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and  leave  the  Chinese  to  perish,  unpitied, 
and  unaided  ?    Clod  forbid.    It  must  be  remembered,  that  we  depend  not  on 
human  resources;  for  if  we  did,  we  never  should  have  attempted  the  work: 
,  and  had  we  thus  rashly  ventured  on  the  undertaking,  we  should  speedily  have 
,  sounded  a  retreat.    Our  hope  is  in  the  Father  of  Lights,  from  whom  cometh 
I  down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift,  and  with  whom  there  is  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  of  turning.    He  hath  said,  **  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the 
^word  hath  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  that 
unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall  swear."    And  hath  he 
said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  Hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  bring  it  to  pass  ? 
He  can  cause  a  nation  to  be  born  in  a  day,  and  even  the  conversion  of  so  great 
'  and  populous  a  nation  as  China,  is  not  beyond  the  compass  of  Almighty  power. 
Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ? 

But  God  does  not  need  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  miracle,  or  to  step  out  of 
'  the  way  of  his  ordinary  providence  to  accomplish  such  an  event.    The  plain 
preachmg  of  the  Gospel,  by  humble  unassuming  individuals,  accompanied  and 
'  blessed  by  the  powerful  energy  of  bis  Holy  Spirit,  will  accomplish,  in  due  time, 
'  the  desired  end ;  but,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  power  will,- after  all,  appear  to  be 
'   that  of  God,  and  not  of  men.    The  character  of  the  Grospel  is  diffwion  ,*  it  is 
'   compared  to  a  little  leaven  that  gradually  spreads  itself,  till  it  leavens  the  whole 
lump.    The  very  instinct  of  Christianity  is  propagaHon ;  and  no  sooner  does 
'    one  obtain  a  knowledge  of  divine  things  himself,  but  he  is  anxious  to  make  it 
>    known  to  others.    Thus  an  individual  converted  under  the  preaching  of  the 
'    word,  on  the  shores  of  China,  like  Andrew,  on  the  coast  of  Galilee,  first  finds 
I    out  his  own  brother  Simon,  and  tells  him  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    In  this  way, 
'    one  may  be  the  means  of  awakeniug  ten,  and  ten  of  communicating  the  same 
I    blessing  to  a  hundred ;  and  so  they  may  go  on,  without  any  miracle,  except  that 
'    of  grace,  spreading  and  increasing  in  a  tenfold  ratio,  till  a  district — a  county— -a 
'    province — and  the  whole  empire  is  evangelized.    In  this  view  of  the  case, 
I    numbers  no  longer  appal,  nor  difficulties  dishearten ;  and  though  China  con- 
tained double  the  amount  of  iahabiunts,  fenced  aiound  by  much  severer  res- 
)    trictions,  we  need  not  fear  attempting,  nor  despair  of  succeeding,  in  the  work  of 
evangelizing  that  people. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  something  in  the  very  abundance  of  the  population 
which  constitutes  a  ground  of  encouragement ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
empire,  though  numerous,  and  spread  over  eighteen  provinces,  must  be  consid- 
er^ as  a  great  whole ;  and  what  bears  on  the  political,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  condition  of  the  people,  bears  upon  them  as  a  whole.  Thus  China, 
though  vast,  is  under  one  despotic  form  of  government,  and  if  measures  could 
be  adopted  that  would  influence  the  ruler  of  so  vast  an  empire,  the  whole  mais 
of  his  subjects  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  afifected  thereby.  It  is  not  a 
fanatical  suggestion,  that  the  prayers  of  pious  Chrisdans,  on  behalf  of  the  "  Son 
of  Heaven,'*  would  be  heani  in  the  court  of  heaven,  particularly  if  all  the 
available  means  be  employed  to  inform,  enlighten,  and  affect  his  mind.  Hit  is  not 
impossible  that  a  remonstrance  drawn  up  by  Christian  missionaries,  may  reach 
the  *^  dragon  throne ;"  or,  that  a  devoted  and  zealous  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
should  get  introduced  to  court,  and  plead  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the 
imperial  ear:  and  though  the  expreasion  of  his  <<  holy  will "  might,  at  first,  prove 
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unfiivorable,  yet  the  repetition  of  such  attempts,  might,  in  time,  prove  succesB- 
ful ;  and  induce  the  government  to  grant  free  toleration  to  the  profession  of  real 
godliness,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  man,  who  should 
make  this  the  business  of  his  life,  and  expend  his  talents  and  energies  in  seek- 
ing such  an  introduction,  and  procuring  such  an  edict,  would  effect,  under  God, 
more  than  Archimedes  contemplateci^  when  he  speculated  upon  moving  the 
ivorld. 

But  the  Chinese  are  not  only  living  under  one  form  of  despotic  rule,  they 
possess,  likewise,  one  universal  language  and  literature.  It  is  a  remarkable 
/act,  that  notwithstanding  the  spoken  dialects  of  each  province  and  county  vaiy 
so  materially,  that  the  Chinese  of  different  districts  are  absolutely  unintelligible 
to  each  other ;  yet,  the  written  medium  of  the  whole  empire  is  easily  under- 
stood by  all,  and  writing  instead  of  speaking,  constitutes  the  universal  method 
of  exchanging  ideas.  The  Chinese  written  language,  being  syml)olica1,  and  the 
same  symbols  being  used  to  designate  certain  significations,  whatever  sounds 
be  attached  to  the  character,  each  instructed  person  readily  understands  a  book, 
though  he  may  use  a  different  dialect  from  the  writer.  It  is  remarkable, 
further,  that  not  only  are  the  same  signs  employed  for  certain  ideas,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  but  the  same  style  is  used.  The  disposal  of  tlie  characters,  as 
well  as  the  characters  themselves,  is  according  to  one  uniform  method ;  so  that 
a  person  able  to  write  well,  in  Chinese,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  native 
dialect,  is  intelligible  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  empire.  Yea,  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  Chinese  rule,  the  Chinese  character  and  style  are  understood,  and 
throughout  Cochin-China,  Corea,  and  Japan,  the  same  mode  of  writing  is 
current  and  legible.  Thus  a  book,  once  composed  in  the  customary  Chinese 
style,  if  intelligible  to  one  learned  man,  would  be  intelligible  to  all ;  and  might 
travel  among  the  hundreds  of  millions  inhabiting  south-eastern  Asia,  commu- 
nicating intelligence  throughout  the  whole  region.  What  a  stimulus  does  this 
afford  to  an  active  and  energetic  mind,  while  engaged  in  studying  the  Chinese 
language,  or  inditing  a  book  for  their  instruction,  that  he  is  doing  what  may  be 
available  to  the  benefit  of  so  many  millions,  and  that  to  the  latest  generation ! 
Such  a  book  needs  only  to  be  multiplied  and  circulated,  without  undergoing 
the  slighest  alteration,  in  order  to  enlighten  and  edify  one  third  of  the  human 
race. 

The  morals,  also,  of  this  numerous  people  have  one  striking  characteristic, 
and  their  religious  views  and  practices  are  precisely  similar  throughout  the 
empire.  When  a  man  has  studied  the  main  features  of  the  Chinese  character 
in  one  place  and  one  person,  he  has  studied  them  in  all ;  and  when  he  has 
discovered  a  train  of  argument  that  will  silence  the  philosophical  and  super- 
stitious objections  of  one  individual,  he  has  provided  himself  with  materials 
that  will  be  serviceable  on  all  occasions.  This  uniformity  and  un  variableness 
of  the  Chinese  mind  is  to  be  traced  to  their  possessing  one  set  of  opinions  on 
philosophy  and  religion ;  which  being  laid  down  in  their  ancient  books,  and 
stereotyped  from  age  to  age,  constitutes  the  public  and  universal  sentiment  on 
the  above  topics,  and  runs  through  the  whole  mass  of  society.  Hence  the 
missionary  finds  the  Chinese  always  using  the  same  arguments  and  starting  the 
same  objections,  which  having  been  often  answered  before,  may  be  easily 
replied  to  again.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  multiplicity  of  their  population 
dwindles  into  insignificance,  and  affords  an  advantage  to  the  missionary  not  to 
be  met  with  elsewhere. 

Whilst  considering  the  population  of  China  in  all  its  bearings,  it  may  bo  well 
to  observe,  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  encouraffement  from  its  very  increase. 
It  has  been  before  observed,  that  China,  partly  by  additions  to  tlie  number 
enrolled,  and  partly  bv  the  preponderance  of  births  over  deaths,  has  doubled 
its  population  several  times  during  the  last  century.  Such  has  been  the 
rapidity  and  extent  of  the  increase,  that  all  the  waste  lands,  within  the  empire, 
capable  of  cultivation,  have  been  occupied ;  and  the  surplus  population,  unable 
to  gain  a  subsistence  at  home,  have  been  compelled  to  emigrate  by  thousands 
every  year,  to  the  islands  and  countries  around.  Now  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants  is  still  increasing,  and  the  Chinese,  in  spite  of  their  exclusivB  and  resttic- 
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tive  By  stem,  are  bursting  forth  on  every  side,  and,  without  our  asking  it,  are 
coming  in  contact  with  Christians,  and  seeking  shelter  under  European  govern- 
ments, where  missionaries  may  labor  unimpeded  and  unprohibited  among 
them.  If  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate,  without  any  counteracting 
influence,  there  seems  nothing  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  crowding  into  the 
British  possessions  in  Hindostan,  and,  under  the  mild  and  just  sway  of  our 
Indian  rulers,  multiplying  still  more  fast  and  plentifully  than  they  have  done  in 
tlieir  own  country.  They  have  already  their  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Siam, 
and  will  soon  occupy  Birmah,  Pegu,  and  Assam.  They  have  long  colonized 
the  islands  of  the  Malayan  archipelago,  and  what  should  hinder  them  from 
pushing  on  to  New  Holland,  where  millions  of  acres  await  their  assiduous  and 
energetic  cultivation ;  while  the  extensive  and  fertile  regions  of  New  Guinea 
and  New  Ireland  lie  still  more  contiguous  to  their  mother  country.  A  nation 
increasing  as  does  the  Chinese,  cannot  be  long  confined  within  narrow  bounds, 
and  restriction  with  them  is  impossible.  Imperial  edicts  are  already  weak  and 
inefficient,  but  will  soon  be  flung  to  the  winds.  Hunger  cannot  be  controlled^ 
and  necessity  knows  no  law.  Let  but  another  age  roll  by,  and  China  double 
her  population  once  more,  and  her  very  increase  will  break  down  her  political 
barriers,  and  bring  her  myriads  in  contact  with  the  Christian  world.  Let 
vigorous  measures  be  taken  for  the  thorough  instruction  of  the  Chinese  emi- 
grants, and,  while  coming  adventurers  get  an  acquaintance  with  the  truth, 
returning  individuals  will  carry  with  them  what  they  have  learned ;  and  thus, 
within  and  without  the  limits  of  the  empire,  all  will  gradually  be  evangelized. 
The  multiplication  of  their  numbers,  therefore,  viewed  in  this  light,  presents  an 
encouraging  aspect,  and  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  period  as  not  far 
distant  when  China  shall  stretch  out  her  hands  imto  God. 


HISTORY   OF  THE   SCOTTISH   UNIVERSITIES. 

[Wk  hare  given  a  brief  account  of  the  Universities^f  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  In 
Vol.  Xni.,  pp.  328—334,  and  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  162—167.  In  the  present  paper,  we  shall 
present  the  most  material  facts  in  relation  to  the  history  and  existing  condition  of  the  re- 
maining Universities  of  North  Britain.] 

UNIVERSITY  OP  ST.  ANDREWa 

BISTORT. 

The  University  of  St  Andrews  was  founded  by  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  in  1411,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  papal  confirmation  in  I4I3, 
from  Benedict  XIII.  The  Bull  institutes  a  general  Study,  or  University,  for 
instruction  in  Theology,  canon  and  civil  Law,  Medicine,  and  the  Liberal  Arts, 
with  power  to  confer  degrees  on  such  candidates  for  these  honors  as  the  bishop 
might,  after  due  examination,  and  advising  with  the  doctors  and  masters  of  the 
University,  deem  to  be  worthy  of  them.  Other  Bulls  were  issued  by  Bene- 
dict, confirming  certain  privileges  bestowed  on  the  University  by  Bishop  Ward- 
law.    These  benefiictions  of  the  Church,  were  ratified  by  James  I.,  in  1432. 

The  infant  University,  thus  countenanced  by  the  Throne  and  the  Church,  ap- 
pears to  have  prospered.  Another  institution  of  a  similar  nature,  by  and  by 
arose.  This  was  the  college  of  St.  Salvator,  established  by  James  Kennedy, 
Bishop  of  the  see,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  about  1455,  and  in  favor 
of  which  new  grants  were  made  by  the  same  prelate,  and  by  Pius  II.,  in  1458. 
By  the  papal  Bull,  the  College  was  to  consist  of  a  provost,  a  licentiate,  a  baca- 
laureate,  four  masters  of  arts  and  priests,  and  six  scholars.  All  the  members 
of  college,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  licentiousness  of  Uie  day,  were  re- 
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quired  "  boneite  Tivere,  at  decet  eoeleMatticos,  iU  qaod  non  Inbeiiit  poUia 
concobioaa,  nee  sint  DocUTagi,  sive  brigaote8,aut  iXiis  noloiiis  crimimbus- 
tenti."  About  ten  years  after.  Paul  II.  honored  it  with  the  privilege  of  o» 
ferring  decrees  in  theology  and  the  arts. 

The  example  of  Bishops  Wardlaw  and  Kennedy  was  followed  by  digmii'^* 
wbo  succeeded  them.  In  1512,  Alexander  Stuart,  Archbishop  of  St  Anditn 
and  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  the  Metropolitan  church  in  that  city,  founded  -^ 
college  of  St.  Leonard,  which,  in  the  same  year,  received  the  royal  cod&iB' 
tioo,  and  the  usual  immunities  and  privileges.  It  was  to  consist  of  twentjli: 
persons.  All  the  members  were,  as  in  St.  SalTstor's,  to  Jive  within  the  ^ 
and  to  conform  to  certain  regulations,  roost  of  which  are  now  obsolete. 

In  1537,  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  the  see,  added  another  institsu, 
called  the  College  of  St.  Mart,  and  procured  for  it,  in  the  same  year,  the  ccr- 
firmation  of  Paul  III.  There  was  to  be  maintained  in  it  a  number  of  borsi 
to  be  nominated  by  the  archbishop ;  and  the  regents  and  soperiors  of  tbe  C> 
lege  were  privileged  to  confer  degrees.  In  1553,  John  Hamilton,  Arciibia 
of  the  diocese,  gave  a  new  establishment  to  the  College,  perfecting  tbe  v<s 
which  his  predecessor  had  begun.  It  was  to  consist  of  96  persons^  and  to  k 
exempted  from  all  public  burdens. 

All  these  Seminaries  continued  in  this  state,  till  1579,  with  the  excepdM^ 
the  founding  of  a  professorship  of  humanity  in  each  of  the  Colleges  of  St  St 
vator  and  St  Leonard,  at  an  uncertain  period  between  their  foondttioo  is 
1579.  They  certainly  contributed  to  uphold  the  institutions,  and  coDtinoeo: 
dominatioB  of  the  Romish  church,  but,  at  the  same  time,  diffused  knovl^ 
and  improvement  among  a  rude  and  illiterate  people.  In  1579,  at  the  insuss 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  and  under  the  authority  of  tbe  Kj; 
and  Parliament,  they  were  subjected  to  many  and  great  innovations.  T^ 
change,  known  by  the  name  of  **  Buchanan's  Reformation,**  was  iotrodoeeiii 
order  to  adapt  these  establishments  to  the  Reformed  religion.  It  is  not  oec» 
sarv,  however,  to  detail  these  changes,  as  they  were  afterwards  ffreatiy  isx- 
fied.  In  1668,  their  privileges  were  amplified,  by  the  institution  of  a  piofesa- 
ship  of  mathematics,  and  in  1721,  of  medicine. 

In  1747,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  the  two  Colleges  of  St  Salvatoi,  d 
St  Leonard  were  united.  The  union  took  place  in  consequence  of  an  ^t» 
ment  entered  into  for  the  purpose  between  the  masters  and  professors  of  tbe  f^ 
Seminaries,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  fundu  at  once  to  forM 
for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair.  TheOSr 
ute  ordained,  that  the  United  College  should  consist  of  one  principal  and  tk 
following  professorships ;— one  of  Greek,  three  of  Philosophy,  one  of  Hanita:- 
ty,  (Latin,)  one  of  Civil  History,  one  of  Mathematics,  and  one  of  Medicift 
sixteen  bursars  on  the  original  foundations,  together  wiUi  such  as  bave  bea 
since,  or  may  hereafter  be  added  on  the  original  foundation,  and  the  necetf! 
servants.    All  the  funds  were  joined  into  one  common  stock. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  of  St  Andrews,  have  manifested  great  seal  in  b^ 
cause  of  literature  and  science.  In  1811,  they  resolved  that  their  medical  da^ 
which  had  not  been  very  efficient,  should  be  a  chair  for  instruction  in  tbe  ^ 
ciples  of  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chemistry.  A  fund  was  created  to  meet  tit 
expense  of  chemical  apparatus  and  class  experiments.  About  IBIS-^^^ 
class  for  political  economy  was  opened  by  the  professor  of  Moral  Pbilosop^J< 
which  has  been  well  attended.  In  1825-6,  the  United  College  original^  ^ 
lectnreship  in  Natural  History,  appropriating  twenty-five  guineas  to  tbe  ieciflt^ 

CHAEITABLX  FOUflDATIONS. 

In  the  United  College,  there  are  22  foundations  fbr  borsaries ;  their  benefits 
extended  to  75  students ;  their  aggregate  value  is  about  £900  per  ans^ 
There  are  14  of  £20  each;  four  of  £15 ;  two  of  £14 ;  about  40  of  £10;  ^^^ 
tween  £10  and  £5 ;  and  one  of  £5.  Of  these  bursaries,  21  are  given  br  g^oe- 
ral  competition ;  eight  are  given  by  competition  of  the  Madras  school;  {wo^  : 
at  St  Andrews  in  1832,  by  Andrew  Belli  D.D.);  seven  4tfe  given  bj  tbe  i»  ! 
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▼ersity  and  the  United  College ;  and  the  rest  by  private  patrons.    Sir  Alexan* 
der  Ramsay  is  patron  of  the  13  Ramsay  bursaries,  value  £20  each. 

In  St.  Mary's  College,  there  are  seven  foundations  for  bursaries ;  their  bene- 
fit is  extended  to  17  individuals ;  their  aggregate  snnual  value  is  about  £200. 
There  is  one  of  £18 ;  there  are  two  of  £15;  ten  between  £15  and  £10 ;  three 
of  XIO,  and  there  is  one  of  £7.  The  fees  hitherto  exacted  for  the  degrees  of 
S.  A.  and  M.  A.,  have  been  abolished. 

OKNKRAL   4DHIlfl8TKA.TI0N. 

The  ordinary  affairs  of  the  University  are  administered  by  the  Senatns 
Academic  us,  which  consists  of  the  rector,  two  principals,  the  professors  in 
St.  Mary's  College,  and  the  professors  of  Humanity,  Greek,  Logic,  Moral  Phi- 
losopbv.  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Civil  History,  and  JM^dicine,  in  the 
United  College.  The  Chancellor  is  appointed  by  the  Senatus  Academicus. 
T*he  rector  is  chosen  annually,  by  the  professors  and  students  cives,*  whose 
choice  is  limited  to  the  professors  of  Divinity  and  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  to  the  principal  of  the  United  College. 


orricKRS  or  tbk  uRrviKsiTT. 


El§eUd, 
1839 


Chanceilor,  Robert  Vise.  Melville, 

RectOTf  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.  H., 

Dean  of  the  FactUty  of  ArU,  A.  AndenoB,  LL.  D., 

JAbrariany  Rev.  James  Macbenn/M.  A. 

Frinitr,  Q.  S.  Tuilis,  Cupar-Fife. 

Uniied  CoUege. 

Principal,  Sir  David  Brewster,  1838 

Ckair$,              /neata^mtfj.  JtnaiuUim 

HiananUy,  Thomas  Gillespie,  LL.  D.  1836 

Oreek,  Andrew  Alexander,  M.  A.,  1890 

MaihematicSf  Thomas  Duncan,  M.  A.  1820 

Logic  and  Rhetoric,  James  Hunter,  LL.  D.  1801 

Moral  Philofophy,  etc.,  Geo.  Cook,  D.  D.,  18:28 

Natural  PkUosqpky,  Adam  Anderson,  LL.  D.  1837 

CivU  History,  Winiam  Ferrie,  D.  D.,  1806 

Medicine,  Robert  Brings.  M.  D.,  1811 
ChemiMry,  with  application  to  the  Arts,  R.  Briggs,  M.  D., 
CHvil  Engineering,  Dn.  Briggs  At  Anderson,  and  Prof.  Duncan, 
Philotophyof  the  Seiues,  Sir  David  Brewster. 

CoUege  of  SL  Mary. 

principal  4>  Primary,  Prof,  of  Divinity,  Robert  Haldane,  D.  D.1823 

Ckair,  Inemmbente,  AppwnUd. 

Divinity,  Thomas  T.  Jackson,  1836 

EcdetiastiaU  History,  Geo.  Buist,  D.  D.  1823 

Oriental  Languages,  WilUam  Tennant,  1835 


EUetors. 
The  Senatus  Academicus. 
Professors  and  Students  cives. 


The  CrowD,  Patron. 

Patron, 
DnchesB  of  Portland. 
Crown. 

do. 
College. 

do. 
Marquis  of  Aiha. 
Universi^. 


Crown. 

Patron, 
Crown. 

do. 

do. 


MISCKLLAIflOUS   OBSKKVATIONS. 

All  the  members  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  must  subscribe  the  confession 
of  Faith  and  Formula  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  before  the  Presbytenr  of 
St  Andrews,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  Majesty,  before  a  Civil 
Conrt 

The  University  does  not  recognize  any  authority  independently  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  as  having  a  right  to  institute  new  faculties  or  professorshipe. 
The  University  returns  one  representative,  annually,  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  National  Church. 

The  salaries  of  the  professors,  including  fees  and  all  perquisites,  vary  from 
£200  to  £480,  per  annum.    The  professor  of  Humanity  has  the  largest  salary. 

The  professor  of  Oriental  langoages  in  St  Mary's  College,  teaches  Hebrew, 

•  Those  students,  who,  after  two  jean*  lasidanoe,  are  eienptad  from  the  pajneat  of  Ass. 
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Chaldee  and  Syriae.  He  conducts  his  course  chiefly  by  examinttioDs.  h 
does  not  use  the  points,  though  he  recommends  his  students  to  make  UsenBelT-: 
acquainted  with  them,  afler  they  ha\'e  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  h^.^Jl^ 
The  principal  of  St.  Mary's  College  is  the  only  principal  now  in  ScotItcd,tL 
as  such,  instructs  a  class,  though  it  was  formerly  the  practice  of  all  todss 
He  teaches  theology.  The  second  professor  of  divinity  lectures  on  the  h- 
dences  of  Christianity  and  Biblical  Criticism.  The  professor  of  Chordi  ^^ 
lory  is,  also,  professor  of  Divinity.  All  the  professors  give  prizes.  ExuBist 
tions  are  intermingled  with  lectures. 

Attempts  to  form  a  Civil  History  class  have  been  made  in  all  the  UDiversi!^^ 
of  Scotland,  and  have  uniformly  proved  abortive.  Dr.  Chalmers  taaght  Mn 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  in  this  University,  several  years,  viLh  ^3- 
tinguished  reputation.  The  principal  of  the  United  College,  Sir  David  Bntng. 
is  well  known  in  the  scientific  world. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  KING'S  COLLEGE  OP  ABERDEEN. 

BISTORT. 

Aberdeen  is  the  principal  city  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  divided  '%' 
Old  and  New  Aberdeen.  The  population  of  both  is  between  40,000  ad  -SO,".' 
The  old  town  was  of  some  importance  as  early  as  A.  D.  893.  The  foond:L:: 
of  the  University  may  be  ascribed  to  William  Elphinstone,  bishop  of  Aberdet: 
A  papal  Bull  was  issued  for  its  erection,  on  the  10th  of  Feb.  1496.  The  k.- 
ings  were  commenced  April  2,  1500,  and  the  course  of  instructioD  in  l^^ 
The  first  code  of  statutes  for  its  government,  were  promulgated  in  1505;  isf 
second,  about  1530.  The  members  appointed  by  the  latter,  were  42;  of  vjia 
the  chief  were  a  doctor  in  Theology  (who  held  the  office  of  principal),  a  it- 
tor  of  the  Canon  Law,  a  doctor  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  a  doctor  of  MedJase 
Various  changes  and  improvements  were  made  at  the  Reformation,  andatotte 
periods,  so  as  to  adapt  the  University  to  the  progress  of  society. 

OFFICERS. 

Elected*  EUctort, 

Chancellor,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.  T.,         1827  Seoalus  Academicus. 

Rector,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  1837  do. 

Principal,  Wiinam  Jack,  D.  D.,  1815   Rcck>r,  Professsors,  and  procuratores  getf» 

Sub-principoU,  H.  Macpherson,  M.  D.,       1817  do. 

Curator  of  Library,  Prof.  Scott. 
Librarian,  Robert  Cniikshank,  M.  A. 
Secretary,  W.  Gregory,  M.  D. 
Printers,  D.  Chalmers  &,  Co. 

CkmrM.  Founded.'         Ineimbenu.  Elected.  EUOan. 

Greek,  1605    H.  Macpbereon,  M.  D.,       1797  Rector,  ProfcaoR* 

lhatkmUy,Cban.SfNat.Hiet.,    1505    Pat.  Forbes,  D.  D.,  1817  do. 

Mathematics,  1505    John  Tullock,  M.  A.,  1811  SenatiisAcadeiua& 

Natural  Philoeophy,  1505    John  Fleming,  D.  D.,  1834  do. 

Moral  Pkiloeophy,  1505    Hercules  ScoU,  M.  A.,         1821  do. 

Divimty,  1620  Duncan  Mearns,       D.  D.,1816  J  pJJJ^p^^^  Ue» 

Oriental  Languages,  1674  James  Benlly,  M.  A.,           1798      Crown.             . 

Medicine,  1605  William  Gregory,  M.  D.,    1839   |  ^ pjo^ort*, 

CivULaw,  1505  Pat.  Davidson,  LL.  D.        1833              do. 

There  are  besides,  the  following  lecturers ;  Dr.  Mearns  on  Practical  Relifj* 
Prof.  Scott,  on  the  Evidences  and  Principles  of  Christianity,  Measn-Adas 
Mitchell,  and  James  Greijr,  Murray's  Sunday  Lecturers,  and  Wm.  Gregoit^M.i^'' 
A.  Moir,  M.  A.,  David  Kerr,  A.  Kilgour,  M.  D.,  Robert  Robertson,  W.  '^^ 
pleton,  W.  C.  Fowler,  and  G.  Dickie,  on  various  branches  of  Medicine  and  So* 
gery. 

eOVERNMERT. 

The  affairs  of  the  College  are  conducted,  and  its  discipline  administered^^ 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  which  consists  of  the  principal  and  professoiSi  '^ 
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the  decisions  of  this  body,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  court  of  the  rector  and 
his  foar  assessors ;  and  finally,  to  the  chancellor. 

CHARITABLE  FOUNDATIONS. 

The  number  of  foundations  for  bursaries,  is  32.  Their  benefits  are  extended 
to  134  students.  Their  aggregate  value  amounts  to  £1,771  per  annum.  There 
is  one  of  the  annual  value  of  £50,  one  of  £40,  one  of  £27,  there  are  four  of 
£25,  four  of  £22  105.,  six  of  £20,  thirty-three  between  £20  and  £15,  ten  of 
JC\5,  nineteen  between  £15  and  £10,  and  fifly-five  of  £10  and  under.  About 
80  of  these  exhibitions  are  open  to  public  competition. 

GENERAL   ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  session  commences  on  the  last  Monday  in  October,  and  terminates  at  the 
end  of  22  weeks.  The  average  age  at  which  the  students  enter,  is  fourteen. 
They  assemble  every  morning  for  prayers  in  the  public  school.  Divine  wor- 
ship is  celebrated  twice  every  Sunday,  in  the  chapel ;  and  there  is  a  lecture  on 
practical  religion,  in  the  public  school. 

CLASSES. 

The  professor  of  Humanity  (Latin)  teaches  two  classes — an  elementary  class 
which  is  attended  by  students  of  the  first  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  elemen- 
tary Greek  class ;  and  a  higher  class,  which  is  attended  by  students  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  all  of  whom  meet  together  in  this  class.    The 
first  class  is  engaged  in  elementary  studies ;  the  second  read  extracts  from 
Suetonius,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Lucan.    The  students  in 
Greek  are  divided  in  like  manner.    The  Grieca  Minora  and  Majora  are  the 
text  books.    Prizes  are  distributed  as  in  the  Latin  classes.    Some  branches  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  are  taught  practically,  when  the  weather 
will  permit    The  professors  in  these  two  departments,  meet  the  students  three 
times  a  day.    The  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  also,  teaches  logic,  rhetoric, 
lind  political  economy.    The  professorships  of  medisine  and  civil  law,  seem  to 
be  nearly  sinecures.    The  divinity  professor  is  required  by  the  Church  to  hear 
the  discourses,  which,  according  to  its  injunctions,  must  be  prescribed  to  all 
theological  students.    The  study  of  Hebrew  appears  to  be  prosecuted  under 
great  disadvantages. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  average  age  at  which  students  are  admitted  to  College,  is  14.  No  age 
is  required.  Much  complaint  is  made,  that  the  students  are  not  well  grounded 
in  Latin  and  Greek  when  they  are  admitted.  Many  are  in  very  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  obliged  to  return  home  and  work  at  farm-labor  in  the 
vacations.  A  great  portion  of  them  are  natives  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  the  northern 
counties  of  Scotland. 

A  lectureship  has  been  founded  by  Dr.  Murray,  of  Philadelphia.  The  duties 
of  the  lecturer  consist  in  preaching  to  the  masters  and  students  in  the  college- 
chapel,  twice  every  Sunday  during  the  session  of  College.  His  salary  amounts 
to  £120. 

There  is  no  common  table  kept  for  the  professors  and  students,  but  the  stu- 
dents board  themselves  throughout  the  town.  Every  professor  considers  it  his 
duty  to  have  all  the  students  attending  his  class,  under  his  particular  inspection 
and  observation. 

Many  young  men,  on  leaving  college,  take  the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  order  to 
this,  the  only  requisition  is,  to  undergo  an  examination  in  natural  philosophy. 
In  point  of  fact,  any  person  may  be  graduated,  on  paying  the  fees,  which  amount 
to  £2,  175.  Qd,  The  expense  attending  degrees  in  medicine,  amount  to  £26, 
5^.  6(/.,  of  which,  £10  3a,  are  for  parchment  and  stamp.  The  expense  in  rela- 
tion to  degrees  in  law  and  divinity  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  stamp. 

The  professors  and  masters  are  required  to  subscribe  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
fession of  Faith. 
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MARISCHAL  COLLEGE,  AND  UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 


BI8TOET. 
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Previously  to  being*  enrolled  as  members  of  a  class,  those  who  intend  to 
qualify  for  a  degree,  must  undergo  an  entrance-examination.  Daily  examina- 
tions take  place  in  all  the  classes ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  each 
class  is  submitted  to  a  public  examination  in  the  common  hall.  Candidates  for 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  are  examined  on  all  the  branches  of  the  curriculum,  in- 
cluding the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  instructions  in  which  are  given  to  stu- 
dents of  the  third  and  fourth  years.  A  weekly  lecture  on  practical  religion  has 
been  endowed  since  1825.  The  fees  for  the  complete  course  of  four  years' 
instruction  in  the  Faculty  of  arts  do  not  exceed  £23.  The  Divinity  session 
extends  from  Christmas  to  the  first  Friday  of  April ;  the  medical  session  from 
the  first  Monday  of  November  to  the  third  Friday  of  April ;  the  session  for 
Scots  law,  from  the  first  Monday  of  November  to  the  first  Friday  of  April. 
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The  number  of  foundations  for  bursaries  is  45.  Their  aggregate  value  is 
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£26  5s,',  eight,  of  £25;  two  between  £20  and  £15;  two  of  £15;  fourteen 
between  £15  and  £10;  twenty-three  of  £10 ;  and  sixty,  under  £10.  About  67 
of  these  are  open  to  public  competition.  The  two  of  £30  are  awarded  by  com- 
parative trial  for  excellence  in  Mathematics,  to  students  who  have  attended  to 
that  science  for  two  sessions. 

MISCELLAIIEOCTS. 

The  remarks  which  were  made  under  Eing^s  College,  in  relation  to  the 
classical  studies,  will  apply,  generally,  to  Marischal  College.  The  theological 
course  requires  six  years.  This  department  is  composed  of  the  professors  of 
Pivinity  and  Oriental  languages.  In  general,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal Scriptures  is  read,  and  that  very  imperfectly.  *'  The  students  might,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  consult  lexicons  for  themselves  for  a  little  while  afler  they  leave 
college,  but  have  attained  so  little  familiarity  with  the  process,  that  it  is  for  the 
most  part  soon  forgotten.  Chaldee  and  Syriac  are  not  taught,  because  the  pro- 
fessor can  hardly  ever  get  his  students  \o  be  masters  of  Hebrew." 

There  has  been  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  students  within  the  last 
30  years.  A  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  in  very  indigent  circum- 
stances. 

The  professor  of  Divinity  receives  a  salary  of  £50  for  a  course  of  lectures 
on  practical  religion. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  library  anKNint  to  £905.* 


THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL  AN  AUXILIARY  TO  THE  MINISTRY. 

[By  Habtbt  NiircoMB.] 

I  TAKE  it  as  a  settled  point,  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  great 
means  instituted  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  advancing^  his  kmgdom,  and  awing 
souls.  And,  whenever  any  other  instrumentality,  however  ^od  and  efficient, 
is  exalted  above  this,  or  represented  as  of  more  importance,  of  greater  utility, 
or  as  better  adapted  to  secure  the  end ;  then  such  instrumentality  is  itoanifestly 
out  of  its  place,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  entertain  such  views.  And  next  to 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  family  instruction.  The  family  relation  is  one 
of  the  great  means  employed  in  all  ages,  to  preserve  religion  in  the  world. 
Without  this,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  religion  could  ever  gain  a  foothold 
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in  ftoy  eommanity.  And  family  instroction  certoinlj  stands  next  in  iopatc; 
to  the  preacbinff  of  the  gospel.  It  is  not  my  puipose,  however,  in  tins  fvi 
to  enter  into  a  aiscassion  of  these  sentiments,  nor  to  advance  anj  trgvKsi*. 
prove  them.  I  only  state  them,  that  what  I  have  to  saj  on  another  8ab}ect,B' 
not  be  misapprehended. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  idea  of  drawing  a  comparison  betveen  then 
floence  of  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  ministry,  should  ever  have  beeo  e^-* 
tained  ;  or,  that  it  should  ever  have  been  supposed  by  any,  that  the  &br. 
School  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  family  instmction.    Tet,  we  eooiei.^ 
hear  the  Sabbath  School,  in  anniversary  speeches,  exalted  above  ereij  (^. 
means  of  grace,  and  placed  on  a  level  with  those  modern  improvements  in  > 
chanics  and  locomotion,  which  supersede,  or  throw  into  comparative  imat'^ 
aj^encies  employed  in  former  times.    But  this  is  not  only  adopting  a  wroDg  p 
ciple,  but  it  is  injuring  the  credit,  and  destroying  the  power  of  the  very  is^- 
mentality  which  it  is  destined  to  exalt    The  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  in  setilkf- 
order  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  had  in  view  before  his  omniscient  ere.', 
▼aried  circumstances  of  different  ages  and  countries ;  and  he  6xed  opontt^ 
permanent  instrumentalities  which  be  saw  to  be  adapted  to  all  these  runi^. 
and  in  bis  choice  of  the  Christian  ministry,  we  see  evidence  of  divine  ^'vi-z 
for  the  public  appeal  of  the  living  voice,  to  assemblies  of  men,  has  profet  i 
all  ages,  the  most  powerful  means  of  moving  and  influencing  any  comaai'  i 
All  the  improvements  of  subsequent  ages,  therefore,  in  the  introdocux  | 
printing  and  books,  and  the  institution  of  common  schools  and  Sabbath  Scbf- 1 
are  to  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to  this  grand  instra mentality ;  and  cii : 
useful,  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  they  tend  to  give  power  and  efficiency  to' 
preaching  of  the  gospel.    The  same  may  likewise  be  said  in  regard  to  them  \ 
which  they  give  to  family  instruction.    It  is  when  viewed  in  this  light,  tbitn- 
great  imporUnce  and  real  value  of  the  Sabbath  School  system  is  seen.  I:^ 
say,  also,  that  it  is  when  viewed  in  this  light,  that  the  proper  conrae  n  f; 
sued  to  render  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath  School  most  salutary  ud<> 
cient    When  so  viewed,  it  will  be  used  mainly  as  an  instrument  for  exety 
a  general  interest  throughout  the  community,  in  the  private  stydf  ofii^B^ 
And  this  ought  to  be  the  ffreat  end  of  the  Sabbath  School.    If  it  does  notefef 
this,  it  does  tittle  good,    ft  is  of  small  account  for  a  congregation  to  be  coll^f^- 
in  classes  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  iaik  about  t  ^^^ 
of  Scripture  ;  but  it  is  a  great  object  gained,  if  the  spending  of  this  time  id':- 
way,  shall  secure  the  private  and  thorough  study  of  this  portion  of  Sehf^^ 
by  every  one  so  assembled.    But  when  the  Sabbath  School  is  thrust  oatot^- 
poper  place,  or  permitted  to  occupy  a  higher  position  than  properly  bcioDg?  - 
jt,  this  grand  point  will  be  overlooked,  and  varied  and  overstrained  ^o^^y*; 
be  made  for  immediate  effect,  by  the  constant  introduction  of  novelties,  ««•  < 
incessant  attempts  to  keep  up  excitement    Yet  these,  in  the  end,  will  fail'  >^ 
in  spite  of  them,  the  cause  will  languish.    There  must  be  something  to  us- 
deeper  hold  of  the  general  mind,  or  a  permanent  interest  in  the  Sabbath  Scfr>* 
cannot  be  maintained. 

One  of  the  greatest  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  gospel  is  the  *^"''**' 
to  stagnation  in  the  general  mind.    This  is  deeply  felt  by  those  who  t^ 
to  proclaim  the  gospel  among  a  people  where  no  progress  has  been  arn^^-^ 
ages,  in  any  useful  improvements,  or  in  the  sute  of  society.    And  i^rha^ 
this  cause,  may  be  mainly  traced  the  great  apostasy  of  the  middle  j^ 
It  is  still  felt,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  most  places.    Whatever,  ther^^^^ 
tends  to  wake  up  intellect,  prepares  the  way  for  the  gospel  to  be  heart 
greater  effect    But  this  is  true,  in  a  tenfold  degree,  when  the  mind  j»  ^, 
op  to  the  investigation  and  contemplation  of  religious  truth ;  for,  strsoge  v» 
may  seem,  when  the  value  of  the  interests  concerned  are  conside'ed,  i 
nevertheless  true,  that  on  no  subject  is  there  so  much  apathy  ss  on  ^.  L 
a  general  complaint,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  good  seed,  sown  »J 
spiritual  husbandman,  falls  by  the  way  side.    The  difficulty  is,  the  ^^^L. 
not  aroused ;  and  when  the  attention  is  not  awake,  the  troth  is  neit^^^ '^ 
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bended  nor  retained.  Yet,  there  is  more  in  the  Bible  that  ie  ca]»able  of 
up  intellect,  and  stirring  up  the  deep  fountains  of  thoaght,  than  in  all  other 
books  that  hare  been  written  since  the  foundation  of  the  world.  There  is  more 
that  is  soul-stirring,  heart-stirring,  and  calculated  to  awaken  a  deep  and  per- 
manent state  of  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
it  is  only  in  those  communities  where  the  Bible  is  possessed,  and  where  it  has 
a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  intellect  is  thoroughly  aroused. 

N'ow,  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  this  principle  is  seized  hold  of  m  a  proper  man* 

ner,  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath  School  system,  it  is  capable  of  being 

wielded  with  immense  power  by  the  Christian  ministry  in  this  country.    Let  a 

"Whole  congregation,  or  a  msjority  of  the  members  of  a  congregation,  become 

deeply  interested  in  the  shidy  of  1/^  BibUt  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath 

School,  and  there  will  be  an  interest  awakened  in  preaching,  which  was  never 

felt  before.    Nor  will  this  be  all — preaching  will  be  tmderslood  and  felly  as  it 

never  was  before.    Painful  as  the  &ct  is,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  even  in 

this  enlightened  community,  individuals  are  often  found,  grown  to  years  of  ma^ 

turity,  who  have  never  read  the  whole  Bible.    But  how  many  more  are  to  be 

found,  who  have  never  Hudied  it,  so  as  to  have  their  minds  brought  fully  into 

contact  with  its  soul-stirring  truths. 

But  is  the  Sabbath  School  capable  of  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object  ? 
And  what  means  are  there,  within  the  reach  of  the  ministry,  which  can  be  em- 
ployed to  enlist  a  people,  and  secure  a  permanent  interest  in  such  a  course  of 
study  ?    I  feel  great  reluctance  in  speaking  of  ministers,  lest  I  should  seem  to 
be  attempting  to  instruct  them  in  their  duty— a  thing  which  I  feel  by  no  means 
competent  to  do.    Yet,  I  cannot  speak  the  convictions  of  mv  own  mind,  on  this 
subject,  without  alluding  to  them ;  and  I  am  strongly  ana  deeply  impressed 
-with  the  sentiment  that  the    Sabbath  School  has   as  vet  hardly  begun  to 
exert  the  influence  upon  our  con^egations,  which  it  might  do  if  it  were  made 
the  means,  generally,  (as  I  know  it  can  be,)  of  waking  up  and  sustaining  a  per- 
manent interest  in  the  deep  and  thorough  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    I 
have  no  doubt  that  ministers  generally  feel  this ;  but  how  shall  this  interest  be 
awakened  ?    This  is  the  question.    I  have  never  forgotten,  and  I  think  I  never 
shall  forget,  a  remark  of  Dr.  Beecher's,  which  I  read  many  years  ago,  nor  the 
impression  which  it  then  made  upon  my  own  mind — ^  Whatever  ought  to  be 
done,  c€tn  be  done."    I  shall  not  stop  here  to  inquire  whether  this  is  theoloriealhf 
'      correct  or  not ;  but,  understood  in  a  popular  sense,  as  a  practical  principle  ap- 
plicable to  practicable  things,  I  think  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  it ;  and  it 
was  in  this  sense,  that  it  was  spoken.    And,  in  this  restricted  sense,  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  immense  power,  when  it  takes  full  possession  of  a  man's  mind,  as  a 
principle  of  action.   It  removes  all  the  "  lions  "  out  of  the  way  of  the  slothful.   It 
takes  away  every  plea  of  sloth,  and  every  excuse  of  indifference,  where  any  wor- 
thy object  of  effort  is  set  before  the  mind.   In  its  application  to  the  subject  under 
consideration,  it  will  stand  logically  thus : — ^It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  members  of  a  Christian  congregation,  and  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  power  and  force  of  the  preached  gospel,  if  a  general  in- 
terest were  awakened  in  the  thorough  and  close  study  of  the  Bible : — such  an 
interest  otigAt  to  be  awakened: — and  therefore  such  an  interest  ean  be  awakened, 
in  all  our  congregations.    I  believe  it    I  have  seen  it  done.    I  have  seen  such 
an  interest  awakened  in  the  study  of  the  Sabbath  School  lesson,  among  a  labor- 
ing population,  that  the  newspaper  would  be  laid  aside  for  the  Bible  lesson. 
I  believe  it  can  be  done  any  where.    But  how  shall  it  be  done  ?    And  how  can 
ministers  accomplish  such  an  object,  when  thev  cannot  engage  as  superintend- 
ents or  teachers  of  the  Sabbath  School,  nor  withdraw  their  time  and  strength 
on  the  Sabbath  from  their  public  duties  ?    In  answer  to  this,  I  would  say,  first, 
That  they  must/eet  deeply  tntarested  lAcmseZves,  in  the  object  to  be  accomplished. 
For  I  suppose  it  to  be  correct,  as  a  general  principle,  that  no  one  can  wake  op 
a  deeper  interest  in  any  object  in  the  minds  of  others,  than  he  feels  himselfl 
But  it  mav  be  Uken  for  granted,  that  Christian  ministers  generally  do  feel  deeply 
interested  in  this  object    And  then,  secondly.  They  must  believe  that  it  ean  he 
dene.  Otherwise  they  will  be  fiunt  hearted  in  their  efforts,  and  ready  to  give  of^ 
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when  obiUeles  are  encoantered.  Thirdly,  They  niiut  have  a  mB  to  it  it  A^ 
thoD,  a  principle,  proved  by  the  common  senae  and  experience  of  iDaBki3d.r- 
as  to  paae  into  a  proverb,  will  prove  that  it  can  and  will  be  done— ^Htr 
thart  '5  a  mil  there  *$  a  way.^ 

I  suppose  that  every  minister  who  truly  magnifies  his  office,  will  be  i^i  :* 
congregation,  in  regard  to  every  movement  for  the  promotion  of  religioo,* . 
the  main-spring  is  to  the  watch;  and  not  only  the  main-spring,  but  the  ^r 
spring  also — the  motive  power  and  the  regvlaior.  And,  if  this  be  so,  «:. 
is  to  hinder  him  from  accomplishing  the  very  object  under  considerttion  ?  . 
be  is  able  to  touch  the  springs  which  keep  all  the  wheels  of  religious  fee  *: 
and  action  in  regular  motion  throughout  his  congregation,  what  is  to  hioderi: 
from  producing  this  very  movement,  and  keeping  it  in  permanent  openiL 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  particular  means  to  be  employed  to  proc.  - 
this  result,  to  one  who  has  such  springs  of  action  within  his  reach.  1  wdl,  bv- 
ever,  notice  one  means,  because  it  is  connected  with  a  great  principle ;  bect:« 
^  it  is  the  most  efficient  means  that  a  minister  can  employ,  to  accomplish  tii€  u: 
'  ject  proposed;  and  because  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  is  sadly  neglecie<i.  . 
allude  to  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  teachers,  for  consultation  upon  the  &b:;. 
School  lesson.  I  say  cormMaiion^  for  if  this  meeting  is  made  the  place : 
preparation,  without  previous  study,  it  will  defeat  the  obiect.  The  impoiu*  ^ 
of  such  a  meeting,  wUh  the  pastor  at  its  head^  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  H.t 
can  the  minister,  as  the  watchman  of  his  flock,  and  the  guardian  of  the  tr^ 
perform  his  duty,  unless  he  is  able  both  to  know  what  is  taught  in  the  S&bti: 
School,  and  to  give  direction  to  its  operations  and  to  the  minds  of  tiwse  rj 
teach  ?  Let  the  teachers  study  their  lessons  thoroughly  in  private,  and  i>: 
meet  together  at  the  pastor's  study,  compare  their  views,  and  receive  iostr^ 
tion  from  him  where  they  are  erroneous  or  deficient,  and  it  will  wake  up  a  u^ 
interest  both  in  their  minds  and  in  his,  which  will  diffuse  itself  through  > 
whole  school,  and  be  felt  in  all  the  families  of  the  congregation.  This  meet:: 
will  be  to  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  congregation,  what  the  heart  ie  to  J 
body ;  and  in  the  same  manner  it  will  sustain  Uie  interest  which  is  created  h 
k;  for  the  influence  which  it  sends  out  will  return  again,  by  the  effects  v1l:j 
it  will  produce  among  the  young  people,  in  the  families,  and  among  adu]u.u 
reanimate  the  pastor's  zeal  and  awaken  new  interest,  to  flow  down  again  thros,'^ 
the  teachers  and  scholars,  and  return  to  him  continuously,  as  the  blood  &>> 
through  the  arteries  to  the  remotest  extremities,  and  returns  again  to  the  bnr 
But,  a  Sabbath  School  without  a  teacher's  meeting,  is  like  a  human  bodj  vii: 
out  a  heart  This  meeting  will  bring  the  pastor  into  direct  contact  with  t' 
minds  of  the  best  portion  of  his  church  every  week.  It  will  make  him  k- 
qnainted  with  their  habiti  and  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  will  eoai: 
him  to  give  direction  to  their  thoughts,  and  wake  up  a  thirst  for  relieiouB  kocv 
ledge.  It  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  directing  the  operations  of  the  Kbo- 
sncTmottlding  it  to  his  own  liking.  It  will  give  him  the  means  of  knovu; 
every  week,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  hearer 
For  the  utmost  freedom  should  be  used  at  this  meeting;  he  should  feei^ 
liberty  to  make  any  inquiries  of  the  teachers  which  he  pleases,  concerning  ^^ 
members  of  their  classes;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  should  be  made  to  feeU- 
Uberty  to  ask  any  questions  they  please,  for  information,  and  to  make  aojfu,^ 
gestions  they  please,  for  the  improvement  of  the  school.  It  will  enable  bir. 
also,  to  have  his  influence  constantly,  though  indirectly,  felt  upon  the  vbace 
school. 

The  great  objection  generally  felt  against  the  measure  here  proposed,  is  the 
difficulty  of  inducing  teachers  to  attend  such  a  meeting,  especially  where  tbej 
live  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  But  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  difficultt 
will  be  overcome,  wherever  a  minister  determines  in  his  own  mind  that  be  vu 
sustain  a  teacher's  meeting.  It  will  be  hard  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  the  tetcbefi 
become  interested,  this  difficulty  will  vanish.  I  suppose  that  nearly  every  i^^- 
vidual  in  a  congregation  might  be  assembled  together  weekly  at  any  gi^^B 
time  and  place,  to  remain  an  hour  and  a  half,  if  every  one  could,  hyaodoipif 
honestly  obtain  one  doUar.    To  sustain  a  teacher's  meeting,  then,  only  xequa^ 
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tint  the  interest  ehoiild  be  raised  in  their  minde  as  high  as  the  Talae  of  one 
dollar.  Aod  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  Christian  men  and  women  cannot  be  con- 
vinced that  the  best  interests  of  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  congregation,  and 
their  own  personal  improvement  in  Christian  knowledge,  are  not  worth  so  much 
as  one  dollar  a  week?  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact  proved  by  experiment,  that  such 
an  interest  may  in  a  little  time  be  awakened  by  such  a  meeting,  that  no  ordi- 
nary hindrance  will  prevent  a  teacher  from  attending  it.  It  must,  however,  be 
eommenced  without  expecting  all  the  teachers  to  attend  at  first  But  they  will 
be  gradually  drawn  in ;  and  those  who  do  not  come,  will  find  themselves  falling 
80  much  behind  their  associates,  that  they  will  fall  off,  and  give  place  to  sach 
as  are  more  deeply  interested. 

But  in  connection  with  this,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  it,  a  minister  ought  fre- 
quently to  pass  silently  through  the  school,  and  observe  how  the  teachers  per- 
form their  duty ;  and,  where  it  is  called  for,  to  urge  upon  the  scholars  the  ne- 
cessity and  importance  of  thorough  study.  This  will  enable  him  to  make  his 
suggestions  to  the  teachers,  at  their  meeting,  with  more  effect.  There  are 
also  other  springs  to  be  touched.  There  is  nothing  better  than  the  Sahbath 
School  lesson  to  give  directness  and  force  to  family  instruction ;  and  the  minis- 
ter who  knowB  bow  to  regulate  the  little  wheels,  will  very  soon  have  the  Sab- 
bath School  lesson  generally  studied  as  a  family  exercise.  And  bv  bis  interest 
in  this  matter,  he  will  find  an  avenue  opened  to  the  minds  aod  hearts  of  the 
younger  portion  of  his  congregation,  in  bis  family  visits,  which  will  be  of  great 
advantage  in  his  pastoral  labors.  And  if  he  will  take  these  opportunities  to 
instruct  the  children  in  the  method  of  study  pursued  in  the  school,  and  help 
them  out  of  difficulties,  he  will  find  a  new  cord  binding  them  to  his  heart. 

Where  the  course  here  marked  ont  is  faithfully  and  perseveringly  pursued, 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  constant  and  growing  interest  will  be  felt 
in  the  Sabbath  School;  and  that  gradually  the  adult  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion will  fall  in;  and  thus,  the  minister  will  find  himself  preaching  to  a  people, 
the  greater  part  of , whom  are  engaged  every  week  in  a  course  of  instruction  of 
which  he  himself  has  the  principal  direction.  Such  a  state  of  things  needs 
only  to  be  hinted  at,  to  have  its  great  advantages  seen  and  appreciated. 
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{Pnpomdby  J.  P.  Dabivst,  H.  A.,  of  Combridfa.] 

[Some  few  namet,  (ehiefljr  before  the  end  of  the  teventeenth  century)  u  the  writer,  upon  cloeer  obier- 
vation  fiodi,  hardly  fall  within  the  exact  limiu  laid  down  in  the  above  title.  He  thinka  it  bett,  however, 
to  let  them  naaa,  rather  than  diiturb  the  loriee  at  the  moment  of  goioc  to  the  preM.l 

N.  B.    All  which  followa  the  name  to  the  firat  colon,  iodicatea  the  birth-place  and  lineage. 


1642.  William  Hubbard,  b.  in  Eneland  : 
mio.  of  Ipswich,  ord.  1656  ;  the  well-known 
historian,  &c-,  d.  Sept.  14, 1804.    88. 

1646.  Samuel  Stow,  b.in  England:  min. 
of  Middletown,  €t  [1650— '60.] ;  d.  May  8, 
1704.     82. 

1647.  Comfort  Star,  Ashford,  Kent,  Eng. : 
min.  Cumberland  co.,  £ng. ;  ejected  in 
1662,  d.  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  Oct.  80, 1711. 
87. 

1650.  Joehna  Hobart,  Hingham,  son  of 


Rev.  Peter  Hobart :  min.  of  Southold,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. ;  d.  Feb.  28,  1717.    89. 

—  Jeremiah  Hobart,  Hingham,  aon  of 
Rev.  Peter  Hobart:  min.  of  Topsfield 
[1672<-'8fl],  Hempitead,  Long  Island,  [fr. 
1656.]  and  Haddam,  Ct,  [fr.  1700] ;  d.  Nov. 
6,1715.    85. 

1656.  Increase  Mather,  son  of  Rev. 
Richard  M.,  Dorchester :  min.  of  O.  N.  Ch. 
Boat.  [fr.  1660J  and  Pres.  of  H.  U.  [1685^ 
1701]  ;  d.  Aug.  28, 1728.    85. 
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1669.  Samuel  Cbeertfr,  New  Haren,  CL, 

aoa  of  Ezekiel,  the  celebrated  achoolmatter: 
nia.  of  Marblehead,  ord.  Aug.  18,  1684; 
d.  May  29. 1724.    85. 

1661.  Joseph  Whiting,  Lynn,  son  of  Rev. 
8.  W.:  mia.  of  Lynn,  [1680— -'82,]  ord.  at 
Sodthampton,  LoDg  Island  aboot  1682;  d. 
Apr.  7, 1723.    82. 

1662.  Solomoa  Stoddard,  Boat,  no  of 
Aotbooy  8. :  miii.  of  Northamptoo,  1672 ; 
d.  Feb.  II,  1729.    85. 

1668.  Zecbariah  Wbitmao,  Weymouth, 
■OD  of  John  W.:  mio.  of  Hull,  [fr.  1670]; 
d.  Nov.  6, 1726.    82.* 

1677.  Thomas  Cbeever,  Ipswich,  br.  of 
Rer.  8.  C.  (1659) :  min.  of  Maldeo,  [1681— 
1686.]  and  of  Chelsea,  [fr.  1715]  ;  d.  Nor. 
27,1749.    98. 

1684.  Neheouah  Walter,  b.  in  Ireland: 
tnin.  of  Roxbury,  ord.  Oct  17,  1688 ;  d. 
Sept  17, 1750.    86. 

1689.  John  Hancock,  Cambridge,  son  of 
Nath.  H. :  min.  of  Leziogton,  ord.  Nov.  2, 
1698 ;  familiarly  styled  <«  Bishop  H."  d. 
Dec.  5,  1752.    82. 

1692.  Ebenezer  White,  WeyBMmth(.') : 
nin.  of  Bridgehamptoo,  Long  Island;  d. 
1756.    84. 

1698.  Henry  Flynt,  Dorehester,  aon  of 
Rev.  Josiah  F.  (1664) :  Cambridge.  Tutor 
and  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  over  50  years, 
d.  Feb.  13. 1760.    85. 

1698.  John  White,  Brookfine:  min.  of 
Gloucester,  [fr.  1708] ;  d.  Jan.  16, 1760.  88. 

Oxenbridge  Thacher,  Milton,  son  of 

Rev.  P.  T.  (1671):  Boat  Select-man  and 
Repr.  many  years:  d.  Oct.  29, 1772.    91. 

1699.  Daniel  Greenleaf,  — — ^ :  min.  of 
Yarmouth,  [1708— '27] ;  d.  Aug.  26,  1763. 
65. 

— -  Samuel  Niles,  Braintree:  min.  of 
Braintree,  fr.  1711 ;  d.  May  1, 1762.    88. 

1700.  John  Barnard,  Boat. :  min.  of  Mar- 
blehead,  ord.  July  16,  1716 ;  d.  Jan.  24, 
1770.    89. 

1701.  Timothy  Cutler,  Charlestown,  son 
of  Major  John  C:  min.  of  Stratford,  Ct, 
£1709— ♦19,]  Pres.  of  Yale  Coll.,  [1719— 
1722]  ;  min.  of  Christ  Ch.  Boat  [fr.  1728] ; 
d.  Aug.  17, 1765.    82. 

—  Israel  Loring,  Hull :  min.  of  Sud- 
bury, ord.  Nov.  20,  1706;  d.  March  9, 
1772.    91. 

Nicholas  Sever,  Roxbury :  min.  of 

Dover,  N.  H.,  [1711^'15];  Plymouth, 
Judge  of  C.  PI.  Ct ;  d.  Apr.  7, 1764.    84. 

1702.  Samson  Sheafe,  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.(?) :  merch.  in  P. ;  d.  —  1772.    91. 

— -  Peieg  Wiswall,  Duxbury,  oniy  son 
of  Rev.  Icbabod  W. :  schoolmaster  in  Boat 
(north-end) ;  d.  Sept  2, 1767.    84. 

1703.  William  Allen,  Boston:  first  min. 
of  Greenland,  N.  H.;  ord.  Feb.  15,  1707; 
d.  Sf^pt  8. 1760.    84. 

1707.  Timothy  Ruggles,  Roxbury :  min. 
of  Rochester,  [1710] ;  d.  Oct.  28, 1768.  84. 

*  Hii  tfs  hu  been  varionily  lUted  by  diHSuaat 
«BUMrltiH,at78,89;4t86.   (J.r»miri 


1707.  Stephen  JamflfyNtwbory:  nelwol* 
raaeter  awhile  on  Cape  Cod;  returned  In 

N.,  and  d.  (as  it  is  there  computed)  about 
1782,— doubtless  JEt,  90—93.  asUrized  in 
Catal.  of  1779. 

1709.  Benjamin  Prescott,  Concord,  son  of 
Ctpt  Jon.  P. :  first  min.  of  Danvers,  8.  P. 
[171S— »56]  ;  d.  Mav  28, 1777.    90. 

1710.  Joseph  Adams,  Braintree,  eon  «f 
Deacon  Joseph  A. :  firat  minister  oif  New- 
ington.  N.  H.,  ord.  Nov.  16, 1715 ;  d.  Maj 
26,1783.    94. 

1711.  John  (^ipman,  Barnstable:  first 
min.  of  Beverly,  N.  P.,  ord.  Dec  28, 1715: 
d.  March  28, 1775.    84. 

1712.  Nath.  Appleton,  Ipswich,  eon  of 
Hon.  Judge  A.:  min.  of  Cambricbre,  ord. 
Oct  9, 1717 ;  d.  Feb.  9, 1784.    91. 

Eleazer  Tyng,  Wobum,  son  of  Hon. 

Jon.  T. :  J.  of  Peace  at  Tyngsboro',  and 
Col.  of  the  Middlesex  regt;  d.  —  1782. 
92. 

John  Nutting,  Cambridge :  master 

of  the  grammar'school.  Notary-public  and 
Collector  of  the  port,  Salem ;  a.  May  20. 
1790.    96. 

1713.  Stephen  Williams,  Deerfield,  eon 
of  Rev.  Jn.  W.  (1683) :  firat  min.  of  Long- 
meadow,  [from  1717] ;  d.  June  10, 1788.  89. 

1714.  Ebenezer  Gay,  Dedham:  min.  of 
Hiogham,ord.  June  11, 1716 ;  d.  March  18, 

1787.  nearly  91. 

1717.  Daniel  Perluns,  Topsfield :  min.  of 
Bridgewater,  W.  P.,  ord.  Oct  4, 1721 ;  d. 
Sept  29,  1782.    86. 

1720.  John  Anner,  Watertown(?) :  min.  of 
Bridgewater,  E.  F.,  Feb.  28, 1725;  d.  Apr. 
14,1787.    86. 

Thomas  Smith,  Boston,  son  of  T.  S. 

merch. :  min.  of  Portland,  Me.,  ord.  March 
8, 1727 ;  d.  May  23, 1795.    93. 

Ezra  Carpenter,  Rehoboth :  min.  of 

Swanzey,  N.  H.  [1753— '69,]  and  of  Keene, 
[1753— "dO] ;  d.  in  Waipole,  Aug.  26, 1785. 
86. 

1721.  Nathan  Bncknam,  Maiden:  min. 
of  Medway,  £.  P.,  ord.  Dec  29,  1724;  d. 
Feb.  6, 1795.    91. 

1722.  Edmund  Quincy,  son  of  E.  Q. 
(1699) :  Best.  J.  of  C.  PL  Ct ;  d.  July  4» 

1788.  86. 

Edmund  March,  Newbury :  min.  of 

Amesbury,  ord.  1728;  d.  at  Newburyport, 
March  6, 1791.    88. 

1723.  Stephen  Greenleaf,  Yarmouth,  son 
of  Rev.  Daniel  G.:  Boat  Sheriff  of  Suffolk 
CO. ;  d.  Jan.  26, 1795.    92. 

—  Joaeph  Lynde,  :  Repr.  of 
Charlestown,  J.  of  Peace,  &c,  phys.  la 
Worcester  fr.  1783,  druggist  in  Hartford* 
Ct. ;  d.  in  W.  Dec,  1788.    86. 

—  Isaac  Abbot,  Andover:  Deacon  of 
the  South  Ch.  in  A. ;  d.  Sept  9, 1784.    86. 

1724.  Dudley  Woodbridge,  Simsburr. 
Ct.,  son  of  Rev.  D.  W.  (1694):  physician  in 
Stonington,  Ct.,  styled  *< D.  W.,  Esq." ;  d. 
Nov.  1790.    86. 

William  Balcb,  Beveriy :  fint  min. 
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»f  Bradfisrd,  E.  P.,  onL  June  7,  1728 ;  d. 
Ian.  12.  1792.    88. 

1724.  David  Hall,  Pomfret,  Ct. :  min.  of 
SutU>n»  ord.  Nov.  16, 1729 ;  d.  May  8, 1789. 
85. 

—  Samuel  Allit:*  d.  at  Somen,  Ct, 
Jan.  1797.    92. 

1725.  John  Tyog,  nephew  of  E.  T.  (1712): 
the  **  eccentric  Judge  T.  of  Tyngsboro'  '*; 
d.  Apr.  7,  1797.    93. 

■  James  Pike,  Newbury:  first  min. 

of  Somersworlh,  N.  H.,  ord.  Oct  28, 1780 ; 
d.  Mar.  19,  1792.    89. 

Ebenezer  Flagg,  Woburn :  min.  of 

Chester,  N.  H.,  ord.   1786;  d.  Nov.  14, 
1796.     92. 

1726.  Joseph  Lord,  son  of  Rev.  J.  L., 
(1691,)  Charleston,  S.  C. :  a  preacher  and 
phvsician;  d.  at  Westmoreland,  N.  H., — 
1789.     86. 

■  Atberton  Wales,  Bralntree :  min.  of 
Marshfield,  N.  P.,  ord.  1739;  d.  Nov.  29, 
1795.     92. 

1728.  Thaddeus  Mason,  Lexington :  Re- 
gister of  Deeds  for  Middlesex,  at  Cambridge ; 
d.  May,  1,  1802.    95. 

— *—  John  Seccombe,  Medford :  first 
min.  of  Harvard,  [1788—1767] ;  d.  —  1792. 
84. 

1729.  Richard  Clarke,  Boston(?)  :  merch. 
and  Tea- Consignee  in  B.;  d.  (as  a  refugee) 
in  London,  Feb.  27,  1796.    86. 

Joseph  I^e,  br.  of  Tbo.  L.  (1722) : 

Judge  of  C.  PI.  for  Middlesex  at  Cambridge ; 
d.  Dec.  6,  1802.    98. 

1730.  William  Royal,  Dorchester,  br., 
probably,  of  Hon.  Isaac  R.,  Medford :  Repr., 
&c.  of  Dorchester ;  d.  in  Stoughton,  Jan. 
15.  1794.    84. 

1731.  Samuel  Niles,  Bralntree,  son  of 
Rev.  S.  N.  (1699) :  farmer  in  B.,and  Repr. 
Judge  of  C.  PI.  Ct  for  Suflblk ;  removed  to 
and  d.  in  Lebanon,  Ct.,  Apr.  30,  1804.    92. 

Stephen  Sewall, :  schoolmas- 
ter in  Newbury ;  d.  Sept 1796.    87. 

—  Samuel  Bacheller,  Reading:  min. 
of  Haverhill,  W.  P.  [1786— '61]  ;  d.  in  Roy- 
alston,  March  19, 1796.    89. 

Samuel  Kendall, :  first  min. 

of  New  Salem,    d.  Jan.  81, 1792.    85. 

1732.  Timothy  Ruggles,  Rochester,  son 
of  Rev.  T.  R.  (1707) :  att'y  at  law,  in 
Rochester,  Sandwich  and  Harwich ;  Repr., 
aim,  of  R.  and  H. ;  Ch.  Just  of  C.  Pi.  for 
Worcester  co.;  Col.  inactive  service,  [1766 
— '60,]  and  known  to  after  times  as  **  Briga- 
dier R." ;  d.  (as  a  refugee)  in  Wilmot,  N. 
8.,  Sept  1796.    86. 

Joseph  Gardner,  ;  min.  of 


*  ThiB  IndiTidoal  oceaiioni  lome  porplezitj,  not 
indeed  u  to  tho  fact  of  bii  death,  tho  place,  or  hit 
advaneed  ace ;  bat  aa  to  the  field  of  hit  minittrj. 
Although  VViothrop*t  MS.  Hitter j  of  Graduate*, 
calls  hiiD  "mlnitter  of  Bonaert,"  yet  to  doea  not  the 
Col.  Utnt.  which  publithea  hit  death  (at  above,)  nor 
it  bit  name  roood  under  the  head  o['*«8oinert"  in 
the  List  of  Conaectieat  ministsrs  aad  rhnrohts. 
Aiii.ao.IUff.Vol.iy.  ^ 


Newport,  R.  I.  [1740— '48] ;  d.  in  Boston  m 
the  "Hon.  Jos.  G."  Apr.  6, 1806.    92. 

1732.  Sampson  Spaulding,  Chelmsford: 
first  min.  of  Te wksbury,  ord.  Nov.  23, 1737 ; 
d.  Dec.  16,  1796.    86. 

1733.  William  Vaasall,  son  of  Major 
Leonard  V. :  gent  in  Boston ;  d.  (as  a  re- 
fugee,) at  Battersea  Rise,  Surrey,  £ng.. 
Mays,  1800.    86. 

Edmund  Freeman,  Sandwich,  son 

of  E.  F. :  farmer  in  Mansfield,  Ct.,  chiefly ; 
d.  March  9, 1800.    89. 

Jedediah  Adams,  Quincy :  first  min. 

of  Stoughton.  ord.  Feb.  19,  1746;  d.  Feb. 
26,1799.    88. 

Joseph  Cleverly,  — :  Episcopal 

reader  in  Quincy ;  d.  March  16, 1802.    89. 

Enoch  Parker— ^—: schoolmaster 

in  Newton ;  d.  Feb.  16, 1801.    87. 

1736.  Samuel  Curwin,  Salem,  son  of 
Rev.  Geo.  C.  (1701):  merch.  in  S. ;  d. 
Apr.  9,  1802.    86. 

Eliakim  Willis,  New  Bedford :  min. 

of  Malden,ord.  1762 ;  d.  March  14, 1801.  87. 

^—  Ivory  Hovey,  Topsfield :  min.  of 
Rochester,  [1740^'66J  and  of  Plymouth, 
Monument  Ponds,  [fr.  1770] ;  d.  Nov.  4, 
1803.     90. 

1736.  George  Jaffrey,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
son  of  Hon.  Geo.  J.,  (L702)  :  merch.  in  P.; 
d.  Dec.  1802.    86. 

Francis   Hutchinson,  son  of  Hon. 

Wm.  H.  (1702)  :  "merch.  in  Norwich, Ct, 
and  a  Lieut,  in  Brigadier  Waldo's  corps.".— 
lVinthrop*i  MS.  Hist,  of  Oraduate$,  fce. 
d.  at  New  Salem,  Feb.  1801.    86. 

Norton  Quincy,  son  of  Col.  John  Q. 

(1708,)  Bralntree :  gent  in  "  Germantowo'' 
Bralntree ;  d.  Oct  1801.    85. 

-  John  Porter,  Abington:  min.  of 
Bridgewater,  N.  P.,  ord.  1740;  d.  March 
12,  1802.    87. 

1737.  Ebenezer  Morse,  Medfield:  mio. 
of  Boylston  [1743— '76.]  dismissed  for  po- 
litical heresy ;  d.  Jan.  3, 1802.    84. 

1738.  Jonathan  Davis,  Cambridge :  phjrsl- 
cian  in  Roxbury  ;  d.  Feb.  6,  1801.    86. 

1739.  Edward  Brattle  Oliver,  Boston; 
Boat  (north-end) ;  d.  Apr.  8,  1797.    84. 

Daniel  Emerson.  Reading :  min.  of 

Hollis,  N.  H.,  ord.  1748 ;  d.  Sept  80, 1801. 
86. 

1740.  Samuel  Hale,  Newbury:  merch. 
in  PorUmouth,  N.  H. ;  d.  July  10, 1807.  89. 

-  Benjamin  Willis,  Bridgewater; 
Judge  of  C.  PI.  for  Plymouth,  in  B.;  d. 
July  18,  1807.     87. 

1741.  David  Phips,  son  of  Lieut  Got. 
Spencer  P.  (1703) :  Sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
in  Cambridge,  to  the  Revolution ;  afterwards 
a  Capt.  In  the  Royal  navy  ;  d.  (as  a  refugee) 
at  Bath,  Eng.,  July  7.  1811.    87. 

Joseph  Waldo,  Boston:  merch.  in 

B.  to  the  Revolution :  d.  (as  a  refugee)  in 
Bristol.  Eng..  Apr.  1816.    94. 

Joseph  Roberts,  Boston :   min.  of 

Leicester,  [1754— '62] ;  d.  in  Weston,  Apr. 
30,1811.    91. 
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Joho  MeHen,  Hopkiotoii:  min.  of|     1762.  Ammi  R.  Cotter,  North  Teegr 


SterliDfc,  [1744~'78] ;  d.  in  Readiog,  July  4, 
1807.    85. 

1743.  John  Usher,  son  of  Rev.  John  U., 
Episcopal  miwionary,  (1719):  min.  of  the 
Episcopal  ch.,  BrifCol,  R.  I.;  d.  July  5, 
1804.    84. 

»— -  John  Crocker  ■ ;  phyi.  In  Rich- 

mond, BerkBhire  co. ;  d.  May  4,  1815.    9S. 

1744.  John  Wioj^ate,  Hampton,  N.  H., 
son  of  Col.  Joshua  W. :  farmer  and  school- 
master in  Northamploo,  N.  H. ;  d.  Sept  4, 
1812.  88. 

-^—  Peter  Frye,  AndoTcr:  Repr.  from 
Salem,  Col.  of  the  Essex  reg*!,  &c. ;  d.  (as 
n  refugee,)  at  Camberwell,  Surrey,  near 
London,  Feh.  1, 1820.    97. 

-.— -  James  Welman,  Lynn:  min.  of 
Millbury,  [1747— '60,]  and  Cornish,  N.  H., 
[1768_>85]  ;  d.  Oct  18,  1808.    85. 

1745.  William  Davis,  Boston:  merch.  in 
Boat ;  d.  Apr.  13, 1812.    84. 

—  Nehemiah  Porter,  Hamilton :  min. 
of  Essex,  [1760— '06,]  and  of  Ashfield  [fr. 
1774]  ;  d.  Feb.  29, 1820.    99  and  11  ms. 

1746.  Edw.  A.  Holyoke,  Marblehead, 
son  of  Rev.  £.  H.  (1705)  afterwards  Pres. 
of  H.  U. :  physician  in  Salem  three  quarters 
of  a  century;  d.  March  81,  1829.  100 
and  7  ms.* 

1747.  WilHam  Ellery,  Newport,  R.  I., 
•on  of  Lt  Gov.  W.  E.  (1722) :  Newport, 
R.  L,  M.  Cont.  C.  [1776— '80J  a  sii^ner  of 
the  Decl.  of  lod.  and  Collector  of  N.  for 
thirty  years ;  d.  Feb.  15,  1820.    93. 

1748.  George  Leonard,  Norton :  Repr.  of 
N.,  Judge  of  Prob.  for  Bristol,  M.  C.  do.  6 
years,  [1787— '95;]  d.  July  26,  1819.    90. 

—  Joseph  Gooch,  son  of  Jos.  G.,  esq., 
(1720)  Milton;  **d.  in  Vermont,  the  au- 
tumn of  1811.'*— ilee.  Dr.  Peiree.  Qu. 
where  ?  He  must,  in  that  case,  have  been 
nlMut  84  or  85  vears  of  age.  He  is  how- 
ever tmosferuea  before  the  Catal.  of  1815. 

Joho  Erving,  Boston,  son  of  Hon. 

Jn.  E. :  Best,  gent..  Col.  of  militia,  a  M. 
Coons'r. ;  d.  (as  a  refugee,)  in  Bath,  Eng., 
Jonel7, 1816.    89. 

1748.  Richard  Perkins,  Bridgewater,  W. 
P.,  son  of  Rev.  J.  P.  (1717)  :  pbys.  in  B. ; 
d.  Oct  16, 1813.    84. 

1749.  Cotton  TulU,  Medford,  son  of  Dr. 
8.  Tr  (1724) :  phys.  in  Weymouth ;  d.  Dec. 
8,1816.    84. 

—  Israel  Cheever,  Concord,  son  of 
Daniel  C. :  min.  of  New  Bedford,  [to  1759] ; 
d.  at  Liverpool,  N.  S. 

1751.  William  Watson,  Plymouth :  Naval 
Officer  in  P.  before  the  Revol'n,  Judge  of 
C.  PI.  Ct ;  d.  Apr.  22, 1815.    85. 

*  It  !•  curious 6nouj|[h,  thnt  the  two  leading  names 
in  length  of  dajra,  in  this  series  shonM  stand  injuxta- 

Kition  ;  and  scarcely  less  so,  that  three  of  the 
,heat cases  oflongevity  in  the  List,  and  almost 
In' consecutive  years,  (Frye,  Porter,  and  Gllery,) 
should  mark,  by  the  event  of  thoir  decease,  the 
beg  inning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  self-saine 
flBontk,  (Feb.  1S90). 


Me.,  son  of  Rev.  A.  R.  C.  (172S):  pk^t . 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  d.  Dec  8,  \^\ 

Cbarks  Turner,  Satuate:  iea.:i 

Duzbury,  [1755— '75,]  remoTcd  ioTjt  | 
Me.,  M.  C.  for  Ozibfd  diitr.  [W^\. 
d.  Aug.  1818.    S6. 

1758.  Oliver  Wendell,  BoKos :  Bk^ 
Judge  of  Probate,  State  Senator,  Ilc;  : . 
Cambr.Jao.  15,  1818.    86. 

Peter  Tbacher  Smidi,  Pr^ 

Me.,  son  of  Rev.  Tbo.  S.  (1720) :  b:. 
Windham,  Me.,  [1762— '90];d.(»-'f : 
S.,  esq.,")  Oct.  1826.    95. 

1755.  David  Sewall,  York,  He.:  J: 
of  the  S.  J.  Ct  of  Ms.,  fcc.;  d.  Oci 
1825.    90. 

-  John  Adams,  Qaincj:  (J*." 
second  President  of  the  Uoited  Sutti : 
in  Q.  July  4,  1826,  nearly  91. 

William  Whittemore,  W.  Caabr 

schoolmaster  in  W.  C.^  d.  llaicb9,Lv 
86. 

1756.  Nath.  Lotbrop,  Plymootli:  -^b 
in  P.;  d.  Oct  20,  1828.    91. 

Timothy  Walker.  Concord,  N ' 

son  of  Rev.  T.  W.  (1725):  ofictr  ie 
Revolutionary  War,  Ch.  Justice  of  C* 
C.  PI. ;  d.  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  liiy  ^  i - 
85. 

Henry  Hill,  Boston:  nertb.ial 

d.  July  7, 1828.    92. 

1757.  Thomas  Phips,  QuiDcy(?) :  pS^p^ 
Q. ;  d.  Nov.  4, 1817.    9b. 

Jedediah  Parker,  ■  B»^ 

(Unity  St.);  d.  Aug.  21, 1826.   89. 

1758.  Samuel  Danforth,  Cambr.,  m 
Hon.  Judge  D.  (1715):  emioeot  pb^ 
Boston,  and  Pres.  of  M.  M.  S,  [1794'> 
d.  Nov.  17, 1827.    87. 

Joseph  Pearson :  Eielff  > 

H.,  SecreUry  of  Sute;  d.—  182S,r*^ 
84-5. 

Eliab  Stone,  Framingfaam :  ^^ 

Reading.  N.  P.,  ord.  May  20, 1761  *,  d.  U 
81,  1822.    85. 

1759.  Edmund  Dana,  Cambr.,el(i«(«^ 
of  Hon.  Richard  D.  (1718):  ord.  to  U 
Jan.  1765 ;   d.  in   Wrozeter,  Eog.,  ^-i 
1823.    84. 

Paine  Wingate,  Amcsbory.  w- 

Rev.  P.  W.  (1723) :  min.  of  Htmpton-FJ^ 
N.  H.  [1768— *710  left  the  profr^ 
Repr.  [1793— '95 J  and  Senator,  [I'f 
'95,]  in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  fr.N.  H. ;<* ' 
Stratham,  (his  residence,)  March  7,  N^ 
nearly  99.  .  , 

1760.  Daniel  Leonard,  Norton,  eoii*io ; 

Hon.  G.  L.  ( 1748)  :  alfyj^t-law  fa  J»* 
ton,  and  Repr.  of  T.,  becime  •  re/o^ 
Ch.  Justice  of  Bermuda  an  uncerHio  m. 
d.  in  London,  June  27,  1829.    S9.        . 

James  Baker,  Dorchester:  P&J^' 

D. ;  d.  Jan.  8,  1825.    85. 

Henry  Cuniings,  Tyngriwo':  si; 

of  Billerica,  ord.  Jan.  1763;  d.  Sept' 
1828.    84.  .^ 

1761.  Edward  Wiggleswortb,  HiiDiv»' 
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ion  of  Rev.  S.  W.  (1707)  :  an  officer  in  the 
Revolution—"  Col.  W;"  d.  Dec.  8,  1826. 
3T. 

Adam  Porter,  Abington:  removed 

to  and  died,  probably,  in  Cumington,  Hamp- 
shire CO.  astetized  in  Catal.of  1830 ;  proba- 
bly over  84. 

1762.  Timothy  Alden,  Bridgewater,  S. 
P.  :  min.  of  Yarmouth,  ord.  Dec.  13, 1769; 
d.  Nov.  3,  1828.     92. 

Geo.  Partridge,    Duxbnry:    Dcp. 

Sheriff  of  Plymouth  co..  M.  Conl.  C.  [1780 
— '89]  ;  d.  July  7,  1828.     88. 

Jo9iah  Windship,  Cambridge :  min. 

of  Woolwich,  Me.,  ord.  1765;  d.  Jan.  29, 
1824.     84. 

1763.  Samuel  Eaton,  Quincy,  son  of  Rev. 
E.  E,  (1729) :  min.  of  Harpswell,  Me.,  ord. 
Oct.  1764  ;  d.  Oct.  1822.     85. 

Timothy  Pickering,  Salem :    Col., 

Adj.  Generiil,  and  Q.  Master  General  In  the 
Revolutionary  War,  Member  of  the  Cabinet, 
U.  S.  Senator  and  Representative;  d.  in 
Salem,  (his  residence,)  Jan.  29,  1829.    84. 

Samuel   Perley,   Ipswich  :    min.  of 

Seabrook.  N.  H.,  [1765— '75,]  Moultonbo- 
ron^h,  [1778 — '79,]  Groton  and  Hebron, 
[1779— '84,]  and  Gray,  Me.,  [1784— '91]  ; 
d.  Nov,  28,  1831.     89. 

1764.  Benjamin  Bourne, :   physi- 
cian in  Sandwich  ;  d.  July,  1827.     84. 

Thomas  Lancaster,  Rowley :  min. 

of  Scarhoro'  Me.,  ord.  1775 ;  d.  Jan.  27, 
1831.     89. 

Nehemiah    Ordway,     Amesbury: 

min.  of  Middletown,  N.  FI.,  [1778,  dism.] 
and  of  Haverhill,  W.  P.,  [1789— '94]  ;  d.  in 
Pembroke,  N.  H.,  June,  1836.    93. 

Rufus  Wells,  Deer6eld:  first  min. 

of  Whately,  ord.  1771 ;  d.  Nov.  8.  1834.  90. 

-  Daniel  Fuller,  Middletown:  min. 
of  Gloucester  precinct,  [1770 — 1821]  ;  d.  in 
Boston,  May  23,  1829.     89. 

1765.  John  Thompson,   Scarboro'   Me.: 
I      first  min.  of  Standish,  Me.,  [1768— '83], 
inst.    at    South-Berwick,  1783;    d.   Dec, 
1828.    88. 

Jacob  Rice,   :  first  min.  of 

'  Henniker.  N.H.,  [1769— '82,]  do.  of  Brown- 
field,  Me.,  inst.  Oct.  1806 ;  d.  Feb.  1, 1824. 
84. 

'  Andrew  Fuller, :  Lyndebo- 

'      rough,  N.  H.;  d.  Apr.  1831.    88. 

I  Joseph   Willard,   Grafton :   min.   of 

'  Mendon,  [1769— '82],  ord.  at  Boxborough, 
Nov.  2,  1785  ;  d.  Sept.  13,  1828.     86. 

'  Joseph   Currier,    Amesbury:    first 

min.  of  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  [1771— '74] ;  d. 
I       in  Mass.,  July  30,  1824.     86. 
I  1766.  Jacob  Ashtan,  Salera(?) :   Pres.  of 

I  Insurance  Office  in  S.  more  than  30  years ; 
I       d.  Dec.  28,  1829.     85. 

Joshua  Fisher,  Dedham :  eminent 

(       physician  in  Beverly ;  d.  March  15,  1833. 

85. 
I  1767.  Jeremiah  Shaw,  Hampton,  N.  H. : 

rain,  of  Moultonborough,  N.  U.,  ord.  1779; 
d.  Oct.  1834.    88. 
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Simeon  Chase, 


:  Wert-New- 


bury ;  d.  Oct.  1829.     84. 

1768.  John  Ballantiiie,  Westfield,  son  of 
Rev.  Jn.  B.  (1735) :  farmer  in  W.,  occasion- 
al preacher,  and  Deacon  of  the  church  ;  d. 
Apr.  15,  1832.    84.(?) 

Nath.  Porter,  Topsfield :  firrt  min. 

of  Conway,  N.  H.,  ord.  Oct.  20,  1778 ;  d. 
Nov.  11.  1837.     92. 

1770.  Paul  Langdon,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  L.  (1740) :  midshipman  in 
the  "  Continental"  navy  in  1778,  teacher  at 
different  periods,  both  before  and  after,  last- 
ly, farmer  in  the  interior  of  N.  Y.  State, 
where  he  t«  said  to  have  died,  in  1886 ;  If 
80,  probably  84 — 86. 

Samuel    Sheldon    Pool,    Reading : 

early  a  preacher,  then  Judge  of  Prob.  at 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  nearly  40  yeara;  d.  ia 
1836.    87-88. 

Isaac  Stone,  Shrewsbury:  min.  of 

Douglas,  [1771—1805]  ;  d.  in  Oxford,  Feb. 
27,  1837.     89. 

1771.  Andrew  Bradford,  Duxbury,  de- 
scended, in  the  fourth  generation,  from  Gov. 
Wm.  B.  of  Plymouth :  teacher  of  youth, 
entered  the  army  in  1775,  Paymaster  in 
Col.  Gamaliel  B.'a  (his  brother)  regiment; 
d.  in  Duxbury,  Jan.  18.37.     90. 

-  Samuel  Nye,  Sandwich  :  physician 
in  Salisbury  ;  d.  June  4,  1834.    85. 

Perez   Morton,   Plymouth :    Att'y- 

Generalof  Ms.  [1811— '32]  ;  d.  in  Dorches- 
ter, (his  residence,)  Oct.  14.  1837.     87. 

1772.  John  Hastings,  Cambridge:  cap- 
tain in  the  **  Continental"  service  [war  of 
1775,  &C.J  ;  d.  in  Cambridge-port,  Feb.  16, 
1839.    86. 

-  Daniel  Chaplin,  Rowley:  min.  of 
Groton,ord.  Jan.  1,1778;  d.  Apr.  3, 1831.  88. 

1773.  Jeremiah  Barnard,  Bolton :  min. 
of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  ord.  March  3,  1780 ;  d. 
Jan.  15,  1835.     84. 

1774.  Samuel  Emery,  Boston  :  Bees-wax 
manufacturer  in  Philadelphia.  [The  eldest 
Alumnns  present  at  the  Centennial  celebra- 
tion, Sept.  18.36]  ;  d.  March  7,  1888.     98. 

Jo5(cph  Hall,  Sutton,  son  of  Rev. 

D.  H.  (1724) :  resident  many  years  at  or 
near  Whitehall,  N.  Y. ;  d.  in  Sutton,  Apr. 
25,  1S40.     88. 

1776.  John  Prince,  Boston:  min.  of  First 
Church,  Salem,  ord.  Nov.  1779 ;  d.  June  7, 
1836.     85. 

Ezra  Ripley,  Woodstock,  Ct. :  min. 

of  Concord,  ord.  Nov.  1778 ;  d.  Sept.  21, 
1841.     90.1. 

1777.  Daniel  Kilham,  Wenham :  State 
Senator  and  Counsellor;  d.  in  W.,  (his  resi- 
dence,) Oct.  13,  1841.    89. 

1778.  Aaron  Bancroft,  Reading:  first  min. 
of  second  church  in  Worcester,  ord.  Feb. 
1786;  d.  Aug.  19,  1839.     84. 

Cornelius   Lynde,  :  «•  Died 

at  Williamstown,  Vt.,  Feb.  21,  1836,  Cor- 
nelius  Lynde,  a  revolutionary  officer,  aged 
S4."—Amer.  Aim,  for  1837.    [Qu.  Is  this 

I  the  person  ?] 
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1779.  Leri  Whitman,  Bridgewmter :  min. 
of  Wellfleet,  ord.  Apr.  1785,  dism.  — ;  d. 
in  Kingston,  Nov.  7, 1888.    91. 

1782.  Samuel  Btlch,  Amesbury :  in  the 
Continental  aerTice,  [war  of  1775,  &c.]  ;  d. 
in  Newburyport,  Nov,  9, 1839.    85. 

Henry  Wight,  Medfield:  min.  of 

Brbtol,  R.  I..  [Jan.  1785— Nov.  1828] ;  d. 
Aug.  12,  1837.    84. 


Samuel  Baa*,  Randblpli 

R. ;  d.  Feb.  8—6,  1842.    85. 

1788.  Nathan  Underwood,  Lexvai 
min.  of  Harwich,  ord.  Nov.  1792, dum. — 
d.  May  2,  1841.  89.  [N.  \J.  wv  u  y 
time  of  graduation,  35  years  of  aigc ;  a.%:  • 
less,  of  all  those  who  **  have  been  nv»i  i 
the  bosom*'  of  Harvard,  the 
yean.} 


There  are  yet  among  the  Living,  who  come  within  the  TiCle  at  the 
article,  the  following : 


i^if 


1768.  Samson  Salter  Blowers,  Boston, 
grandson  of  Rev.  Tho.  B.  of  Beverly, 
(1695)  :  attorney-at-law  in  B.  to  the  Revo- 
lution ;  ft  refugee,  now  resident  in  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  and  late  Ch.  Justice  of  the  S.  J.  Ct., 
of  Nova  Scotia.     100  years  4  weeks. 

1765.  Ezra  Green,  Maiden,  balf-br.  of 
Rev.  A.  G.,  formerly  of  Maiden  (1789): 
surgeon  in  the  **  Continental  **  navy,  [1777 
—1778,  &c.],  physician  and  Post-master  in 
Dover,  N.  H.    95  years  11  mos. 

1767.  Timothy  Farrar,  Lincoln,  br.  of 
Rev.  Stephen  F.  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H., 
(1765) :  resides  in  N.  I. ;  formerly  a  Judge 
of  the  S.  J.  Ct.  of  N.  H.    94  ys.,  10  moe. 

1770.  Aaron  Hutchinson,  Grafton,  son  of 
Rev.  A.  H.  (Yale  C.  1747):  Lebanon,  N.  H., 
probably  over  90. 

1778.  James  Trecothick,  Boston :  merch. 
in  London  to  advanced  age,  and  now  resides 
in  the  environs.    88. 

— ^  John  Trumbull,  Lebanon,  Ct., 
youngest  son  of  Gov.  Jon.  T.  (1727)  :  aid- 
de-camp  to  Washington,  and  adjutant  under 
Gen.  Gates,  at  Saratoga;  after  the  Peace,  a 
well-known  artist,  now  resides  at  New 
Haven,  Ct.    86. 

1775.  Samuel  Gay,  [Qu.,  son  of  Martin 
G.,  Bost  and  gr-son  of  Rev.  Dr.  G.  of 
Hingham?]  *Mives  at  Fort  Cumberland, 
New  Br.'* — Rev,  Dr,  Pierce*  If  living, 
probably  90. 

<—  William  Weeks, :  resides  in 

Hopkinton,  N.  H. 


1776.  Isaac  Hord,  Charlestown,  no 
Benj.  H. :  physidan  Id  Billerica,  and 
in  Concord.    87. 

James  Lovell,  Boston  or  Cambrid;i 

son  of  Hon.  J.  D.  L.  (1756):  raida  a 
Oraniseburg,  S.  C.     84. 

1777.  Hodijah  Baylies, :  D^x 

Judge  of  Probate  for  Bristol  oo.,  QxmerU 

Huntington  Porter,     Bridgevi!'; 

N.  P.,  son  of  Rev.  Jn.  P.  (1736) :  mia  .< 
Rye,  N.  H.,  [Dec.  1784—1833  ?] ;  tt»i^ 
at  Roxbury.  Ms.    87. 

— ^  George  Sparha wk,  Brighton :  pht«- 
cian  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  one  of  a< 
founders  of  the  N.  U.  Med.  Society. 

1778.  Eleazer  James, 


at-law,  formerly,  in  Barre;  resides  in  W(r- 
cester.  ctmj.   88 

Zephaniah    Willis,     Bridgewa^ 

min.  of  Kingston,  [1780 — 1828],  Repr.  i; 
K.    85. 

1779.  Abijah  Cheever, :  phyatoa: 

in  Saugus.    eonj.  85. 

1781.  Elijah  Paine,  Fonifr«C,Ct.:  rc«k> 
at  Williamstown,  Vc,  late  Judge  of  S.  J 
Ct.  of  Verm.,  U.  S.  Senator,  [1795—190. 
85. 

1782.  Benj.  Parker,  Bradford  (?):  refldee: 
in  the  Southern  states  for  some  yean,  bs 
since  returned  to  B.  eonj,  85. 

1783.  Asa  Packard,  Bridgewater,  N  P 
min.  of  Marlboro'  [1785— 1819J,  resklei  a 
Lancaster.    84.* 


In  the  foregoing  series,  there  are  several  points  remarkable  enough  to  call  for  coa- 
ment.  Those,  for  instance,  who  hold  to  long  life,  as  hereditary  in  certain  races,  will  be 
pleased  to  see  that  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  above  names  are,  one  with  anotlier,  neai^ 
allied.  Fourteen  instances  are  found  of  father  and  son ;  a  few  others,  (as  the  two  firtt 
Cheevers,  the  Hobarts  and  Leonards.)  were  brothers ;  the  two  Wingates  and  Tyng8,  wen 
also  of  a  common  stock,  and  near  kindred ;  while  in  some  other  cases,  the  individoib 
eouki  boast,  either  in  their  fathers  or  their  sons,  (yet  not  sons  of  Harvard,)  a  parallel  ioa- 
gevity  to  their  own.  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  celebrated  schoolmaster  and  author  of  the  well- 
known  <*  Accidence,**  who  died  in  Boston,  Aug.  1708,  aged  93,  was  lather  of  the  two  of 
the  name,  referred  to  above. 

Again,  the  relative  longevity  of  classes  is  a  curious  point  of  comparison.    Stricdj 


*  SooM  few  other  uoaatorizod  namei  there  are,  ranging  prior  1783,  and  for  two  or  three  jeera  l&m, 
which,  H  will  be  eeon,  are  left  without  notice :  in  regard  to  three  or  four  eueh,  the  **■  wberaaboat"  of  t^ 
individuale  it  i«  not  eaiy  to  trace,  or,  eon«equently,  to  be  euro  that  they  are  yet  among  the  livisg ;  asd  «f 
about  aa  many  more,  (to  whoia  no  iiich  nnoerUintj  pertaina)  their  prscisa  ilafe  in  lifb,  the  writer  ha<  art 
JhuI  opportomty  to  oiacoTsr. 
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•peaking,  the  aggregAte  age  of  a  complete  elaaa  is  Hot  indeed  eaiy  to  be  given ;  although 
tlie  late  John  Farmer  undertook  to  present  such  a  table  of  the  classes  from  1747  to  17M, 
inclusive,  some  years  since,  in  one  of  our  city  prints,  (see  Boston  Daily  Adv.  for  July, 
m35,)  showing  in  columns,  the  average  age  of  the  entire  class,  and  also  of  the  clerical 
part  of  it.  The  writer  has  sometimes  marvelled  by  what  process  he  set  about  to  do  this ; 
Fince  within  those  twenty  years,  (and  it  may  be  said  of  any  equal  portion  of  the  aca- 
deitiical  register,)  there  are  not  a  few  names  which,  it  must  be  believed,  not  even  the 
patient  and  prying  research  of  Farmer  could  draw  out  from  their  deep  obscurity,  and,  by 
tracking  them  to  the  end  of  their  career,  determine  its  limit.  To  the  writer  oi  this,  it  io 
quite  clear,  that  Mr.  F.'s  estimate,  as  to  some  individuals  in  perhaps  each  of  these 
ciassea,  must  have  been  conjectural :  founded,  perhaps,  on  the  time  of  their  being  **  a»' 
terixed  '*  in  the  catalogue — a  most  deceitful  criterion  indeed !  as,  from  some  little  inti- 
macy with  that  document,  tos  have  good  reason  to  know. 

But  though  it  is  not  very  easy  to  attain  the  absolute  sum  of  human  existence  in  any 
one  class,  yet  the  comparison  can,  for  any  useful  purpose,  be  well  enough  made  witliout 
it.     A  class,  taken  at  one  point  in  life,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  surrounding  classes* 
'Will  sometimes  exhibit  a  result  widely  variant  from  that  afforded  at  an  earlier  or  later 
point     Take,  for  example,  those  of  1764, 1765, 1766.    The  last,  at  the  date  of  forty 
years  from  graduation  (1806),  (when,  if  every  member  had  not  touched  the  mark  oif 
three-score  years,  the  majority  had  no  doubt  passed  it,)  seem  to  have  kept  their  raaks 
almost  unbroken.    Of  the  above  three  classes,  numbering  46,  54,  and  40,  the  mortality 
at   the  date  just  named,  was  20,  27  (one-half,)  and  10,  (one-fourth).    John  Farmer  ac- 
cordingly, in  his  table  referred  to,  g^ves  fie  class  of  1766,  as  the  highest  average  of  the 
entire  twenty,  viz.  64|.    The  maturity  and  even  the  decline  of  life,  exhibits  in  this  in- 
stance, a  case  perhaps  the  strongest  in  the  catalogue.    But  In  the  years  just  at  hand,  espe- 
1814,  '15,  and  '16,  death  made  a  sudden  and  wide  inroad  upon  their  numbers,  and 
Dr.  Fisher,  the  last  survivor,  died  in  1888,  at  the  age  only  of  84.    In  the  class  of  1764t 
however,  five  instances  are  found,  (and  in  that  of  '65,  tix)  of  equal,  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception under  each  year,  of  much  longer  life  than  Dr.  Fisher's,  including,  in  the  latter, 
one  survivor,  whose  term  verges  to  a  century,  and  whose  course  is  yet  unfinished.    The 
class  of  1765  numbers  eight  octogenarians,  whose  aggregate  age  is  that  of  698,  and  the 
average  86}.    There  is  no  similar  example,  we  believe.    Let  the  reader  compare,  also, 
for  the  measure  of  k>ngevity,  and  by  several  attained,  the  class  of  1766  with  those  of 
1781, 1783,  and  1741.    For  another  ease,  the  classes  of  1780  and  1781  stend  side  by  skle, 
and  are  shown  in  remarkable  contrast    The  former  has  from  the  first,  been  passing  away 
with  a  silent  celerity  much  beyond  the  usual  ratio,  and  as  fong  since  as  Feb.  1841 ,  (the 
date  of  the  late  Lt.  Gov.  Winthrop's  decease,)  the  funereal  pall  had  covered  the  whole. 
Their  direct  successors,  however,  often  dwell  with  something  like  complacency  on  their 
happy  immunity  ;  and  tell  us  that  even  yet  they  gather  together  one-third  of  their  num- 
ber.   The  same  proportion  of  the  living  can  be  found  in  the  class  of  1780,  only  by  going 
back  to  the  Catalogue  of  1824.    Among  those  of  recent  years,  that  of  1826  has  thus  far 
been  remarkably  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  death.  No  asterisk  disfigured  its  face,  till  the 
I      catalogue  of  1886,  and  to  the  five  which  then  appeared,  there  has  been  no  addition  since. 
Of  classes  prematurely  extinct,  the  writer  can  recall  no  instance  so  remarkable  as  that 
of  1754.    The  two  last  survivors  both  died  in  1807,  one  at  70,  the  other  at  78  years  of 
age.    There  remained  more  than  one  among  the  living^  In  the  contiguous  class  on  either 
side  of  it,  for  nearly  twenty  vears  later.    The  class  ol  1750,  however,  died  out  almost 
as  much  before  their  day,  as  that  of  1754. 

The  constantly  contracting  limit  of  man's  brief  span,  which  is  now  and  then  confi- 
dently maintained,  does  not  find  much  support  in  the  aspect  of  the  Catalogue  at  the 
{^resent  time,  compared  with  earlier  days.  In  that  of  1751,  John  Hancock  of  Lexington, 
ong  known  as  **  Bishop  Hancock,"  was  the  Patriarch  of  the  living ;  who  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  the  age  of  82 !  In  that  of  1758,  Henry  Flynt— the  venerable  Tutor, — 
had  the  same  pre-eminence ;  and  he  died  in  1760,  having  reached  85.  While  we  are 
writing,  there  are  yet,  **  pilgrims  on  the  earth,*'  fAree,  who  are  pressing  on  for  an  hun- 
dred years,  or  have  already  reached  that  goal ;  one,  if  not  two,  have  leit  their  mnefief Jk 
year  behind,  and  at  least  7  or  8  beside  are  foUowiiig  close  upon  their  track ;  filling  up 
the  space  (xom  eighty'fioe  onward. 
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STATISTICS  OP  THE  CONNECTICUT  BAR. 

[The  following  brief  notices  of  several  distinguished  members  of  the  Lei^a]  Prc'«.; 
in  Connecticutt  origioalij  prepared  by  Hon.  Thomas  Day»  Esq.,  of  Hartfoni,  to  K:jb^ 
pany  the  two  last  volumes  of  his  Connecticut  Reports,  and  published  in  an  Appec-^r 
the  same,  have  been  obligingly  forwanied  by  the  compiler  for  insertion  in  the  A':  - 
can  Quarterly  Register.  A  few  only  of  the  gentlemen  here  noticed,  have  dec^^^ 
Several  are  living  at  an  advanced  age.  Chief  Justice  Williams,  Judge  Cborr:,L'. 
Judge  Sherman,  are  of  the  existing  bench  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  Supreme  Cm.'. 
Errors.— £i/s.] 

STEPHEN  MIX  MITCHELL. 

Born  at  Wethersfield,  December  20th,  1743;  educated  at  Yale  Colic?'.!: 
{graduated  in  1763 ;  studied  law  at  New  Haven,  while  a  Tutor  in  Yale  CV;..: 
and  af\crward8,  under  the  direction  of  Jfr^d  Ingersoll,  Esq. ;  admitted  u  -: 
Bar,  in  Fairfield  County,  in  1770;  removed  to  Wethersfield  in  17?i,aDdLt' 
established  himself  in  the  practice  of  the  law.    In  May,  1779,  he  accepuc  .- 
office  of  an  Associate  Jud^e  of  the  County  Court,  and  relinqubhed  pnci 
held  that  office  until  May,  1790,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  that(  •' 
held  the  latter  situation  until  October,  1795,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Judr 
the  Superior  Court;  and  in  May,  1807,  Chief  Justice  of  that  Court;  " 
office  he  held  until  May,  1814,  when  he  became  legally  disqualified  by  age. 

He  represented  the  town  of  Wethersfield  in  the  General  Assembly  cf 
State,  in  Oct.,  1778,  May,  1779,  Oct.,  1779,  May,  1780,  Oct.,  1780,  May,  l^- 
Oct,  1781,  May,  1782,  Oct.,  1782,  (when  he  was  chosen  Clerk  of  the  Houst 
Representatives,)  May,  1783,  and  Oct,  1783.    He  waa   chosen  Assistu:  ■ 
May,  1784,  and  annually  thereafter,  for  nine  successive  years ;  and  was,iiiui: 
capacity,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors. 

He  was  a  delegate  from  the  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sts-^ 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  years  1783,  17i?5,l> 
1787,  and  1788.  In  Oct.,  1793,  he  was  appointed  a  Senator  in  the  Congrc$i 
the  United  States,  for  the  unexpired  part  of  the  term  made  vacant  by  tliecu- 
of  the  Hon.  Roger  Sherman ;  in  which  situation  he  continued  until  he  bectj^ 
a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  in  October,  1795. 

In  September,  1807,  he  received  from  the  Corporation  of  Yale  Colle?f '-' 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  K:^ 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  in  1818.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Wetit- 
field,  Sept.  30th,  1835. 

JONATHAN  BRACE. 

Born  at  Harwinton,  November  12th,  1754  ;  educated  at  Yale  College ;  P 
duated  in  1779 ;  studied  law,  under  the  direction  of  Oliver  Ellsvorth,  ^ 
(afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,)  theoji 
Hartford;  admitted  to  the  Bar,  at  Bennington,  in  Vermont,  in  NoveDber. 
1779  ;*  settled  immediately  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  at  Pawlet ;  reiw)«J  ® 
April,  1782,  to  Manchester ;  practiced  in  the  counties  of  Bennington  and  R«' 
land,  and  occasionally  attended  Courts  in  the  State  of  New  York,  about  d« 
years  ;  during  a  part  of  which  period,  he  held  the  office  of  State's  Attorney  W 
the  county  of  Bennington,  and  waa  chosen,  by  the  Freemen  of  the  Stitc,| 
member  of  the  Council  of  Censors,  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  Sate.  '« 
January,  1786,  he  removed  back  to  Connecticut,  and  settled  at  Glastenborj'< 

•  Tho  members  of  Collogo  having  been  digporied  by  Iho  war,  and  deprived  of  the  meeM  of  p«f^  -* 
their  academical  ftudiei  to  advanu^e,  Mr.  B.,  with  many  others,  empioved  a  part  of  his  tinUi  °^^g'|g 
coUe|[e  course,  in  preparation  for  his  profession;  in  conseooence  of  whlcb,  be  wueittbW  to  !)■<*' 
exauuMtivn  for  aanuiiion  to  the  Bar,  lo  wmmi  after  hii  graaiiAtion. 
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practised  there  nntil  Augast,  1794,  when  he  removed  to  Hartford ;  was  appointed 
State's  Attorney  for  tho  county  of  Hartford,  in  December,  1807 ;  appointed  Judge 
of  the  County  Court  for  the  county  of  Hartford,  and  Judge  of  Probate,  for  the 
district  of  Hartford,  in  May,  1809,  when  he  resigned  the  office  of  State*s  At- 
torney and  relinquished  practice ;  held  the  former  office  until  1821,  and  then  re- 
sig-ned  it ;  and  the  latter  office  until  1824,  when  he  declined  a  re-appointment. 

lie  represented  the  town  of  Giastenbiiry  in  the  General  A^sRembly  of  tho 
State,  in  May,  1788,  May,  1791^  Oct.,  1791,  May,  1792,  May,  1793,  May,  1794; 
was  chosen  Assistant,  in  May,  1798  ;  elected  a  Representative  from  Connecticut 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1799 ;  resigned  in  May,  1801  ;  was 
re-chosen  Assistant,  in  May,  1802,  and  annually  thereafter,  until  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  iu  1818;  chosen  Senator  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  1819  and  1820,  when  he  declined  a  further  election. 

As  one  of  the  two  senior  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  he  became  a 
Judge  of  the  City  Court,  in  1797,  in  which  situation  he  continued,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  years,  until  September,  1815,  when  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
the  city,  and,  in  that  capacity,  presiding  Judge  of  the  City  Court ;  held  that 
office  until  November,  1824,  when  he  resigned,  having  become  legally  disquali- 
fied by  age.    He  died  at  Hartford,  August  26,  1837. 

SILVESTER  GILBERT. 

Born  in  Hebron,  Oct  20,  1755 ;  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  grado* 
ated    in  1775 ;  read  law  in  Hartford,  under  the  tuition  of  Jesse  Root,  Esq., 
(afterwards  Chief  Justice,)  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Hartford  County,  in 
Nov.,  1777,  and  settled  in  Hebron,  his  native  town,  then  in  the  county  of  Hart- 
ford.     On  the  organization  of  Tolland  County,  in  1786,  he   was   appointed 
State's  Attorney  for  that  county,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  1807,  (21 
years,)  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  and  Judge  of 
i      Probate,  and  continued  to  hold  and  exercise  those  offices  until  May,  1825,  ex- 
cept the  time  he  was  absent,  attending  the  15th  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.    From  the  early  part  of  his  practice,  until  the  year 
I      1810,  he  had  one  or  two  law-students  in  his  office,  and  in  that  year  he  com- 
menced a  regular  law-school,  and  continued  it  six  years,  with  from  seven  to 
I      ten  students.    The  whole  number  of  young  gentlemen,  who  read  law  under  his 
tuition,  is  56,  a  majority  of  whom  completed  their  studies  preparatory  for  the 
Bar,  in  his  office. 
!  In  September,  1780,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly, 

being  then  the  youngest  member  of  the  House.  Between  that  time  and  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State,  he  was  thirty  times  chosen  to 
represent  the  town  of  Hebron  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  year  1826,  he 
was  once  more  chosen  and  attended,  when  he  was  the  oldest  member,  and 
formed  the  House.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  appointed  in  May,  1795,  to 
sell  the  Western  Reserve. 

He  held  various  town  offices  at  different  times,  and  was  town  clerk  for 
twenty-three  years  in  succession. 

Afler  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  there  was  a  great  increase  of  litiga- 
tion. The  courts  were  crowded  with  litigants*  Of  this  bnsiness  he  had  a 
large  share. 

NOAH  WEBSTER. 

Born  in  Hartford,  (West  Hartford  society,)  October  16,  1758 ;  educated  at 
Yale  College,  and  graduated  there,  in  1778 ;  read  law  chiefly  in  his  private 
apartments,  but  passed  one  summer  in  the  family  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Ellsworth,  and  another  summer  in  the  family  of  the  late  Jud^e  TrumbuU ;  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Hartford,  April,  1781,  being  examined  in  company  with 
the  late  Lt  Gov.  Goodrich ;  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Hartford,  in  1789; 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  October,  1790, 
Chief  Justice  Jay  presiding.    At  the  close  of  1793,  he  left  the  practice  of  the 
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l&w,  and  removed  to  New  Yoric,  where  be  esUbliehed  a  newspaper,  with  a  inew 
to  support  the  administration  of  Gen.  Washington.  In  1796,  be  renwved  ^ 
New  Haven;  and  was  a  representative  of  that  town  in  the  Geneial  AsKmhj 
of  the  State,  May  and  October  sessions,  1802,  May,  18a%  May,  1804,  Octc:  • 
1805,  May  and  October,  1806,  and  October,  1807.  He  was  a  justice  of  ^'. 
quorum  for  New  Haven  County,  from  June,  1806,  until  June,  181 1.  In  hla 
be  removed  to  Amherst,  Ms.,  where  he  continued  ten  years.      During  t^ 

Seriod,  he  was  twice  a  representative  from  that  town  in  the  L«egislaUire  l* 
lassachusetts,  viz.  in  1814,  '15,  and  in  1819.  While  he  resided  there,  Ami^f*. 
College  was  established,  and  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  aacic 
that  capacity,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  induct  into  office  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  the  1-^ 
President  of  that  institution.  In  1822,  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  where  te 
has  since  resided.  Much  the  greater  part  of  hia  life  has  been  devoted  to  pch 
lological  pursuits.  The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  has  been  conferred  cpo: 
him  by  Yale  and  Middlebury  Colleges. 

HEZEKTAH  HUNTINGTON. 

Bom  at  Tolland,  Dec.  31, 1759 ;  studied  law,  one  year,  with  Gideon  Graafs. 
Esq.,  of  Suffield,  (father  of  the  late  Postmaster  General) ;  and  two  yoif^ 
with  John  Trumbull,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  (afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Sopen? 
Court) ;  admitted  to  tlie  Bar,  at  Hartford,  in  1789;  settled  in  the  practice  of  uf 
law,  at  Suffield,  in  the  fall  of  1790 ;  appointed,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  Attomej  er 
of  the  district  of  Connecticut,  January  17,  1806,  and  held  that  office,  bj  mtbat-  , 
quent  re-appointmenta,  until  the  17th  of  January,  1829. 

He  represented  the  town  of  Suffield  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Stit:. 
in  May,  1802,  May,  1804,  October,  1804,  May,  1805,  and  October,  1805.  h 
1801,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  Bankrupt  Isv  s:' 
the  United  States,  and  held  that  situstion  about  two  years.  He  remofed  t 
Hartford,  in  April,  1813;  he  wss  sppointed  State's  Attorney  for  the  coantjc; 
Hartford,  in  August,  1818,  and  held  that  office  until  January  1822 ;  after  wiuca 
be  gradually  retired  from  practice. 

SIMEON  BALDWIN. 

Born  in  Norwich,  Dec.  14, 1761 ;  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  grtdc- 
ated  in  1781 ;  was  preceptor  of  the  Academy  in  Albany,  in  1782,  and  in  17S3 
became  a  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  held  that  situation  three  years  ;  read  Iiv 
with  Judge  Chauncey,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  in  New  Haven  county,  a 
1786,  and  settled  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Is 
1790,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  for  Connecticut,  and  held  that  office  until  the  autumn  of  1803,  wbei 
having  been  elected  a  Representative  in  the  eighth  Congress  of  the  Uoite^ 
States,  he  resigned  his  office  of  clerk,  attended  the  two  sessions  of  that  Cos- 
gress,  and  declining  a  re-election,  he  was,  in  1805,  again  appointed  clerk  ^ 
the  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  by  Judge  Law,  and  was,  in  1806,  removed  bf 
his  successor.  Judge  Edwards.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  if- 
pointed  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  of  the  Supreme  Cosit 
of  Errors,  and  continued  in  office  until  superseded,  in  May,  1817.  He  tb«i 
returned  to  the  Bar,  for  a  short  period,  until  his  son  became  established  U 
practice  in  the  same  county.  In  1820,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  General 
Assembly,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Farmington  Canal,  and  was  made 
President  of  that  board.  In  1826,  he  was  chosen  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Nev 
Haven.  Having  seen  the  canal  located,  made  and  extended  to  Comieeticot 
river  in  Northampton,  he  resigned  his  office  of  CommisBioner  in  1890^  and  hai 
not  since  sustained  any  public  office. 

THEODORE  DWIGHT. 

Bom  at  Northampton,  Ms.,  Dec.  15, 1764 ;  in  November,  1783,  began  tbe 
ftudy  of  law,  in  the  office  of  Pierpont  Edwards,  Esq.,  at  New  Haven ;  a^ 
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milted  to  the  Bar  in  January,  1787 ;  passed  the  time  at  Greenfield,  in  the  county 
of  Fairfield,  until  November,  1787,  when  he  settled  in  the  practice  of  law,  at 
Haddam,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  in  February,  1791,  removed  to  Hartford, 
and  resumed  practice  in  that  city;  iu  October,  1806,  was  elected  a  Representa- 
tive to  Congress  for  a  single  session,  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  had  occurred,  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  but  declined  being  a  candidate 
at  any  future  election.  In  May,  1809,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  State,  and  was  continued,  by  re-election,  until  1815,  when  he  relinquished 
the  practice  of  law,  and  removed  to  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
established  the  Daily  Advertiser  in  that  city.  In  February,  1817,  he  removed  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  commenced  the  publication  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Advertiser.  He  remained  in  the  city  of  New  York,  until  1836,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Hartford,  where  he  now  resides. 

DAVID  DAGGETT. 

Bom  at  Attleborough,  in  the  county  of  Bristol,  State  of  Massachusetts* 
Dec.  31,  1764;  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  graduated  there  in  1783;  read 
law  with  Charles  Chauncey,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  (afterwards  a  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,)  from  November,  1783,  until  January,  1786,  when  he  was  admit* 
ted  to  the  Bar,  in  New  Haven  county.  In  April,  1786,  he  was  chosen  a  Tutor  in 
Yale  College,  which  office  he  declined,  and  settled  in  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
Haven.  He  represented  the  town  of  New  Haven  in  the  General  Assembly,  at 
each  successive  session  from  October,  1791,  until  1797.  In  May,  1794,  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  continued  Speaker  until 
Alay,  1797,  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  or  Upper  House ; 
resigned  his  seat  in  that  House,  in  1804.  In  May  and  October,  1805,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1809,  he  was  again  elected  a 
member  of  the  Upper  House,  which  place  he  continued  to  hold  until  May, 
1813,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
for  six  years,  from  the  4th  of  March  preceding.  In  June,  1811,  he  was  ap- 
pointed State's  Attorney  for  the  county  of  New  Haven,  and  resigned  the  office 
in  1813,  on  being  appointed  Senator.  In  November,  1824,  he  became  an  as- 
sociate instructor  in  the  law  school  at  New  Haven,  with  his  present  coadjutor, 
Judge  Hitchcock  ;  and  in  1826,  he  was  appointed  Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale 
College  ;  both  of  which  places  he  now  occupies.  In  May,  1826,  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  in  May,  1832,  was 
made  Chief  Justice,  and  continued  in  that  station  until  Dec.  31,  1834,  when  he 
was  constitutionally  disqualiBed  by  age.  In  1828  and  1829,  he  was  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  Haven.  In  1826,  he  received  from  the  corporation  of  Yale 
College  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 

JOHN  COTTON  SMITH. 

Bom  at  Sharon,  Feb.  12,  1765 ;  educated  at  Yale  College  and  graduated 
there  in  1783 ;  read  law  with  John  Canfield,  Esq.,  of  Sharon ;  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  Litchfield  county,  March,  1786,  and  settled  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
Sharon.  In  1793,  he  was  first  elected  a  Representative  of  the  town  of  Sharon 
to  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  afterwards  a  Representative  in  both  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  years  1796,  1797,  1798,  and  1799,  being  chosen, 
at  the  latter  session.  Clerk  of  the  House.  In  May,  1800,  he  was  chosen  Speaker. 
In  September,  1800,  he  was  elected  a  Representative  to  the  second  session  of 
the  sixth  Congress,  being  the  first  session  held  at  the  city  of  Washington.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Congress ;  resigned  in  July,  1806,  after 
the  first  session  of  the  ninth  Congress.  In  October,  1806,  he  was  elected  a 
Representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  chosen  Speaker ;  also  in  1807  and 

1808.  In  May,  1809,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council.    In  October, 

1809,  he  was  appointed  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors.  In  May,  1811,  and  again  in  1812,  he  was  chosen  Lieutenant 
Governoiy  and  officiated  as  Chief  Magistrate  from  the  death  of  Governor  Gria- 
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wold,  in  October,  1812,  the  residue  of  the  term.    lo  May,  1813,  be  vasd-?- 
Governor,  and  continued  in  that  office  four  years. 

In  September,  1814,  he  received  from  the  corporation  of  Yale  CoVif f«  t' 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.    In  April  1813,  he  was  elected  a  member  o; 
Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  in  July,  1896,  a  member  of  the  Ht 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians,  in  Copenhagen  in  Denmark.   \n\>"l 
was  chosen  President  of  the  American  Board  of  CommissioDers  for  fore;; 
Missions  ;  and  in  1831,  President  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

AUGUSTUS  PETTIBONE. 


Bom  at  Norfolk,  Litchfield  county,  Feb.  19,  1766 ;  entered  Yale  C 
1784,  and  continued  there  about  two  years;  then  read  law  with  Dudley  1! 
phrey,  Esq.,  of  Norfolk,  a  practising  lawyer,  from  Sept.  1787,  till  the  Apri 
lowing ;  ttien  attended  Judge  Reeve*s  lectures  at  Litchfield,  until  MarcL  1* 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Litchfield  county,  and  settled  in  th^r. 
tice  of  law  at  Norfolk.  He  continued  in  practice  until  1812,  when  he  :"..- 
qiiished  it,  and  was  appointed  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  County  Court  for: 
county  of  Litchfield.  In  this  office  he  continued  until  1816,  when  hevt-' 
pointed  Chief  Judge  of  that  Court,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office,  oatil  >L 
1831.  I 

He  represented  the  town  of  Norfolk  in  the  General  Assembly,  October  n> 
sion,  1800,  May  and  October,  1801,  May  and  October,  1803,  May  and  Oc:!^ 
1603,  May  and  October,  1804,  May  and  October,  1805,  May  and  October,!- 
October,  1808,  May  and  October,  181*2,  May  and  October,  1813,  May  and  Ot 
ber,  1814,  October,  1817,  and  May  and  October,  1818.     A(\er  the  adopur 
the  Constitution,  he  represented  the  town  in  the  years  1819, 18*^,  IBSl,!*- 
1824  and  1825.     He  also  attended  two  special  sessions  of  the  General  A>^: 
bly,  in  the  years  1812  and  1815.    In  the  year  1818,  he  was  chosen  adeie.r 
from  the  town  of  Norfolk  in  the  Convention  held  at  Hartford,  to  form  a  Cosr.;:. 
tion  for  the  State ;  he  attended,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Comoiiup^- 
draft  a  Constitution  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention.    He  was  a  Se«' 
from  the  17th  senatorial  district  in  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  yean  i: 
and  1831. 

NATHANIEL  TERRY. 

Born  at  Enfield,  January  30,  1768;  educated  at  Yale  College;  gradaatec; 
1786 ;  studied  law  at  Hartford,  with  Jesse  Root,  Esq.,  (afterwards  Chief  Jx' 
of  the  Superior  Court) ;  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Hartford  county,  in  Febr^'f^ 
1789;  settled  in  practice,  at  Enfield;  removed  to  Hartford,  in  March, l''V 
was  appointed  Chief  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  in  May,  1807,  and  relioqfJi'-- 
practice,  except  in  the  higher  courts ;  resigned  this  office,  in  1809. 

He  represented  the  town  of  Hartford  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Sti" 
in  May,  1804,  October,  1804,  May,  1805,  May,  1809,  October,  1809,  Oct  K 
1810,  May,  1811,  October,  1811,  May,  1812,  October,  1812,  October,  1''^^^ 
May,  1815.  He  was  a  Representative  from  Connecticut,  in  the  15thCoD^e« 
the  United  States  ;  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  formed  the  ConsiitiJj' 
of  the  State  in  1818;  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  and  as  such,  presJ^: 
Judge  of  the  City  Court,  from  December,  1824,  to  March,  1831. 

CALVIN  GODDARD. 

Born  at  Shrewsbury,  Ms.,  July  17,  1768 ;  educated  at  Dartmouth  CoUcfj 
where  he  graduated  in  1786 ;  studied  law  with  Jeremiah  Halsey,  BHj  '^ 
Preston  ;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Norwich,  in  November,  1790;  settled:- 
the  practice  of  law  at  Plainfield,  Ct.  He  was  a  Representative  of  the  town '■ 
Plainfield  in  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  sessions  in  October,  1795,'  Octflt- 
1797 ;  May  and  October,  1798 ;  May,  17J)9,  when  he  was  chosen  one  of  tj- 
clerks;  May,  1800,  a  clerk;  October,  1800,  chosen  Speaker;  and  Maf,^'' 
Speaker.    He  was  a  Representative  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  in  the  i'<^' 
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rresa  of  the  United  States,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  to  the  4th  of  March, 
L805,  and  was  theo  re-elected  ;  but  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  he 
-esinrned  his  place.  In  May,  1807,  he  again  represented  the  town  of  Plainfield, 
n  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  again  chosen  Speaker.  Devoting  himself 
now  to  his  professional  duties,  his  practice  extended  itself  into  the  adjoining 
::ounty  of  Ne^  London  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  induced  to  change  his 
place  of  residence  ;  and  he  accordingly  removed,  in  the  spring  of  1807,  to  Nor- 
ivich,  and  there  purchased  a  seat,  distinguished  alike  for  its  natural  beauties  and 
its  historical  associations,  which  he  still  occupies.  In  May,  1808,  he  was 
elected  an  Assistant,  or  member  of  the  upper  house  in  the  Legislature  ;  which 
place  he  held,  by  successive  annual  elections,  until  June,  1815,  when  he  re- 
linquished it,  and  accepted  the  office  of  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors.  This  office  he  held  until  June,  1818,  when,  the 
political  party  opposed  to  him  having  gained  the  ascendancy,  he  was  permiited 
to  return  to  practice.*  At  the  next  succeeding  election,  he  was  chosen  a  Rep- 
resentative of  the  town  of  Norwich,  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  State's 
Attorney  for  the  county  of  New  London,  from  1810  to  1815;  and  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Norwich,  from  1814  to  1831.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  from 
the  several  New  England  States,  who  met  at  Hartford,  in  1814,  known  as  the 
Hartford  Convention — an  event,  associated,  as  it  is,  with  the  mena  sibi  eorucia 
rectif  which  he  recurs  to  with  evident  satisfaction. 

ROGER  MINOTT  SHERMAN. 

Born  at  Woburn,  Ms.,  May,  22, 1773 ;  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he 

fraduated  in  1792 ;  became  a  tutor  in  that  institution,  in  March,  1795,  (suc- 
eeding  James  Gould  in  that  office,)  and  remained  there  somewhat  over  a  year ; 
studied  law  with  Oliver  Ellsworth,  (afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,)  then  attended  Judge  Reeve's  lectures  at  Litchfield,  and  while  a  Tutor 
in  Yale  College,  received  instruction  from  Simeon  Baldwin  of  New  Haven, 
(aflerwards  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court)  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  at 
New  Haven,  in  the  spring  of  1796 ;  and  in  May  of  that  year,  settled  in  the 

,  practice  of  law  at  Norwaik,  Connecticut  He  represented  that  town  in  the 
General  Assembly,  May  and  October  sessions,  1798.  In  November,  1807,  he 
removed  from  Norwaik  to  Fairfield,  in  the  same  county,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided, and  still  resides.  In  May,  1814,  he  became  an  Assistant,  or  member  of 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  continued  in  that  situation,  by  annual 
elections,  until  May,  1818.    He  was  a  Representative  of  the  town  of  Fairfield, 

,  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  years  1825  and  1838.  In  May,  1840,  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors,  and  relinquished  a  practice  which  had  been  continued,  without 

,  interruption,  for  forty-four  years.  In  October,  1814,  he  was  designated,  by  the 
General  Assembly,  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  this  State  to  the  Convention 
held  at  Hartford,  in  December  of  that  year ;  which  he  attended  accordingly. 
In  1829,  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 

,    ofLL.D. 

CALVIN  WILLEY. 

Born  at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  Sept.  15,  1776 ;  commenced  the  study  of 
law  at  Hebron,  in  this  State,  in  June,  1795,  with  John  Thompson  Peters,  late  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  read  law  with  him  until  February,  1798, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Tolland  county,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  the  same  year,  at  Chatham,  Ct.  From  Chatham  he  removed  to 
Stafford,  in  1800,  and  in  that  town  pursued  the  practice  of  law  until  March, 
1808,  at  which  time  he  removed  from  Stafford  to  Tolland,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  and  still  resides. 

While  he  lived  in  Staffotd,  he  twice  represented  that  town  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  State ;  and  in  1806,  was  appointed  the  first  postmaster  at 
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SuSbrd  Springs,  which  office  he  held  till  he  renamed  to  Tolltnd,  in  h 
Since  he  ha«  resided  ia  Tolland,  he  has  been  eight  years  postmaster  la  i 
place,  and  seven  years  Judge  of  Probate  for  StaflTord  district,  which  coou.: 
during  that  time,  six  whole  towns  and  a  part  of  £iIington.  In  1^,  he  n' 
Elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  and  hi3«c 
times  represented  the  town  of  Tolland  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  S.: 
has  been  two  years  a  member  of  the  Senate  ;  and  six  years  a  member  of. 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  term  expired  March,  1831.  Sioce ' 
time,  he  has  held  no  public  office,  save  that  of  justice  of  the  peace,  bu*. 
pursued,  with  assiduity,  the  profession  in  which  he  haa  been  so  loog  tn-^. 
and  to  which  he  is  strongly  attached. 

THOMAS  S.  WILUAM& 

Bom  at  Wethersfield,  June  26, 1777 ;  educated  at  Yale  Colle^;  gn^:r 
in  1794 ;  attended  Judge  Reeve*s  lectures,  at  Litchfield,  from  Mtrcb  i  1' 
until  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1708;  then  read  law  with  ZephaDiahSv 
Esq.,  of  Windham,  (aflerwards  Chief  Justice,)  from  August,  1798,  uoti'.  F 
ruary,  1799,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Windham  county:  seuy 
the  practice  of  the  law,  at  Mansfield  ;  removed  to  Hartford,  in  December,  b 
In  1809,  he  was  appointed  attorney  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  ^ 
Fund,  and  held  the  situation  about  a  year,  when  the  Board  itself  was  supers 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner.    He  represented  the  town  of  Hir 
in  the  General  Assembly,  October,  1813,  October,   1815,  (when  he  wa. 
pointed  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,)  October  1816,  (and  agaioC/ 
m  1819,  1825,  1827,  and  1829.    He  represented  the  State,  in  the  fiaeemhi 
gress  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  from  March  4,  1817,  to  March  4,  UIJ.  < 
May,  1829,  he  was  appointed  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Cci 
Errors,  and  of  the  Superior  Court;  and  in  May,  1834,  he  was  appoiDted '. 
Justice,  from  and  afler  the  30th  of  December,  1834,  which  office  he  oov^'  > 
lie  was  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Hartford  from  March,  1831,  until  April,  \&^  J 
August,  1834,  he  received  from  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  the  tor: 
degree  of  LL.  D. 

SETH  P.  BEERS 

Was  a  native  of  Woodbury,  Ct    On  the  13th  of  Aagost,  1800,  be  c - 
menced  reading  law  with  Noah  B.  Benedict,  Esq.,  of  that  town,  with  wbi'p 
continued  till  November,  1801,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  Ephraim  K ' 
Esq.,  of  Litchfield,  then  Supervisor  of  the  internal  revenues  of  the  U 
States  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  where  he  continued  as  a  clerk,  n' 
office  was  abolished  in  February,  1803 ;  when  he  resumed  and  contiouec  i 
legal  studies  with  Mr.  Kirby,  till  the  20th  of  June,  180:1;  from  which  tui 
attended  the  lectures  of  Judge  Reeve,  till  the  20th  of  March,  1805;  vbr 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Litchfield  county,  and  settled  in  the  practice  c>i> 
at  Litchfield.    On  the  18th  of  November,  1813,  he  was  appointed  Colied 
the  direct  taxes  and  internal  revenues  of  the  United  States  for  the  conr/J 
Litchfield;  which  office  he  held  till  it  was  abolished,  the  2d  of  April,  K^'*^' 
September,  1820,  he  was  appointed  State's  Attorney  for  the  county.    H^*'""; 
Representative  from  the  town  of  Litchfield,  in  the  Legislature  of  IB20, 1"- 
1826,  and  1823.     At  the  session  of  1821,  he  was  chosen  Clerk  of  the  il:';' 
and  in  May,  1822  and  1823,  was  chosen  Speaker.    In  1824,  be  was  electr^  '■ 
Sute  Senator,  and  while  a  member  of  that  body,  was  appointed  AssistiDt  Ccs- 
missioner  of  the  School  Fund ;  and,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  J^  ; 
Hillhouse,  was  appointed  sole  Commissioner,  on  the  let  of  June,  1825, j^  • 
office  he  still  holds.    On  being  appointed  Commissioner,  he  relioquiibfi^  ^ 
practice  of  law,  and  resigned  the  office  of  State's  Attorney. 

SAMUEL  CHURCH. 

Born  at  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  Feb.  4,  1785;  educated  at  Yale  Collt£ 
where  he  graduated  in  1803;  commenced  his  professional  studies,  in  tbesp^ 
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>f  1804,  with  Jadson  Canfield,  Esq.,  of  Sharon,  and  remained  in  his  office  about 
a.  year ;  then  attended  the  law  lectures  of  Judge  Reeve  and  Judge  Gould,  at 
Ltitchfield,  until  September,  1806;  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the 
county  of  Litchfield.     In  June,  1807,  he  was  examined  and  admitted  to  the  Bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  which  State  he,  at  that  time* 
contemplated  a  removal.    In  the  spring  of  1808,  he  commenced  the  practice  or 
the  law  in  Salisbury,  in  which  town  he  has  ever  since  resided.    In  May,  1810, 
he    was  appointed,  by  the  Hon.  Gideon  Granger,  Postmaster  General,  to  the 
office   of  deputy-postmaster  in  that  town  ;  which  office  he  retained  until  the 
spring  of  1820,  when  be  resigned  it,  upon  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  in  1818.    He  was  a  Representative  of  the  town  of 
Salisbury,  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  years  1821, 1823,  1824, 1829,  and 
1831  ;  being  first  clerk  of  the  House  in  1823.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State,  in  the  years  1825,  1826,  and  1827.    In  May,  1821,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  Probate  for  the  district  of  Sharon ;  and  in  1823,  he  succeeded 
Seth  P.  Beers,  Esq.,  in  the  office  of  State's  Attorney  for  the  county  of  Litch- 
field.    These  offices  he  continued  to  hold  until  May,  1832;  when  he  resigned 
them,  and  accepted  the  office  of  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  to  which  he  was  then  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
to  take  place  on  the  10th  of  January,  1833,  by  the  promotion  of  Judge  Daggett 
to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice. 


SOME  NOTICES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  TIIE  BAR, 
Who  have  resided  attd  praetited  law  in  the  town  of  New  MUfordf  Litchfield  County ,  Conn, 

PATRIDGE  THACHER, 

who  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Ct.,  about  the  year  1714  or  1715,  and  came  to  reside 
in  New  Milford,  in  the  year  1743,  was  the  first  regular  member  of  the  Bar  who 
resided  in  the  town.  He  was  not  regularly  educated  for  the  Bar;  and  at  what 
time  he  became  a  member  of  it,  is  not  known ;  but  probably  it  was  soon  after 
the  organization  of  the  county  of  Litchfield,  which  was  in  the  year  1751.  Being 
an  avowed  loyalist,  Mr.  Thacher  ceased  practising  law,  on  or  near  the  com'* 
mencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  strong 
luind,  and  considerable  information,  but  of  many  and  striking  peculiarities.  He 
represented  the  town  of  New  Milford,  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  October, 
1759,  and  in  October,  1765.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1786,  and  in  the  72d  year  of  his 
age. 

DANIEL  EVERITT, 

the  second  member  of  the  Bar  in  New  Milford,  and  the  first  who  was  regularly 
educated  to  the  legal  profession,  was  a  native  of  Bethlem,  in  Litchfield 
county.  He  read  law  with  Andrew  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Litchfield,  aflerwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  He  came  to  reside  in  New  Milford,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  there,  in  the  year  1772.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  four  times,  viz.  in  October,  1780,  May,  1781, 
and  in  May  and  October,  1783.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Convention 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  May,  1790,  he  was  appointed  Ji/dge 
of  Probate  for  the  district  of  New  Milford  ;  which  office  he  held  until  £• 
death,  in  Jan.  1805,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

SAMUEL  BOSTWICE, 

the  third  member  of  the  Bar  in  New  Milford,  was  a  native  of  the  town ;  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  the  year  1780;  read  law  with 
Daniel  Everitt,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Litchfield  county,  about 
the  year  1783 ;  from  which  time  he  continued  to  reside  and  practise  law  in 
New  Milford,  until  his  death,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1799,  at  the  age  of  44  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  May  session,  1796. 
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NICHOLAS  8.  MASTERS 

wu  born  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Washington;  was  edacated  atYileC^ 
lege,  where  he  graduated  in  1779 ;  read  law  with  Daniel  Everitt,  Esq.  r 
settled  in  New  Milford,  in  the  practice  of  law,  immediately  after  bis  adiLi'} : 
to  the  Bar,  about  the  year  1785.    He  continued  the  practice  here  uDt. 
death,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1795,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.    Hetu. 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  May,  1792,  and  again,  in  May.  1791 

PHILO  RUGGLES, 

a  native  of  New  Milford,  read  law  for  a  considerable  time  (probably  tvo  yr 
or  more)  with  Samuel  Boatwick,  Esq.,  his  brother-in-law^  but  complete;! 
preparatory  studies  with  Judge  Reeve,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  io  T 
He  immediately  afterwards  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  his  natife  i-t 
which  he  continued  until  the  year  1804,  when  he  removed  to  Pou^bkef 
N.  Y. ;  where  he  continued  to  practice  until  1825,  when  he  removed  to 
city  of  New  York.    He  there  resumed  and  continued  the  practice  of  hi*  r 
fession  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  64.  Ht  f^ 
four  times  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut;  wis  it 
a  member  for  the  county  of  Duchess,  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  aot.  i 
B  considerable  time.  Surrogate  for  that  county.    He  was  much  and  desene. 
esteemed  for  his  personal  worth  and  professional  acquirements. 

DAVID  S.  BOARDMAN, 

B  native  of  the  town  of  New  Milford,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  ir^ 
pursued  his  legal  studies  under  Judge  Reeve,  until  March,  1795,  when  be  vi 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Litchfield  county ;  and  having  settled  in  his  profe<« ' 
in  his  native  town,  pursued  the  practice  of  law  there,  until  May,  1831;  '■ 
he  gave  up  the  practice,  on  being  appointed  Chief  Judge  of  the  Countj  Cor- 
This  office  he  held  for  five  years. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Everitt,  in  1805,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probit^  :^ 
the  district  of  New  Milford,  to  which  office  he  was  re-appointed  for  sixti' 
years  in  succession.  He  was  elected  eight  times  a  member  of  the  G?^^ 
Assembly,  viz.  in  October,  1812,  May,  1813,  October,  1813,  October,  l€U,t: 
May,  1815,  and  again  in  the  years  1827, 18^  and  1829. 

PERRY  SMITH, 

a  native  of  the  town  of  Washington,  settled  in  the  practice  of  law,  in  >'^ 
Milford,  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar  of  Litchfield  county,  aboot  t' 
year  1807 ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  years  i'-- 
and  1823,  and  again  in  the  years  1835  and  1836.  During  the  latter  eessm'^' 
was  appointed  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  for  six  years  from  the  4tb -; 
March  following.  He  was  also  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  yearl"-^^ 
and  again  for  the  year  1835.  On  obtaining  the  appointment  of  Senator,  i-^ 
gave  up  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  had  pursued  until  that  Ume. 

NATHANIEL  PERRY, 

a  native  of  Woodbury,  read  law  with  the  late  John  Strong,  Esq.,  of  that  p)a^ 
for  about  eighteen  months,  and  completed  his  studies  with  Asa  Chapman,  &<1- 
then  a  practitioner  of  law  at  Newtown,  and  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Soper.i> 
Court  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Fairfield  county,  in  April,  1816;  i^^ 
soon  after  his  admission,  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  WoodbarT.iB 
continued  there  until  the  year  1823 ;  when  he  removed  to  New  Milfonif  vd^^ 
he  still  continues  in  the  practice.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Geoffi^ 
Assembly,  in  the  year  1832,  and  was  Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresentaU^ 
He  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  district  of  New  Milfor<l>  mj^ 
y^ars  1832  and  1834,  and  again  in  the  year  1838,  and  has  ever  since  eonttm 
to  hold  the  office. 
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DAVID  C.  SANPORD, 

A  natWe  of  New  Milford,  commenced  his  legal  studies  with  Seth  P.  Beers,  Esq., 
of  Liitch6eld,  and  completed  them  with  Asa  Chapman,  Esq.,  then  in  the  prac* 
ttce    of  law  at  Newtown ;   was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  in  November,  1820,  in 
Fairfield  county  ;  about  one  year  afler  which,  he  commenced  practice  in  Litch- 
field, where  he  continued  until  January,  1831.    He  then  removed  to  Norwalk, 
and  practised  there  until  the  fall  of  1833,  when,  on  account  of  severe  domestic 
afSictions,  he  lefl  the  place,  and  returned  to  New  Milford,  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.    He  was  appointed  State's  Attorney  for  the  county 
of  Litchfield,  in  1839,  which  office  he  still  holds. 

SAMUEL  D.  ORTON 

mras  admitted  to  the  Bar,  in  the  year  1830 ;  having  read  law  with  the  late 
Matthew  Miner,  Esq.,  of  Woodbury,  and  with  Perry  Smith,  Esq.,  of  New  Mil- 
ford, where  he  began  practice,  immediately  afler  his  admission. 

DANIEL  B.  WILSON 

was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  in  Litchfield,  in  April,  1839 ;  having  read  law  with 
David  G.  Sanford,  Esq.,  and  immediately  commenced  practice  in  New  Milford. 


APPENDIX 

TO 

BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES  AND  MINISTERS 

IN  THE 

COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX,  AND  IN  CHELSEA,  COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK,  Ua, 

PUBLISHED    IN    THE   ELEVENTH   VOLUME  : 

OONTAIKIKO  ADDITIONAL    ITOTICES   OF    CHURCHES   AND  MIlflSTBRS  ;    FACTS 

ILLUSTRATIVE   OF   ANCIENT   ECCLESIASTICAL  USAGES;   WITH 

COPIOUS   REFERENCES   TO  AUTHORITIES. 


[By  Samusl  Sswali^  M.  A.,  Paitor  of  the  Chureh  in  Barlinfton,  He] 


[Cooelndad  from  Vol.  xir.  p.  964.] 

SOUTH   READING,  Church  OF,  (A.) 

48.    Reading  the  Seriptwre$  in  Pvblie  Worshw,  a  cuttom  of  recent  dale  in  the  Con- 

gregatUmal  Chwehe*  o/JVew  England, 

On  the  Records  of  the  church  in  this  place,  notice  Is  taken  of  the  present  of  a  Bible 
from  Major  Nathanael  Barber  of  Boston,  to  the  Parish  in  South  Reading,  August  13, 
1775;  for  which  the  Parish,  on  that  daj,  voted  their  thanks,  and  **  to  have  the  Scripttiree 
read  pvbliekly  upon  the  Sabbath  for  the  lyture."^  From  this  vote  it  appears,  that  this 
ancient  church,  gathered  in  1645,  had  no  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  its  Sabbath 
assemblies  till  1775 ;  and  was  then  quickened  to  introduce  the  exercise  by  the  present 
of  a  Bible  from  abroad. 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  part  of  public  worship,  according  to  modern  usage, 
is  comparatively  but  of  recent  date  in  most,  if  not  all  the  ancient  Congregational  churches 
in  New  England.  Hutchinson,  in  his  chapter  upon  "Ecclesiastical  Customs"  during 
the  Colonial  government  of  Massachusetts,  observes,  **  In  Boston,  after  prayer  and  before 
singiDg,  it  was  the  practice  for  several  years  for  the  minister  to  read  and  expound  a 
chapier;**  but  that  for  some  reason  **  in  a  few  years  it  was  laid  aside,  except  when  it 
came  in  place  of  a  sermon." '  And  so  it  was,  doubtless,  in  other  of  the  first  settled 
towns  in  tikis  colony  and  throughout  the  country.  When  the  ministers  ceased  to  ex- 
pound the  Word  of  God  iu  the  public  assembly,  they  ceased  also  to  read  it ;  so  that  it 
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may  rearonably  be  questioned,  whether  aoy  Imtatice  can  be  produced,  of  readiop  tn 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  as  the  manner  now  is,  io  any  of  the  New  Ezf- 
land  churches  of  the  Conjcrefi^ational  denomination  earlier  than  1699.  In  that  year,  iL? 
custom  was  commenced  in  Brail ie  Street  Cliurch,  Boston.  But  the  other  sister  c^rxrif 
in  that  city  were  slow  to  (olluw  the  example.  And  a  great  majority  of  tbttse  ii.  :!< 
country  seem  not  to  have  adopted  the  custom  till  after  the  middle  of  the  lasi  ce^aiy. 
and  a  lew  not  till  ijince  the  beg;iuuing  of  the  present. 

To  account  for  the  omi<*sion  by  our  pious  ancestors,  of  a  custom  so  becoming  and  e«- 
ful  in  public  worship,  and  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  by  ±l 
of  the  piimitive  ChriiUlianH,'  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  opinions  and  iriews  of  ll-: 
brethren  the  Puritans  on  this  subject  in  the  mother  country.  The  Lilur|:y  of  the  Chzrti 
of  England,  as  compiled  under  King;  Edward  VI,  and  revised  and  altered  in  the  ma^ 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  appointed  set  lessons  out  of  the  Old  and  New  TestaiDeu*-: 
be  read  in  public  worship  on  Lord's  days,  both  morning  and  evening,  in  all  the  chorrA^ 
of  the  Establishment.  In  imitation,  also,  of  the  primitive  churches,  in  which  ttme  l 
the  Apocryphal  Books,  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hemt 
were  occasionally  read  in  public  worship,^  as  well  as  the  Canonical  Scriptares,  it  stkc^ 
from  the  Apocrypha  some  of  its  lessons  for  Saints'  Days,  and  for  every  day  in  the  yts 
signifying  expressly,  however,  that  the^se  were  ordered  to  be  read  in  churches  '^htn 
ample  of  life,  and  instruction  of  manners,*'  and  not  to  be  applied  *'  to  establish  toy  lo- 
trine.*'^  But  the  early  Puritans  objected  to  the  Lessons  from  the  Apocrypha,  that  'J*^ 
were  no  part  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  to  those  from  Canonical  Scripture,  that  <e-*- 
passages  in  them  were  wrongly  translated,^  and  expressed  regret  that  '*  the  metkc-d : 
Reading,  used  in  some  foreign  Churches,  where  Scriptures  are  read  before  ike  tw.  • 
Divine  Service,  and  without  either  choice  or  stint  appointed  by  any  detemunate  Order.' 
was  not  adopted  in  England.^  Likewise  against  the  '*  simple  reading^  '*  of  the  Scni- 
tures  (that  is,  the  bare  reading,  without  exposition)  in  the  churches,  they  alleged  ser^ 
ral  general  reasons:  such  as,  1.  It  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  Divine  worship;  so  thn 
number  of  churches  practised  it  not,  and  yet  were  not  chargeable  with  breach  of  o- 
Divine  command,  which  they  would  have  been,  if  the  practice  were  a  necessary  d.n 
2.  The  Scriptures  are  dark  and  hard  to  be  understood,  and  therefore  need  be  interprEk: 
when  read.  3.  Reading  them  is  an  easy  exercise  ;  and  therefore  one  from  which  eiiii 
good  may  not  be  expected.  4.  A  fourth,  and  seemingly  the  grand  objectioo  was,  [i£ 
reading  the  Scriptures,  as  a  part  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  though  acknowled^  u 
be  useful  for  some  purposes,  had  ordinarily  little  or  no  efficacy  as  a  means  for  the  cat- 
version  and  salvation  of  men ;  that  this  honor  belonged  to  preaching  only ;  that  it  mv 
not  the  Word  read,  but  the  Word  preached,  by  which  souls  were  ordinarily  woo  mn 
Christ ;  and  that  a  case  in  which  this  effect  should  result  from  the  bare  reading  of  bf 
Scriptures,  might  be  justly  accounted  as  something  extraordinary  and  nairaculoc«' 
These  objections  of  the  Puritans  to  the  reading  of  God*s  Word  in  the  worship  oi  ^ 
house,  are  all  found,  (though  not  formally  stated  and  numbered  as  here,)  and  larseir 
answered,  in  the  fifth  book  of  '*  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  by  Richard  Hooker,  the  frr.: 
champion  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  published  that  Book  in  1697  ;  and  who  vxk 
them  from  a  work  which  he  expressly  quotes,  or  constantly  refers  to,  of  *'  T.  C*  ihit  s, 
doubtless,  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  antagonist  of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and  one  of  tfas 
most  eminent  Puritans  and  popular  preachers  of  his  day.  By  these  reasons  and  socb  u 
these,  recommended  by  the  name  of  Cartwright  and  others,  his  successors  both  in  fm- 
ciple  and  in  influence,  our  Puritan  ancestors  were  probably  prejudiced  not  only  at^aiiK 
the  Lesions  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  against  all  reading  of  ibe 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  public  worship  whatever.  Notwithstanding  they  deeply  revereoed 
the  Scriptures,  and  went  beyond  Conformists  in  their  opinion  of  the  perfection  of  ib» 
as  a  Rule,  regading  them  as  the  Standard  of  discipline  and  worship,  as  well  %ao(  fstk 
€md practice,  yet  still  they  were  led,  by  the  influence  of  the  above  objection*,  to  kick 
upon  reading  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship  without  expounding  them,  as  a  cusIimb  d 
doubtful  if  not  pernicious  tendency  on  the  whole,  and  therefore  to  omit  it  in  the  HMt^ 
exercises  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  churches  gathered  by  them  when  they  came  to  i^ 
country. 

When  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  was  established  in  1699,  one  article  cf  the 
**  Manifesto"  or  declaration  of  the  aims  and  designs  of  its  founders  in  their  undertakb^* 
was, 

**  2d,  We  design  only  the  true  and  pure  worship  of  God,  according  to  the  nilef  ip- 
pearing  plainly  to  us  in  his  word,  conformably  to  the  known  practice  of  many  of  the 
churches  of  the  United  Brethren  in  London,  and  throughout  all  England. 

<*  We  judge  it,  therefore,  most  .suitable  and  convenient,  that  in  our  publick  wonbip, 
some  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture  be  read  by  the  minister,  at  his  discretion. 

**  In  all  other  parts  of  divine  worship,  (as  prayer,  singing,  preaching,  blessing  the 
people,  and  administering  the  Sacraments,)  we  conform  to  thi  ordinary  practice  «  ibe 
churches  of  Christ  in  this  country."' 
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The  obvioas  implication  of  the  above  article  i«,  that  in  reading  the  Seripturee,  the 
practice  of  the  new  church  would  not  be  conformed  to,  but  diverse  from  that  of  the 
other  churches  of  ihe  land.    There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  Brattle  Street 
Church,  Boston,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  now  general  custom  in  New  England,  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship,  without  expoMtion,  note  or  comment.    The 
popular  sentiment,  however,  was  very  strongly  set  against  this  custom  at  its  commence- 
ment among  us.    For  this  and  other  peculiarities  in  worship  and  discipline,  the  scheme 
of  setting  up  the  new  church  appeared  to  some,  (says  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey,  its  recent  pas- 
tor, in   his  Historical  Sermon,)  *'  to  savour  strongly  of  Presbyterianism  ;  while  others 
apprehended  it  to  be  little  belter  than  Episcopacy  in  dirguise."^    And  though  the  differ- 
ences between  this  and  the  other  churches  of  Bosion  were  soon  accommodated,  so  as  that 
Christian  fellowship  was  maintained  between  them  and  their  respective  pastors;  yet 
some  years  elapsed,  before  the  other  churches  could  be  reconciled  to  any  of  its  peculiari- 
ties, especially  to  this  of  reading  the  Scriptures.    And  hence,  so  late  as  1713,  Rev.  Dr. 
Colman,  Its  pastor,  took  occasion  to  complain  at  a  Thursday  Lecture,  of  the  neglect  of 
this  primitive  practice  in  the  public  worship  of  God.    *'  1713,  Aug.  13,  Mr.  Colman 
preaches  from  Ps.  132,  8,  his  2d  Sermon.     Shewd  that  a  due  worshipping  of  God  was  a 
people's  Strength  and  Safety.     Spake  much  of  the  Sabbath. — Bewaild  that  the  Word  of 
God  was  not  publickly  honoured  by  being  Read  to  y^.  Jlsseniblies  on  y.  Lord's  DayV^ 
Gradually,  however,  the  ancient  prejudices  againM  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  Sabbath 
Assemblies  gave  way  ;  and  the  churches,  one  after  another,  both  in  toivn  and  in  country 
adopted   the  practice ;  but  several  of  them  at  first  not  without  uniting  exposition  with 
reading.     For  example:  In  the  New  Brick  Church,  Boston,  (then  Rev.  Mr.  Welsteed's) 
**  the  reading  ol  the   Scriptures,  as  part  of  the  publick  service,  commenced  in  1729,  as 
appears  by  a  vote  of  April  14" — *  that  the  Bible  Capt.  Henry  Deering  has  made  an  offer  of 
to  the  church,  in  order  for  Mr.  Wellsteed*8  reading  and  ixpounding,  be  accepted.*' 
Concerning  its  introduction  into  the  Old   South   Church,  Bosion,  Rev.  Dr.  Winner  fur- 
nishes the  following  extract  from  the  Records.     "April  24,  1737.     The  brethren  of  the 
church  stayed,  and  Voted,  that  ihe  Holy  Scripturte  be  read  in  public  after  the  first 
prayr,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  ;  and  that  it  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pastors, 
what  parts  of  Scripture  to  be  read,  and  what  to  expound : "  and  then  adds,  "  This  was 
doubtless  the  introduction  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship  in  this  con- 
gregation ;  our  fathers  having  long  abstained  from  the  commendable  practice,  to  be.  In 
this  respect  as  in  others,  as  different  as  possible  from  the  Church  of  England,  which  re^ 
quiree  the  Scriptures  to  be  read,  and  prescribes  the  portions  for  every  service.**  ^^    Under 
date  of  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  above  vote  was  passed  by  the  Old  South  Church,  Rev. 
Dr.  Sewall,  its  senior  pastor, writes  in  his  Journal,  **  1737,  May  1,  Ld*8.  dav  :  We  began 
y«  Public  Reading  of  y*.   Scripts      I  read  1  Ch.  Gen*      Mr.  Prince  1  'ch.  Matt.    I 
spake  a  few  words  by  way  of  Expos^.   fy  Exh^.     Yl  preached  fr.  1  Thess.  6.  27.  P.  M. 
1  preacb'd  at  y?  New  Meeting  House,  fr.  John  4.  24."    These  two  readings  from  the 
'     Old  and  New  Testaments  in  one  half  day,  seemed,  not  improbably,  to  some  of  the 
audience,  like  an  approach  at  least  to  the  First  and  Second  Lessons  according  to  the 
I      Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England;    though  nothing,  surely,  was  farther   from   the 
thoughts  of  the  ministers  who  read  them.     In  first  church,  Braintree,  (now  of  Quincy,) 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  course  in  the  public  asstmbly  was  commenced 
Octobers,  1732,  the  first  Lord*s  day  on  which  they  held  public  worship  in  their  new 
meeting  house."     First  church  Salem,  voted  **  to  have  the  Scriptures  read,  as  a  part  of 
public  worship,'*  Dec'.  27,   1736.*^     In  the  church  of  Lincoln,  this  custom  began  in 
1763.'3    The  church  of  Wilmington   voted  Nov.  21,  1768,  •»  that  yt  Sacred  Scriptures 
should  be  publicly  read  in  the  worshipping  assembly  in  this  place  :  and  that  1*'  (Rev. 
Mr.  Morrill,  then  their  pastor,)  "  should  add  such  an  exposition  as  I  saw  meet,  either  upon 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  Chapter  yn  read."'**     Some  of  the  churches,  beside  thai  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  this  article,  were  stimulated  to  adopt  this  practice  by  the  gift  of  a 
I       Bible  for  this  purpose  by  some  generous  friend.     So  the  church  of  Lexington.     **  June  9, 
I       1793.    The  Church  and  Congregation  agreed  gratefully  to  accept  Governor  Hancock*s 
benevolent  Present  of  a  large  and  handsome  Bible,  and  that  the  Scriptures  be  read  as  a 
part  of  divine  Service  in  public  worship,  for  the  future."  ^^    And  in  the  same  way,  did 
the  custom  commence  in  first  church,  Chelmsford,  1762,  with  the  presenting  of  **  a  very 
elegant  folio  Bible,"  from  Joshua  Hen<)haw,  Esq.,  of  Boston;**  and  in  the  church  of 
Burlington  in  1789,  at  the  receipt  of  a  folio  Bible  for  the  pulpit  from  the  children  of  their 
first  pastor.  Rev.  Supply  Clap,  deceased.*^    According  to  Rev.  Mr.  Felt,  in  his  History 
of  Ipswich,  the  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  that  ancient  town,  used  to  begin  public  service 
in  1641,  with  prayer,  and  then  the  teacher  read  and  expounded  a  chapter.    This  prac- 
tice was  dispensed  with  in  the  place  about  1770;  but  revived  (without  exposiiion,  it  is 
presumed)  in  the  First  Parish  in  1S07 ;  and  in  the  South  Parish,  in  1826.^^    The  third 
church  of  Ipswich,  now  the  church  of  Hamilton,  voted  **  to  have  a  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  read  in  the  forenoon,  and  another  of  the  New,  in  the  afternoon,  of  the  Sab- 
bath."  March  27, 1774.W 
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The  following  extract  ezhlbiti  the  order  of  ferrices  on  the  Sabbath,  in  Brattle  Street 
Church,  1701 ;  at  that  time  probably,  and  foraeveral  jrears  afterward,  the  only  Congre- 
gational Church  in  New  England,  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  read,  without  exposition, 
as  a  part  of  public  worship.  Judge  Sewall,  from  whose  manuscripts  it  is  talcen,  was 
originally  much  opposed  to  this  church,  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  on  which  it  waa 
founded.  But  he  had  now,  it  seems,  become  reconciled  (o  them ;  and  was  afterward 
the  constant  friend  of  its  6rst  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Colroan,  and  the  father-in-law  of  his  col- 
league, Rev.  William  Cooper.  Mr.  Adams,  to  whom  he  refers  in  it,  as  assisting  Mr.  Col- 
man,  was  Mr.  Eliphalet  Adams,  afterwards  the  settled  minister  of  New  London.  From 
thb  extract  it  appears  to  have  been  then  customary  in  that  church,  to  read  the  Psalms  in 
course,  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  both  parts  of  the  day ;  and  a  portion  (probably  in 
course)  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  morning,  and  from  the  New  in  the  afternoon  ; 
unlilce  in  this,  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  appoints  a  Lesson  from  each  Testament 
both  for  morning  and  for  evening  service  on  every  ordinary  Sabbath  through  the  year. 

*'  170L  Sabbath.  Nov'  SO.  I  went  to  the  Manifesto  Ch.  to  hear  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Coleman  was  praying  when  1  went  in,  so  y\  I  thought  myself  disappointed.  Rut  his 
Prayer  was  short :  When  ended,  he  read  distinctly  the  137,  ^  I98th  Psalms^  and  the 
settenih  of  Joshua^  concerning  the  Conviction,  Sentence,  and  Execution  of  Acban. 
Then  sung  the  Second  part  of  y*  Sixty  ninth  Psalm.  Mr.  Brattle  set  it  to  Windsor 
Tune.  Then  Mr.  Adams  prayd  very  well  and  more  largely.  And  gave  us  a  very  good 
Sermon  from  Gai.  4.  18.  Doct.  H  is  Jwt  and  commendable,  &c.  Mr.  Adams  gave  y? 
Blessing. 

**  In  the  Afternoon  Mr.  Adams  made  a  short  Prayer,  read  the  \Z9th  Psalm,  ^  the  Six 
and  twentieth  Chapter  of  the  Acts;  *  Then  Agrippa  said'* — Sung.  Mr.  Coleman  made 
a  very  good  Sermon  from  Jer.  SI.  S3.^-*  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.*    Prayd— Sung— Contribut.— -Gave  y«  Blessing,"  &c.  *» 

\^Chh,  Records.  *  Hutchinson's  Hist.  Vol.  I.  Ch.  4,  p.  427.  ^Caves'  Prim, 
ChrisHanity,  Part  I  Ch.  IX.  *  Wheaily  on  the  Com.  Prayer,  Ch.  HI.  Sect.  10. 
^Hooker's  Eccl.  Polity,  Book  V.  Sect.  19,  20.  ^Manifesto,  Appendix^  Chariest  own 
C,  Am.  Qti.  Meg.  Vol.  XU.  p.  239.  ''Palfrey's  Hist.  Sermon,  p.  8.  »  fVarei's  Hist, 
Disc,  App.  p.  67.  '^  Wisner^s  Hist.,  App.  p.  106.  ^^  Hancock^s  Hist.  Serms.,  p.  26, 
nete*  ^*FeU*s  Annals  of  Salem,  p.  413.  ^  Shatluck*8  Hist.  Concord,  Uncoln,  ijpc.  p, 
S04.  >*  Wilmington  Chh.  Records.  ^^  Church  Records,  p.  136  ".^/fen's  Hist.,  p.  61. 
"  Chh.  Records.    ^FeWs  Hist.  Ipswich,  fyc.  p.  212,  279.    ^SewalPs  Journal.} 

SOUTH    READING,    (B.) 
44.  Mr.  Hobby, 

The  following  obituary  notice  of  this  venerated  minister  is  from  the  Boston  Weekly 
News  Letter  of  July  11,  1766.  From  the  initials  ot  the  author's  name  (J.  E.)  sub- 
scribed to  the  address  accompanying  it  to  the  editors  of  that  paper,  it  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Emerson,  of  Maiden. 

**  On  June  18th,  1766,  died  the  Reverend  Mr.  William  Hobby^  Pastor  of  the  first 
Church  in  Reading,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  33d  of  his  Ministry ;  and  was  in- 
terred the  following  Friday,  the  Ministers  and  others  from  the  neighbouring  Towns  at- 
tending his  Funeral,  which  was  conducted  in  the  Method  lately  introduced.  His  corps 
preceded  by  his  Church,  was  carried  into  the  Meeting  House,  where  a  Prayer  was  made 
suitable  to  the  Occasion,  by  one  of  the  senior  Ministers. 

*'  This  Gentleman  was  generally  esteemed  as  another  Apollos :  One  of  saperionr 
natural  Endowments,  as  well  as  Acquirements :  One  of  a  quick  Perception,  a  ready  In- 
vention, an  acute  Wit,  a  fluent  Tongue ;  a  Tongue  that  was  like  the  Pen  of  a  ready 
Writer.  He  was  one  that  excelled  both  in  the  Gift  of  Prayer,  and  in  that  of  Preaching, 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Books,  and  (of)  a  retentive  Memory,  and  was  at  all  Times 
prepared,  as  well  as  dispos'd,  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  Treasure  Things  new  and  old. 
But  he  seemed  to  be  never  so  much  in  his  Element,  as  when  in  the  Pulpit.  Here  he 
prayed  with  that  Copiousness  and  Enlargement,  and  preached  with  that  Fluency  and 
Fervor  which  could  not  but  engage  the  Attention,  and  excite  the  Admiration  of  his 
Hearers. 

<*  He  was  a  Man  sound  in  the  Faith,  and  valiant  for  the  Truth,  and  zealous  not  for  the 
Form  only,  but  the  Power  of  Godliness. 

**  In  the  latter  Part  of  his  Time,  he  was  exercised  with,  and  languished  under  very 
painful  and  distressing  Infirmities :  And  as  he  drew  near  the  Close  of  Life,  he  expressed 
a  lively  Hope  of  future  Blessedness.  Death  was  far  from  t>eing  a  Terror  to  him.  He 
was  willing,  yea  desirous  to  be  absent  from  the  Body,  that  he  might  be  present  with  the 
Lord. 
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**  He  has  left  behind  him  a  very  serious  Letter,  directed  to  hb  People,  and  dated  as 
^otn  the  Oravtt  givinf^  sutable  and  seasonable  Counsels  and  Directions,  and  the  oiorit 
sole  ma  Chary^es,  accompanied  with  very  stimulating  Motives,  relating  to  the  choice  of  a 
mAftrnister,  which,  it  is  hoped,  they  will  pay  a  great  Regard  to :  As  likewise  to  all  the 
precious  and  important  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  which,  from  Time  to  Time,  he  incalcated 
them  in  the  Course  of  his  Ministry.  As  he  endeavoured  while  living,  so  may  they 
endeavour,  that  they  may  be  able  q/ler  hie  Deceaee  to  hone  Oiese  Thinge  ahoaift 
%n  MevMmbranee  / 

**  And  as  they  have  been  Remarkable  for  their  minieterial  kindnesses ;  may  there  now 
be  Occasion  to  wi«h  them  a  bountiful  Reward,  in  the  Language  of  Naomi,  Rvth  2.  20. 
Blessed  be  they  of  the  Lord,  who  have  not  left  off  their  Inndness  to  the  Living  aad  tD 
Uae  Dead ! " 

MALDEN,   (A.) 

45.  Mr,  Matthews:  Chnrehee  anciently  could  not  be  gathered,  nor  Ministers  premeh 
or  be  ordained^  wUhoiU  the  consent  of  magistrates  and  neighboring  churches;  or^ 
to  the  known  dissatisfaction  of  the  GenereU  Court. 

Not  only  was  the  church  of  Maiden  fined  by  the  General  Court  for  calling  Mr. 
^€atthews  to  the  pastoral  office,  without  the  consent  of  magistrates  and  neighboring 
ehurches,  as  stated  in  the  Notes  ;>  but  Mr.  Matthews  himself,  according  to  Hutchinson, 
-yraui  fined  by  the  same  authority  about  the  same  time.  "  No  church,"  saith  he,  in  him 
ofaapter  upon  **The  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  the  Colony,"  &c. — **  No  church  couM  be 
fathered  without  the  allowance  of  the  magistrates,  consisting  of  and  elected  by  menibera 
oC  the  churches ;  and  a  minister,  for  preaching  to  such  a  society,  was  liable  to  a  penalty. 
J^.  Matthews,  a  minister,  abont  the  year  165(),  was  fined  ten  pounds  for  this  ojfenpe"^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Matthews  was  fined  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  reason  to 
<]uery,  whether  it  was  for  the  offence  liere  suggested. 

At  the  gathering  of  churches  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  an  early  practice  to  give  pre- 
▼ious  notice  to  some  of  the  magistrates,  and  to  the  neighboring  churches,  and  to  invito 
tbem  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity,  that  so  they  might  give  countenance  to  the  transac- 
tion, and  there  signify  their  consent  and  approbation.    This  was  done,  for  instance,  at  tlie 
mthering  of  the  present  First  Church,  Cambridge,  Feb.  1,  1635-6.'    Soon  after,  **  Mr. 
Mather  and  others,  of  Dorchester,  intending  to  begin  a  new  church  there,  (a  great  part 
of  the  old  one  being  gone  to  Connecticut)  desired  the  approbation  of  the  other  churches 
€md  of  the  magistrates.**    But  on  the  appointed  day,  April  1,  1636,  not  being  thought 
meet  by  the  magistrates  and  elders  of  the  ohurches  present  to  be  embodied  immediately, 
**  they  were  content  to  forbear  to  join  tilt  further  consideration  :  '*  which  being  had,  they 
were  gathered,  August  23d,  of  tlie  same  year,  into  a  new  church,  **  with  approbation  of 
tJie  magistrates  om  elders"^    And  this  primitive  practice  in  such  cases  was  soon  after 
required  by  law.    Within  a  week  from  the  first  attempt  just  mentioned  to  gather  a  church 
nt  Dorchester,  there  was  an  order  issued  by  the  General  Court,  April  7,  1686,  '*  that  no 
church  should  be  altowed,  &c.  that  was  gathered  without  consaU  of  the  chturches  and 
the  magistrates"*    And  to  an  Act  of  Court,  passed  1641,  and  authorizing  "  all  the  people 
of  God  within  this  jurisdiction,  who  are  not  in  a  church  way,  and  be  orthodox  in  judg- 
ment, and  not  scandalous  in  life, — to  gather  themselves  into  a  church  estate,  provided 
they  do  it  in  a  Christian  way,**  &c.,  there  was  also  annexed  this  further  provision,  viz. 
**  The  Court  doth  not,  nor  will  hereafter  approve  of  any  such  companies  of  men,  as  shall 
join  in  any  pretended  way  of  church  fellowship,  unless  they  shall  acquaint  three  or  more 
magistrates  dwelling  next,  and  the  elders  of  the  neighbour  churches  where  they  intend 
to  join,  and  have  their  approbation  thereinV*    Accordingly,  in  compliance  doubtless 
with  this  law,  the  founders  of  the  church  of  Woburn  made  previous  application  to  the 
church  of  Charlestown,  with  which  some  of  them  were  in  covenant,  and  which,  after  a 
fortnight's  delay,  dUmissed  those  applicants  who  were  among  its  members,  and  granted 
all  of  them  "  liberty  to  gather  a  church  of  their  own"^    And  on  the  day  of  this  solem- 
nity, August  14th,  1642,  Mr.  Increase  Nowell  of  the  magistrates  was  there;  and  also  the 
elders  and  messengers  of  divers  neighboring  and  other  churches,  who  signified  their 
approbation  of  their  proceedings  by  giving  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.'    At  the 
gathering  likewise  of  the  church  at  Marblehead,  1684,  the  work  was  countenanced  with 
the  presence  of  the  Deputy  Governor,  five  of  the  Assistants,  &c.  &c.''    And  at  that  of  the 
church  of  Sherburne,  March  26,  1635,  Major  General  Gookin  and  Judge  Sewall,  two  of 
the  magistrates  or  assistants  were  present,  as  likewise  a  large  number  of  ministers  from 
churches  in  the  vicinity  and  more  distant.^    Nor  did  this  ancient  practice,  sanctioned  by 
law,  entirely  cease  with  the  Old  Charter  government.    For  at  the  gathering  of  the 
church  of  Lexington,  Oct.  21, 1696,  under  the  Provincial  Charter,  one  of  the  Council, 
whKh  had  succeeded  to  the  Board  of  Assistants  under  the  former  government,  was 
present,  to  give  ceuatonaBce  to  (he  good  work.** 

YOL.   ZIY.  51 
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For  reatODS  fimiltr  to  those,  on  which  this  practice  at  the  gathering  of  dhurdte*  was 
founded,  it  was  also  a  practice  from  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts,  to  give  notice  to 
magistrates  and  neighboring  churches,  of  the  ordination  of  elders,  in  order  (o  their  c  n- 
sent  and  approbation.  Hence,  the  church  of  Watertown  incurred  the  displeasure  and 
cenaure  of  their  brethren  abroad,  for  venturing  without  giving  such  notice,  to  ordain 
Rev.  Mr.  Knowles  as  colleague  to  their  pastor,  Kev.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  1640.'  And  to  show 
its  approbation  of  the  prevailing  custom  on  such  occasions,  and  to  prevent  the  evils, 
which  they  apprehended  might  result  from  ordinations  that  had  not  the  sanction  of  the 
civil  authorities,  the  General  Court,  in  one  instance  at  least,  interfered  to  frustrate  the 
design  of  ordaining  one,  whom  they  supposed  incompetently  qualified  for  his  office. 
Spealctog  of  the  Second  or  Old  North  Church,  Boston,  at  its  foundation.  Rev.  Mr.  Ware, 

one  of  its  recent  pastors,  observes,  *'  For  a  few  years one  of  the  brethren,  Michael 

Powell,  conducted  the  worship  of  God's  house,  and  to  such  satisfaction,  that  he  would 
have  been  ordained  Teacher,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interferenee  of  the  General  Court, 
who  *  would  not  suffer  one,  that  was  illiterate  as  to  academical  education,  to  be  called  to 
the  teaching  office  in  such  a  place  as  Boston.'  *'  *^  And  to  guard  still  more  effectually 
against  the  inconveniences  that  might  arise  from  the  neglect  of  this  practice,  the  Court 
gave  it  shortly  after,  viz.  in  1668,^^  the  authority  of  a  law.  '*  Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  magii'trate  to  take  care  the  people  be  fed  with  wholesome  and  sound  doc- 
trine, and  in  this  hour  of  temptation  wherein  the  enemy  dcsigneth  to  sow  corrupt  seed, 
every  company  cannot  be  thought  able  or  fit  to  judge  of  the  Goepel  quaiipieationa 
required  in  the  publick  dittpenstrs  of  the  word,  and  all  societies  of  Christians  are  bound 
to  attend  order  and  communion  of  churches,  considering  also  the  rich  blessing  of  God, 
flowing  from  the  good  agreement  of  the  civil  and  church  estate,  and  the  horrible  mia- 
chieis  and  confusions  that  follow  on  the  contrary  :  //  is  thertfore  ordered,  that  hence* 
ibrth  DO  person  shall  publickly  and  constantly  preach  to  any  company  of  people,  whether 
in  church  society  or  not,  or  be  ordained  to  the  office  of  a  teaching  elder,  where  any  two 
organiek  churches,  eouneil  of  stcUe,  or  general  court  shall  decSrre  their  tUssatisfaetion 
Oureat,  either  in  reference  to  doctrine  or  practice,  (the  said  offence  being  declared  to 
the  said  company  of  people,  church  or  person,)  until  the  offence  be  orderly  removed  : 
and  in  case  of  ordination  of  any  teaching  elder,  timely  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  unto 
three  or  four  of  the  neighbouring  organiek  chureheSt  for  their  approbation.** "  By 
warrant  of  this  statute  it  was,  that  Mr.  Jeremiah  Shepard,  (afterward  minister  of  Lynn,) 
who  had  been  preaching  about  1677  in  a  private  house  at  Chebacco,  Ipswich,  with  great 
acceptance,  was  forbidden  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Assistants  to  continue  his  services 
there,  they  being  offensive  to  the  First  Church  and  Parish.  And  when  the  people  of 
that  place  had  been  incorporated  into  a  distinct  parish  in  1679,  and  had  chosen  Mr, 
Shepard  for  their  stated  minister,  they  were  not  allowed  to  settle  him,  because  the  Court's 
Committee,  appointed  to  see  "to  the  settlement  of  an  able,  pious,  and  orthodox  minister 
among  them,"  refused  their  approbation  of  the  ehoiee,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Shepard 
had  never  united  himself  **  to  any  particular  Congregational  Church."  ^ 

It  was  for  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  the  general  practice,  which  this  law  confirmed 
and  established,  that  the  church  of  Maiden  was  fined,  upon  calling  Mr.  Matthews* 
According  to  Hubbard,  **  In  the  year  1651,  the  General  Court,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  civil  power  is  eustos  uiriusque  tabuUe,  interposed  their  authority  in  a  matter  of  aa 
ecclesiastical  concernment ;  scil.  the  choice  of  a  minister  by  the  church  of  Maiden,  and 
passed  an  handsome  fine  or  mulct  upon  ail  of  the  church  that  were  actors  therein,  for 
calling  the  said  minister  to  his  pastoral  office,  without  the  conserU  and  approbation  of 
neighbouring  churches,  and  allotcanee  of  the  magistrates,  (if  not  against  the  same,) 
contrary  to  the  approved  practice  of  the  country,  provided  in  that  case.""  The  minister 
here  referred  to,  Mr.  Matthews,  was  then  lying  under  the  public  censure  of  the  Court. 
And  Johnson  speaking  of  him  observes,  that  he  had  continued  preaching  at  Hull,  where 
he  had  been  settled  some  years  before,  **  till  he  had  lost  the  approbation  of  some  ahle 
understanding  men,  among  both  Magistrates  and  Ministers,  by  weak  and  unsafe 
expressions  m  his  teaching,  yet  notwithstanding  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  a  Pastor 
by  the  brethren  of  this  Church  of  Christ  at  Maiden,  although  some  JVeighbour  chttrchea 
tvere  unsatisfied  therewith :  for  it  is  the  manner  of  all  the  Churches  of  Christ  here 
hitherto,  to  have  the  approbation  of  their  Sister  churches,  and  the  doU  Government 
also  in  the  proceedings  of  this  nature,  by  the  which  means  Communion  of  Churches  is 
continued,  peace  preserved,  and  the  truths  of  Christ  sincerely  acknowledged."  **  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore,  that  the  church  of  Maiden  was  made  to  smart  for  their  temerity 
in  calling  to  office  a  person  so  offensive  both  to  the  government  and  to  the  neigiiboring 
churches  and  their  pastors,  as  Mr.  Matthews  seems  then  to  have  heen.  Mr.  Matthews 
likewise  was  fined  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  above  quotation  from  Hutchinson, 
for  preaching  to  a  church  that  had  been  gathered  **  without  the  allowance  of  the  magit" 
trates"  There  appears  however  no  evidence  of  any  such  informality  tp  embodying  the 
church  at  Maiden.  Johnson  speaks  of  this  transaction,  as  having  taken  place  some  time 
before  they  obtained  **  any  Church  Officer  to  administer  the  seals  unto  them ; "  aod 
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B^pressly  refers  to  their  irregular  proceedint:  in  ealUng  a  pastor  ;  but  i^fvet  no  blot  of 
any  such  irregularity,  '*  when  they  were  gathered  into  a  church  itateJ**^*  And  hence 
Chicre  seenis  plausible  ground  for  qtiestionino^,  whether  Mr.  Matthews  and  the  church 
tliat  called  him  were  not  both  fined  for  similar  reasons:  Whether,  as  the  church  was 
fined  for  calling  him  to  office  ^ilhout  the  allowance  of  neighboring  churches  f^nd  against 
the  knoum  dislike  of  the  Court;  00  whether  Mr.  Matthews  himself  was  not  fined  for 
presuming  to  preach  to  them  as  long  as  he  bad,  without  such  alUnoanee,  and  while  lying 
XATtder  the  CourVs  censure,  rather  tlian  for  preaching  to  a  church  that  bad  been  irregu- 
larly feathered,  as  Hutchinson  states. 

\}^m,  Qu.  Reg.  Vol.  XL  p.  192.  ^Hutchinson's  Hist.  Vol.  L  eh.  4,  p.  428.  'FTm- 
throp*8  Hist,  by  Savage,  Vol.  I.  *Ileviscd  Stat.  Col.  Laws,  eh.  zxxix.  1, 2.  ^Wbbum 
ZTitton  Hec.  ^Johnson's  W.  W.  Prov.  Bk.  U.  eh.  22.  "^Dana's  Hist.  Disc.  pp.  9, 10. 
^Jlin.  Qu.  Register,  XL  265,  266.  •J^an«V  Hist.  p.  28.  ^Ware^s  Hist.  Disc.  p.  6. 
^^ Revised  Stat.  Col.  Laws,iLXX\x.  13.  ^*Crowelfs  Hist.  Disc. pp.  18, 14.  "Hubbard^s 
Jlist.  eh.  Ixi.p.  550.    ^IV.  JV.  Providence,  Bk.  IH.  eh.  y±] 

MALDEN,  (B.) 

46.    JUr.  TVigglesworth :  Extracts  from  Sermon  of  Rev.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  at 

his  death. 

The  following  passages  copied  from  *<  the  fragment  of  a  sermon,"  referred  to  in  the 
I^fotes,^  are  those  from  which  the  long  forgotten  particulars  tbern  given  concerning  Rev. 
Mr.  Wigglesworth's  settlement  at  Maiden,  the  interruption  of  bis  labors  for  many  yean 
by  a  tedious  sickness,  his  remarkable  restoration  to  health  and  usefulness,  and  the  pro- 
tracted continuance  of  his  ministry,  were  derived. 

**  From  Cambridge  the  Star  made  his  Remove,  till  he  came  to  (disperse  ?)  his  sweet 
Influences  upon  thee,  O  Maldon,  and  He  was  thy  faithful  One  for  above  a  Jubilee  of 
years  together,"  &c. 

*'  It  was  not  long  after  his  coming  to  Maldon,  that  a  Sickly  Constitution  so  prevailed 
upon  him  as  to  confine  him  from  his  Publick  Work  for  some  whole  Sevens  of  Years" 
**  He  took  a  Short  Voyage  into  another  Country  for  the  Recovery  of  bis  Health,"  &e. 

<*  It  pleased  God,  when  the  Distresses  of  the  Church  in  Maiden  did  extremely  call  for 
It,  wondrously  to  Restore  his  Faithful  Servant.  He  that  had  been,  for  near  Twentp 
Years,  almost  buried  alive,  comes  abroad  a^ain ;  and  for  as  many  years  more  (spent/) 
in  a  Publick  usefulness  received  the  Answer  and  Harvist  of  the  Thousands  of  Supplier* 
tions,  with  which  the  God  of  bis  Health  had  been  addressed  by  him  and  for  him." 

l^Jtn.  Qm.  Reg^  Vol  XL  p.  192.] 

MALDEN,   (C.) 

47.  Mr.  Wiggletworih :  the  Biseription  on  his  Grave  Stone :  Anecdote  respecting. 

The  following  is  a  Copy  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Grave  Stone  of  this  excellent  Minis- 
ter. It  is  copied  exactly,  verbatim  et  literatim,  except  that  the  two  last  lines  occupy 
three  In  the  original.  It  alludes,  it  will  be  observed,  to  his  well  known  medical  as  well 
as  theological  skill.  The  blank  too,  before  **  years,*'  furnishes  additional  proof  of  the  sur- 
prising oblivion  into  which  the  history  of  the  ordination,  &c.,  of  this  good  man  had  fallen. 


Si 
4S 


*'  Memento  Mori :    Fngit  Horn. 

Here  Lyes  Buried  yf  Body  of 

That  Faithful  8eruant  of 
"  Jesus  Christ,  y?  Reuerend 
"  Mm.  Michael  WiGGLESwoRtB 
"  Pastour  of  yf  Church  of  Christ 
**  at  Maulden  years  who 

^*  Finished  His  Work  and  Enter^ 
'<  Upon  An  Eternal  Sabbath 

Of  Rest  on  y*.  Lord^s  Day  June 

f.  10*  1705  in  yf  74  year  of  Ms  Age. 


ft 

€t 


*^  Here  lies  Interd  in  Silent  Oraue  Below 

**  Mauldens  Physician  for  Soul  and  Body  two." 
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Tk«  taecdote  wibjoiDed,  relative  to  this  lascriptioB,  i»  a  Btiikini;  proof  of  tWv«iientioii 
•ad  affection,  with  which  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wigglesworth  lonfs  contiaued  to  be  cherished 
in  the  scene  of  bis  labors.  Acconliii^  to  a  current  tradition  in  Maiden,  the  venerable  Dea. 
Ramsdell,  who  dieil  there  al>out  1825,  at  a  rery  advanced  aj^e,  and  had  doubtiess  beard 
in  hi«  youth  from  his  parents  or  others  of  Mr.  Wiggles  worth's  **  ^ood  report,**  was  accus- 
Imned  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  the  Grave  Yard  in  which  the  mortal 
remains  of  that  good  man  were  deposited,  and  carefully  to  rub  off  the  mou,  which  had 
l^tlftered,  in  each  interval,  on  the  InscripCioa,  which  told  where  he  lay.  The  moaa 
which  had  collected  thickly  upon  it  in  1834,  bare  melancholy  witness,  that  na  Deacop 
Ra90dell  was  then  left  to  keep  it  plain  and  legible.    Still 

'*  The  inraot  ramembrmaca  of  tb«  just 
Shall  flouriah,  wheo  he  ileepfl  in  dint."— Ps.csiL  TU$  ^  Braif. 

MALDEN»  (D.) 

48.  South  Church  ;  Vote  for  its  reunion  with  the  JSTorth  or  Fir$t  Church, 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  vote,  by  which  this  church  was  reunited  with  the 
North  Church  from  which  it  bad  seceded,  after  a  separation  of  almost  sixty  yeai9. 
<*  1792  March  25th.  Ilie  Brethren  of  the  first  and  second  Church  of  Christ  in  Maiden, 
Voted  in  the  North  Meeting  house  (after  the  blessing  was  given)  to  be  incorporated, 
with  their  Officers,  into  one  Body,  and  to  receive  and  embrace  each  other,  as  Members 
of  one  and  the  same  Visible  Church  of  Christ ;  and  to  cultivate  Christian  ComnunioM 
$L  Fellowship,  by  a  regular  attendance  upon  the  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  administered 
in  said  House :  also,  that  the  furniture  of  the  Communion  Tables  be  put  into  ODe 
common  Stock—Eliakim  Willis,  Cler.'*— [C&icrdk  Eecord$.} 

CHELMSFORD,  (A.> 

49.  Mr.  FiaJU.-^  Omihed. 

N  A  T I  C  K,  IwDiAir  Chxtxch,  (A.) 

M.  John  JV^snummin,  Jonah  Shonks,  Indian  Preaeherf, 

CoAftemIng  John  Nessnumnin,  Indian  preacher  at  Natick,  the  mamisevtpts  of  Judge 
Bewail  ase  the  only  known  source  of  information.  Tliere  be  is  not  unfirequentiy  men- 
tioned :  and  the  following  passages  copied  from  them,  throw  some  light  oa  hia  bistary 
and  character. 

*<  Jan^  80.  1707--8.  John  Neesnummin  comes  to  me  with  Mr.  B.  Cotton's  Letten, 
I  shew  him  to  Dr.  Mather.  Bespeak  a  Lodging  for  him  at  Matthias  Smith's :  but  after, 
they  sent  me  word  yZ  could  not  doe  it.  So  I  was  fain  to  lodg  him  in  my  Study.  Jao^  31. 
P.  M.  I  send  him  on  his  way  towards  Natick,  with  a  Letter  to  John  Trowbridge  "  (ef 
Newton)  "  to  takp  hiai  in  if  there  should  be  occasion." 

Feb.  10, 1707-8.  Kept  by  him  as  a  day  of  private  prayer  and  fasting.  Among  the 
numerous  petitions  specified  as  offered  on  that  occasion,  are,  "  Remve  the  Business  of 
Religion  at  Natick,  and  accept  and  bless  John  ^eesnumin,  who  went  thither  last  week 
for  thai  End." 

"  1709  July  23.  Mr.  Mayhew  goes  to  Natick  to  preach  there  tomorrow.**— -"  170§ 
Sept^  10.    Mr.  Mayhew  takes  his  Journey  homeward,  John  JSTeesnumin  and  James 

Printer  being  gone  before." •*  1710  Marob  27.--6ot  to  Rickards*"  (Plymouth) 

«« about  Sun-set — Laus  Deo.  Mr.  Mayhaw  &  Mo.  J^Teesnumin  were  got  thither  before 
me  by  water.  Mr.  Little  came  to  my  chamber  and  Mr.  Mayhew  y\  evening.'*^^ 
**  Second  day  Jani^  1.  1710 — 11.  Mr.  Mayhew  returns,  having  with  great  Patience 
staid  the  finishing  that  Excellent  work  of  Setting  forth  the  Psalms  and  Oospd  of  John 
in  English  and  Indian,  He  was  abundantly  I^dKNrious  in  skilfully  revising  the  Trana- 
lation  and  correcting  the  Press." 

1717.  July  30.  S.  ••  Sam."  (Thomas  ?)  «  Pegun  &  Sam.  Abraham  come  to  me  earnest- 
ly to  desire  that  John  JVeesnumun  may  be  proeur'dfor  y?  They  heard  him  July  28, 
and  yesterday  they  had  a  Meeting,  from  whom  they  are  sent  to  express  j*  yl  unani^ 

mous  and  earnest  desire." N.  B.    The  above  Samnel  Abraham  was  one  of  the  Indian 

Selectmen  of  Natick  for  1719,  1719;  and  one  of  the  grantors  of  certain  Indian  common 
lands  to  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody,  and  of  a  Committee  of  the  Proprietors  to  draw  up  and  sign 
a  deed  of  them  in  1723,  to  encourage  him  to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  Natick  for  life. 
Likewise  he  and  Thomas  Pegun  were  of  a  Natick  Committee  for  the  sale  of  Indian  lands 
at  Maguncook  or  Hopkintonm  1715;^  and  Ibr  investing  them  in  the  Trustees  of  Mr. 
Hopkins'  Legtey. 
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1718,  July  26.  L    (SabbAth.)-" — '*  Mr.  Mayhew  preaehM  y>.  day  at  Natick  P.  M. 
Saifs  y\  JWesniimun  ^eachea  weli^  cornends  his  Prayer  etpecially." 

1718.  **2tl  day,  Dec'.  1. Mr.  Mayhew  lella  ine  he  preach'd  at  Needham  yesterday  : 

they  had  no  minister  there.  Preached  a  Lecture  today  at  J)ratiek  at  Jno,  JVeesniunmi^s 
house.    He  is  not  toell" 

From  these  extracts  it  may  be  plausibly  inferred,  that  the  Indian  preacher  they  spesk 
of,  was  origioally  from  Martha's  Vineyard  or  Cape  Cod ;  and  came  1708  seelcing  em" 
ployment  from  tne  Commissioners  of  the  Society  in  England  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  New  England,  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  Judge  Sewall,  their  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  from  Rev.  Roland  Cotton  of  Sandwich.  He  was  accordingly  engaged  and 
Mot  by  then  immediately  to  Natick,  to  aid  Daniel  Takawombpait,  the  Indian  mUiister  of 
that  town,  and  to  labor  for  the  revival  of  the  declining  cause  of  religion  there.  But  he  did 
not  remain  at  Natick  long,  at  that  time :  for  we  find  him  in  1709, 1710,  attending  Rev.  Ex- 
perience Mayhew  in  his  journeys  fix>m  the  Vineyard  to  Boston,  and  on  bis  return ;  9nd 
ml  improbably  in  the  capacity  of  an  interpreter,  to  assist  that  eminent  missionftry  io  tbo 
work  upon  which  he  was  then  employed  by  the  Commissioners,  viz.  of  re^pubiisbing  tho 
Pimlms  and  the  Go«pel  of  John  in  English  and  in  the  Indian  of  Eliot.  After  the  death 
of  Daniel  of  Natick,  in  1716,  be  was,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  of 
that  place,  again  sent  tliere  by  the  Commissioners,  to  be  their  minister ;  and  probaM^ 
continued  there  in  that  office  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  worthy  and 
acceptable  minister  among  his  own  nation ;  and  received  the  commendations  of  so  com- 
petent a  judge  of  merit  as  Rev.  Mr.  Mayliew,  for  bis  gifts  both  in  preaching  and  io 
prayer.  He  appears  likewise,  for  an  Indian,  to  have  made  more  than  ordinary  acquire- 
ments in  learning.  For  in  the  Letter  Book  of  Judge  Sewall,  his  name  is  legibly  and 
fairly  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  in  witness  of  the  copy  of  a  letter  of  kStfe  from 
Judge  Sewall  to  a  Mr.  Eleazar  Falrbank,  of  a  farm  in  Sherburne ;  whereas  Mr.  FaM> 
bank  himself,  in  certifying  the  copy,  could  only  subscribe  his  mark,  and  wrote  his  naaov 
only  as  his  hand  and  pen  were  guided  by  another.'  He  probably  died  at  Natick  of  tho 
ikknom  referred  to  above,  December  1, 1718,  or  soon  after.  For  in  J  720,  Josiab  Shonki, 
anotlier  Indian,  was  engaged  to  preach  there  six  months.  <*  17110.  The  Town  of  Natick 
had  agreed  wiUi  Jostah  Sbonks  to  Imply  him  of  the  preaching  at  Natick  of  6th  months 
&  begain  at  s^  work  19th  of  December  1720,  and  we  ougth  to  payd  five  pound  at  tiw 
end  of  the  6th.  months  and  the  mony  should  be  delivered  before  the  Honorable  Captain 
Sewall  Esq.  in  Boston."  ^  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Josiab  Sbonks  than  is  contained  in 
the  above  record.  He  could  not  have  preached  at  Natick  long ;  for  in  1721,  Rev.  Oliver 
Peabody  commenced  his  labors  there,  and  was  afterwards  ordained  over  the  church  of 
Indians  and  English  gathered  there  Dec.  1729.  The  old  Indian  church,  gathered  by 
EKot,  was  reduced  in  1698  to  seven  men  and  three  women ;  and  had  probably  become 
extinct  before  the  death  of  its  Indian  pastor,  Daniel,  in  1716.^ 

P  Biglow's  Hist :  Extracts  from  Indian  Records  inpp,  27,  31.  *  Letter  Bo9k,  Jwte  8, 
1710.    ^8ee  JVUes,  Vol  XL  p.  265.] 

BILLERICA,  First  Chubch,  (A.) 
51.  Eecords  of  First  Church,  Roxbury;  Memoranda  m. 

The  date  of  the  gathering  of  first  Church  in  Billerica,  as  also  the  date  of  the  gathering 
of  First  Church,  Groton,  the  dates  of  the  ordination  and  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bunker, 
Maiden,  and  of  oUier  similar  events,  given  in  this  Brief  Survey  of  Congregational  Churches 
and  Ministers  in  Middlesex  County,  have  all  been  obtained  from  certain  Memoranda  in 
Records  of  First  Church,  Roxbury,  through  opportunity  kindly  given  therefor  by  the 
present  pastor  of  that  Church,  Rev.  George  Putnam.  These  Memoranda  are,  (at  least, 
in  part,)  notices  of  interesting  occurrences,  begun  by  the  venerable  Eliot  (as  we  learn 
from  a  reference  in  another  hand,  perhaps  that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Walter.)  "Month  4:  day 
12;  aiio  1642  ;*'  continued  by  his  colleague.  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  from  April  3, 1649, 
a  short  time  before  his  ordination;  and  resumed  by  Eliot  *'  1674  :  7  mo  :  24  day,'*  about 
two  months  before  Mr.  Danforth *s  death.    These  notices  are  many  of  them  very  vahiabte ; 

f;iving  authentic  historical  information  concerning  ministers  and  interesting  events,  which, 
n  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  has  been  sought  in  vain  elsewhere,  and  could  no 
where  else,  probably,  have  been  obtained. 

BILLERICA,  (B.)  Rev.  Samuel  Whitivg. 
62.     Oathering  of  the  Church  at  Lancaster;  Ordination  of  Rev.  John  Whiting,  when. 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  in  his  History  of  Lancaster,  is  unable  to  assign  the  time,  when 
the  church  there  was  gathered  anew,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  people  in  Philip's  War, 
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1676,  and  when  its  firet  pasfor.  Rev.  John  WhltiniTt  second  son  of  ReT.  Sarotiel  Whiting 
of  Billerica,  was  ordained.*  This  de6dency  may  be  supplied  from  the  Jouroal  of  Judfre 
Sewall,  who  prjvps  there  the  following  notice  of  tho^e  transaciions.  **  Wednesday,  Dec.  3, 
1690.  A  Church  i»  gathpied,  and  Mr.  John  Whiiinfr  onlained  minister  at  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Sam'.  Whiting  givc.q  him  his  Cliar^e,  Mr.  E^jiiabroolcs  frWea  y«  Right  hand  of  Fel- 
lowship:  Mr.  Brinsmead  &  others  there."  [*  WkUney'9  History  of  Worcester 
Cottftiy,  p.  47.] 

G  R  O  T  O  N,  (A.) 

S3.    JUtt.  Samuel  WiUard :  RetigTied  the  Vice  Presidency  of  Harvard  College  before 

his  death. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  Rev.  Mr.  WiUard,  first,  minister  of  Groton,  and  after- 
ward, of  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  continued  to  preside  over  the  College  at  Cambridge 
till  his  death.  But  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Judge  Sewall,  that  in  consequence  of 
a  Budden  attack  of  sickness,  he  resigned  his  office  in  the  College  about  three  weeks 
before  bis  decease.  <*  Monday  Aug^  11.  1707.  Mr.  Willard  goes  to  Cambridge  to  ex- 
pounds  but  finds  few  Scholars  come  together  ;  and  moreover  was  himself  taken  ill  there, 
which  oblig'd  him  to  come  from  thence  before  Prayer  Time. ^Tuesday  Aug^.  12,  be- 
tween 6  &  7  I  visited  Mr.  Willard  to  see  bow  his  Journey  and  Labour  at  y«  College 
had  agreed  with  him  ;  and  he  surpris'd  me  with  y^  above  account ;  told  me  of  a  great 
pain  in  's  head,  and  sickness  at  his  Stomach  ;  and  that  be  believ'd  he  was  near  his  End. 
/  mentiond  y*.  business  of  the  College,    He  desired  me  to  do  his  Message  by  Word 

of  Mouth  ;  w«^  1  did  Thor^ay  following  to  >•  Gov'  &  Council." <*  Thorsday  Aug^. 

14th.  When  y«  Gov^  enquired  after  Mr.  Willard,  I  acquainted  the  Gov!  &  Council  y^. 
Mr,  Willard  was  not  capable  of  doing  the  College  work  another  year ;  He  thanked 
y^  for  }f.  Acceptance  of  his  service  and  Reward.    Gov',  &  Council  order'd  Mr.  Win- 
throp  and  Brown  to  visit  the  Rev<*  Mr.  WilUrd,  and  Thank  him  for  his  good  Service  the 

six  years  past.     Sent  down  for  concurrence,"  &c.  &c. "  Dept*  concur  &  nominal 

y*  Rev^  Mr.  Nehemiah  Hobart  to  official  in  y*  mean  time  till  Oct!  next    This  y* 
Gov!  &  Council  did  not  accept,  and  so  nothing  was  done."    [SewalPs  Joum.} 

GROTON,  (B.)  Rev.  Gxrshom  Hobaxt. 

64.  Hobart  Manuscripts :  Account  of 

The  Manuscripts  from  which  the  dates  of  the  ordination  and  death  of  Rev.  Gershom 
Hobart  in  the  *'  Brief  Survey  "  have  been  obtained,  are  often  quoted  or  referred  to  at  the 
present  day,  by  the  title  of  **^e  Hobart  Manuscripts.*'  From  the  Collections  of 
William  Gibbs,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Salem,  now  of  Lexington,  who  copied  them  in  part, 
ttese  Manuscripts  seem  to  be  a  brief  Chronicle  of  interesting  events,  begun  and  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  century  in  the  same  volume  by  members  of  the  Hobart  family  in 
three  successive  generations,  and  still  preserved,  it  is  understood,  as  a  precious  deposit, 
among  their  descendants.  The  series  commences,  apparently,  with  a  notice  by  Rer. 
Peter  Hobart,  the  patriarch  of  Hinghara,  of  his  arrivsd  in  this  country  from  England, 
June  8, 1635 ;  and  is  carried  on  by  him  till  near  the  period  of  his  death,  January  20, 
1678-8.  Then  his  son,  Mr.  David  Hobart  of  Hingham,  takes  It  up,  and  pursues  it  till 
almost  the  time  of  his  decease,  Aug.  21, 1717.  Here  it  is  evident  from  the  folk>wing 
extract,  the  manuscript  volume  remained  a  while  in  the  bands  of  his  widow.  "  My  son^ 
JVehemiah  Hobart  was  ordained  pastor  to  the  second  Church  of  Hingham  at  cohaset 
the  IS  of  desemher  1721."  And  now,  if  not  before,  her  son.  Rev.  Mr.  Hobart  of  Co- 
basset,  took  the  volume  into  his  keeping.  Inserted  a  memorial  of  his  father's  death,  and 
Sursued  in  it  the  design  of  his  ancestors,  till  death  cut  short  his  labors  a.t  an  early  a|re, 
fay  81, 1740.  With  a  record  of  this  melancholy  event  by  a  surviving  brother,  the 
notices  of  memorable  occurrences  contained  in  these  Manuscripts  appear  to  close. 
Judging  from  the  specimens  selected  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  though  some  of  them  are  chiefly  of 
private  or  local  concern,  yet  very  many  of  them  belong  to  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  those  times,  and  are  generally  interesting.  And  the  important  dates,  too,  which 
these  Manuscripts  furnish,  of  some  of  which  they  are  the  only  known  source  of  infor- 
mation, and  all  of  which  (with  only  one  or  two  exceptions  that  have  been  observed)  are 
unquestionably  accurate,  render  them  a  valuable  document  to  the  Chronologist. 

NEWTON,  First  Chxtsch,  (A.) 

65.  *<  Danforth's  Almanacks." 

The  Almanaes  to  which  reference  is  made  for  the  paragraph  in  the  Notes,  Yol.  XL  p. 
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62,  under  NewtOD,  First  Church,  respecting  the  success  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot's  preaching  to 
k^^  Indians,  are  a  curious  relic  of  antiquity.    Tiiey  are  five  in  number,  sewn  together  in 
»Eie    small  duodecimo  volume.     Four  of  them,  for  llie  yeara  1646,  '47,  '48  and  '49,  were 
:om posed  by  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  then  a  resident  Fellow  or  Tutor  of  the  Collef^e  at 
Cambridge,  but  settled  in  1630, as  a  colleague  with  Eliot  at  Roxbury.    The  motto  of  the 
>t.her   for  1650,  <*  Parvum  parva  decent,  sed  inest  ma  gratia  parvis"  on  the  title  page, 
proclainns  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  Urian  Oakes,  who  published  it  while  **  a  lad  of 
small  stature,"  and  resident  at  the  College,  but  who  was  afterwards  advanced  to  be  its 
President.^    Three  of  them  have  valuable  Chronological  Tables  at  the  end  ;  and  all  of 
tliein  except  that  for  1649,  were  early  furnished  with  blank  leaves,  on  which  various  la- 
te resting  occurrences  were  entered  at  the  time  by  ditferent  hands.     Interspersed  on 
tlieir  blank  pages,  are  likewise  remarks  on  the  weather,  and  frequent  notices  of  planting, 
tiarvesting,  grafting  fruit  trees,  and  gathering  their  fruits,  beside  other  miscellaneous 
xnatter  ;  for  the  apparent  original  proprietor,  of  at  least  four  of  them,  John  Hull,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  Master  of  the  Mint  in  1652,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  in  1676,  was  possessed 
in   his  day  of  considerable  cnhivated  land  both  within  the  present  bounds  of  the  city, 
and  at  Muddy  River,  or  Brookline.    They  are  doubtless  the  older  portion  of  that  collec- 
tion of  *'  Interleav'd  Almtinacks"  from  1646  to  1720,  which  the  learned  Prince  refers  to, 
as  having  once  belonged  to  **  the  late  Honourable  John  Hull  and  Judge  Sewall  of  Boston 
£i^q7  «'*   to  Rev.  Messrs.  Shepard  the  younger  of  Chnrlestown,  Gerrish  of   Wenham, 
and  others,  and  as  having  been  consulted  by  him  in  preparing  his  New  England  Chrono- 
logy.'    They  were  also,  in  the  years  1824,  '25,  and  aguin  in  1833,  in  the  hands  of  that 
eminent  antiquary,  John  Farmer,  Esq.,  who  acknowledged,  in  his  correspondence  with 
their  present  owner,  his  indebtedness  to  them  for  one  article  that  he  was  about  to  insert 
in  his  "  Memoirs,"  &c.     l^Mather*$  Magn.  Vol.  IL  Bk.  IV,  Ch,  6.    ^Prince's  Chron, 
Hist.  Prrface.] 

N  E  W  T  O  N ;  Mr.  Hob  art,  (B.) 
66.  Bev,  JVehemiah  Hobart:  his  death,  fiineralj  8fc.,  JVotieea  of. 

The  following  additional  notices  of  this  highly  esteemed  divine,  are  from  the  Manu- 
script of  Judge  Sewall. 

<*  1712  Tuesday,  Aug^.  26.  I  went  with  my  Son  and  Mr.  Nichols  in  a  Calash  to  y« 
Funeral  of  Mr.  Hobart.  Mr  Commissary  carried  Mr  Pemberton  in  his  Charret.  Ihe 
Gov^  went  with  four  Horses.  Bearers,  President,  Mr  Thacher  of  Milton ;  Mr  Dan- 
forth of  Dorchester,  Mr  Bratile  of  Cambridge  ;  Mr  Belcher  of  Dedham,  Mr  Pemberton. 
Mr  Flint,  Mr  Barnard,  and  Mr  Stephens  led  the  three  Daughters.  Gov^  &  Sewall, 
Mr  Commissary  and  Bromfield  follow'd  next  after  the  Mourners.  A  great  many  people 
there.  Suppose  there  were  more  than  forty  Graduates.  Was  interd  a  little  more  thao 
an  Hour  before  Sun-set.     Mr  Danforth  went  to  Prayer ;  mentiond  his  having  been  there 

more  than  Forty  years.    Got  home  well  about  Eight."* Aug.  28.  (Boston  Thursday 

Lecture.)    **  Mr  remberton  preaches  a  Funeral  Sermon  on  Mr  Hobart.    Aiy  father**' 

«To  Cousin  Sarah  Storke  at  Rumsey,  (England)  Jan^  10.  1712—13. 

'*  Mr  Nehemiah  Hobart,  a  very  worthy   Minister  of  Newton,  about  8  mites 

from  hence,  died  the  25ih.  of  August  last,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  Age.  He  is  much 
Lamented.  I  have  a  particular  Loss;  in  that  he  was  a  very  good  old  Friend.  Aug\  17 
he  preach'd  Forenoon  &  Afternoon  ;  and  at  the  Close  of  the  day  Bless*d  the  Congrega- 
tion in  the  form  prescribed  Num.  6.  24,  25,  26 :  which  made  an  impression  upon  many; 
they  reckond  he  had  taken  leave  of  them,  they  should  never  hear  him  again  !  I  think 
he  had  used  that  form  but  once  before.  Has  left  only  Daughters."*  [^ Journal, 
*  Letter  Book.] 

MARLBOROUGH,  (A.) 

67.  i?CT.  Mr.  Brinsmead :  .Additional  J^fotices  of. 

Concerning  this  divine,  very  celebrated  among  our  fathers,  and  yet  respecting  whom 
but  little  has  been  transmitted  in  any  contemporary  publication,  the  following  notices  by 
one  intimate  with  him,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

*<  1G85  Tuesday  March  y<!  last.  Went  to  Weymouth  :  heard  Mr  Brinsmead  preach 
from  Prov.  10.  29.     See  my  Book  of  Records.     After  lecture  I  took  the  acknowledgm^ 

of  many  Deeds Lodg'd  w*!>  Mr  Brinsmead.     Wedne!?day  morn.  Ap.  1.     Speaking 

to  Mr  Brinsmead  to  pray  for  drying  up  y?  River  Euphrates,  l-fe  told  me  he  had  pray*d 
that  God  would  reveal  to  some  or  other,  as  to  Daniel  of  old,  the  Understanding  of  y? 
Prophesies  of  y*.    time ;   y\  so  might  know  whereabouts  we  are.     Went  home :  Mr 
Torrey  accompaoyed  me  to  Monotocot  Bridge,"  &c. 
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«  Thoraday,  July  2d.  1686-~->After  y^  County  Court »  over,  is  a  Coofereoee  at  hia 
Honours:  present,  the  Gov'.  Mr  Stougbton,  Dudley,  Richards,  Sewall;  Mr  Torray, 
Briiumtad,  Willard,  Adams.  Were  unanimous  as  to  what  discoursed  relating  to  our 
Circumstances,  y*  Charter  being  condemned.    Eoery  one  tpake" 

«*  1^1  June  17.  Fast  at  y*  Townhouse,  Magistrates,  JUnisters:  Mr.  Hale,  Bayly, 
Brinsmead,  Torrey,  Moodey,  Willard  pray ;  Mr.  Lee  preaches.  Mr.  Fiski  Thacber, 
Ciookin,  Jno.  Dan  forth  sup  here." 

**  April  IS.  1692.  A  Church  is  gathered  at  Wrentharo,  and  Mr  Man  Ordained.  Mr 
Brinsmead  gave  y.  Charge,  and  Mr.  Gookin  y1  Right  Hand  of  Feliowship.  The  Ch. 
-of  Mendon  also  sent  to  and  appeared.'* 

**  1098  May  6.  Mr  Brinsmead  lodges  here.  May  6.  Speaking  of  y«  ancertainty  of 
y.  Conversion  of  Adam  &  Eve,  I  shew'd  him  Dr.  Goodwin  &  Owen's  Notions.  He 
toM  me  of  a  Converted  Turk,  and  of  Strange  Visions  at  Meccha  in  y«  year  1620,  to  be 
seen  in  Clark's  Examples.     It  being  y?  same  year  with  Plim9.  it  aflecied  me." 

**  1701  Monday,  Apr.  14th.     I  ride"  (to  Newton)  <•  &  visit  Mr  Trowbridge From 

thence  to  Mr  Hobart's,  with  him  to  Sudbury,  where  we  dine  at  Mr  Sherman's.  From 
thence  to  Mr  Brinsmeatts.  He  was  much  refreshd  with  our  Company.  Day  was 
•doubtfull :  But  got  very  well  (hither,  &  when  by  Mr  Brinsmead's  fire,  it  Raind  &  haild 

much.    Lodgd  at  Mr,  How*s. Apr.  16th,  Mr  Torrey,  Mr.  Danforth  of  Dorchester, 

Mr  Swift  came  to  us  from  Framingham  to  visit  Mr  Brinsmead:  He  sd.  'twas  as  (^ 
eame  to  his  Funeral;  if  he  were  ready  wishd  it  were  so.  After  dinner  Mr  Hobart  and 
1  come  home."^ 

Letter  to  Mr.  Nathanael  Higginson  (London)  May  1.  1701. 
"Our  Lieut.  Governour"  (Mr  Stough(on)  **  and  Mr  Brinsmead  {Calehum 
nobUe  Par)  threaten  to  take  their  leave  of  us  before  it  be  long.  Mr  Brinsmead  hath 
not  preachd  for  above  this  12  rooneth.  The  Lieut.  Governour  is  much  worn  with  con- 
tinual anguish  of  the  Strangury,  or  a  disease  akin  to  it ;  and  his  Stomack  put  almost 
quite  out  of  Office."  &c.  &c. 

**  To  Mr  Thomas  Bridge  at  Cohanzy  in  West  New  Jersey,  Apr.  22.  1703. 

"  Sir,  at  my  Return  from  Plimouth  Court  Apr.  3d.  I  met  with  Mr  Charles  Chauncey's 
Letter  bewailing  the  death  of  my  honoured  and  dear  Friend  Mr  Israel  Chauncey  of  Strat- 
ford March  14th.  ab^  9.  m.  He  bemoans  their  Loss  in  these  Words.  *  We  are  left  very 
weak  in  the  fall  of  our  Ancient  ijp  Honorable.  Very  few  gray  Hairs  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Colony,  in  Civil  or  Sacred  Improvement:  Sure  1  am,  there  are  now  none  to  be 
-found  in  this  County.' 

**  I  was  much  affected  with  this  sad  News ;  the  rather  bee.  the  pious  Son  performd 
the  part  of  an  Executor  to  his  dear  Father  in  writing  this  Letter  to  answer  mine  of 
March  8th.  And  the  truth  \9,  the  Circumstances  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusets 
are  much  the  same  with  thoiie  of  Connecticut  but  now  mentioned:  Our  ancient^ 
Honourable  are  very  much  thin'd  of  late :  Mr  Stoughton  and  Mr  Brinsmead  are  m 
particular  very  much  miss*d :  and  other  Cedars  in  our  Lebanon  are  shaking  and  ready  to 
foil,"  &c.  &c> 

[■  SetoalVs  Joum,    *  SeioaWs  Letter  Book.] 

S  H  E  R  B  U  R  N  E,  Mr.  Gookiw,  (A.) 

5S.    Bev,  Daniel  Gookin :  His  Lectures  to  ike  Indians  at  JVatiek ;  His  death  and 

Character, 

The  following  are  two  instances  of  those  Lectures  referred  to  in  the  Notes,  Vol.  XI. 
p.  266,  in  the  quotation  from  Apostle  Eliot's  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Boyle  1684,  as  delivered 
monthly  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gookin  at  Natick,  to  Indians  and  English. 

**  1686  Sepf:  1.  Went  to  JVlatick  Lecture ,  Simon  Gates  shewing  me  y«  way;  call'd 
as  went  at  Noah  Wiswall's :  came  home  accompanied  by  Major  Gookin  and  his  Son  Sam. 
till  y*  way  parted.  Mr  Dan\  Groe/Ainipreached,  were  about  40  or  50  Men  at  most,  &  a 
pretty  many  Women  &  Children,"  &c.*  "  1707.  May  13.  Mr.  Danl  Oliver,  Capt. 
Tho.  Fitch  &  I  ride  to  J^atick^  and  hear  Mr  Gookin  preach  and  pray  to  the  Indiana 
there  :  Din'd  at  Capt.  Fuller's  as  came  back  :  got  home  well.  Laos  Deo."  * 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  following  notices  of  the  death  and  character  of  this 
good  minister,  who  thus  exerted  himself  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  Indians,  as  well 
aa  of  his  own  flock. 

"  Sherbourn,  Wednesday,  January  8.  1717 — 18. 

**  The  Reverend,  learned,  and  pious  Mr  Daniel  Gookin,  the  first  Pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  this^  Town  (iecca^^ed,  agrd  about  67  years :  who  in  his  younger  Time  was 
Fellow  of  Harvard  College  about  the  space  of  Seven  years;  and  since  has  been  an 
Ordained  Minister  in  said  Town  about  34  years ;  who  many  years  preached  the  Indian 
Lectures  atMUick;  a  Gentleman  aound  in  his  Doctrine,  explaining  the  Scriptures  to 
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LHe  ^i^eakest  Capacfty,  and  painfull  in  his  Studies,  tender  of  his  Flock,  and  Exemplary  in 
his  Life,  and  Lamented  of  all  good  Men  that  had  Acquaintance  with  him,  especially  ia 
his  ow^n  Church  and  Town." 

•«  N.  The  above  written  is  Clerk  Rider's  Letter  to  Mr.  CampbelL''* 
**  1717 — 18.  Saturday,  January  Uth.  Enquiring  at  Mrs  Philiips's,  a  Sherboum  man 
tells  me  Mr  Gookin  dyed  a  Tuesday  night,  and  is  to  be  buried  to-day.  He  was  a  good 
Soholar,  and  solid  Divine.  We  were  Fellows  together  at  College,  and  have  sung  many 
a.  Tune  in  Consort;  hope  shall  sing  Hallelujah  together  in  Heaven."  ''Jan?  17, 1717— 
18. Went  to  Mr  CampbeWs  and  gave  his  Wife  (he  not  at  home)  Mr  Colman's  Ser- 
mon on  Mr  Hirst  to  facilitate  his  inserting  Mr  Oookin  in  y*.  JVetoS'Letter.'*^ 

**  Clerk  Riiler,"  the  author  of  the  above  Obituary  Notice  for  the  Boston  Weekly  News 
Lfetter,  then  published  by  Mr.  Campbell,  was  Mr.  William  Rider  of  Sherburne,  for 
many  years  Clerk  to  the  Indian  Proprietors  of  Natick.' 

[}  SewaWs  Journal.    *  SewalVs  Letter  Book.    ^  Biglow*$  Eist.  ofJVoHekt  pp.  29, 80.] 

SHERBURNE,  (B.) 

59.  Rev.  Mr.  Baker:  Intervaly  formerly ,  between  the  commencement  of  the  constant 
services  of  ministers,  or  of  their  ccUl  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  their  ordination^ 
often  long. 

From  the  notice  given  of  this  gentleman  in  the  Notes,*  it  appears,  that  two  years  in- 
tervened between  his  call  to  the  pastoral  office  at  Sherburne,  and  his  ordination.    So 
long  an  interval  as  this,  in  similar  cases,  would  now  be  accounted  a^  very  singular.    But 
It  ^eems  to  have  occurred  not  unfrequently  in  former  days;  and  that  without  producing 
surprise  or  Impatience  on  the  part  of  the  church.     His  senior  colleague,  Rev.  Air.  Gookin, 
bad  proposals  for  settlement  that  were  acceptable,  it  seems,  as  early  as  April,  1681 ;  but 
was  not  ordained,  nor  was  the  church  gathered,  till  March,  16S5.*    Rev.  Nehemiah 
Hobart  officiated  constantly  at  Newlon  two  years,  and  Rev.  Robert  Breck  at  Marlborough 
apparently  three  years,  before  ordination.^    Rev.  Gershom  Hobart  of  Groton  was  evi« 
dently  invited  to  the  charge  of  the  church  there  as  early  as  June  29,  1678 ;  but  was  not 
ordained  till  Nov.  26,  ]679.>    And  to  these  instances  may  be  added  that  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Sewall  of  Old  South  Church,  Boston :  who  was  called  to  the  pastoral  office  in  that 
Church,  as  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton,  April  25, 1712 ;  accepted  the  invitation 
October  12,  1712 ;  but  was  not  ordained  till  Sept.  16,  1713.* 

[^  See  JVotes  Am.  Qu.  Reg.,  Feb.  1839,  p.  260,  fyc.  8fC.    *  SewalVs  Joum.'] 

LEXINGTON,  Church  of,  (A.) 

60.  JVew  ETigland  or  Bay  Psalm  Book. 

The  book  from  which  a  "  part  of  y«  48  (Psalm)  from  y«  9th  v.  to  y?  end,  •  O  Ood 
'        our  thoughts'*  &c."  was  sung  at  the  gathering  of  the  church  in  Lexington,  and  the  ordi- 
nation of  its  first  pastor,  in  1696,*  was  that  known  by  our  fathers,  as  the  New  England 
or  Bay  Psalm  Book.    In  that,  the  9th  verse  of  the  48lh  Psalm  reads  thus  : 

"  O  God,  our  thoughts  have  been  upon 
Thy  free  benignity : 
And  that  within  the  middest  of 
Thy  house  of  sanctity." 

*  The  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  &c.  generally  used  by  the  first  planters  of  New 

•  England,  was  that  of  Sternhold  6l  Hopkins ;  in  which  the  verse  corresponding  to  that 
just  quoted,  Is  thus  expressed : 

**  O  Lord,  we  wait  and  doe  attend 
On  thy  good  helpe  and  grace : 
For  which  we  doe  all  times  attend 
Within  thy  holy  place." 

This  was  the  authorized  version  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  made  abont 
1560,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Vf .  by  Thomas  Sternhold,  Esq.,  John  Hopkins,  Robert 
Wiwdome  and  others:  men,  observes  Fuller,  "whose  piety  was  better  than  their 
poetry;  and  (who)  had  drank  more  of  Jordan  than  of  HelUon.*''*  Our  fathers  brought 
it  with  them  from  England,  where  they  had  from  youth  been  accustomed  to  it,  and 
where  it  was  often  bound  up  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  same  volume ;  as  the  copy 
from  which  the  above  quotation  is  made,  is  found  annexed  to  a  **  Bishop's  Bible,"  printed 
1575.   Bat  on  coming  to  this  country,  they  took  offence,  according  to  Mather,  at  ita 
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*■  maoy  detraetions  from,  addUiofu  to,  tnd  variations  of,  not  only  the  iexi,  bat  the  very 
»en$e  of  the  Psalmist "'  Hence  the  leading  minbtera  resolved  on  attempting  a  transin* 
tion  of  the  Psalms  and  other  Scripture  Songs  into  metre,  which  should  more  exactly 
accord  with  the  Inspired  Originals ;  in  which  undertaking,  they  who  acted  the  principal 
part,  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Weld  and  Eliot  of  Roxbury,  and  Mather  of  Dorchester.  Bat 
*<  these,  like  the  rest,  were  of  so  diflTerent  a  genius  for  their  poetry,  that  Mr.  Shepard  of 
Cambridge  on  the  occasion  addressed  them  to  this  purpose : 


<« 


You  RosbPy  poelSy  keep  clear  of  the  crime 

Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rhime  : 

And  yon  of  Dorchester,  your  ver$et  lengthen. 

But  with  the  texVo  own  wordo  you  will  them  itreogthen."' 

The  translation  of  the  Psalms  by  these  gentlemen,  was  published  at  Cambridge,  N.  E., 
hi  1640 ;  and  afterward  committed  for  revision  and  improvement  to  Rev.  Mr.  Henry 
Dunster,  President  of  Harvard  College,  and  eminent  tor  his  skill  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages ;  by  whom,  aided  as  to  the  poetry,  by  Mr.  Richard  Lyon,  an  ingenious  English 
gentleman  then  resident  in  his  family,  the  work  appears  to  have  been  completed,  with 
the  addition  of  the  other  Songs  in  Scripture,  in  two  or  three  years.^    yi\ieu  fini«hed,  it 
was  publi.^hed  by  the  title  of  "  The  P8ahns,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  Faithfully  translated  into  English   Meeter,  Fur  the  Use,  Edification 
and  Comfort  of  the  Saints  in  Public  and  Private,  especially  in  New  England."    Upon 
this  version,  made  by  their  venerated  ministers  for  their  own  particular  use,  the  early 
inhabitants  of  New  England,  and  several  suceesfive  generations  of  their  destcendants  set 
a  high  value.    The  use  of  It  was  enjoined  upon  all  the  Churches  by  a  Synod,^  apparently 
that  at  Cambridge  in  1648 ;  and  it  was  adopted  by  all|  of  them  within  a  few  years  after, 
in  Massachusetts  proper,  except  by  the  church  of  Salem,  which,  (with  the  church  of 
Plymouth,)  adhered  to  Aiusworth's  version  till  1667,  when  "  the  brethren  in  church 
meetinfCf  agreed  to  use  the  New  England  Psalm  Book,  in  connexion  with  that  of  Aina- 
worth."*    Nor  was  its  reputation  confined  to  New  England  alone.    It  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  dissenters  in  the  mother  country ;  and  Prince  observes  of  it,  "  I  found  in 
England  it  was  by  some  eminent  congregations  preferred  to  all  others  in  their  public 
worship,  even  down  to  1717,  when  I  last  leA  that  part  of  the  British  kingdom."^    la 
1726,  the  2l8t  edition  of  it  was  published  in  Boston.    And  a  copy  of  the  17th  edition. 
Loudon,  1729,  is  now  lying  before  the  author  of  this  Article,  bound  up  with  one  nf 
Baskett's  Bibles  in  l2mo.  Oxford,  1739.    Even  many  of  the  learned  men  of  New  Eng- 
land in  former  times,  while  they  could  not  but  see  and  own  the  faults  of  its  diction,  still 
loved  and  commended  it  for  Its  supposed  faithfulness  as  a  irantiation.    Says  Mather, 
<*  Though  I  heartily  join  with  those  gentlemen,  who  wish  that  the  poetry  hereof  wer« 
mended ;  yet  I  must  confess,  that  the  Psalms  have  never  yet  seen  a  tranalatioUt  that  I 
know  of,  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  original :  and  I  am  willing  to  receive  the  excuse  which 
our  translators  themselves  do  offer  us,  when  they  say,  *  If  the  verses  are  not  always  ao 
elegant  as  some  desire  or  expect,  let  them  consider,  that  God's  altar  needs  not  our 
polishings;  we  have  respected  rather  a  plain  translation,  than  to  smooth  our  verses  with 
the  sweetness  of  any  paraphrase.     We  have  attended  conscience  rather  than  elegance, 
fidelity  rather  that  ingenuity  ;  that  so  we  may  sing  in  Zion  the  Lord's  songs  of  praise 
according  unto  his  own  will,  until  he  bid  us  enter  into  our  Master's  joy,  to  sing  eternal 
hallelujahs.'"'    And  the  learned  and  pious  Prince  of  a  later  day,  while  he  was  actually 
attempting  to  amend  or  do  away  the  faults  in  it,  which  the  author  of  the  Magnalia  ac- 
knowledges as  above,  still  observes,  in  praise  of  its  translators,  tliat  "  they  not  only  had 
the  happiness  of  approaching  nearer  to  the  inspired  original,  than  all  other  versions  in 
English  rhyme,  but  in  many  places  of  excelling  them  in  simplicity  of  style,  and  in 
affecting  terms,  being  the  words  of  God  which  more  strongly  touch  the  roul."^    But 
notwithstanding  these  hicrh  encomiums,  this  New  England  or  Bay  Version  of  the  Psalms 
and  Spiritual  Songs  of  Holy  Scripture,  once  so  highly  esteemed,  so  universally  used   for 
quite  a  century  or  more  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  has  now  at  length 
become  entirely  obsolete.     Its  faults,  which  had  long  been  too  obvious  to  be  denied  by 
Its  warmest  friends,  gradually  came  to  be  accounted  as  too  serious  to  be  excused  or 
tolerated  ;  and  accordingly  the  churches,  one  after  another  entirely  laid  it  aside.    Even 
the  labors  of  the  erudite  Prince,  to  amend  and  improve  it,  that  he  might  preserve  the  use 
of  it  in  public  worship,  were  not  long  of  any  avail.    With  all  the  polish  which  he  could 
bestow,  it  was  still  regarded  as  too  homely  to  tie  endured  by  the  growing  refinement  and 
fastidious  taste  of  the  generation  which  succeeded  him.   And  hence  in  the  few  churches  in 
which  the  New  England  Psahn  Book  revised  and  improved  by  him  found  acceptance 
for  a  while,  other  versions  were  quickly  substituted  in  its  room.     His  own  church,  for 
Instance,  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  which  adopted  his  revised  edition  October,  176S» 
exchanged  it  for  Watts,  in  October,  1786.* 
\^JbtL  «N.  Rsg.  t^.  1888»  p.  266.    •Fiaier*$  Chh.  mu.  S.  VJL  p.  4/$^,foU» 
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*Mather*$  Magtu  Vol  L  B.  8.  Lift  of  VuMter.  ^Prince,  in  Wi9na*$  But,  of  Old 
South  Chh,  Afp,  p,  99.  '  Upham*$  See.  Century  Lect.  p.  48.  '  Wiener'$  Hist,  pp.  23, 
100,  note.} 

LEXINGTON,  Mr.  Ebxnkzsr  Haitcock,  (B.) 

61.  ne  oeeational  eleeHon  of  a  paetor  m  former  times  hy  the  joint  vote  of  ehureh 
and  congregation^  eotisistent  ufith  the  ^etieral  aeknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the 
church  to  a  separate  voice  in  such  eleetwn,  and  of  the  neeeesiiy  of  Us  consent. 

<*  2  Novemb'.  1733.  Att  •  Church  Meeting  for  chusiDg  a  Minister ;  the  Church  agreed 
to  Join  with  the  Inhabitants  ofy*  Town  in  voting  for  the  choice  of  a  Minister.  And 
proceeding  in  the  Choice,  they  Elected  my  Son  Ebeoezer  Hancodc  to  be  their  Minister. 
V?  Votes  were  72  in  all,  whereof  62  were  for  my  Son."' 

The  good  degree  of  union  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  Lexington,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Han- 
cock jun.,  displayed  both  by  church  and  town  in  the  above  transaction,  is  a  strong  evi- ' 
dence  of  the  popularity  of  that  gentleman  as  a  preacher ;  especially  as  he  appears  to 
have  been  chosen  unanimously  in  the  same  way  about  a  month  before,  at  Sherburne,  as 
the  minister  of  that  place.'  Still,  the  occasional  agreement  of  the  churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  in  these  and  other  instances,  to  join  with  their  respective  towns  in  the  choice 
of  their  pastors,  from  motives  of  poNcy,  or  for  the  sake  of  convenience  or  peace,  in  an 
age  when  the  rights  of  churches  in  such  Bflfaim  were  not  generally  and  publicly  dissputed, 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  concession  at  that  day,  that  the  members  of  such  churches 
bad  no  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  pastors,  distinct  from  that  which  belonged  to 
them  as  inhabitants  of  the  towns  where  they  dwelt.  For  by  a  law  of  the  Province, 
pasised  1695,  and  then  in  force,  it  was  declared,  **  that  no  person,  by  reason  of  his  votiug 
in  the  churchy  shall  be  precluded  from  voting  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  town:'^'  which 
declaration  plainly  implies  the  legal  right  of  the  church  to  a  separate  vote,  as  well  as  to 
voting  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  planted,  in  the 
election  of  a  minister.  And  by  the  same  law  it  was  provided,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of 
•ny  town  in  regular  meeting  should  refuse  their  concurrence  in  the  choice  of  a  minister  that 
has  been  made  by  the  church  and  submitted  for  their  approbation,  the  person  so  chosen 
might  still  be  settled  over  the  whole  town  as  its  minister,  and  be  entitled  to  a  maintenance 
from  it,  should  the  choice  be  approved  by  a  council  of  the  elders  and  messengers  of  three 
or  five  neighboring  churches,  called  by  the  church  aforesaid  to  hear  and  consider  the 
exceptions  and  allegations  against  its  choice :  but  otherwise,  the  church  must  **  proceed 
to  the  election  of  another  minister."'  From  this  provision  it  was  evidently  the  mind  of 
the  Legislature  that  enacted  it,  that  the  churches  throughout  this  Commonwealth  were 
rightfully  entitled  to  take  the  lead  in  the  business  of  electing  their  own  pastors,  and  that 
their  opinion  and  voice,  in  transactions  of  this  nature,  were  chiefly  to  be  regarded.  And 
in  consequence  of  this  provision,  it  is  likewise  manifest,  that  no  one  could  legally  be  set 
over  a  church  as  its  pastor,  or  over  the  town  to  which  it  belonged,  as  its  minister,  without 
the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  church. 

The  acknowledgment,  in  former  days,  of  the  right  of  a  church  to  a  distinct  nomination 
of  its  pastor  is  still  further  evident,  from  the  accustomed  way  of  proceeding  in  the  choice 
and  ordination  of  pastors  in  places  where  no  church  bad  previously  existed.^  On  the 
day  appointed,  a  church  (including  the  minister  elect  as  a  member)  was  first  embodied 
by  a  council  of  churches  convened  for  the  purpose.  Hien,  before  the  council  proceeded 
to  ordination,  the  newly  gathered  church  always  made  a  formal  choice  of  the  minister 
elect  as  its  pastor ;  for  which  ceremony  it  would  have  been  accounted  needless  and 
burdensome  to  stay  the  ordination,  had  not  the  choice  by  the  church  of  its  own  pastor 
been  thought  an  important  afiair,  as  well  as  a  distinct  one  from  the  election  of  a  minister 
by  the  town. 

The  following  is  a  vote  of  admonition  to  the  Church  of  Charlestown  from  the  Old 
North  Church,  Boston,  for  its  supposed  abandonment  of  the  right  here  claimed  to  have 
been  legally  granted,  and  generally  conceded  to  the  churches  in  that  day. 

«  1697.  4d.  6m.  [August.]  This  day  the  church  voted  a  letter  of  admonition  to  the 
church  in  Charlestown,  for  betraying  the  liberties  of  the  churches  in  their  late  putting 
into  the  hands  of  the  whole  inhabitants  the  choice  of  a  minister.**  * 

in  the  above  vote,  as  also  in  the  remarks  made  on  it  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ware,  who  quotes  it 
from  his  Church  Records,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  church  of  Charlestown  gave 
DO  other  call  to  the  minister  referred  to,  than  that  which  they  gave  him  by  joint  vote 
with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  town.'  But  the  facts  in  the  case  (as  the  extracts  from 
the  Records  of  the  church  of  Charlestown  subjoined  do  shew)  were  as  follows.  That 
church  did,  in  the  first  instance,  meet  separately  from  the  totm,  and  vote  to  invite 
Mr.  Pemberton,  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  the  Admonition,  "  to  be  assistant  in  the 
Work  of  the  Ministry  in  order  to  office**  therein.  Two  years  after,  having  occasion  again 
to  provide  a  comtant  helper  to  their  aged  and  infirm  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Morton,  and  being 
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Mtisfied  with  their  former  choice  of  Mr.  PemliertoQ  for  this  purpose,  especially  as  he  had 
been  recently  recommended  to  them  for  the  office,  by  a  majority  of  the  pastors  of  the 
churches  in  Boston,  tliey  agreed,  without  first  having  a  separate  meeting  of  tlieir  own, 
and  voting  for  Mr.  Pemberton  over  again,  to  come  together  with  the  town,  and  vote 
jointly  with  theiu.  If  in  this,  "  they  betrayed  the  liberties  of  the  churclies/'  as  the 
Vote  of  Admonition  declares ;  or  if  they  deviated  from  tlie  general  practice,  as  Rev. 
Mr.  Ware  infers  from  that  vote  they  did,  they  doubtless  did  so  unintentionally,  as  they 
probably  made  appear  in  their  "  Answer  to  the  3  Churches  Letters,**  mentioned  in  the 
vote  of  May,  1697,  which  seem  to  have  had  relation  to  the  transaction  just  spoken  of. 

Votes,  &c. 

1694,  Nov.  9.    «*A  Church  Meeting  at  wh. Voted  by  the  Church,  that  they 

thought  it  needfull  to  Call  one  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Work  of  the  Ministry  in  order  to 
Office  in  this  Church.  And  for  that  End  appoynted  a  Church  Meeting  y«  23d  day  of 
y^  Month  at  9  of  y?  clock  in  the  morning." 

•*  Nov.  23.  A  Church  Meeting,  wherein  it  was  Voted,  That  the  way  of  Nomination 
of  the  person  to  be  Called  as  aforesaid,  be  by  papers. Upon  which  the  Church  pro- 
ceeded, and  nominated  and  ehoae  Mr  Ebenezer  Pemberton." 

••Charles  Town  Feb  :  18  :  96-7.  The  Committee  appoynted"  (by  the  Church  and 
Congregation  at  a  public  fast,  Feb.  11.  1696-7)  "  to  wait  upon  the  Elders  at  Boston  for 
their  advise.  Respecting  a  Sutable  person  Tor  the  Work  of  the  Ministry  in  Charles  Town 
in  Order  to  a  Settlement — ^have  Received  the  Advise  of  the  Major  part  of  them,  at  their 
Meeting  at  Boston  Febr.  18.  1696-7,  wh.  is  as  followeth : 

"  *That  Mr  Ebenezer  Pemberton  is  a  Sutable  person  for  the  work  of  the  Ministry  in 
Charlestown,  in  order  to  a  Settlement  there.* 

**  It.  The  Committee  doe  conclude  &  agree  That  the  Inhabitants  doe  convene  ih  this 
place  on  the  next  fryday  com  fortnight  at  nine  of  the  Clock  in  the  forenoon,  being  the 
12th  day  of  March  next  In  order  to  a  free  Choyce  in  that  affaire. 

••  a  True  Coppy  Test.    C.  Morton.*' 

'*  ffeb  :  22d.  1696-7.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Charles  Town  orderly 

warned  thereunto,  at  the  hous  of  Mr  Charles  Morton Then  agreed  by  the  Brethren 

there  present.  That  whereas  they  did  formerly  in  the  Yeare  1694  November  23  Vote  & 
Nominated  Mr.  Ebenezer  Pemberton  to  be  an  Assistant  to  Mr  Charles  Morton  as  a 
Settled  help  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry — And  wee  are  soe  wel  satisfyed  in  what  They 
have  Don  herein  as  to  Com  to  a  free  and  general  vote  with  the  Inhabitants  at  the  Time 
appoynted  by  the  Committee  In  order  to  a  Settled  help  to  the  Reverend  Mr  Charles 
llorton  in  the  Work  of  the  Ministry  among  os. 

**  This  above  sayd  paper  was  reaid  to  the  Inhabitants  on  March  12.  1696-7." 

*•  A  true  Coppie  Test :  Ch  :  Morton." 

••May  9.  1697.  y«  Church  Stop'd,  they  Voted,  y\  y«  Committee  should  bring  in  their 

Jln$wer  to  y*  3  Churches  Letters  on  the  next  Lord's  day. And  at  the  same  tyme 

(May  9)  Voted  and  Declared  that  they  as  a  Church  of  Christ  did  Vote  Mr  Simon  Broad- 
ftreet  to  be  a  constant  helper  to  me  (their  aged  pa!«tour)  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry."^ 

\}Lexifigton  Chh.  Rec.  p.  66.  ^Bighw's  Hist.  Sherburne^  p.  57.  'Rev,  Stat, 
Province  Laws,  Ch.  XXXllL  *See  onward  ^  Tcwksbury^A.  ^Ware's  Hist.  Disc. 
Jippendix,  p.  49.  ^Ree.  of  First  Chh.  Charlestown,  pp,  362—365,  or  pp.  16—19  tn- 
verttd^ 

WESTON,  Church  of,  (A.) 

62.    JIfmtffers  ontiently  imposed  for  settlement  upon  negligent  towns  and  parishes  in 

Massadiusetts  by  the  Cowrts  of  Sessions, 

During  the  early  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  Westerly  Precinct  of  Watertown,  afterwards 
Weston,  to  obtain  a  settled  minister,  it  was  presented  in  1707  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  for 
Middlesex,  for  not  having  one.  While  this  presentment  was  yet  pending,  the  inhabitants 
prepared  a  petition  to  that  Court,  one  clause  of  which  discovered  an  apprehension,  that  a 
minister  might  be  imposed  on  them  without  their  choice.  '*  The  petitioners  say,  *  Once 
more  we  humbly  pray,  that  the  Honourable  Court  would  not  put  Mr  Joseph  Mors  into 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  our  precinct.'  &c."^ 

At  that  day,  when  a  town  through  negligence  was  destitute  of  a  miffister  legally 
qualified  for  the  space  of  six  months,  a  law  of  the  Province  empowered  the  Court  of 
Sessions  in  each  County,  upon  complaint  being  made,  to  order  that  town  to  settle  such  a 
minister  before  the  next  session  of  the  Court :  and  in  case  this  order  was  not  complied 
with,  "  then  the  said  Court  shall  take  effectual  care  to  procure  and  settle  a  minister 
qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  order  the  charge  thereof,  and  of  such  minister's  maiatenancey 
to  he  levied  oa  the  mhabitanti  of  such  town."  *. 
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This  law  was  not  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter  on  the  Statute  Book.  Its  eflScacy 
was  felt  by  Maiden  in  1708.  That  town  having  continued  destitute  of  a  minister  oince 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wigglesworth  in  1705,  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  Middlesex  County 
ordered  that  year,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Tufts  should  be  settled  over  them  as  their  minister. 
By  this  measure,  the  people  were  effectually  quickened  to  perform  the  duty  which  they 
had  neglected,  or  by  some  cause  had  been  prevented  from  fulfilling.  For  we  find,  that 
at  a  Meeting,  October  27, 1708,  the  Town  concurred  with  the  Church  in  their  choice  of 
Mr.  David  Parsons  as  their  minister,  and  voted  him  a  salary ;  and  then  chose  a  Com- 
mittee **  to  goe  and  get  a  petition  drawne  to  present  to  the  General  Corte  for  the  taking; 
off  the  Quarter  Sesaiona  Order  concerning  Mr  Thomas  Tufts  being  the  minister  of 
Maiden."'  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  seem  to  have  preferred,  for  a  minister,  the 
person  set  over  them  by  Order  of  Court,  to  him  that  was  elected  for  the  office  by  the 
Church  and  Town ;  for  twelve  of  them  entered  their  dissent  upon  the  Records,  to  the 
proceedings  of  that  meeting,  on  the  alleged  grounds  that  they  were  **  a  contempt  of 
authority"  and  that  the  people  were  not  able  to  maintain  **  two  ministers  at  onee.^ 

A  similar  interference  of  the  civil  authority,  though  it  would  now  be  regarded  as  an 
assumption  of  arbitrary  power,  was  once  productive  of  very  salutary  consequences  in  the 
First  Parish  of  Braintree,  now  Quincy.  After  the  death  of  their  first  pastor  and  teacher. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Flynt,  the  church  in  that  place  *'  fell  into  unhappy  divisions; 
one  being  for  Paul,  and  another  for  Apollos,  (as  is  too  often  the  case  in  destitute  churches) 
and  were  without  a  settled  ministry  above  four  years.*'  In  consequence  of  this  long 
delay,  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  the  County  of  Suffolk  interposed  by   the  following; 

order.    **  At  a  County  Court  held  at  Boston  by  adjournment  23.  of  Nov.  1671 The 

Court  having  taken  into  consideration  the  many  means  that  have  been  u^ed  with  the 
church  of  Braintree,  and  hitherto  nothint;  done  to  effect,  as  to  the  obtaining  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christ  among  them  ;  This  Court  therefore  orders  and  desires  Mr  Moses 
Fidke  to  improve  his  labours  in  preaching  the  word  at  Braintree  until  the  church  there 
agree  and  obtain  supply  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  or  this  Court  take  further  order."  ^ 
*<  Mr  Fiske  obeyed  and  went,  not  without  the  advice  of  the  neighbouring  elders,  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  here  Dec.  3,  1671.  The  next  day,  about  20  of  the  brethren 
came  to  visit  him,  manifesting  (in  the  name  of  the  church)  their  ready  acceptance  of 
what  the  honoured  Court  done,  and  thanking  him  for  bis  compliance  therewith ;  and  on 
Feb.  24.  following,  the  church  gave  htm  a  unanitnous  call  to  the  pastoral  office."^ 

pITendaVs  Cent.  Serm.  p.  4\.  *  Revised  Statutes ^  Prov.  Laws,  Ch.  XIIL  ^Town 
Records,    ^Hancock's  Cent,  Sermons,  1739,  pp,  23,  24.  JVotes.] 

M  E  D  F  O  R  D,  First  Church,  (A.) 

68.     Churches  not  gathered  in  some  towns  in  JSIew  England,  till  years  after  settle^ 
ment,  and  enjoyment  {in  some  instances)  of  constant  preaching. 

In  view  of  the  usual  promptness  of  our  fathers  to  embody  a  church  in  every  settlement 
quickly  after  its  commencement,  it  seems  surprising,  that  Medford,  incorporated  in  1630, 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  enjoying  (for  a  number  of  years,  at 
least)  stated  preaching,  should  not  h<ive  had  a  church  gathered  in  it  till  1718.  But  re- 
markable as  this  instance  is,  and  difficult  to  account  for,  it  is  not  the  only  one  in  the 
oarly  history  of  the  country,  of  a  town  that  has  long  remained  destitute  of  church  privi- 
leges and  ordinances.  Chelsea,  anciently  called  Rumney  Marsh,  is  still  nigher  than 
Medford  to  the  capital,  did  once  belong  to  it,  and  doubtless  had  at  least  a  few  families 
settled  in  it  at  a  very  early  period.  But  it  had  no  meeting  bougie  apparently,  till  1710; 
and  no  church  embodied  in  it,  and  pastor  ordained,  till  Oct.  19,  1716.*  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  the  settlement  of  which  commenced  in  1623,  appears  to  have  had  constant  preaching 
in  it  from  the  time  Mr.  Joshua  Moodey  came  there  early  in  1658 ;  and  the  town  paitsed 
a  formal  vote  for  his  regular  establishment  in  the  ministry  among  them  March  5,  1660. 
But  there  was  no  church  gathered  there  (though  "  many  serious  endeavours'*  had  been 
used  to  that  end  by  Mr.  Moodey)  nor  was  Mr.  Moodey  himself  ordained,  till  1671.' 
At  Marblehead,  incorporated  1649.  there  was  stated  preaching  as  early  as  1648 ;  but  a 
church  was  not  gathered,  nor  a  pastor  ordained,  till  thirty-six  years  after,  when  they 
had  buried  one  minister,  and  had  had  another  settled  over  them  above  fifteen  years  with- 
out ordination.'  Their  first  minister  was  Mr.  Walton,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Town 
Records,  and  also  by  Johnson  in  his  **  Wonder  Working  Providence  **  &c.  He  is  en- 
rolled by  Mather  among  the  ministers  of  his  "  First  Classis,'*  (that  is,  those  who  had 
received  ordmation  in  England)  by  the  name  of  **  Mr  William  Waliham;***  came  to 
this  country  in  1635,  the  same  year  as  did  Mr.  Hobart  of  Hingham,  Mr.  Flynt  of 
Braintree,  and  Mr.  Carter  of  Woburn;^  and  continued  to  offici.)te  at  Marblehead,  "as 
a  pubjick  teacher,  though  without  ordination,  about  twenty  years,  till  he  was  removed 
by  death."  '  The  following  notice  of  his  death  and  burial  occurs  among  the  Memoranda 
Ml  Records  of  First  Church,  Roxbury.     *<  9.  9.  68.  (Nov.  9,  1668)  Mr  Waltam,  y« 
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Minlftar  at  Marblehead,  who  died  of  an  Apoplezio,  wu  bnned.**    Thdr  fMOBd  bbk 
was  ReT.  Mr.  Samuel  Cheever,  who  commenced  bis  labors  araoDg  them  about  tlie  us 
of  Mr.  WaJton*8  death,  and  continued  them  constantly  for  aeveral  yean,  beliwe  ^ 
issued,  as  follows,  in  the  establishment  of  a  church,  anil  his  own  ordination.   **Mif  k 
1684.    The  hrfihren  at  Marblehead,  finding  a  great  incouTeniency  in  goinf  to  SiUii' 
(of  the  church  at  which  tbey  were  members)  *  with  the  unanimous  conearreace  of  ik 
congregeUion,*'  applied  themsekes  to  Mr  Samuel  Cheever,  who  had  been  tharwuuk! 
among  them  for  fifteen  years  and  a  half  past,  that  he  would  take  the  office  of  sfsi^ 
and  themselves  might  be  congregated  into  a  partieular  oociety,  for  the  eojofBMStc;  £ 
the  ordinaneeo  in  this  place,  orderly,  as  in  other  towns  and  places  in  the  cooatry."*  T^ 
this  proposal,  Mr.  Cheever  signified  his  assent  July  9(h.    Accordingly,  on  Au^  Ik 
a  day  apparently  observed  by  them  as  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  th«  elrartb  i 
Marblehead,  consisting  of  fiftv-four  persons  that  united  in  a  Confessioo  of  Faitfa  n:  ^ 
Covenant,  was  orderly  congregated,  and  Mr.  Cheever  ordained,  *'  with  the  Mpmi 
advice"  o(  the  neighboring  churches  of  Salem,  Ipswieh,  Lynn  and  Beverly, bjr  tkr 
elders  and  messengers;  and  in  the  presence  and  tmth  the  eountemance  o(  the  ik^ 
Governor,  "  five  of  the  Assistants,  and  twenty  elders,  with  other  ministers,  aod  jm 
scholars,  and  many  others."'    The  above  statement  respecting  the  church  at  Uif» 
head,  throws  some  light,  it  is  conceived,  on  the  cause  of  the  delay  to  gather  a  t^^^ 
there.     The  connexion  of  some  of  its  most  respectable  inhabitants  with  the  cks-'?) 
in  Salem,  probably  previous  to  their  coming  to  Marblehead,  long  operated,  vltytf 
doubt,  as  one  hindrance  to  the  gathering  of  a  church  in  the  new  place  of  their  aWx 
And  the  same  reason  may  have  had  an  influence  to  delay  the  embodying  of  a  cbardii: 
Medford ;  many  of  whose  inhabitants,  it  is  likely,  were  members  ot  the  cbiutiw  t 
the  adjacent  towns  of  Charlestown,  Cambridge  and  Maiden. 

[»  Chelsea,  JVbtes,  Jim  Qu.  Reg,,  Vol.  XI.  p.  401.  *JlUien*s  Hist.  Bd.  Softrt" 
Portsmouth,  p.  8.  *Dana*s  Hist,  Vise.,  pp.  7—10.  ^Mather's  Afagn.,  Vol.  I B  /i 
p.  216.    ^Johnson's  W.  W.  Prov.,  B,  L  eh,  87.    «  Chh,  JUe.  in  Dana*s  Ditc.f.^] 

READING,  FiBST  Church;  (A.) 

64.    Tnone  and  Precincts  incorporated,  on  condition  of  teitUng  and  maaUafk 

learned  and  orthodox  ministers. 

By  an  ancient  law  of  Massachusetts,  pasted  in  1602,  It  was  required,  "tint  tkefr 
habitants  of  each  town  within  this  Province  shall  take  due  care,  from  time  to  ume,t9^ 
constantly  provided  of  an  able,  learned,  orthodox  minister  or  ministers  of  good  w^- 
Motion  to  dispense  the  word  of  God  to  them  :  which  minister  or  ministers  shall  befaii*^) 
encouraged  and  sufficiently  supported  and  maintained  by  the  inhabiitats  of  such  Iovb." 
Hence  it  seems  to  have  become  usual  U>  annex,  to  all  acts  of  Court  for  tlie  incorpoi^ 
of  particular  towns  or  precincts,  a  condition  or  provision  that  within  a  given  tioeMQ 
towns  or  precincts  should  each  procure  and  settle  a  minister  of  the  above  deseripcx 
Such  a  clause  there  was,  it  is  understood,  in  the  act  of  Oct  20, 1718,  for  the  estnof^^ 
Reading  Precinct,  now  Reading,  First  Pariah.  And  the  like  there  was  in  the  act  to  a- 
corporate  Acton  as  a  Town,  July  8, 1736.  **  Provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  i^jf 
town  of  Acton  do,  within  three  years  from  the  publication  of  this  act,  erect  aod  fioa^ 
fuitable  house  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  procure  and  settle  a  leamtd,  0rti>^ 
ministtr  of  good  conversation,  and  make  provision  for  his  comfortable  aod  borwri^ 
support."'  Hence  too  it  seems  to  have  been  not  uncoinnoo  to  bring  into  view  om' 
more  of  the  above  legal  qualifications  into  warrants  for  town  and  precinct  hm^ 
respecting  the  calling  and  settlement  of  ministers.  The  folbwing  are  articles  frssi 'i' 
warrants  on  the  Records  of  Wobum  Precinct,  now  Burlington,  viz. :  ., 

For  a  meeting  March  6,  1734-6.  Art.  1.  "  For  the  precinct  to  shew  their  ■■• 
whether  they  will  now  proceed  to  call  and  settle  an  orthodox  Minister."  ^ 

For  a  meeting  July  11, 1748.  Art.  II.  For  the  inhabitants  to  determine  wbe^ 
they  will  "  proceed  to  the  choice  of  some  proper  Person  (being  learned  and  ortv''^ 
as  the  Law  directs)  to  settle  as  a  Go9pel  Minister.** 

And  because  some  towns  and  parishes,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  i^ 
law,  had  ventured  to  settle  ignorant,  illiterate  persons  in  the  ministry,  aod  had  ^ 
thereby  the  validity  of  their  assessments  for  the  support  of  such  ministers  }^^^^lJ 
a  law  was  passed  1760,  prohibiting  towns  and  parishes  to  assess  the  ii'^*^'*°^^^«ke 
for  the  support  of  any  one  who  should  afterward  be  called  or  settled  in  the  ^^  ^ 
ministry,  except  he  had  received  a  liberal  education,  or  a  degree  from  BOOie  u,n>''^' v 
or  "  obtained  testimonials  under  the  bands  of  the  major  part  of  the  settled  i"i''|f^^ 
the  Gospel  in  the  county,  where  such  town,  district,  precinct  or  parish  ^^  \t^ 
they  apprehend  him,  the  said  person,  being  a  candidate  for  the  Go4>el  BUniitry)  to  "^ 
sufficient  learning  to  qualify  him  for  the  work  of  such  ministry.*'*  mi 

pi2».  Stat.  Prov.  Laws,  ch.  XIIL  *Shattwiet  ES$L  ofOmeard^Aetm^^^^ 
^Memsed  StaiuUs,  Prov.  Laws,  ch.  CCLXXIL] 


Omitted. 
Omitted. 
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W  A  Y  L  A  N  D,  (A.) 
HOPKINTON,  (A.) 

TEWESBURY,  First  Chxtbcb,  (A.) 

67.     Churche$  often  gaihertd  on  the  day  of  the  choice  and  ordination  of  their  fint 

poMtor, 

Rev.  Mr.  Coggin,  in  his  Dedication  Sermon  suppones,  that  the  Church  in  Tewlcshary 
V^as  embodied  as  early  as  1785,  about  two  years  before  Mr  Spalding,  its  first  pastor,  was 
ordained.^  But  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  Notes'  seem  to  render  it  certain, 
tbat  the  church  in  that  town  was  gathered  on  the  same  day  with  the  ordination  of  the 
first  pastor. 

Though  it  has  often  happened,  that  churches  in  this  Commonwealth  have  been 
gathered  a  short  time,  and  in  some  in8tances  a  year  or  more,  l)efore  they  have  had  pastors 
settled  over  them  ;  yet  this  has  not  been  unitormly  the  case.  The  instances  have  been 
very  numerous,  both  in  this  and  in  other  Counties  of  this  State,  and  throughout  New 
England,  in  which  churches  have  been  gathered,  and  their  firiit  pastors  ordained  on  the 
same  day;  as  at  Salem,  1628 ;  Reading,  (now  South  Reading,)  1645;  Billerica,  1663 : 
Groton  and  Newton.  1664;  Maiblehead,  1684;  Stierburne  and  Dunstable,  N.  H.,  1685; 
TVrentham,  1692;  South  Church,  Andover,  1711;  Wilmington,  173S ;  &c.  &c.  The 
manner  in  such  cases  was :  the  church  was  first  gathered  and  recognized  by  the  elders 
and  messengers  of  neighboring  churches  present;  then  the  minister  invited  to  settle 
over  the  parish,  or  already  settled  in  it,  (as  at  Marblehead,)  was  chosen  by  the  church  as 
their  pastor,  and  then  orddined.  Thus  it  was  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1671.  The  persons 
to  be  gathered  into  a  church  estate  there,  having  made  their  relations,  '*  were  approved 
of  by  ihe  messengers  of  churches,  and  embodied  into  a  church  by  an  explicit  covenant. 
Then  the  pastor"  (Mr.  Moodey  who  had  been  constantly  preaching  to  them  since  1658) 
**  was  ordained  after  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  church  for  choice  of  him,  and  liberty 
given  to  all  tlie  congregation  to  object,  if  they  had  aught  to  say."'  And  the  same  order 
of  proceeding  was  observed  at  the  gathering  of  the  church  at  Lexington,  and  ordinatioo 
of  its  first  pastor,  1696.^  [>  Cogsiih'i  Ded.  Serm.  1824,  jSppendix.  *Jim.  Qu,  Hegt  Vol. 
XL  p.  892.  ^Alden^e  Account  of  Religious  Societies^  Portsmouth,  p.  10.  *Jlm.  Qii. 
JUg,,  VoL  XL  JTo.  UL  p.  266.] 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  HEARING  THE  GOSPEL. 

1.  Cultivate,  day  by  day,  a  simplicity  of  heart  and  humility,  and  proper  regard  for  the 
precious  word  of  God. 

2.  Compose  your  mind  on  Saturday  evening,  or  night,  for  the  solemn  exercises  of  the 
holy  Sabbath. 

8.  On  Sabbath  morning  rise  early.  Let  secret  prayer  and  meditation  be  your  first 
exercise. 

4.  Keep  In  a  still  and  uniform  frame  all  the  Sabbath.  Read  little  except  the  Bible : 
relish  and  digest  what  you  read.    But, 

6.  TaiKe  care  Chat  this  is  all  done  in  a  sweet  and  easy  way.  Make  no  toil  or  task  of  the 
service  of  God.     Do  all  freelv  and  cheerfully,  without  violent  etfurt. 

6.  Keep  your  heart  with  all  diligence  as  you  eo  to  the  house  of  God ;  look  not  hither 
and  thither  unnecessarily,  lest  your  mind  be  distracted  and  your  devotion  lost  Much 
less  look  about  in  the  sanctuary, — for  this  is  a  mark  of  disregard. 

7.  Ask,  either  at  home  or  in  the  sanctuary,  for  God's  blessing  upon  yourself,  the 
preacher,  and  all  the  hearers. 

8.  When  you  retire,  after  service,  remember  your  obligation  to  God  for  having  heard 
his  Word — and  your  responsibility  for  its  improvement. — Remember  the  perishing 
heathen,  and  ask  that  the  gospel  may  speedily  be  preached  unto  every  creature. 

9.  During  the  Sabbath,  refrain  from  remarks  or  any  kind  on  the  preaching  ;  and  fron 
censorious  remarks  refrain  always,  except  when  and  where  duty  may  call  for  them. 

10.  Digest  what  you  hear,  and  do  that  which  will  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  next 
Sabbath,  if  you  should  live  to  see  it. 

Thus  shall  your  Sabl>aihs  fit  you  for  an  everlasting  rest  in  heaven  ;  and  the  manna  on 
which  you  feed  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world  shall  sustain  you,  until  \ou  are  per- 
mitted to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  **  paradise  of  God  ,"  which 
may  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  grant,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord>  to  whom  be  the 
gtory  in  the  church  forsTer.    iimiOk^^Schauffitr, 
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SELECT  LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

GERMANY. 
Wb  adTerted,  in  our  last  number,  p.  302,  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Grermaa 
Universities.     We  now  add  some  statements  which  will  not  be  without  interest.    The 
main  facts  will  be  best  arranged  in  a  tabular  form. 


UlflTBaStTIES. 

Studs  1TT9  iiv  1830. 

7'AmZ. 

Z>at0. 

Mtd. 

Philoa. 

ToUd. 

Berlin,      .    .     . 

474 

509 

258 

229 

1470 

Bonn,  .... 

406 

250 

145 

117 

918 

Breslau,   .     .     . 

495 

281 

116 

166 

1058 

Erlangen,     .     . 

Freiberg,  .     .     . 

203 

110 

146 

101 

560 

Giessen,   .    .    . 

98 

196 

98 

112 

504 

Gottingen,    .    . 

915 

Greifswald,  .     . 

Halle,.     .     .     . 

570 

172 

90 

83 

915 

Heidelberg,  .    . 

71 

500 

250 

103 

924 

Jena,   .... 

249 

211 

73 

77 

610 

Kiel,    .... 

339 

Konigsberg, 

215 

120 

25 

63 

423 

Leipsic,    .     .     . 

444 

431 

t30 

77 

1082 

Marburg,.     .     . 

350 

Manich,  .     .     . 

414 

522 

365 

360 

1661 

Rostock,  .     .     . 

Tabingen,     .     . 

Wartzburg,  .    . 

118 

109 

241 

50 

518 

STtrDSifTi  iw  1840. 

Theol. 

Lav. 

Med. 

Pkilot. 

TotaL 

396 

447 

404 

360 

1607 

172 

214 

122 

92 

600 

294 

107 

191 

136 

728 

145 

86 

57 

23 

311 

98 

103 

92 

22 

243 

407 

167 

268 

195 

74 

704 

402 

87 

115 

72 

676 

11 

419 

154 

74 

658 

145 

168 

72 

99 

484 

63 

79 

59 

18 

219 

114 

85 

84 

109 

392 

254 

366 

221 

94 

935 

67 

110 

77 

31 

285 

172 

446 

284 

643 

1545 

18 

32 

15 

31 

96 

208 

141 

120 

270 

687 

101 

101 

158 

73 

433 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  German  Universities  in  1840^ 
with  the  exception  of  Griefswald,  was  10,727  \  including  that  university,  it  may  be 
stated  at  11,000.  The  whole  number  in  1830,  including  the  four  universities  of  Erlan- 
gen, Griefswald,  Rostock  and  Tdbingen,  may  be  stated  at  13,300.  Consequently  there 
his  been  a  diminution  in  ten  years  of  2,300  students.  The  changes  in  the  different 
classes  of  students  will  be  about  as  follows. 


Year, 

Theol. 

Law. 

Med. 

pmM» 

1830, 

3,659 

3,215 

1,900 

1,426 

1840, 

2,159 

2,543 

1,839 

1,774 

Thus  in  ten  years,  the  number  of  theological  students  has  been  diminished  41  per  cent. ; 
legal  about  20  per  cent. ;  medical  about  4  per  cent ;  the  number  of  philosophical 
students  has  increased  about  24  per  cent.  Under  the  term  medical,  are  included  those 
who  are  studying  surgery  and  pharmacy  ;  under  philosophical  students  are  reckoned 
philologists,  political  economists,  etc.  In  the  last  named  department,  the  increase  has 
been  in  the  branches  of  engineering,  surveying,  natural  history,  political  economy,  etc., 
and  not  in  philology  and  philosophy.  The  number  of  teachers  in  all  the  universities  ick 
1840,  with  the  exception  of  Freiberg,  Gottingen,  MQnich  and  Wartzburg,  was  896 ;  of 
whom  141  were  in  the  theological  faculties;  154  in  the  law;  205  in  the  medical;  and 
396  in  the  philosophical. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  theological  students  is  a  very  favorable  omen.  The 
clerical  profession  has  been  crowded  by  multitudes  who  had  little  or  no  spiritual  prepa- 
ration for  it.  It  shows,  also,  an  increasing  practical  tendency  in  the  German  mind, 
which  has  long  been  the  great  desideratum.  A  large  infusion  of  the  sound  good  sense 
of  the  Englishman,  is  greatly  needed.  The  increasing  demand  for  the  labors  of  the 
engineer,  surveyor,  etc.  may  be  one  mean*  of  introducing  it. 
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The  Univeraity  of  Berlin  »  now  decidedly  the  first  literary  inttitutlon  in  the  world. 
The  present  king  of  Pmasia  teems  to  be  attractin|r  to  his  capital  the  principal  talent  of 
Germany.    Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  distinguished  names. 

In  the  department  of  theology  are  Neander,  who,  though  not  free  from  prominent 
&ults,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  living  ecclesiastical  writer ;  Twesten,  the  successor  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  a  very  eminent  scientific  theologian ;  Hengstenberg,  well  known 
in  this  country  ;  and  Uhlemann,  author  of  the  excellent  grammars  of  the  Syriac  and 
Samaritan  languages. 

In  the  department  of  law  is  Von  Savigny,  who,  in  acquaintance  with  some  branches 
of  jurisprudence,  is  without  any  rival  in  £urope.  In  medicinei  there  are  several  men, 
who  have  an  European  reputation.  Under  the  general  head  of  the  philosophical 
sciences,  are  Von  Raumer,  a  distinguished  historian ;  Znmpt,  the  Latin  grammarian ; 
Charles  Bitter,  the  first  living  geographer;  Ranke,  the  popular  church  historian; 
Frederick  Rflckert,  in  the  first  class  of  orientalists  and  of  poets,  (lately  called  from 
Erlangen) ;  Bockh,  in  Greek  Antiquities,  second  to  scarcely  any  one  in  Germany ; 
Becker,  very  eminent  as  editor  of  the  classics;  Bopp,  distinguished  in  Sanscrit  studies; 
Jacob  Grimm,  (recently  from  Gdttingen,)  renowned  for  his  masterly  Deutsche  Gram- 
matik ;  tlie  veteran  Schelling,  from  Munich,  (who,  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  the  privilege  of  lecturing  in  the  university)  ;  Ohm  in  the  mathematical 
sciences;  Stefiens  and  Trendelenberg  in  the  philosophical  sciences;  Lachmann, 
KrQger,  Ideler,  and  Benary  in  philology,  etc.  etc. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  142,  distributed  as  follows:  theology  12,  law  16, 
medicine  40,  philosophy  74.  They  are  divided  into  the  four  classes  of  privatim  docentes, 
professors  extraordinary,  professors  ordinary,  and  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  lec- 
turing by  virtue  of  their  connection  with  the  academy  of  sciences. 

H.  A.  G.  H&vernick,  professor  extraordinarius  at  Rostock,  has  been  invited  to 
Konigsberg  as  an  ordinary  professor  of  theology.  He  is  an  evangelical  man,  and  for* 
merly  professor  at  the  new  theological  school  at  Geneva.  Professor  Redslob  of  Leipsic 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  biblical  philology  and  philosophy  at  a  gymnasium  in 
Hamburgh. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  three  universities  in  the  German  part  of  Switzerland, 
is  as  follows : 

Basle, 

Berne, 

Zorich, 

18  17  33  54  122 

The  number  of  students  at  ZQrich  is  26  theological,  44  law,  47  medical,  19  phil< 
phical,  in  aU  136. 

HOLLAND. 
The  universities  in  Holland  had  in  January,  1840, 1,398  students ;  of  whom  Gl^rO 
at  Leyden,  510  at  Utrecht,  and  274  at  Groningen.  About  one  third  of  the  students 
study  theology;  one  third,  law;  four  fifteenths,  medicine  and  surgery;  and  one 
fifteenth,  philology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  As  preparatory  seminaries  for  the 
nniversities,  there  are  62  Latin  schools,  besides  the  Athensum  at  Amsterdam,  with 
which  is  connected  a  seminary  for  Protestant  theologians.  The  large  schools  in  the 
principal  cities  likewise  bear  the  name  of  Athensa,  as  at  Franeker  and  Deventer.  The 
number  of  scholars  at  these  schools,  preparing  for  the  universities',  was,  in  1837, 1,255. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  Holland  with  the  primary  schools.  The  Jews  have 
24  schoohi,  with  2,000  scholars  of  both  sexes.    There  is  one  aniyersity  student  in  Hoi- 
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Theol. 

Law, 

Med, 

PkilOM, 

TotuL 

6 

3 

10 

14 

33 

6 

6 

14 

18 

44 

6 

•     8 

9 

22 

45 
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land  for  efSfj  1,026  Bonlk  The  Unifenitj  <»f  Leyden  hu  hmd  a  c^^nt  xvpiBtalin  ki^ 
departments  of  Ungnagea,  natural  philoeophy,  and  hiatorieal  science.  Sane  of  u 
principal  namea  in  Dutch  literature,  in  the  present  centory,  are  Karsteii,  Vu  Cu^ 
Van  Heosde,  Peerlkamp,  Limborg,  Brouwer,  Lertinf ,  Terpetray  Hamakn,  Bami 
Leemans,  (eminent  in  his  knowledge  of  Egyptian  antiquities,)  Tydeman,  GednidlL 
BiUerdijk,  Van  Lennep,  etc 

BELGIUM. 
There  are  four  universities  in  Belgium,  riz.  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  LouYain  wad  Ij-; 
The  usual  number  at  the  University  of  Brussels  is  from  250  to  300.  Tfaminf: 
professors  in  the  faculty  of  letters,  8  in  that  of  the  sciences,  14  in  that  of  the  kv,!t.  • 
the  medical  faculty;  in  all  43.  Liege  numbered,  in  1840,  349  students, of  wbsi* 
were  studying  law,  86  medicine,  and  the  remainder,  the  philosophical  sciences.  Gy. 
had  331  students,  of  whom  48  were  legal,  and  79  medical  students.  Loaraio  bl.~ 
the  winter  of  1837-8,  416  students,  97  of  whom  were  studying  natural  phiktophj. : 
mathematics,  45  theology,  87  law,  68  medicine,  etc.  The  school  instruction  ii  rn^ 
in  861  eity  schools,  (mostly  with  poor  endowments,)  and  4,526  elementaij  lo^ 
All  the  schools  contained,  in  1831,  355,422  children  of  both  sexes,  or  one  scbak. 
•very  12  souls ;  thus  only  about  one  half  of  the  children  of  a  suitable  age  were  rcct::; 
instruction, 

Ubivsbsitiss  nr  otbsb  parts  or  thb  CoiminMT. 

We  here  present  a  number  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  principal  nniversitiei  ia  c? 
lemaining  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

C7iii9tr«tl||i.  OsRCry* 

Upsal,  Sweden, 
Lund,  do. 

Vienna,  Austria, 

Pesth,  Hnngaiy, 
8t  Petersborg^        Russia, 
Moscow,  do. 

CharkoWi  do. 

Kasan,  do. 

Kiew,  do. 

Dorpat,  do. 

Wilna,  Poland, 

Helsingibrs^  Finland, 

Athens,  Greece, 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  first  five  Russian  Universities  named  has  bees  eoi- 
iiderably  diminished  sinee  1838. 

Brftish  UnvzRsrriKS. 

Profsuon    Unitertitv  (UlUgimta  ,^^ 

pniv$r$Uit9.                                        and  Leefrtrw.    OJteert,  OMctrm.       9lXUm$.    A^ 

Oxford,                                                          32  37  199           557        i-'^ 

Cambridge,                                                    49  20  179           431        ^^ 

Dublin,                                                        29  9  10             25        i§ 

Edinburgh,                                                   30  10  ^ 

Glasgow,                                                     21  11  l^S 
Aberdeen,  (two  eoUeges,)                            28 
8t  Andrews,  (United  CoQ.  and  St  Mary's)  13 
Dumfries,                                                     10 

Durham.  9  6  21  !® 
University  Coll.  London,                             50 


WTuUITo. 

TTke^l. 

Tutr. 

f^vdtnti. 

$Uid»nU^ 

Urn. 

Tteii 

1838 

949 

309 

318 

1839-40 

456 

1838-9 

2,620 

233 

685 

183&-9 

1,247 

73 

180 

1838 

359 

R> 

1838 

677 

M 

1838 

383 

n 

1838 

208 

7i 

1838 

259 

& 

1840 

565 

70 

129 

ST 

1838 

521 

1839-40 

444 

96 

128 

3 

1840 

232 

10 

137 

t< 


640 
3SP 


a^ 


King's  ColL  do.  28  ^ 

The  statements  respecting  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  copied  from  the  $amavfp^ 
Ilshed  in  January,  1841.  The  number  of  students  given  in  the  table  oompn*^  ^ 
memben  of  ooa vocation,  or  actual  residents.    The  members  on  the  boardiftOK&rf**^ 
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»,S15  ;  at  Cambridge,  5,702.  The  number  of  colleges  and  balls  at  Oxford  is  24 ;  at 
!?atnbridge,  17.  The  statements  relating  to  the  other  British  Universities  are  drawn 
rrom  Huber's  "English  Universities,"  Cassel,  1839^40.  and  the  New  Edinburgh 
A.lmanac  for  1840.  The  University  of  Durham  was  founded  by  royal  charter  in  1837. 
It  has  3  professors,  5  readers,  and  2  lecturers.  The  visitor  is  the  lord  bishop  of  Durham. 
A  prominent  object  is  the  education  of  candidates  for  holy  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church. 

Xhe  University  at  Dumfries  in  ScoUand  was  founded  by  Mr.  John  Crichton,  of 
Dumfries,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Crichton,  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  sum 
devoted  by  them  to  this  object  was  jS85,000,  subject  to  two  annuities  of  £1,600  per 
annam,  depending  on  the  lives  of  two  individuals.    Of  the  piesent  condition  of  this 

tablishment,  we  are  not  informed.    Dumfries  is  73  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  and  has 

popolation  of  11,606. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 

The  History  of  ChrisHaniht^  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  abolition  qf  Pagsmsm  m  ihe 
Roman  Empire^  by  the  Ken,  H.  H.  MUman,  Prebendary  of  St,  Peter*s,  and  Minister  of 
St.  Margaret's,  fVestminster,  With  a  Preface  and  fCotes  by  James  Mturdock,  D,  D. 
New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1841,  pp.  528,  8vo. 

Mr.  Milman  was  bom  (as  we  learn  from  the  German-  Conversations  Lexicon,  Supp. 

No.  21, 1840)  at  London,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1791.    He  was  the  youngest  son  of 

Sir  Francis  Milman,  a  distinguished  physician.    At  Eton,  where  he  went  in  1810,  he 

obtained  several  prizes  for  his  English  and  Latin  poetry.    He  afterwards  joined  the 

University  of  Oxford.    He  was  chosen  Proiesaor  of  Poetry  in  1821,  an  office  which  is 

held  but  five  years  by  the  same  incumbent.    His  principal  poems  are  **  Fazio,*'  "  The 

Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  *<  Belshazsar,"  and,  **  The  Martyr  of  Antioch.*'    His  critical  essays 

in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  are  distinguished  for  their  independence  and  mildness. 

His  History  of  the  Jews  is  well  known.    With  some  striking  excellencies,  it  has  serious 

deficiencies.    He  copies  too  much  the  heartiess  manner  of  some  of  the  Continental 

writers,  and  speaks  of  the  Scriptural  narratives  with  a  freedom  which  is  altogether 

unjustifiable.    Sobsequentiy,  Mr.  Milman  edited  with  much  ability.  Gibbon's  Decline 

and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  replying,  with  great  aouteneis  and  good  seDse,  to  the 

cavils  of  the  learned  infidel. 

In  his  History  of  Christianity,  compared  with  the  Histoiy  of  the  Jews,  Mr.  Milmaa 

has  made  much  advance  in  knowledge,  in  maturity  of  views,  and  in  soundness  of 

interpretation.    The  substantial  merits  of  tbe  work  appear  to  us  to  be  the  following. 

First,  it  gives,  in  some  respects,  a  new  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Christiaa 

religion.    It  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  works  of  Milner,  Moaheim,  Neander  or  any 

other  writer.    Mr.  Milman  looks  at  the  subject  as  a  phUoaopher,  a  poet,  and  an 

Englifhman.    In  other  words,  it  is  an  original  work,  wrought  out  by  a  skilful  oombi- 

nation  of  the  facts  of  histoiy  with  the  writer's  own  reflections.    It  is  not  so  much  an 

ecclef iasUcal  history,  as  the  results  of  the  studies  of  an  intelligent  and  candid  observer. 

Again  the  author  is  remarkably  free  from  local  and  denominational  peculiarities.   There 

is  no  effort  to  magnify  Episcopacy,  or  to  advance  the  views  of  either  of  the  parties  with 

wbofle  contests  England  is  now  distracted.    Third,  Mr.  Milman  has  infused  a  new 

element  of  interest  into  his  work  by  an  earnest,  but,  for  the  most  part,  wise  study  of  the 

Continental  writers.    He  neither  undervalues  them,  nor  servilely  copies  them.    Fourth, 

his  ityle  has  great  finshness.    Much  of  it  has  the  flow,  and  rhythm  of  poetry.    The  life 

of  oar  Saviour  is  deicribed  with  great  skill.   We  have  read  it  with  the  intensest  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  book  is  not  free  from  fitults.    Errors  in  grammar  are  by  no 

means  wanting.    Some  of  the  sentences  have  neither  middle  nor  end,  whatever  may  be 
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Mid  of  the  beginning.  A  thorongfa  revMion  in  thie  particular  ia  demanded.  A|iiB,f 
are  occasionally  pained  with  a  remark  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  iieolo|iiL  ^i 
Milman  has  little  sympathy  with  those  who  resoWe  the  sacred  narratife  ioto  ««£*.*.: 
sagas,  lit*  has  addu  fd  arguments  ngainst  the  cold-bloodecJ  and  impious  hjpcfUiK' 
Strauss.  Still,  he  is  not  8uffi<  iently  guarded  in  his  phraseology;  and  he  aossr..: 
degrades  supernatural  agency  into  ihe  •  peration  of  ordinary  caoiies.  We  hyf  - 
the  author  will  relieve  his  w(  rk,  in  a  nrw  eiiti  m,  of  these  serious  blemishes.  Ub- 
notes  in  order  to  counteract  that  which,  uncorrected,  may  do  no  inconsideiible  du>-- 
We  may  add,  that  we  hare  read  the  book  in  the  English  edition,  and  cimo(:ir^ 
from  personal  knowledge,  of  the  worth  of  Dr.  Murdoch's  editorial  labors.  Webre. 
doubt,  however,  that  increased  value  is  given  to  it,  by  the  supervision  of  one  vit:  li 
been,  for  many  years,  so  much  at  home  in  Church  history. 

Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  PretfUtions  of  tki  M'. 
by  the  Prophets.  By  E.  W.  Hengstenherg^  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  Tn^ 
from  the  German  by  Reuel  Keilh^  D.  D.  Prof  in  the  Prot.  £pis.  TheoL  Sds.  tj 
gmto.    In  3  vols.  pp.  560,  42J,  4D9. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  Ernest  William  Hengstenberg,  doctor  in  theoloPTr^ 
professor  ordinarins  of  the  same,  in  the  university  of  Berlin.     He  is  now  bat  S*/?-^ 
of  age,  having  been  born  on  the  20th  of  October,  1802,  at  Frondenberg,  where  his  &■ 
was  minister.    He  went  to  Bonn  in  1820,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of  phiioJ^i:- 
.  philosophy  with  great  zeal.    Under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  professor,  Bn::'^ 
he  published,  when  he  was  22  years  old,  a  translation  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Ahr.  - 
In  1823,  he  gained  a  prize  for  a  new  edition  of  an  Arabiin  writer,  Ammikeisi  tfoalin^ 
In  1826,  he  became  professor  extnordinarius  of  theology  at  Berlin,  and  in  I(^^.  r 
fessor  ordinarins.    He  is  principally  known  in  this  country  by  his  **  Evange/icai  Chz" 
Journal,*'  his  **  Contributions  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  to^ '" 
**  Christology."    He  is  a  warm  and  able  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforou:- 
taking  higher  ground  than  LQcke,  Ullmann,  or  even  Tholock.     His  leinuB^  ■< 
acknowledged  by  his  bitterest  opponents.    The  impetuosity  of  his  temperament  fost 
times  leads  him  to  indulge  too  much  in  personalities,  though  his  pecoiiar  pontics  £• 
be  some  palliation  of  the  offence. 

The  Christology,  which  Dr.  Keith  has  presented  to  the  American  public,  if  u  ^?^ 
•ition  of  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  which  are  found  in  the  Old  TestanieDt,iB^i 
■trenuons  vindication  of  them  against  the  attacks  of  infidel  writers.    He  dveiliF 
ticularly ,  upon  some  passages  in  Isaiah,  on  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel,  ud  on  t^ 
concluding  chapters  of  Zcchariah.    It  is  truly  refreshing  to  see  bo  mnch  leaniBf ,  |«: 
•ense,  piety  and  zeal,  for  the  orthodox  doctrines,  combined.    The  phDologfttUfbev 
copious  for  most  American  readers,  yet  they,  with  a  littie  patient  study,  can  andendBE 
and  appreciate  most  of  the  learned  references.    Dr.  Keith  has  performed  )uiwA.fi 
we  have  reason  to  know,  faithfully  and  conscientiously.    We  have  resd  thewbok^ 
the  first  volume,  and  can  testify  to  the  fidelity  to  the  original  of  parts  of  it   IIk  boct 
is  a  noble  and  timely  present  to  the  American  and  English  world.    It  coren  |too9< 
which  no  previous  publication  in  our  language  professed  to  occupy.    It  loeeU » 
overthrows  the  learned,  as  well  as  flippant,  objections  to  the  divine  snthontjofvt 
Old  Testament,  which  are  now  becoming  so  common.    We  are  sore  that  mtoj^^ 
readers  will  join  with  us  in  thanking  the  excellent  translator  for  his  paine,  wbieh  bif* 
been  so  worthily  expended.    The  volumes  are  well  printed,  the  firrt  tt  the  Ao^ 
press,  the  last  two  at  the  Cambridge  University. 


Jhneriean  Biography,  by  Jeremy  Belknap,  D.  D.     With  Jidditions  and  AMes.  if  |- 
Hubbard,    In  3  vols.    New  York:  Harper  &  BroUiers.   1841.  pp. 370, 333, 31&. 


m 


The  merits  of  Dr.  Belknap  as  an  historical  writer,  are  too  well  known  to 
History  of  New  Hampahue,  of  which  a  moch  Improved  edition  wis  paUiib^  ^ 
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tlie  lamented  John  Farmer,  is  a  moDameiit  to  his  industry,  aoand  jodgment  and  con* 

scientious  learning.    This  was  written  when  Dr.  B.  resided  at  Dover,  N.  H.     On  his 

removal  to  Boston,  his  literary  activity  was  greatly  increased.    It  was  by  his  means, 

mainly,  that  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  was  founded.    At  the  time  of  his 

death,  in  Jane,  1798,  the  second  volume  of  his  American  Biography  was  in  press. 

1*iiese  two  volumes  are  now  reprinted  by  the  Harpers  so  as  to  form  three  volumes  of  the 

School    District  Library.    It  is  printed  on  better  paper,  and  with  a  larger  type  than 

I   most  of  the  Nos.  of  the  Family  Library.    The  publishers  were  very  fortunate  in  securing 

a  competent  editor.    Mr.  Hubbard  was  formerly  a  tutor  in  Williams  College,  and  more 

recently  teacher  of  a  classical  school  in  Boston.     He  is  known  to  some  of  oar  readers 

as    the   editor  of  an  edition  of  the  Latin  poet,  Catullus,  and  author  of  some  valuable 

geographical  article   in  the  American  Biblical  Repository.    In  preparing  a  new  edition 

of  Dr   Belknap's  work,  he  has  re-examined  all  the  statements  of  facts  made  by  the 

I     author,  compared  them  with  the  authorities  which  he  used,  and  with  others  which  were 

not  accessible  when  he  wrote ;  and  added  illustrations  and  notes  which  are  chiefly 

biographical.    Fifty  years  have  of  coarse  thrown  no  inconsiderable  light  on  subjects  so 

vitally  connected  with  early  American  History.    The  editor's  notes  are  inserted  at  the 

bottom  of  the  page.    They  are  expressed  in  neat  and  concise  terms,  and  appear  to  have 

been  drawn  from  the  best  sources.    We  are  glad  that  a  work  of  so  niach  value,  and 

edited  in  such  a  scholarlike  manner,  is  now  perused  in  the  thousand  school  districts  of 

the  great  State  of  New  York,  besides  being  elsewhere  extensively  circalated.    It  will 

'      communicate  much  valuable  information,  and  correct  some  unhappy  errors  in  respect  X6 

'       the  bold  adventurers  who  first  surveyed  our  coasts,  and  that  noble  band  who  effected 

'       the  original  settlements.    Such  volumes  are  no  less  interesting  to  American  youth,  than 

they  are  instructive. 

I 

I 

[       Chinese  Chrestomathy  in  the  Canton  Dialect,  by  E.  C,  Bridgman.  Macao :  S.  W.  Williama. 
J  1841, 1  vol.  qto.  pp.  734. 

'  That,  which  goes  appropriately  under  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Langaage,  is  the  form 

'        of  it  generally  used  by  literary  men  and  by  the  officers  of  government    It  is  sometimes 

'        termed  the  Court  Dialect.    For  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it,  the  works  of  Pr^mare, 

Morrison,  Marshman,  and  R6musat  are  well  known  and  highly  approved.    For  studying 

one  of  the  principal  dialects  of  the  province  of  Fokien,  Rev.  W.  H.  Medhurst's  Dio- 

I        tionary  is  a  valuable  help.    The  Canton  dialect,  for  promoting  the  study  of  which  Dr. 

I         Bridgman  has  composed  his  work,  is  spoken  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canton,  and  by 

1         multitudes  in  the  surrounding  districts.    Its  characteiistics  are  limited  to  the  pronun- 

i         ciation,  choice  and  collocation  of  words.    In  these  three  particulars,  the  deviations  from 

j         the  standard  language  are  less  than  in  many  of  the  other  dialects ;  yet  they  are  quite 

I         nnmeroas.    The  books  written  in  the  dialect  are  but  few,  and  they  are  sometimes 

accompanied  with  glossaries,  containing  explanations  of  the  dialectical  words  and 

phrases. 

The  Chrestomathy  of  Dr.  Bridgman  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  including 
remarks  on  the  general  langaage,  orthography,  tones,  diacritical  signs,  mode  of  study, 
etc.  This  is  succeeded  by  seventeen  chapters,  containing  facts  and  observations  upon 
the  study  of  Chinese,  the  human  body,  the  kindred  relations,  classes  of  men,  domestic 
afiaiiiB,  commerce,  and  various  arts  and  sciences.  Each  page  is  divided  into  three 
columns.  The  central  column  contains  the  Chinese  characters;  the  right  hand,  the 
proDanciation  in  Roman  letters ;  the  left  hand,  the  meaning  in  English.  At  the  bottom 
of  tbe  page  are  explanatory  notes.  A  great  amount  of  curious  information  may  be 
gained  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume  by  the  mere  English  reader.  Those  who  wish 
to  form  some  acquaintance  with  this  wonderful  langaage,  or  with  the  history  and  cus- 
toms of  the  millions  who  speak  it,  will  do  well  to  purchase  the  volume.  The  price  is 
eight  dollani  whieh  U  reasonable,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  andertaking. 
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Oar  Missionary  brethren  in  China  greatly  need  oar  aympathj  and  eo-opemtion.  It 
must  be  no  small  gratification  to  them  if  their  ardaoas  and  tolitarj  labors  are  appreciated, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  Much  more  will  they  rejoice,  if  their  literary 
toils  should  be  the  means  of  awaking  a  wider  and  deeper  interest  in  behalf  of  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Bridgman  most  draw  strong  encouragement 
that  his  labor  on  the  Cbrestomathy  will  not  be  in  vain,  when  he  looks  opon  the  political 
events  which  are  taking  place  so  near  him,  and  which  may  be  a  key  to  unlock  a  wide 
and  e&ctoal  door  for  the  gospel. 

The  Great  Awakening :  A  History  of  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  the  time  of  Edwards  and 
IVhitefieUL    By  Jot^h  Tracy,    Boston,  published  by  Tappan  6l  Dennett,  8vo.  pp.  433. 

The  portion  of  our  religious  history  embraced  in  this  interesting  volume,  next  to  that 
which  records  the  events  connected  with  the  first  settlement  of  New  England,  is  perhape 
more  replete  than  any  other  which  has  been  so  definitely  marked,  with  occurrences  at 
once  thrilling  and  instructive  in  themselves,  and  essential,  in  their  principles  and 
results,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  mercifnl  designs  of  God  towards  the  American  ehurcbee. 
Such  a  work  as  Mr.  Tracy  has  here  presented  to  the  public,  containing  within  a  con- 
Tenient  compass  a  comprehensive  and  discriminating  review  of  the  events  of  this 
remarkable  revival,  has  seemed  for  years  to  be  a  desideratum ;  and  one  which,  firom  the 
scattered  and  perishing  nature  of  many  of  the  requisite  materials,  it  was  leared  would 
never  be  adequately  supplied.  It  was  the  interest  which  was  manifested  by  many  of 
Ihe  churches  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  this  country,  in  connection  with  the  return  of 
a  centennial  period  from  the  appearance  of  this  revival,  which  suggested  the  design  of 
the  present  History,  and  determined  the  author  to  engage  in  its  preparation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  new  birth,  or  a  spiritual  change  of  the  affections  wrought  by  the 
'Holy  Ghost,  considered  as  constituting  the  great,  the  indispensible  qualification  (or 
membership  in  the  visible  church,  and  also  for  the  valid  exercise  of  the  ministerial  office, 
is  justly  conceived  by  the  author  to  have  been  the  grand  idea,  which  was  working  its 
way,  during  that  revival  and  especially  by  the  means  of  it,  in  the  convictions  of  the 
people.  It  was  this  feature  which  gave  to  the  great  revival  of  1740  a  special  iroportanoe, 
even  beyond  the  magnitude  of  its  immediate  results.  And  the  delineation  of  this 
feature  in  the  History  before  us,  while  it  serves  to  throw  tight  upon  some  things  which 
might  otherwise  appear  to  have  been  extraordinary  accompaniments  of  a  work  of 
Divine  Grace,  showing  them  to  have  been,  in  some  sense,  essential  elements  of  it, 
serves,  also,  to  impart  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  drankatio  interest  to  the  progress  of 
the  narrative.  This  interest  is  enhanced  by  graphic  sketches  of  several  of  the  dis- 
tinguished actors,  Whitefield,  Edwards,  the  Tennents  and  others,  who  shared  important 
parts  in  the  labors  and  controversies  of  that  crisis.  The  ''  Great  Awakening"  most 
almost  necessarily  have  an  extensive  circulation.  Fourteen  hundred  copies,  we  under* 
stand,  have  been  disposed  of  by  subscription,  and  a  second  edition  is  already  in  the 
book  stores. 

Ike  End  of  the  World  not  yet :  A  Discourse^  delivered  in  the  J^orth  Church,  JVWo&iirup0it» 
on  the  last  evening  of  Hie  year  1841.  By  L.  F.  Dimmick,  Pastor  of  the  church, 
Newbury  port:  C  Whipple. 

Mr.  Dimmick,  in  the  delivery  of  this  discourse  availed  himself  of  an  annual  usage,  in 
his  own  practice  as  a  pastor,  to  instruct  his  people  on  a  subject  which  has  been  revived 
by  some  of  the  unlearned  and  unstable  in  our  day,  and  which  may  have  perplexed  the 
minds  of  a  few  in  some  of  our  more  enlightened  congregations.  His  object  is  to  show 
that  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world  must  be  far  distant ;  that  it  cannot  be  determined 
firom  any  Scripture  prophecy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  matter  of  revelation;  and, 
-especially,  that  the  construction  of  certain  predictions  and  symbols  of  the  Bible,  adopted 
hy  some  of  late  in  sappoitof  a  notion  that  the  world  will  be  deatioycd  in  1843^  ia  wholly 
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gntaitooi  tad  TinomTy.  The  author  has  taken  the  trouble  to  thread  ont  the  maxes  of 
this  ainguUr  argomeDt,  and  clearly  to  expoee  its  fallacies.  He  goes  further,  and  shows 
in  a  satisfiustory  manner,  that  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  with  those  who  maintain 
the  hypothesis  of  a  literal  resarreotion  of  the  saints  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mil- 
lennium, and  the  personal  advent  and  reign  of  Christ  during  that  period.  In  thi* 
dtscourse  the  fruits  of  much  judicious  and  critical  investigation  are  presented  in  a  form 
adapted  to  bring  light  and  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  honest  inquirers  after  truth. 

J%s  Anxums  biquxrer  tifitr  the  Way  of  SalvatUm:  By  Rev.  John  Angdl  James^  of 
Birmingham,  England.  A  new  editunif  revised  under  the  $anetion  of  the  auAor, 
Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 

The  former  editions  of  this  little  work  have  been  widely  circulated.  Between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  issaed  in  Great  Britain ;  and  it  has  passed 
into  circulation  in  the  Welsh,  French,  Gaelic,  German  and  Swedish  languages.  In  no 
country  will  there  naturally  be  a  greater  demand  for  a  manual  of  this  kind  than  in  this.. 

The  way  of  Life :  By  Charles  Hodge,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary^  Princeton, 
JV.  ■/.  IVrittenfor  the  American  Sunday  School  Unions  and  revised  by  the  Committee  of 
Publication,    16mo.  pp.  243. 

In  this  little  treatise  the  author  has  exhibited  in  a  clear  and  practical  view,  the  leading 
points  of  Christian  faith,  experience  and  duty.  He  begins  with  the  evidences  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures.  At  the  head  of  these  he  places  the  internal  evidence, 
which  he  considers  as  the  proper  ground  of  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  He  then 
treats  of  those  particular  doctrines  the  understanding  and  belief  of  which  are  essential  to 
a  saving  experience  of  the  grace  of  God.  These  are  Sin,  the  Depravity  of  the  heart, 
conviction  of  Sin,  Justification,  Faith,  and  Repentance.  The  two  closing  chapters  are 
on  a  Profession  of  Religion,  and  Holy  Living.  Under  these  heads  a  number  of  important 
points  are  discussed,  relating  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  ordinances,  the  means  of  pro- 
gressive sanctification,  and  the  distinguishing  nature  and  fruits  of  true  piety.  The  book 
is  eminently  adapted  to  be  useful  in  the  formation  of  an  intelligent  and  elevated 
Christian  character. 

Annual  Rqtort  of  the  Board  qf  Education  for  the  State  of  Kentucky, 

This  Report  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  January,  1842.  It  ]» 
brief,  but  furnishes  evidence  that  the  school  system  of  the  State, "  is  slowly  but  steadily 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people."  Kentucky  has  a  School  Fond,  at  present^ 
amounting  to  about  one  million  of  dollars. 

Christian  Missions :  An  Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Boston  Young  Men^s 
Society  for  diffusing  Missionary  Knowledge^  December  29,  1841.  By  Benjamin 
Franklin  Butler,    Published  at  the  request  of  the  Society. 

27ks  Obstacles  and  the  Encouragements  to  fiRssionary  Effort  in  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Church :  A  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Society  for  tAs  diffusion  of 
Missionary  Knowledge.    By  Samud   W,  Fisher,  of  West  Bloomfieldj  J^ew  Jersey, 
Published  by  request. 

The  Society  named  in  the  titles  of  these  pamphlets  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  1841, 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining,  in  Boston,  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Christian  Missions.  The  first  course  of  lectures  has  been  delivered  during 
the  last  winter,  commencing  with  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Butler  in  December,  and  continaing 
weekly  through  the  month  of  March.  The  attendance  has  been  large  from  first  to  last; 
and  this  experiment  has  proved  that  popular  lectures  on  the  subject  of  missions,  iT 
sustained  with  ability,  will  receive  their  full  share  of  encouragement,  among  such  a 
population  as  this,  although  sapplied  with  eyery  variety  of  intellectual  entertainment. 
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Two  of  the  lectures  only  have  been  pnbliflhed,  the  Introdoctoiy  Leetore,  by  Hon. 
Benjamin  F.  Batler,  of  New  York,  and  another,  also  embracing  diBcnssionfl  of  a  general 
character,  by  Re 7.  Mr.  Fisher,  as  above  described.  Each  of  them  was  well  adapted  to 
the  place  in  the  coarse  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  both  are  highly  valuable  in  their 
present  form  as  pamphleCs  for  general  circulation.  Mr.  Fisher  states  that  his  lecture  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  he  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  at  their  last  anniversary. 

A  Sennon  ddivered  at  Walthamt  Ms.^  July  17, 1841,  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev,  David 
Jewetty  UUe  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Rockport,  who  died  at  Waltham^ 
July  15,  1841,  aged  63.  By  nobert  Crowell^  M.  A,,  PatUrr  of  the  Congregational 
Chirek  m  Essex. 

The  text  of  this  discourse  is  from  John  i.  47.  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom 
is  no  guile."  Besides  the  notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased  embodied  in 
the  Sermon,  the  pamphlet  contains  in  an  appendix  of  fifteen  pages,  *'  Reflections  on  the 
character  of  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett,  by  a  Friend.*'  An  excellent  spirit, — a  rare  combination 
of  the  strong  with  the  gentle  virtues  of  the  Christian  character, — seems  to  have  adorned 
and  rendered  peculiarly  effective  the  ministry  of  this  good  man.  We  learn  from  the 
discourse  that  Mr.  Jewett  was  a  native  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  born,  July  16, 
1773.  After  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  undertook  to  obtain  a  liberal 
education.  Without  patrimony,  and  without  assistance,  he  procured  for  himself  the 
means  of  meeting  every  expense  of  a  collegiate  course,  and  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1801,  with  the  reputation  of  a  diligent  and  successful  scholar,  fie  was  not 
at  this  time  pious.  But  in  1803,  while  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine,  he  became  as 
he  hoped,  a  subject  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry.  In  the 
study  of  theology  he  enjoyed,  at  different  times,  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Worcester,  Dr. 
Emmons,  and  Dr.  Spring  of  Newburyport.  He  was  ordained  and  installed,  Oct.  30, 
1805,  at  Sandy  Bay,  a  parish  of  Gloucester,  Ms.,  now  the  town  of  Rockpott;  where  he 
labored  in  the  ministry  thirty-one  years.  He  was  much  afflicted  through  life  with  ill 
health,  an  embarrassment  which  he,  like  many  others,  first  procured  by  tlie  extraordinary 
exertions  he  was  obliged  to  make  in  obtaining  an  education. 

Discourses;  intended  as  a  Keepsake ,  for  tJie  Family  and  Friends  of  the  Author.  By 
Jonathan  Cogswellf  D.  2>.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Uistory  in  the  Theological 
Institute  of  Connecticut.    Hartford,  Printed  by  Elihu  Geer,  1842. 

We  have  here  a  keepsake  of  intrinsic  value.  Not  suffering  in  point  of  taste  and 
elegance,  in  comparison  with  the  roost  beautiful  specimens  of  American  typography,  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  laden  with  treasures  of  solid  instruction  for  the  mind  and  heart. 
The  intention  of  the  author,  whose  circle  of  friends  must  be  large,  was  one  of  kindness 
and  fidthfulness  delicately  combined;  in  making  so  acceptable  a  token  of  personal 
affection  the  vehicle  of  so  earnest  a  testimony  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The 
discourses  are  ten  in  number,  on  the  following  subjects:  The  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  The  Necessity  of  Revelation,  The  Three  Dispensations,  Sin  and  its  Con- 
sequences, Atonement,  Justification  by  Faith,  Christian  Experience,  The  Punishment  of 
the  Wicked,  The  Resurrection,  The  Judgment  of  the  World.  Some  of  these  subjects 
are  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  comprehend  the  discussion  of  other  fundamental 
truths ;  so  that  the  volume  contains,  in  the  form  of  popular  exhibition,  an  entire  epitome 
of  the  cardinal  Scripture  doctrines.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  more 
extended  analysis  of  its  contents ;  especially  as  the  work  itself  is  not  generally  accessible 
to  our  readers. 
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BTATISTIOS  OF  1 


E   SOMAN  CATBOLIC  CBUBCB. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  ROHAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

We  find  io  the  Much  number  of  the  BaplUt  MUnonu;  Mnguiee  Um  following 
•bitutici  rnpnetiag  Ihe  Roman  Cttholic  Chureb  in  Ibj*  connlry.  and  Ibe  minions  of 
tliat  church  thronghoul  Ihe  world  ;  taken  from  "The  MetropoliUn  Catholic  Almanac 
and  Laltj'i  Director;  for  1842,"  pablrafaed  at  Baltimore.  The  ilatemenli  are  pTen  wo 
]K«*q[iM  with  labitantial  accuiacj  ;  and  thej  exhibit  proof  of  the  anweaiird  activitj  of 
.  tba  Komiih  Church  in  effoilj  to  extend  hei  hierorchf  over  ever;  portion  of  the  world. 
ROMANIST  CHIJRCH  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES. 


Tb«  Catholio  population  of  the  Uaited  Slatei  U  eatimated  at  1^,0< 


IM         ISODDt 


Xiofiloa  ofOneet,      1  3         100         83.000 

";|;;;;'^^°"*-j    i      »     x     vi,ooo 

Tmhw't,       '         i       t      4sa     wi.ooa 

Totil,  S         IS         679       587,000 

Beeldea  theee  Miniona,  there  are  in  Eu- 
rope, 14  Vicariate!  Apostolic,  and  about 
6tw  Biahoprici,  which,  added  to  the  num- 
ber given  above,  present  a  total  of  634 
Bishops,  and  122/100,000  of  Catholics. 


TOL.  ZIV. 


M        111,000 
IB         11,000 

floor 

iioa     000,000 


Mlllb^r, 
Toul, 


■T"' 


BM.  OadiMUn.  I 


Biahopf,  1,856  Priests, 


4M 


OSMMATlOm  AMD  IMtTALLATtOm. 


[Mat. 


Atgl 

Tunis  and  Tripoli, 

AbyMinia, 
Mauritiiia, 
Cape  of  Good  flopo, 

Total, 


AFRICA. 
Biskefg, 


0 

9 
0 
1 
1 


PrittU. 
S5 

0 
SO? 

3 

6 

4 

97 


Cath9li€». 

74,000 

7,000 

90,000 

100 

85,000 

2,000 

188,100 


BeskiM  the  miwionary  eoontriM  in  Afri- 
ca, the  church  has  many  bishoprics  and 
nameroas  flocks  alongMthe  coast  and  in  the 
adjacent  islands.  1.  T*he  Spanish  posses- 
sions, with  three  bishoprics,  and  ^06,000 
Catholics ;  2.  The  Portuffuese  possessions, 
^ith  5  bishoprics  and  7u0,000  Catholics; 
3.  The  French  possessions,  with  85,000 
Catholics ;  4.  The  bishopric  of  Tanjiers , 
malLinff  the  total  of  Africa,  14  bishoprics, 
and  1,181,000  Catholics. 

Another  mission  is  about  to  be  established 
in  Liberia,  by  Veir  Rey.  Dr.  Barron,  V.  G 
of  the  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  a  cler^ryman  from  the  diocess  of 
New  Toik. 


Unitod  StatSi, 

Teias, 

Britbh  Poswniom, 

Duteli  ^ 


AMERICA 
Bukapt.      Priestt, 


91 

soa 

1 

4 

8 

133 

0 

9 

CaUuHica, 

1,300.000 

90,000 

437.000 

44,000 


Besides  the  above  miMnonary  eonntiies* 
we  are  to  count!  1.  Lower  Canada,  with 
2  bishoprics  and  500,000  Catholics;  2. 
French  Colonies,  with  4  Prelect.  Apostolie 
and  240,000  Catholics;  3.  Spanish  Colonies^ 
with  3  bishoprics  and  1,000,000  Catholics ; 
4.  Mexico,  Guatimata  and  South  America^ 
with  44  bishoprics  and  23.000,000  of  Catho- 
lics. Total  for  the  New  World,  74  bishop- 
rics and  26,541,000  Calholica. 


OCEANICA 

Bisk, 
Prefcetsrs  AposioUo  of)      ^ 

Batavia,  " 

Vioariato  ApOitaUe  of 

Aottralia. 
Vicariate  ApostoUe  of 

W.  Oooaotea, 
Vicariate   Apostollo  of 

£.06eanica,  < 

Total, 


1 
1 

1 


18 
18 

58 


CsU. 
1^088 

40,080 

1,080 

4J88 

46,900 


ToUl, 


706 


1^1,008 


Besides  the  above  there  aie,  1.  The 
Philippine  Islands,  numbering  1,000  priests 
and  3,000,000  of  Catholics;  5.  The  Porta- 
jruese  Possessions,  containing  about  50,O0D 
Catholics,  making  the  total  of  Oceantca, 
7  bishops,  1|200  priests,  and  3,100,000 
Catholics. 

The  number  of  Catholics  throughout  th6 
world,  at  the  lowest  ealoulation,  cannot  be 
rated  less  than  156,000,000.  The  number 
of  bishops  is  about  818. 


JtDDITIOJfS  JtJ^D  CORRECTIOJ^ 

Under  the  article  of  Longevity  of  Har^ 
Tard  Graduates,  two  names  in  the  circle  of 
the  livings  had  by  some  means  slipped  from 
fhe  memory  of  the  writer  at  the  moment 

1774.  William  Jennison,  Mendon,  br.  of 
S.  J.,  his  classmate,  and  of  Dr.  T.  L.  J.,  of 
Cambridge :  a  soldier  in  the  Continental 
troops,  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  from  Long 
Island,  Aug.  1776;  next,  an  officer  of  ma- 
rines in  the  Boston  frieate,  Capt.  McNeil, 
when  it  conveyed  the  Hon.  John  Adams  to 
France,  and  Purser  also,  before  or  after,  of 
that  ship ; — since  the  Peace,  for  some  years, 
a  teacher  in  various  places, — now  resides  in 
Boston,  (Spring  street.)  ntarly  85.  [Mr.  J. 
is  the  oldest  giaduate  living  in  Boston.] 

Laban  Wheaton,  Norton  :  a  popu- 
lar preacher  for  a  short  time,  and  since,  at- 
torney-at-law  in  N.    88. 

Page  377,  under  William  Hubbard,  164S, 
Ibr<l804,'  read  1704. 

Page  381.  under  G.  Partridge,  1768,  for 
*  Dep.*  read  D.  (i.  e.  Duxbury.) 

Page  369,  under  James  Lovell,  1778,  for 
« Hon.  J.  D.  L.'  read  Bon.  Js.  L. 


41UABT£RI<Y   UST 
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ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLATION& 


The  fellowtof  atadittai  of  OMlIaatloin,  Tnaunifton,  aaS 
D«MlN  ofCleicf  iMD,  ue  m  axtcatlva  umI  ucnrata  m  «•  mb 
ouito Uani firom (ha  pupin  paUlibed  by  lbtdiibrim< 
wuioas  o/ChifaiUitt  lo  wlUeh  wa  kave  i 


JOHN  A.  PERRT,  Coof .  ord.  pulor,  WUtMyrflto,  MdM, 

nee.  99. 1841. 
DaTiO  B.  SKWALL,  Conf.  ord.  putor,  IUMilail0va,  M«. 

i«a.ia,  IS49.  • 

NATHAN  IK)LC,  Cms.  «R).  1»Mn,  Br«»w.  Ms.  J«a.  It. 
ASA  T.  LOaiMO,  CoDf .  Bid.  pMwr,  PUppitetgli,  M«.  f^ 

Va 


',  Ckadb,  Rmt 
If.  B.  fVb.  S|) 


WIf.t.TARI  BIURDOCK«  Cmf.  ord. 

Hammhlre,  Dee.  1, 1811. 
A.  AI.v6RD,  CoBff.  1Mb 

1849. 


DANIF.L  WARRBN,  CoBf.  toet.  peMor, 

Dee.  Si,  mi. 

8O1.0N  MARTIN,  Ceof.  inet  peaior,  Cerioth.  ITt.  Dae.  Sa 
UIUKLK8  BOSWfiLL,  Com.  fiucTiiaatar.  WaomUe*,  VL 

J«n.  «,  I8«.  ^^ 

JUIGS  M.  RtiCKWOOOb 

Yi»  fMti  a 
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THBADORB  B.  LTMAN.  Bpli.  orL  priaM,  Bacma«ni, 

<it9n»  Kortb 


UUtmni  COWL  Cmg,  ImL  BMtor,  WpalMii, 

§mu  Dw.  1   wll. 
•4liUB*l«  BAR'rIII.  Cour.  ovd.  DMior,  CeawKj,  Us.  Dm.  <I. 
JOUM  WHIUBUJOK  AULBN.  <5af .  taM.  pMUV,  Wajlud. 

Ml.  Om.  It. 


JAMM  U.  FAnMWUftTU,  Omg.  lut.  pnlor,  Bexbero*, 
Mk  i«!i.  t.JMft. 

~       'mL  pafor,  CbBftaMova,  Ms. 

fMtov,  W«il  Braoktekl,  M«. 


■BNRT  K.  GBSICN,  Bapi. 

Jan.  T« 
MOttKS  CHASE,  CMf 

Jan.  U. 

eRNRY  AD4M8,  Conff.  intt.  BMtor,  Bolton,  Ms.  Feb.  1. 
UKB  A.  RFOFFORD,  Cone.  laM.  pMior,  JEdgartowa,  Ms. 
P«b.t. 
MHRRil  K.  CROM,  CMif.  «H.  pastor,  Pdaisr,  Ms.  Feb.  S. 
BENJAMIN  8.  OORB£TT,  Rap.  aid.  pastor,  Andovor,  Ms. 

Fobt.S. 
JAMBS  ITERS  TRBOOTHICK  OOOUDGB,  UoH.  ord.  pas- 

OBOR&B  U.  i^ARTRItfOEi  Csof .  ImU  pastor, BrimteM,  Ms. 

Psb.!. 
JOSHUA  CHANDLRR,  Vnh.  Inst,  paster,  Pttmbieka,  Ms. 

Fa»».  1. 
JOHN  WOOOBBIDOC,  D.  D.  Coof.  iasU  pastor,  Badlay,  Ms. 

FsbLM. 
BOBRRT  MeBWfiN,  Coof  .  ImL  pastor,  BoMd,  Ms.  Fok 

JOBn'tODD,  Conf.  insU  pastor,  Pklsfield,  Ms.  Fsh. «. 
WILUAM  B.  STOMB,  Conf.  last,  pastor,  OardiMr,  Ms. 

Fab.«. 
SBBNEZBR  B.  WRIGHT,  Ctmg,  ImL  psMor,  Norwish,  Ma. 

F^b.9>. 
AMOS  A.  PHELPS,  CoBf.  iML  pastor.  East  BdoIob,  Ms. 

MsicbS. 
JOHN  R.  AlMMS,  Coof .  lost.  paMsr,  Brlftatoa,  Ms.  Bfanh 

THOMAS  D.  ANDBRSON,  Bam,  InsL  pastor,  Salem,  Ms. 

March  If. 
GBARUCS  W.  DENNISON,  Bap.  iasU  pastor,  Newton,  Ms. 

MasBhlS. 
CBARLKS  BVANS,  Bap.  InsL  pastor,  Soolh  Beadbf ,  Ms. 

MaMhSL 
tAMUBL  CUTLER,  Bpk.  ctA,  prisot,  Haneter,  Ms.  March 


AUSTIN  FBELPS,  Ce«f  .  eid.  pastor, 


,  Ms.  Manh  SI. 

PravldenM, 


BBNRT  P.  HARRINGTON,  Unk.  ecd.  Braa 
Rhode  Island,  Jan.  I»,  1M8. 

ABRAHAM  C.  BALDWIN,  Cooff.  InsLpaalor,  Nev  Haven, 

ComMctkot,  iiwwrr  M,  1649. 
nUNCIS  C.  WOUOWORTU,  Conf.  hat.  pastor,  Norvalk, 

(X  Psbh  t. 
JOHN  W.  ALTOED,  Cai«-  ImU  **■(«'•  Staafwd,  Ct. 

Manhlf. 

LEROT  CHURCH,  Ban.  oid.  Bran.  Behaaeetadj,  Htm  York, 

Dee*  %  IMI. 
OaOROR  BILL^  Pies.  erd.  paster,  BUnvlIIe  and  Salem,  N. 

T.  Dee,  14. 
JOSHUA  PHELPS,  Pkes.  InsL  pastor,  Montkello,  N.  T.  Des. 

If. 
JOHN  B.  TAN  WAOONBN,  ReC  Dot*  IML  pester.  Unci* 

ten.  N.  T.  Dso.  91. 
JAMRS  A.  H.  00RN8LL,  Ref.  Dutch  InsL  pastor,  Wssterio, 

N.T  Jan.  4.  If  4«. 
LEONARD  JOHNSON,  Pns.  hsL  pastor,  West  OtaaTlIle, 

N.  Y.  I«n. If. 
lOBN  WATSON,  Re£  Doleh  art.  Evan.  Athena,  N.  T.  Jan. 

flf. 
JOHN  WaUGH.  Gone.  ord.  Evan.  New  Terk,  N.  T.  Jan.  SB. 
OBOHGKOOODTBAR,  Pras.  laaL  pastor,  RensseUaenriUe, 

N.  T.  Peh.«. 
OWKN  STRBBT,  Oenff.  old.  pastor,  Jameatowa,  N.  T.  Feb. 

WILLIAM  W.  NEWELL,  Pna.  faML  pMtor,  Moatgomeij, 

N.  Y.FrUf. 
J08RPH  T.  WILLIT,  PMb.  oid.  pastor,  Whalloasbaifh, 


B.  RrSRETr,  Pias.  hMk  pastor,  Oafa  Comers,  N.  Y.  Peb.  IS. 
ABA  P.  GLARE,  Pns.  oMTpastor,  Tribes  HiU,  N.  Y.  Feb. 

B.  P.  WALDO,  Praa.  owl,  paeter,  Huron,  N.  Y.  Peb.  17. 
C*HARI*»«  WADBWORlia,  PNe.  onL  peeter,  Tnqr,  N.  Y. 

L  peeter,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Fei«.  IT. 
WILLIAM  EBAOLEr,  PNs. 

Feb.  17. 
B.  M  BR  WIN,  Pms.  Old.  pastor,  Sodns,  Wstbo  Co.  N.  Y. 

Feb.  IS. 
JOHN  TOMPKINS,  Cong.  eri. pastor.  MamDos,  N.  Y.  F^ 

SL 

',  Mealeo,  N.  Y.  Manh 

,  Utka,  N.  T. 


RUPUS  W.  CLARK,  Pies.  aid. 
Columbfe,  Jan.  If,  I8M. 


JOHN  L.  MARTIN,  Pies.  erd. 

S. 
CHARLBB  S.  PORTER,  Prea.  laaL 


lONATRAN  MBLTTN,  Bap.  eid.  Bvaa.  Monkasa^  Ptoo. 

•jIaaKin,  lies.  If,  1841. 
A.  B.  CI. ARK,  Pies.  erd.  pastor,  Llcoaler  Tsllw,  Pa.  Jaa. 

M,  4848. 
•EKIAMIN  P.  WATSON,  Bfife.  eid.  prieit,  PUbulelphla, 

Fa.  Pah.  18. 
WILUAM  HBRBBRT  NORRM,  l^h. art. priaat,  Phlladal- 


phla,  1%.  Peh.  18. 
BBNIi 


lAMIN  P.  BTBAQi  Fim.  ead. 


WILUAM  B.  OTIS,  Rpla.  ard. 
Canltoa,  FeU  »,  1848. 

JEDEDIAH  HUNTINGTON,  Bpta.  eid.  priart,  OeOMa  Pelal, 
Alabama,  Feb.  94, 1848. 

G.  W.  D4Y,  Bap.  aid.  paatar,  SomerrOle,  Teanamaa,  OeL 

17,  If4!. 
S.  B.  HENDERSON,  Piaa.  aid.  Evan.  Naahrilla,  Ten.  Dee. 

18. 
CYRU8  SMITH,. Bap.  aid.  Evan.  NaahvOla,  Ta«.  Jan.  8, 

18t9. 

y.  B.  KTRTT.Y,   Bap.  ord.  pastor,   PraaUbit,   Kentack/, 
Das.  a,  1811. 


ISAAC  N.  HOBART,  Bap.  ttd.  paster, 
18, 1841. 


Okie,  Aog. 


JOHN  REESE,  Bap.  erd.  pastor,  Flejd  Ca.  ladlaaa,  Jan.  Si, 

1848. 
JOHN  RaNSOALB,  Bap.  eld.  peeter,  K«w  Bethel,  la.  Fab. 

94. 

GEORGE  GRMMEL,  Canf.  aid.  Evan.  Bafhia  Oiera,  lU. 
Ian.  8, 1844. 


M.  N.  BULBS,  Fine.  ImL 
1811. 


B«atf 


I. 


fo«ealaa«IU4,m 


SUMMARY. 

43 


InataUatlona.. 
Total 


OFFICES. 


\ 


Rhode  Island 1 

—   Cenneatleiit 9 

78    New  York 21 

Peans/lvanla 8 

M«rvUnd I 

Dbcrkt  of  C«4un.bla 1 

Pasloce 64    NarttaCaioliaa I 

EvAnteiku 8    Alabama 1 

Priests. 6   TenncMoe 

—  Kentuekr...... 

Total 78   Ohio. I 

Indiana 8 

IIMnola I 

DENOMINATIONS.          Mkhlgaa 1 

Caarraiiatlanal 88  <-— 

Baptbf 14    Tatal II 

Piashjrterlan..- If 

BpNOonalian  ......•**...■      8 

UiilurUi 8  DATES. 

RsLDuteh 8    1841.  AoyiMt 1 

—  Ociober I 

TolaL 78             Deesnit«r 18 

1819.  January..... 18 

FsbfiMuy 88 

STATES.                            Maich 18 

Maine 4  — 

New  Hampahbe 8      Total....... 78 

Vermont 4 


QUARTERLY  LIST 
or 

DEATHS  OF  CLERGYMEN. 


STEPHEN  B.  JUDKINS,  aL  81,  Heth.  Lisbon,  MshM,  Nov. 

«0.  1811. 
ELIJAH  KELLOGG,  •l88,  Coof.  PertLind,  ile.  Match  t, 

1849. 

TIMOTHY  HILUARO,  Epb.  CUtimi^,  Now  Bnow^n, 
Jan.  9,  1849.  ^^         ^^ 


CORNRI.IUS  FULLER,  ■!.  94,  Conf.  Roeheatar, 

Dee.  II.  1841. 
JOHN  WHITEHORN,  aL  78,  Math.  Donat,  Tt.  Jaa.^  IStt. 


HARRISON  G.  O.  PH1PP8,  a«.  SO,  Unk.  Cohasaet, 

chotacu,  Dee.  97, 1841. 
ISRAKL  O.  ROME,  et.  48,  Conf.  ChaaMfSeld,  Ms.  r*.  K 

1848. 
WILLIAM  M.DOOUrTLB,  St  98,  BipLltalteaiptai,ll8, 
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DEATHS  OF  IffNISTBRS. 


[M 


DANIEL  B.  PARKHURBT,  aL  M,  UalL  DMifdd,  Ma.  Fib. 

M. 
WILLIAM  RITCfllfi.  acn.  Unit.  NMdhw,  Mt.  PW>.  99. 
PAUL  COUCH,  «.  M,  Cone.  Navtiurypoft,  M«.  Mareh  If. 
Nathan  FEBKINB,  at.  as,  Ceoc.  AinhnM,  Ml.  Bfuab  88. 

JONATHAN  KNIOST,  ■«.  tt,  CoBf .  CtmnMio,  Rhode  Uand, 
Feb.  If.  ISIS.  •      ^^ 

OBOROE  CHAMPION,  at  St,  Cvag.  CololMaler,  OoBiieelicirt, 

died  M  Ht.  Craik,  Oec.  17, 1841. 
BAMUBL  M.  PHELPS,  at  71,  Efih.  Bridgeport,  Ct.  Dee.  98. 

•am DEL  P.  BELL,  at.  80,  Mcth.  RUnebeelr,  New  Terk, 

Nov.  ^  1841. 
WRSLEr  DAVIS,  at.  S3,  Pm.  Pkrii,  N.  T.  Nov.  ST. 
DaRIUH  O.  GRISWOLO,  at.  84,  Pni.  Suuen  Bprinjp, 

N.  7.  Dee.  97. 
BSZRKIAH  H.  L00M18,  aL  38,  Pne.  Cuenovfa.  N.  T. 

Jan.  8.  1843. 
lOHN  RUDY,  at.  50.  Ger.  Ref.  New  Tork,  N.  Y.  Pel».  8. 
FETKR  A.  OVERBAOH,  ak  •>,  Dutch  Ref.  Pto«uhkeepBie, 

N.  Y.  Peb.  98.  -^^        *-~» 

JOHN  FROST,  Piei.  WfaUedboro',  N.  Y.  died  at  Weunille, 

Muthl. 

Daniel  BLANEY,  at  si,  Mech.  oeer  Green'k  Chapel,  War- 
ven  Co.  New  Jeraey,  Nov.  91, 18tl. 

WILLIAM  JOHNSTON,  at.  88,  Free.  Bivwiuville,  PMw 

■fivania.  Pec  31. 1841. 
JAOiiB  F.  DIKFPKNBACCIER,  aL  88,  Ger.  Bef  neu  Zellen- 

ople.  Pa.  F^Bb.  4, 1844. 
JOHNP.  HflSMRII.  Epii.  Mead*111e,  Ph.  Mareh  1. 
JOHN  WELW«K>U  SCOTT,  at.  84,  PNe.  Wajnerimrr,  Pk. 

MarebS. 
JOSEPH  CARY,  aL  81,  Mech.  CoventrjrTllle.  Pa.  March  f. 
JAMBS  WILTBaNK,  aL  O,  Piea.  Phllirtelphla,  Pa.  Hanh 

If.  ' 
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WABASH  COLLEGE. 

Ths  extracts  which  follow,  are  from  a  aermon  preached  at  Crawfordaville,  Indiana* 
on  the  Sabbath  before  the  Commencement  in  Wabaah  College,  July  18, 1841,  by  ReT. 
Oaleb  Mills,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literatare  in  the  College.    The  notices 
'vvhich  they  contain  of  the  history  of  that  Institution,  are,  in  themselres,  sufficiently 
valuable  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  among  the  articles  of  this  nature,  with  which  we 
liave  deemed  it  useful,  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  pages  of  this 
Joomal.    There  are  also  other  aspects,  in  which  some  of  the  facts  stated  will  be  gratify- 
ing to  our  numerous  readers  in  New  England  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  snbjeet 
of  education  at  the  West ',  and  especially  in  the  means  which  are  there  employed  to 
raise  up  an  educated  ministry  from  among  the  people  themselves,  who  are  in  such 
urgent  need  of  its  benefits.    The  text  of  Mr.  Mills*s  discourse,  is  from  Numbers  xxifU 
23,  "What  hath  God  wrought?"    After  some  introductory  passages,  the  discourse 
proceeds  :— 

It  is  no  less  proper  and  useful  in  associated  enterprise,  than  in  individual  ef- 
fort, occasionally  to  pause  and  review  the  past.  Such  a  review  will  remind  us 
of  our  dependence  on  the  Divine  protection  and  guidance,  and  quicken  our 
energies  for  future  efforts.  The  events  of  the  past  college  year,  seem  to  mark 
its  close  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Wabash  College,  which  renders  it  pe- 
culiarly fit,  that  all  interested  in  its  welfare,  should  pause  and  contemplate  the 
results  of  their  past  labors. 

The  history  of  every  benevolent  enterprise  contains  much  to  try  the  faith,  as 
well  as  encourage  the  efforts  of  its  frienda  This  is  emphatically  true  of  lite- 
rary institutions.  What  is  the  early  history  of  some  of  the  most  useful  and 
prosperous  colleges  in  our  land,  but  a  series  of  trials,  troubles,  and  discourage- 
ments ?  How  often  have  they  been,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin  ? 
How  forcibly  does  their  history  illustrate  the  remark,  ^  Man's  extremity  is 
God's  opportunity." 

Many,  from  pecuniary  considerations,  have  engaged  in  esti^blishing  colleges, 
without  any  adequate  idea  of  what  amount  of  toil,  sacrifice,  money,  and  pa- 
tience was  requisite,  to  rear  an  institution  on  a  basis  so  firm  and  broad  as  to 
render  it  a  rich  and  lasting  blessing  to  the  community.  Such  are  doomed  to 
merited  disappointment — the  inevitable  consequence  of  inconsiderate,  selfish 
and  improvident  enterprise ;  and  become  salutary  beacons,  to  warn  those  who 
may  succeed  them. 

But  the  founders  of  Williams,  and  Amherst,  and  Yale,  and  Dartmouth,  and 
Nassau,  and  others  of  kindred  character,  both  East  and  West,  counted  the 
cost,  expected  and  surmounted  difiiculties,  and  were  not  disheartened  at  trials. 
Putting  their  trust  and  confidence « in  God,  they  went  forward,  though  one  and 
another  of  his  servants  were  removed  in  the  midst  of  their  usefulness,  and  in 
the  prime  and  vigor  of  life.  Their  history  is  a  history  of  the  sacrifice  of  ease 
and  Gompetenoe,  and  the  devotion  of  energy  and  life  to  a  cause,  in  which  man^ 
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of  the  most  gifted  men  of  our  land  have  fallen.  Such  is  the  expense  at  w^:: 
many  of  those  Institutions,  which  now  adorn  and  bless  our  land,  hare  Iktz 
reared,  and  brought  to  their  present  degree  of  prosperity  and  useAilnesB. 

The  founders  of  this  Institution  were  not  unapprised  of  the  difficoki«  :f 
the  enterprise,  and  though  they  have  had  their  share  of  trials  aod  emfavrt^ 
roents,  are  not  disposed  to  shrink  from  any  efforts  necessary  to  realize  iL'-; 
fondest  hopes  in  rendering  it  a  nursery  of  pious,  learned,  and  useHiJ  men. « 
bless  the  church  and  bless  the  world. 

Seldom  is  the  language  of  the  text  more  happily  and  appropriately  iIUl^ 
trated,  than  in  the  history  of  those  Colleges  that  have  been  founded  in  prater 
and  faith,  and  consecrated  to  God  and  our  country.  In  this  discourse,  we  ]•  -• 
pose  no  other  exemplification  of  the  passage,  than  what  a  brief  review  of  \m 
history  of  Wabash  College  will  afford. 

This  closes  the  eighth  year  of  the  labor  of  those,  who  commenced  impe^ 
ing  instruction  in  this  Institution.  These  years  have  indeed  pasi^d  raf  j 
away,  and  in  their  lapse  have  demanded  an  amount  of  labor,  <2onfinemeoi,  t^i 
anxiety,  of  which  but  few  are  aware,  and  which  none  can  fully  appreciate,  Lx. 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of  similar  instituikwx 

The  first  term  commenced  on  Monday  the  3d  of  December,  1833,  «':i 
ttcelve  students.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  remembrance,  lU* 
of  these  twelve,  nine  were  hopefully  pious.  Two  thirds  of  all  tbat  eDter-; 
that  term  were  either  professors  of  religion,  or  became  so  subsequently.  V^t 
have  often  adverted  to  that  fact,  and  considered  it  as  having  a  very  liappT  h- 
fluence  upon  the  Institution,  down  even  to  the  present  time.  This  cimr> 
stance  will  account  for  the  remarkable  degree  of  order,  decorum,  and  diiigfDts 
which  has  ever  characterized  our  students  as  a  body.  We  have  had  no  riou 
no  combinations  to  resist  authority,  no  public  disturbance,  and  no  trouble  :i 
the  management  of  the  Institution,  with  the  exception  of  what  some  half  doz.^ 
isolated  individuals  have  occasioned  us,  who  had  never  been  governed  at  hoor:, 
and  were  not  disposed  to  yield  obedience  elsewhere. 

To  the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  order  and  the  proper  improvement  rf 
time,  established  in  the  outlet  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  wt^r^ 
first  connected  with  the  College,  may  be  traced  much  of  the  success  wLi-n 
has  attended  our  efforts.  These  young  men  showed  by  their  close  appliratji-i} 
to  study  and  diligent  improvement  of  time,  that  their  object  was  to  make  tb; 
most  of  their  opportunities  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  devej- 
opment  and  culture  of  their  intellectual  powers.  Their  influence,  though  tIkj 
have  long  since  left  us,  has  not  been  lost  upon  their  successors.  We  tak? 
pleasure  in  according  to  them  the  honor  of  having  acted  well  their  part,  tiA 
contributed  their  full  share  in  establishing  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  all 
that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

Had  they  been  idle,  dissipated,  disobedient,  and  disposed  to  create  difficahr, 
their  connection  with  college  would  have  resulted  in  little  or  no  advanta^  to 
themselves,  and  their  influence  upon  those  who  succeeded  them,  would  hare 
been  any  thing  but  happy.  We  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  mani^t  indKarjcn 
of  the  favor  and  approbation  of  God,  that  he  sent  us  young  men  of  such  i 
character,  with  whom  to  commence  our  eflTorts,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  sn 
institution,  which  may  bless  all  connected  with  it,  and  through  them,  the  com- 
munity at  large,  in  all  its  multiplied  relations. 

The  number  of  students  gradually  increased,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year,  President  Baldwin,*  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
Faculty  now  consisted  of  a  President  and  three  Professors.  The  number  of 
students  since  the  first  year,  has  not  been  less  than  seventy^  nor  more  tbao  ooe 
hundred  and  three.  The  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  countrv  have 
affected  the  literary  institution  as  severely  as  any  other  department  of  effort, 


*  The  Rot.  Elihu  W.  Baldwin.  D.  D.,  was  bora  at  Porham,  N.  Y.,  Ilecerober  25, 1790.  He  wis  ordkio- 
ed  to  the  gotpel  miniBtry,  Seplember  10, 1817,  labored  eighteen  yeare  at  a  minister  of  Jetoa  Chritt  m  New 
^P^^\'^,^T*  i^9  wa«  inMrumental  of  gatherinj^  a  ehuren  <if  twenty-ooe  membera,  which  iocrMMd  uader 
oiaoiiDiatration  to  six  hundred  members,  and  whose  Sabbath  School  numbered  on€  tAtmsamd  tehohn. 

He  was  dismissed  Trom  his  pastoral  charge  in  May,  1835,  and  entered  upon  the  dutiea  of  Pnaideet  of 
*^*J^^^U«ge,  whieh  he  diwhur^  ^iUi  efficiency  and  ittececi,  unlil  aia  dMa^  which  occund  Ocio. 
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&nd  occasioned  a  diminution  of  numbers.  Many  young  men  have  been  com- 
pelled, by  failure  of  means,  to  relinquish  their  long  cherished  hopes  and  ardent 
desires  for  an  education,  even  after  they  had  made  a  beginning. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  aud  one  that  has,  no  doubt,  been  overlooked  by 

many  of  the  friends  of  the  College  in  contemplating  the  diminished  numbers  of 

tlie  year  now  closing,  that  we  have  accomplished  more  for  the  great  interests  of 

education,  during  this,  than  any  previous  year,  except  the  last    This  appears 

from  the  number  of  college  students,  which  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  in  any 

previous  year  except  one ;  and  also  from  the  increased  number  of  those  who 

have  commenced  study  with  the  purpose  of  taking  a  thorough  course.    A 

change  on  this  subject  has  taken  place,  a  change  which  every  friend  of  sound 

learning  will  hail  with  joy,  and  regard  as  an  omen  for  good.    There  has  been 

&  disposition  in  many,  and  perhaps  it  still  lingers  in  some  minds,  to  carry  the 

rail-road  spirit  of  the  age  into  the  halls  of  science  and  systems  of  education. 

"They  act  upon  the  assumption  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times  demand  a 

speedier  process.    Although  it  is  one  that  forbids  any  considerable  degree  of 

mental  culture  and  discipline,  yet  they  are  satisfied  with  a  smaller  intellectual 

capital,  provided  they  can  invest  it  earlier — supposing  that  any  deficiency  can 

easily  be  supplied  as  occasion  demands,  and  that  it  would  be  an  irreparable 

loss  to  the  community,  should  their  appearance  upon  the  arena  of  public  life 

be  postponed  some  five  or  six  years,  to  increase  their  stores  of  knowledge. 

AVere  this  the  appropriate  time  and  place,  we  should  be  glad  to  expose  the  true 

character  of  that  spirit  which  would  thus  lay  its  ruthless  hands  upon  the 

temples  of  science  and  religion  which  our  fathers  have  erected,  and,  having 

enjoyed  their  blessings,  taught  us  to  revere  and  cherish. 

There  have  been  connected  with  this  institution  during  the  whole  period  of 
its  operations,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  students,  in  whose  history  as  a  body, 
there  are  many  interesting  facts,  going  to  show  that  we  have  not  labored  in 
vain,  nor  spent  our  strength  for  nought  These  fiicts  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  its 
friends  and  patrons,  that  their  funds  have  not  been  squandered  upon  an  enter- 
prise which  has  left  no  lasting  memorial  of  its  beneficial  character.  Though 
it  is  scarcely  time  to  look  for  the  harvest,  yet  there  are  some  parts  of  the  field 
bright  with  promise,  and  others  loaded  with  golden  grain. 

Our  students  may  be  found  in  the  various  departments  of  professional  lif^ 
and  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them  extends,  they  are  successful  and  useful 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  expectation.     One  has  been  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  twelve  have  entered  the  legal  profession ;  eleven  are  preachers  in  connec- 
tion with  five  dififerent  denominations,  exclusive  of  six,  who  have  entered  upon 
the  study  of  theology.    Seven   are    practising   physicians.     Ftfty-four  have 
taught  school  one  or  more  quarters  during  their  vacation.    All  of  them,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  been  acceptable  and  successful  instructors.     Thvelve  have 
completed  a  full  course  and  graduated.    ^Ml  of  these  toere  professors  of  religion^ 
and  nine  of  them  have  either  entered  the  ministry,  or  are  prosecuting  theological 
study.    Of  those  connected  with  one  of  our  theological  seminaries,  a  Professor 
says,  in  a  letter  received  a  few  months  since, — ^  Your  students  for  scholarship, 
enterprise,  sound  judgment,  and  devoted  piety,  are  among  the  very  best  young 
men  we  have  in  the  seminary."    I  mention  this  to  show  that  our  graduates  are 
not  inferior  to  the  graduates  of  older  institutions,  in  the  estimation  of  compe- 
tent judges.    It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  receive  such  testimony  in  relation  to  the 
attainments  and  talents  of  our  Alumni. 

Wbilq  we  Have  labored  to  promote  the  intellectual  improvement  of  those 
committed  to  our  charge,  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  their  moral  and  religious 
culture.  It  is  our  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God,  that  every  youth  and 
young  man  under  our  instruction,  should  not  only  be  wiso  in  human  science, 
bat  wise  unto  eternal  life.  We  have  endeavored,  in  some  humble  degree,  to 
act  in  accordance  with  these  desires.  Efforts  to  promote  their  spiritual  welfiire 
have  been  blessed.  Several  have  become  hopefully  pious  while  connected 
with  the  institution,  even  when  there  was  no  particular  religious  excitement, 
either  in  the  village  or  college.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  there  was  an  interesting 
revival  of  religion  in  the  town  and  college,  which  resulted  in  the  hopeful  con« 
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▼enlon  of  twenty-finar  of  the  students,  who  conneetied  themaelm  wBb  it 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbjrterian  churches.    In  the  spring  of  1840,  ike  ir> 
lege  enjoyed  another  season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Ixiriy^ 
brought  several  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  we  humbly  hope.   A  shlt 
blessing  was  bestowed  upon  the  institution  in  the  spring  of  this  year.   Oiui* 
who  indulged  hopes  in  these  two  revivals,  ninit  joined  the  above-ineibn&: 
churches  in  this  place.    Forty  of  the  students  have  become  hopefuUy  p 
luring  their  connection  vnth  college,  and  united  with  some  bnneh  of  z* 
church.    Others  have  left  us  without  uniting  viridi  any  church  whik  bm,  - 
whose  piety  we  entertained  strong  hopes,  and  who  will,  we  trust,  haveoccsz 
to  bless  God  that  they  were  ever  connected  with  Wabash  College.   Souk  r 
those  young  men,  who  hoped  that  they  had  made  their  peace  with  God,  hi^. 
been  called  to  test  the  strength  and  value  of  their  hopes  in  a  dying  hour. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  our  eight  years'  toiL  The  fbll  extattof  3« 
influence  for  good,  that  has  gone  forth  fran  this  institution,  cannot  be  ettme: 
in  this  world.  Its  connection  with  the  temporal  and  i^iiitual  welftre  «t  is- 
mortal  souls,  can  be  fully  seen  only  by  an  Omniscient  eye,  and  will  beii^? 
known  onlv  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  disclosed  by  Him  wiio  bksk 
end  from  the  beginning. 

While  there  has  been  much  to  cheer  and  animate  us,  we  havea]9oap^ 
rienced  not  a  little  to  try  our  fiiith  and  confidence  in  God.  He  has  iu)^ 
blessed  us,  both  temporally  and  spiritually,  for  which  we  would  render  Ha 
thanksgiving  and  praise.  He  has  permitted  this  institution  to  rear  and  si^ 
forth  some  young  men  of  well  disciplined  and  cultivated  minds,  whose  s- 
fluence  will  be  felt  for  good  in  the  church  and  in  the  state.  With  the  blen^ 
of  such  an  encouraging  character,  have  been  connected  trials  of  no  ordioin 
kind.  . 

The  destruction  of  the  college  edifice,  in  September,  1838,  was  a  eaMntfr. 
which  for  the  moment  laid  our  hopes  in  the  dust.  This,  however,  has  bu 
rebuilt  by  the  liberality  of  a  generous  public ;  and  the  loss  sustained  od  w 
occasion,  has  been  repaired,  with  the  exception  of  the  library.  One  of  d 
most  painful  sights  during  the  night  of  that  fearful  cotiflagration,  was  the  sp 
of  the  half  consumed  leaves  of  our  beautiful  and  valuable  library,  boroesB 
amid  the  whirling  cohimns  of  smoke  and  flames  of  that  dismal  sceoe.  in« 
a  choice  collection  of  about  two  thousand  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  text  boa 
library.  Brick  and  mortar  and  timber  have  been  replaced,  but  we  are  «J 
compelled  to  feel  most  keenly  the  loss  of  our  books,  and  regret  that  the  sx* 
have  not  been  furnished  to  replace  them. 

The  scenes  through  which  we  have  been  called  to  pass  during  the  piewDtjHif 
will  suggest  themselves  to  all,  and  remind  us  of  the  severest  loss  that  this  n^ 
tion  and  this  community  have  ever  bsen  called  to  experience.  The  ^^.]^ 
which  we  commenced  this  college  year,  were  in  a  few  weeks  MlfTwm\ 
and  we  had  the  mehmcholy  duty  to  perform,  of  following  the  rainaneioMtf 
beloved  teacher,  associate  and  president  to  ^e  silent  tomb.  Our  tean  be?^ 
the  sorrow  of  our  hearts,  when  we  saw  the  grave  close  over  one  wbomive* 
much  revered  and  loved. 

Though  Grod  has  provided  a  successor,  whom  we  expect  to  greet  apo0^ 
assembling  at  the  commencement  of  another  term,*  and  whom  we  tiwt» 
will  send  us  in  the  fullness  of  the  gospel  of  peace  to  be  a  UessiDg  ^^.^ 


stitution  and  this  community ;  yet  it  is  peculiarly  proper  that  we  ^^^^  j. 
occasion,  call  up  in  lively  recollection,  diose  scenes  of  anxiety  and  8^*^^^^^ 
which  we  have  passed,  and  impress  our  hearts  with  the  solemn  leeaon  tbit^'^ 
has  taught  us  by  them.  j 

Our  beloved  brother  has  gone  to  his  rest  and  reward.  His  work  ia  **^^ 
his  labors  among  us  are  closed  forever.  The  suavity  of  bis  ™"J^?^ 
loveliness  of  his  character,  and  his  moral  worth,  are  too  deeply  iflij»e**»  "n 
our  hearts,  to  requu*e  or  admit  of  eulogy.    Shall  we  not  cherish  hia  meoMvyi  ^ 
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a8M>ciate  with  it  the  instructioii  we  received  from  his  lips,  and  the  resolves 
we  formed  as  we  stood  around  bis  dying  couch  ?  Shall  we  not  strive  to  follow 
him  in  a  life  of  usefulness  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  our  common  Lord, 
who  said,  ''Occupy  till  I  come?^  There  are  some  in  this  assembly;  there 
are  some  in  different  parts  of  this  broad  and  beautiful  valley  ;  and  I  doubt  not, 
there  are  also  some  in  heaven,  who  will  bless  God,  that  Dr.  Baldwin  lived  and 
labored  among  us.  Let  us  endeavor  to  improve  the  instruction  his  life  and 
labors,  and  death  have  been  instrumental  in  imparting,  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  welcome  the  messenger  that  calls  us  from  a  world  of  un,  and  sorrow, 
and  poilution,  home  to  our  FfOher's  house  .in  Heaven. 


BOSTON  CITY  MISSTONa 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  City  Missionaiy  Society,  for  the  year 
1841,  we  gather  the  following  facts  and  statistics. 

A  ''Society  for  the  Moral  and  Religious  Instmction  of  the  Poor,"  in 
Boston,  was  organized  Oct.  9, 1816,  and  incorporated  in  1820.  For  a  number  of 
years,  the  society  continued  with  much  vigor  and  success  to  employ  the  means 
at  its  command,  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  benefit  of  different  classes  of  the 
population.  ''  To  its  influence,"  says  the  Report,  *'  as  incipient,  originating  or 
maturing  causes,  may  be  directly  traced  the  existence  in  this  city,  of  our  present 
system  of  Sabbath  School  instruction,  of  Primary  School  education,  of  efrortB  for 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  and  improvement  of  Seamen,  of  the  Penitent 
Female's  Refuge,  of  the  Marine  Bible  Society,  of  the  Green  street,  the 
Mariner's,  the  Phillips,  and  the  Hanover  (now  Bowdoin)  street  churches." 
From  various  causes  the  Society,  having  given  an  impulse  to  these  different 
instrumentalities,  jpradually  fell  into  disuse,  as  a  distinct  agency ;  until,  by  a 
legacy  of  $3,000  from  a  female  member  of  the  Essex  Street  Uhurch,  a  new 
interest  was  awakened  in  relation  to  its  objects.  In  1840,  the  action  of  the 
Society  was  revived,  and  its  name  changed  to  that  of  ^  The  Boston  City  Mis- 
sionary Society."  It  is  now  the  object  of  the  Society,  acting  as  the  organ  of  the 
Evangelical  Congregational  Churches,  to  present  the  gospel  in  some  way  to  all 
to  whom  they  can  have  access,  who  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace.  For 
this  purpose  the  congregations  have  contributed,  the  present  year,  $3,312  23; 
which,  with  other  items,  makes  the  receipts  of  the  society  about  $3,500.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  sum  has  been  applied  to  sustain  the  operations  of  the  year, 
including  the  support  of  one  ordained  minister,  and  two  laymen,  who  are 
specially  devoted  to  this  service.  The  minister  in  this  employment  is  the  Rev. 
Amos  A.  Phelps,  who  is  also  Corresponding  Secretary  and  General  Agent  of 
the  Society. 

The  Report  gives  the  following  statistics : 

1.  Member$ofthe  Churehesin  Boiton, 

The  Orthodox,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  Churches,  make  regular  statistical  reports  of 
their  numbers.  Their  numbers,  therefore,  were  accurately  obtained.  The  numbers  in 
the  churches  of  other  denomioatioos  could  be  ascertained  only  by  general  estimate.  The 
estimates  below  are  doubtless  larger  than  the  actual  numbers. 

Chwehes,  Members. 

Orthodox  Congregationallsts,         ....        13  3,760 

Baptists, 9  3,000 

Methodists 10  1,800 

Other  Evangelical  Denominations,          •               .  1,000 

AH  others,  Including  Unitarian,  Uoiversalist,  Catholic*  &c.  4,600 

Total  of  all  denominations 14,150 

or  1  in  6  of  the  population. 
Total  of  all  Evangelical  denominations, 9»W0 

or  only  1  in  9  of  Uie  population ! 
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2.  Attendance  on  PuhUe  Worship. 

The  facts  on  this  suhject  were  ascertained  in  March,  by  an  actual  cooatof  ^es 
gregations.  Nearly  every  coiigregatiun  was  counted;  the  count  was  made  on  ^iv: 
Sabbaths,  on  both  pans  of  the  day,  and  the  average  taken,  and  at  a  season  of  ll^  ^'^^ 
when  the  residents  of  the  city  were  generally  at  home.  The  result,  in  roond  ni^'j' 
addnig  one  third  for  children,  domestics,  infirm,  and  others,  necessarily  detained  ai  brat 
was  as  follows : — 

Orthodox  Congregationtlists,  ...        *         •         .   •    9,000 

Baptists, 7,000 

Methodists 4,500 

Episcopalians,           .        .        » S,OO0 

Unitarians, 9,500 

UnivcmalisU, 3,200 

All  others,  including  Catholics, 10,500 

Total  of  all  denominations, 46,700 

Total  of  the  four  leading  Erangelical 23,500 

Total  of  all  others, 23,200 

Or  making  all  possible  allowances,  the  result  may  be  set  down  as  follows:— 

Total  of  population 84,00QP 

Total  attendance  on  public  worship  of  the  four  leading  Evangelical 

denominations, 25,000 

Total  attendance  on  public  worship  of  all  other  denominatiaoff,       24,000 

Total  attendance  of  all  denominations, 49,000 

Total,  therefore,  of  habitual  neglecters  of  public  worship,        .       SSjOOO 

Thus  showing  that  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  actual  attendance  on  public  wmk: 
in  Boston  is  in  Evangelical  churches;  but  that  this  attendance  Is  Jess  (ban  oae  tiiv^^ 
the  whole  population,  and  10,000  less  than  the  number  of  those  who  neglect 
worship  altogether! 
There  are  now,  of  every  description,  seventy  places  of  worship  in  Bo§toa. 


[From  the  Vermont  Chronicle.] 

THE  LIFE  OP  GOD  IN  THE  STUDENT. 


youth,  who,  before  entering  upon  tow* 
demical  career,  was  a  humble,  irtnn-teirt' 
ed   Christian,  who  took  an  active  pirt  b 
religious  meetings,  and  in  all  *^'**^J'J 
conversion  of  souls,  but  as  he  hsssdmx" 
in  his  preparatory  and  collegiate  jw* 
they  have  seen  his  zeal  decline,  aw  «J 
year,  while  it  has  added  to  hi*  "^**^ 
attainments,  has  detracted  from  that  banw 
pious  spirit,  which  he  once  manifested-  ot 
has  become  more  literary  in  W«  ^^JJJ 
pursuits,  he  can  talk  more  *«"™*^'yjj; 
write  more  elegantly,  but  the  ^fj'f^ 
which  once  burned  so  bright/y.  sfldiK"" 
light  around  the  circle  in  which  ^^^ 
appears  to  have  gone  out  in  his  "'^^ 
the  commencement  of  his  coarse,  «» 
was  fired  with  a  holy  ardor  to  devote  mbt 
self  to  the  work  of  the  Mini8try>t«»» 

leaves  tlie  College  «'•"«»  <^"^lto 
unfitness  for  the  sacred  office,  w  ^ev 
some  other  profession,  mow  in  ««*■  ^ 

^t*  T***  ^>^l^'  hoe  here  given  the  result  of  the  State  cenina,  Uken  in  1840,  for  the  pqrpcg  of  *Pj|S£j 
the  BenatMv  and  Repieeentativei ;  in  which  cerUin  elaeees  of  poisons  are  onuttsd.   Tw  PV""* 
Boston  la  1640,  according  to  the  aational  ccasos,  la  93,383. 


It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  high 
mental  attainments  are  not  more  frequently 
found  united  with  high  spirii%uil  attain- 
ments. How  common  is  it,  to  see  Chris- 
tians of  ardent  zeal  and  undoubted  sincerity, 
who,  by  their  deplorable  ignorance  and 
mistaken  opposition  to  the  interests  of  lit- 
erature and  science,  subject  the  holy  relig* 
ion  which  they  profess,  to  the  sarcasms  and 
reproaches  of  men  of  taste  and  genius:  and 
on  the  other  hand,  how  often  are  distin- 
guished attainments  in  knowledge  rendered 
comparatively  worthless  and  unproductive, 
by  a  feeble  and  inefficient  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Hence,  the  opinion 
prevails  among  many  pious  and  devoted 
followers  of  Christ,  that  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  beyond  the  ordinary  branches  of 
education,  is  unfavorable  to  growth  in  grace. 
They  are  naturally  led  to  this  conclusion,  by 
instances  which  have  fallen  under  their  own 
observation.    Perhaps  they  have  known  a 
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bifl  altered  tastes  and  lowered  standard  of 
Christiao  attainment ;  or,  if  he  still  adheres 
to  his  original  purpose,  he  enters  upon  the' 
study  of  his  profession  with  a  cold  and  life- 
less heart,  insensible  to  the  power  of  that 
constraining  lore,  without  which  he  can 
never  be  a  successful  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
This  is  no  fancy  slcetch  of  the  writer's 
imagination,  but  a  picture  drawn  from  real 
life.  Such  cases  are  constantly  occurring, 
and  they  clearly  show,  that,  to  l>e  at  the 
same  time  an  eminent  scholar  and  an  emi- 
nent Christian,  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  But  is  it  absolutely  impossible  ? 
Must  we  consider  it  as  a  necessary  result, 
that  the  diligent  and  successful  cultivation 
of  our  mental  faculties,  is  attended  with  a 
diminished  sensibility  to  religious  impres- 
sions ?  Has  God  implanted  within  our 
breasts  an  undying  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  yet  must  we  forbear  to  slake  our  thirst 
at  the  fountains  which  He  has  provided  for 
OS,  lest  we  forget  our  duty  to  Him,  and  to 
our  fellow-men  ?  It  cannot  be.  The  lives 
of  many  eminent  Christians  evince,  that  the 
bightest  intellectual  attainments  are  not  in- 
compatible with  a  spirit  of  the  most  devoted 
and  humble  piety.  Bocrhaave,  the  distin- 
guished Professor  of  Leyden,  while  occu- 
pied with  the  most  arduous  public  duiiei«, 
and  pursuing  his  laborious  investigation  wiih 
nnreroitling  ardor,  found  time  to  devote  the 
first  hour  of  every  day  to  religious  retire- 
ment;  and  in  his  constant  Intercourpe  with 
the  learned  of  every  nation,  the  spirit  of  his 
Divine  Master  was  so  happily  blended  with 
bis  vast  acquirements  in  learning,  as  to 
command  the  respect  and  veneration  of  all 
who  knew  him.  That  indefatigable  scholar, 
Henry  Martyn,  while  engaged  in  the  se- 
verest studies,  was  able  to  maintain  a  con 
science  awake  to  the  slightest  deviation 
from  duty.     Wilberforce,  amid   the  multi- 

{>licity  of  his  cares  as  a  statesman  and  phi- 
anthropist,  forgot  not  the  duties  of  the 
closet,  but  daily  from  the  mercy-seat  of 
prayer  drew  fresh  supplies  of  grace.  Read 
the  life  of  President  Edwards ;  who  was  ever 
more  deeply  versed  in  the  labyrinths  of  the 
buman  mind,  and  who  was  ever  blessed 
with  clearer  and  more  impressive  views  of 
heavenly  things?  Fourteen  hours  a  day 
devoted  to  the  closest  study,  did  not  quench 
the  life  of  God  in  his  soul. 

Many  more  instances  of  a  similar  nature 
might  be  adduced,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
Sufficient  has  been  said,  to  show,  that  emi- 
nent piety  is  not  inconsistent  with  thorough 
discipline  of  mind,  and  the  highest  profi- 
ciency in  literature  and  science. 

And  now  let  each  one  of  my  readers  carry 
home  to  his  conscience  the  practical  lesson, 
which  this  subject  teaches;  let  him  consider, 
that  he  will  be  called  to  a  strict  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  employs  his  time 
and  talents. 

Never,  since  the  world  began,  has  there 
been  so  loud  a  call  as  is  now  pealing  fcom 


continent  to  continent,  for  distinguished 
attainments  in  knowledge  and  grace.  Es- 
pecially on  American  scholars,  do  the  claim 
of  millions,  with  whom  our  land  will  soon  be 
thronged,  press  with  awful  responsibility. 

If,  faithless  to  theiahigh  trust,  they  suffer 
their  talents  to  lie  hid  in  a  napkin,  or  culti^ 
vate  them  only  to  flatter  the  pride  of  man, 
and  minister  to  the  follies  and  passions  of 
the  multitude,  the  curse  of  an  unregenerated 
posterity  will  rest  upon  their  souls  to  alt 
eteniity. 

But  if,  actuated  by  a  high  and  holy  an>- 
hition  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  they 
devote  all  their  energies  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  religion,  and  gird  on  their  spiritual 
and  intellectual  armor  to  fight  manfully 
against  the  thick  mustering  hosts  of  Error 
and  Irreligion,  the  bleasinfss  of  a  renovated 
and  sanctified  nation,  will  reach  their  ear8» 
upon  the  heavenly  hills  of  Zion. 

M.  J.  S. 


DAY  OF  FASTING  AND  PRAYER  FOR 
COLLEGES. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  by  the  religk>ua 
papers  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
that  this  day  was  very  generally  observed 
by  the  churches,  as  well  as  at  the  Colleges 
and  Theological  Seminaries  throughout  (be 
land,  and  that  it  appears  to  have  been  im- 
proved as  a  season  of  appropriate  and  solemn 
interest.  From  a  number  of  notices  of  the 
occasion,^ which  we  have  seen,  we  select 
one,  which  we  find  in  the  Watchman  of  the 
Valley,  published  at  Cincinnati,  partly  on 
account  of  the  collateral  information  of  an 
interesting  nature,  which  it  communicates. 

The  observance  of  this  important  anni- 
versary at  Lane  Seminary,  this  day  week, 
was  deeply  interesting  and  impressive ; 
the  happy  effects  of  which,  we  hope,  will 
be  long  felt,  not  only  on  the  original  sub- 
jects, but  on  the  wide  circle  of  their  future 
influence.  The  customary  hours  of  wor- 
ship— morning,  evening,  and  at  night,  were 
occupied  with  appropriate  religious  exer- 
cises. The  report,  at  the  third  service,  of 
the  religious  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
several  colleges,  east  and  west,  as  furnished 
hy  their  respective  graduates,  now  at  the 
Seminary,  was  instructive  and  interesting. 

A  discourse  from  the  Rev.  Horace  Bush- 
nell,  in  the  morning,  portraying  the  appall- 
ing destitutions  of  the  We.«t,  and  suggesting 
important  practical  bints  to  those  who  pro- 
pose entering  this  field,  was  listened  to  with 
profound  interest.  His  late  employment, 
as  itinerating  and  exploring  missionary  in 
the  limits  of  Cincinnati  Presbytery,  furnish- 
ed him  with  most  important  facts. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  destitution  in  our 
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Immediate  neighborhood,  we  letnied  with 
mirprise,  that  we  toweship  of  Mill  Creek, 
Immediately  oontiguous  to  CiDciooati,  with 
a  population  of  five  to  seven  thousand,  had 
but  one  place  where  relictous  worship  was 
regularly  maintained,«and  that  place  was. 
Me  chapel  4^  Lane  Seminary  I — and  that 
the  congregation  who  worship  here,  aver- 
aging less  than  100,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  connected  with  city  congregations,  are 
the  proportion  of  this  five  or  seven  thousand, 
that  are  In  any  way  connected  with  Con- 
•tittttional  Presbytetianism. 

Mr.  Bushnell  s  own  evangelical  expe- 
rience. Is  a  striking  Illustration,  both  of  the 
difficulties  and  the  encouragements  to  be 
found  in  this  fieki  of  labor.— When  at  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry,  two  years 
ago,  he  visited  every  house  from  the  city  to 
North  Bend,  in  this  whole  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  he  found  not  one  praying  family. 
General  Harrison  was  the  first  man  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  minuter  of  Christ,  and  second 
an  appointment  to  preach  in  his  neighbor' 
hood.  Such  was  the  general  character  of 
the  field  which  he  then  commenced  culti- 
▼ating  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati;  and 
yet,  m  two  years,  the  Lord  has  built  up 
three  churches  through  his  agency,  and 

given  him  500  souls  for  his  hire,  whom  he 
as  received  to  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
We  were  particularly  interested  in  his  ex- 
planation of  the  secret  of  a  minister's  suc- 
cess. It  was  not  learning— 4t  was  not  talents 
—it  was  not  address ;  It  toos  a  burning  love 
far  souU.  Such  a  spirit  would  Invariably 
oecure  the  confidence  of  all  who  witnessed 
it.  Both  sectarian  prejudice  and  irreligious 
antipathy  would  melt  away  before  its  in- 
fluence. It  was  not,  however,  the  affecta- 
tion or  imitation  of  this  spirit  that  imparted 
this  attractive  power;  it  must  be  possessed 
in  reality.  For  this  qualification^  there  was 
no  possible  substitute. 

**  Nor  tongoea.  nor  fifta,  nor  fiarv  letl, 
The  work  or  love  cao  o^r  f  olfiU." 

Clad  in  this  panoply,  the  champion  of  God 
might  rely  on  bis  blessing  and  power  to 
prostrate  the  most  formidable  difficulties  in 
the  missionsry*s  way.  Without  it  he  will 
be  constantly  repelled  with  obstacles,  es- 
pecially in  the  heterogeneous  population  of 
the  West,  which  no  human  skill  or  prowess 
can  surmount. 


A  CALL  TO  THE  BONISTRY. 

We  commend  the  following  brief  ex- 
tract from  an  essay  on  this  important 
•abject,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
England  Puritan,  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  engaged  in  a  coarse  of  preparation  for 
the  gospel  ministry ;  and  to  all  others  who 
BM/  have  any  special  responaibility  in 


shaping  the  ooBTietioDa  of  yoang  men  in 
relation  to  this  daty. 

<<  When  an^  are  called  of  God  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  a  deep  and  solemn  im* 
pression  is  made  on  their  minds ;  and  some 
of  the  proo&  that  it  la  prodnoed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  the  fbUowrair:  the  thoughta 
and  ieeiings  of  the  person  euled  are  power- 
fully directed  to  the  ministerial  office.  His 
views  of  its  magnitade,  and  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  pastor,  are  sooh  as  to  cause  him 
to  shrmk— -to  feel  deeply  his  anfitness  and 
onworthiness.  Those  views  of  duty  which 
are  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  extensive  and  solemn.  Men,  it 
is  not  denied,  mav  be  deceived,  when  a 
strong  impression  is  made  on  their  minds 
with  respeot  to  some  particular  servieoy 
questionable,  on  several  accounts,  whether 
a  duty  or  not,  while  plain  duties  are  omitted, 
or  viewed  with  indifference.  Should  a 
strong  impression  be  made  upon  the  mind 
of  a  young  convert,  that  he  must  commence 
preaching  immediately,  we  shonld  at  once 
conclude  that  it  could  not  be  fh>m  the 
Spirit  of  God — that  he  could  have  no 
proper  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  minis- 
terial office ;  and  we  might  well  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  his  hope.  When  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  moves  upon  the  mind  of  any  Chris- 
tian, the  whole  law  of  God  and  his  whole 
doty  are  presented  to  his  mind  in  a  new 
light.  So  when  any  one  is  called  of  God 
to  the  ministerial  office,  his  duties  as  a 
Christian,  appear  no  less  important  than 
before,  and  the  difficulties  to  oe  overcome 
appear  to  be  great,  and  much  time  appears 
to  be  necessary  to  qualify  him  to  be  a  work- 
man that  shall  need  not  to  be  ashamed. 
The  apostle  Paul,  after  preaching  with 
success  for  a  number  of  years,  was  Torcedy 
in  view  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  before 
him,  and  of  his  responsibilities,  to  exclaim, 
Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Luther, 
bold  as  he  was,  confessed  that  he  never 
mounted  the  pulpit  without  trembling. 
But  though  Paul  had  such  a  view  of  the 
awful  solemnity  and  importance  of  the 
work  before  him,  and  of  bis  own  insuffi- 
ciency, yet  he  dared  not  direct  his  attention 
to  any  thing  else.  Woe  is  roe,  he  said,  if 
I  preach  not  Uie  gospel!  The  prophets 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Eiekiel,  had  sooh 
views  of  their  insufficiency  and  onworthi- 
ness, that  nothing  but  a  deep  sense  of  duty 
impelled  them  to  go  forward.  Such  are 
the  feelings  of  those  who  are  called  of  God 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  Though  diffi- 
culties rise  before  them^-thongh  they  seem 
to  be  like  one  who  is  elimbiof  np  a  steep 
and  rugged  mountain — ^yet  they  dare  not 
look  back.  Their  hope  of  success  rests  on 
God,  in  whom  are  inexhaustible  treasnres. 
To  him  they  look  to  be  sastained  in  all 
their  trials. 

**  No  young  man  who  is  called  of  God  to 
the  Christiam  inlniatry»  is  willing  to  enter 
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Che   sacred  office  till  he  is  in  Bome  good 
<legTee  prepared  for  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed.    The  more  he  dwells  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work,  the  more  enlarged  and 
ttfifeoting  his  views  of  it ;  the  shorter  the 
lime  appears  which  is  allowed  him  to  be 
prepared  for  it.    He  feels  that  he  cannot 
do  too  mach  to  fit  himself  for  an  office  of 
tiie   highest  importance  and  responsibility. 
Indeed,  the  most  pioas  of  those  best  educa- 
ted, often  have  the  deepest  sense  of  their 
insufficienoj,   when    called    to   take    the 
charge   of  a  church  and   people.     What 
shouTd    we  think  of  a  man  who  should 
undertake  to    baild    an  expensive  house 
'without  qualifying  himself  for  the  work  ? 
AVould  he  be  honest  ?    The  more  exalted 
and   honorable  the  thoughts  a  young  man, 
called  to  the  Christian  ministry,  entertains 
of  Christ  and  of  his  cause,  the  more  enlarged 
his  views  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and  the 
better  he  understands  the  deceitfulness  of 
the   human  heart — the  more  he  feels  the 
importance  of  being  well  prepared  for  the 
holy  office. 

**  Now  it  is  not  essential  to  a  call  of  God 

to  the  Christian  ministry,  an^  more  than 

to  a  call  to  be  a  saint,  that  it  should  be 

sudden — Bome  of  the  most  eminent  saints 

cannot  determine  the  day  when  they  were 

savingly  converted  to  God.     And  it  is  not 

deemed  essential    to  ascertiun  tlie  exact 

time — but  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain 

Uie  views  and  feelings  of  every  one  who 

wishes  to  unite  with  the  church  of  Christ. 

And  it  IB  not  necessary  that  we  know  the 

dav,  week,  or  month,  when  any  one  was 

called  to  the   Christian  ministry — hid  we 

aught  to  ascertain  what  are  his  vietos  of  tke 

nunisierial  office,  what  his  feelings  are  reS" 

peeling  preparation  for  it,  what  his  sense  is 

of  his  own  insufficiency,  what  his  motires 

are,  and  what  evidence  he  eon  give  that  he 

has  been  called  qf  God" 


EMBARRASSMENTS  OF  THE  WEST. 

SoMX  persons  on  reading  the  accounts  of 
Western  embarrassments,  continuing  year 
after  year  without  the  prospect  of  speedy 
improvement,  may  feel  discouraged,  and  be 
disposed  to  relax  their  eflbrts  in  behalf  of 
the  destitute.  But  this  would  be  neither 
wise  nor  right.  It  is  true,  the  period  of 
temporal  prosperity  seems  to  be  deferred, 
ind  the  burden  of  sustaining  the  Gospel  is 
throwD  io  no  small  degree  upon  the  charity 
of  the  Eastern  churches.  But  it  should  be 
borus  in  mind,  that  tlie  East  has  too  large 
an  investment  in  those  Western  churches,  to 
admit  of  their  being  forsaken  now.  There 
are  her  sons  and  daughters;  thither  has  she 
sent  ioDumerable  influences  to  found  the 
iDstitutions  of  linowledge  and  piety.  The 
work  has  been  begun  at  hundreds  of  points, 
and  fai  fa)  such  a  state  of  advancement  that  it 
would  be  bad  economy  to  withdraw  aasist- 
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ance  now.  Again,  we  must  not  forget  for  a 
moment  that  all  that  is  done  for  the  West  is 
done  for  ourselves — in  self-defence,  to  pre- 
serve the  common  liberty  of  the  whole  na- 
tion from  the  overthrow  which  false  religion 
and  infidelity  would  bring  upon  it.  No; 
(he  embarrassments  of  the  new  States  may 
be  regarded  as  trials  of  the  faith  and  patience 
of  those  who  labor  and  pray  for  their  con- 
version, bat  affi>rd  no  reason  for  abandoning 
the  work. 

But  after  all  that  is  said,  and  said  truly, 
about  the  difficulties  attending  the  evange- 
lization of  the  West,  what  portion  of  our 
country  has  been  more  fruitful  of  results  ? 
Where  have  the  means  of  grace  produced 
more  efiect  ?  On  what  efforts  of  the  church 
in  any  part  of  the  world  has  God  bestowed 
more  signal  blessings  than  on  those  which 
have  been  made  to  plant  the  Gospel  and  the 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  ?  Let  us  not  therefore  be  impatient, 
because  **  the  poor  we  have  always  with 
us."  Many  of  these  embarrassed  churches 
are  themselves  but  (he  proofs  of  missionary 
success.  Their  members  are  the  fruits  of 
evangelical  labor,  wliich  missionaries  have 
performed.  All  the  good  they  have  done, 
and  all  that  they  may  yet  accomplish,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  ministers  sent 
out  and  funds  expended  in  years  gone  by. 
And  if  they  should  become  extinct  as 
churches,  still  as  individuals  they  have  been 
enlightened  and  saved,  and  that  is  enough 
to  repay  a  thousand  fold,  alt  that  has  ever 
been  done  for  them.  But  those  churches 
will  not  become  extinct.  We  believe  the 
Christians  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
sustain  the  blessed  work  of  Home  Missions, 
are  the  flower  of  the  church,  the  substantial 
working,  praying,  giving  portion ;  and  they 
will  not  abandon  this  enterprise  unless  they 
see  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  abandoned  of 
God,  and  are  convinced  that  he  has  given 
up  this  fair  land  to  hopeless  ruin. 

Home  AUssumary, 


GEM  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN. 

God's  most  common  way  of  blessing  his 
saints  is  by  keeping  a  continual  care  of 
them ;  giving  them  that  "  peace  of  mind 
which  passetn  all  understanding,"  not  oflen 
sendinff  great  worldly  prospentv  and  sud- 
den riches.  For  the  gentle  distilling  of  (he 
dew  on  the  tender  grass  more  promotes  its 
growth  tlian  the  sweeping  deluge,  wliich 
washes  away  its  roots  and  destroys  it. 


Three  things  a  Christian  should  stiffly 
]abor  to  maintain:  1.  The  honor  of  God. 
2.  The  honor  of  the  Gospel.  8.  The  honor 
of  his  own  name.  If  once  a  Christian's 
good  name  sets  in  a  cloud,  it  will  be  long 
before  it  rises  sg aia.  ^Broeke, 
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ilfiSICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETT. 

Thb  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Di- 
rectors was  held  at  the  Rooms,  April 
13y  1842.  The  regular  quarterly  re- 
turns from  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  beneficiaries,  and  new  applica- 
tions from  six  candidates  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Society,  were  before  the 
Board.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
state  that  the  difficulty  anticipated  by 
the  Directors  at  their  last  quarterly 
meeting,  and  mentioned  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal,  in  respect  to 
the  ability  of  the  Society  to  pay  the 
appropriations  for  this  quarter,  Juu  not 
been  obviated  by  an  adequate  increase  of 
receipts  into  the  treasury.  The  action 
of  the  Board,  therefore,  after  prayerful 
deliberation,  was  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

"  Voted^  That,  whereas  it  appears, 
from  the  statement  of  the  Treasurer, 
that,  afler  discharging  the  debt  con- 
tracted by  direction  of  the  Financial 
Committee,  in  order  to  pay  the  last 
quarterly  appropriation,  it  will  be  im- 
possible, without  resorting  to  a  loan  of 
nearly  the  whole  amount  required,  to 
pay  another  at  this  time  ;  therefore  it 
is  inexpedient  to  grant  the  usual  appro- 
priations to  beneficicu-ies  this  quarter." 

This  is  the  second  time  this  year  that 
the  Directors,  acting  upon  the  principle 
that  it  is  no  longer  their  duty  to  allow 
the  debt  of  the  Society  to  be  increased, 
have  been  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  withholding  a  quarterly  appropri- 
ation. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ultimate  prosperity  of  the  Society,  as 
well  as  its  immediate  relief,  will  require 
a  strict  adherence  to  this  principle  for 
the  future.  The  churches  will  under- 
stand that  this  Society,  as  the  distribu- 
tor of  their  bounty,  cannot  exceed  the 
means  furnished  by  their  liberality. 
There  is  reason  to  fear,  however,  that 
not  a  few  of  the  young  men  now 
preparing  for  the  gospel  ministry,  hav- 1 


hig  been  brought  on  thtlr mv te^ 
by  the   aid    which   the  Soeietf  b 
afforded,  will  find  themaelTcs  on^ 
to  proceed'  under  00  many  di&tmp* 
in  their  arduous  undertaking,   b': 
comes  to  tbis^   their  penonal  dk- 
pointment  will  be  a  tiying  0Be;c: 
their  loss  from  the  ranks  of  the  ficn 
ministry  of  this  eonnlry,  one  itki: 
cannot   be    sustained    without  wxi 
damage,  at  a  period  like  that  vfakki 
now   passing  in   the    histoiy  of  <e 
religious  and  benevolent  institatto^ 
Let  every  Christian,  to  wboma 
knowledge  of  the  Society^  emhara* 
ments  may  com>.»  be  entreated  t»  in- 
quire whether  he  cannot  do  somedm 
more  for  this  object  than  in  a^ 
past    Our  brethren  in  the  miaiurfS'' 
earnestly  requested,  whether  an  agei 
of  the  Society  is  enabled  to  visit  tba 
ornot^to  secure  a  fevorable  oppofls- 
nity,  at  the  stated    season,  for  tb^ 
people  to  bring  their  fieewill  offeriu? 
to  this  cause.    Wherever  the  agenu« 
the  Society  go  they  are  kindly  receif«^J 
collections  are  cheerfully  made,  vhkk 
are  of  respectable  amount;  and  k  it 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  object  boUi 
a  place  as  formerly  in  the  affectioasd 
many  of  the  people  of  God.    But  in  i 
large  number  of  the  churches  »ri«4 
the  agents  are  unable  to  visit,  (tbeie 
being  only  two  agents  in  the  ^f* 
England  States,)  the  Education  SockJty, 
we  fear,  has  been  often  werloofcei 
Indeed  this  fact  is  sufficiently  indiciw[ 
by  the  quarterly  acknowledgments  01 
the  Society's  receipts.  IfeTwycftot* 
would  contribute  annually  to  this  o^ 
ject,  there  would  be  no  diScaltf  ia 
sustaining  its  operations  on  theirpw*" 
scale.    Every  beneficiaiy  migbt  in  ^^ 
time  be  brought  into  the  field; «» 
other  young  men  whom  the  SiprAJ 
God  is  now  secretly  mclining  »o*^ 
themselves  for  the  sacred  work,  nMg"* 
be  encouraged  in  their  turn  to  foBo* 
in  the  same  conno. 
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Crod  in  his  mercy  has  again  poured 

out  his  Ho]y  Spirit  extensively  upon 

tlie  churclies  of  our  land.    He  has  not 

iTvithheld  the  influences  of  his  grace,  as 

justly  he  might  have  done ;  and  left  us 

to  lear  that,  in  the  generation  coming 

upon    the    stage,  there   might    be   a 

scarcity  of  suitable  penons  to  become 

laborers  in  the '  great  spiritual  harvest. 

Sut  in  this  bestowment  of  the  gifts  of 

Iris  grace,  God  is  bringing  the  churches 

under  ^solemn  obligations.    He  leaves 

it   witli  them  to  see  that  those  whom 

lie  conTerts,  and  v^hom  he  calls  by  his 

Spirit  to  desire  the  work  of  the  ministry, 

shall  be  prepared,  in  other  respects,  for 

4heir  high  and  holy  calling. 

In  thtd  duty  the  Education  Society 
has  an  important  part  to  perform ,  as 
an  'instrument  in  the   hands  of  the 
churches.    For  this  end  it  was  raised 
up,  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  by  the 
toils  and  sacrifices  of  devoted  men, 
some  of  whom  are  now  with  Christ. 
In  their  day  when  a  season  of  embar- 
rassment arose  like  that  which  now 
exists,  and  the  Directors  were  on  the 
point  of  withholding  an  appropriation, 
benevolent  individuals  at  first,  and  the 
churches   afterwards,  came   to    their 
relief.    Shall  the  appeals  of  the  Society 
now,  in  behalf  of  a  larger  number  of 
beneficiaries,  and  more  extensive  in- 
terests pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  be  reiterated  in  vain?    Is  not 
the  object  before  the  Education  Society 
as  important  now,  and  the  necessity  of 
its  circumstances  as  urgent,  as  at  any 
former  period?     It  is  believed  that 
the  last  of  these  inquiries  cannot  be 
answered  otherwise  than  in  the  aflirm- 
adve.     What  answer,  then,  shall  be 
given  to  the  first  ?    Shall  the  Education 
Society,  in  such  a  day  of  trial  as  the 
present,  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the 
Redeemer  again  and  again  in  vain? 
Will  not  every  Christian,  and  every 
pastor  of    a   church,   now   give   ike 
amwerf 


REV.  MR,  M'KEEN'S  REPOR' 

The  Rev.  Silas  M'Keen,  late  of  1 
Me.»  and    now   of  Bradford,  Vt., 
taken  a  dismiMion  from  bis  pastoral 
in  Maine,  was  appointed,  Dec.  2, 18- 
temporary  agency  for  the  American 
tion  Society  in  that  State.    He  labore 
much  eameatneas  and  auccess  for 
three  months,  when  he  was  induced 
cept  an  urgent  invitation  from  the  * 
and  people  of  Bradford,  where  be  t{ 
merly  settled  in  the  ministry,  again 
come  their  pastor. 


To  the  SeeraUqr  of  the  American  Edneallon  8ocie(7. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,— In  com 
with  the  appointment  which  I  re> 
about  the  beginning  of  winter,  froi 
Board  of  Directors,  I  have,  for  thi 
period  of  one  fifth  of  a  year,  been  c 
in  pleading  the  cause  of  their  bene( 
before  a  portion  of  the  Congre^ 
churches  of  Maine,  and  in  obtain! 
distance  for  Ibera  both  by  private  do 
and  public  contribotions — especial 
former.  For  most  persons  will  g 
more  to  this  society,  when  they  th 
riously  and  act  deliberately,  than  thi 
in  the  haste  of  a  public  contribution, 
is  a  cause  which  will  bear  investi 
and  will  appear  more  and  more  imf 
as  we  become  more  intimately  acq 
with  it. 

I  have  visited  nearly  all  (he  c1 
from  which  any  thing  would  be  ex 
in  the  three  counties  of  Hancock, 
and  Lincoln.  I  have  also  visited  Hs 
and  Bangor,  in  Penobscot  county ; 
wick,  in  Cumberland  county,  and  Hi 
and  Augusta,  in  ihe  county  of  Kci 
In  most  of  these  places,  the  church 
just  been  raising,  or  were,  when  1 
them,  engaged  in  raising  money  for  1 
Missions.  I  was  almost  every  whei 
on  my  arrival,  that  some  other  time 
have  been  better — that  money  w 
tremely  scarce  —  that  other  object 
demanding  attention ;  and  that  bu 
little,  if  any  thing,  could  be  done  f< 
In  such  cases,  all  I  could  do  was, 
leave  to  state  the  condition,  wan 
merits,  of  this  society,  and  then  leavi 
one  to  do  as  he  should  choose,  in  re 
contributing  to  its  support.  The  re 
nearly  every  case,  was  more  favorat 
either  ministers  or  people  expected, 
cident  occurs  to  me,  illustrative  c 
was  by  no  means  uncommon.  An  a| 
venerable  minister  said,  "  I  am  soi 
you  did  not  delay  your  coming  to  a 
time,  when  something  could  be  doi 
asked  him  how  much  he  supposed 
be  obtained  at  the  very  best  time.  ' 
eight  to  ten  dollars,'^  he  said:  ai 
'greatly  astonished  and  delighted,  w 
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sored  that  thirty  dollars  had  already  been 
received. 

It  givee  me  f^reat  pleasure  to  atate,  that 
all  the  churches  which  I  visited,  on  being 
addressed,  appeared  heartily  to  approve  of 
the  designs  and  measures  of  your  society  ; 
and  to  show  by  their  looks,  words,  prayers, 
and  contributions,  that  they  considered  it 
one  which  ouf^ht  to  be,  and  which  muit  be 
sustained.     The  pastors,  too,  of    all    the 
churches  which   I  Tisited,  together   with 
their  wives,  1  found,  in  regard  to  this,  as 
well  as  every  other  good  cause,  to  be  faith- 
ful and  true.    By  the  way,  our  ministers  in 
Maine,  I  must  say,  now  I  have   left  the 
State,  are  really  good  brethren,  and  their 
wives  are  as  good  as  they.    These  brethren 
aided  me  all  they  could.    A  considerable 
number  of  them  had  themselves  been  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  society,  and  their  testimony 
in  its  favor  was  weighty.     One  of  these 
beloved  pastors  rose  early  on  a  Monday 
morning,  drew  up  a  subscription,  and  com- 
menced the  list  with  as  liberal  a  donation  as 
be  thought  his  means  would  allow.     He 
then  went  forth  with  me  among  his  people. 
On  looking  at  the  paper,  "  Oh  !  Mr.  W.," 
said  one  gentleman,  **  you  have  subscribed 
too  much — more  than  you  can  afford.*'   Mr. 
W.  meekly,  but  pointedly  replied,  "  If  I  had 
heard  that  my  mother  and   her  children 
were  sufTering  for  food  and  clothing  and 
fuel,  should  you  not  think  that  I  ought, 
even  in  mv  present  circumstances,  to  send 
at    least    nve  dollars    for  their    relief?** 
••  Undoubtedly,**  said  the  other.    "  Well, 
Sir,'*  said  this  dear  brother,  "  the  American 
Education  Society  is  my  mother,  and  those 
beneficiaries  of  hers,  who  are  sufTering  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  are  my  brethren ; 
and  I  mu8t  do  something  to  help  them.*' 

The  longer  I  continued  in  this  agency, 
the  more  thoroughly  was  I  convinced  that 
this  society  is  one  which  has  taken  a  strong 
hold,  or  which,  on  being  duly  presented, 
will  take  a  strong  hold  upon  the  judgment 
and  affections  of  the  /riends  of  Christ's 
cause ;  and  which  will  not,  if  proper  means 
are  used,  fail  to  receive  its  due  proportion 
of  charitable  assistance.  That  there  is  great 
need  in  the  world  of  an  increased  number 
of  able  and  faithful  ministers ;  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  assist  indigent  and 
pious  young  men,  whom  God  has  called,  in 
their  long  and  expensive  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry  ;  and  that  this  society 
furnishes  one  of  the  very  best  mediums 
ever  yet  devised  or  known,  through  which 
to  bestow  this  charity;  are  truths  which 
seem  too  obvious  to  be  doubted.  The  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  able  and  faithful 
ministers  whom  this  society  has  already  as- 
sisted and  sent  forth,  more  than  seventy  as 
missionaries  in  foreign  lands,  and  more  than 
eight  hundred,  as  missionaries  in  the  West- 
ern States  of  this  Union,  are  living  and 
demonstrative  evidences  of  its  high  im- 
portance and  eminent  usefulness.    And  die 


soeiety  neyer  was  man  nin'ciwaiyy  ar  de- 
serving of  liberal  support,  than  it  now  m, 

I  was,  as  I  have  already  iatisDate<i.  a 
your  service  as  an  agent,  aboat  10  «erl> 
During  (his  time,  I  collected  seven  hvD.-ri 
and  sixty  dollars  aud  nine  cents,  in  moast: 
five  dollars  worth  of  useful  nnicl«4  u 
students ;  and,  from  churcbea  and  inditirt^ 
als,  received  encouragement,  which  1  tr.^. 
will  be  realized,  that  at  least  two  hnc^i: 
and  fifty  dollars  more  will  soon  be  ceniziU> 
ted  ;  which  will  make  the  ajnoontobuiL-si, 
over  one  thousand  dollars. 

I  should  have  been  truly  happy  ta  bi«v 
visited  all  our  churches  in  Maine,  sl 
finished  the  work  there,  for  the  prr^it 
year ;  but  being  invited  to  resume  iqj  i^- 
mer  charge  in  this  place,  and  varioas  nmioa 
both  on  the  part  of  the  people  here,  a£^  :i 
my  own  family,  urging  an  inunedmtt  czzr 
pliance  with  the  invitation*  I  hare,  as  }:« 
are  aware,  resigned  my  cooimianaB,  au 
taken  my  station  here.  That  your  soctfrr 
may  continue  to  prosper,  and  send  folk  a 
future,  a  host  of  faithful  minlsteis  mare 
numerous  than  in  times  past,  whose  Uhui 
God  will  yet  more  abundantly  bless;,  b  tk 
strong  hope,  and  fervent  prayer,  of  y^* 
brother  and  fellow  servant  in  the  muascs 
of  reconciliation. 

Bradford,  Vt.,  Mardi  15,  I8f2. 


REV.  JOSEPH  E&HSRSON'S  REPOfiT. 

To  tba  SacreUij  of  the  AaMrlmi  EdoBiioa  Bodi^. 

Rev.  ahd  Dear  Sib, — It  is  now  sone- 
thing  more  than  five  years,  since  I  htetmt 
an  agent  of  the  American  Education  Soony. 
Every  year  has  deepened  my  iiminMiw. 
that  the  ministers  oi  Christ  should  be  omb 
both  of  hoUneiB  and  wMofn.     Cooseqaest- 
ly,  I  have  become  more  and  more  imprsMsd 
with  the  impropriety  of  encouragmg  asy 
others  to  commence  a  preparation  far  the 
ministry,  than  those  who  are    emmatig 
piout,  and  are  capable  cf  ^camvag  vik. 
If  the  apostle  forbids  any  to  be  ordained  ts 
the  ministerial  work  without  great  caotioo, 
certainly  the  same  caution  oii^t  to  be  used 
in  selecting  those  who  are  to  become  caa- 
didates  for  ordination.    On  this  accoaot  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  the  Directors  of  dM 
American  Education  Society  had  dooWsd 
the  term  of  probation  for  admissioa  to  liM 
patronage.    I  know  that  this  eztenstos  can- 
not furnish  a  perfect  security  agaiait  the 
reception  of  unworthy  candidates;  bat  it 
furnishes  a  much  greater  probability  that 
this  danger  will  be  avoided.    Our  Misskn- 
ary  Societies  receive  no  men  till  they  hare 
passed  through  the  probation  of  a  loog  coarse 
of  study,  in  which  their  abilities  and  reli- 
gious character  may  beeome  weU  fawwn. 
But  the  EducRtioa  Society,  from  the  veiy 
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nature  of  the  case,  cannot  enjoy  this  ad- 
vantage.     Every   practicable   precaution, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  taken.    After  all,  it 
'will    be  impostfible,  doubtless,  absolutely  to 
secure  the  Society  against  the  liability  of  ever 
'being  disappointed  in  regard  to  the  final  de- 
velopment of  character  in  the  beneficiary. 
O^ving  to  the  acknowledged  existence  of  this 
liability*  and  of  one  or  two  other  unavoida- 
ble   evils  of  much  less  importance,  some 
good  men  have  been  almost  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  better  to  dispense 
"With   the  society  altogether,  and  leave  the 
supply  of  mioisters  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
BOiue   other  way.    And  as  an  agent  of  the 
society,  must  necessarily  feel  the  pressure 
of  this  difficulty  in  its  full  extent,  I  have 
never  been  unwilling  to  see  evidence,  if  it 
could  be  made  to  appear,  taking  all  things 
into  the  account,  that  it  would  be  wise,  or 
even  safe,  to  resort  to  such  an  alternative. 
But  after  long  inquiry  and  reflection,  I  am 
unable  to  see  how  the  great  work  can  be 
done  in  any  other  way,  without  equal  and 
even  greater  disadvantages. 

1  have  conversed  extensively  with  the 
most  experienced  clergymen  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  regard  to  this  point,  and  the  reply 
of  many  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  has  been, 
**  We  cannot  dispense  with  the  American 
Education  Society." 

If  we  look  back,  we  must  see  that  this 
society  has  been  an  indispensable  instru- 
mentality in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity.   And  if  we  contemplate  the  future 
probable  circumstances  of  the  church,  does 
not   its    continued    instrumentality  appear 
indispensable?      The    American  Board   of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  is  now 
wholly  relieved  from  debt,  and  according  to 
the  report  in  the  last  Missionary  Herald,  is 
receiving  funds  at  the  rate  of  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.     We  trust 
this  rate  of  Income  is  to  continue  and  increase. 
We  trust  that  while  God  is  pouring  out  his 
Spirit  upon  the  churches  all  over  the  land, 
they  will  not  be  likely  to  feel  that  they  have 
done  too  much  to  open  the  same  saving 
fountain  to  the  heathen.    No ;  if  they  read 
God's  dealings  aright,  they  will  see  that, 
by  making  sacrifices  for  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen,  they  have  taken  the  direct  course 
to  prepare  their  own  hearts  to  yearn  after 
and  to  receive    greater  measures  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  thus  they  have  been 
permitted  to  see  their  children  and  neigh- 
bors by  hundreds  turning  unto  the  Lord.   It 
is  verily  true,  that  "  be  that  watereth,  shall 
be  watered  also  himself."    I  trust  the  whole 
Christian  community  will  see  and  feel  this 
to  be  true,and  that  no  one  will  withdraw 
his  hand  from  the  good  work.    But  where 
are  the  men  to  come  from,  who  are  needed, 
to  be  sent  forth    by  this  increased — this 
doubled  amount  of  pecuniary  contribution 
to  the  missionary  cause  ?    In  consequence 
of  the  past  embarrassments  of  the  Board, 
comparativdy  fevr  miuftonama  iinQ«  1837, 


have  been  sent  into  the  foreign  field.    I 
suppose  that  almost  every  station  needs  more 
missionaries ;  and  that  new  stations  ought  to 
to  be  established  and  supplied  with  laborers. 
And  the  churches    have   given   assurance 
that  the  pecuniary  means  for  such  an  on- 
ward progress  of  the  work  shall   not   be 
wanting.     But  where  are  the  men  to  come 
from  ?     One  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board 
said  to  me,  not  long  since,  **  1  do  not  sea 
where  they  are  to  be  found."    According 
to  the  present  condition  of  things,  in  rela- 
tion to    ministerial  education,  no  one  can 
tell  where  (hey  are  to  be  found.    During 
the  last  five  years,  the  whole  number  of 
candidates  for   the  ministry  has  declined, 
probably,  about  one  quarter  part.     At  this 
rate  there  will  soon  be  a  very  inadequate 
number  of  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry  in  the  United  States. 

But  this  rate  of  decrease  inll  rwt  continue. 
It  has  come  to  this  principally  through 
an  impression  prevailing  in  some  parts 
of  New  England,  that  there  is  a  surplus  of 
ministers.  But  now  the  Christian  commu- 
nity must  see  that  a  great  number  must  be 
raised  up  speedily,  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
God  in  the  earth  which  is  offered  to  our 
hands ;  and  the  same  spirit  which  has  fur- 
nished the  money  to  send  forth  preachers^ 
will  find  means  to  raise  them  up.  Nearly 
one  half  of  our  ordained  Foreign  Mission- 
aries, have  been  aided  in  their  education,  by 
the  American  and  other  Education  Societies. 
About  one  half  of  the  Home  Missionaries 
and  a  large  number  of  the  pastors  of  New 
England  have  been  aided  irom  the  same 
sources ;  and  we  are  to  expect  that  a  like 
proportion  of  the  future  supply  must  come 
into  the  ministry  in  the  same  manner. 

As  the  church,  then,  is  beginning  to  turn 
its  attention  more  to  this  department  of 
evangelical  effort,  how  important  that  those 
who  have  any  thing  to  do  in  selecting 
beneficiaries  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  should  feel  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  re$pontihility !  It  is  a  work  that 
takes  hold  on  eternity.  It  involves  the 
salvation  or  the  ruin  of  immortal  souls. 
Rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth — and  to 
win  souls  to  Christ,  requires  much  wisdom  as 
well  as  grace,  in  the  ministry  of  the  gos- 
pel. '*  Because  the  preacher  was  wise,  he 
still  taught  the  people  knowledge."  It  is 
not  enough,  in  this  calling,  that  a  man 
should  sincerely  wish  and  aim  to  do  right. 
To  be  a  suitable  minister  of  Christ,  he  must 
have  judgment  to  discern,  in  difficult  cases^ 
what  is  right.  I  would  not  underrate  piety. 
A  minister  is  utterly  unfit  for  ^his  duties, 
without  piety.  Nor  does  mere  learning, 
added  to  piety,  make  up  all  that  is  requisite 
in  a  good  mini^^ter.  A  man  may  be  a  great 
scholar,  and  still  know  little  how  to  adapt 
means  to  secure  desirable  ends.  He  may 
know  all  about  books,  and  at  the  same  time 
know  nothing  about  men.  But  the  busi- 
ness of  the  minister  of  Christ,  is  to  persuade 
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HMfi  to  tnra  to  God^  %o  thftt  all  book  know- 
ledge will  be  useless  to  him  as  a  minister, 
unless  he  is  able  to  apply  it  to  this  purpose. 
Many  men  who  can  make  the  people  won- 
der ihat  one    head  can  contain  so  much 
knowled|^,  will  often  make  them  wonder 
•till  more,  that  a  man  can  know  so  much, 
and  at  th^  same  time  possess  so  little  practi- 
cal wisdom.    Such  men,  though  they  may 
bave  real  piety,  are  not  the  men  whose 
services  are  demanded  in  the  ministry.   As, 
under  the  oM  dispensation,  the  altar  de- 
manded men  of  symmetrical  bodies,  (Levit. 
xzi.  17 — 21.)  so,  under  the  new,  the  pul- 
pit requires  men  of  symmetrical  minds.    A 
minister  must  have  piety — he  ought  to  have 
learning;  but  he  must  also  be  a  mari,  a 
whole  roan  among  his  feilow  men.    He 
must  command  the  respect  of  all.     He 
must  be  able  to  sympathize  with  them  in 
all  their  feelings.    He  must  understand  the 
motirea  by  which  they  are  actuated,  that 
he  may  know  how  to  present  motives  which 
will  affect  their  hearts.     He  is  not  to  attain 
to  this  ability  by  studying  the  rules  laid  down 
by  others,  so  much  as  by  studying  the  human 
heart  for  himself.      This  knowledge  of  the 
heart  is  a  part  of  that  all- important,  all- 
comprehending  qualification  called  common 
sense,  which,  next  to  piety,  is  the  most  im- 
portant requisite  for  the  Christian  minister. 
Some  exhibit  this  quality  from  childhood, 
while  others,  it  would  seem,  can  never  ac- 

auire  it,  should  they  live  to  the  age  of  Me- 
luaelah.  In  encouraging  young  men  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry,  I  fear  that  suffi- 
cient attention  has  not  been  bestowed  on 
this  point.  The  inquiry  in  relation  to  the 
youth  has  too  often  t)een — has  he  a  great 

Sassion  for  books  ?  or  is  he  forward  and 
ippant  in  speech  and  manner ;  not,  is  he 
amiable,  affectionate,  and  of  a  sound  un- 
derstanding?— Does  he  gain  the  affections 
of  his  companions,  and  exert  a  decided  in- 
fluence over  them  ? — Do  they  seek  to  him 
in  cases  of  difficulty  ? — Does  he  wisely 
plan,  and  successfully  execute? — Does* he 
treat  the  aged  with  respect,  and  gain  their 
kind  regard  ? — Has  he  the  confidence  and 
love  of  the  OKMt  judicious  Christians  ? 
These  things  can  be  judged  of  in  the  boy  ; 
and  what  is  bud  and  blossom  in  the  boy, 
will  be  fruit  in  the  man.  And  no  more  can 
such  ministers  as  the  present  exigencies  of 
the  church  require  be  raided  up  from  youth 
destitute  of  these  qualities,  than  the  oak 
can  be  raised  from  the  mustard  seed.  What- 
ever it  may  be  proper  for  parents  to  do  in 
educating  their  sons  for  the  ministry  with- 
out superior  qualifications,  it  seems  to  me 
very  clear,  that  the  American  Education 
Society  should  not  be  called  upon  to  expend 
their  sacred  deposit  of  charity  in  aiding  any 
but  men  of  superior  promise : — I  mean  su- 
perior in  their  ability  to  influence  and  bene- 
fit their  fellow  men. 

In  some  recent  decisive  measures  of  the 
Secretary  and  Directors,  I  am  happy  to  find 


evidence  that  It  Is  their  determfantlsa  to  nr 
every  practicable  endeaiTor  to  secure  swi 
a  selection  of  young  men  for  beneftcunn. 
as  give  decided  promise  of  U8eiiulne«?  a 
the  church.  Let  this  course  be  rigkilv  ad- 
hered to  as  a  principle;  let  the  SociefT  Sp 
more  solicitous  ^l>out  qttali6catioiM»  lii^ 
about  numbers.  Let  the  fact,  that  a  ss 
has  enjoyed  the  patroBa|re  of  the  Anerv^ 
Education  Society  without  censure,  be  i 
guarantee  to  the  public  that  he  is  a  man  -i 
more  than  ordinary  talents  and  ptety,  t:4 
the  Society  will  neither  want  lor  aec,  z^ 
the  means  to  sustain  them.  Let  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society  be  trae  Co  itsell,  moL 
it  will,  it  must  prosper. 

New  B«iford,  March  SO,  1849. 


A  VOICE  FROM  INDIA. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  one  u 
the  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board  a 
Ceylon,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Amcncaa 
Education  Society,  dated  Jafiha,  SepL  13, 
1841. 

It  is  with  much  regret  I  hear  that  joz 
are  so  much  cramped  for  meaias,  and  \n 
very  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  lo  seed 
you  an  order  for  thirty  dollars. 

I  feel  pained  to  hear  that  there  is  daagrr 
lest  young  men  be  discoori^ed,  by  treur  t/ 
means,  from  entering  the  Gospel  mineiriy. 
Among  the  Heathen,  nothing  can  be  ck>oe 
without  men.     Even  the  blessed   Word  d 
God  seems  likely  to  effect  but  little,  unless  it 
be  pressed  home  on   the  conscience  and 
heart  by  the  living  teacher.     And  If  tuck 
can  be  sent,  much  of  the  world  seems  la  be 
full  as  ripe  for  the  harvest  as  it  is  ever  like 
to  be;  nay,  there  is  much  reason  to  iar 
that,  as  the  advance  of  Ughi  prostrates  ibe 
dark  and  foolish  systems  of  fieathenim,  a 
yet  more  obstinate  infidelity  will  array  iiieli 
against  the  Gospel,  if  preachers  are  detaje^ 

Yours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel,  adee- 
tlonately,  G.  H.A. 


AJfmVERSARY  OF  THE  JIMERICA^ 
EDUCjaTJOJY  SOCIETY. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Meedog 
of  the  American  Education  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
Thursday,  the  12th  day  of  Ma^  1S42. 
The  members  of  the  Society  are  noti- 
fied to  meet  for  business  at  the  Rootns 
of  the  Central  American  Education 
Society,  No.  89  -  Nassau  Street,  at  4 
o'clock,  P*  M.  of  that  day.    The  public 


1 84Sft.]  FUNDS. 

meeting  'will  be  beld  in  the  Broadway 
1*abemacley  at  7}  o'clock  in  the  ere- 
ning,  at  which  extracts  from  the  An- 
nual Report  will  be  read,  and  Addres- 
ses delivered, 

S.  H.  RIDDEL, 

Su^y  Am.  Ed.  Soc 

Boston,  May  1, 1842. 
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HweipU  of  the  Amtriean  Education  Speicty,  for  the 
Jlpril  QKart«r,  1843. 


INCOME  PROM  PUND8 
LOANS  REFUNDED 


ITBfS 
451  73 


I>onBtion  from  Col.  J.  H.  VoMt  of  (ha  U.  8.  A.  Florida     15  00 
Her.  JoMjih  fimenoD,  AgU  20  00 


LBGACIES. 

AAol,  Mi.  Mn.  Vntk  Goedall,  bj  Dm.  Eli>h 

Gndtlard,  Bzr.  09  09 

W—t  A/adwmr,  MIm  PUty  Mub,  by  Mr.  Dul. 

Nune,  Kxr.  50  00 

W99i  Sprinf/Utd,  Rev.  Jooa.  L.  Fomntij,  bj 

Hon.  Lew\a  Ihrnnr,  Kxr.  SSO  00 


Stoekbridg*.  Cjrnia  WUiifliiM,  Em.  Iw  Daniel 
B.  WiUimam,  £iq.  JSxr. 


1,000  00-1^  00 


AUXILIARY  B0CIBTIE8. 
SorrOLK  COCTRTT. 


[H.  RopM,  Boaton,  Tr.] 

ANrton,  CM  Soaih  Soeiaij,  in  part 
Park  Su  "         'f 

Bowdoin  9t. 
EoexSt. 
8«l«ni  SL 
Winter  St. 
PioeSt. 


A  friend  to  the  Societj,  bf  a  Lad/ 


•i 

i< 

M 

(1 

«< 

902  51 
240  80 

8M  51 
2ii9  87 
IM  02 
242  00 
150  00 

IjmTw 

00  00-1,004  07 


Bakintablb  Coohtt. 

[Dea.  Joeeph  White,  Tarmonth,  Tr.] 

jeUnoMffc,  LMliee'  Aux.  Cd.  Soe.  8003,  Indlvidaib 
lo  Soe.  of  Rer.  H.  B.  Hoolter  0  SO,  (bj  R»r.  J. 
Emonoo,  AgC) 

Emix  CovifTT  South. 

[Hon.  DaTld  Choate,  Cewz,  Tr.] 

Bntrlf,  Ledlei'  Ed.  See.  In  l>a»e  Bt.  CoDfrega- 

tkm,  bf  MfB.  A.  D.  Poeter,  Tr.        «  IS  00 

Damtn,  See.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pield  70  00 

•<      Rev.  Mr.  Bmman  94  l»-04  06 


88  10 


(Bt  Rev.  Joeeph  EmerBm,  Agl.\ 
«dki'  Ed.  Soe.  In  Conf .  of  Rev. 


MarhMmd,  LadI 

Mr.  NUetf  17  Rev.  Joaapfa  Emenon,  Agt. 


Etfix  CovRTT  North. 

[Col.  BbeaaiMr  Hale,  NevbQi/,  Tr.] 


00O0>17S00 


iNmiunnert,  Ixt  Prce.  Boe.  a  eoOectloD 
JidaoMioaC^RJa  in  lald  Soe. 


00  00 

08  7S-08  75 


HAMroiW  COURTT. 

[Mr.Saaoel  Rajnolde,  Bprtngteld,  Tr.] 
JUbMOiH  Doi.  A.  W.  Poitav 


TB0O 


Hamnhibb  Covrtt. 

[Boa.  Lewie  Strong,  NorthamptoD,  Tr.} 


7SO0 


ffadJtff,  Ed.  Soe.  by  Mr.  Dodlej  Smhh 
NorVmmplon,  Ladies'  Ed.  See.  Ixt  patiafa  0  08 
CnViM^rB  indirldual  9  00 

Benev.  Soe.  !■(  parish  01  70 

Benev.  80c.  Edward*  Chinch  4  00—00  97 

SmtAttmpum,  l<adie«'  Ed.  Soe. 

Ceuiributloa  at  annual  maetlBf  itf  BcdoTc 
Boctetiei,  one  fifih 


070 
18  01-100 


Charitabls  Amociatior, 

LOWBLL  ARO   ViCIRITT. 

[Mr.  Willkun  DavidHn,  Lowell,  Tr.] 

LawM,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Amoa  Blanehaid,  of  which,  ftom 
Ladiee'  Ed.  Soe.  Mm.  C.  Davidaon,  Tr.  00  00, 
and  a  eomrib.  la  the  Soe.  80  19.  Of  Uiowliele  •am, 

S|7S  is  towaidi  Blaachard  Teia.  Bch.  nalduo  a 
ooaiioD  108 


MiDDLRtBx  Court T. 

Brighton,  Soe.  of  Rev.  John  B.  Adaaia,  b  parl,!^ 
Hev.  Joseph  Kmeraon,  Agt.  03  90 

Cambridetport,  Soe.  of  Rev.  W.  A.  Steans,  bgr 

Mr.  Pisk  71  00 

Hopkinton,  Soe.  of  Rev.  John  C.  Webster,  bj  Dea. 

£iO<Ui  Pluh  90  04—180  0B 

RBLioioui Cmar.  Soc.  or  Mioolbsbx 

NOBTH  ARO  VlCIRlTT. 

f  Dea.  Jonathan  8.  Adams,  Groton,Tr.) 
DuntlubUt  Ladiaa  *  Out.  Aaaoe'a.  bj  Mr.  Wm.  Diibb     10  0» 


South  CoRriKBRCB  or  Chubchro, 

MiDDLBtBX  CoURTT. 

[Mr.  Otia  Hoyt,  Pramhigham,  Tr.) 

RarZin,  Roe.  ofRav.  Robert  Carver,  90  00 
Frammgham,  Boe.  oi  Rev.  David  Brighxm,  by 

Mr.  J.  J.  Marshall  10  00 

Mnrtboro't  Soe.  of  Hev.  Qeorgo  B.  Daj  90  00 
Shtrbumtf  Evan.  Soe.  by  Mr.  Aaitm  CooUdm, 

'l"r.  9S  00 

Sfudbuty,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Joslah  Ballard  97  00 

Balance  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Txeasortr  8  40—190 


NOBPOLK  CoURTT. 

[Rev.  John  Codraan,  D.  T>.  Deieheater,  Tr.] 

Aostery,  Eliot  CoD|rregiition«l  Soe.  hy  Rev.  J. 

EmerMn,  Agt.  ihrougfa  Dea.  iamea  Clap      ISO  01 
Spring  Ht.  Ch.  and  Cong,  by  Rev.  H. 
Mevcomb  10  00—100 


Old  Colort. 

[Col.  Alexander  Beaboxy,  New  Bedfeid,  Tr.] 

FhU  Rivtr,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Orin  Powler  198  31 

JVaw  Bmlford^  Soc  of  Rev.  T.  M  Smith  00  90 


Soc.  of  Rev.  Jamea  A.  Roberta,  810 
of  which  to  eonat.  him  an  U.  M.  04 
Norton^  Soe.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Alien 
Tlwnlon,  Soe;  of  Rev.  Mr.  Maltbr 
[By  Rev.  Joeeph  Sa 


90-190  48 
0  10 
90  00-074 


JuneiBon,  Agl.] 

Pltmoutr  Courtt. 

[Dea.  Morten  Eddy,  Bridg«weter,Tr.) 
JVbrA  MIddltboro'  Soc.  of  Rev.  Philip  Colby        90  00 
Pfymouth,  lA'tiea'^  £d.  Soe.  I7  Mn.  liajr  G. 
Bhaw,  Treaa.  14 


WoBosiTXR  Cbrtral  Asioo. 

(Hon.  Abijah  BIgelow,  Worcester,  Tr.] 

O^ord,  lat  Ch.  and  Bee. 
Fmn  a  Friend 


9100 

00  00-07  00 


EdVCATIOR  SoCIBTT  IR  WoBCEiTBB 
NoBTH  AstOCIATIOR. 

(Mr.  Moeee  Chamberlain,  Templetea,  Tr.) 

Athol,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Richard  M.  ChipiMn  7  00 

PkUUpstoit,  Mn.  H.  a.  Ftowen  10  00 

Ladiea*  Aux.  Ed,  Boe.  by  Mr.  Jaien 
Gooldbig  99  08 

Genu  do^biy  do.  90  lO-M  4S-0B 


fUffDH. 


PL; 


IilahdStati  AirtiLiAftr. 

\uLMC  Wilcox,  Pro«id«nce,  Tr.l 

Hnc.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tocker,  bdaoea 
}t  He*.  Mr.  Parker,  bnl. 

[Bj  lUv.  J.  Einenoa,  AgL] 


MAINS  BRANCH. 
Prof.  WilliaM  Siaytk,  BraiiMrfck.Tr.) 


S0-M9» 


•.  Ch.  and  8oc 

9S80 

i.  a  bl,  H«».  Dr.  Ttnpan,  SO 
« ( 'our.  Ch.  and  Hoe.  in  part 

a  81 

4t  W 

inoiid  Si.  Ch.  and  Hoc  in  part 

M  1»-1IS  19 

Cotif.  Ch. 

10  00 

uiiff.Ch.  and  80S. 

80  SO 

do. 

n  47 

do. 

10  00 

do. 

81  50 

do.  bj  Mr.  D.  Oulaad 

1-2  00 

do. 

13  00 

do. 

44  91 

do.  in  part 

SOO 

do.    do.  10  00 

Ft,  (n  r<«rt,  lUll.  Sehol.  18  00 

a.  Tappan,  Jr.  5,  A  Ladj  8,  D.  Her- 
I,  9  OO 

KUi*  1,  R.Hawea  1,  Rov.8.  McKeeo  5,  7  00—84  00 

(  .mp.  Ch.  an.l  Hoc.  8  00 

S..C.  of  UcT.  Mr.  Sontmrf  40  00 

Coiir-  Ch.  ami  Sue.  in  part  10  »i 

un>.  Ch.  &  »>K.  l>y  Stephen  L.  Oooiltn,  Eaq.  SO  OU 

,  Sc<.  of  Re*.  .Mr.  Wuodbull  32  85 

iJoor.  Ch.  and  8oc  24  (lO 

',               do.  15  00 

DMf,          do.  48  78 

do.  42  16 


0703  00 

NBW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

[Hon.  Samuel  MonJl,  Cooeord,  Tr.l 

r.  Ch.  and  8oc.  by  Mr.  JL  J.  Lane,  Tr. 
Coviniy  ed.  8oe.  40  00 

•:•'  FaI.  Soc.  in  part,  to  eonrt.  Mra.  E.  P. 
nn  H  M.  by  B.  A.  Gerould,  Esq.  Tieas. 
Co.  fid.  8oe.  18  35 


088  38 

NORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 

ph  Warner,  Eaq.  Middlebury,  Yt.  Tr.] 

n?.  Ch.  and  Soc.  la  part,  bj  Harrj  Bale, 
filranga  Co.  Ed.  Soc  1  7S 

t  Conr.  Ch.  and  Soc.  bjr  F.  P.  MerriO, 
'  Wiuhin^on  Co.  Ed.  Soc.  81  08 

Mr.  Amoa  Parley,  16  teanw  cap  paper, 
br  Mr.  E.  P.  Walton,  Trustee,  valued 
Rt  3S6. 

C.  Ch.  and  Soc  by  B.  Hale,  Fm\.  Tr.  ftc    13  60 

«lo.  do.    balance  80 

Conf .  Ch.  4  75 

urer,  no  paitlcalan  yet  leeeived  889  00 


0419  60 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCH. 
fhnlet  Terry,  Eaq.  Hartford,  Tr.] 
Rev.  Enutua  DkkinaoD,  by  Walter 

nion  17  17,  an  individual  6, 

:>n,  by  Kben  Paraont 

"cUen  in  Conf.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  by 

ona  634  64 

K.  Ed.  Soc  by  Blrc  X«.  B. 


17  00 
S8  17 
89  21 

88  90 


tion.  In  pert 
V.  Joaeph  Ayer 


Hyde,  by  Rev.  A.  Bond,  Noi^ 


UO  98-064  87 
41  69 

900 


idividuala 
in 

1  62,  Henry  A.  Ward,  Eaq.  40 
n  part 

«'  y\t\.  Soc.  to  eonit.  the  Rev.  AaroD 
M.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bond 
collection 

0.  in  part  17,  Bal.  do.  22,  by  Rev. 

1.  In  part 
tiled  ion 

in  Rev.  Mr.  Atvood*a  Ch.  by  C. 

1 1n  lal  Conf.  by  A.  BhelBeld 

Klion,  in  p<ut 

leiiton 

ion  in  Rer.  Mr.Pkxinelee'iCh. 

Mr.  P. 


10  00 — 49  00 
12  ■.« 


28  00 
131  62 

15  92 

40  14 
71  61 

89  00 
9  47 

29  78 

43  00 

12  50 

81  38 

300 

10  88 


Whidkam,  from  aSvitMfivfdaali 

W1«»MNdc,a4»Itoc«i0«  » 

ir<a«^.inf  lOft,  do.  9 

Ifeerffrury.  Rev.  Mr.  CKmcUD  «  ■ 

C«»II.  Iti  H.Kif h  Society 

Do.  In  North  Kocieiy 
Wmttrtown,  a  eullecUon,  by  DiBa.  J.  Ba 
WaJimi/vrd^  do.  in  Coof .  Soc  by  Re*. 


0.,Tt-] 


4  »^^ 


WESTERN  RESERVE  BRA3 

[Absoo  a.  Bievaier,  fiaq. 

Ohio  cHy 

Cleave  land 

Me<tina 

Krhdeld,  Oen.  OrbK 

Twinaburf ,  Conr.  chorch.  Id  pot 

Prea.  Uh.  In  part 
Elyrla 

Sandusky  city 
Norwalk, 

Paper  and  elolliiaf  sold 
TRllmadirc,  cloth  from  l^tlica  Soc 
Board  and  •umlrirs  apidied 
Amherst,  James  Ellea 
Wellinfton 

Dca.  T.  Hirrins,  Soothineton,  CL  «d 
U.  W. Osborne  of  MesopcKsmie,  O 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCirTT. 

(Mr.  WUIiam  A.  Booth,  Kvw  Tork,  Tr  ] 

Bleecker  St.  Cb.  N.  Y.  C.  N.  TmOivt  SO,  X.  P.  Ta^^sa  5,  ' 
O.  10,  E.  ^arr  5.  T.  Z.  Hale  10.  A.  C.  Pmi  m,  Jl*^  K^ 
veltSO,  lat  Ch.  Brooklyn,  J.  Raakin  20,  &.  C  l^earir  i    *> 
Wes»)n  10,  .Mr.  Jodaon  5.  Mr.  Boyntoo  S.  R.  Hi!!  5,  &-•  r-. 
Ch.  N.  Y.  eoli.  62  46.  J.  B.  J.  5,  A  Mend  5.  V^rm^^  m 
N.  Y.  41  08,  2d  Avenue  Cb.  in  pan   13  69.   Dur^n  Ir>' 
Soe.  by  DroDia  Gamp  20,  C.  Wrirbt  7  81.    Emmjg  «^  K.   . 
NevinaSO.  W.  M.  Uaboed  100.  Collected  In   IKum  Sc  •: 
Col.  Laomi;  U.  8.  Army,  E.  Plotida  14,  Brick  IIl.  J«^.    ^ 
Comb  v5,  Mereer  Kt  Ch.  In  pctrt  133  04,  B.  (i.  HoUaj<^ .  ^  o 
holm.  N.  Y.  6.  Bristol  5.  Tlie<lson  61.    Amitv  33  &r^  «-      . 
Albany  80,  Pleasant  Valley  43  36,  Nev  WtmlaOT  .£3  62.  '^ - 
lehem  S3,   Middietown  48  10,  Clock  4.    MootcvMnr  ^  K 
Canterbury  12  5i,  New  Palu  40  60,  Demon  ««  OS.  Hem 
0  12,ljlCh.Troy83S8,  Betbel  Ch.  Troy  348,  ▲».*&  :  •:- 


WESTERN  EDUCATION  80CIETT  OP  NEW  YCSL 
[J.  S.  Seymoor,  Eaq.  Avbarm,  Tr.] 

Aomra  4,  Elbrld^e  14  9B,  Jordan  S  S4,  Caio  10  12,  ba  t  S. 
Aureliua  2  80,  Scipio  8quar»  8,  CaDan  3  M,  Gcm^  Vi 
Dwif  ht  25,  CaaUeton  7  75,  Hopevcll  2  71,  Got^wa  8  OS,  P.o 
ville  14  67,  Nunda  8  73,  Alhlon  21  65,  YoonntM,  Mr  ei^ii 
80,  Batavia  7  70.  York  16,  Lima  8,  Lirenia,  £«m.  &c  .^ 
Noithfithial4,  Wfii.Maek8  7a.  fa  C 


OTICA  AGKNCr. 


(JaiMi  Dmton,  Biq.  Utka,  Tr.] 

Aairosta  99  SO,  Anrtsville  8,  CoopenMown,  Dl  WtSgr  i, 
Clinton  44  48,  East  Sloekbolni  7  SO.  Eatoa  Vllafe  II JB.  r<l 
Covlnfton25,  Fulton  40,  Fulton  Tern.  Sev.  Soc  SIT.  LrJt 
Falls  13  17,  Middlefteld  19.  Malooe,  a  baJance  II.  Htia 
16  84,  New  Hartford  64  2S,  N«w  Haven  11  22,  New  B.n 
Fem.  Ben.  Soe.  6,  Oriskany  Falls  5  80,  Oewvfro,  Ist  «*nTti  i. 
Oswejro  2d  church  18  90,  Oewero  Preabyterv  6  30,  Pb'»it£T 
42,  Pulaski,  Mrs.  Rotinson  8.  Rorne  1st  cb«fch  40^.  Knr« 
2d  chiirdi  21  87,  Sauqnoia,  a  balance  7S  eta.  Sanfcrfcjii  i  'i. 
Snckct's  Harbor  16,  KpHnfrfleld  30,  L'tica  Prta^  tk  J3  ST, 
Uiica  Cone.  Ch.  20  70,  Volrier  5  82,  Vemoa  Villajre  14,  »as- 
ford  13  28.  WatervUle  16  49,  WoneUM  12  43,  Waiefte*-.  U 
Ch.  a  balance  6.  f ;»  ti 


PHILADELPHIA  EDUCATION  80CIETT. 
[Geo.  W.  McClelUnd,  Eaq.  PbUadelphia,  Tr.) 

•MUM 

Wkola  MKNOil  reorieed,  012,494  TH 


Clotking  reetived  tUtring  tk*  Qoorfr. 

ilsMv.  Ms.  a  baiKlle  of  shirts,  eoeks,  4c  fitMn  tbi  FnakCM 
Society,  by  Mic  B.  T.  UaywanI,  Tteec 

Tleaoaton,  Aft.  Mr.  Willkm  Cole,  1  mic 
el  08* 


